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Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  in  compliance  with 
the  Senate  resolution  of  February  2,  1S80,  a  report  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  prepared  by  I.  Edwards  Clarice,  A.  M.,  on  instruc- 
tion in  industrial  drawing,  etc. 

May  20,  I880i. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Lal>oi  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 

Dbpaktmbnt  of  the  Inteeiok, 

Washington,  May  26,  1880; 
SiK:  In  response  to  Senate  resolutioa  of  Ffebruary  2,  1880;  which 
directed  me  to  furnish  the  Senate  with  a  statement  containing  all  the 
information  possessed  by  this  Department  relative  to  the  development 
of  instruction  in  drawing  as  applied  to  the  industrial  or  fine  arts  in  the 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  and  in  the  public  schools 
and  other  institutions  of  the  countiy  with  special  reference  to  the  utility 
of  such  inistruction  in  promoting- the  arts  and  industries  of  the  people, 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  accompanying  statement  prepared  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  SCHTJEZ, 

Secretary. 
The  President  of  the  Senate. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  26,  1880. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  on  the  5th  day  of 
February  by  reference  from  the  Department,  on  that  day,  for  report  to 
you  thereon,  of  the  Senate  resolution  of  February  2,  as  follows : 

^'Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  and  he  is  hereby  di- 
rected to  furnish  the  Senate  with  a  statement  containing  all  the  infor- 
mation in  his  possession  relative  to  the  development  of  instruction  in 
drawing  as  applied  to  the  industrial  or  fine  arts  in  the  colleges  of  agri- 
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culture  and  the  mechanic  arts  and  in  the  public  schools  and  other  in- 
stitutions of  the  country,  with  special  reference  to  the  utility  of  such 
instruction  in  promoting  the  arts  and  industries  of  the  people." 

In  response  thereto  I  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  Special  Eeport 
upon  these  topics  which,  at  my  direction  and  request,  has  been  made  to 
this  office  by  I.  Edwards  Olarke,  A.  M. 

This  Eeport  has  been  carefully  prepared  and  contains  an  amount  of 
comprehensive  and  accurate  historical  and  detailed  information  in  re- 
gard to  all  the  public  institutions  and  means  now  existing  in  the  United 
States  for  extending  practical  instruction  in  all  those  branches  which 
bear  upon  the  application  of  art  to  industry,  and  which  thus  have  an 
especial  influence  "in  promoting  the  arts  and  industries  of  the  people." 

In  the  preparation  of  this  Eeport  the  facilities  of  this  office  have  been 
fully  availed  of  and  in  the  case  of  the  educational  institutions,  every 
information  as  to  details  of  methods,  etc.,  has  been  cheerfully  furnished 
by  those  in  charge,  and  the  text  and  statistics  thus  compiled^  have  been 
in  turn  submitted  to  those  officers  for  revision,  so  that,  if  pains  on  the 
Dart  of  the  author  and  compiler,  combined  with  critical  and  minute  re- 
vision of  his  work  by  those  in  each  case  most  familiar  with  the  institu- 
tion treated,  can  be  depended  on  to  secure  exactness,  this  Eeport  may 
lay  claim  to  such  value  as  accuracy  both  as  to  historical  and  contem- 
porary data,  may  give  it. 

The  growing  importance  which  this  subject  of  training  in  the  indus- 
trial arts  is  assuming  in  the  minds  of  the  people  has  been  forced  upon 
my  attention  by  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  applications  made 
to  this  oflfice  for  information  as  to  the  facilities  existing  for  affording 
such  training. 

The  economic  relations  of  this  training  are  obvious.  The  great  States 
of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  have  already  made  the  study  of  in- 
dustrial drawing  one  of  the  required  studies  in  all  grades  of  the  public 
schools,  many  of  the  leading  cities  in  other  States  have  followed  their 
example.  In  this  city  of  Washington,  drawing  has  been  taught  in  the 
public  schools  for  several  years,  each  year  showing  a  great  advance 
upon  previous  years  as  the  pupils  came  to  the  higher  grades  after  longer 
training  in  elementary  work. 

The  value  of  this  study  for  all  school  children  and  the  practicability 
of  its  introduction  in  the  schools  has  been  more  and  more  generally  dis- 
cussed ;  it  is  believed  that  much  valuable  information  bearing  directly 
upon  this  question  is  contained  in  the  accompanying  report. 
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The  great  awakening  of  the  people  to  the  value  of  taste  as  an  element 
of  manufactures  and  to  a  knowledge  of  the  many  possible  applications  of 
art  to  industrial  products,  which  came  from  a  sight  of  the  displays  made 
of  foreign  wares  and  tissues  at  the  Centennial  Exposition,  has  led  to  gen- 
eral interest  in  all  forms  of  art  training  which  promise  practical  results 
in  similar  productions  in  our  own  country;  while  a  knowledge  of  the 
variety  and  amount  of  the  raw  material  fitted  for  artistic  manufactures 
which  exists  in  this  country,  and  which  was  first  made  known  to  the 
general  public  by  the  display  of  clays,  kaolin,  marbles,  pigments,  and 
other  products  shown  at  Philadelphia ;  has  already  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new,  and  the  increased  excellence  of  established,  industries. 

The  interest  of  the  multitude  in  the  works  of  pure  art,  wholly  re- 
moved from  utility,  was  evinced  by  the  thronging  thousands  that,  at 
the  Centennial  Exposition,  crowded  the  galleries  devoted  to  the  fine  arts; 
this  popular  interest  was  a  surprise  to  many,  who  had  fancied  a  love  for 
beauty,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  works  of  the  artists,  to  be  a  result  of 
education  alone  and  confined  to  a  class.  This  general  interest  shown  in 
the  paintings  and  statues,  and  the  consequent  increase  which  may  be 
anticipated  in  the  demand  for  the  works  of  the  artists,  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  a  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  art  students  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  by  means  of  the  best 
technical  training  to  become  artists.  This  wide  spread  interest  and 
activity  gives  promise  of  an  important  development  in  the  art  pro- 
ductions of  the  United  States. 

The  subject  of  drawing,  including  industrial  drawing  in  the  public 
schools,  and  in  the  mechanic's  night  classes ;  of  technical  training  in 
special  institutions  as  "The  Worcester  Free  Institute"  and  other 
similar  schools ;  in  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts ; 
in  the  schools  of  applied  design ;  in  the  schools  of  architecture,  and  in 
the  schools  of  painting  and  sculpture ;  is  treated  at  length  and  in  detail 
in  this  Report. 

Descriptions  of  the  public  art  museums  in  this  country,  and  of  the 
various  means  used  by  the  art  clubs,  decorative  art  societies,  and  other 
similar  bodies,  to  instruct  and  to  develop  in  the  public  a  correct  taste 
based  upon  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  manifold  applications 
of  art  to  industry — by  means  of  loan  exhibitions,  classes  of  instruc- 
tion, public  lectures,  etc.,  are  given,  as  essential  to  a  complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  facilities  existing  for  the  development  of  art  industries  in 
the  United  States. 
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As  a  measure  of  comparison,  and  a  matter  of  general  interest,  a 
statement  is  made  of  what  is  done  by  other  countries  to  develop  and 
foster  tkis  taste  by  founding  art  and  industrial  museums,  also  of  the 
efforts  made  by  -these  foreign  Governments  to  afford  to  their  citizens 
opportunities  for  the  thorough  technical  training  needed  to  educate 
skillful  workers  in  art  industries, 

I  am  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

Comrnissioner. 
The  Hon.  Seoretaey  of  the  Inteeiob. 


Washington,  D.  C,  September  2, 1884. 

SiE :  In  submitting  herewith  the  manuscript  completed  to  date  of  tbe 
"  Special  Keport  upon  Industrial  and  High  Art  Education  in  the  United 
States  "  which  owed  its  inception,  to  your  early  realization  of  the  im- 
portance to  a  people,  that  the  elementary  education  of  their  children 
should  bear  some  definite  relation  to  their  future  occupations  and  sur- 
roundings ;  and  further,  to  your  recognition  of  the  fact  that,  within  the 
last  two  decades,  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  United  States  have  greatly 
changed;  it  seems  proper  for  me  to  express  my  sense  of  the  obligation 
which  is  due  to  you,  for  the  encouragement  and  assistance  you  have  so 
fineely  given,  in  the  preparation  of  this  work ;  the  publication  of  which, — 
owing  to  causes  beyond  the  control  of  yourself  or  of  the  author, — ha« 
been  so  long,  so  frequently,  and  as  it  at  times  has  seemed,  so  disastrously 
delayed;  In  view  of  these  several  delays,  with  their  resulting  conse- 
quences as  shown  in  the  size  of  this  constantly  growing  Eeport,  of  neces- 
sity most  miscellaneous  in  its  contents — ^amd,  moreover,  considering  the 
rapid  changes  in  public  opinion  upon  all  matters  relating  to  art,  as  well 
as  the  development  of  new  artistic  industries  in  this  country  subsequent 
to  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exhibition,  all  of  which  has  gone  on 
"  pari  passu  "  with  its  preparation— an  introductory  chapter,  explanatory 
and  descriptive  of  the  contents  of  this  Eeport  and  of  its  Appendices, 
has  seemed  requisite. 

I  remain  very  truly  your  obedient  servant, 

I.  EDWARDS  GLAEKB. 

Hon.  John  Eaton, 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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PURPOSE  AND  CONTENTS. 

Interest  in  further  industrial  and  technical  training  of  children,  awakened  by  the 
success  of  the  introduction  of  drawing  in  Massachusetts  schools — Advent,  and 
early  recognition  by  Congress,  of  the  new  scientific  education — Public  schools  the 
preparatory  academies  for  the  Agricultural  Colleges  and  other  Schools  of  Science — 
Universal  teaching  of  elementary  industrial  drawing  essential  to  any  complete 
system  of  public  education — Subject  naturally  divided  into  technical  scientific 
training  of  workers  in  industries  of  applied  art ;  and  into  technical  professional 
training  of  artists  and  architects — A  knowledge  of  drawing  equally  essential  to 
industrial  or  high  art — ^The  general  culture  of  the  public  in  matters  of  art,  as 
important  to  the  development  of  artistic  industries  as  is  the  technical  training  of 
artisans — Appendices,  of  necessity,  miscellaneous — Systematic  arrangement  of 
material  attempted — Histories  of  public  art  institutions  in  the  United  States — 
Need  of  industrial  artistic  and  technical  training  of  the  people,  if  productive 
values  are  to  be  maintained.    ' 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  significant  results  of  the  experiment, 
begun  in  Boston  in  1870,  by  the  teaching  of  industrial  drawing  to  the 
public  school  children  of  that  city,  has  been  the  wide  spread  interest 
awakened  throughout  the  United  States  in  the  further  development  of 
the  industrial  training  of  children.  No  sooner  was  it  shown  that  it  was 
possible  to  give  to  the  children  in  the  public  schools,  some  elementary 
training  of  the  hands  and  eyes,  than  a  movement  began  in  many  places, 
to  teach  actual  trades  and  handicrafts  to  the  children  while  in  school! 

Though  there  might  be  danger  that  overzealous  promoters  of  this  so 
called  "practical  education"  would  in  their  earnestness,  overstep  the 
true  province  of  education,  overstrain  childish  muscles,  and  overtax  the 
mental  as  well  as  bodily  strength  of  the  growing  children,  still  the 
public  good  sense  may  be  trusted  to  restrain  and  modify  such  extremes ; 
while  the  intellectual  activity,  which  has  been  aroused  and  stimulated 
by  this  new  departure  in  education,  if  wisely  directed  into  practicable 
channels,  can  hardly  fail  of  accomplishing  desirable  results. 

KINDEEd-AETEN  AND  OBJECT-TEACHING  IN  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

The  substitution  of  a  knowledge  of  the  thing,  in  place  of  a  verbal 
account  of  the  thing,   which  is  characteristic  of  the  kindergarten 

IX 
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methods,  has  begun  to  be  introduced  in  the  schools  and  mechanic's 
classes  of  England,  and,  also,  so  notably  here  in  the  schools  of  Quincy, 
Mass.,  that  it  now  goes  in  the  United  States  by  the  name  of  the 
"  Quincy  method." 

This  has  so  developed  as  to  lead  the  gentleman  who  was  the  first 
promoter  of  the  publication  of  Walter  Smith's  books  of  industrial 
drawing,  to  form  a  new  publication  company;  with  the  purpose  of  issu- 
ing in  economical  form,  the  materials  requisite  for  such  "  object  teach- 
ing "  as  is  here  referred  to.  This  movement,  so  far  as  it  tends  to  awaken 
the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  child,  and  to  encoura"ge  improved  habits 
of  study  and  observation  is  to  be  commended  and  fostered. 

EESTJLTS   OF   THE    INTKODTJOTION    OF  DRAWING  AS    A  PART  OF  ELE- 
MENTARY EDUCATION. 

It  is  referred  to  here  only  as  one  evidence  of  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  "  evolution"  of  the  principle  embodied  in  the  introduction  of  indus- 
trial drawing  into  the  elementary  public  schools  of  the  country.  The 
practical  bearing  of  .this  study  upon  the  industries  of  the  country,  is 
shown  in  this  tendency  to  begin  the  techtfiical  training  of  the  future 
workman  or  workwoman,  at  a  far  earlier  age  than  had  been  before 
thought  practicable.  The  danger,  as  already  suggested,  lies  in  not 
recognizing  the  limitations  set  by  nature.  While  the  kindergarten 
method  avails  itself  of  the  natural  curiosity  and  wonderful  activity  of 
very  young  children,  and  in  its  educational  processes  closely  follows 
the  leadings  of  nature;  the  attempt  to  teach  handicrafts  to  young  boys 
may  very  easily  go  contrary  to  nature,  by  imposing  tasks  unfit  for  un- 
trained minds  and  undeveloped  muscles.  No  such  objection  can,  how 
ever,  lie  against  the  study  of  industrial  drawing.  Weak  indeed  must  bo 
the  hand  that  cannot  lift  a  pencil,  weaker  the  mind  that,  beginning  at 
the  beginning,  cannot  follow  the  graded  and  orderly  steps,  by  which 
Walter  ^mith,  basing  his  teaching  on  the  everlasting  truths  of  geom- 
etry, has  arranged  his  progressive  studies. 

RESULTS    TO    BE    ANTICIPATED    FROM    GENERAL    INTRODUCTION    OF 
DRAWING  IN   SCHOOLS. 

When  the  study  of  drawing  is  regarded  in  all  public  schools  as  of 
the  same  importance  as  the  study  of  reading  and  spelling,  and  as  much 
time  in  the  week  is  given  to  teaching  drawing,  as  is  given  to  either  of 
these  studies, — which  has  nowhere  yet  been  done,  for  even  in  Boston 
this  study  has  been  admitted  largely  on  "sufferance" — then,  judging 
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from  the  results  already  secured,  it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  an  in- 
crease in  the  numbers,  as  well  as  superior  expertness  in  the  skill,  of 
American-bom  workmen.  It  is  by  reason  of  its  direct  bearing  upon  the 
development  of  skilled  labor  that  this  subject  of  the  introduction  of  the 
study  of  elementary  drawing  based  on  geometry,  and  with  a  direct  view 
to  its  application  to  industries,  is  of  the  national  and  general  impor- 
tance which  seems  to  justify  the  preparation  and  publication  of  the 
present  Eeport.  Accounts  of  the  experiments  in  introducing  "  manual 
training"  in  the  public  schools,  as  well  as  the  reports  of  the  special 
schools  for  such  training  and  of  the  technical  industrial  schools,  will  be 
found  in  their  appropriate  connections  in  Part  II  of  this  Eeport. 

THE  LAND  GEANT  ACT   OP   1862  THE  EECOGNITION  BY  OONGEESS  OP 
THE  ADVENT  OF  SCIENCE  AS  A  FACTOE  IN  EDUCATION. 

The  passage  by  Congress  of  the  law  establishing  the  "  Colleges  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts"  as  long  ago  as  1862,  is  proof  that 
the  need  of  some  form  of  educational  training,  other  than  the  purely 
literary  courses  which  then  comprised  all  that  was  given  in  the  higher 
schools  and  colleges,  was  widely  recognized.  The  new  scientific  edu- 
cation may  justly  be  said  to  owe  its  beginning  in  this  country,  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  present  century,  to  the  zeal  of  the  elder  Professor 
Benjamin  Silliman,  of  Tale  College,  whose  few  laboratory  students 
were  the  precursors  of  the  thronging  numbers  that  have  since  crowded 
the  halls  of  that  department  of  the  college  known  as  the  Shefifleld 
Scientific  School. . 

It  is  not  forgotten  that  the  youthful  Professor-elect  visited  Philadel- 
phia and  Princeton,  as  well  as  Europe,  during  his  preparation  for  as- 
suming the  new  position  made  for  him  at  Yale ;  but  it  was  the  enthusi- 
asm and  zeal  of  the  young  Tale  Professor,  that  first  awakened  any  gen- 
eral interest  in  the  United  States,  in  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences. 

The  example  and  profound  ability  of  his  then  student  James  D.  Dana, 
since  the  distinguished  professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy,  in  the  same 
college,  and  whose  fame  is  world-wide ;  and  later,  the  coming  of  Agas- 
siz  to  Cambridge,  gave  a  wonderful  impetus  to  the  study  of  the  sciences; 
and  resulted  in  the  developing  of  a  group  of  distinguished  scientists, 
and  of  numbers  of  skilled  engineers  and  inventors,  who  have  shed  lustre 
upon  American  scholarship,  while  they  have  been  potent  factors  not 
only  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  their  own  country  but  in 
the  material  progress  of  the  world. 
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DRAWING  A  REQUISITE  PREPARATORY  STUDY  FOR  ALL  SCHOOLS  OF 

SOIENOE. 

A  knowledge  of  drawing  is  so  essential  to  any  progress  in  many  of 
the  studies  comprised  in  the  regular  courses  of  the  schools  of  science 
that,  in  view  of  the  almost  total  neglect  at  that  time  of  this  study  in 
the  public,  or  private  elementary  schools,  it  is  little  wonder  that  when 
the  new  colleges,  created  by  the  national  land  grant  act,  were  first 
opened,  there  were  frequent  complaints  that,  for  want  of  this  indis- 
pensable preliminary  training  in  the  elements  of  drawing,  nearly  a 
year's  time  was  lost  in  teaching  the  pupUs  that  which  should  have  been 
taught  in  the  primary  schools.  While  there  were  doubtless  other 
studies  in  which  a  lack  of  suitable  training  was  observed,  drawing  was 
both  the  most  important  of  these  preliminary  studies,  and  the  one  in 
which  deficiency  was  most  common  and  most  disastrous. 

It  is  because  this  knowledge  is  indispensable  as  a  preparation  for  the 
courses  in  the  schools  of  science,  that  the  teaching  of  the  study  of  draw- 
ing in  all  the  public  schools  of  the  country,  is  of  importance  to  the  col- 
leges created  by  the  national  land  grant  of  1862 ;  and  it  is  in  this  con- 
nection, that  one  element  of  the  practical  value  and  importance  of  this 
training  of  the  public  school  children  in  elementary  drawing,  can  be 
readily  seen. 

THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS  ARE  THE  PREPARATORY  ACADEMIES  FOR 
THE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES. 

The  public  schools  are  the  academies  that  fit  the  students  for  the 
national  agricultural  colleges  and  therefore  it  is  of  importance  to  these 
colleges,  that  the  studies  taught  in  the  public  schools  shall  be  such  as 
are  preparatory  to  their  own  courses  of  study. 

In  a  country  so  vast  as  ours,  with  such  variety  of  climate,  material 
resources,  and  local  needs;  with  communities  in  such  different  stages  of 
development,  as  well  as  of  such  different  dates  of  settlement — ^ranging 
from  the  two-and-a-half-century-old  towns  of  the  first  settled  Atlantic 
States,  to  the  six-months-old  mining  camp  of  the  frontiers ;  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  several  communities,  varying  as  the  commercial, 
manufacturing,  agricultural,  or  mining  employments  of  the  inhabitants 
predominate;  it  follows,  that,  whenever,  in  a  single  work,  an  attempt  is 
made  to  include  that  which  may  be  applicable  to  the  needs  of  each  of 
these  separate  communities,  there  must  be  much  which  may  seem  to 
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be  either  too  elementary  for  the  more  advanced  community,  or  too  com- 
plex for  the  newer  community,  busied  with  the  first  needs  of  a  new 
settlement. 

THIS  EEPORT  OOMPBISES  A  GEEA.T  TAEIETY  OP  TOPIOS. 

The  present  Eeport,  made  in  response  to  a  call  by  the  Senate  for  "  all 
the  information"  in  the  possession  of  this  Department  "relative  to  the 
development  of  instruction  in  drawing  as  applied  to  the  industrial  or 
fine  arts,"  as  given  in  any  of  the  public  educational  instftutions  of  the 
United  States,  "  with  special  reference  to  the  utility  of  such  instruction 
in  promoting  the  arts  and  industries  of  the  people"  is  therefore,  of  ne- 
cessity, of  a  very  miscellaneous  character. 

XJNITEESAL  TEACHING  OF  ELEMENTAET  DEAWXNG  ESSENTIAL. 

Its  fundamental  idea  is,  that  universal  teaching  in  all  public  schools 
of  the  elements  of  "  industrial  drawing" — meaning  by  that,  an  orderly 
progressive  course  of  drawing  based  on  geometry — is  an  essential  part 
.  of  any  general  system  of  the  public  education  of  a  people ;  and  is 
equally  necessary,  whether  the  after  training  of  the  child  is  to  be  that 
of  an  artisan,  an  artist,  or  a  citizen  engaged  in  any  productive  pursuit, 
or  whether  the  child  is  to  be  so  situated  as  to  be  removed  from  the  ranks 
of  producers  to  those  of  consumers. 

NATUEAL  DIVISIONS   OP  SUBJECT. — INFLUENCE   OP  THE  AET  KNOWL- 
EDGE  OP  A  PEOPLE   UPON   THEIE  AET   INDUSTEIES. 

The  subject  naturally  separates  into  two  main  divisions :  on  the  one 
hand,  that  embracing  all  matters  relating  to  the  technical  industrial 
producing  arts  and  artistic  industries;  on  the  other,  those  relating 
mostly  to  the  Fine  Arts ;  this  last  division  properly  includes  three  dis- 
tinct subdivisions,  relating,  separately,  to  the  theory  and  history;  to  the 
study  and  practice ;  and  to  the  enjoyment  and  patronage,  of  art.  The 
first  of  these  minor  divisions  includes  such  a  knowledge  of  the  historical 
development  of  art,  as  must  hereafter  be  implied  in  the  term  "  liberal 
education,"  such  as,  within  the  past  few  years,  has  been  taught  in  some 
of  the  classical  colleges  and  universities ;  the  second  includes  the  special 
art  schools,  and  academies  for  the  technical  training  of  artists, — archi- 
tects, sculptors,  painters,  and  engravers,  preparatory  to  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  works  of  high  art;  the  third  comprises  the  various  means  for 
promoting  that  general  information  and  art  culture  of  the  public,  which 
is  derived  largely  from  the  opportunities  of  seeing  choice  works  of  art, 
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in  the  collections  of  art  museums  and  art  loan  exhibitions.  The  latter, 
having  perhaps  as  important,  if  not  as  manifest,  an  influence  upon  the 
development  of  the  industries  and  arts  of  a  people,  as  the  former;  for 
the  industries  and  arts  of  a  people,  are  determined  by  their  needs,  their 
desires,  and  their  intelligence. 

So  long  as  individuals  and  communities  have  never  seen  the  added 
attractions  given  to  buildings,  furniture,  clothing  and  household  imple- 
ments, by  th^  application  of  art  to  such  articles  of  prime  necessity,  so 
long  there  is  no  demand  for  the  production  of  similar  artistic  articles ; 
but  let  once  their  eyes  be  opened  by  a  sight  of  the  wonders  of  a  "world's 
fair,"  or  an  "  art  loan  collection,"  and  immediately  the  demand  is  created. 
There  is  at  first  no  ability,  owing  to  lack  of  knowledge  and  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  home  workmen,  to  produce  similar  articles,  consequently 
this  demand  must  be  met  by  importation.  An  increase  of  imports  with 
no  corresponding  increase  of  exports  is  an  evident  disadvantage  for  the 
importing  country.  It  is,  therefore,  of  importance  to  any  community, 
or  country,  to  ascertain  by  what  methods  other  countries  have  trained 
skilled  artists  and  artificers,  in  order  to  adopt  similar  means ;  hence, 
an  account  of  the  experiments,  expenditures  and  systems  adopted  by 
foreign  countries,  for  these  purposes,  is  directly  demanded  in  such  a 
report  as  this. 

ACCOUNT   OF   THIS   EEPOKT  ; — ITS  DESIGN  AND   CONTENTS. 

In  order  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  purposes  of  this  Eeport, 
and  of  the  variety  of  subjects  considered  in  jts  pages,  and  the  accom- 
panying Appendices,  the  following  condensed  description  of  its  prepa- 
ration and  contents  is  given : 

In  the  preparation,  by  the  author  of  the  present  Eeport,  of  the  brief 
pamphlet,  issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  as  Cir- 
cular TSo.  2,  1874,  entitled  "  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools ;  Art  Edu- 
cation in  the  United  States,"  an  attempt  was  made  to  give  a  condensed 
statement  of  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  industrial  art  edu- 
cation, in  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  continental  countries  of  Europe ; 
more  especially  as  explaining  and  illustrating  the  motives  and  methods 
of  the  then  recent  adoption,  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  of  the  study 
of  drawing  as  one  of  the  required  studies  in  the  public  schools  of  that 
Commonwealth;  in  order  to  afford  to  the  educators  and  educational  offi 
cials  of  other  States,  and  communities,  an  opportunity  to  form  an  Intel 
ligent  judgment  in  relation  to  an  experiment  which  had  already. excited 
.  much  interest. 
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In  connection  with  this  scheme  of  elementary  instruction  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  art,  it  seemed  appropriate,  since  all  art  is  one  and  a  knowledge 
of  drawing  is  the  essential  preliminary  step  to  any  practical  art  training, 
to  give  some  account  of  the  various  institutions  for  art  education,  and 
of  the  several  public  art  collections  and  museums,  then  existing  in  the 
United  States.  As  there  was  then  no  accessible  list  of  such  institu- 
tions, and  little  record  of  them  existed,  it  was  first  necessary  to  learn 
their  names  and  localities.  The  difQculties,  hindrances,  and  ill  success, 
attending  such  preliminary  efforts,  can  only  be  realized  by  those  who 
have  attempted  similar  undertakings;  such  results  as  were  obtained, 
after  the  most  thorough  and  persistent  use  of  the  facilities  at  the  serv- 
ice of  this  Bureau,  were  given  in  that  circular. 

TJNSATISFACTOEY   STATISTICS   OF   "  CIROULAE  NO.   2." 

How  meager  and  incomplete  these  were,  can  be  seen  by  contrasting 
the  tables  of  statistics  at  the  end  of  the  circular,  with  the  corresponding" 
tables  as  given  in  the  latest  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. Taught  by  previous  similar  experience,  in  attempts  to  obtain 
educational  statistics  in  other  departments,  these  difflculties  had  .been 
foreseen,  and  the  publication  of  this  circular  was  avowedly  tentative 
and  with  the  purpose  of  obtaining  fuller  information  in  regard  to  exist- 
ing institutions,  preliminary  to  a  more  complete  publication. 

PUBLIC   INTEREST   IN  ART   TOPICS. 

The  interest  shown  in  this  circular  and  the  demand  for  it,  which.sooii 
exhausted  the  edition,  bore  ample  testimony  to  the  general  interest  felt 
in  the  subject  of  the  introduction  of  drawing  into  the  public  schools ; 
while  the  information  about  local  art  collections  and  institutions,  freely 
sent  from  all  parts  of  the  land,  showed  that,  as  a  means  of  "  collecting 
information,"  this  circular  was  most  efilcient. 

In  view  of  the  large,  rapidly  increasing  and  varied  correspondence 
that  grew  out  of  this  publication,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  prepare, 
in  place  of  a  simple  revised  edition  of  the  circular  at  first  intended,  a 
much  more  comprehensive  work ;  which  should  include  such  varied  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  subjects  of  industrial  art  education,  the 
higher  art  training  institutions,  and  the  public  art  collections,  as  was 
shown,  by  the  letters  received,  to  be  desired. 
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UISTOET   OP   GROWTH   OP   THIS    EEPOET,   AND  DELAY  OP  ITS  PUBLI- 
CATION. 

It  was  first  designed  to  issue  this  work  as  one  of  the  Centennial  pub- 
lications of  this  Bureau  and  the  Jnanuscript  was  prepared  for  that  pur- 
pose and  at  that  time;  but  it  became  necessary  in  order  to  publish  the 
report  on  libraries,  and  the  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner,  to  defer 
the  publishing  of  this  Eeport  on  Art  Education  until  after  the  close  of 
the  Centennial  Exhibition.  As  that  immediate  occasion  had  passed,  it 
was  decided  to  give  the  Eeport  a  more  permanent  character  by  includ- 
ing, so  far  as  possible,  the  history  of  the  art  institutions,  and  the  public 
art  collections  in  the  United  States,  from  their  origin  to  the  present 
day ;  to  do,  in  short,  for  these  institutions,  what  had  been  done  for 
the  libraries. 

This  implied  in  effect  a  recounting  of  the  history  of  the  art  develop- 
ment of  the  country  from  the  colonial  period ;  in  itself  no  small  under- 
,  taking. 

The  unprecedented  activity,  progress  and  development  of  art  culture 
in  this  country  during  the  past  few  years,  in  a  measure  to  be  attributed 
to  the  influence  of  the  Philadelphia  exhibition,  furnished  an  amount  of 
new  material  which  has  added  not  a  little  to  the  labor  of  preparation. 
In  the  statistical  tables  given  in  the  "Appendix"  to  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  Commissioner,  and  in  the  record  to  be  found  in  the  Com- 
missioner's own  reports,  under  the  head  of  "Art  Education"  a  summary 
of  this  progress  has  been  given  from  year  to  year. 

HISTORIES   OP   ART  ACADEMIES,   MUSEUMS,   COLLECTIONS,  ETC. 

In  the  historical  accounts  of  the  various  art  institutions,  the  design 
has  been  to  give  as  full  statements  as  could  be  obtained  concerning 
the  individuals  who  took  part  in  their  founding  and  development,  with 
an  account  of  the  several  steps  taken,  and  of  the  character  and  quality 
of  the  works  of  art,  as  well  of  those  included  in  special  exhibitions,  as 
in  the  permanent  collections ;  while,  from  this  cause,  these  histories  may 
be  open  to  the  charge  of  too  much  minuteness  of  detail,  it  is  hoped  com- 
pensation may  be  found  in  the  additional  value  they  may  thus  possess, 
for  those  interested  in  the  particular  institution  or  exhibition,  as  well 
as  by  the  opportunity  afforded  to  each  institution  for  measuring  its 
future  growth.  In  thus  recording  and  perpetuating  the  names  of  all 
those  public  spirited  citizens  of  the  several  communities,  who,  in  the 
past,  as  well  as  recently,  have  so  fully  given  of  their  substance,  their 
time,  and  their  influence,  to  aid  the  progress  of  civilization  and  culture ; 
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only  simple  justice  is  shown  to  an  exemplary  class  of  public  benefac- 
tors. To  leave  an  honorable  name,  to  desire  to  live  in  the  memory  oi 
a  grateful  people,  is  no  unworthy,  or  uncommon,  ambition.  That 
community  will  be  wise  and  far-seeing,  which  will  take  care  to  nur- 
ture a  like  ambition,  by  the  pains  taken  to  honor  and  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  former  benefactors. 

THE  author's  acknowledgments. 

To  those  many  kind  and  often  personally  unknown  friends,  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  without  whose  aid  this  task  could  not  have 
been  accomplished,  the  compiler  of  these  histories  desires  to  return 
heartfelt  thanks.  To  indicate  all  these  kind  friends  by  name,  would 
be  almost  impossible  and  would  incur  the  risk  of  unfortunate  omissions. 

A  partial  list  of  those  to  whom,  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  the 
writer  has  been  more  or  less  directly  indebted  for  information,  advice 
and  assistance;  not  a  few  of  the  wisest  and  kindest  of  whom  are,  alas, 
already  deceased;  would  include  the  names  of  the  leading  educators 
and  educational  ofO^cials  in  many  of  the  States,  cities,  and  towns,  as 
well  as  in  several  of  the  universities  and  colleges,  of  the  United  States; 
of  the  oflBcers,  curators  and  principal  promoters  of  all  public  art  muse- 
ums, art  academies,  art  schools,  and  artistic  associations  and  social 
clubs;  the  leading  librarians;  many  individual  manufacturers,  also 
leading  publishers,  editors,  art  writers,  and  artists;  a  great  number  of 
private  individuals,  lovers  of  art  and  friends  of  education,  with  not  a 
few  of  the  members  of  Congress,  both  Eepresentatives  and  Senators, 
who  have  manifested  an  interest  in  the  work  and  aided,  not  a  little,  by 
encouragement  and  suggestions;  while  many  of  the  Government  officials 
in  Washington  have  taken  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  progress  of  the 
work.  Here  in  Washington,  if  nowhere  else,  may  be  realized  the  co-op- 
eration of  the  many  which  is  essential  to  any  comprehensive  work  by 
the  one.  The  motto  of  the  nation  known  as  the  United  States,  might 
well  be  taken  as  the  motto  of  most  of  the  works  here  published  under 
its  auspices,  "Upluribus  unum."* 

PLAN  AND  CONTENTS  OP  THE  APPENDICES. 

When  an  enlarged  edition  of  the  circular  was  first  planned,  in  reply 
to  varied  and  miscellaneous  requests  for  information,  the  scheme  of  an 

*  For  the  typographical  appearance  of  this  work  the  author  is  solsly  indehted,  for 
aid,  to  Capt.  Henry  T.  Brian,  Foreman  of  Public  Printing,  and  to  his  courteous  and 
accomplished  assistants  of  the  Government  Printing  Office. 
S.  Ex.  209 II 
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appendix,  which  should  contain  such  full  statements  upon  all  the  di- 
verse yet  cognate  topics  which  are  included  in  a  complete  scheme  of 
art  education,  was  decided  on ;  the  object  being  to  give,  in  one  work, 
the  necessary  information  relating  not  only  to  the  elementary  steps  of 
such  industrial  art  education  as  had  been  introduced  in  the  public  schools 
of  Massachusetts,  but  also,  such  as  would  be  useful  to  those  planning 
the  establishing  of  schools  of  high  art,  or  of  public  art  museums ;  with 
lists  of  art  publications,  of  art  material,  etc.,  requisite  to  such  under- 
takings,— ^information  at  that  time  most  difficult  to  obtain.  It  was  also 
thought  desirable  to  give  such  extracts  from  foreign  official  reports,  as 
well  as  from  unofficial  foreign  material,  as  was  requisite  to  an  intelli- 
gent comprehension  of  the  subject  of  art  education  in  its  entirety ;  since 
such  information  would  not  else  be  readily  accessible  to  most  American 
educators  interested  in  these  topics.  In  enlarging  the  scope  of  this 
work,  this  general  plan  has  been  retained. 

GENEEAL  PLAN  OF  THE  EBPOET. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  work,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  show 
the  natural  and  orderly  development  of  art  education,  beginning  with 
the  elementary  drawing  taught  to  children  in  the  public  schools,  and 
progressing  to  the  technical  schools  of  industrial  art  on  the  one  hand, 
or  to  the  academies  of  high  art  on  the  other; — the  same  elementary 
training  essential  equally,  to  the  artisan,  and  to  the  artist;  while  the 
loan  exhibitions,  and  the  permanent  public  art  museums,  are  placed  as 
the  summit  and  crown  of  the  public  art  educational  instrumentalities. 

Views  of  the  leading  art  museum  buildings  with  plans  of  their  in- 
terior arrangement  have  been  obtained  whenever  possible,  and  thanks 
to  the  co-operation  of  publishers  and  of  museum  officials,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  art  collections  can  be  readily  studied  by  all  interested  in 
planning  buildings  for  the  reception  of  similar  collections. 

As  many  inquiries  were  made  as  to  what  was  proposed  by  this  sys- 
tem of  industrial  art  education,  in  response  to  the  urgent  request  of 
the  compiler,  a  number  of  sets  of  illustrations,  giving  the  actual  work 
of  scholars  in  the  Boston  public  schools,  first  issued  in  the  report  of 
the  Boston  committee  on  drawing  1874,  were  cont»ibuted  to  this  pub- 
lication by  Messrs.  J.  G.  Osgood,  &  Co.  of  Boston,  Mass.  the  publish- 
ers;— the  selections  of  subjects  were  made  by  the  writer  so  as  to  pre- 
sent a  fair  view  of  the  whole  course  of  instruction  then  given,  as  shown 
by  the  copies  of  the  actual  work  done  by  pupils. 
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The  system  has  been  introduced  into  the  schools  of  so  many  cities  and 
towns  since  that  time,  that  there  is  no  longer  the  same  reason  for  their 
insertion  that  then  existed ;  therefore,  the  limited  number  of  copies  of 
this  Eeport  which  are  thus  illustrated,  will  be,  as  far  as  possible,  dis- 
tributed among  those  educators  where  as  yet  drawing  has  not  been 
introduced  into  the  public  schools. 

STJMMAEY  OF   APPENDICES. 

Under  each  topic  of  the  somewhat  comprehensive  subjects  of  indus- 
trial and  high  art  education,  the  purpose  has  been  to  collect,  in  the  Ap- 
pendices of  this  report,  such  material  as  shall  best  enable  one  investigat- 
ing a  given  topic  to  come  to  an  intelligent  conclusion.  The  action  of 
European  countries,  and  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  regard  to  the 
elementary  instruction  in  drawing,  having  been  set  forth  in  the  open- 
ingpagesof  "  CircularNo.  2,"  that  part  of  this  circular,  (now  outof  print) 
is  retained  and  inserted  in  Appendix  B.  The  questions  relating  to  in- 
dustrial art  drawing  and  the  practical  results  obtained  by  such  training 
are  of  vital  importance  in  coming  to  a  decision  as  to  the  desirableness  of 
introducing  the  study  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools;  for  this  reason 
the  author  and  editor  of  this  Eeport  felt  that  he  had  secured  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  the  work,  when  he  obtained  from  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Stetson,  the  able  author  of  the  well  known  work  on  "  Tech- 
nical Education,"  a  complete  copy  of  his  full  report  upon  the  results  of 
industrial  art  education,  as  shown  by  the  displays  made  in  the  educa- 
tional department  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition;  a  report,  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  which,  Mr.  Stetson  was  pre-eminently  qualified.  This  report, 
now  first  published  in  full,— an  abstract  only  appears  in  the  official 
reports  of  the  exhibition, — ^possesses  added  interest  to  the  friends  of 
the  lamented  author,  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  last  work  of  this  accom- 
plished educator;  whose  sudden  death,  is  a  loss,  not  only  to  his  friends 
but  to  the  cause  to  which  he  was  so  enthusiastically  devoted. 

In  the  matter  of  technical  art  education,  the  annual  reports,  made  by 
the  committee  on  education  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
contain  so  much  of  permanent  value  upon  the  subject  in  all  its  rela- 
tions, that  it  has  seemed  desirable  to  include  very  full  extracts  from 
them. 

The  establishing  of  public  art  museums,  is  a  matter  of  such  vital  im- 
portance, whether  we  consider  the  general  art  culture  of  the  community, 
or  the  needs  of  students  desiring  special  training  in  art,  that  the  inser- 
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tion  of  the  record,  from  official  publications,  of  what  the  countries  of 
Europe  have  thought  proper  to  do  in  adding  to  their  collections  from 
the  treasures  shown  at  the  several  recent  world's  fairs,  will  need  no 
explanation.  If  those  old  lands,  so  rich  in  examples  of  art,  feel  the 
need  of  such  special  efforts  to  increase  their  stores,  it  needs  no  argu- 
ment to  demonstrate  the  essential  value  of  public  art  collections,  es- 
pecially of  articles  of  industrial  art,  in  a  new  country  lacking  many 
other  opportunities  for  general  art  culture. 

The  admirable  and  eloquent  lecture  delivered  by  Cardinal  Wiseman 
upon  "  the  artisan  and  the  artist,"  is  inserted,  in  view  of  objections  that 
have  been  made  against  any  scheme  of  general  industrial  art  education ; 
and,  as  showing  most  convincingly  the  unbroken  chain  which  links  all 
art,  and  all  art  workers. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  a  list  of  all  art,  and  art  educa- 
tional, publications;  especially  of  all  the  educational  series  of  text- 
books which  have  been  recently  issued  in  this  country.  A  list  of  these, 
compiled  from  the  returns  made  by  publishers  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  this  Bureau,  is  inserted. 

PURPOSE  IN  PLANNING  THE  REPORT. 

In  short,  in  the  preparation  of  this  Report,  the  object  sought  has  been 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  educators,  and  educational  ofBcials,  the  material 
not  only  for  forming  an  intelligent  judgment  upon  the  advisability  of 
introducing  the  study  of  drawing  into  the  public  schools;  but  also,  as 
well,  to  furnish  the  facts  needed  for  a  like  consideration  of  the  questions 
arising  in  regard  to  establishing  special  schools  of  technical  industrial 
art  training,  high  art  academies,  public  art  museums,  art  libraries,  and 
of  making  occasional  public  art  loan  exhibitions.  This  purpose  must 
explain  the  somewhat  miscellaneous  nature  of  the  articles  contained  in 
the  Appendices. 

While  in  the  text  descriptive  of  the  several  institutions,  the  latest 
facts  received  down  to  the  date  of  publication  have  been  embodied ;  in 
the  tables  of  statistics,  June  30th,  1877,*  was  taken  as  the  date  of  clos- 
ing the  tables  and  unless  otherwise  stated,  is  the  date  of  the  statistics 
given. 

The  delays,  which  have  caused  the  publication  of  this  Eeport  to  be 

*  The  statistics  as  published  in  Part  I.  of  this  Eeport  are  those  of  the  sunuuer  of 
1882.  The  statistics  above  referred  to  were  published  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  1877. 
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SO  long  deferred,  have  not  been  without  compensation  in  the  added  ma- 
terial, and  more  correct  information,  which  has  thereby  been  obtained. 

The  conviction,  that  in  the  introduction  of  instruction  in  drawing  in 
all  the  public  schools  of  the  country,  and  in  the  further  development 
of  industrial  art  education  which  must  inevitably  follow  such  universal 
elementary  training  of  the  hand  and  eye,  there  will  be  found,  in  no 
small  degree,  a  remedy  for  the  acknowledged  defects  of  our  present 
system  of  exclusive  literary  education,  largely  prompted  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  work. 

In  the  artistic  development  of  our  industrial  resources  will  be  found, 
it  is  believed,  the  surest  foundation  of  our  future  material  prosperity 
as  a  nation.  The  question  of  the  kind  of  training  that  shall  be  given 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  country,  is  a  vital  one  to  the  political  econ- 
omist, no  less  than  to  the  moralist  and  the  law-maker. 

DETAILS  OF  BLEMENTAEY  ARTISTIC  AND  TECHNICAL  TRAINING- 
MUST  BE  ADAPTED,  BY  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES,  TO  THE  NEEDS  OP 
THEIR   SEVERAL   COMMUNITIES. 

A  nation  of  workers  are  to  be  taught  how  to  work.  The  problem  of 
how  to  best  educate  a  whole  people  is  ever  present  and  pressing  for 
a  solution. 

The  present  Eeport  has  been  prepared  with  the  purpose,  among 
others,  of  aiding  the  intelligent  consideration  of  this  question,  in  one 
of  its  important  phases,  by  the  local  authorities  in  charge  of  schools 
in  their  respective  States  and  neighborhoods ;  for,  while  it  is  believed 
that  such  simple  training  in  the  elements  of  drawing  as  has,  for  exam- 
ple, been  given  in  the  public  schools  of  Washington,  D.  C,  during  the 
past  few  years,  can  be  successfully  introduced,  with  advantage,  in 
every  district  school  in  each  of  the  States ;  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  evi- 
dent that  the  extent  to  which  such  instruction  should  be  pursued,  and 
the  technical  direction  it  should  take,  must  be  determined  for  each 
community,  by  the  industries  and  needs  of  the  different  localities. 

This  diversity,  which  must  be  taken  into  account  by  the  local  author- 
ities, has  been  kept  in  view  in  the  preparation  of  this  Eeport,  and  must 
explain  the  somewhat  eclectic  character  of  the  articles  in  the  Appen- 
dices,, still  farther  varied  by  the  extent  of  the  subjects  treated,  which 
embrace  the  whole  scheme  of  art  education; — from  elementary  drawing 
in  public  schools,  to  the  founding  of  public  museums  of  art. 
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If  this  Report  shall  be  held  to  have  contributed,  in  a  slight  degree, 
to  the  solution  of  the  industrial  problem,  a  great  purpose  will  have  been 
accomplished. 

ADDENDA. 

The  pages  immediately  preceding,  descriptive  of  the  plan  of  this  Ee- 
port  and  its  Appendices,  and  beginning  with  the  account  of  the  prelim- 
inary circular  on  drawing,  etc.,  published  by  this  Bureau  in  1874 ;  were 
written  in  1877  when  the  manuscript  was,  for  the  second  time,  made 
ready  for  the  press;  it  was  again  ready  in  1880,  and  the  statistical 
tables  then  expressly  prepared  for  this  special  report,  appear  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  that  year. 

DIFFICULTIES  DUE   TO   DELAYS  IN  PUBLICATION. 

This  delay  in  going  to  press,  being  synchronous  with  the  most  won- 
derful activity  and  development  of  general  interest  in  all  art  matters,  as 
shown  by  the  founding  of  special  educational  institutions,  both  for  in- 
struction in  high  art,  and  in  all  the  applications  of  art  to  industries; 
and  also,  in  the  establishment  of  museums,  and  the  holding  of  numer- 
ous art  loan  exhibitions,  in  widely  scattered  localities;  it  resulted  that 
it  was  next  to  impossible  to  keep  step  in  this  Eeport  with  the  art  pro- 
gress of  the  country, — though  this  task  was  industriously  undertaken. 
The  statistics  which  are  now  embodied  in  the  tables  which  appear  in 
Part  I  of  this  Eeport  were  collected  down  to  the  close  of  the  school  year 
1881-1882.  A  comparison  between  these  twenty-five  crowded  pages 
and  the  four  meagre  pages  of  similar  statistics,  in  Circular  No.  2,  1874, 
given  in  Appendix  B,  strikingly  illustrates  the  extent  of  this  progress. 

The  rapidity  of  the  progress  of  interest  in,  and  knowledge  of,  the  many 
related  subjects  embraced  in  this  general  art  movement  of  a  whole  peo- 
ple, has  had  a  tendency  to  make  much  that  was  apposite  in  1876  and 
1878,  almost  obsolete  in  1880  and  1882 — the  elementary  statements  im- 
portant in  the  ealier  stages  of  this  development,  seeming  almost  imper- 
tinent in  the  later  stages,  when  knowledge  of  these  topics  has  in  some 
communities  become  so  widely  diffused. 

If  this  progress  of  development  had  been  alike  all  over  the  country, 
it  is  evident  that  much  that  is  here  included  could  properly  be  at  once 
omitted.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  sudden  awakening  of  interest 
and  the  eager  pursuit  of  a  knowledge  of  art  matters,  in  many  communi- 
ties, there  remain  so  many  places,  both  in  the  older  States,  and  in  the 
newer  settlements,  where  not  even  a  beginning  of  practical  industrial 
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art  training  has  been  attempted,  that  there  is  still  ample  opportunity 
for  the  usefulness  of  the  most  elementary  portions  of  this  work. 

To  rewrite  this  Report  from  the  beginning,  with  a  view  to  the  present 
condition  of  general  interest  and  intelligence  in  art  matters,  were  as 
fruitless  as  the  endeavor  to  make  the  first  pages  of  an  encyclopaedia, 
published  serially,  as  inclusive  of  the  latest  acquisitions  and  discoveries 
of  science  as  the  pages  last  printed ;  with  every  passing  day,  progress 
is  made,  and  the  attempt  in  either  case,  would  be  comparable  only  to 
the  unending  labors  of  Sysiphus,  or  the  fruitless  task  of  the  Danaides. 

While  in  the  historical  account  (jf  the  various  institutions  it  has  been 
sought  to  embody  all  details  down  to  the  latest  moment,  there  seemed 
no  more  feasible  plan  than  the  one  adopted,  namely,  in  adding  the  new 
matter  to  leave  the  history  as  previously  completed,*  and  under  the 
head  of  "addenda"  to  proceed  with  the  subsequent  statements.  In 
several  of  these  statements  where  either  the  history  was  early  finished, 
or  where  the  later  development  has  been  the  most  important,  the  sup- 
plementary "  addenda  "  far  exceeds  in  length  the  history  to  which  it  is 
attached. 

So  it  happens  that,  in  its  present  form,  this  Eeport  may,  perhaps,  be 
held  to  resemble  somewhat,  if  only  in  the  manner  of  its  construction 
and  consequent  long-delayed  completion,  one  of  those  vast,  rambling, 
mediaeval  structures,  to  which  succeeding  ages  have  builded  additions 
as  the  needs,  or  tastes  of  new  generations  impelled.  In  such  a  case  as 
is  suggested  in  this  comparison,  the  house,  which  has  been  the  family 
home  for  centuries,  comes  finally  to  seem  rather  a  living  growth  than  a 
dead  building,  and  to  grow  vital  with  the  continuous  life  of  its  inmates; 
the  very  irregularities,  mistakes  and  inconsistencies,  of  the  builders; 
the  incongruous  angles,  gables  and  towers  of  the  structure;  but  adding 
to  its  vitality,  and  lending  themselves  to  combinations  of  picturesque 
beauty  unattainable  in  more  formal  and  academic  edifices.    It  must  be 

*  lu  view  of  the  illustrated  articles  on  several  of  the  leading  art  academies  and 
museums,  -which  have  appeared  in  the  magazines  during  the  past  few  years,  purport- 
ing to  give  their  history  as  well  as  a  contemporary  description,  it  is  only  just  to  the 
author  and  editor  of  this  Eeport  to  state  that  the  histories  of  the  older  institutions, 
down  to  that  time,  as  given  in  Parts  III  and  IV,  were  prepared  and  compiled  by  him 
as  early  as  1877,  from  original  sources  and  investigations,  and  were  by  no  means 
easily  and  lazily  compiled  from  these  magazine  articles,  which  did  not  appear  till 
long  after  the  manuscript  of  this  part  of  this  Eeport  had  been  completed.  That  this 
note  is  needed  is  oue  of  many  misfortunes  incident  to  the  delays  in  printing  this  Re- 
port. 
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far  otherwise,  in  the  instance  of  a  work  like  this,  to  whic  hsuch  idealiza- 
tion could,  by  no  stretch  of  fancy,  attach ;  the  analogy,  as  is  the  wont  of 
that  delusive  figure  of  speech,  failing  at  the  critical  point,  in  a  most  es- 
sential quality;  at  best,  such  a  comparison  could  only  serve  as  an 
apology  for  a  lack  of  external  unity  and  form,  consequent  upon  hin- 
drances and  delays  in  preparation.  SufBciently  fortunate  will  it  be,  if, 
in  this  present  work,  an  interior  essential  unity  of  purpose  and  design 
can  still  be  recognized. 

NEEDS   OF   EDUOATOES,   AS  SPECIAXISTS,   KEPT   IN  VIEW. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest  that,  in  common  with  most  of 
the  publications  of  this  Bureau,  the  needs  of  educators  as  specialists, 
rather  than  the  general  public  interest  in  a  subject,  have  been  kept  in 
view.  The  many  dry  details  of  methods,  the  different  courses  of  study 
here  catalogued,  which  would  be  distasteful  to  the  general  reader  will 
prove,  it  Is  hoped,  of  value,  for  comparison,  to  the  instructors  of  similar 
institutions,  and  as  showing  the  precise  methods  used  to  obtain  cer- 
tain specified  results.  In  the  account  of  the  different  schools  much  of 
this  detailed  material  has  been  embodied  with  a  view  to  its  practical 
utility. 

INTERESTS  OP  THE   GENERAL   READER   CONSULTED  WHEN  POSSIBLE. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  series  of  "  Preliminary  Papers"  and  in  the 
histories  of  the  older  institutions,  whatever  was  thought  likely  to  add  to 
the  interest  of  the  general  reader  was,  so  far  as  the  matter  seemed  at 
all  germane  to  the  subject,  included;  while  in  the  Appendices,  many  ex- 
tracts from  the  eloquent  writings  of  the  great  word  masters  who  have 
written  upon  art  have  been  collected. 

THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  REPORT  IN  PARTS,  OR  VOLUMES. 

It  remains  to  add  that  in  the  final  revision  of  the  materials  collected 
for  this  Eeport, — made  long  after  the  previous  paragraphs  were  written, 
it  was  found  expedient  to  arrange  the  work,  designed  at  first  to  occupy 
but  a  single  volume, — in  four  "  parts,"  or  volumes — and  to  bind  with 
each  "  part"  the  Appendices  particularly  relating  to  its  subject  matter, 
so  that  each  "  part "  will  be,  in  a,measure,  complete  in  itself. 

In  accordance  with  this  plan  Part  I.  contains  first  the  official  orders 
and  correspondence  relating  to  publication,  followed  by  this  "  Intro- 
ductory Chapter,"  and  by  a  series  of  original  papers,  concerning  the 
several  topics  comprised  in  these  volumes,  together  with  a  consideration 
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of  the  complex  questions  underlying  the  subject  matter  of  this  Beport ; 
the  remainder  of  the  volume  is  devoted,  first,  to  a  history  of  some  of 
the  sporadic  efforts  to  incorporate  the  study  of  drawing  as  a  part  of 
common  elementary  education,  which  long  preceded  the  movement  ini- 
tiated by  the  calling  of  "Walter  Smith,  to  Boston,  in  1870 ;  secondly,  to 
a  full  account  of  the  development  of  this  new  feature  in  public  educa- 
tion in  Massachusetts,  from  the  time  of  the  coming  of  Professor  Smith 
to  Boston  down  to,  and  subsequent  to,  his  final  departure.  So  far  as 
possible  this  history  is  compiled  from  the  official  reports  as  made  by 
State  and  city  educational  officials. 

The  result  of  this  forward  step  in  the  training  given  in  the  public  schools, 
in  leading  to  still  other  innovations,  as  manifested  in  the  recent  agitation 
for  the  addition  of  some  form  of  manual  training  to  the  pubUo  school  sys- 
tem, which  is  referred  to  in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  this  chapter,  be- 
comes more  apparent  in  the  closing  pages  of  the  volume;  in  th«  extracts 
given  from  the  later  official  reports  in  the  body  of  the  book,  and  in  the 
fact  that  the  paper  on  "  Industrial  Education,"  by  President  Walker, 
which  forms  one  of  the  later  Appendices  to  this  volume,  was  read  before  a 
con  vention  of  educators,  in  the  summer  of  1884.  This  movement  for  such 
practical  training  of  school  children  as  shall  prepare  them  for  the  arts 
of  industry  is,  in  itself,  a  demonstration  of  the  educational  value  of  the 
study  of  industrial  drawing  to  a  comTnunity ;  since  it  thus  appears  that 
it  not  only  educates  the  school  children,  but  also  their  parents.  Part  I, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  largely  given  to  the  interests  of  the  common  public 
schools,  elementary  and  advanced. 

The  tables  of  statistics  of  public  art  schools  and  art  museums,  which 
precede  the  Appendices,  are  inserted  as  giving  in  brief  the  status  of 
these  institutions  in  1881-'82.  '<  Parts  IIP  and  "  IV"  will  contain  their 
history  in  detail. 

By  the  insertion  of  these  tables  in  this  place.  Part  I  is  made  more 
complete,  as  representative  of  the  Eeport,  and  the  earlier  publication  of 
the  statistics  is  assured.  It  is  also  hoped  that  such  additions  will  be 
reported  by  the  several  institutions,  as  will  permit  the  insertion  in 
Part  IV  of  similar  tables,  giving  the  statistics  for  the  year  ending  June 
30th,  1885,  so  that  this  Eeport  may  include  the  latest,  as  well  as  fullest 
information. 

THE   ARRANGEMENT   OF   THE  APPENDICES. 

In  the  Appendices  to  Part  I  the  papers  are  grouped  in  accordance 
with  the  arrangement  of  topics  in  the  body  of  the  volume. 
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Appendix  A  comprises  papers  connected  with  the  early  efforts  un- 
dertaken from  time  to  time  by  leading  educators,  artists,  and  art  writers, 
to  introduce  the  study  of  drawing  in  the  common  schools,  in  various 
places  in  the  United  States,  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Incidentally,  there  is  given,  in  extracts  from  a  special  report 
made  in  1871,  by  Dr.  Philbrick,  the  well  known  educational  authority 
who  was  at  that  time  superintendent  of  the  Boston  schools,  a  view  of 
the  gradual  development  of  the  public  schools,  from  their  earliest  estab- 
lishment in  Massachusetts;  showing  how  their  scope  has  steadily  en- 
larged and  their  studies  multiplied,  in  order  more  efi&ciently  to  fit  the 
pupils  to  meet  the  ever  growing  needs  of  modern  life.  In  the  light  of 
this  history,  it  appears,  that  the  present  demand  on  the  public  schools 
for  training  in  industrial  art,  and  in  the  use  of  tools,  is  but  the  logical 
outcome  of  events,  and  is  wholly  in  accord  with  the  previous  develop- 
ment of  the  schools;  is,  in  short,  but  a  single  latest  step  in  educational 
evolution. 

In  addition  to  the  American  authorities  here  compiled  in  favor  of 
popular  education  in  art,  and  in  testimony  of  the  direct  influence  of 
artistic  training  upon  industries,  there  is  given  an  account  of  the  con- 
temporaneous struggles  in  England,  and  of  the  mistakes  and  failures 
there  made;  before  the  present  comprehensive  system  of  art  education, 
with  its  magnificent  results  as  shown  in  the  new  development  of  Eng- 
lish art  manufactures,  was  securely  established. 

These  records  of  educa,tional  struggles  in  America  and  England,  testify 
to  the  slowness  of  progress.  They  serve  to  illustrate  by  what  labor  and 
sacrifice  of  individuals,  humanity  advances.  This  appendix,  records  a 
chapter  of  human  history  at  once  sad  and  triumphant.  These  pages 
are  full  of  suggestion,  of  warning,  and  of  encouragement. 

The  accounts  herein  contained  witness  to  the  existence  of  certain 
fundamental  principles  of  correct  art  training,  and  demonstrate  the 
possibility  of  successfully  educating  a  people  in  accordance  therewith. 

Appendix  B  is  made  up  of  the  extracts  from  "  Circular  No.  2,"  before 
referred  to ;  with  a  letter  from  President  Andrew  D.  White  of  Cornell 
University  indorsing  the  value  of  drawing  as  a  study  in  common 
schools ;  and  with  extracts  from  Professor  Walter  Smith's  able  argu- 
ment before  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in  favor  of  the  claims  to 
State  support,  of  the  "  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial 

Art." 
Appendix  0  is  a  collection  of  papers,  on  the  practical  teaching  of  the 
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new  study,  which  includes  the  programmes  of  courses  of  study  as  ar- 
ranged by  Professor  Walter  Smith,  art  director  of  the  State,  for  the 
schools  of  Massachusetts,  with  his  practical  talks  to  the  teachers  of  the 
several  grades  of  the  public  schools  ;  and  liis  addresses  on  similar  topics 
delivered  in  Canada  in  1882 ;  two  addresses,  of  like  character  and  pur- 
pose, since  delivered  by  Mr.  Walter  S.  Perry,  supervisor  of  drawing  in 
the  city  of  Worcester,  Mass.  are  also  included.  This  appendix  will  be 
found  of  especial  interest  to  all  teachers  of  industrial  drawing  in  public 
schools,  and  of  value  to  all  educators,  and  educational  officials,  who 
wish  to  understand  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  new  study. 

Appendix  D  comprises  papers  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Normal  Art  School,  referred  to  in  the  account  of  that  school ; 
also  two  published  letters  relating  to  the  art  director. 

Appendix  E  comprises  papers  relating  to  the  industrial  art  educa- 
tional exhibits  at  the  Centennial,  reciting  the  preparations  made  there- 
for by  educators,  and  describing  much  that  was  there  shown ;  it  in- 
cludes the  valuable  report  on  "Popular  Instruction  in  Elementary 
Drawing"  based  on  the  International  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  in 
1876,  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  B.  Stetson,  showing  the  condition 
of  the  study  at  that  time ;  with  this,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  compare  the 
latest  account  of  the  situation  as  contained  in  the  "Eeport  on  the 
Present  Condition  of  Drawing  in  the  Public  and  Normal  Schools  in  the 
United  States,"  made  to  the  National  Educational  Association,  at 
Madison  Wis.,  in  the  summer  of  1884,  by  a  committee,  appointed  the 
year  previous.  The  final  paper  in  this  appendix  is  the  statement  made 
to  the  International  Educational  Conference  in  London,  August  1884, 
of  the  courses  of  drawing  as  taught  "in  the  public  schools  of  Belgium," 
here  inserted  for  comparison  with  the  methods  adopted  in  American 
schools. 

Appendix  P  is  wholly  compiled  from  the  of&cial  publications  of  the 
English  "  Science  and  Art  Department;"  and  gives,  in  brief,  a  history  of 
the  origin,  progress,  and  present  development  of  the  Department ;  with 
a  list  of  officials ;  an  account  of  the  various  instrumentalities  used,  and 
institutions  established,  or  aided,  by  the  Department ;  with  lists  of  art- 
books,  examples,  and  casts,  approved  for  use  in  art  education.  The 
various  abstracts  in  this  appendix  will  serve  to  convey  some  adequate 
idea  of  the  vast  scope,  complex  machinery,  aud  far-reaching  purposes, 
of  this  important  Department  of  tlie  administrative  Government  of 
Great  Britain. 
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The  enormous  aggregate  of  money  expended  during  the  past  thirty 
years  for  the  purposes  of  the  art  education  of  the  people,  and  the 
large  sums  still  annually  expended  for  this  purpose,  in  the  interest  of 
a  population  numbering  but  little  more  than  one-half  of  that  of  the 
United  States,  utterly  dwarfs  all  that  is  done  in  this  direction,  by 
this  nation ;  or,  by  the  several  States,  and  communities,  of  the  United 
States. 

If  the  Government  and  people  of  Great  Britain  are  wise,  in  thus  an- 
nually increasing  their  expenditure  for  the  promotion  of  the  industrial 
art  education  of  the  people — and  the  results  have  fully  justified  their 
policy  in  this  respect — what  reasons  can  be  advanced  to  justify  the 
continued  apathy  of  American  legislators,  and  communities,  in  regard 
to  the  relations  that  exist  between  the  industrial  art  training,  and  the 
industries  and  manufactures,  of  a  people? 

That  a  people,  so  proverbially  lavish  of  their  means  for  the  purposes 
of  education,  so  profuse  in  their  personal  expenditure  for  foreign  art 
products,  as  are  the  Americans ;  should  remain  insensible  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  movements,  now  going  on  in  all  civilized  countries,  for  the 
promotion  of  the  industrial,  artistic,  and  technical,  training  of  the  peo- 
ple, is  passing  strange.  In  no  other  respects  have  the  Americans  been 
accused  of  a  like  indifference  to  anything  affecting  their  pecuniary  in- 
terests ! 

The  papers  in  this  appendix  indicate  further  sources  of  information, 
so  that  those  so  desiring  can  pursue  their  investigations;  as  the  English 
offlcial  publications  can  be  ordered  through  any  English  bookseller. 

The  purpose  of  this  compilation  was,  not  only  to  give  a  view  of  the 
English  system  as  a  whole,  but  also,  to  furnish  for  study  and  compari- 
son, details  of  courses  of  study,  of  materials  used  for  instruction,  and 
of  methods  used  for  the  promotion  of  a  general  knowledge  and  interest 
in  art  matters,  and  for  these  reasons  the  official  price  lists  of  books,  casts, 
and  models,  are  inserted. 

Appendix  Gis  the  paper  on  "Industrial  Education"  read  by  President 
Walker,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  before  the  Social 
Science  Association  at  Saratoga,  September  9, 1884,  which  is  a  timely 
and  forceful  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  new  education. 

Appendix  H  is  a  report  of  the  inaugural  address  of  Lord  Eeay,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  first  International  Conference  on  Educa- 
tion, held  in  London,  in  connection  with  the  Health  Exhibition,  in  August 
1884.  This  interesting  and  comprehensive  address,  with  the  brief  dis- 
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cussion  that  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Lowell,  the  American  minister,  and 
Mr.  Mundella  participated,  fitly  closes  Part  I,  and  in  some  measure 
serves  to  introduce  Part  II  of  this  Report. 

Part  II  is  occupied  with  accounts  of  sporadic  attempts  at  art  educa- 
tion in  some  public  schools ;  the  new  manual  training  schools ;  the 
various  mechanics'  night  schools,  and  other  similar  institutions,  by 
which  benevolent  and  public  spirited  citizens  have  sought  to  provide 
a  partial  equivalent,  for  the  omission  of  any  form  of  industrial  art 
training  in  public  schools ; — the  various  schools  for  technical  industrial 
education ;  the  agricultural  colleges ;  and  the  schools  of  science. 

The  Appendices  to  this  volume  are  arranged  similarly  to  those  in 
Part  I.  Those  of  Part  II  are  largely  composed  of  material  showing 
what  foreign  nations  are  doing  towards  promoting  the  scientific  and 
artistic  training  of  their  people,  and  the  interest  taken  in  these  efforts 
by  their  leading  statesmen. 

Part  III  is  given  to  an  account  of  the  public  schools  and  academies 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  to  various  associations  and  classes  for  similar  train- 
ing ;  with  such  material  in  the  Appendices  as  relates  to  these  institu- 
tions. 

Part  IV  includes  some  historical  notice  of  the  early  development  of 
art  in  the  United  States,  it  is  however  mostly  given  to  the  public  art 
galleries  and  art  museums,  historically  and  as  at  present  existing ;  it 
contains  also  some  accounts  of  art  loan  exhibitions,  art  clubs,  and  social 
clubs  giving  occasional  art  exhibitions ;  it  is  intended  to  comprise  the 
various  public  instrumentalities  for  promoting  a  knowledge  and  love 
of  art,  by  the  general  public. 

The  Appendices  as  in  the  previous  parts  contain  material  germane  to 
the  body  of  the  volume. 

IT   IS  HOPED    THAT     THEOXJGH  ALL    THE    DIVERSITY    OF    MATERIAL 
HEREIN   COMPRISED   A  LOGICAL   UNITY  WILL  BE   RECOGNIZED. 

In  considering  the  numerous,  varied,  and  comprehensive  topics,  to  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  the  Eeport,  and  of  its  numerous  Appendices,  the 
thoughtful  reader  may,  perchance,  trace  a  chain  of  logic  uniting  them 
all ;  such  a  reader  will,  it  is  hoped,  find  that  these  are  no  "pearls  at  ran- 
dom strung,"  but  treasures  brought  together  to  serve  a  definite  and  con- 
sistent purpose. 

THE   GUIDING  PURPOSE  DEFINED. 

That  purpose  is,  to  make  clear  the  mutual  relation  of  the  arts ;  to 
show  the  importance  to  a  country,  of  the  general  application  of  art  to 
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industries;  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  successfully  developing  in 
any  country,  by  definite  educational  processes,  the  taste  and  skill  requi- 
site to  the  profitable  prosecution  of  such  artistic  industries;  to  urge  the 
importance,  both  of  commencing  the  elementary  training  needed  at  an 
early  age,  and  of  making  the  rudiments  of  this  industrial  education  as 
universally  a  part  of  the  training  of  every  child  in  the  community,  as 
the  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  is  now  made;  to  illustrate  the  possibility 
of  doing  this,  as  shown  by  the  recent  educational  history  of  different 
countries  and  communities ;  to  point  out  the  imperative  need  of  begin- 
ning this  training  at  once ;  to  call  attenton  to  the  extraordinary  facilities 
possessed  by  the  communities  of  the  United  States  in  their  public  school 
systems,  for  the  most  rapid  and  successful  introduction  of  this  train- 
ing; and  to  emphasise  the  direct  bearing  of  such  wide  spread  instruction 
upon  the  industries  and  arts  of  the  whole  people. 

So  much  for  the  practical,  industrial,  material,  side  of  the  argument; 
while,  in  like  manner,  the  relations  of  art  to  the  civilization  of  a  people 
are  illustrated  by  many  American  and  foreign  writers,  who  are  entitled 
to  speak  with  authority. 

The  value  of  the  study  of  art  in  the  colleges  and  universities,  as  an 
element  of  general  culture,  and  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
arts  and  architecture  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans,  as  illustrating  the 
classic  writers ;  the  uses  of  museums  of  archaeology,  art,  and  industrial 
art ;  the  added  charm  given  by  beauty  of  form  and  of  color,  to  the  build- 
ings and  objects  that  environ  our  daily  life;  the  refining  and  ennobling 
mission  of  art;  and,  first  and  last,  the  absolute  unity  of  all  art,  whether 
applied  to  the  adornment  of  some  object  of  common  use,  or  to  the  ex- 
pression of  some  grand  thought  of  a  mighty  master;  are  each,  in  turn, 
suggested. 

CONCLUSION. 

Finally, — to  urge  the  practicability  and  advisability  of  introducing 
industrial  art  education  throughout  these  United  States; — to  show  the 
intimate  relation  of  this  movement  to  the  prosperity  of  a  manufacturing 
people ;  and  to  enumerate  the  resources  and  instrumentalities  now  avail- 
able in  this  country  for  the  development  of  industrial  and  high  art;  sum 
up,  in  briefest  words,  the  purposes  and  contents  of  this  Eeport. 
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"I  do  not  want  art  for  a  few  any  more  than  education  for  a  few  or  freedom  for  a  few." 

William  Mokeis. 

"^o  system  of  education  is  truly  solid  and  sound  and  democratic  which  does  not  make  it  possible  for 
the  child  of  superior  merit,  however  poor,  to  mount  to  the  highest  round  of  the  educatioual  ladder." 

John  U.  Philbkick. 
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The  words  of  the  poet  artist  voice  the  purpose  of  this  volume  and  explain  the  title 
of  these  preliminary  papers,  while  Dr.  Philbrick's  statement  of  the  purpose  of  tree 
public  education  suggests  the  intimate  connection  between  the  liberties  and  the 
education  of  a  people — Art  once  dependent  on  the  patronage  of  popes  and  kings — 
The  association  of  the  arts  in  the  minds  of  the  Puritans,  with  the  "  Restoration"  and 
"the  Papacy,''  the  cause  of  their  antagonism  to  them — This  ancestral  prejudice 
against  the  arts,  inherited  and  widely  extended  throughout  the  United  States — 
The  causes  of  this  prejudice  long  since  extinct — This  prejudice,  already  weakened 
by  the  influence  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  must  soon  disappear  —  Art  in  the 
great  ages  always  democratic — Art  always  greatest  when  secure  of  the  sympathy 
of  the  people — Edward  Everett  on  the  favorable  influences  of  a  Republic  on  the  de- 
velopment of  literature  and  the  arts — Art  in  the  Republics  of  Greece  and  in  the 
mediajval  Republics  of  Italy  —  The  Campanile  of  Giotto  in  Florence — The  Monu- 
ment to  Washington,  in  Washington  City,  D.  C. 

The  words  of  William.  Morris,  the  English  Poet  Artist,  set  on  the 
title  page  of  these  papers,  express  the  motive  of  this  Eeport,  while 
they  may  also  serve  to  illustrate  and  justify  the  title  of  these  introduc 
tory  essays ;  for,  I  am  well  aware  that  the  title  under  which  these  pre 
liminary  pajjers  are  grouped,  will  doubtless  seem  to  many  if  not  para- 
doxical at  least  ill  chosen. 

In  the  strictest  limitation  of  the  words,  "Democracy"  and  "Aristoc 
racy,"  designate  simply  two  different  and  antagonistic  forms  of  govern; 
ment.  In  the  course  of  centuries,  however,  these  words,  though  adopted 
bodily  from  a  dead  language  into  a  living  one,  have  partaken  of  the 
vicissitudes  common  to  all  living  languages,  and  so,  either  by  the  pro- 
cesses of  analogy,  by  the  tendency  of  the  mind  to  multiply  synonyms, 
and  to  designate  some  one  thing  by  a  word  often  originally  applied 
to  an  entirely  different  thing,  or,  by  the  contrary  tendency,  to  burden 
words  with  meanings  whereby  one  word  serves  many  uses,  the  terms 
have  come  to  imply  in  the  popular  understanding,  whether  as  yet  recog- 
nized by  dictionary  makers  or  not,  much  more  than  the  mere  technical 
designations  of  particular  forms  of  government;  for  which  they  were 
first  invented. 

The  word  democracy  or  its  derivatives  may  be  applied  to  anything  re- 

S.  Ex.  209 in  '^''™ 
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lating  to  the  people,  anything  in  which  the  common  people,  or  the  people 
as  a  whole  as  distinguished  from  classes  of  the  people  are  concerned, 
though  such  things  may  have  no  special  reference  to  a  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  present  application  of  the  word  to  art,  it  will  be  found  applica- 
ble if  held  to  strictest  limitation.  The  democratic  governments,  the  so- 
called  "  Eepublics,"  both  in  ancient  times  and  during  the  middle  ages, 
were  always  the  great  and  inspiring  patrons  of  art.  The  term  is  also 
here  used  in  its  broader,  more  general  sense,  as  referring  to  something 
which  concerns,  in  countless  ways,  the  interests  of  all  the  people. 

By  placing  on  the  title  page,  beside  the  significant  words  of  William 
Morris,  the  comprehensive  expression,  by  Dr.  Philbrick,  of  the  ideal 
purpose  of  free  education  in  a  Republic,  the  topics  necessarily  consid- 
ered in  these  preliminary  essays  are  suggested,  as  well  as  the  intimate 
relations  which  must  of  necessity  exist  between  the  art,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  a  free  people. 

It  would  not,  however,  be  strange  if  many  persons  should  still  con- 
sider that  a  more  truthful  title  would  have  been  the  "Aristocracy  of 
Art"  since,  for  some  centuries,  the  works  of  the  artists  have  been 
almost  exclusively  in  the  possession  of  royal,  noble,  or  priestly  person- 
ages, who  in  the  early  period  of  the  Eenalssance,  were  necessarily  almost 
the  sole  patrons  of  art,  the  chief  employers  of  the  artists.  The  Church 
was,  in  fact,  the  great  patron  of  art  before  and  immediately  subsequent 
to  its  first  "  revival,"  so  that  many  of  the  most  famous  works  of  the 
great  masters  of  the  Renaissance,  and  their  immediate  predecessors, 
were  done  in  the  service  of  the  Church ;  in  the  building  and  adorning 
of  cathedrals,  churches  and  monasteries.  Eight  royally  have  the  humble 
artists  repaid  their  debt  to  these  once  powerful  patrons ;  for  the  Popes, 
Sovereigns,  and  lordly  Abbots  who  were  so  fortunate  and  so  enlight- 
ened as  to  secure  their  services,  would  now  hardly  be  reinembered  but 
that  to  them  the  world  is  indebted  for  some  of  the  noblest  of  the  chef 
d'ceuvres  of  Cimabue,  Giotto,  Bellini,  Massaccio,  Perugino,  Titian,  Lion- 
ardo,  Angelo,  Raphael,  Corregio,  Cellini,  Veronese,  Velasquez,  Murillo, 
and  many  another. 

It  was  doubtless  largely  owing  to  this  association  in  the  minds  of 

the  first  color  ists  of  New  England  with  Eoyalty  and  with  Papacy,  that 

what  seems  to  have  been  a  positive  aversion  to  art  was  engendered. 

The  whitewash  of  the  iconoclastic  puritans  and  reformatory  zealots 

in  England,  Scotland  and  Switzerland,  which,  in  church  and  cathedral, 
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effaced  from  sight  such  works  of  painter  or  carver  as  had  escaped  the 
destructive  wrath  which  broke  the  statues,  demolished  the  stained 
glass  windows,  and  despoiled  the  fair  ornaments  of  the  House  of  God, 
still  bears  witness  to  the  intensity  of  the  passion,  which  could  see  in 
these  objects, — whose  exquisite  symmetry  and  fragile  beauty  must  often 
have  mutely  pleaded  for  their  preservation, — only  the  symbols  of  an 
abhorred  faith. 

It  was  then  not  alone  the  poverty  of  the  worshippers  that,  for  so 
many  generations,  made  the  interior  of  the  barn-like  structures  of  the 
New  England  "  Meeting  Houses"  so  bare  and  repulsive.  Consciously 
or  unconsciously,  these  bare  walls  with  their  staring  windows  gave 
utterance  to  an  hereditary  protest  against  anything  that  savored  of 
the  Eestoration  and  of  Papacy !  Nor  did  this  indiscriminate  proscrip- 
tion of  the  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting,  spare  the  sister 
art  of  music ;  for,  though  the  psalmody  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  was 
duly  droned  by  the  worshipping  congregations,  the  introduction  of 
stringed  instruments,  the  violoncello  and  the  violin,  was  long  strenu- 
ously resisted ;  while,  in  many  instances  it  was  not  till  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  that  the  organ,  that  noble  instrument  beloved  of 
Milton,  was  reluctantly  admitted  within  the  sacred  precincts;  for 
strange  as  it  seems,  not  even  the  honored  name  of  the  great  protest- 
ant  poet,  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  availed  to  gain  it  en- 
trance. 

It  is  far  otherwise  now,  and  the  rising  generation  may  well  be  par- 
doned for  reading  these  statements  with  incredulity;  since  even 
throughout  New  England,  many  a  congregation  of  undoubted  puritan 
ancestry,  soothed  by  the  singing  of  a  paid  choir  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  costly  organ,  serenely  worships  in  a  Gothic  church,  illumined  with 
emblematic  windows  of  colored  glass  and  adorned  with  painted  walls ! 
When,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  the  building,  here  erected  for  the 
uses  and  simple  forms  of  worship  of  a  protestant  congregation,  has 
been  too  servilely  copied  from  foreign  church  or  cathedral,  designed 
for  the  stately  and  imposing  ceremonials  of  the  church  of  Eome,  the 
incongruity  between  the  building  and  its  present  uses  is  so  apparent 
that  one  queries  whether,  in  fact,  the  spirit  of  the  art  of  architecture  is 
not  as  truly  absent  from  the  pretentious  modern  building,  as  were  the 
graces  of  architecture  from  the  plainness  of  its  bare  walled  prede- 
cessor. 

This  protest  against  the  historic  customs  and  events  which  led  to  the 
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emigration  of  many  of  the  early  settlers  from  their  English  homes  to 
the  American  wilderness,  lasted  for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  the 
consequent  prejudice  against  the  arts  became  widespread'  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  is  still  vaguely  shared  by  many  who  not  suspect- 
ing its  origin,  do  not  imagine  that  their  instinctive  dislikes  are  only  an 
inherited  prejudice,  a  legacy  left  by  the  political  and  religious  con- 
flicts in  England  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago. 

So  persistent  and  widespread  was  this  prejudice  against  the  Fine  Arts 
that  it  has  been  gravely  urged  that  any  proposition  "before  Congress, 
no  matter  how  excellent  in  itself,  would  have  little  chance  of  approval 
if  it  was  openly  avowed  that  it  was  for  the  encouragement  of  art. 

While  the  strange  embargo  on  the  importation  of  works  of  art  into 
this  country,  enacted  a  few  years  ago  by  Congress  in  the  imposition 
of  a  duty  of  some  30  per  cent,  on  all  such  works,  would  seem  to  lend 
a  slight  color  of  probability  to  such  a  statement,  it  is  by  no  means 
conclusive;  for  this  duty  was  doubtless  imposed  with  a  purpose  to 
protect  American  artists  and  in  the  supposed  interest  of  art  in  this 
country. 

When  Congress  shall  come  to  realize  that  this  duty,  both  by  its 
direct  and  indirect  influence,  works  only  injury  to  all  the  art  interests 
of  the  country,  and  that  this  is  the  judgment  of  the  artists  themselves 
in  whose  pretended  interest  it  was  urged,  it  will  doubtless  be  repealed. 

Any  one  who,  at  the  Centennial,  saw  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
American  people  thronged  the  art  building,  and  observed  their  evident 
enjoyment  of  the  paintings  and  statues  there  shown,  must  from  that 
time  forth  be  incredulous  as  to  any  long  continuance  of  this  prejudice 
against  art. 

It  will  not  then  be  surprising  if,  at  no  distant  day,  the  representa- 
tives of  these  American  people  in  Congress  assembled  manifest  as  in- 
telligent an  interest  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  arts, 
as  they  now  do  in  those  affecting  the  interests  of  the  inventors  and  the 
farmers ;  for  the  American  people  will  then  have  realized  the  vital  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  by  reason  of  the  direct  and  indirect  relations 
of  art  to  their  industries  and  their  prosperity. 

It  has  seemed  worth  while  to  thus  trace  the  remote  causes  that  have 

led  to  such  long  continued  and  widespread  indifference  to  art,  so 

markedly  in  contrast  with  the  sentiment  prevailing  among  the  other 

civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  on  the  part  of  a  people  who,  in  their  love 

for  learning,  their  cultiy^'tion  of  literature  and  their  investigations  in 
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science,  bave  kept  i)ace  with  the  most  eiilighteued  nations.  The  more 
obvious  causes  of  the  delayed  development  of  the  arts  in  the  newly 
settled  continent,  are  recited  elsewhere  in  these  papers.  It  is  only 
sought  to  show  here,  that  the  existent  underlying  prejudices,  which 
would  naturally  antagonize  the  introduction  in  the  various  systems  and 
institutions  of  public  education,  of  the  elementary  and  advanced  train- 
ing, equally  essential  to  the  development  of  the  Industrial  Arts  and  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  had  their  origin  in  causes  long  since  obsolete ;  and, 
further,  to  suggest,  that  the  cultivation  and  patronage  of  the  arts,  is  as 
legitimate  for  the  citizens  of  a  Eepublic  as  for  the  Eulers  of  a  Mon- 
archy.* 

For  such  alliance  between  the  arts  and  the  people,  high  precedent  is 
not  wanting,  since,  though  from  the  beginnings  of  modern  history  the 
monopoly  of  the  works  of  art  by  the  ruling  classes  was  long  continued, 
it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  it  was  not  always  thus.  There  was 
an  Age,  and  a  Eepublic,  in  which  the  arts  flourished  as  never  elsewhere; 
and  in  which  art  had  no  entangling  alliance  with  aristocracy.  In  the 
home  of  Phidias,  art  was  literally  the  art  of  the  people.  Then  in  Athens 
was  seen  the  true  "  Democracy  of  Art,"  when  all  the  citizens  took  each 
a  personal,  lively  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  works  of  their  artists. 
When  such  is  the  case  it  can  be  the  more  easily  understood  how  great 
artists  arise;  since  the  artist  but  emphasizes,  as  it  were,  the  commoh 
thought,  he  only  embodies  in  his  own  person  a  little  more  than  do 
others,  of  the  universal  instinct.  The  sympathy  of  a  whole  people  sus- 
tains and  inspires  him.  If  with  such  surroundings  there  were  not 
great  artists  it  would  be  more  marvellous  than  is  the  fact  that  in  the 
unsympathic  soil  of  America  there  appeared,  from  time  to  time,  both 
before  and  just  after  the  independence  of  the  colonies,  here  and  there, 
for  the  most  part  in  the  midst  of  uncongenial  surroundings,  individuals 
with  artistic  natures  vigorous  enough  to  break  through  the  obstacles  of 
their  environment  and  to  secure  their  own  development.  In  some  notable 
instances,  however,  the  result  was  the  voluntary  expatriation  of  the  ad- 
venturous artists ;  whose  art  lives  were  mostly  passed  in  England,  or 
in  Italy,  where  were  to  be  found  the  congenial  surroundings  and  the 
art  atmosphere,  then  almost  wholly  lacking  in  America. 

In  further  witness  of  the  truth  that  where  Liberty  loves  to  dwell 

*  See  Part  1,  Appendix  A,  Paper  VI,  for  an  account  of  the  condition  of  Art  Patron- 
age in  England,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
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there  will  the  arts  delight  to  come,  that  a  Democracy,  a  Eepublic,  is 
not  only  as  favorable  to  the  development  of  literature  and  the  arts, 
as  is  a  Monarchy,  but  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  man,  be,  in  the 
end,  more  propitious  to  the  putting  forth  of  all  his  powers;  a  few 
words,  spoken,  some  sixty  or  more  years  ago,  on  a  memorable  occasion, 
to  a  company  of  scholars,  in  the  presence  of  the  revered  Lafayette,  by 
Edwar-d  Everett  are  quoted  below. 

The  name  of  Everett  is  a  synonym  for  all  that  is  most  winning  in 
eloquence,  most  admirable  in  scholarship,  most  attractive  in  culture. 
As  scholar,  diplomatist,  statesman,  orator,  philosopher,  patriot,  he 
filled  out  the  full  measure  of  an  honored  and  honorable  life,  and  con- 
tributed no  ordinary  share  to  the  encouragement  of  the  finer  forms  of 
civilization  in  America ;  as  well  as  to  the  growth,  among  his  fellow 
countrymen,  of  a  sound,  intelligent,  patriotic  devotion  to  the  country 
he  so  loved  and  adorned, 

Earely  gifted  by  nature,  fortunate  in  the  surroundings,  and  in  the 
era  in  which  his  life  was  cast ;  firm  in  his  faith  in  the  Eepublic,  and  in 
the  truth  and  persistence  of  the  ideas  he  was  early  called  to  champion, 
he  lived  to  witness  the  triumphant  vindication  of  those  principles,  and 
to  know  that  the  faith  of  his  youth  was  based  on  enduring  foundations. 
It  was  his  happy  fortune,  not  only,  to  have  welcomed  Lafayette  to 
Cambridge  in  1824,  and  to  have  forever  associated  his  own  name  with 
the  memory  of  Washington  by  his  successful  efforts  to  secure  the  pres- 
ervation of  Mount  Vernon,  but  also,  as  the  chosen  orator  of  the  day, 
to  stand  beside  Lincoln,  at  Gettysburg,  on  that  November  day  in  1863, 
made  memorable  forever  by  the  words  then  spoken  by  the  Martyr 
President!  Such  a  life,  coeval  with  the  growth,  the  crisis,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  Eepublic,  linking  with  its  golden  memories  and  patriotic 
efforts  the  days  of  the  Eevolution  to  those  of  the  restored  Union, 
Lafayette  to  Lincoln,  Washington  to  Grant,  may  well  be  termed  fortu- 
nate! 

The  theme  of  the  orator  at  Cambridge  on  the  occasion  referred  to, 
was  a  recital  of  "  The  circumstances  favorable  to  the  Progress  of  Litera- 
ture in  the  United  States  of  America."  The  <few  sentences  that  follow, 
from  this  comprehensive  and  philosophic  address, — in  which  the  serene 
wisdom  of  the  scholar,  fused  by  the  ardor  of  the  patriot,  flows  with  the 
resistless  eloquence  once  so  welcome  and  so  familiar  to  the  contempo- 
raries of  Everett, — are  limited  to  the  setting  forth  of  the  relations  of 
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free  governments  both  to  literature  and  the  arts.  It  was  with  Liter- 
ature chiefly  as  the  special  theme  of  his  discourse  addressed  to  pro- 
fessional scholars,  that  the  orator  dealt,  but,  as  will  appear,  art  was 
not  ignored ;  while  the  arguments  adduced  as  grounds  of  faith  in  a 
glorious  development  of  Literature,  are  sufiSciently  broad  and  compre- 
hensive to  include  all  the  arts.  1  am  happy  in  being  able  to  produce 
such  distinguished  authority  in  supiwrt  of  the  fitness  of  the  title  chosen 
for  these  papers. 

"1  am  aware  that  it  is  a  common  notion,  that,  under  an  elective  gov- 
ernment, of  very  limited  powers,  like  that  of  the  United  States,  we 
lose  that  powerful  spring  of  action  which  exists  in  the  patronage  of 
strong  hereditary  governments,  and  must  proceed  from  the  crown.  I 
believe  it  is  a  prevalent  opinion,  abroad^  among  those  who  entertain 
the  most  friendly  sentiments  toward  the  American  system,  that  we 
must  consent  to  dispense  with  something  of  the  favorable  influence  of 
princely  and  royal  patronage  on  letters  and  the  arts,  and  find  our  con- 
solation in  the  political  benefits  of  a  republican  government.  It  may 
be  doubted,  however,  whether  this  view  be  not  entirely  fallacious.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  by  no  means  true  that  a  popular  government 
will  be  destitute  either  of  the  means  or  the  disposition  to  exercise  a 
liberal  patronage.  No  government,  as  a  government,  ever  did  more 
for  the  Fine  Arts  than  that  of  Athens. 

"It  cannot  but  be,  that  the  permanent  operation  of  a  free  system  of  con- 
stitutional and  representative  government  should  be  favorable  to  the  cul- 
ture of  mind,  because  it  is  in  conformity  with  that  law  of  Nature  by  which 
mind  itself  is  distributed.  The  mental  energy  of  a  people,  which  you  pro- 
pose to  call  out,  the  intellectual  capacity,  which  is  to  be  cultivated  and 
improved,  has  been  equally  diffused,  throughout  the  land,  by  a  sterner 
leveller  than  ever  marched  in  the  van  of  a  revolution, — the  impart. al 
providence  of  God.  He  has  planted  the  germs  of  intellect  alike  in  the 
city  and  the  country ;  by  the  beaten  wayside,  and  in  the  secluded  val- 
ley and  solitary  hamlet  Sterling  native  character,  strength  and  quick- 
ness of  mind,  the  capacity  for  brillant  attainment,  are  not  among  the 
distinctions  which  Nature  has  given,  exclusively,  to  the  higher  circles 
of  life.  Too  often,  in  quiet  times,  and  in  most  countries,  they  perish 
in  the  obscurity  to  which  a  false  organization  of  society  consigns  them. 
And  the  reason  why,  in  dangerous,  convulsed,  and  trying  times,  there 
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generally  happens  an  extraordinary  development  of  talent,  unquestion  ■ 
ably  is,  that,  in  such  times,  whatever  be  the  nominal  form  of  the  gov- 
ernment, necessity,  for  the  moment,  proclaims  an  intellectual  Eepub- 
lic. 

"  What  happens  in  a  crisis  of  national  fortune,  under  all  governments, 
is,  in  this  respect,  the  steady  and  natural  operation  of  our  political 
institutions.  Their  foundation,  at  last,  is  in  dear  Nature.  They  do 
not  consign  the  greater  part  of  the  social  system  to  torpidity  and  mor- 
tification. They  send  out  a  vital  nerve  to  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity, however  remote,  by  which  it  is  brought  into  living  conjunc 
tion  and  strong  sympathy  with  the  kindred  intellect  of  the  nation. 
They  thus  encourage  Nature  to  perfect  her  work,  on  the  broadest 
scale.  By  providing  systems  of  universal  and  cheap  education,  they 
multiply,  indefinitely,  the  numbers  of  those  to  whom  the  path  is  opened, 
for  further  progress ;  and  thus  bring  up  remote,  and  otherwise  unpat- 
ronized,  talent  into  the  cheerful  field  of  competition.  The  practical 
operation  of  popular  institutions  of  government  provides,  in  innu- 
merable ways,  a  demand  for  every  species  of  intellectual  effort,  not 
merely  within  the  circle  of  a  capital,  but  throughout  the  land.  In 
short,  wherever  man  has  been  placed  by  Providence,  endowed  with 
rational  capacities  of  improvement,  there  the  genius  of  the  Eepnblic 
visits  him,  with  a  voice  of  encouragement  and  hope. 

m  *****  * 

"Our  country  is  called,  as  it  is,  practical;  but  this  is  the  element  for 
intellectual  action.  No  strongly  marked  and  high  toned  literature, 
poetry,  eloquence,  or  philosophy,  ever  appeared,  but  under  the  pressure 
of  great  interests,  great  enterprises,  perilous  risks,  and  dazzling  re- 
wards. Statesmen,  and  warriors,  and  poets,  and  orators,  and  artists, 
start  up  under  one  and  the  same  excitement.  They  are  all  branches 
of  one  stock.  They  form,  and  cheer,  and  stimulate,  and,  what  is  worth 
all  the  rest,  understand,  each  other ;  and  it  is  as  truly  the  sentiment 
of  the  student,  in  the  recesses  of  his  cell,  as  of  the  soldier  in  the  ranks, 
which  breathes  in  the  exclamation, 

"  To  all  the  sons  of  sense  proclaim, 
One  glorious  hour  of  crrowded  life, 
Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name; 

crowded  with  emotion,  thought,  utterance,  and  achievement. 
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"But  let  US  examine,  more  carefully,  the  experience  of  former  ages, 
>ind  see  how  far  their  political  institutions,  as  they  have  been  more  or 
less  popular,  have  been  more  or  l^ss  productive  of  intellectual  excel- 
lence. When  we  make  this  examination,  we  shall  be  gratified  to  find, 
that  the  clear  precedents  are  all  in  favor  of  liberty.  The  greatest 
efforts  of  human  genius  have  been  made  where  the  nearest  approach 
to  free  institutions  has  taken  place.  Not  one  ray  of  intellectual  light 
shone  forth,  as  far  as  we  know,  to  cheer  the  long  and  gloomy  ages  of 
the  Memphian  and  Babylonian  despots.  Not  an  historian,  not  an 
orator,  not  a  poet,  as  has  been  already  observed,  is  heard  of  in  their 
annals. 

"Mark  the  contrast  in  Greece.  With  the  first  emerging  of  that  coun- 
try into  the  light  of  political  liberty,  the  poems  of  Homer  appear. 
Some  centuries,  alike  of  political  confusion  and  literary  darkness,  fol- 
low, and  then  the  great  constellation  of  their  geniuses  seems  to  rise  at 
once.  The  stormy  eloquence  and  the  deep  philosophy,  the  impassioned 
drama  and  the  grave  history,  were  all  produced  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  "  tierce  democratic  "  of  Athens. 

"Here,  then,  the  genial  influence  of  liberty  on  letters  is  strongly  put 
to  the  test.  Athens  was  certainly  a  free  state ;  free  to  licentiousness, 
free  to  madness.  The  rich  were  arbitrarily  pillaged  to  defray  the  pub- 
lic expenses ;  the  great  were  banished  to  appease  the  envy  of  their 
rivals ;  the  wise  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  populace.  It  was  a  state,  in 
short,  where  liberty  existed,  with  most  of  the  imperfections  which  have 
sometimes  led  the  desponding  to  love  and  praise  despotism.  Still, 
however,  it  was  for  this  lawless,  merciless,  but  free  people,  that  the 
most  chaste  and  accomplished  literature  which  the  world  has  known, 
was  produced. 

"No I  the  noble  and  elegant  arts  of  Greece  grew  up  in  no  Augustan 
age.  Unknown  before  in  the  world,  strangers  on  the  Nile,  and  on  the 
Euphrates,  they  sprang  at  once  into  life,  in  a  region  not  unlike  our  own 
New  England, — iron-bound,  sterile,  but  free. 

"The  Egyptian  architects  could  erect  structures,  which,  after  three 
thousand  years,  are  still  standing  in  their  uncouth,  original  majesty  ; 
but  it  was  only  on  the  barren  soil  of  Attica,  that  the  beautiful  columns 
of  the  Parthenon  and  the  Theseum  could  rest,  which  are  standing 
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also."  (Phi  Beta  Kappa  Oration.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1824.  Everett's* 
Orations,  Yol.  I,  pages  1-44.*) 

A  few  words  in  further  illustration  of  the  favoring  circumstances 
existing  in  Greece  for  the  devielopment  of  Art  are  taken  from  the  of&cial 
lectures  addressed  to  the  students  of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  London, 
nearly  a  century  ago :  t 

"History  informs  ns  that  if  Eeligion  and  Liberty  prepared  a  public, 
and  spread  a  technic  taste  over  all  Greece,  Athens  and  Corinth  must 
be  considered  as  the  principal  nurses  of  Art,  without  whose  fostering 
care  the  general  cause  mentioned  could  not  have  had  so  decided  an 
effect;  for  nothing  surely  contributed  so  much  to  the  gradual  evolution 
of  Art,  as  that  perpetual  opportunity  which  they  presented  to  the  artist 
of  public  exhibition;  the  decoration  of  temples,  halls,  porticoes,  a  suc- 
cession of  employments  equally  numerous,  important,  and  dignified ; 
hence  that  emulation  to  gain  the  heights  of  Art ;  the  fervour  of  public 
encouragement,  the  zeal  and  gratitude  of  the  artists  were  reciprocal : 
Polygnotus  prepared  with  Cimon  what  Phidias  with  Pericles  established, 
on  public  taste,  Essential,  Characteristic,  and  Ideal  Styles. 

"  Whether  human  nature  admitted  of  no  more,  or  other  causes  pre- 
vented a  farther  evolution  of  powers,  nothing  greater  did  arise ;  Polish, 
Elegance,  and  Novelty  supplied  Invention ;  here  is  the  period  of  decay ; 
the  Art  gradually  sunk  to  mediocrity,  and  its  final  reward — Indifference. 

"The  artist  and  the  public  are  ever  in  the  strictest  reciprocity:  if 
the  Arts  flourished  nowhere  as  in  Greece,  no  other  nation  ever  interested 
itself  with  motives  so  pure  in  their  establishment  and  progress,  or  al- 
lowed them  so  ample  a  compass.  As  long  as  their  march  was  marked 
with  such  dignity,  whilst  their  union  excited  admiration,  commanded 
attachment,  and  led  the  public,  they  grew,  they  rose;  but  when  indi- 
vidually to  please,  the  artist  attempted  to  monopolize  the  interest  due 
to  Art,  to  abstract  by  novelty  and  to  flatter  the  multitude,  ruin  followed. 
To  prosper,  the  Art  not  only  must  feel  itself  free,  it  ought  to  reign :  if 
it  be  domineered  over,  if  it  follow  the  dictate  of  Fashion  or  a  Patron's 
whims,  then  is  its  dissolution  at  hand."  [Twelfth  Lecture,  vol.  iii, 
pages  41-59.] 

*  Orations  and  Speeches  on  Various  Occasions.  By  Edward  Everett.  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.     Boston.     Four  volumes.     Vols.  I  and  II,  1856;  III,  1870;  IV,  1872. 

tThe  Life  and  Writings  of  Henry  Fuseli,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  R.  A.,  keeper  and  professor  of 
painting  to  the  Royal  Academy  in  London,  member  of  the  flist  class  of  the  Academy 
of  St.  LTike  at  Rome.  The  former  written,  and  the  latter  edited  by  John  Knowles, 
F.  R.  S.,  his  executor.  London:  Henry  Colburn  &  Richard  Bentley,  1831.  In  three 
volumes. 
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The  critical  knowledge  and  sympathetic  interest  in  the  work  of  their 
artists  which  characterized  the  citizens  of  the  Eepublic  of  Athens,  in 
the  times  of  Pericles  and  Phidias,  reappeared  in  the  mediaeval  Eepub- 
lics  of  Italy ;  nowhere  were  they  more  clearly  manifested  than  within 
the  walls  of  Florence. 

How  potent  and  all  pervading  was  this  love  of  art  among  the  people 
of  Florence,  how  fully  their  chosen  rulers  realized  that  the  works  of 
the  artists  were  the  crown  of  the  city  and  the  glory  of  all  its  inhabit- 
ants, may  be  seen  in  the  immunity  granted  to  the  artists.  Prom  gener- 
ation to  generation,  in  the  very  midst  of  warring  factions,  of  revolutions 
and  counter  revolutions,  of  contentions,  exilings,  and  executions,  in- 
cident to  the  turbulent  life  of  the  tumultuous  city,  as  Guelph  or  Ghibbe- 
line,  and  later,  Bianchi  or  Neri,  were  victorious,  the  artists  peacefully 
pursued  their  calling ;  laying  strong  and  deep  the  foundation  walls  of 
the  new  cathedral,  building  up  the  fortress  pile  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Signory,  erecting  the  beautiful  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  or  sink- 
ing the  foundations  of  Sta.  Croce,  the  church  destined  to  become,  for 
centuries,  the  mausoleum  of  the  distinguished  dead  of  Florence. 

Six  hundred  years  ago,  the  authorities  of  the  Eepublic  directed  their 
architect,  Arnolfo,  to  undertake  several  public  buildings;  and  the 
Florence  of  to-day,  shows  in  its  great  distinctive  features,  the  aspect 
then  impressed  upon  it  by  the  creative  mind  of  that  one  man.  So  last- 
ing is  art;  so  enduring  the  memory  of  the  great  artist! 

Nothing  so  exemplifies  the  wonderful  wealth  of  the  country  and  the 
age  in  men  of  genius,  as  the  fact  that  a  century  later  saw  Brunelleschi 
crowning  Arnolfo's  church  walls  with  his  matchless  dome,  while  Giotto 
had  planned  and  long  before  begun  the  upspringing  tower,  whose  aerial 
lightness  and  sculptured  beauty,  all  unfinished  as  it  is,  has  never 
been  surpassed  ;  while  other  unknown  artists  had  lifted  high  in  air  the 
virile  tower  which  surmounts  the  Palace  of  the  Signory.  Nevertheless, 
although  the  completed  charm  of  the  architecture  of  the  city  was  un- 
seen by  Arnolfo,  or  Giotto,  who  both  died  leaving  their  works  unfin- 
ished, the  plan  and  the  grouping  of  the  main  buildings,  which  give 
character  to  the  city,  remain  as  Arnolfo  designed  them. 

The  following  words,  which  purport  to  be  from  the  edict  of  the  Sig- 
nory promulgating  their  order  to  Arnolfo  to  undertake  the  reparation 
of  Sta.  Eeparata,  bear  witness  to  the  place  held  by  the  arts  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Florentines ;  nor  if,  instead  of  being  veritable,  they  are 
but  the  feigned  utterances  attributed  to  their  ancestors  by  a  later  gen- 
eration, are  they  of  much  less  value  as  evidence;  since,  in  the  latter 
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event,  they  witness  to  the  zeal  for  art  ascribed  by  tradition  to  the  elder 
generation,  and  evidenced  by  these  enduring  monuments. 

The  rival  Eepublics  of  Sienna,  and  of  Pisa,  had  begun  their  noble 
cathedrals,  while  Florence  possessed,  as  yet,  only  Dante's  "  Bel  Gio- 
vanni," the  present  Baptistry  of  the  Duomo,  a  beautiful  but  small 
building  to  serve  as  the  central  church  of  the  city.  It  was  not  for 
the  proud  citizens  of  this  Eepublic,  to  long  endure  any  apparent  infe- 
riority to  its  hostile  rivals.  The  resolve  that  in  its  new  great  church 
Florence  should  outrank  all  other  cities,  breathes  in  every  syllable  of 
their  somewhat  grandiloquent  words. 

"  Since  the  highest  mark  of  prudence  in  a  people  of  noble  origin,  is  to 
proceed  in  the  management  of  their  afiairs  so  that  their  magnanimity 
and  wisdom  may  be  evinced  in  their  outward  acts,  we  order  Arnolfo, 
head  master  of  our  commune,  to  make  a  design  for  the  restoration  of 
Sta  Eeparata*  in  a  style  of  magnificence  which  neither  the  industry 
nor  power  of  man  can  surpass,  that  it  may  harmonize  with  the  opinion 
of  many  wise  persons  in  this  city  and,  state,  who  think  that  the  com- 
mune should  not  engage  in  any  enterprise  unless  its  intention  be  to 
make  the  result  correspond  with  the  noblest  sort  of  heart  which  is 
composed  of  the  united  will  of  many  citizens." 

Their  exalted  ideal  of  a  Eepublic  lives  in  their  final  words,  "the 
noblest  heart,  the  united  will  of  the  people." 

The  above  quotation  is  given  by  Mr.  Charles  C.  Perkins,  in  his  ad- 
mirable work  on  Tuscan  Sculptors t  (Vol.  J,  page  54). 

It  is  first  given  by  Del  Migliore,  an  Italian  writer  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  who  claims  to  have  copied  it  himself  from  the  original  manu- 
script in  the  archives  ol  Florence ;  this  assertion  is  questioned  by  some 
later  authorities  ;  however,  as  previously  remarked,  if  it  is  but  the  in- 
vention of  Migliore,  it  is  at  least  good  evidence  of  the  traditions  of  his 
day  as  to  the  esteem  in  which  the  arts  were  held  by  the  early  Floren- 
tines. 

In  Mrs.  Oliphant's  "Makers  of  Florence"!  (page  97)  occurs  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  a  decree  of  the  Signory: 

"  The  Florentine  Eepublic  soaring  ever  above  the  conception  of  the 

*  Since  known  as  the  "Duomo"or  "Sta.  Maria  del  Fiore" — Saint  Mary  of  the 
Flower —  the  great  cathedral  of  the  city. 

t  Tuscan  Sculptors,  their  lives,  works,  and  times,  ^vith  illustrations  from  original 
drawings  and  photographs  by  Charles  C.  Perkins.  "  Als  Ich  Kan,  Nicht  als  ik  wil." 
(Dutch  proverb.)  In  two  volumes.  (Qnaito.)  London,  Longman,  Green,  Long- 
man, Roberta  and  Green.     18C4.     Pp.  Vol.  I :  lvi-a67,  39  pi.  Vol.  II:  vii-267,  6  pi. 

t  The  Makers  of  Florence  :  Dante,  Giotto,  Savonarola  ;  and  their  City.  By  Mrs.  011- 
phant.     London  :  Macmilla£pj^'fli^&C/  ftj?7M;Cj»Saft®395. 
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most  competent  judges,  desires  that  an  edifice  should  be  constructed 
so  magnificent  in  its  height  andbeauty  that  it  shall  surpass  everything 
of  the  kind  produced  in  the  time  of  their  greatest  power  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans." 

In  Mrs.  Oliphant's  book  this  decree  is  held  to  refer  to  the  cathedral, — 
Sta.  Eeparata  itself; — in  fact,  however,  it  refers  to  the  Campanile,  and 
must  have  been  given  some  forty  years  after  the  decree  addressed'  to 
Arnolfo. 

Giotto  had  now  (1334),  as  'Maestro  del  Opera,"  been  put  in  charge  of 
the  works  of  the  cathedral,  doubtless  then  so  well  advanced  towards 
completion  that  the  construction  of  the  bell  tower,  that  indispensable 
adjunct  to  every  Italian  church,  could  safely  be  undertaken.* 

In  view  of  the  recent  comiiletion  (February,  1885)  of  the  mighty 
shaft,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Washington,  in  the  capital  city  of  the 
United  States,  for  which  the  greatest  altitude  of  any  structure  on  earth 
is  claimed,  and  on  which  the  cap  stone  was  not  laid  till  nearly  forty 
years  after  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone,  we  may  surmise  that  this 
monument, —  erected  conjointly  by  individual  citizens,  and  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  to  the  most  eminent  of  the  founders  of  the 
Great  Eepublic,  and  purposely  planned  to  o'ertop  i>yramids  and  cathe- 
dral spires, — was  designed  in  a  similar  spirit  of  emulation  with  the 
works  of  the  elder  nations,  as  expressed  by  the  decree  of  the  Signory, 
if  not,  in  fact,  inspired  by  some  memory  of  that  very  decree. 

This  monument,  by  the  magic  of  its  completion  marvellously  trans- 
formed from  the  seemingly  hopeless  ugliness  of  its  long  unfinished 
state  to  a  structure  of  majestic  beauty ;  the  truncated,  meaningless 
pile,  taking  on  at  last,  the  harmonious  lines  of  the  obelisk ;  its  mag- 
nitude lost  in  the  grace  of  its  proportion,  stands  in  its  completed  per- 
fection, pure,  simple,  sublime.  First  seen,  far  off,  a  line  of  light  against 
the  sky,  it  thrills  and  captivates  the  beholder,  and,  on  a  nearer  view, 
effectually  refutes,  by  its  upspringing  lightness  and  majestic  grandeur, 
the  stereotyped  sophistical  objection  of  complaining  critics,  that,  since 
an  obelisk  was  a  monolith  of  moderate  height,  the  project  of  construct- 
ing a  gigantic  monument  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk,  was  utterly  inar- 
tistic and  foredoomed  to  failure! 

*  I  am  indebted.to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Perkins  for  reference  to  the  Italian  origi- 
nals of  the  extracts  from  the  two  decrees :  Gualandi  (Memoriee  Originate  Italianae 
risguardante  Le  Belle  Arti.  Bologna,  1843),  see  page  102  of  4th  series  for  the  decree 
referring  to  Sta.  Reparata,  and,  note  12  to  same  page,  for  the  later  decree  about  the 
Campanile.  These  decrees  were  first  published  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  by  Del  Migliore  in  his  Pirenze  Citt^  Nobilissima. 
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Never  had  the  sententious  utterance  of  the  Romams  f  uUer  j  ustifloation ; 
"  finis  coronat  opus."  As  the  statue  of  "Washington,  by  Greenough, 
represents  the  apotheosis  of  the  hero ;  so,  this  monument  to  Washing- 
ton, is  the  apotheosis  of  the  obelisk ; —  literally  lifting  the  monolith  to 
the  skies. 

Although  but  few  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the  placing  of  the  cap 
stone,  and  workmen  are  still  busy  in  completing  the  details,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  an  absolutely  new  and  striking  feature  has  been  added  to  the 
hitherto  familiar  landscape.  Midway,  as  it  seems,  between  the  impos- 
ing mass  of  the  Capitol  with  its  aspiring  dome,  and  the  lesser,  but  still 
noble  fagade  of  the  mansion  at  Arlington  with  the  massive  columns  of 
its  lofty  portico, —  which,  from  beyond  Potomac,  flings  back  the  early 
rays  of  the  morning  sun,  or,  later,  sits  in  shadow,  dark  and  cool,  beneath 
its  western  screen  of  broad  armed  trees, — now  rises  the  mighty  shaft, 
dazzling  in  the  sunlight,  overtopping  all  lesser  structures,  subordi- 
nating even  the  great  masses  of  stately  and  imposing  government  build- 
ings, and  linking  these  two,  in  a  grander  harmony  than  before ! 

So  long  as  it  was  unfinished,  this  piled  mass  of  stone  remained  but  a 
blot  in  the  picture,  incongruous,  intrusive.  Art  or  Nature,  would  none 
of  it!  Tear  after  year  went  by,  and  the  unfinished  pile,  a  melan- 
choly instance  of  arrested  development,  but  grew  more  and  more  intol- 
erable ;  nor,  when  once  again  the  work  was  undertaken,  and  month  by 
month,  the  increasing  altitude  and  whiter  layers  of  the  newly  quarried 
marble,  told  of  growth  in  place  of  stagnation,  was  there  any  gain  of 
beauty,  the  ugly  mass  still  seemed  only  to  grow  more  obtrusive  and  in- 
harmonious. 

How,  with  its  completion,  all  this  has  changed!  Already  become  an 
essential  feature  of  the  landscape  Nature  seems  at  once  to  have  "taken 
it  to  her  heart,"  and  as  some  great  natural  object,  a  mountain  or  a  lake, 
it  loyally  responds  to,  and  reflects,  in  turn,  her  various  moods. 

Sometimes  the  mighty  mass,  gradually  enfolded  by  the  rising  mists, 
seems  as  unsubstantial  as  they ;  as,  slowly  melting  into  their  embraces, 
it  fades  from  sight!  Again,  in  the  early  dawn, — where  in  the  un- 
certain light  the  solitary  shaft  glimmers  ghostly  and  gray,  as  if  weary 
of  the  lonely  watches  of  the  slow  passing  night, —  suddenly  its  uplifted 
summit  catches  the  first  rays  of  the  eastern  sun  and  flashes  into  life, 
heralding  the  "jocund  day"  1  Through  all  the  day  alternate  lights  and 
shadows  play  upon  its  graceful  shaft,  till,  at  length,  the  slow  descend- 
ing sun  floods  with  light  its  western  side.   Slowly  rising  higher  and 
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higher  towards  the  very  summit,  where  "  parting  day  loves  to  linger 
and  play,"  creep  the  evening  shadows ;  still  high  up  in  the  heavens, 
long  after  the  plain  below  is  hid  in  darkness,  the  sloping  western  facet 
flashes  like  a  new  born  star! 

Swinging  westward  and  eastward,  as  the  day  goes  by,  like  some 
great  "ship  at  anchor",  moved  only  by  the  flowing  and  ebbing  of  the 
tide,  the  monitory  shadow  of  the  monument  traces  on  the  dial  of  the 
earth  the  passing  of  the  hours!  So,  day  by  day,  this  enduring  object 
grows  familiar,  suiting  with  its  changing  aspects  the  varying  moods  of 
Nature  and  of  man,  till,  by  the  subtile  charm  of  association,  it  links  it- 
self with  the  lives  and  the  affections  of  men. 

Witnessing  the  wonderful  transformation  wrought,  in  this  instance, 
simply  by  the  completion  of  the  design,  one  regrete  more  than  ever  that 
the  later  taste  of  the  Florentines,  long  after  the  artist's  death,  should 
have  rejected  Giotto's  plan  of  completing  his  tower  by  a  symmetrical 
spire  of  graceful  and  exquisite  proportions ;  for,  since,  in  its  truncated 
incompleteness,  it  has  been  for  centuries  held  so  beaixtiful,  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  believe  that  the  complete  carrying  out  of  the  artist's  de- 
sign would  have  given  to  this  wonder  of  the  Occident,  an  added  beauty 
of  perfection  and  symmetry. 

The  limiting  word  'Occident'  is  used  because  the  marvels  of  oriental 
construction  still  existing  in  India,  far  outrival,  in  wealth  of  material, 
in  grandeur  of  proportion,  in  lavishness  of  expenditure,  in  grace  of  de- 
sign, and  in  exquisite  delicacy  of  ornament,  the  clumsier  architecture  of 
Europe.  It  needs  but  to  name  that  world  wonder,  the  Taj  Mahal  at  A  gra, 
with  its  marvellous  dome  and  minarets  of  glistening  marbles,  wrought 
with  profusion  of  carvings,  in  the  erection  of  which,  it  is  said,  twenty 
thousand  workmen  toiled  for  more  than  twenty  years;  to  realize  that 
this  is  a  greater  wonder  of  architecture  than  is  the  beautiful  and  boasted 
tower  of  Florence.  Between  these  triumphs  of  the  Italian  and  the 
Indian  builder,  there  is  the  same  contrast  as  between  the  smooth,  white 
surfaces  of  the  simple  shaft  of  stone  in  Washington,  and  the  tinted 
marble  mosaics  of  the  great  bell  tower,  with  its  solid  lower  stories 
enriched  with  rare  sculptures,  and  the  soaring  upper  stories  pierced 
with  high,  upspringing  jwinted  arches,  with  their  slender,  twisted  shafts 
of  stone,  lending  to  the  massive  structure  serial  lightness  and  grace. 

Of  course  there  is  no  room  for  comparison  between  the  two  structures 
as  works  of  art,  Giotto's  tower  being  the  consummate  flower,  the  per- 
fection of  the  art  of  architecture,  unsurpassed  and  unequalled  in  Europe, 
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during  the  five  hundred  years  gone  by  since  the  great  artist  designed 
the  exquisite  structure ;  while  the  monument  to  Washington  is  simply 
ail  admirable  example  of  the  work  of  the  engineer,  the  problem  given 
being  to  copy,  enlarging  to  scale,  an  Egyptian  obelisk.  There  is  in  this 
no  room  for  originality  of  design,  or  artistic  invention;  though  in  the  safe 
uplifting  of  this  mighty  mnss  of  stone,  there  were  abundant  opportuni- 
ties for  the  exercise  of  all  the  resources  of  the  scientific  engineer  and 
builder. 

The  fidelity  of  the  leaders  of  contending  parties  in  the  state,  during 
the  existence  of  the  Republic,  to  the  interests  of  Florence  as  para- 
mount to  all  else,  shown,  as  already  suggested  in  the  immunity  granted 
to  the  artists,  long  survived;  and  the  later  masters  of  the  Tuscan  state, 
no  longer  a  Eepublic,  likewise,  in  accordance  with  the  wont  of  the 
earlier  popular  rulers  of  the  commune,  busied  themselves  with  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  arts  and  the  adornment  of  the  city. 

Our  present  purpose  is,  however,  by  no  means  to  trace  the  course 
of  art  in  Florence  further  than  to  show  that  the  true  source  of  that 
glory  of  art,  which  gave  to  the  City  of  the  Lily  so  proud  an  eminence  in 
history,  and  which  makes  the  small  Tuscan  town  still  one  of  the  nota- 
ble cities  of  the  world,  was  in  the  Eepublic, —  in  the  People,  who  made 
and  ruled  that  early  commonwealth. 

In  like  manner,  whenever  and  wherever  the  common  people  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  see  great  works  of  art  continually  about  them, 
there  has  been  on  their  part  no  lack  of  love  for,  or  knowledge  of  the 
arts. 

The  "Democracy  of  Art"  springs  from  the  Democracy  of  the  Peoplel 
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The  Church  the  guardian  of  learning  through  the  chaotic  centuries  between  the 
fall  of  the  Eoman  Empire  and  the  rise  of  Modern  Europe— Church  building  in  the 
Middle  Ages — How  the  Church  made  use  of  Art  and  thus  incidentally  extended  a 
knowledge  and  love  of  Art  among  the  people — The  proclamation  by  the  Church 
of  the  value  of  each  individual  soul ;  sowed  broadcast  the  fructifying  seeds  of  de- 
mocracy— The  Crusades,  and  the  building  of  Cathedrals,  taught  the  people  of  all 
classes  to  work  together  for  common  ends,  and  the  Modern  Era  had  dawhed — The 
rise  of  architecture  in  France  —  The  modern  governmental  Art  galleries  a  result  of 
t,he  changed  relations  between  Churcli  and  State — That  these  galleries  belong  to 
the  people,  not  to  their  temporary  rulers,  is  generally  recognized  — The  increase  and 
more  general  diffusion  of  wealth  in  modern  times,  tends  to  the  popularization  of 
Art — Effect  of  this  more  general  knowledge  of  Art  on  the  development  of  artistic 
industries — Why  the  title  of  "  The  Democracy  of  Art "  was  chosen  for  these  papers — 
The  interests  of  Art,  the  proper  concern  of  the  people  —  A  general  diffusion  of  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  Art,  desirable  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  service  rendered  to  humanity,  and  to  modern  civilization,  by  the 
Church,  through  all  the  chaotic  centuries  subsequent  to  the  successive 
irruptions  of  the  northern  barbarians,  whose  innumerable  and  savage 
hordes,  falling  like  avalanches  from  the  impending  Alps  upon  the 
plains  of  Italy,  overthrew  the  debased  legionaries  of  the  crumbling 
empire  of  Eome,  and  submerged,  "in  one  red  burial  blent,"  the  arts, 
the  learning,  and  the  civilization  of  antiquity,  is  a  thrice-told  tale.  It 
has  been  incidentally  so  tersely  and  eloquently  restated  by  a  recent 
writer, — himself  a  high  authority  upon  all  matters  relating  to  the  his- 
tory of  art, — and  the  fact  that  the  Church  proclaimed  and  sustained 
the  innate  dignity  and  worth  of  every  human  soul,  thus  making  democ- 
racy a  possibility,  is  so  well  brought  out,  that  the  following  paragraphs 
are  here  quoted  as  germane  to  our  topic ;  since,  were  there  no  democ- 
racy of  the  people  it  is  evident  there  could  be  no  "  Democracy  of  Art.'! 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  all  men  in 
the  presence  of  the  Church,  the  equal  humbling  of  all  men  beneath  the 
Papal  authority, —  as,  in  other  words,  it  might  perhaps  with  truth  be 
stated,— which  was  constantly  inculcated  and  enforced  by  the  Church, 
was  a  potent  force  in  the  uplifting  of  the  common  people;  until  the 

S.  Ex.  209 IV  xiix 
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mediaeval  Eepublics,  and  Free  Cities,  wherein  was  developed  the  self- 
imposed  rule  of  the  people,  as  opposed  to  the  arbitrary  rale  of  irre- 
sponsible despots,  and  tyrannical  nobles,  became  possible. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  subsequent  influence  of  the  Church  in 
limiting  the  horizon  of  human  thought  and  in  suppressing  free  investi- 
gation, or  however  much  to  be  deplored,  no  fair-minded  student  of  his- 
tory can  fail  to  acknowledge  the  immense  debt  due,  from  the  civiliza- 
tion of  to-day,  to  the  Ark  that,  for  a  thousand  years,  bore  safe  across 
the  abyss  the  precious  truths  which  have  been  the  inspiration  of  hu- 
manity ;  for  the  civilization  of  the  West,  of  Europe  and  of  America, 
however  much  it  may  have  departed  trom  its  ideal,  is,  nevertheless,  a 
civilization  based  upon,  and  having  its  origin  in,  the  common  accept- 
ance of  the  Christian  faith  by  the  nations. 

After  tracing  the  slow  beginnings  of  the  new  order  of  civilization 
arising  from  the  ruins  of  the  Eoman  empire,  and  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  common  adherence  to  the  christian  faith  made  possible  a 
truer  union  between  the  diverse  nations  than  had  been  known  to  former 
ages,  despite  differences  of  language,  customs  and  origin,  our  author 


*  "  This  essential  and  characteristic  feature  of  the  modern  world,  this 
main  distinction  between  ancient  and  modern  civilization,  finds  its  clear- 
est and  most  brilliant  expression  in  the  art  of  architecture  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  century.  The  motives  which  inspired  the 
great  buildings  of  this  period,  the  principles  which  underlay  their 
forms,  the  general  character  of  the  forms  themselves,  were,  in  their 
essential  nature,  the  same  throughout  Western  Europe,  from  Italy  to 
England.  The  differences  in  the  works  of  different  lands  are  but  local 
and  external  varieties.  This  intrinsic  similarity  of  spirit  gives  unity 
to  the  history  of  the  art,  and  makes  it  practicable  to  treat  even  a  frag- 
ment of  it,  such  as  that  of  church  building,  not  merely  as  a  study 
of  separate  edifices,  but  as  a  clear  and  brilliant  illustration  of  the 
general  conditions  of  society,  and  especially  of  its  moral  and  intellect- 
ual dispositions. 

"Among  the  arts,  the  one  that  has  alike  the  closest  and  the  widest 
relations  to  the  life  of  a  people  —  to  its  wants,  habits,  and  culture  — 
and  which  gives  the  fullest  and  most  exact  expression  to  its  moral  dis- 

'  Historical  Studies  of  Church  Building  in  the  Middle  Ages :  Venice,  Siena,  Flor- 
ence, by  Charles  Eliot  Norton.  New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  Franklin  Square. 
1880.    pp.  331. 
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position,  its  imagination,  and  its  intelligence,  is  that  of  architecture. 
Its  history  during  the  Dark  Ages  had  been  analogous  to  .that  of  lan- 
guage. *  *  *  But  as  the  condition  of  society  slowly  changed  for  the 
better  the  improvement  found  manifestation  in  architecture  even  earlier 
than  in  literature.  The  growing  sense  of  perpetuity  in  the  life  of  the 
community  promoted  the  revival  of  permanent  and  monumental  build- 
ing.   *    •    * 

"It  was  especially  in  the  building  of  churches  that  the  impulse  for 
expression  in  architecture  displayed  itself,  for  it  was  in  the  Church  that 
the  faith  of  the  community  took  visible  form.  The  two  motives  which 
have  been  most  effective  in  the  production  of  noble  human  works  — 
religion  and  local  afection  and  pride — tnited  to  stimulate  energies 
that  had  long  been  suppressed.  Either  alone  or  in  combination,  these 
two  most  powerful  principles  of  action  were  alike  existent  in  their 
highest  force.  The  nature  of  mediaeval  society  cannot  be  understood, 
the  meaning  and  character  of  a  mediaeval  cathedral  will  not  be  com- 
prehended, the  devotion  and  sacrifices  of  the  builders  of  churches  in 
city  and  village,  in  desert  places  and  on  mountain  tops,  unless  the 
imagination  represent  the  force  and  constancy  of  religious  motives  in 
a  rude  society,  and  the  commanding  position  which  the  Church  then 
occupied  towards  the  world  as  the  recognized  representative  of  the 
Divine  government,  and  the  authoritative  expounder  of  the  Divine  will. 
The  lawlessness  and  rapine  prevalent  during  the  Dark  Ages,  the  op- 
pression of  the  weak,  the  misery  of  the  poor,  the  uncertainty  of  life  and 
possession  among  all  classes,  the  contrast  between  the  actual  state  of 
society  and  the  conceptions  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  of  which  the 
churcTi  was  the  visible  though  imperfect  type,  brought  all  men  to  her 
doors. 

"  In  the  midst  of  darkness  and  confusion  and  dread,  the  ideal  Church — 
and  it  is  by  ideal  and  fanciful  conceptions  that  men  of  imperfectly 
trained  intelligence  are  apt  to  be  most  powerfully  and  permanently 
affected — presented  herself  as  a  harbor  of  refuge  from  the  storms  of 
the  world,  as  the  image  of  the  city  of  God,  whose  walls  were  a  sure 
defence.  While  all  else  was  unstable  and  changeful,  she,  with  her 
unbroken  tradition  and  her  uninterrupted  services,  vindicated  the 
principle  of  order  and  the  moral  continuity  of  the  race. 

"But,  besides  all  this,  the  Church  was  the  great  popular  institution  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  cheering  and  protecting  the  poor  and  friendless  f  the 
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teacher,  the  healer,  the  feeder  of  the  "  little  people  of  God."  The  ser- 
vices of  mopastic  and  secular  clergy  alike,  their  offtces  of  faith,  charity, 
and  labor  in  the  field  and  the  hovel,  in  the  school  and  the  hospital,  as 
well  as  in  the  church,  were  for  centuries  the  chief  witnesses  of  the 
spirit  of  human  brotherhood,  and  of  the  one  essential  doctrine  of 
Christianity.  In  times  when  lord  and  serf  were  farthest  apart,  when 
the  villain  had  no  rights  but  those  of  the  beasts  which  perish,  the 
Church  read  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  and  declared  the 
equality  of  man  in  the  presence  of  God.  *  *  »  It  was  not  strange, 
then,  that  when,  towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  the  sense  of  increasing  civil  order  and  security  was 
distinctly  felt,  one  of  the  flrut  signs  of  this  improvement  was  a  general 
xeal  for  the  building  of  churches  —  a  work  of  piety  to  which  all,  poor 
and  rich,  weak  and  strong,  alike  could  contribute,  and  in  the  merits  of 
which  all  could  have  a  share.    *    *    * 

"Of  these  new  churches,  a  great  number  were  those  of  abbeys  and 
monasteries.  The  inestimable  services  which,  during  the  most 
troubled  times,  the  religious  orders  had  rendered  to  society,  by  main- 
taining the  standard  of  self-discipline,  of  obedience,  of  humility  and 
charity ;  by  cherishing  the  faint  and  almost  expiring  coals  of  letters 
and  learning  and  the  arts ;  by  the  shelter  and  immunity  which  they 
afforded  not  only  to  their  own  brethren,  but  to  the  poor  people  settled 
on  their  lands;  by  their  well-directed  labor  on  the  soil  and  in  the 
mechanic  arts,  as  well  as  by  the  powerful  influence  of  their  example 
as  centres  of  orderly  life — all  these  services  had  been  rewarded  by  the 
increase  of  their  possessions  and  their  power.  Exemptions  and  privi- 
leges, the  donations  and  bequests  of  the  pious  and  the  penitent,  had 
enriched  the  abbeys  and  monasteries  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  had 
extended  their  domains  till  they  included  a  vast  portion  of  the  land. 

"The  original  churches  of  the  monasteries,  which  bad  been  for  the 
most  part  humble,  but  sufficient  for  their  early  needs,  were  "little  be- 
fitting their  increased  size,  dignity,  and  wealth.  The  time  had  come 
for  the  building  of  churches  which  should  correspond  to  these  new 
conditions,  and  the  arts  which  had  long  found  shelter  and  nurture  in 
the  cloister  were  to  repay  the  debt  manyfold.  *  *  #  Many  of  the 
new  designs  were  on  such  a  scale  as  to  require  for  their  execution  the 
toil  and  the  contributions  of  more  than  one  generation  of  believers. 
The  work  was  aided  by  imperial  subsidies,  by  episcopal  privileges  and 
indulgences,  by  gifts  from  the  episcopal  revenues.    The  massive  piles 
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rose  with  grandeur  above  the  clustering  roofs  at  their  feet,  and  threw 
their  broad  shadows,  like  a  protecting  mantle,  over  city  or  hamlet. 
*  *  *  Enduring  monuments  of  the  emotions  and  sentiments  to 
which  their  builders  sought  to  give  expression,  as  well  as  of  the  intel- 
ligence and  the  art  with  which  the  zeal  of  the  community  was  served." 

Noting  the  fact  that  elsewhere  church  building  was  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  upper  clergy,  our  author  remarks  that  in  Italy  church 
building  was  more  a  matter  of  the  citizens. 

"  It  was  mainly  the  expression  of  the  piety  of  the  citizens  of  towns 
in  which  wealth  was  accumulating,  and  of  the  spirit  of  a  community 
animated  with  a  sense  of  independence  and  of  strength,  and  becoming 
confident  of  perpetuity.  The  new  cathedral  in  an  Italian  city  was  the 
witness  of  civic  as  well  as  of  religious  devotion,  of  pride  and  of  patriot- 
ism consecrated  by  piety.  It  was  also  the  sign  of  the  favor  of  Heaven 
in  the  bestowal  of  the  prosperity  of  which  it  gave  evidence.     *    *    * 

"  In  Italy,  where  the  tradition  of  building  on  a  great  scale  had  never 
completely  perished,  the  power  of  original  design  and  of  skilful  execu- 
tion of  arcitectural  works  displayed  itself  as  soon  as  the  new  impulse 
of  church  building  was  strongly  felt.  The  Italian  builders — or,  more 
strictly,  the  Tuscan  builders — possessed  a  sense  of  dignity  of  propor- 
tion and  of  elegance  of  decoration  such  as  was  nowhere  else  displayed. 
The  ancient,  inextinguishable  genius  of  Etruria  shone  out  once  more 
with  preeminent  brightness.  The  Duomo  of  Fiesole,  the  exquisite 
Church  of  San  Miniato  al  Monte  near  Florence,  the  Duomo  at  Pisa, 
are  examples  of  the  work  of  the  Tuscan  architects  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. In  other  countries  the  designs  did  not  lack  in  grandeur,  but 
they  were  less  noble  in  proportions,  less  refined  in  ornament,  and  less 
beautiful,  if  not  less  impressive,  in  effect.  Everywhere  the  art  showed 
itself  capable  of  meeting  the  demand  upon  it  for  structures  that  should 
embody  in  permanent  form  the  fervid  spirit  of  the  time.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  cloister  had  prepared  artists  competent  for  the  work  which 
was  required,  while  others  sprang  from  among  the  laity,  trained  by  the 
discipline  of  familiar  industries.  *  *  *  The  builder  was  at  once 
artist  and  man  of  science,  and  one  knows  not  which  to  admire  most — 
the  imagination  in  the  design,  or  the  invention  and  intelligence  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  work. 

"Never  did  the  varied  thoughts,  the  complex  sentiments,  the  multi- 
plied fancies  and  emotions  of  a  sensitive,  active,  and  passionate  age, 
find  such  complete,  such  superb  expression  as  within  the  hundred  and 
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fifty  years  from  1150  to  1300 ;  for  the  buildiag  of  church  or  cathedral 
had  now  become  not  only  the  work  of  religious  zeal  or  patriotic  enthu- 
siasm, but  also  of  poetic  inspiration.  The  sense  of  beauty,  which  had 
been  weak,  through  want  of  nurture,  during  the  Dark  Ages  before 
the  eleventh  century,  had  gradually  grown  stronger  and  stronger,  till 
at  length  the  love  of  beauty  had  become  a  controlling  motive  of  expres- 
sion, and  gave  direction  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  energies  called 
into  play  by  religious  or  patriotic  sentiment.  *  *  *  Its  moral  import 
was,  indeed,  his  chief  concern ;  and  his  work  at  its  best  illustrates,  with 
peculiar  simplicity  and  distinctness,  the  truth  which  has  determined  the 
character  of  all  supreme  artistic  production — that  in  the  highest  forms 

of  human  expression  morality  and  beauty  are  inseparable. 

#  *  #  *  _#  «  ♦ 

"  The  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  arts,  thus  inspired  with  creative  im- 
pulse, was  by  no  means  limited  to  the  Church.  Architecture,  sculpt- 
ure, and  painting  were  employed  in  secular  no  less  than  in  religious 
buildings,  in  the  castle  of  the  noble  and  in  the  house  of  the  burgher. 

"The  spirit  of  art  penetrated  every  department  of  life,  and  gave  form' 
to  all  the  products  of  design.  There  is  a  solidarity  in  the  arts ;  they 
do  not  flourish  in  isolated  independence.    *    *    * 

"But  it  was  in  the  great  church  edifice  that  many  arts  were  united,  as 
in  no  other  work,  in  a  single  joint  and  indivisible  product  of  their  high- 
est energies.  From  the  pavement  rich  with  mosaic  of  tile  or  marble, 
or  inlaid  with  the  sepulchral  slabs  of  those  who  in  life  had  knelt  upon 
it,  up  to  the  cross  that  gleamed  on  the  airy  summit  of  the  central  spire, 
each  separate  feature,  instinct  with  the  life  of  art,  contributed  to  the 
organic  unity  of  the  consummate  masterpiece  of  creative  imagination. 
Eeligions  enthusiasm,  patriotic  pride,  the  strongest  sentiments  of  the 
community,  the  deepest  feelings  of  each  individual,  found  here  their 
most  poetic  expression." 

It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  from  the  first,  the  direct  result  of 
this  church  patronage,  was  to  deepen  and  broaden  the  influence  of  art, 
by  making  the  works  of  art  objects  of  love  and  of  interest  to  all  the 
people ;  for,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Church,  the  impressions  thus 
made  by  the  sacred,  familiar,  and  loved  objects  of  art,  were,  by  the 
subtile  influence  of  association,  insensibly  inwrought  into  every  impor- 
tant event  of  their  lives,  and  blent  with  their  holiest  emotions.- 

They  saw  always  before  their  eyes,  the  sacred  pictures  of  Virgin,  or 
Saint,  smiling  benignantly,  from  above  their  altars,  upon  the  kneeling 
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worshippers  at  the  shrine ;  they  beheld  the  glowing  radiance  of  the 
lofty  windows,  wherein  were  blazoned  in  jewelled  colors  of  undying 
splendor  the  shining  forms  of  saints  and  angels,  prophets  and  apos- 
tles ;  they  looked  upon  the  appealing  suffering  depicted  in  crucifixions, 
suffering  so  varied,  so  real,  and  so  human,  that  to  every  heart  there 
must  come  an  hour  when  there  shall  awaken  the  answering  sympathy 
of  a  kindred  sorrow ;  while,  ever,  on  entering  the  sacred  precincts 
during  the  hours  of  service,  the  incomer  saw  first,  above  and  beyond 
the  throngs  of  worshippers,  the  carved,  begemmed  and  glittering  high 
altar,  with  its  costly  white  draperies  of  embroidery  and  laces,  gleam- 
ing from  afar  with  the  soft  light  of  the  burning  candles,  while  odorous 
jlouds  of  incense  rose,  wafted  from  the  censers ;  or,  stealing  in,  in  sor- 
row and  solitude  for  an  hour  of  prayer  or  meditation,  where,  the  ever 
open  doors  of  the  church  invite,  the  suppliant  fancied  in  the  dim  re- 
ligious light,  a  sweeter  smile  ou  the  face  of  the  loving  Virgin,  a  ten- 
derer look  of  pity  from  the  agonizing  Christ. 

All  these  varied  impressions  appealing  in  turn  to  the  humblest,  ten. 
derest,  most  pitiful,  most  loving  emotions  of  the  human  heart,  were 
caught  up  and  swept  along  by  the  resistless  billowy  surges  of  sound 
poured  out  from  the  great  organ;  pealing  through  the  aisles  in  triumph- 
ant Te  Deums,  or,  appalling  with  the  menacing  sounds  of  the  Dies  Irae; 
gladdening  with  the  mellow  music  of  wedding  marches,  or  saddening  by 
the  tender  sound  of  sobbing  requiems.  In  the  tall  campanile  were  clus- 
tered the  chiming  bells,  that,  day  by  day,  called  idle  noble,  busy  craftsman 
and  toiling  peasant,  to  prayer  or  praise;  and,  on  fit  occasion,  gave  with 
joyous  peals  of  riotous  sound  full  throated  vent  to  the  gladness  of  the 
people ;  or,  with  angry  clangor  Warned  of  danger,  and  with  solemn  toll- 
ing wailed  disaster ;  till  the  bells  became  in  very  truth  the  voice  of  the 
people,  and  were  a  prime  object  of  their  interest  and  pride.  Upon  the 
bells  themselves,  were  lavished  the  subtilest  skill  of  artisan  and  artist, 
while  the  bell  towers  have  stood  for  centuries,  in  proud  witness  of  the 
care  and  the  art  given  to  their  erection,  monuments  alike  of  the  skill 
and  the  affection  of  their  builders. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  by  contrast,  the  powerful  and  direct  influence  of 
the  Church  in  those  early  centuries,  not  only  upon  the  lives  of  indi- 
viduals, but  upon  the  habits,  customs  and  development  of  the  life  of 
the  commune.  Like  the  player  on  the  organ,  the  Church  had  then 
her  hands  upon  all  the  keys  and  stops  of  human  life;  and  that  life 
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was  shaped  at  her  pleasure.     Her  blessing  and  her  ban  were  then  alike 
efficacious. 

To-day,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  the  Church  as  an  organization 
stands  outside  of  practical  life.  With  the  final  triumph  of  the  principle 
of  universal  liberty  of  belief,  the  rule  of  the  Church  was  relegated  to  the 
spiritual  realm.  Eome  knows  now  no  temporal  rule,  has  little  stand- 
ing in  the  councils  of  state,  in  the  halls  of  judgment,  in  the  chambers 
of  legislation. 

Such  being  the  case  it  is  imperative,  if  we  would  have  any  just  con- 
ception of  the  influence  of  the  early  church  patronage  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  art,  that  we  should  endeavor  to  realize,  in  some  degree,  the 
influence  of  the  Church  in  that  time,  upon  all  the  affairs  of  life ;  for  so, 
only,  can  we  hope  to  understand  the  importance  and  meaning  of  this 
influence  upon  art. 

In  addition  to  this  direct  emotional  influence  of  the  Church  upon 
individuals,  which  we  have  endeavored  to  suggest,  there  was  also  an- 
other constant  influence  most  potent  in  disseminating  a  love  and 
knowledge  of  art  among  all  the  people,  resulting  from  this  church 
patronage ;  since,  in  the  noble  architecture  and  splendid  adornments  of 
the  cathedrals,  churches,  and  chapels,  the  people  had  always  before 
their  eyes  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters  in  all  the  arts,  while  in 
these  works  they  took  a  lively  interest.  Every  citizen  felt  a  pride  that 
the  cathedral  church  of  his  city  should  not  be  outranked  in  splendor 
by  that  of  any  other  city ;  a  like  emulation  was  felt  in  regard  to  their 
parish  churches  and  in  a  favorite  chapel  or  shrine  by  the  particnlar 
worshippers,  —  so  keen  observation  and  comparison,  and  the  most 
effective  criticism,  continually  stimulated  local  artists. 

The  result  of  the  popular  interest  in  the  work  of  the  artists,  thus  de- 
veloped, was  seen  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  placing  of  the  new  picture 
of  the  Madonna,  by  Cimabue,  in  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  in 
Florence;  when  the  painting,  borne  from  the  artist's  studio  to  th© 
church,  was  accompanied  by  a  triumphal  procession  of  delighted  peo- 
ple who  made  such  manifestation  of  their  joy,  that  long  after,  that 
quarter  of  the  town  through  which  they  passed  was  known  as  "II 
Borgo  Allegri"  —  the  "joyful,"  or  "happy,"  "quarter"  or  "suburb." 

H"or  was  this  a  solitary  instance,  or  peculiar  to  Florence,  since,  in 
like  manner,  some  years  later,  as  is  told  in  Mr.  Norton's  charming  work 
on  MedisBval  Church  Building,  from  which  I  have  already  drawn  so 
freely,  in  the  rival  Eepublic  of  Siena,  the  people  of  that  city  thus  wel- 
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corned  the  placing  of  an  attar  piece,  by  Dnccio,  chief  of  the  Sienese 
painters,  on  the  high  altar  of  the  Duomo.  "  It  was  on  the  9th  of  June, 
1310,  that  this  '  the  most  beautiful  picture  that  ever  was  seen  or  made, 
and  that  cost  more  than  three  thousand  golden  florins,'  as  the  chron- 
icler Tura  del  Grasso  reports,  was  carried  from  the  workshop  of 
the  artist  to  the  cathedral.  The  day  was  a  festival  for  the  Sienese. 
Another  chronicler,  whose  name  is  not  known,  but  whose  work  is  pre- 
served In  manuscript  in  the  Communal  Library  of  Siena,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  celebration.  He  says,  'At  this  time  the  altar  piece  for 
the  high  altar  was  finished,  and  the  picture  which  was  called  the  "Ma- 
donna with  the  Large  Eyes,"  or  Our  Lady  of  Grace,  that  now  hangs 
over  the  altar  of  St.  Boniface,  was  taken  down.  Now  this  Our  Lady 
was  she  who  had  hearkened  to  the  people  of  Siena  when  the  Floren- 
tines were  routed  at  Monte  Aperto,  and  her  place  was  changed  because 
the  new  one  was  made,  which  is  far  more  beautiful  and  devout  and 
larger,  and  Is  painted  on  the  back  with  the  stories  of  the  Old  and  Kew 
Testament.  And  on  the  day  that  It  was  carried  to  the  Duomo  the 
shops  were  shut,  and  the  bishop  conducted  a  great  and  devout  com- 
pany of  priests  and  friars  In  solemn  procession,  accompanied  by  the 
nine  signlors,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  commune,  and  all  the  people, 
and  one  after  another  the  worthiest  with  lighted  candles  in  their  hands 
took  piaces  near  the  picture,  and  behind  came  the  women  and  children 
with  great  devotion.  And  they  accompanied  the  said  picture  up  to  the 
Duomo,  making  the  procession  around  the  Oampo,  as  Is  the  custom, 
all  the  bells  ringing  joyously,  out  of  reverence  for  so  noble  a  picture  as 
is  this.'" 

Our  author  gives  an  Interesting  description  of  this  picture,  upon 
which  the  chief  painter  of  the  Eepubllc  was  employed  for  two  years, 
■and  of  Its  subsequent  history  and  dismemberment  when,  after  hanging 
in  its  place  of  honor  for  more  than  two  centuries.  It  was  finally  removed 
to  give  place  to  a  bronze  baldichlno,  in  the  debased  taste  of  that  later 
day ;  while  the  several  paintings  which  went  to  make  up  the  great 
altar  piece  were  separated,  but,  fortunately,  were  carefully  kept  on 
the  walls  of  the  cathedral,  so  that  they  remain  in  a  fair  state  of  preser- 
vation. 

If  additional  proof  of  the  innate  underlying  democracy  of  art  is 
sought.  It  may  be  found  In  the  history  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  Gothic  Art  In  France,  during  the  twelvth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
briefly  referred  to  In  an  historical  r6sum6  by  M.  VioUet-Le-Duc  In  his 
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brilliant  discourses  on  Architecture.*  (See  pages  237-241,  American 
edition.) 

The  Benedictine  Monks  of  Oluny,  a  body  of  enlightened  and  cultured 
men,  constantly  recruited  from  the  better  elements  of  the  almost  chaotic 
society  of  that  era,  had,  as  early  as  the  tenth  century,  begun  to  develop 
a  definite  style  of  architecture,  adapted  to  monastic  and  religious  uses;— 
a  new  "  order,"  the  "  monastic  Eomanesque,"  flexible  and  elastic,  equally 
adapted  to  magnificent  cathedral  church  or  to  humblest  monastery 
chapel.  The  learned  and  skilful  monks  drew  the  plans,  designed  the 
ornaments,  and  directed  the  building ;  the  stone  cutting  and  masonrj- 
being  done  by  laymen.  These  workmen,  becoming  in  time  well  skilled 
in  the  art  of  building,  gradually  grew  conscious  of  their  power;  formed 
themselves  into  a  guild ;  jealously  guarded  admittance  to  their  ranks ; 
became  the  brotherhood  of  Free  Masons ;  and,  finally,  wholly  emanci- 
pated themselves  from  the  rule  of  the  monks. 

Throwing  aside  the  traditional  ornamental  forms  of  the  cloister,  these 
free  builders,  seeking  for  ornament  for  their  structures,  carved  in  stone 
the  common  field  flowers,  the  tremulous  leaves  and  swaying  branches 
of  the  trees,  the  twining  tendrils  of  the  vines,  which  they  saw,  with 
their  wide  open  artist  eyes,  as  they  went  strolling  through  the  mead- 
ows, the  vineyards  and  the  forest, — nor  did  they  forget  the  tiny  birds 
and  the  squirrels  among  the  branches ;  while  the  familiar  forms  and 
faces  of  their  fellows,  as  seen  in  the  market  place  and  the  streets,  (they 
never  failed  to  satirii^e  their  former  masters,  the  monks,  in  some  grim 
jest  of  carven  stone)  were  to  be  found,  here  and  there,  a  bit  of  real 
human  life,  set  amid  the  mythical  forms  of  "  Gbrgons  and  Hydras  and 
Chimeras  dire"  and  of  demons,  grif&ns,  and  dragons,  of  wildest  mediaeval 
imagination ;  while  the  squeaking  mouse  and  predatory  rat  were  sure  to 
be  detected  somewhere,  amid  the  intricacies  of  carven  ornament  that 
swept,  in  lavish  profusion,  over  the  great  wall  spaces,  arches  and  re- 
cesses, of  the  vast  interior.  Without,  around  and  above  the  great 
arched  entrances,  the  sombre  crucifixions  cut  in  high  relief,  and  the 
formal  rows  of  sculptured  saints  and  angels,  told  the  religious  purposes 
of  the  building ;  but  within,  the  living  forms  of  nature,  the  familiar 
aspects  of  their  daily  life,  gave  a  homely  welcome  to  the  peasants  and 
burghers  who  knelt  at  the  altars  and  thronged  the  aisles. 

*  Discourses  on  Architecture  byEugfene  Emmanuel  Viollet-Le-Duc,  architect,  au- 
thor of  the  "  Dictionary  of  Architecture,"  etc.,  etc.  Translated,  with  an  introduc- 
tory essay  by  Henry  Van  Brunt,  Fellow  American  Institute  of  Architects.  Illustrated 
■with  plates  and  wood  cuts,    James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston,  1875.    pp.  xviii,  517, 
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No  longer  was  arclaitecture  limited  to  the  buildings  of  the  Church ; 
the  architects,  now  civic  and  self-ruling,  built  as  readily  for  noble, 
prince,  or  burgher,  as  for  mitred  bishop,  or  lordly  abbot ;  while  the 
civic  halls  of  the  towns  and  free  cities  began  to  rival  church  and 
monastery  in  their  extent  and  architecture.  So  the  art  of  architecture 
gravitated  from  the  monastery  to  the  market  place.  Ceasing  to  be  only 
the  servant  of  the  monks,  it  had  become  a  fellow  workman  with  the 
people ;  and  a  distinctive  national  architecture  had  sprung  into  being  in 
France,  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century : — an  architecture  no  longer 
^  distinctively  monastic,  or  feudal,  but  an  architecture  sprung  from  the 
people,  an  outcome  of  the  life  of  the  people,  and  therefore,  vital,  and 
adapted  to  all  their  needs  and  wants;  were  it  cathedral,  town  hall, 
castle,  or  fortress, — palace  of  prince  or  home  of  burgher. 

This  Gallic  architecture  native  to  Prance,  long  incorrectly  termed 
Gothic  and  credited  to  Germany, — furnishes,  in  its  origin  and  develop- 
ment, a  most  striking  illustration  of  the  true  democracy  of  all  art; 
which,  if  it  have  not  the  roots  of  its  being  in  the  life  of  the  people,  has 
itself  no  life,  but  is  a  mere  sapless  tradition, — the  veriest  eidolon  of 
art,  shadowy,  inconsequent,  and  barren. 

The  following  passages  taken  from  an  interesting  article,*  on  the 
famous  Cathedral  Church  of  Paris,  written  some  years  since  by  an 
American  artist,  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  church  building  of  Prance, 
during  that  wonderful  mediaeval  upspringing  of  Gothic  architecture. 
Our  previous  quotations  on  mediaeval  church  building  having  had  ref- 
erence more  particularly,  though  by  no  means  solely,  to  the  movements 
in  Italy,  these  are  taken,  as  aiding  to  a  more  complete  view  of  the 
topic. 

"  The  grand  cathedrals  were  simultaneously  begun  in  the  rich  cities 
of  Prance  in  what  was  called  at  the  time  the  royal  domain.  During 
the  twelfth  century  the  people  exhibited  an  extraordinary  political  move- 
ment for  consolidation,  and  of  emancipation  from  local  powers.  They 
ranged  themselves  under  the  large  ideas  of  religion  and  monarchy.  Led 
by  the  bishops,  stimulated  by  the  monks,  instructed  by  the  architects, 
they  erected  the  cathedrals  as  visible  types  of  something  more  mighty 
than  barons,  lords,  and  counts.  They  created  in  a  grand  effort  of  en- 
thusiasm religious  monuments  and  national  edifices.  It  was  from  the 
union  of  all  the  forces  of  Prance  of  the  twelfth  century  that  the  cathe- 

*  Notre  Dame  and  the  Advent  of  Gothic  Architecture,  by  Eugene  Benson.    Atlantic 
Magazine,  September,  1868, 
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drals  were  projected.  No  human  work  was  ever  mor.e  grandly  nourished 
or  more  boldly  conceived. 

"  Today  we  have  marvellous  agents  for  the  rapid  and  sure  communi- 
cation of  peoples  and  of  thoughts ;  then  they  made  great  sanctuaries 
for  each  stricken  soul,  and  visible  proofs  of  the  power  of  religious 
faith. 

"In  the  cathedrals  that  raised  their  grave  and  sculptured  wall  over 
the  castles  of  dukes  and  barons  to  humble  them,  over  the  houses  of 
the  poor  to  console  them,  all  the  facts,  dreams,  and  superstitions  of 

their  life  in  the  Dark  Ages  were  embodied. 

******* 

"  And  from  what  a  society  this  constructive  art  grew !  from  what  a 
society  these  forms  were  evolved ! — at  the  moment  when  light  was 
quickening  the  intelligence,  and  the  instinct  of  brotherhood  was  mov- 
ing the  hearts  of  populations,  fresh  from  the  long  marches  and  com- 
mon sentiments  of  the  Crusades,  warm  from  that  union  for  a  sacred 
idea,  bringing  back  from  the  Orient  souvenirs  of  an  older  and  more 
opulent  life. 

"  In  that  burning  land  of  color  and  light  they  had  seen  vast  and  im- 
pressive forms,  Pagan  temples,  rich  and  beautiful.  The  impression- 
able mind  and  fervid  heart  of  the  Prank  was  amazed  and  delighted  by 
the  superb  spectacle  of  Constantinople.  Alter  his  pilgrimages  through 
the  wilderness  and  over  the  mountains,  he  looked  upon  the  proudest 
and  most  dazzling  city  of  the  Orient.  His  recollections  of  France,  a 
dark  and  cloudy  land  compared  with  the  East,  had  nothing  equal  to 
what  he  saw  at  that  moment.  His  native  city,  Paris  or  Orleans  or 
Eheims  or  Troyes,  was  dark  and  poor  with  heavy  Eoman  forms  or  more 
primitive  types  of  building.  His  own  land  had  nothing  to  equal  the 
Greek  and  Oriental  temples,  and  gardens,  and  circuses,  and  mosques ; 
the  groves,  where  the  rose,  the  sycamore,  the  cypress,  mingled  their 
forms  and  colors ;  a  splendid  union  of  the  rich  and  barbaric  of  the 
East  with  the  simple  and  pure  types  of  Greece.  His  religion,  his 
faith,  his  God,  his  priesthood,  in  the  lowlands  of  his  country,  were 
represented  by  a  grave,  gloomy,  formal  style  of  edifice.  He  had  left 
his  cities,  having  the  feudal  character  of  grim  castles  and  grave  mon* 
asteries,  to  find  cities  full  of  temples"  and  mosques,  decorated  with  color 
and  adorned  with  gold.  He  came  from  the  East  with  ideas  and  inspi- 
rations. He  could  not  import  the  color  or  the  atmosphere  of  the  Ori- 
ent, but  he  had  received  his  impulse  5  his  mind  had  been  started  out  of 
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tradition,  out  of  monotony,  out  of  the  oppression  of  habit.    He  was 
prepared  to  create. 

******* 

"  The  experience  of  the  Crusades  had  put  into  action  the  whole  mind 
of  the  epoch,  and  initiated  the  people  into  a  democratic,  a  social  life. 
The  isolated  and  brutal  existence  of  the  feudal  lord  had  been  invaded; 
the  serf,  in  becoming  a  soldier  and  a  tradesman,  had  become  a  brother 
and  a  democrat,  and  was  fitted  to  work  on  a  grand  scale.  Thought 
had  dawned  with  action.  Travel  had  taught  and  liberated  the  monas- 
tic workers. 

"  To  emulate  the  splendor  of  the  cities  he  had  seen,  to  memorialize 
his  faith,  to  enshrine  his  religion  in  forms  grander  than  all  the  preten- 
sions of  temporal  power  about  him,  he  began  to  build  upon  the  ruins 
of  Pagan  temples,  and  to  enlarge  the  old  basilicas  which  held  his  altar. 
He  began  to  graft  upon  grave  Eoman  forms  a  new  type. 

"  He  could  not  have  the  luminous  Orient  for  a  background  to  his  spires 
and  pinnacles ;  he  could  not  have  the  delicate  minaret  that  defined  it- 
self always  against  a  deep-toned  and  clear  sky.  Under  his  humid  and 
gray  clouds  he  must  make  the  form  more  salient  and  the  decoration  less 
delicate.  He  must  not  depend  upon  the  fine  accentuation  of  form,  and 
the  clear  note  of  color,  about  a  portal,  which  the  Oriental  could  oppose  to 
a  broad  flat  surface  for  the  sun  to  make  dazzling  with  light.  He  must 
use  shadows  as  the  Oriental  availed  himself  of  sunshine.  So  he  cut  his 
portals  deeper;  he  made  his  decoration  more  vigorous  and  scattered ; 
he  multiplied  forms  ;  he  avoided  flat  surfaces, —  which  the  Greek,  the 
Persian,  and  the  Moor  always  availed  themselves  of,  and  with  which 
they  produced  such  fine  effects. 

"The  Gothic  architect  pursued  the  opposite  aim.  He  made  stones 
blossom  into  leaves  and  flowers,  and  crowded  niches  and  arches  with 
images  of  the  animal  life  he  recollected  or  imagined.  Therefore  you 
see  the  Asiatic  elephant  and  hippopotamus,  when  you  expect  only 
purely  Occidental  forms  and  Christian  symbols. 

"Soon  his  cathedral  became  his  idolatry,  his  artistic  means ;  and,  be- 
fore the  fourteenth  century,  the  priest  had  only  the  altar :  the  rest  be- 
longed to  the  people  and  to  the  artist. 

"  The  workmen  who  had  been  trained  under  the  protection  of  abbeys 
were  at  hand  to  design  and  execute. 

******* 
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"Thus  was  prepared  the  means  for  those  marvellous  cathedrals 
which,  in  the  short  space  of  fifty  years  reached  their  full  perfection ; 
thus  was  produced  an  art  that  was  superbly  illustratedthrough  three 
succeeding  centuries,  and  then  perished.  '  Developed  with  an  incredible 
rapidity,'  writes  Viollet-Le-Duc,  'it  [the  Gothic]  arrived  at  its  apogee 
fifty  years  after  its  first  essays,' 

"The  cathedral  was  the  grand  popular  monument  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  was  not  only  the  place  of  prayer,  and  the  abode  of  God,  but 
the  centre  of  intellectual  movement,  the  storehouse"  of  all  art  traditions 
and  all  human  knowledge.  What  we  place  in  the  cabinets  of  museums 
our  fathers  entrusted  to  the  treasury  of  churches ;  what  we  seek  in 
books  they  went  and  read  in  living  characters  upon  the  chiselling  of 
gates  or  the  paintings  of  windows.  This  is  why,  by  the  very  side  of 
religions  and  moral  allegories,  we  find  in  such  number  upon  the  walls 
of  our  cathedrals  those  calendars,  those  botanical  and  zoological  illus- 
trations, those  details  about  trades,  those  warnings  about  hygiene, 
which  composed  an  encyclopaedia  for  the  use  and  within  the  reach 
of  all. 

"The  sculptor  of  the  period,  like  the  writer  for  the  press  to-day,  had 
the  liberty  of  expression, — perhaps  more  liberty  than  is  granted  by  a 
million  voiced  Public  Opinion  to  the  writer  in  America.  Then  the 
bishop  was  the  publisher ;  the  people,  subscribers ;  the  architect,  the 
sculptor,  the  painter,  the  jeweller  and  mason,  fellow  workers. 

"  The  sculptor  gave  full  play  to  his  hand,  and  the  designer  license  to 
his  pencil.  In  windows,  upon  fagades,  in  capitals,  on  galleries,  upon  tow- 
ers, they  rudely  sketched  or  exquisitely  elaborated  their  ideas.  The 
walls  became  the  utterance  of  their  emancipation.  They  proclaimed  lib- 
erty. They  revealed  that  the  most  formal  of  arts,  the  most  severe 
science  of  form,  architecture,  could  appropriate  a  new  beauty,  and  ex- 
press a  new  life,  in  giving  itself  to  the  people  and  the  artist.  And  how 
the  mediaeval  sculptor  rioted  in  his  new  found  liberty !  He  chiselled 
the  stone  edifice  as  though  it  were  a  casket  of  silver  or  a  box  of  ivory 
for  his  mistress.  '  Sometimes,'  writes  Victor  Hugo, '  he  made  a  portal 
or  a  fa9ade  present  a  symbolic  sense  absolutely  foreign  to  the  worship, 
and  foreign  to  the  church." 

"Then  in  France  was  seen  during  three  centuries  the  full  develop- 
ment of  an  architecture  neither  Greek,  nor  Roman,  nor  Oriental.    But 
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a  new  idea,  capable  of  unlimited  expansion,  subject  to  the  law  of  lib- 
erty, and  not  to  that  of  the  arbitrary ;  corresponding  with  the  mind  ot 
its  epoch,  expressive  of  its  character  j  corresponding  especially  with 
the  Northern  as  distinguished  from  the  Hellenic  and  the  Eoman  mind; 
corresponding  with  the  old  Gallic  spirit  that  had  been  cradled  in 
dark  forests,  amid  shadows  and  the  brief  glory  of  sunset ;  cradled  amid 
the  high  branching  pines  and  bold  arnied  oaks,  which  had  given  to  it 
its  primitive  temple,  vast,  shadowy,  and  richly  toned.  In  the  cathe- 
dral we  see  the  beautiful  result  of  its  necessities  and  its  experience. 
r  *  m  *  *  #  » 

"  It  can  no  longer  be  contested  that  the  Gothic  is  an  art  purely 
French.  It  was  born  with  French  nationality,  it  was  the  work  of  com- 
munities stimulated  by  the  clergy  and  directed  by  laymen,  and  rep- 
resents the  great  social  and  intellectual  movement  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
In  the  largest  expression,  it  was  the  creation  of"  the  old  Gallic  genius 
which,  audacious,  inventive,  rapid,  has  left  the  most  poetic  and  impres- 
sive embodiment  of  the  religious  sentiment  of  Christendom.  It  was  the 
last  effort  to  make  a  temple  large  enough,  for  humanity.  The  story  of 
the  building  of  a  cathedral  reads  like  a  fairy  tale.  The  people  came  from 
the  provinces  environing  that  of  a  cathedral  like  volunteers  of  a  war  for 
liberty.  As  they  had  gone  pell  mell  to  the  Holy  Land,  so  they  went 
pell  mell  to  build  the  cathedrals.  They  are  blessed  by  the  bishop ; 
they  go  through  the  land  recruiting  their  forces,  chanting  hymns,  with 
floating  banners ;  they  rally  about  the  walls  of  a  church  or  the  quarry, 
and  labor  for  no  other  pay  than  bread. 

"In  the  solemn  nights  of  the  twelfth  century,  what  a  spectacle  in  the 
French  provinces !  By  the  light  of  torches  the  lofty  walls  of  cathedrals 
rose  as  by  day ;  they  were  thronged  with  enthusiastic  workmen  in  the 
night  as  in  the  dawn.  What  energy  of  enthusiasm !  All  classes,  vas- 
sals and  nobles,  men  of  fraternities  and  communities,  dragged  the  stones 
from  the  quarry.  Each  one  gave  himself  to  the  work  he  understood 
best.  The  fervor,  the  fanaticism  of  building  was  so  great,  that  the 
women  threw  under  the  foundation  stones  gold  and  jewels,  saying; 
'  Thy  walls,  O  God,  shall  be  of  precious  stones.' 

"  The  monks'  learning  and  the  people's  force  made  the  cathedrals.  The 
shafts  rose,  slender  like  reeds,  and  were  bound  in  strength ;  the  spire 
swam  in  light;  the  tall  windows  were  webbed  with  semblances  of 
branch  and  vine ;  the  arches  were  adorned  by  carved  flowers ;  the  doors 
were  flanked  by  sculptured  figures.    The, whole  made  a  living,  express- 
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ive,  elegant,  aspiring  form,  distinct,  admirable,  and  unlike  all  other 
great  historic  forms.  We  shall  never  behold  a  repetition  of  the  great 
work  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  an  accomplished  fact,  and  the  construc- 
tive and  artistic  genius  of  man  seeks  another  embodiment." 

In  suggesting  the  influence  of  the  Orient  upon  the  crusading  Franks, 
which  is  done  with  a  charming  artistic  discrimination,  our  artist  writer 
gives  prominence  to  causes  which,  long  since  recognized  as  profoundly 
affecting  in  many  ways  the  development  of  the  christian  nations  of 
Western  Europe,  could  hardly  fail  to  influence  those  most  impressiona- 
ble of  men,  the  artists. 

It  is  of  interest  to  observe  how  Mr.  Benson  recognizes  the  artistic 
way  in  which  the  returned  Frank, — deprived  of  the  powerful  aid  of  sun- 
shine, and  color,  and  an  atmosphere  devoid  of  moisture,  which  were  the 
potent  allies  of  the  Eastern  builder; — frankly  accepts  shadow  for  sun- 
shine,— mists  and  down  pouring  rains  in  place  of  cloudless  skies, — and 
so  solves  his  architectural  problem  as  successfully,  by  means  diametri- 
cally opposite. 

It  is  a  lesson  of  what  a  living  art  is  capable.  Here  is  no  slavish 
copying,  no  lifeless  imitation,  but  a  ready  adaptation  of  means  to  con- 
ditions imposed,  in  order  to  achieve  an  excellence  and  effect  as  pro- 
nounced and  as  delightful  as  the  effects  which  piqued  the  rivalry  and 
stimulated  the  effort,  though  totally  unlike  them.  This  is  what  art 
should  do.  This  is  what  true  artists  always  will  do,  and  this  is  why 
there  need  be  no  monotony  in  art. 

When  Mr.  Benson,  who  sees  with  the  eye  of  a  painter,  portrays  the 
very  natural  result  of  the  impressions  made  upon  travellers  from  a 
colder,  clime  when  first  beholding  the  brilliance  of  the  glowing  East, 
where  each  day  sees  in  the  sapphire  dome  of  the  cloudless  sky,  Emerson's 
blue  vase,  filled  with  fire,  he  is  dealing  with  effects  upon,  not  with  tech- 
nicalities of,  architecture.  M.  Yiollet-Le-Duc  however,  the  late  distin- 
guished architect  and  archaeologist,  stoutly  controverts  the  popular  error, 
as  he  conceives  it  to  be,  to  which  Mr.  Benson  has  given  adherence ;  prov- 
ing, as  he  believes,  from  peculiarities  in  the  plans  and  methods  of  building 
the  walls  of  that  era,  that,  instead  of  showing  an  increased  tendency  im- 
mediately after  the  Crusades,  to  follow  the  Oriental  builders  in  their  con- 
struction, the  French  builders  then  began  to  diverge.  But  the  two, 
though  writing  of  architecture,  by  no  means  refer  to  the  same  matter ; 
and  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  accede  to  the  correctness  of  M.  Yiollet-Le- 
Pnc's  demonstrations,  while  continuing  to  believe  that  the  crusades  pro- 
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duced  just  the  effect  Mr.  Benson  attributes  to  them; — the  stimulus  of 
the  imagination,  an  awakening  of  the  love  of  beauty,  variety,  light- 
ness, and  splendor,  in  architecture.  A  new  conception,  sprung  from 
the  memories  of  the  "  Golden  Horn,"  of  the  possible  grandeur  and 
glory  of  cities.  An  ideal,  awakened  by  the  sight  of  those  Eastern  splen- 
dors, to  be  realized,  under  darker  skies  and  Northern  stars,  by  far 
other  means,  as  onr  word  painter  has  so  eloquently  portrayed.  M. 
Viollet-Le-Duc  himself,  however,  by  no  means  rejects,  or  discredits, 
the  influence  of  the  Eastern  builders  upon  the  development  of  French 
architecture.  He  only  traces  the  beginnings  of  this  influence  further 
into  the  past,  and  believes  it  to  have  already  given  a  definite  impulse 
to  the  rising  art  before  the  time  of  the  first  Crusade.  All  of  which  may 
well  be  true,  and  if  so,  the  marvellously  sudden  upspringing  of  a  full 
grown  art  of  architecture,  quickened  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  re- 
turned Crusaders,  becomes  even  more  comprehensible. 

In  the  present  era  when  whatever  may  be  the  absolute  power  of  the 
Church  in  its  influence  upon  the  lives  of  individuals  or  over  the  desti- 
nies of  nations,  it  is  no  longer  the  sole,  or  even  relatively  the  chief  edu- 
cator of  the  people;  nor  can  it  be  said,  in  view  of  the  formal  bouquets  of 
artificial  flowers  often  piled  upon  its  shrjnes,  and  of  the  excess  and  ex- 
travagance of  tasteless  and  obtrusive  ornament  common  to  the  later 
churches  of  one  of  its  chief  orders,  that  the  Church  is  infallible  in  mat- 
ters of  Art. 

The  revival  of  learning,  the  wider  prevalence  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
classics,  the  development  of  the  naturalistic  school,  the  growing  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State,  even  where  a  nominal  connection  remained, 
have  led  by  degrees,  to  the  entire  revolution  which  characterizes  the 
■  modern  era;  in  which,  in  most  European  countries,  it  is  to  the  civil 
government  and  not  to  the  ecclesiastical,  that  art  now  turns  for  protec- 
tion and  patronage. 

In  the  great  governmental  galleries  are  now  collected  most  of  the 
chef-cPceuvres  of  these  great  masters  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  were 
once  the  pride  of  altar  and  shrine,  of  cathedral  and  convent.  Protest- 
ant and  Catholic  countries  alike  seek  to  increase  the  stores  of  art 
works  in  their  state  museums,  both  by  obtaining  good  specimens  of 
these  "old  masters,"  and  by  securing  notable  works  of  living  artists. 
That  these  art  museums,  created  and  supported  by  public  funds,  reaUy 
belong  to  the  people,  and  not  to  their  rulers,  is  becoming  more  gen- 
erally recognized,  and  every  facility  of  public  access  compatible  with 
S.  Ex,  209^— v 
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the  safety  of  the  art  treasures  they  contain  is  accorded.  Opportunities 
for  seeing  and  studying  the  grandest  works  of  art,  are  thus  given  to  the 
poorest  citizen.  The  private  galleries  of  princes  and  nobles  are  also  in 
Europe  generally  easily  accessible ;  so  that,  whatever  may  be  the  polit- 
ical status  of  the  citizen  in  those  countries,  he  may  become  a  denizen  at 
will  of  the  Commune  of  Art. 

There  must  then  exist  in  art  something  essentially  democratic,  since, 
in  all  eras,  under  all  forms  of  government,  the  prosperity  of  art  is  to  be 
measured  by  its  nearness  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  All  great  art 
appeals  confidently  to  universal  human  instincts,  faiths,  emotions;  and 
to  all  such  art,  humanity  grandly  responds. 

If  it  were  conceded  that  the  patronage  and  development  of  a  country's 
art  was  a  matter  only  ibr  the  rulers  of  the  country,  and  that,  for  this 
reason  art  had  not  in  other  lands  usually  been  the  concern  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  it  would  still  remain  true  that  in  a  democratic  Republic,  such  as  is 
ours,  in  which,  theoretically  and  practically,  the  people  are  the  rulers, 
the  encouragement  of  the  arts,  if  they  are  to  be  encouraged  at  all,  must, 
of  necessity,  be  the  peculiar  care  of  the  people;  so  that  here  if  nowhere 
else,  should  be  realized  the  "  Democracy  "  of  Art. 

In  European  countries  not  only  have  the  works  of  art  been  thus  col- 
lected in  museums  and  galleries  for  public  enjoyment,  but  the  num- 
bers of  private  owners  of  works  of  art  have  constantly  increased ;  while, 
in  the  United  States,  there  is  little  question  but  that  the  works  already 
possessed  by  private  citizens,  far  exceed  in  number  and  value,  those 
owned  either  by  state  or  municipal  governments,  or  by  incorporated 
museums. 

How  this  general  diffusion  of  art  knowledge  in  European  countries 
affects  the  industries  and  the  prosperity  of  a  people,  and  what  an  imr 
portant  factor,  art,  in  its  application  to  industries,  has  become  in  the 
economic  polity  of  the  nations,  it  is  the  purpose  of  these  essays  to  set 
forth ;  and,  in  addition  to  show  how  essential  and  how  feasible  it  is  for 
the  people  of  these  United  States  to  secure  for  themselves  similar  ad- 
vantages to  those  which  are  so  strenuously  sought  by  the  civilized 
nations  of  Europe. 

In  further  disproof  that  art  is  essentially  and  always  aristocratic  in 
its  tendencies,  it  might  be  urged  that  this  impression  arose  very  nat- 
urally in  the  early  days  of  mediaeval  art,  because,  then,  the  wealth  of 
the  Western  world  was  largely  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  kings, 
rhe  great  nobles,  and  the  Church ;  so  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they 
were  then  the  chief  patrons  of  art.    When,  later,  the  free  cities  and 
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municipalities  arose,  they,  in  their  turn,  became  also  art  patrons ;  as 
still  witness  the  great  civic  buildings  of  that  era.  Now,  in  our  own 
days,  wealth  is  no  longer  confined  to  these  classes,  but  is  more  widely 
distributed  among  the  people,  and  in  all  countries  there  are  many  pri- 
vate individuals  who  can,  if  they  choose,  employ  their  wealth  in  the 
purchase  of  works  of  art.  In  this  way  Art  has  ever  a  tendency  to  become 
more  and  more  a  possession  of  the  people,  and  in  that  sense  "  demo- 
cratic." It  was  not,  however,  with  reference  even  to  this  aspect  of  the 
case,  that  the  title  "The  Democracy  of  Art"  was  chosen  for  these  papers. 
It  was  taken  t'o  express  the  truth  that  Art,  in  its  varied  relations  and 
comprehensive  meaning,  is,  literally,  the  concern  of  "  the  people" ;  and 
it  is  to  demonstrate  this  that  these  volumes  have  been  written  and  com- 
piled. 

It  is  in  the  noblest  and  highest  sense,  that  Art  concerns  the  people, 
since  there  is  no  more  subtile  or  powerful  influence  for  the  elevation 
or  the  degradation  of  a  people.  Art,  like  literature,  being  merely  a 
mode  of  expression,  m9.y,  within  its  limitations,  be  used  to  express  the 
highest  truths,  the  sublimest  aspirations,  or,  it  may  be  debased  into  a 
mere  pandering  to  selfish  vanity  and  ostentation,  or,  still  worse,  may 
fall  into  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation  in  the  service  of  sensuality 
and  vice. 

When  art  is  consecrated  to  the  service  of  religion,  or,  inspired  by 
patriotism,  is  devoted  to  the  ennobling  of  the  ideal  of  city  or  country, 
to  the  perpetuation  of  the  memory  of  great  deeds,  and  of  noble  citizens ; 
when  the  people  take  pride  in  the  adornment,  by  art,  of  their  public 
buildings,  and  in  the  added  beauty  of  their  domestic  dwellings,  then, 
since  of  necessity  there  can  be  no  noble  art  without  noble  lives,  no 
high  ideals  expressed  in  building,  or  statue,  or  painting,  without  a  pre- 
existent  high  ideal  in  the  mind  of  the  artist,  it  follows  that,  in  order  to 
insure  the  existence  of  noble  art  in  any  community,  there  must  be  a 
lifting  up  of  the  life  of  that  community;  just  as,  when,  in  a  nation's 
need,  the  people  rise  to  higher  levels  of  patriotic  devotion;  for  true 
art,  noble  art,  is  always  serious,  earnest,  and  purposeful. 

"Not  from  a  vain  or  shallow  thought 
His  awful  Jove  young  Phidias  brought." 

Lavish  expenditure  alone  will  not  secure  good  art,  selfish  ostentation 

cannot  command  it  at  will.    It  is  not  sold  every  market  day  by  the 

square  yard,  nor  is  it  purchasable  by  the  pound,  though,  in  some  notable 

recent  instances  in  New  York  City  hostleries,  great  sums  of  money 

have  been  expended,  apparently  under  this  erroneous  impression; — 
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with  no  result,  except  to  induce  on  the  part  of  the  beholder  a  depress- 
ing sense  of  oppression  under  the  weight  of  meaningless  profusion,  and 
vulgar  display;  than  which,  nothing  is  further  removed  from  true 
art. 

These  instances,  as  well  as  some  few  contemporary  examples  of  simi- 
lar ostentation  on  the  part  of  private  individuals,  forcibly  recall  the 
following  utterance  by  Fuseli,  professor  of  painting  in  the  Eoyal  Acad- 
emy, London,  spoken  in  one  of  his  lectures  to  students,  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  ago :  "  Private  patronage,  however  commendable  or  liberal, 
can  no  more  supply  the  want  of  general  encouragement,  than  the  con- 
servatories and  hot-beds  of  the  rich,  the  want  of  a  fertile  soil  or  genial 
climate.  Luxury  in  times  of  taste  keeps  up  execution  in  proportion  as 
it  saps  the  dignity  and  moral  principle  of  the  Art:  gold. is  the  motive 
of  its  exertions,  and  nothing  that  ennobles  man  was  ever  produced  by 
gold.  When  Kero  transported  the  Pontic  Apollo  to  the  golden  house, 
and  furnished  the  colossal  shoulders  of  the  god  with  his  own  head, 
Sculpture  lent  her  hand  to  legitimate  the  sacrilege:  why  should  Paint- 
ing be  supposed  to  have  been  more  squeamish  when  applied  to,  to 
decorate  the  apartments  of  his  pleasures  and  the  cabinet  of  Poppea 
with  Milesian  pollutions,  or  the  attitudes  of  Blephantis?" — (Lecture 
XII.) 

It  is,  then,  the  concern  of  the  people  that  their  art  be  of  noble  quality; 
since  noble  artists  cannot  be  predicated  of  an  ignoble  people.  We 
have  seen  how,  in  the  compact  cities  of  the  Italian  Eepublics,  the 
whole  people  took  interest  in  art,  giving  freely  of  their  private  posses- 
sions and  public  revenues,  to  the  adornment  of  their  public  buildings; 
for,  in  those  later,  as  in  the  elder  Eepublics,  all  the  people  made  the 
erection  a.nd  adornment  of  the  public  buildings  a  matter  of  intense  per- 
sonal concern.  In  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  in  some  instances 
at  least,  the  citizens  have  far  other  emotions  in  relation  to  the  public 
buildings,  than  those  of  pride  or  joy.  The  question  arises  whether,  if 
they  had  individually  taken  such  an  interest  as  the  citizens  of  Siena  or 
Florence,  took  in  the  building  of  their  civic  buildings,  and  their  churches ; 
there  would  have  been  the  opportunity  for  such  scandals  as  have  made 
some  American  city  halls,  and  court  houses,  a  synonym  for  civic  rob- 
bery and  public  plunder. 

It  must  be  an  intellig(?nt  interest  in  art  that  is  taken  by  the  public, 
to  be  of  any  worth ;  and  it  is  to  secure  that  general  intelligence  con- 
cerning art  in  all  its  phases,  that  the  movement  towards  universal  and 
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practical  elementary  training  in  art  in  all  the  schools  of  the  people, 
has  been  begun ;  and  is  here  chronicled  and  urged.  If,  at  times,  it 
may  seem  that  the  subject  is,  in  these  papers,  advocated  upon  a  low 
level,  and  with  a  view  chiefly  to  its  economic  uses,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  this  does  not  necessarily  arise  from  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  higher  qualities,  and  diviner  purposes  of  art ;  but  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  a  country  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  barren  of  great 
works  of  art,  and  among  a  people  so  long  of  necessity  largely  unaware 
of  the  myriad  possibilities  of  art  in  adding  to  the  beauty,  decorum, 
and  delight  of  human  existence ;  there  is  need  to  lay  broad  and  deep 
the  foundations  of  that  general,  elementary  knowledge,  upon  which 
alone  a  true  national  appreciation  of  art  can  be  developed.  To  secure 
the  popular  interest  necessary  for  the  introduction  of  this  new  training 
in  the  schools,  it  is  imperative  that  the  direct  pecuiiiary  value  of  this 
new  knowledge,  as  well  as  its  practicability,  should  be  demonstrated. 

An  attempt  has  been  made,  in  these  preliminary  papers,  to  consider 
the  subject  in  its  various  phases ;  in  its  economic  uses  as  applied  to  the 
industries,  in  its  educational  value,  and  in  its  aesthetic  influence.  Al- 
though often  repeated  in  subsequent  pages,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate 
to  state  at  the  outset,  that  the  term  Art  is  here  used  in  a  most  compre-  . 
hensive  sense ;  and  that,  as  so  used,  it  includes  all  that  is  comprised 
under  the  head  of  "Industrial  Art,"  "Decorative  Art,"  and  "The  Pine 
Arts  "  or  "  High  Art." 

"  Drawing  in  the  public  schools, —  eviery  child  taught  to  draw,"  is  the 
fundamental  text,  on  which  are  based  all  the  several  discourses  in 
these  volumes.  So  universal  is  it  hoped  to  make  the  knowledge,  the 
usefulness,  aud  the  enjoyment  of  art,  in  these  United  States  1  Thus 
will  be  shown  the  true  "  Democracy  of  Art." 
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The  capacity  for  Art  a  distinctive  charaoteriBtic  of  man — Man,  a  creative  producing 
intelligence  —  A  definition  of  Art — High  Art — Decorative  Art  —  Industrial  Art — 
The  Imagination  an  essential  element  of  High  Art  — The  like  quality  of  Imagination 
characteristic  of  the  great  discoverers  in  Science — Technique  in  Art;  its  proper 
value — Art  that  is  only  technical,  has  no  power  of  appeal  to  the  people — To  say 
that  only  artists  are  capable  of  criticising  and  properly  appreciating  a  work  of  Art, 
is  to  condemn  that  work  —  Art  that  needs  an  interpreter  is  confessedly  a  failure  — 
Undue  exaltation  of  technique  disastrous  to  Art  and  to  Literature — Attention  to 
technical  details  the  duty  of  pupils —  The  true  artist  shows  his  art  by  selection  of 
subjects,  as  well  as  by  skill  in  use  of  material — The  term  Art,  wide  embracing  — 
The  Goldsmith  of  the  Middle  Ages  —  The  decadence  of  Art  signalized  by  its  divorce 
from  Industry — Mutual  injury  thus  resulting  to  Artists  and  People  —  Art  must  keep 
close  to  Nature  —  The  poet's  statement  of  this  need  —  The  place  and  functions  of 
the  Arts  in  the  Republic  —  Modern  Science  reunites  Art  to  Industry  —  National 
Prosperity  now  largely  dependent  upon  Artistic  Industri  es  —  The  Arts  must  find  a 
welcome  at  the  firesides  of  the  people  —  Popular  love  and  knowledge  of  Art  can  be 
created,  by  definite  edueational  efforts  —  Success  of  systematic  Industrial  Art  Edu- 
cation in  foreign  countries  —  Tribute  to  the  late  Sir  Henry  Cole,  foremost  in  incit- 
ing and  promoting  the  Industrial  Art  Educational  movement  in  England  —  Similar 
training  desirable  and  feasible  throughout  the  United  States  —  The  relation  be- 
tween the  Education  and  the  Arts  and  Industries  of  a  People. 

Man  may  be  defined  as  a  thinking,  talking,  and  constructing  animal. 
That  other  animals  may  partake  in  some  degree  of  this  faculty  of 
thought,  which  was  long  denied,  is  becoming  somewhat  generally  ad- 
mitted since  the  evidence  has  accumulated  of  actions  by  animals, — as 
the  horse,  the  dog,  the  elephant, — apparently  based  upon  memory,  and 
the  results  of  cogitation  upon  former  experiences.  Nevertheless,  not 
even  the  most  enthusiastic  evolutionist  will  deny  that  as  yet  the  devel- 
opment of  man,  as  a  creature  capable  of  ratiocination,  is  far  in  advance 
of  that  of  all  other  beings  known  to  the  naturalist. 

In  articulate  speech,  with  all  that  it  implies,  man  stands  confessedly 
superior.  Although  he  shares  the  constructive  faculty  with  insects, 
the  bee,  the  wasp,  the  ant,  as  well  as  with  some  of  the  animals,  as  the 
beaver,  and  with  the  birds  as  a  class,  and  although  some  of  each  of 
these  classes  of  animated  beings,  by  the  exquisite  perfection  of  their 
constructions  challenge  the  superiority  of  human  skill,  yet  in  the  versa- 
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tility  of  his  wide  embracing  powers,  man  still  holds  the  place,  accorded 
to  him  in  that  sublime  history  of  the  creation  recorded  in  Genesis,  as 
the  ruler  and  governor  of  all  created  beings. 

It  is  however  in  his  capacity  for  Art,  that  man  is  most  completely  dif- 
ferentiated from  the  rest  of  the  animated  creation. 

In  all  the  instances  to  which  we  have  referred  in  which  some  of  the 
lower  orders  of  beings  are  seen  to  possess  in  a  lesser  degree  some  of 
the  characteristic  faculties  of  man,  the  exercise  of  the  given  faculty 
occurs  only  within  the  narrowest  limits  of  individual  needs  and  ex- 
perience. The  evidences  of  the  action  of  memory  and  of  reason  based 
on  memory  are  strictly  individual.  The  constructive  faculty,  for  ex- 
ample, is  exercised  only  for  making  the  dwelling  of  the  individual  or 
community,  and  communication  of  intelligence  by  sound  or  touch,  is 
apparently  limited  to  individual  needs;  though  in  his  ignorance  of  the 
-vocal  or  silent  language  of  beasts,  birds  and  insects,  it  may  well  become 
man  to  be  modest  in  his  statements  concerning  the  possessors  of  these 
unknown  tongues;  for  non  constat  that  these  creatures,  also,  do  not 
among  themselves,  poetize,  philosophize,  and  moralize! 

One  fact  though  is  clear,  and  that  is  that  there  are  no  erections  or 
other  evidences  of  the  making,  or  of  the  conception  by  other  creatures, 
of  anything  analogous  to  those  productions  evoljed  by  the  abstract 
idealizing,  or  by  the  emotional  powers  of  the  human  intellect ;  and 
known  as  works  of  art.  By  man's  capacity  for  art  is  to  be  understood 
not  only  the  ability  to  create  works  of  art  but  also  that  which  is  far 
more  common  and  quite  as  essential,  namely,  the  ability  to  recognize, 
appreciate  and  enjoy  such  creations.  This  power  of  appreciation  seems 
to  be  essentially  an  attribute  of  man  alone,  for,  though  some  animals  are 
indeed  curiously  sensitive  to  musical  sounds,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
they  are  similarly  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  form  or  color,  nor  will 
it  be  in  any  way  pretended  that  they  can  have  an  intellectual  compre- 
hension of  music  any  more  than  of  painting  or  statuary.* 

The  appreciation  of  art  is  then  a  distinctive  possible  characteristic  of 
the  human  being,  just  as  the  possible  creative  power  of  the  artist,  is  a 
distinctive  quality  of  the  individual. 

Thought  is  an  attribute  and  function  of  the  human  intellect.  Im- 
pressions made  upon  the  senses  are  taken  cognizance  of,  classified,  cor- 
related, assimilated ;  and  in  due  time  their  results  reproduced. 

*  The  question  arises  as  to  whether  there  is  any  traceable  connection  between  the 
accinlred  hereditary  colorings  and  adornments  of  the  lower  orders  of  life,  and  the  ac- 
quired hereditary  susceptibilities  and  artistic  preferences  of  the  earliest  races  of  men  1 
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The  human  being,  the  "  ego,"  that  which  we  call  the  mind  for  want  of 
a  better  phrase,  that  unseen  elusive  Something  which  all  recognize  as 
the  essential  man  himself, — in  contrast  with  which,  all  exterior  plienom- 
eua  are  extraneous  and  subsidiary, — that  "  Psyche,"  "Anima,"  Spirit, 
Soul,  named  differently  by  Theology  and  Philosophy,  though  its  exist-. 
ence  is  nominally  denied  by  the  materialist,  is  yet  commonly  recognized 
as  the  one  existent  fact  in  a  universe  of  uncertainties.  It  is  that  power 
without  which  the  animal  existence  of  man,  that  which  is  common  to 
all  animated  nature,  might  apparently  be  continued;  as  well  as  the 
accumulation  of  recorded  phenomena  of  nature,  called  science ;  but, 
without  which,  Art  were  forever  impossible ;  because  Art  in  its  very 
nature  is  the  outcome  of  the  highest,  the  creative  intelligence. 

The  existence  of  Art  is,  therefore,  outside  of  revelation,  the  strongest 
proof  of  the  existence  of  something  other  than  the  animal  man. 

Man  is  a  creative,  productive,  as  well  as  a  receptive  being.  In  the 
processes  of  thought  to  which  we  have  alluded,  something  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  added  to  the  impressions  received  through  the  senses,  so  that, 
when  again  given  oair,  they  have  acquired  some  quality  not  before  pos- 
sessed; this  is,  sometimes,  a  very  precious  acquisition, — so  precious  that 
the  world  measures  the  value  of  all  human  production  by  the  amount 
of  thought  it  contains.  Kow  it  is  just  that  personal  addition  which 
constitutes  the  art  quality.  It  is  that  which  makes  the  work  of  the 
great  artists  so  individual  that  no  one  could  mistake  the  works  of  Phid- 
ias and  Michael  Angelo,  of  Eaphael  and  Titian.  In  other  words  the 
art  quality  is  the  addition  of  the  human  element,  that  which  makes  up 
the  personal  equation  of  the  individual  artist.  This  is  why  art  is  not 
necessarily  a  synonym  for  beauty  in  the  sense  of  prettiness,  —  it  may  be 
ugly  even,  in  that  sense.* 

Art  is  the  expression,  of  some  idea,  object,  or  emotion,  as  conceived, 
perceived,  or  felt,  by  the  artist,  with  such  power,  as  to  reproduce  in 
others  the  same  thoughts  and  feelings  which  the  artist  had  himself. 

It  may  be  a  very  ugly  fact  or  a  very  painful  emotion,  but  if  he  sees 
clearly  and  makes  us  see  as  he  saw,  or  feel  as  he  felt,  his  work  in  so  far 
as  he  does  this,  possesses  the  true  art  quality. 

While  the  artist  is  free  to  choose  the  form  of  art  he  prefers  and  the 
medium  for  conveying  his  impressions;  once  chosen,  he  is  bound  to  use 
them  in  accordance  with  their  limitations;  for,  in  this  world  of  matter 


*  "40.  Those  who  have  assigned  to  the  plastic  arts  beanty,  strictly  so  called,  as  the 
ultimate  end  of  imitation,  have  circumscribed  the  whole  by  a  part."—  (Fuseli's  Aphor- 
isms.) 
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each  form  of  art  and  every  material  is  subject  to  its  own  laws,  and  while 
it  is  true  that  the  spirit  of  art  is  intangible  and  ethereal,  it  is  also  true 
that  it  can  only  make  its  appeal  by  becoming  embodied,  and  must  sub- 
mit loyally  to  the  conditions  it  has  chosen.* 

.  While  thus  considering  Art  in  its  broad  relations  to  the  intellectual, 
and  the  emotional  nature  of  man,  it  may  be  well  also  to  include  those 
familiar  phases  by  means  of  which  Art  enters  intimately  into  the  daily 
intercourse  of  men's  lives ;  sits  with  them  by  the  fireside,  walks  with 
them  in  the  market  place,  is  found  in  the  workshop,  in  the  field,  a  com- 
panion in  their  brief  hours  of  play,  a  helper  through  long  days  of  toil, 
gladdener  of  life,  sweetener  of  labor,  consoler  of  sorrow. 
This  democratic  damsel, 

"A  creature  not  too  wise  or  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food," 

is  called  "Industrial"  Art,  and  is  merely  the  goddess  descending  as  ol 
old  among  men.  Art  which  in  its  so  called  higher  functions  is  either 
merely  an  end  in  itself,  producing  pleasure,  or  the  means  of  exciting- 
emotion,  as  the  medium  of  expression,  and  has  no  direct  relation  to 
use,  needs  not  always  to  abide  on  those  ethereal  heights;  but  may, 
with  equal  fitness,  come  to  dwell  familiarly  with  men. 

Industrial  art,  then,  is  merely  the  application  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  art  to  objects  of  practical  utility,  in  which  the  uses  of  the 
utensil,  material,  or  object,  must  be  primarily  regarded ;  and  to  which, 
the  artistic  qualities  must  be  subsidiary.  In  this  wedding  of  Use  to 
Beauty,  there  is  no  inevitable  disparity ;  for  true  democracy  seeks  not  to 
drag  down  the  highest,  but  only  to  lift  up  the  lowest.  So  Art,  entering 
the  world  of  work  is  not  thereby  degraded  but,  stooping  to  the  lowly, 
lifts  them  to  her  own  high  level;  giving  to  homely  uses  divine  signifi- 
cance. Cheerfully  accepting  the  limitations  imposed  by  needs  of  use, 
she  links  them  to  divinest  harmonies ; — "  raising  a  mortal  to  the  skies." 

*  I  take  pleasure  iu  inserting  the  following  concise  and  discriminative  definition  of 
art  given  to  me  as  the  outcome  of  a  recent  friendly  conversation  concerning  this  pro- 
liiio  topic : 

"Art  is  an  expression  of  emotions  excited  in  capable  persons  by  acts,  ftusts,  objects 
and  subjects ;  this  expression  varies  according  to  the  vehicle  that  is  used,  conforming 
to  the  laws  inherent  in  the  chosen  vehicle,  but  using  them  to  reproduce  emotional, 
instead  of  practical  results.  A  battle  may  inspire  a  musician,  a  sculptor,  a  painter,  a 
poet,  and  an  orator,  to  simultaneous  artistic  activity.  The  resulting  Te  Deum,  statue 
or  relievo,  pointing,  poem  and  eulogy,  are  equally  art,  if  the  producers  are  equal 
artists."— C.  W. 
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If  we  keep  in  mind  our  definition  of  Art,  in  which  the  essential  qual- 
ity was  declared  to  be  the  power  of  inducing  in  others,  the  impressions 
and  emotions  experienced  by  the  artist;  we  shall  find  that  the  varied, 
often  contradictory  impressions  and  emotions,  felt  by  different  individ- 
uals in  viewing  a  given  work  of  art,  which  at  first  seems  almost  inex- 
plicable, is  easy  of  explanation,  and  referable  in  each  instance  to  the 
same  cause ;  varying  in  degree  with  the  greater  or  less  ability  of  the 
individual  to  comprehend  both  the  message  of  the  artist  and  the  tech 
nicalities  of  the  art.  For  every  work  of  art  may  possess  a  twofold  in- 
terest and  power  of  appeal ;  though,  often,  given  individuals  are  inca- 
pable of  appreciating  more  than  one,  and  even  that  one  but  incom- 
pletely. 

There  is  first,  the  thought,  imagination  or  emotion  of  the  artist ;  his 
message,  to  convey  which  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  medium  of  a 
given  art.  Secondly  there  are  the  evidences  of  technical  skill,  shown 
in  the  manipulation  of  the  art  processes  used,  capable  in  themselves, 
without  regard  to  the  message  conveyed,  of  producing  powerful  im- 
pressions. The  power  of  the  first,  the  appeal  to  the  intellect  or  the 
feelings,  depends  primarily  upon  the  innate  genius,  imagination,  con- 
ception, of  the  artist,  helped  or  hindered  by  his  greater  or  less  mas- 
tery of  his  mediums.  This  is  the  common  ground  on  which  all  the  arts 
meet,  the  spiritual  bond  which  unites  all  artists ;  the  "  inspiration  "  of 
the  artist. 

This",  in  its  supremest  development,  is  at  once  the  highest,  subtilest, 
noblest,  all  comprehending,  expression  of  the  human  intellect ;  so  recog- 
nized through  all  the  ages.  The  Book  of  Job,  the  Hebrew  Psalms, 
Homer,  ^schylus,  Euripides,  Plato,  Demosthenes,  Ictinus,  Phidias, 
Apelles,  Virgil,  Cicero,  Dante,  Giotto,  Michael  Angelo,  Eaphael,  Lio- 
nardo,  Titian,  Velasquez,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Beethoven,  B^ranger, 
Burns,  and  Victor  Hugo,  furnish  striking  manifestations  of  the  posses- 
sion of  this  power  in  the  exercise  of  the  several  arts  of  eloquence,  poe- 
try, drama,  philosophy,  oratory,  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  music 
and  song. 

These  various  examples  taken  from  many  lands,  ages  and  tongues, 
possess  in  common,  more  or  less  of  that  universality,  that  power  of  ap- 
pealing to  man  as  man,  irrespective  of  the  accidents  of  time  or  place, 
which  confers  earthly  immortality.  It  is  noteworthy  also  that  in  most 
of  these  instances,  the  technique  approaches  perfection,  the  medium  is 
transparent  to  the  thought,  so  there  is  unity  of  effect. 
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The  same  great  powers  of  accurate  observation  and  wide  sweeping 
generalization,  applied  to  the  problems  presented  by  the  investiga- 
tion of  natural  phenomena,  have  likewise,  immortalized  the  great  dis- 
coverers in  the  realms  of  science,  those  great  poets  of  Nature ; — poets, 
by  virtue  of  their  Imagination.  For,  however  much  smaller  men  of 
science,  usefully  busied  in  gathering  together  their  isolated  facts,  may 
affect  to  despise  this  gift  of  power, — it  has  nevertheless  guided  the  great 
explorers  over  the  boundless  oceans  of  the  universe.  To  Galileo,  to 
Kepler,  to  Newton,  to  Franklin,  to  Goethe,  to  Darwin,  there  was  the 
same  clear  insight,  the  same  bold  flight,  the  same  sure  conclusion,  that 
mark  the  works  of  the  divinest  poets,  the  grandest  artists,  the  pro- 
foundest  philosophers. 

The  second  quality  of  a  work  of  art  to  which  we  referred  is  called 
its  technique,  and  relates  both  to  the  management  of  the  medium  or 
material  used,  and  to  the  skill  shown  in  solving  certain  problems  of 
light  and  shade,  of  color  apd  perspective,  of  imitation  of  flesh,  of  text- 
ures, of  all  matters  in  short  relating  to  the  mechanical  part  of  the  art. 
Now,  in  all  these  there  are  opportunities  for  the  display  of  the  most 
exquisite  dexterity;  there  may  be  some  qualities  shown  which  even 
approach  to  genius,  in  the  production  of  great  effects  by  means  appar- 
ently the  simplest,  which  in  all  art  is  one  of  tfie  surest  characteristics, 
or  ear  marks  of  genius,  and  so,  there  is  a  thoroughly  rational  pleasure 
to  be  derived  from  the  exhibitions  of  these  qualities;  with  this  very 
serious  drawback  that  to  enable  one  to  fully  appreciate  and  enjoy  these 
excellencies,  there  must  be  such  a  knowledge  of  art  processes,  as  is  not 
usually  possessed  by  any  but  artists,  who  knowing  the  difficulties  pre- 
sented can  best  appreciate  the  skill,  ingenuity  or  patience,  expended  in 
overcoming  them.  / 

This  latter  fact  has  led  some  artists  or  professional  art  connoisseurs, 
to  advance  a  theory  that  only  artists  are  competent,  or  should  be  al- 
lowed, to  criticise  works  of  art;  which,  though  it  seems  to  have  met  with 
a  certain  degree  of  acceptance  by  thoughtless  people,  is  most  fatal  to  the 
claims  of  art  in  the  presumed  interests  of  which  it  is  advanced ;  for  it 
hardly  needs  the  wisdom  of  a  Solomon  to  comprehend  that  any  art 
which  is  so  technical  that  it  can  only  be  properly  understood  by  an 
artist — a  fellow-craftsman,  adept  in  all  the  mystery  of  the  guild,  is 
self  condemned,  so  far  as  to  any  claims  it  may  make  for  public  appre- 
ciation. 

If  it  have  only  excellence  of  technique  it  is  of  no  more  consequence, 
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or  import  to  humanity, — if  as  much, —  as  the  flying  leaps  of  the  athlete 
over  the  grouped  elephants  and  camels  of  the  menagerie;  indeed  there 
may  be  an  exhibition  of  splendid  pluck  in  this  latter  feat  'of  skill,  a 
courage  admirable  in  itself;  while  in  such  an  art  there  can  be  nothing 
beyond  a  trick  of  pencil,  brush  or  chisel,  idle  and  inconsequent; 

It  is  of  course  only  of  works  of  art  which  claim  to  belong  to  High 
Art,  that  these  words  are  written.  In  the  realm  of  Decorative  Art 
other  laws  have  rule;  for  the  decorative  artist  has  no  special  message 
of  his  own  to  deliver.  His  art  is  an  end  in  itself.  Its  results  are 
attained  by  the  use  of  pleasing  forms  and  harmonies  of  color.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  add  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness  by  thus  producing  pleas- 
urable sensations.  It  is  a  charming  and  delightful  phase  of  art  akin  to 
the  dance  and  the  song,  in  which  rhythmic  harmonies  appeal  to  eye  and 
ear.  It  is  not  of  that  high  order  of  inspiration  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking. 

Art  is  a  language.  The  value  of  language  is  its  ability  to  convey 
meaning ;  therefore  the  rudest  forms  of  language,  if  they  are  only  preg- 
nant with  thought,  far  surpass  all  the  elegancies  of  speech,  if  the  latter 
are  devoid  of  meaning.  It  follows  that  a  man  may  be  a  painter,  skilful 
in  the  manipulation  of  the  brush  and  in  the  imitation  of  forms  and  tex- 
tures, but  if  he  is  lacking  the  in  sight  of  the  true  artist,  and  has  no  ability 
to  see  and  seize  on  that  which  is  of  universal  interest,  has  no  sub  tiler 
meaning  to-  express,  no  other  message  to  convey,  than  that  which 
first  meets  the  careless  eye,  then  all  his  dexterity  and  skill  is  as  fruit- 
less and  foolish  as  idle  chatter,  and  he  himself  is  but  a  superior  kind  of 
photographic  machine.  His  work  may,  indeed,  possess  a  certain  scien- 
tific value  as  an  accurate  transcript  of  objects,  a  careful  record  of  details 
of  light  and  color,  but  it  must- inevitably  fail  of  all  the  higher  qualities 
of  art ;  for  to  be  a  true  artist  is  not  to  be  simply  a  photographic  ma- 
chine, a  mere  indiscriminate  copyist  of  any  and  all  facts  A^hich  may 
chance  to  fall  under  his  observation.  Nor  are  the  technical  truths  of 
form  and  color,  light  and  shade,  the  only  ones  about  which  he  need  to 
concern  himself;  though  this  has  been  loudly  asserted  by  some  modern 
schools.  These  matters,  unquestionably  essential,  are  but  the  orthog- 
raphy and  syntax  of  art,  just  as  important  to  the  artist,  and  no  more 
so,  than  a  like  knowledge  of  hig  materials  is  to  the  author.  They  belong 
to  the  elementary  knowledge,  which  it  is  assumed  that  every  one  claim- 
ing to  be  artist  or  author  will  possess,  as  a  matter  of  course;  the  lack 
of  which  is  fatal  to  any  claim  to  rank  among  the  masters,  but  the  pos- 
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session  of  which,  even  in  absolute  perfection,  gives  no  assurance  of 
mastership. 

It  is  an  ill  day  fbr  art,  or  for  literature,  when  undue  prominence  is 
given  to  the  mere  technique  of  either.  Never,  in  literature,  was  more 
extreme  precision  in  rhyme,  in  metre,  in  the  form  of  poetry  insisted  on, 
than  by  the  editors  and  critics  of  to-day,  a  finicalness  which  threatens 
to  emasculate  literature. 

There  are  now,  it  is  true,  graceful  rhymers  both  in  England  and  America, 
with  facility  and  expertness  in  rivalling  by  their  adroit  imitations  the 
rhymed  whimsicalities  and  metrical  conceits  of  a  bygone  era  of  artifice ; 
a  fashion  in  literature  akin  to  that  in  architecture  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  Queen  Ann«,  and  in  which  minute  details  of  ornament  usurp 
the  grander  prerogatives  of  Style.  Admitting  the  skill  and  adroitness 
of  these  confessed  imitators,  the  question  arises  whether,  after  all,  such 
tricks  and  affectations  were  worthy  of  imitation ;  for,  clever  as  they  are 
in!  the  originals  and  in  the  copy,  they  are  not  ."irt  but  artifice. 

Not  in  such  quaint  or  borrowed  garb  are  wont  to  come  the  bards  who 
bring  the  diviner  gifts  of  poesy  to  man.  In  the  higher  realms  of  art  it 
is  ever  true  that  "the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life."  What 
profiteth  it  if  the  grammar  be  faultless,  the  metre  musical,  the  imita- 
tion of  wood,  or  straw,  or  stubble  photographic,  if  the  soul  of  art  is 
wanting ;  if  the  poet  has  no  word,  the  painter  no  thought,  which  ap- 
peals to  the  nobler  nature  of  man  i  While  we  look,  or  listen,  we  admit 
the  technical  excellence,  the  admirable  gymnastics,  the  realistic  imita- 
tion, but,  despite  all  these  desirable  qualities,  we  miss  the  ineffable 
charm,  the  "  soul "  which  is  "  wanting  there,"  and  coldly  repeat,  chang- 
ing one  word  in  the  line  of  a  great  singer,  "  'Tis  Art,  but  living  Art  no 
more ! " 

Small  minds  are  wont  to  measure  results  by  diflculties  overcome. 
They  exaggerate  the  importance  of  means,  and  methods,  and  so  remain 
unconscious  of  the  absence  of  the  one  essential  quality,  lacking  which 
all  else  is  worthless. 

To  young  pupils,  correctness  in  spelling  and  grammar,  precision  of 
technique  are  properly  considered  matters  of  the  first  importance ;  but, 
to  give  undue  prominence  to  these  in  after  life,  argues  an  absence 
of  the  creative  powers  which  is  absolutely  fatal  to  any  excellence  in 
art,  or  literature.    Nothing  more  surely  indicates  an  age  of  decadence. 

So  far  from  thinking  the  choice  of  subject  a  matter  of  indifference  I 
believe  an  essential  quality  of  the  true  artist  to  lie  in  bis  fine  discrimi- 
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nation  in  the  selection  of  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  his  art ;  it  is  in 
this  choice,  that  the  quality  and  power  of  his  genius  is  revealed;  for  it 
is  his  province,  his  peculiar  function,  to  thus  discriminate,  to  discover 
and  point  out  to  others,  beauties  commonly  unseen  by  careless  eyes ; 
nor,  save  for  some  serious  and  suflBlcient  reason,  should  he  ever  exagger- 
ate or  point  out,  deformities.  It  should  rather  be  his  purpose  and  de- 
light to  charm  the  eye,  as  well  as  to  enlighten  the  understanding ;  for 
"  beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty,"  and  in  general  the  creation  of  works 
of  beauty,  is  the  sign  manual  of  the  true  artist,  as  was  the  perfect 
round  of  Giotto's  O. 

What  I  would  emphasize  is,  that  it  is  precisely  that  which  is  personal 
to  the  individual,  which  makes  him  an  "artist"; — that  is,  one  who  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  awakening  in  others,  the  emotions  he  himself  has 
felt. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  definition  how  wide  embracing  the  term  "art" 
may  be, — how  it  may  comprise  within  its  limits  any  possible  expressions 
or  creations  of  man,  and  on  the  other  hand,  what  multitudes  of  expres- 
sions and  creations,  if  tested  by  this  standard,  must  be  forever  cast  out 
of  its  kingdom.  The  humblest  utensil  may  be  full  of  art  while  the  most 
pretentious  building  may  be  utterly  devoid  of  it.  In  this  connection, 
thinking  of  some  humble  conscientious  craftsman,  artist  or  artisan,  im- 
bued with  the  true  smrit  of  art,  and  working  with  loving,  patient  toil, 
the  lines  of  sweet,  quaint  George  Herbert  come  to  mind  as  he  sings 

how: 

"A  servant  with  this  clause 

*     Makes  drudgery  divine : 
Who  sweeps  a  room,  as  for  thy  laws 
\  Makes  that  and  the  action  fine!" 

In  other  lands,  this  art  expression  of  the  worker  is  recognized  in 
whatever  material  he  may  choose  to  work ;  but,  in  this  country  the  art 
quality  added  by  the  mind  of  the  producer,  has  not  been  generally 
recognized,  except  when  it  expresses  itself  by  means  of  spoken  or 
written  language,  as  in  the  case  of  the  orator  or  the  poet. 

Unfortunately  for  Art,  and  for  the  People, — since  the  interests  of  both 
are  indissolubly  blended, — in  the  decadence  which  all  too  soon  obscured 
the  glorious  renaissance  of  art  in  the  Middle  Ages,  there  ensued  a  divorce 
between  the  Industrial  Arts  and  the  Fine  Arts;  so  that  the  artists, — 
that  is,  the  painters  and  sculptors, — esteeming  themselves  as  in  some 
sort  a  wholly  superior  class  of  persons,  set  themselves  up  as  an  aristoc- 
racy and  affected  to  scorn  the  humbler  workers  in  those  arts  which 
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minister  to  the  material  necessities  of  man.  It  was  not  for  these  would- 
be  "  masters", —  busied  with  great  historical  paintings,  or  absorbed  in 
their  endeavors  to  fix  upon  the  canvas,  or  in  marble,  the  beauty  of 
their  ideal  visions, —  to  condescend  to  such  vulgar  works  of  utility. 

It  thus  happened  that  the  arts  which  busied  themselves  with  uten- 
sils,— the  arts  of  the  table  and  the  household, — were  rapidly  debased ; 
since,  deprived  of  the  inspiration  and  example  of  the  works  of  the  great 
artists  of  the  Middle  Ages,  those  masters  of  the  whole  domain  of  Art, 
the  jewellers,  the  gold  and  silver  smiths,  the  weavers,  the  potters,  the 
cabinet-makers  and  even  the  blacksmiths,  forgot  their  cunning ;  they 
no  longer  made  works  worthy  of  the  palaces  of  princes,  as  they  had 
done,  when,  in  the  little  shops  on  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  Ghirlandajo  and 
Cellini  wrought  beside  them  at  the  bench ;  and  when  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo  made  patterns  for  the  weavers,  the  potters  and  the 
silversmiths. 

Time  was,  in  those  far  away  centuries,  when  the  art  of  the  goldsmith 
was  more  precious  than  the  gold  upon  which  it  was  lavished,  when 
the  blacksmith  so  shaped  his  iron  that  it  was  costlier  than  silver,  and 
the  weaver  wove  tapestries  whose  threads  were  so  inwrought  with  the 
thought  of  the  great  masters,  that  they  are  still  treasured  in  the  palaces 
of  kings.  In  those  halcyon  days,  artists,  artificers  and  artisans,  were 
in  unison  in  their  common  love  for,  and  fellowship  in.  Art. 

Mr.  Perkins  thus  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  great  architects 
and  artists  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  trained  at  the  goldsmith's  bench 
for  their  later  career :  "  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  word 
goldsmith  in  its  mediaeval  acceptation  did  not  mean  simply  a  worker  in 
gold,  but  one  who  fashioned  all  metals,  whether  precious  or  of  baser 
quality,  bestowing  upon  all  a  like  amount  of  conscientious  labor  with- 
out reference  to  their  intrinsic  value,  upon  the  principle  that  the  work 
ennobled  the  material  and  not  the  material  the  work.  His  art,  which 
when  looked  at  from  its  true  point  of  view  is  an  epitome  of  all  the  arts 
of  design,  demanded  a  thorough  knowledge  of  each,  for  in  fashioning 
altars,  reliquaries,  and  caskets,  the  goldsmith  used  architecture;  in 
chiselling  their  ornaments,  sculpture ;  and  in  coloring  their  enamels, 
painting.  Thus  having  exercised  each  art  in  miniature  he  was  fitted 
to  pursue  any  one  of  them  with  great  chance  of  success,  if,  as  con- 
stantly happened,  he  did  so  after  leaving  the  workshop.  Brunelleschi, 
Luca  della  Eobbia,  Ghiberti,  Verocohio,  PoUajuolo,  and  many  others, 
whose  lives  have  been  passed  in  review  in-  these  pages,  were  educated 

* 
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as  goldsmiths  and  owed  much  of  their  accuracy  of  hand  and  wonderful 
delicacy  of  execution  to  their  early  training." — (Tuscan  Sculptors,  Vol. 
II,  pages  113-114.) 

It  was  far  otherwise  in  the  later  days  of  decadence,  for  in  thus  sepa- 
rating themselves  into  a  selfish  guild,  these  later  artists  shut  themselves 
out  of  the  love  and  sympathy  of  the  common  people,  without  which,  no 
virile  art  can  long  survive ;  on  the  otfier  hand  the  people,  who  were  no 
longer  surrounded  by  examples  of  good  art  in  their  daily  life,  soon  lost, 
not  only  their  interest  in,  but  their  capacity  to  judge  of,  works  of  art ; — 
they  were  no  longer  competent  to  criticise,  they  no  longer  cared  for  art, 
or  artists ;  since  the  latter,  on  their  part,  no  longer  made  appeal  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  people  but  sought  only  to  pander  to  the  vitiated 
tastes  of  their  aristocratic  patrons ;  consequently  the  artists,  having 
voluntarily  isolated  themselves  from  the  great  body  of  their  fellowmen, 
lived  in  an  unreal  world  in  which  their  art,  at  once  mannered  and  fan- 
tastic, or,  abstract  and  ideal,  soon  forgot  nature  and  lost  its  power  to 
appeal  to  human  sympathy. 

Some  of  the  highest  triumphs  of  this  academic  and  artificial  art  were, 
perhaps,  seen  in  the  paintings  of  David,  the  French  classicist,  which 
were  the  wonder  of  his  circle  of  admirers,  but  were  as  remote  from  the 
sympathies  of  most  of  the  living  men  and  women  of  the  France  of  his 
day,  as  were  the  times  of  the  Eomans,  the  incidents  of  whose  history 
they  coldly  sought  to  celebrate.  Making  their  appeal  only  to  the 
intellect  of  a  limited  class,  they  awoke  no  response  in  the  popular 
heart;  for  the  same  reason,  they  fail  to  touch  the  hearts,  or  arouse 
the  admiration,  of  later  generations.  > 

Sow  surely,  in  these  musical  lines  from  "Keramos,"  our  own  poet 
expresses  the  essential  craiditions  of  all  enduring  Art: 

"He  is  the  greatest  artist,  then, 
Whether  of  pencil  or  of  pen, 
Who  follows  Nature.    Never  man, 
As  artist  or  as  artisan, 
Pursuing  his  own  fantasies, 
Can  touch  the  human  heart,  or  please, 
Or  satisfy  our  nobler  needs. 
As  he  who  sets  his  willing  feet 
In  Nature's  foot  prints,  light  and  fleet. 
And  follows  fearless  where  she  leads." 

Literature  had  fallen  into  a  similar  rut  of  artificiality,  authors  wrote 
for  a  coterie,  either  of  pedants  or  of  courtiers;  human  nature  was 
ignored,  and  tbe  interest  of  a  clique,  or  a  school,  alone  appealed  to. 

8.  Ex.209 VI 
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Eousseau  in  France,  followed  by  Victor  Hugo,  who  gave  the  cowp  de 
grdce  to  the  pseudo  classicism  of  French  dramatic  art,  and  in  England 
Fielding  and  Scott,  Burns  and  Wordsworth,  each  in  his  own  way, 
spoke  the  pregnant  words  that  brought  men  back  to  nature;  while 
the  birth  throes  which  made  an  independent  nation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Colonies,  foUo-wed  by  the  terrors  of  the  French  Eevolution,  shat- 
tered existing  institutions  and  ideas,  so  that  the  worth  of  man  as  a 
human  being,  irrespective  of  the  accidents  of  birth,  began  to  be  ac- 
knowledged. In  the  recognition  of  this  seminal  trlith  lay  the  hope  of 
the  revival  of  a  genuine  art,  but  before  this  could  be,  there  was  much 
to  be  effected. 

It  was  an  era  of  flux  and  experiment.  Not  only  were  the  people 
arousing  to  a  comprehension  of  Human  Eights  and  to  a  questioning  of 
the  validity  of  the  claims  of  Privilege,  but,  in  the  new  enfranchisement 
of  the  human  intellect,  man  boldly  sought  to  learn  the  secrets  of  Nature, 
and  Modern  Science  arose ! 

As  one  result,  new  industries  were  speedily  created.  Science  means 
exactness,  and  the  industries  evolved  by  the  discoveries  of  science, 
demanded  a  similar  exactness  in  the  workers;  hence  the  need  of  tech- 
nical training,  of  special  education,  both  for  the  would-be  scientific 
investigator,  and  for  those  seeking  the  new  employments. 

The  need  of  Art  followed  close  upon  the  founding  of  the  new  indus- 
tries, for  the  love  of  beauty  is  inherent  in  man's  nature.  Now  the  new- 
found truth  of  the  worth  of  individual  man,  followed  by  the  discov- 
eries which  made  possible  the  development  of  new  industries  which 
effected  such  economies  that  conveniences  and  luxuries,  formerly  only 
possible  to  the  wealthy,  were  brought  within  reach  of  the  whole  people, 
while  many  inventions  and  products  that  had  never  before  existed,  but 
which  have  added  appreciably  to  the  comforts  of  life,  were  also  made 
common ;  curiously  enough,  brought  about  conditions  which  have  al- 
ready in  a  measure  effected,  and  which  promise  in  the  near  future  to 
effect  in  a  far  greater  degree, — the  reunion  of  Art  and  Industry. 

Our  age  is  thus  witnessing  the  enlargement  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
domain  of  Art.  Again  in  Europe  as  in  Art's  golden  ages,  the  magter 
thinks  it  not  beneath  him  to  design  for  craftsman,  artificer  or  artisan ; 
nor,  if  need  be,  does  he  shrink  from  working  out  his  own  ideas  in  any 
suitable  material ;  no  longer  content,  as  was  too  long  the  custoni,  to 
work  only  in  a  solitary  branch  of  art.  To-day,  emulous  of  the  splendid 
versatility  of  the  great  artists  of  the  middle  ages^  the  painter  models ; 
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the  sculptor  paints ;  the  poet  designs  wall  papers ;  another,  is  con- 
tent to  entrust  the  memory  of  his  splendid  genius,  his  exquisite  fancies, 
his  delicate  touch,  to  the  furnace  of  the  potter :  and  the  name  of  "  Solon" 
is  now  as  famed  in  England  as  it  once  was  at  Sevres. 

A  like  willingness  on  the  part  of  some  artists  to  employ  their  skill 
in  application  to  industries  is  shown  in  the  United  States,  and  is  a  most 
encouraging  assurance  of  the  coming  art  progress  in  America.  In  this 
connection  the  names  of  La  Farge,  Coleman,  Tilfany,  and  "  The  Asso- 
ciated Artists  "  of  New  York,  will  at  once  occur  to  most  readers.  In 
painted  glass,  in  all  material  for  interior  decoration,  in  admirable  em- 
broideries, in  exquisite  and  new  art  fabrics  of  silk,  woollen  and  cotton, 
and  in  the  design  of  artistic  wall  papers,  the  skill,  taste,  and  art,  of 
these  artists  have  been  triumphantly  displayed. 

It  was  in  France,  where  the  arts,  both  the  Fine  Arts  and  the  ai'ts  as 
applied  to  industries,  have  long  been  intelligently  and  assiduously  fos- 
tered by  the  government,  that  this  new  phase, —  which  seems  to  be  but 
a  revival  of  the  methods  common  to  the  best  periods  of  Art,  was  earliest 
seen;  but  it  was  in  England, —  whose  Rulers  and  whose  People  were 
startled  by  the  unwelcome  revelation  of  the  World's  Fair  in  1851 — that 
the  equality  of  men  in  their  capacity  for  acquiring  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  the  arts  as  applied  to  industry,  was  first  demonstrated  on  a 
large  scale.  That  all  can  be  taught  to  draw,  that  some  will  thereby 
develop  into  artists,  that  many  are  thereby  fitted  to  become  skilful 
workers  in  artistic  industries ;  and  that,  by  these  instrumentalities, 
the  artistic  manufactures  of  a  people  have  been  wonderfully  improved 
and  developed,  has  been  shown  with  each  succeeding  year. 

It  is  from  the  example  of  both  France  and  England,  that  we  may  best 
learn  of  what  value  the  arts  may  be  to  this  Republic,  and  what  is  their 
proper  place  in  the  economy  of  the  state. 

No  nation  has  been  acknowledged  great,  or  long  survived  in  the  love 
and  reverence  of  mankind,  which  has  not  given  birth  and  fame,  to  great 
artists ; — poets,  architects,  sculptors,  painters  or  composers.  No  one  can 
safely  predict  when  and  where  the  genius,  which  alone  makes  possible 
the  great  artist,  will  appear;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  hardly  be 
denied  that  the  general  culture  of  a  people  in  these  arts,  furnishes  the 
best  surroundings  for  the  prosperous  development  of  such  a  genius. 

How  Art  ennobles  the  history  of  a  people,  how  it  affects  their  rela- 
tions to  other  nations,  and  how  it  adorns  the  surrpundings  and  reflueh 
the  manners  of  daily  life  was  well  and  concisely  stated  by  Fuseli  in 
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the  following  words:  "Sucb  is  the  influence  of  the  plastic  Arts  on 
society,  on  manners,  sentiments,  the  commodities  and  the  ornaments 
of  life,  that  we  think  ourselves  generally  entitled  to  form  our  estimate 
of  times  and  nations  by  its  standard.  As  our  homage  attends  those 
whose  patronage  reared  them  to  a  state  of  efflorescence  or  maturity, 
so  we  pass  with  neglect,  or  pursue  with  contempt,  the  age  or  race 
which  want  of  culture  or  of  opportunity  averted  from  developing  symp- 
toms of  a  similar  attachment. 

"A  genuine  perception  of  Beauty  is  the  highest  degree  of  education, 
the  ultimate  polish  of  man;  the  master-key  of  the  mind,  it  makes  us 
better  than  we  were  before.  Elevated  or  charmed  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  superior  works  of  Art,  our  mind  passes  from  the  images  them- 
selves to  their  authors,  and  from  them  to  the  race  which  reared  the 
powers  that  furnish  us  with  models  of  imitation  or  multiply  our 
pleasures. 

"This  inward  sense  is  supported  by  exterior  motives  in  contact  with 
a  far  greater  part  of  society,  whom  wants  and  commerce  connect  with 
the  Arts ;  for  nations  pay  or  receive  tribute  in  proportion  as  their 
technic  sense  exerts  itself  or  slumbers.  Whatever  is  commodious, 
amene,  or  useful  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  Arts:  dress,  furni- 
ture, and  habitation  owe  to  their  breath  what  they  can  boast  of  grace, 
propriety,  or  shape:  they  teach  Elegance  to  finish  what  Necessity 
invented,  and  make  us  enamored  of  our  wants. 

"  This  benign  influence  infallibly  spreads  or  diminishes  in  proportion 
as  its  original  source,  a  sense  of  genuine  Beauty,  flows  from  an  ample 
or  a  scanty  vein,  in  a  clear  or  turbid  stream.  As  Taste  is  a^lterated 
or  sinks,  Ornament  takes  a  meagre,  clumsy,  barbarous,  ludicrous,  or 
meretricious  form;  Affectation  dictates;  Simplicity  and  Elegance  are 
loaded ;  Interest  vanishes :  in  a  short  time  Necessity  alone  remains, 
and  Novelty  with  Error  go  hand  in  hand."  (Twelfth  Lecture,  page  41, 
Vol.  III.)* 

The  place  and  functioji  of  the  arts  in  the  Republic  is  not  only  to 
bo  found  in  the  making  of  public  art  galleries  and  museums,  and  to 
be  shown  in  adorning  the  capitols  and  other  public  buildings,  of  the 
States  and  of  the  Nation ,  where  indeed  the  n  oblest  examples  of  all  the  arts 
should  be  seen ;  nor  in  the  parks  and  public  places  where  men  congre- 
gate, and  where  statues,  fountains,  and  other  so-called  ornamental  works, 

possessing  more  or  less  of  art  as  it  may  happen,  will  some  how  get  them- 

' _^__ 

•  The  Life  and  Writings  of  Henry  Fuseli,  Esq.,  M.  A.  E.  A.,  etc.     In  three  volumes. 
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selves  set  up ;  but  it  is  above  all,  in  the  homes  and  by  the  firesides  of 
the  people,  that  the  arts  must  make  their  homej  since  to-day  in  the  new 
development  of  the  industries  of  the  world,  the  arts,  once  again  as  of 
old  enter  into  all  the  works  made  by  man. 

If  the  Republic,  then,  by  the  culture  of  its  citizens  and  the  quality  of 
their  manufactures,  is  to  take  and  keep  equal  rank  with  the  leading 
nations  of  the  civilized  world,  a  love  for  Art  and  the  knowledge  of  its 
true  principles,  with  skill  to  apply  them  in  all  industries,  must  become 
well  nigh  universal. 

This  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  and  love  of  Art,  can  only  be  effected, 
by  the  definite  and  persistent  training  of  the  people. 

How  such  a  result  was  finally  achieved  in  Great  Britain,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  a  single  individual, — more  fortunate,  though  not 
more  earnest  than  his  predecessor,  Haydon,* — is  incidentally  shown  in 
a  memorial  article  concerning  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
modern  workers  in  this  field  of  human  activity  ;  whose  name  has  long 
been  "  familiar  as  a  household  word,"  to  all  interested  in  the  modern 
movements  for  the  re-creation  of  artistic  industries,  and  whose  recent 
decease  is  widely  lamented. 

In  a  notice  of  the  public  work  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Cole,  by  Mr. 
Newton  Price  [see  Nature  for  February  5, 1SS5],  occur  the  following  state- 
ments as  to  the  result  of  efforts  undertaken  by  him,  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  a  knowledge  of  art  and  science  among  the  English  people.  To 
Sir  Henry  Cole  is  justly  attributed .  much  of  the  success  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851 ;  while  the  successful  founding  and  development, 
both  of  the  "  Soutli  Kensington  Museum,"  and  of  the  "  Science  and  Art 
Department,"  are  conceded  as  the  triumphant  results  of  the  far-seeing 
public  spirit,  and  the  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance,  of  this  re- 
markable man.  Of  his  methods  in  diffusing  this  art  training  Mr.  Price 
says :  *  *  *  "  Soon  the  land  was  covered  with  schools  of  art  and 
science  classes,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  statesmen  who  supposed 
that  they  had  been  holding  the  reins.  As  a  result,  the  English  people 
were  converted  from  Philistinism,  and  became  ardent  lovers  of  art.  In 
the  poorest  cottages  may  now  be  found  vessels  of  artistic  design  and 
other  delights  of  the  eye,  as  cheap  as  the  ugly  patterns  which  obtained 
everywhere  except  in  the  houses  of  the  richest  a  few  years  ago.  In  the 
recent  debates  in  the  French  Parliament  on  the  proposed  renewal  of 

*  For  an  account  of  the  lifelong  efforts  made  by  Haydon,  for  the  dissemination  of 
Art  Knowledge  in  Great  Britain,  see  Appendix  A,  Paper  VI. 
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the  commercial  treaty  with  England,  the  French  minister  stated  that 
when  that  treaty  was  first  made,  in  1859,  France  supplied  England  with 
almost  all  its  objects  of  art,  but  that  in  the  interval,  owing  to  the  work 
of  the  schools  of  art,  the  tables  had  been  turned,  and  it  was  now  Eng- 
land that  was  pouring  these  articles  into  Prance.  It  was  ce  terrible 
Cole  who  had  stuck  to  his  work,  undeterred  by  abuse  and  opposition, 
till  he  had  redeemed  England  from  its  dependence  on  the  ingenuity  of 
France." 

While  the  above  extract  bears  testimony  to  the  benefit  derived  from 
such  training  by  the  manufacturing  interests  of  a  country,  the  following 
paragraphs  well  illustrate  what  is  here  implied  by  the  term  "  The  De- 
mocracy of  Art " :  *  •  *  "He  pictured  an  England  whose  toilers, 
admitted  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  civilization,  found  relief  in 
refined  enjoyments  from  the  depression  resulting  from  the  minute  di- 
vision of  labor  into  dreary  monotonous  tasks  without  variety.  *  *  * 
Like  the  great  English  reformer  who  vowed  that  he  would  make  things 
plain  for  a  ploughman  which  had  been  reserved  for  the  understanding 
of  a  cultivated  few,  Henry  Cole  lived  to  make  the  poor  sharers  in  the 
best  benefits  of  modern  civilization.  He  set  himself  to  make. common 
those  refining  agencies  which  tend  to  cheer  and  sweeten  the  dull 
monotony  of  excessive  toil  and  hopeless  poverty.  Hence  his  efforts  to 
stimulate  the  creative  faculties  of  the  nation,  .to  make  known  our  art 
treasures,  to  cheapen  specimens  of  art  and  to  call  out  the  dormant 
sense  of  delight  in  the  beautiful,  so  as  to  reach  and  raise  men  through 
their  higher  faculties  of  enjoyment.  He  who  sets  himself  to  '  level  up' 
and  to  destroy  privileges  by  making  them  common  will  have^enemies 
enough  in  his  time.  Probably  Sir  Henry  Colo  had  his  full  share  of 
abuse  and  misrepresentation.  But,  unlike  many  of  the  world's  bene- 
factors, he  lived  to  see  much  good  fruit  resultig  from  his  pertinacious 
toil  for  the  public  good,  and  he  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  a  grateful 
country." 

In  these  preliminary  essays,  an  attempt  is  made  to  ascertain  the 
causes  that  underlie  the  material  prosperity  of  nations,  so  that,  before 
proceeding  with  the  account  of  the  sporadic  experiments  of  the  past,  or 
the  well-planned  and  successful  efforts  initiated  in  Massachusetts,  in 
1870;  and  with  the  history  and  detailed  account  of  the  various  Institu- 
tions for  training  in  Industrial,  and  in  High  Art  now  existing  in  the 
United  States,  which  largely  make  up  the  contents  of  these  volumes; 
it  may  be  possible  briefly  to  survey  the  present  condition  of  the  arts  and 
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manufactures  in  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world  and  fo  ascertain 
the  methods  by  which  these  countries  have  attained  their  surpassing 
excellence  in  artistic  productions.  It  is  necessary  also  to  recognise  the 
fact  of  the  striking  inferiority  in  artistic  qualities  of  most  of  the  manu- 
factures produced  in  the  United  States,  before  1876,  and  to  thought- 
fully consider  the  existing  situation  of  the  people  of  these  United  States, 
in  their  relations  to  foreign  producers,  and  to  each  other;  to  mark  the 
amazing  transformation  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  changed 
environments  surrounding  the  American  youth  of  this  year  of  grace,  as 
contrasted  with  that  into  which  the  youth  of  1830,  or  1860,  were  ush- 
ered ;  further,  to  note  the  present  tendencies  of  development  in  this 
country,  and  from  the  needs  of  the  present  and  the  near  future,  to  con- 
sider how  the  children  of  to-day  are  to  be  best  prepared  to  become  the 
citizens  of  to-morrow.  In  these  preliminary  suggestions  much  is  as- 
sumed which  it  is  believed  will  be  found  demonstrated  In  the  succeed- 
ing chapters,  or  in  the  several  appendices,  which  follow. 

The  education  of  the  children  of  the  people  should  be  such  as  to  best 
fit  them  to  promote,  in  their  turn,  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
nation.  In  the  changes  so  strikingly  effected  by  the  rapidly  advancing 
civilization  of  the  world,  it  has  happened,  naturally  enough,  that  the 
common  school  training,  admirably  adapted  for  the  conditions  for 
which  it  was  designed,  now  fails  to  meet  satisfactorily  the  new  and 
changed  conditions,  and  we  realize  how,  in  the  words  of  the  poet:  — 
"Time  makes  ancient  good  nnoouth." 

From  the  results  obtained  by  the  English  and  Continental  govern- 
ments by  the  systematic  education  of  school  children,  and  even  of  adult 
workers,  in  elementary  industrial  drawing,  and,  afterwairds,  by  tech- 
nical training  in  the  application  of  art  to  various  industries,  the  similar 
methods  available  for  the  use  of  the  American  people  are  pointed  out; 
while  the  wonderful  results  of  this  special  educational  training  of  artistic 
workers,  on  a  large  scale,  as  seen  in  the  amazing  improvement  of  old, 
and  development  of  new  manufactures,  amounts  to  a  positive  demon 
stration  of  the  vital  connection,  between  the  education  of  a  people,  and 
their  arts  and  manufactures.  If  this  is  so,  political  economists  and 
statesmen,  are  equally  interested  with  educators  in  the  problem  of  how, 
with  the  least  delay,  the  American  people  may  effectually  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  of  the  new  education. 

Prom  this  point  of  view  it  is  hoped  that  the  topics  treated,  in  the 
opening  papers  grouped  under  this  title,  may  not  be  wholly  without  in- 
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England  and  Eussia  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  —  Their  message  to  American  Edu- 
cators, Manufacturers,  and  Statesmen — How  a  Czar  re-created  a  national  art — How- 
a  people,  reconquered  lost  industries,  and  created  new  ones  — Technical  training  in 
Industrial  Art  inaugurated  in  the  Russian  Strogonoff  School — This  training  con- 
trasted with  that  given  to  the  old  time  apprentices — Results  and  methods  shown 
by  both  countries — Why  shall  America  not  adopt  the  "methods"? — "Doulton 
Ware  and  Lambeth  Faience  " ;  —  the  new  products  of  English  industry  resulting 
from  its  new  alliance  with  art — American  inferiority  in  nearly  all  art  industries 
was  plainly  seen  at  the  Centennial  —  Philadelphia  in  1876  gave  to  America,  the  les- 
son Hyde  Park  taught  England  in  1851  —  England  at  once  expended  money  liberally 
for  the  art  education  of  her  people,  seeking  to  improve  her  manufactures  and  regain 
her  lost  prestige  —  Let  the  United  States  do  likewise  —  Elementary  drawing  in  all 
public  schools  in  the  United  States,  and  the  establishing  of  special  schools  for 
supplementary  technical  training  in  mechanic  arts,  both  possible  and  desirable. 

Two  of  the  foreign  collections  shown  in  the  Main  Building  of  the 
"Centennial"  Exposition,  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1876,  had  a  peculiar 
attraction  for  all  interested  in  the  then  somewhat  novel  project  of  in- 
troducing into  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States  the  study  of 
drawing,  with  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  industrial  arts ;  for  the 
reason  that,  in  each  of  these  two  countries,  industrial  art  training  had 
been  adopted  with  a  definite  purpose  and  this  exhibition  furnished  to 
Americans  the  first  opportunity  for  an  impartial  judgment  as  to  the 
results  of  that  experiment.  It  need  hardly  be  stated  to  those  who  saw 
this  Exposition  that  these  two  countries  were  England  and  Eussia.  In 
the  exhibitions  shown  by  the  former  were  to  be  seen  the  practical  re- 
sults of  a  general  movement  for  improving  the  manufactures  of  a  whole 
people,  undertaken  from  a  conviction  of  inferiority  which  had  been 
forced  upon  all  observers  who  visited  the  first  modern  great  "  World's 
Fair  "  held  in  Hyde  Park  in  1851.  In  the  Eussian  department  was  to 
be  seen,  on  the  other  hand,  the  result  of  the  definite  effort  made  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Czar,  to  re-create  a  national  art. 

The  old  Byzantine  craftsmen  had  wrought  in  all  the  precious  metals 
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■with  wondrous  skill,  but  the  secret  of  their  art  had  been  for  centuries 
hopelessly  lost.  In  place  of  their  quaint  characteristic  worksin  which  the 
precious  metals  were  with  barbaric  splendor  all  incrusted  with  rare  gems, 
or  teased  into  endless  forms  of  beauty  by  an  instinct  as  subtle  as  that 
which  blends  the  colors  in  the  shawls  of  Cashmere  and  tints  with  mar- 
vellous hues  the  carpets  of  Ispahan,  there  were  only  the  clumsy  shapes, 
which,  for  the  past  two  centuries,  have  debased  the  art  of  the  silver- 
smiths of  Germany  and  of  England. 

Carefully  collecting  from  convent,  chapel,  and  palace,  whatever  relics 
of  the  old  Byzantine  masters  remained,  the  modern  arts  of  reproduction 
were  called  on  to  repeat  them,  and  they  glow  on  the  pages  of  the  albums 
made  by  the  printers  of  Paris,  in  all  their  original  splendor  of  color ; 
meanwhile,  carefully  studied,  these  works  of  the  old  workers  in  the 
precious  metals  proved  an  inspiration,  and  among  the  subjects  of  the 
Czar  were  found  those  who  showed  themselves  worthy  inheritors  of  the 
genius  that  had  created  them ;  and  behold,  a  National  Art,  individual, 
characteristic  and  beautiful,  leaps  forth,  a  new-born  Minerva,  to  the 
light. 

To  have  thus  called  a  people  to  revive  its  old  traditions  and  re-create 
its  old  Art,  was  worthy  a  great  ruler ;  to  thus  reconquer  its  past  was, 
for  the  nation,  a  nobler  conquest  than  is  known  to  the  art  of  war. 

If  only  this  great  precedent  might  find  followers !  If  only  in  Japan, 
China,  and  India,  the  old  oriental  secrets  might  be  re-discovered,  and  the 
crude,  inartistic  ideas  of  modern  Europeans  discarded.  If  only  some 
voice  of  power  could  persuade  these  Eastern  Eaces  to  leave  "  eclecticism" 
and  the  imitation  of  the  arts  of  Europe  of  any  era,  to  the  peoples  who 
have  no  historic  art.  The  elder  nations  should  be  well  content  to  re- 
cover, as  their  richest  inheritance,  the  old  secrets  of  beauty  once  known 
to  their  race. 

The  Eussian  Department,  rich  and  interesting  in  many  respects,  held 
in  the  works  of  this .  new  born  school  of  native  art,  so  idiomatic  and 
racy,  an  ever  fresh  attraction  to  the  often  returning  visitor. 

It  was  not  alone  by  these  evidences  of  the  revival  of  a  lost  art,  that 
the  Eussian  exhibitions  had  an  interest  and  a  lesson  for  Americans, 
seeking  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  possibilities  of  popular  education. 
In  the  contributions  sent  from  the  Strogonoff  School,  were  results  from 
definite  educational  work,  which  made  a  profound  impression ;  and 
have  already  borne  fruit  both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  In 
this  school  the  education  of  artisans  was  undertaken 'with  such  com- 
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prehension  of  the  general  and  special  instruction  needed,  and  with 
such  wisdom  in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  the  end  proposed,  that  the 
results  amount  to  a  demonstration.  It  was  shown  that  it  is  possible 
to  give  to  boys  systematic  training  in  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  mechanical 
tools,  accompanied  at  the  same  time  with  the  necessary  literary  educa- 
tion. The  graduate  of  this  school  is  an  accomplished  artisan,  familiar 
with  the  best  methods  and  tools  to  be  used  by  the  workers  in  wood,  in 
iron,  in  stone. 

Instead  of  the  haphazard  knowledge  of  the  apprentice,  picked  up  in 
the  shop  from  workmen  who  take  little  or  no  interest  in  the  education 
of  their  errand  boy,  lias  been  here  substituted  definite  training  by 
skilled  masters,  in  which  each  lesson  is  a  necessary  step  to  the  succeed- 
ing lessons ;  no  time  is  wasted,  no  inc(#rect  knowledge  has  to  be  un- 
learned ;  definite  knowledge  is  substituted  for  the  "  rule  of  thumb,"  and 
the  pupil,  who  as  an  apprentice  to  one  trade  knew  nothing  of  any 
other,  is  taught  the  kind  and  use  of  tools  needed  in  working  in  different 
materials ;  he  is  thus  made  "master"  of  all  mechanical  tools,  instead  of 
knowing  only  a  single  trade,  and  is  ready  to  work  in  whatever  craft 
work  offers. 

Thus  it  appears  that  while  laments  over  the  decadence  of  the  system 
of  apprenticeship  are  rife,  and  while  the  revival  of  the  system  is  ad- 
mitted as  improbable  if  not  wholly  impossible,  here  is  found  a  better 
way,  a  method  by  which,  in  a  shorter  time,  better  workmen  and  better 
citizens  may  be  trained,  than  in  the  old  way.  That  artisans  can  be 
thus  efficiently  trained  is  proved  by  the  .results  effected  by  the  Stro- 
gonoff'  School;  it  remains  for  the  statesmen  and  educators  of  the  United 
States  to  devise  practical  applications  of  this  lesson*  in  the  training  of 
American  youths. 

The  lessons  taught  by  the  Eussian  exhibition  were,  that  definite  in- 
struction in  the  fine  arts  and  definite  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts, 
can  both  be  successfully  given ;  that  it  is  possible  for  a  ruler,  or  for  a 
community,  to  train  both  artists  and  artisans. 

This  revelation  of  art  progress  in  Eussia  came  as  a  surprise  to  most 
persons,  while  on  the  other  hand  many  were  eager  to  see  and  to  study  the 
results  of  the  much  praised  English  training.  In  the  many  attractive 
and  varied  collections  shown  by  the  exhibitors  of  Great  Britain,  there 

*  For  an  interesting  discussion  of  this  project  of  direct  technical  training  of  boys 
in  the  mechanic  arts  see  article  on  "The  Apprenticeship  of  the  Future,"  Appendix  P, 
Part  n. 
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were  everywhere  seen  the  results  of  the  intelligent  efforts  made  by  a 
whole  people,  and  continued  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  to  Improve,  by 
means  of  definite  Industrial  art  educational  training,  the  manufactures 
and  art  products  of  the  country. 

To  one  familiar  with  their  manufactures  and  so  called  art-work  twenty- 
five  years  before,  but  who  had  paid  no  subsequent  visit  to  England,  the 
revelations  made  by  the  collections  seen  at  Philadelphia  were  simply 
marvellous  ;  for  ugliness  had  been  replaced  by  beauty,  poverty  of  in- 
vention by  wealth  of  imagination,  barbarism  by  refinement.  So  great 
were  the  delightful  contrasts  presented  between  past  recollections  and 
present  impressions. 

Nor  were  the  happy  effects  of  this  surprising  change  limited  to  these 
evidences  of  the  gain  in  beai|iy  and  money  value  accruing  to  the  old 
industries  from  this  general  adoption  of  definite  art  training ;  the  potent 
and  far-reaching  influence  of  the  new  education,  was  seen  in  the  many 
novel  and  beautiful  articles,  products  of  -industries  absolutely  created 
by  this  industrial  art  education ;  which  vindicates  its  claim  to  consider- 
ation by  thus  proving  its  power  to  add  to  the  resources  of  a  country, 
not  only  by  vastly  increasing  the  value  of  old,  but  also  by  thus  creating 
new  forms  of  wealth-producing  industry. 

Notable  examples  of  these  new  creations  were  seen  in  the  numerous 
specimens  of  thfi  "  Doulton  Ware  "  and  the  "  Lambeth  Faience,"  the 
beautiful  results  of  the  alliance  entered  into  between  Mr.  Sparkes,  then, 
art  master  of  the  government "  Lambeth  Art  Training  School " ,  now,  in 
charge  at  South  Kensington,  and  the  Messrs.  Doulton,  the  well  known 
potters  of  Lambeth,  who,  before  the  advent  of  Mr.  Sparkes  had  been 
only  potters; — makers  of  useful  articles,  of  chemical  utensils  and  of 
drain  pipes,  into  which  entered  no  element  of  beauty. 

In  striking  contrast  with  these  homely,  useful  articles,  which  were 
shown  in  Philadelphia  in  great  abundance,  were  the  above  mentioned 
art  potteries  shown  by  the  same  firm,  in  looking  on  which,  one  saw, 
how,  under  the  inspiration  of  art,  their  productions  had  indeed 

"  suffered  a  sea  change 
Into  soraetliing  rich  and  strange." 

The  charming  transformation  of  Cinderella,  effected  by  the  change 
from  the  ugly  rags  of  the  kitchen  maid  to  the  shining  robes  worn  by 
the  beautiful  partner  of  the  Prince,  was  not  more  exquisite  or  com- 
plete. 

This  triple  alliance  between  Capital,  Industry  and  Art,  recalls  that 
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entered  into, -nearly  a  century  befjre,  between  Plaxman  and  Josiah 
Wedgwood ;  which  it  resembles  no  less  in  the  nature  of  the  combina- 
tion than  in  its  charming  results.  Each  created  a  new  industry  for  the 
workers,  and  thus  added  a  new  source  of  revenue  to  the  nation. 

If  he  who  causes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  only  one  grew 
before  is  indeed,  as  has  been  so  often  repeated,  a  benefactor  to  his  race; 
what  praise  shall  not  be  given  to  those  who,  at  the  same  time  provide 
new  delights  for  the  sense  of  beauty  and  create  employment  for  the  other- 
wise unemployed,  by  evoking  from  the  hitherto  unused  stores  of  nature, 
materials  for  new  forms  of  use  and  beauty. 

No  American  fails  to  recognize  this  truth  when  applied  to  inventions 
and  machinery.  He  realizes  it  if  in  no  other  way  in  his  admiration  for 
the  vast  fortunes  and  fame,  due  to  their  discoveries,  accruing  to  Howe 
and  McCormick,  Morse,  Edison,  and  Bell, 

In  two  ways  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  offered  im- 
portant suggestions  to  all  observers  who  were  not  blinded  by  igno- 
rance or  prejudice.  In  the  first  place  by  showing  the  resources  of  this 
continent,  in  the  abundance  and  surpassing  excellence  of  its  natural 
treasures,  the  raw  material  of  countless  hitherto  undeveloped  manu- 
factures ;  and  secondly,  by  demonstrating  the  relative  inferiority  of 
Americans  in  most  of  the  productive  industries  in  which  the  fine  arts 
enter  as  an  important  element.  In  reference  to  this  aspect  of  the  case 
Professor  Walter  Smith,  the  State  art  director,  spoke  as  follows  to  the 
Massachusetts  teachers  at  Worcester  December  28, 1878 :  "No  thought- 
ful American  can  have  examined  the  two  great  exhibitions  at  Philadel- 
phia and  Paris,  as  I  have  done,  without  feeling  that  his  country  does  not 
show  well  at  such  displays  in  comparison  with  many  European  coun- 
tries. It  used  to  be  the  monopoly  of  England  to  stand  lowest  in  the 
visible  evidences  of  civilization,  as  seen  in  her  manufacturing  industries. 
I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  to-day  we  in  America  have  inherited 
that  reputation  which  England  has  lost.  Tou  must  bear  with  me  in 
thus  speaking  the  truth  to  you,  because  I  am  here  myself  to  share  in 
the  reproach  and  to  do  my  part  in  its  removal."  ♦ 

A  similar  mortifying  lesson  was  taught  the  manufacturers  and  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain  in  1851.  How  quickly  they  comprehended  it,  and 
how  successfully  they  have  overcome  that  inferibritj',  was  triumphantly 

'"Industrial  Education  and  Drawing  as  its  Basis."  Address  by  Prof.  Walter 
Smith,  before  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association,  Worcester,  December  28,  1878. 
Published  by  Normal  Art  School,  1878,  pp.  31. 
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shown  in  their  compreheiisive  and  beautiful  displays  at  the  Centennial, 
to  which  reference  has  just  been  made.  It  will  be  strange  and  humili- 
ating indeed  if  Americans  cannot  improve  upon  the  lessons  so  plainly 
given. 

By  what  instrumentalities  this  wonderful  and  beneficient  industrial 
revolution  in  Great  Britain  has  been  accomplished — efforts  in  which 
the  Eoyal  Family,  the  Parliament,  the  manufacturers,  the  educators, 
the  artists  and  the  workers  of  England  all  heartily  cooperated,  and  in 
which  the  revenues  of  the  realm  were  freely  expended;  appropriations 
for  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  for  the  South  Kensington,  and  other 
museums,  being  granted  by  Parliament  with  a  liberality  rarely  shown 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  for  other  purposes  than  for  the 
improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors ;  will  be  found  fully  set  forth  else- 
where in  this  Eeport,*  and  is  more  or  less  familiar  to  all  who  have  heard, 
as  who  has  not,  of  the  South  Kensington  Government  Schools  and 
Museums.  In  his  Worcester  address  already  quoted,  Professor  Smith, 
after  his  reference  to  the  low  condition  of  artistic  manufactures  in 
America,  portrays,  as  follows,  the  situation  in  England  in  1851,  con- 
trasting it  with  the  surprising  improvement  effected  in  a  few  years,  as 
shown  by  the  English  displays  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1878.  The 
conceded  qualifications  of  Professor  Smith  for  undertaking  such  com 
parative  studies  give  great  weight  to  his  words,  while .  the  conclusion 
reached,  namely,  that  the  United  States  needs  only  to  adopt  like  edu- 
cational methods  to  enable  her  to  achieve  like  triumphs,  hardly  needs 
expression.     Professor  Smith  says : 

"In  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  the  English  critic  had  to  walk 
through  the  industrial  department  of  his  native  country  with  bowed 
head  and  a  sensation  of  shame.  In  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878,  he 
could  examine  English  work  with  head  erect  and  a  feeling  of  honorable 
pride?  And  though  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  sentiment  only,  it  is  one 
which  has  a  very  metallic  character,  intimately  associated  with  dollars 
and  cents,  and  with  that  which  makes  life  worth  living. 

"  I  have  seen  and  watched  this  transformation  of  the  industries  of  a 
nation,  from  a  condition  of  semi-barbarism  to  one  of  the  greatest  re- 
finement; from  the  comparative  worthlessness  of  rude  labor  to  the 
highest  development  and  value  of  matured  skill.  It  is  an  inevitable 
result  brought  about  by  human  means.  It  is  something  the  nation  is 
proud  of  and  finds  intensely  profitable.    But  there  is  no  mystery  about 

*  gee  Part  I,  Appendls  F,  . 
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it  to  those  who  have  been  working  in  the  vineyard  or  even  only  been 
looking  on  for  the  last  seven  and  twenty  years;  nothing  supernatural 
in  this  growth  of  skill  and  values,  which  has  developed  under  our  own 
observation  as  the  result  of  faith,  patience,  foresight,  and  work.  This 
is  how  it  all  came  about.  A  few  men  who  were  intelligent  enough  to 
see  that  skill  paid  better  than  clumsiness,  and  was  a  nobler  and  more 
precious  thing,  and  were  patriotic  enough  to  say  that  England  was 
behind  in  her  taste  and  skill,  and  that  it  was  unprofitable  economically 
and  disgraceful  nationally  to  be  on  a  lower  plane  than  other  nations 
in  the  highest  developments  of  civilization ;  a  few  men  who  would  not 
be  put  down  by  the  derisive  shouting  of '  Eule  Britannia,'  by  sham 
patriots,  nor  the  roaring  of  British  lions,  have  achieved  this  transfor- 
mation so  glorious  for  England;  and  have  done  so  by  appealing, 
through  a  system  of  national  art  education,  for  something  which  was 
said  to  be  not  in  the  instincts  of  Englishmen;  and  in  spite  of  all  oppo- 
sition, and  in  the  face  of  most  unfair  criticism,  have  accomplished  their 
work,  and  made  the  English  a  skilled  nation.  Now,  I  hold  that  whilst 
it  requires  some  courage  to  say  deliberately  that  we  are  behind  Euro- 
pean nations  in  taste  and  skill,  we  must  say  it,  though  it  makes  the 
eagle  scream,  or  the  lion  roar,  for  it  is  the  only  verdict  that  can  be 
given  by  hbnest  and  competent  judges  ;  and  that  to  say  so  here  and 
now  until  it  is  believed  and  remedied  is  not  to  express  an  opinion  which 
is  pleasant,  for  it  may  cause  me  to  be  much  misunderstood,  but,  simply 
in  the  line  of  a  proper  discharge  of  my  duty  because  I  know  it  to  be  true, 
and  this  may  be  one  step  in  a  long  journey,  perhaps  towards  the  in- 
dustrial skill  this  nation  sorely  needs." 

That  with  the  striking  exception  of  the  exhibitions  shown  by  the 
American  silversmiths  and  jewellers,  notably  those  of  "  Starr  &  Mar- 
cus," and  of  "  Tiffany  &  Co.,"  both,  of  New  York,  and  by  the  makers  of 
American  watches,  the  articles  shown  by  the  United  States  exhibitors 
in  the  Main  Building,  in  which  the  application  of  art  to  industry  was  an 
important  element  of  value,  were  generally  very  inferior,  both  in  excel- 
lence of  design  and  in  workmanship,  to  the  articles  of  a  similar  class 
shown  by  exhibitors  from  other  countries,  was  as  apparent,  to  critical 
observers,  as  was  the  general  and  striking  superiority,  both  in  ingenu- 
ity of  invention,  and  in  perfection  of  construction,  of  the  machines  and 
implements  shown  by  the  United  States  exhibitors  in  Machinery  Hall, 
and  in  the  Agricultural  Building,  over  those  exhibited  by  the  inventors 
and  manufacturers  of  all  other  pg,tiopg, 
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In  this  latter  fact  is  found  ample  assurance  that  nothing  is  wanting 
to  our  American  producers,  except  the  requisite  preliminary  artistic 
training,  to  enable  them  to  equal,  and  doubtless  often  to  excel,  the  in- 
dustrial art  workers  of  other  nations. 

This  admitted  excellence  of  American  inventors  amd  of  American 
artisans,  in  such  industries  as  they  have  had  opportunity  of  learning, 
proves  that  it  is  only  want  of  training  in  art  industries,  that  is  the 
cause  of  American  inferiority  in  art  products.  It  is  one  of  the  purposes 
of  these  papers  to  show  that  such  training  is  both  practicable  and  de- 
sirable ;  and,  therefore,  to  urge  that  the  requisite  elementary  industrial  art 
training,  known  as  "industrial  drawing,"  may  be  given  to  every  scholar 
in  the  public  schools  of  America.  In  addition  to  this  general  element- 
ary training,  it  is  desirable  that  a  supplementary  course  of  technical 
industrial  training  in  the  mechanic  arts,  should  be  offered  without  cost, 
to  such  boys  of  the  public  schools  as  are  sufBciently  advanced,  and  as 
wish  to  fit  themselves  thereby  to  become  skilled  mechanics ; — thus  add- 
ing directly  to  the  industrial  strength  and  therefore  to  the  wealth  of 
the  community. 

By  this  suggestion  it  is  not  meant  that  trades  shall  be  taught  in  the 
primary  public  schools,  but,  while  teaching  elementary  industrial  draw- 
ing in  the  primary  and  high  schools,  to  further  provide,  for  such  pupils 
as  wish  to  continue  their  industrial  training,  instead  of  going  on  with 
their  literary  course,  like  opportunities  to  those  which  are  provided  for 
the  public  school  pupils  who  desire  to  fit  for  the  State  university. 
That  all  pupils  should  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  share  in  the  public 
provision  for  education,  is  so  just  a  proposition  that  none  will  deny  it; — 
that,  in  fact,  a  large  number  are  unable  to  do  so,  is  apparent.  It  is 
submitted  that  to  offer,  to  such  as  are  unable  to,  or  do  not  desire  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  for  collegiate  or  professional  ed- 
ucation, the  opportunity  of  acquiring  skill  in  mechanic  arts  would  be 
to  afford  to  them  equal  advantages  in  fitting  them  for  the  work  of  life, 
as  is  given  to  their  fellows  who  are  fitting  for  the  so-called  learned  pro- 
fessions. 

That  to  do  this  would  be  to  remove  one  just  cause  of  complaint  againsfr 
the  public  school  system,  seems  indisputable.  That  the  establishment 
of  training  shops  in  which  pupils  could  be  taught  the  use  of  tools  as 
they  are  now  taught  in  the  work  shops  of  the  Massachusetts  "Institute 
of  Technology,"  and  in  the  Eussian  "Strogonoff  School,"  as  a  part  of 
the  public  school  system  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns  of  the  United 
States,  is,  we  believe,  not  at  all  an  impossibility. 
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The  necessary  expense  for  the  kind  of  instruction  proposed  if  under- 
taken as  a  part  of  the  public  school  "  plant,"  by  the  larger  towns  and 
cities,  would  not  be  relatively  large ;  since  a  little  attention  to  arrange- 
ment of  classes  would  enable  several  sets  of  pupils  to  make  use  of  the 
same  equipment.  The  first  cost  of  a  fully  equipped  shop  for  both  wood 
and  metal  work,  suitable  for  the  needs  of  a  large  town  or  city,  would 
indeed  be  considerable;  but,  if  the  facilities  were  mad©  available,  as 
they  could  be  to  several  sets  of  pupils  each,  the  cost  per  scholar  need 
not  be  unreasonable ;  while  the  advantages  promised  are  most  desira- 
ble. The  model  is  found  in  this  country  in  the  shops  attached  to  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  which  follows  after  the  system 
of  the  Strogonoff  School.  As  supplementary  to  the  public  schools  such 
shops  might  do  most  valuable  and  efficient  work ;  that  such  a  develop- 
ment of  industrial  art  drawing  was  contemplated  from  the  first,  appears 
in  the  following  words  of  Professor  Smith  at  Worcester  in  1878:  "Twenty 
years  ago  I  was  hissed  on  a  public  platform  in  England,  for  advocating 
free,  unsectarian,  and  compulsory  education.  To-day,  national  educa- 
tion in  England  is  unsectarian  and  compulsory,  and  free  to  all  who  can- 
not pay.  *  *  *  This  day  I  stand  here  to  advocate  technical  educa- 
tion, everywhere  and  for  everybody,  and  in  twenty  years  from  now  we 
shall  have  it." 

S.  Ex.  209 ^vn 
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This  Centennial  created  a  demand  for  artistic  objects — American  maunfacturers,  as 
yet,  unable  to  supply  this  demand — Money  paid  to  foreign  producers  of  art  objects 
is  a  tribute  tax — The  problem  of  how  to  develop  American  artistic  industries  to 
supply  this  new  home  demand  "worthy  of  consideration  by  manufacturers,  political 
economists,  and  statesmen — Dangers  to  social  order  arising  from  idleness  and 
ignorance — Cannot  the  United  States  train  art  workers  as  readily  as  England, 
France,  and  Eussia? — Drawing  not  a  mere  accomplishment,  but  a  serious  training 
for  workers  in  art  industries — Causes  of  present  dissatisfaction  with  common 
schools  considered — Kindergarten  as  a  feature  of  the  public  school  system  —  Illit- 
eracy— Speech  of  Senator  Blair. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  exhibition  of  the  beautiful  objects  made  by 
the  art  workers  of  the  world,  was  to  develop  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  the 
visiting  multitudes,  to  possess  similar  works  ;  and  the  great  increase 
that  has  taken  place,  since  the  Centennial,  in  the  importation  of  all  ar- 
ticles in  which  art  enters  as  an  element, —  which  he  may  read  who  runs, 
glancing  at  the  shop  windows  of  our  cities, — is  a  proof  that  our  native 
manufacturers  do  not  yet  supply  this  demand.  Writing  in  the  summer 
of  1882,  it  is  due  to  truth  to  state  that  in  many  quarters  and  in  num- 
berless ways  vigorous  and  often  successful  efforts  have  been  made  to 
meet  the  artistic  demands  created  by  the  Centennial ;  that  new  artistic 
industries  are  developing,  while  in  all  manufactures  the  art  element  en- 
ters, more  or  less  intelligently;  but,  though  our  native  manufacturers 
thus  show  themselves  alive  to  the  new  movement,  either  through  lack 
of  skill  in  themselves  or  their  workmen,  they  as  yet  fail  to  keep  pace 
with  the  ever  growing  demand. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  continue  every  year  to  pay  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  superior  artists  and  artisans  of  other  countries.  Every 
cent  of  this  represents  the  foreign  tax  voluntarily  paid  by  the  citizens 
of  this  country,  simply  as  the  consequence  of  their  own  ignorance  and 
want  of  skill.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  tribute  money  formerly  sent 
by  subject  to  superior  nations.  Did  they  export  an  equal  amount  of 
artistic    manufactures  this  now  humiliating  payment  of  "  tribute" 
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money  would  be  transformed  into  an  honorable  and  profitable  recipro- 
cal exchange  of  commodities ;  but,  to  export  only  raw  materials  and  to 
import  mostly  manufactured  articles  is  a  like  open  confession  of  infe- 
riority.* 

If  the  above  statements  are  true,  and  the  facts  admit  of  no  successful 
contradiction,  they  present  a  problem  which  demands  the  serious  and 
immediate  consideration  of  American  statesmen,  legislators,  and  educa- 
tors. A  problem  of  profound  interest  to  the  political  economist,  for 
the  productive,  or  non-productive  character  of  the  population,  and  the 
methods  of  increasing  the  value  and  amount  of  production,  are  the 
constant  subjects  of  his  consideration.  A  problem  of  no  less  interest  to 
the  moralist  for,  on  the  solution  of  this  question  of  the  feasibility  of 
introducing  into  the  public  schools  of  America  regular  training  in  in- 
dustrial art  education,  is  included  that  of  i)roviding  a  large  body  of 
industrious  productive  citizens  in  place  of  tlie  now  rapidly  increasing 
class  of  idle,  ignorant  and  vicious  non-producers  who,  as  "loafers"  and 
"hoodlums,"  are  growing  alarmingly  familiar  to  the  residents  of  all  our 
cities  and  large  towns,  and  are  known  to  those  "who  dwell  in  the  coun- 
try'as  the  dreaded  "tramp."  A  powerful  writer  upon  the  social  prob- 
lems of  the  present  day  in  thfe  United  States  remarks  in  a  recent  work: 
"We  cannot  go  on  permitting  men  to  vote  and  forcing  them  to  tramp. 
We  cannot  go  on  educating  boys  and  girls  in  our  i)ublic  schools  and 
then  refusing  them  the  right  to  earn  an  honest  living."  Which  state- 
ment I  would  amend  by  changing  the  last  line  so  that  it  shajl  read 
"  refusing  them  the  right"  to  receive  such  industrial  training,  as  shall 
give  them  the  skill  which  will  enable  them  "  to  earn  an  honest  living." 
At  the  present  time  the  child  of  poor  parents  has  no  opportunity  to 
acquire  such  skill.  If  the  community  will  not  afford  such  opportunity 
in  public  training  schools,  the  community  has  the  alternative  of  build- 
ing ever  more  almshouses  and  prisons,  and  of  feeding  more  hoodlums 
and  tramps. 

As  successful  experiment  justly  outweighs  any  amount  of  mere  theo- 
retical reasoning,  the  account  already  given  of  the  success  of  Eus- 
sia  and  Great  Britain,  in  developing  their  arts,  and  art  industries, 
by  deliberately  undertaking   the  education  of  their  people  as  art 

*  This  excess  of  imports  is  largely  in  the  products  of  the  art  industries  ;  the  United 
States,  besides  its  cereals  and  cotton,  exports  largely  of  staple  goods;  its  cotton 
cloth,  agricultural  implements,  and  small,  ingenious  tools  and  contrivances  are  seen 
all  over  the  world. 
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VForkers ;  makes  needless,  discussion  as  to  the  practicability  of  educat- 
ing art  workers.  The  questions  that  remain  are  as  to  whether  it  is 
practicable  to  include  any  part  of  such  training  in  the  schedule  of  in- 
struction of  the  free  public  schools  of  the  United  States,  and  whether, 
and  how  far,  any  given  community  may  be  justified  in  undertaking 
such  education. 

The  tenacity  of  first  impressions,  and  the  persistence  of  prejudice,  are 
so  great,  that  it  seems  &.lmost  impossible  to  prevent  the  Immediate  con- 
clusion, when  the  study  of  drawing  is  mentioned,  that  a  mere  accom- 
plishment for  amateurs  is  meant ;  and  "practical  people"  at  once  set 
their  faces  like  a  flint  against  any  such  proposition  and  refuse  to  listen  to 
argument.* 

I  wish  if  possible,  that  it  shall  be  distinctly  understood  that  when- 
ever in  these  pages  "  drawing"  in  the  public  schools  is  spoken  of,  it  is 
not  "  picture  making,"  or  "  an  accomplishment,"  which  is  meant ;  but 
it  is  the  study  of  industrial  drawing,  undertaken  with  the  direct  pur- 
pose of  so  training  the  hand  and  the  eye,  that  the  pupil  shall  be  better 
fitted  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  any  of  the  forms  of  manual  labor,  than  he 
or  she  could  be  without  such  training. 

The  reasons  that  led  England  to  establish  the  schools  of  South  Ken- 
sington, and  Massachusetts  to  induce  Professor  Walter  Smith  to  leave  an 
honorable  position  in  his  own  country,  and  to  devote  his  distinguished 
abilities  to  the  establishment  of  industrial  art  education  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  common  school  system  of  the  State;  were  recited  in  "Circu- 
lar Eo.  2  "  published  by  this  Bureau  in  1874,  and  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix  to  this  volume,  t 

The  dissatisfaction  with  the  purely  literary  character  of  the  educa- 
tion given  in  the  public  schools,  referred  to  in  that  publication,  has 

^  Although  relating  to  a  matter  entirely  foreign  to  our  present  topic  1  find  by 
chance  an  illustration  of  thisp*uliar  characteristic  so  fitting  that  I  venture  to  use  it. 
In  the  Art  Catalogue  of  the  Chicago  Exposition  for  1885  occurs  a  striking  instance 
of  this  persistence  of  unthinking  prejudice,  in  the  charaoterization  of  Lord  Elgin's 
removal  of  the  Phidian  marbles  from  the  Parthenon,  as  an  act  of  "despoliation." 
Although  Payne  Knight,  Byron,  and  others,  when  the  marbles  were  first  brought  to 
London,  so  denounced  it ;  the  evidence  given  to  the  Parlimentary  committee  of  in- 
quiry demonstrated  that  Lord  Elgin  had  saved  the  marbles  from  the  sure  destruction, 
by  Turks  and  tourists,  which  had  fallen  upon  so  many  precious  objects.  Modern  Art 
owes  it  to  Lord  Elgin,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  Art  of  Phidias  is  anything  more 
than  a  tradition.  His  acts  merit  only  praise  from  all  lovers  of  Art  and  should  never 
be  characterized  by  a  term  so  opprobrious  as  is  this  of  "  despoliation  "- 

t  See  Appendix  B,  Part  I. 
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rather  increased  thau  diminished ;  as  the  growing  movement  in  favor 
of  introducing  training  in  manual  labor  into  the  schools  indicates. 

In  further  evidence  of  this  may  be  instanced  the  fact  of  the  issuing, 
by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Carriage  Builders'  Association  in 
March,  1883,  of  a  formal  circular  addressed  "  To  Officials  and  Official 
Bodies  in  the  United  States  having  the  Supervision  of  Public  Educa- 
tion," iu  which  attention  is  called  to  the  pressing  need  of  some  change 
in  the  course  of  study,  because  either  free  hand  drawing  and  geometry 
are  not  taught,  or  the  pupils  leave  school  before  advancing  to  these 
studies. 

In  the  debate  by  the  convention  at  New  Haven  a  few  months  later, 
the  schools  were  distinctly  arraigned  for  remissness  in  these  matters. 
The  circular  and  an  abstract  of  "the  report  and  of  the  discussion  will  be 
iound  in  Part  II  under  the  account  of  the  Technical  Schools  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum,  New  York. 

The  fundamental  difficulty  and  source  of  the  dissatisfaction  which 
underlies  all  these  movements  and  discussions,  is  a  grave  one  and,  un- 
less it  can  be  remedied,  threatens  the  perpetuity  not  only  of  the  public 
school  system,  but  of  the  State  itself.  When  the  full  significance  of  one 
fact,  which  is  the  most  important  element  in  the  case,  is  realized; 
namely,  that  the  average  duration  of  the  school  life  of  the  child,  in  the 
public  schools  in  the  United  States, —  (which  may  begin  at  four,  five,  six 
or  seven  years  of  age,) — is  barely  five  short  years  ;  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  problem  is  not  an  easy  one.  Nor  will  it  seem  more  easy  of  solution 
when  it  is  further  considered  how  little  can  be  taught  to  such  young 
children  iu  so  short  a  time,  by  confining  the  child  wholly  to  a  mere 
verbal  training,  which  will  perceptibly  increase  ability  to  earn  bread. 
When  again  it  is  seriously  asked  how  much  can  be  done  in  the  public 
school  during  these  five  short  years  to  make  of  the  child  an  intelligent 
citizen,  able  to  read  and  write  with  facility  an^  pleasure,  and  so  capable 
of  familiarizing  himself  with  the  history  and  laws  of  his  country;  thereby 
fitting  himself  to  take, —  as  a  Eepublic  of  equal  voters  implies  that 
every  voting  citizen  does  take(?)  —  intelligent  action  as  a  participator 
in  the  government  of  his  country,  what  must  a  truthful  answer  statel 

The  absolute  necessity  of  free  public  schools  in  order  to  fit  the  future 
citizen  for  his  civic  duties,  was  one  of  the  strong  arguments  of  the  pro- 
moters of  public  free  schools  to  be  supported  by  public  taxation,  during 
the  early  struggles  over  their  adoption.  When  further  it  is  realized 
that  these  children,  who  are  so  early  withdrawn  fron:  school,  are  th« 
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very  ones  who  most  need  the  continued  advantages  of  school  discipline 
and  education,  since  they  have  no  other  means  of  education  than  the 
free  schools ;  being  the  children  of  poor  and  laboring  parents,  who,  if 
they  have  the  required  knowledge,  have  not  the  leisure  to  teach  their 
children,  since  their  needs  are  so  pressing  that  they  can  no  longer  be 
deprived  of  even  the  scanty  sums  the  little  children  may  be  able  to 
earn; — the  gravity  of  the  situation  must  impress  itself  upon  all  who 
are  accustomed  to  read  results  in  causes. 

In  view  of  the  early  age  at  which  in  many  of  the  States  children  may 
be  admitted  to  the  public  schools ;  and  in  view  of  the  claims  that  are 
made  in  favor  of  the  training  afforded  to  young  children  from  4  to  12 
years  of  age  by  the  system  known  as  the  Frobel  Kindergarten;  and  es- 
pecially in  connection  with  this  consideration  of  the  value  and  feasibility 
of  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  industrial  drawing  into  all  the  grades 
of  the  public  schools,  the  statement  of  the  advocates  of  the  Kinder- 
garten, that  the  training  there  given  is  especially  designed  with  a  view 
to  the  fullest  development  of  the  child's  constructive  capacity;  that  it 
trains  the  hand  and  the  eye,  and  furnishes  the  best  possible  prepara- 
tion for  subsequent  industrial  art  training,  such  as  it  is  proposed  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools,  is,  in  this  connection  worthy  of  attention.* 

It  has  been  feared  that  even  if  the  superiority  of  this  form  of  early 
training  were  satisfactorily  shown,  its  great  additional  cost  would  effect- 
ually prevent  its  adoption  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system ;  that 
this  also  must  be  conceded  as  one  of  the  advantages  wealth  gave  to  its 
possessors,  and  that  the  boasted  superiority  of  the  Kindergarten  train- 
ing must  be  confined  to  those  children,  who,  from  their  surroundings, 
had  least  need  of  exceptional  educational  advantages. 

For  all  these  reasons  the  experiment  now  in  progress  in  the  city  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  sixty  free  Kindergarten  have  been  opened  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  city,  will  be  watched 
with  the  greatest  interest.  If  these  Kindergarten  shall  prove  to  exer- 
cise over  the  children  any  such  influence  as  their  advocates  claim  is 
effected  by  true  Kindergarten,  and  the  cost  of  providing  them  is  shown 
not  to  be  excessive,  a  great  advance  will  have  been  made. 

If  it  is  hereafter  to  be  feasible  to  gather  the  squalid  children  that  teem 


*  See  in  the  Appendices  to  Part  II  Miss  Marwedel's  article  on  Kindergarten  instruc- 
tion, and  Miss  Peabody's  addenda  to  Cardinal  Wiseman's  address.  See,  also,  remarks 
on  value  of  some  early  training  in  manual  labor  in  Professor  Thompson's  paper  on 
"Apprenticeship  of  the  Future." 
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in  the  thronging  tenements  of  New  York  and  other  large  cities, — whose 
only  play  grounds  now  are  the  festering  gutters  of  the  city  slums  and 
narrow  alleys, — into  sunny  Kindergarten  where  neatness  and  gentleness 
shall  be  taught  them,  where  their  eyes  shall  be  opened  to  the  perception 
of  beauty,  their  hands  trained  in  useful  activities,  and  their  minds  de- 
veloped naturally  and  by  an  orderly  method ;  then,  one  of  the  gravest 
of  dangers  that  menace  modern  city  civilization,  may  be  averted.  Hith- 
erto, neither  the  institutions  of  state  or  church  have  availed  to  forestall 
and  prevent  the  constant  succession  of  life  long  enemies  of  society  who 
continually  issue  forth  to  prey  upon  their  fellows.  Generation  after 
generation,  born  under  the  shadows  of  churches  and  prisons  the  two 
crowning  edifices  of  our  modern  civilization! 

That  this  is  not  a  mere  figure  of  rhetoric,  was  emphatically  shown, 
while  these  pages  were  being  made  ready  for  the  press.  On  Sunday, 
March  11, 1883,  a  startling  funeral  procession  passed  through  the  streets 
of  New  York  City  following  the  hearse  that  bore  the  corpse  of  a  noted 
bruiser  who  had  been  shot  in  a  brawl, —  a  procession  "whose  magni- 
tude and  peculiar  characteristics  justify  all  our  morning  contempora- 
ries in  giving  to  it  to-day  more  prominence  than  to  any  other  event  of 
yesterday,"  says  the  New  York  Mail  and  Express  of  the  12th. 

In  an  editorial  article  entitled  "A  Dress  Parade  of  our  Vicious  and 
Criminal  Classes,"  the  Mail  says :  "  Yesterday  was  a  great  day  for  those 
elements  of  our  population  which  are,  at  most  times  and  for  the  most 
part,  ignored  by  our  respectable  and  orderly  population.  Since  the 
terrific  outbursts  of  the  criminal  and  violent  classes  in  the  '  draft  riots' 
of  1863,  the  streets  of  this  city  have  seen  no  such  display  of  the  'roughs,' 
bruisers,  burglars,  thieves,  confidence  men,  bullies,  rufiBans  and  mur- 
derers that  are  generally  isolated  and  out  of  observation,  as  was  af- 
forded by  the  funeral  of  '  Jim '  Elliott,  one  of  the  most  unredeemed 
and  ugliest  specimens  of  the  professional '  bruisers '  of  the  city. 
******* 

"  For  this  demonstration  was  not  merely  something  to  excite  a  pass- 
ing curiosity  or  amazement.  It  answered  the  same  purpose  as  those 
convulsions  of  nature  which  turn  up  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  the  pri- 
mary strata  of  its  crust  and  so  enable  the  geologist  to  study  it  in  all 
its  details  and  with  facility.  Yesterday's  funeral  of  a  peculiarly  vicious 
brute  was  an  upturning  of  the  nether  strata  of  the  metropolis,  with  all 
its  shadows  and  variations  of  crime  and  brutality  and  viciousness.  It 
was  an  opening  into  the  abysses  of  our  society  and  civilization.    It 
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clustered  into  organic  arrangement  and  display  the  classes  who  are 
the  constant  natural  enemies  of  society  and  of  its  police,  and  the  strange 
spectacles  they  presented  were  photographed  and  preserved  by  the  re- 
porters who  watched  the  strangest  procession  ever  seen  in  our  streets. 
•  #  *  These  are  the  '  savages  of  civilization '  who,  in  the  delib- 
erate judgment  of  Macaulay,  were  the  coming  perils  of  all  the  great 
centers  of  civilization.  They  would  be,  he  was  sure,  foes  more  danger- 
ous and  savage  than  were  the  Goths  and  Vandals  to  ancient  Eome,  or 
'  the  unspeakable  Turk '  whose  incursions  and  atrocities  aroused  all 
Europe  to  the  Crusades. 

"  They  are  here ;  they  are  gaining  rapidly  by  accessions  from  the 
vice,  crime,  ignorance  and  diabolic  destructive  associations  of  Europe ; 
they  have  their  society,  customs,  standards  of  '  honor,'  literature,  news- 
papers, orators  and  representatives  in  ofiBce ;  they  are  conscious  of  their 
growing  physical  power." 

If,  from  our  boasted  free  public  schools,  we  are  each  year  letting 
loose  an  army  of  ignorant  children,  (ignorant  because  jiot  suffered  to 
stay  in  school  long  enough  to  be  taught,)  who  will  have  no  further  op- 
portunities for  any  kind  of  orderly  training,  and  who,  as  citizens  and  as 
voters,  are  to  add  their  numbers  to  that  vast  army  of  utterly  illiterate 
persons,  which,  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  is  encamped  all  over 
the  land ;  an  ever  increasing  multitude  whose  presence  is  everywhere 
a  menance,  composed  not  only  of  ex-slaves  at  the  South,  and  of  Euro- 
pean emigrants  in  the  iSTorth  and  West,  but  of  throngs  of  city  vagrants 
and  idlers,  and  of  country  poor  whites,  in  all  sections  of  the  country; 
the  time  is  soon  coming  when  this  problem  will  compel  attention. 

In  the  speech  of  Hon.  Henry  W.  Blair  of  'Sew  Hampshire,  in  advo- 
cacy of  Grovernmental  aid  to  common  schools,  delivered  in  th,e  Senate  of 
the  United  States  on  June  13,  1882,  accompanied  with  careful  statisti- 
cal tables  prepared  by  the  XJ.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  and  by  the  TJ. 
S.  Census  authorities,  there  will  be  found  an  appalling  array  of  facts 
showing  the  rapid  increase  and  very  general  distribution  of  the  igno- 
rant population  of  the  United  States.  , 

This  speech  is  a  concise  encyclopaedia  of  exhaustive  statistical  infor- 
mation on  all  points  relating  to  the  school  population  and  school  attend- 
ance in  the  United  States,  and  should  be  read  by  all  interested  in 
knowing  the  present  status  of  the  common  schools  of  the  Eepublic. 

In  considering  the  statistics  of  illiteracy  it  must  be  remembered  that 
not  only  do  not  all  who  can  read  enough  to  be  enrolled  as  "  able  to 
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read,"  really  habitually  employ  themselves  in  acquiring  knowledge  by 
means  of  reading,  but  that  it  has  been  found,  in  point  of  fact,  that 
rarely  have  those  who  cannot  write  as  well  as  read,  ability  to  read  with 
sufficieut  ease  fo  induce  them  to  do  so  except  upon  great  compulsion; 
practically  only  those  who  can  both  write  and  read  readily,  read  at  all. 
So  that  the  statistics,  appalling  as  they  are,  make  a  more  favorable 
showing  thafl  would  be  warranted  by  exact  facts. 

The  total  population  of  the  United  States  in  1880  is  given  as  50,155,783. 
Total  population  who  cannot  read,  ten  years  of  age  and  over,  4,923,451. 
Total  population  who  cannot  write,  ten  years  of  age  and  over,  6,239,958. 
Total  white  population,  43,402,970.  Total  white  population  who  can- 
not write,  ten  years  of  age  and  over,  3,019,080.  Total  colored  popula- 
tion (includes  Indians,  Chinese,  etc.),  6,752,813.  Total  colored  popula- 
tion who  cannot  write,  ten  years  of  age  and  over,  3,220,878. 

Upon  the  basis  of  one  voter  to  every  live  persons  the  voting  popu- 
lation in  1880  is  given  as  ten  millions ;  of  these  there  are  approximately 
two  millions  who  cannot  read  or  write — about  equally  divided  between 
the  white  and  colored  races,  and  so  generally  distributed  over  the  whole 
country  that  in  "  every  one  of  the  Middle,  Southern,  and  most  of  the 
Western  States,"  as  well  as  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
and  Connecticut,  "  these  illiterate  voters  have  power,  if  combined,  to 
decide  every  political  Issue  between  the  two  parties." 

There  were  about  fifteen  and  one-third  millions  of  school  population 
in  1880.'  In  1882,  these  are  estimated  at  eighteen  millions;  "with  their 
education  we  are  charged.  »  *  «  in  less  than  ten  years  they  wiU , 
be  the  nation.  Of  these,  ten  and  one-half  millions  are  enrolled  in 
public  and  private  schools  and  six  millions  is  the  average  attendance, 
while  seven  and  one-half  millions,  or  five-twelfths  of  the  whole,  are 
growing  up  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the  English  alphabet. 

"  This  seems  incredible  but  these  are  the  figures.  *  *  *  At  this 
rate,  before  another  census  we  shall  have  passed  the  line,  and  there 
will  be  more  children  in  this  country  out  of  the  schools  than  in  them, 
and  before  half  a  century  ignorance  and  its  consequences  will  unques- 
tionably have  overthrown  the  Republic.  We  have  reached  the  crisis 
of  our  fate.  The  education  of  the  people  is  the  most  important  issue 
before  the  country,  and  it  must  remain  so  for  years  to  come." 

A  table  of  school  population  and  attendance  in  eighty-six  cities  is 
given.    These  cities  contain  8,300,081  inhabitants,  or  nearly  one-sixth 

of  the  whole  population  of  the  country ;  with  a  school  peculation  of  a 
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little  more  than  two  millions  ; — of  these,  at  least  one-half  are  not  even 
enrolled  in  any  school,  public  or  private,  while  in  some  of  the  cities  the 
percentage  of  the  children  without  any  school  education  is  as  high  as 
82  per  cent. 

The  facts  of  illiteracy  shown  by  these  census  figures  are  indeed 
alarming  and  the  discrepancy  between  the  totals  of  school  population  and 
school  attendance  challenges  attention ;  in  few  cities  are  there  school  ac- 
commodations for  all  the  population  of  school  age,  but  the  limit  of  school 
age  varying  as  it  does  in  different  States  between  the  extremes  of  four 
years  to  twenty-one  years  of  age,  shows  that  it  does  not  follow,  because 
certain  ones  are  not  enrolled  on  a  given  day,  that  they  will  necessarily 
grow  up  ignorant;  they  may  have  already  been  in  school  several  years, 
or  they  may  attend  hereafter.  Where  average  attendance  is  only  five 
years,  there  is  considerable  of  a  margin  in  the  seventeen  years  of  pos- 
sible attendance.  Still,  if  not  as  bad  as  the  Senator  fears,  the  evil  is 
nevertheless  real  and  menacing. 

These  unimpassioned  figures,  even  after  all  allowances  and  deductions 
have  been  made,  give  terrible  emphasis  to  the  following  question  and 
its  answer,  by  a  recent  writer :  "  Whence  shall  come  the  new  barbarians  ? 
Go  through  the  squalid  quarters  of  great  cities,  and  you  may  see,  even 
now  their  gathering  hordes ! " 

Ignorance  and  poverty  will  as  inevitably  move  festering  masses  of 
humanity  to  overthrow  the  existing  institutions  of  society  in  the  crowded 
cities  of  the  new  world,  as  they  have  done  in  those  of  the  old ;  and  all 
the  sooner  and  more  eflPectually  because  here,  ignorance  and  poverty  can 
put  their  hands  on  the  very  engines  of  political  power,  which,  in  the 
old  world,  were  beyond  their  reach. 

These  latest  statistics  of  illiteracy,  as  given  in  the  foregoing  extracts 
.from  the  remarkable  presentation  recently  made  to  the  United  States 
Senate  by  the  honorable  chairman  of  their  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  in  which  the  inadequacy  of  the  common  schools  of  the 
country  to  longer  contend  successfully  with  the  ever  rising  tides  of 
ignorance,  unless  immediately  and  largely  reinforced,  is  emphatically 
shown;  are  commended  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  all  well  wish- 
ers to  their  country. 

If  this  Eepublic  is  to  remain  a  Eepublic  in  fact  as  well  as  in  form, 
those  who  desire  to  preserve  it  in  its  pristine  purity  and  who  wish  the 
great  experiment  undertaken  to  demonstrate  the  capacity  of  man  for 
self-government,  which  was  begun  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  to  at 
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least  outlast  the  Nineteenth,  must  at  once  rouse  themselves  to  apply 
some  effectual  remedy  to  the  alarming  conditions  which  have  been 
so  unexpectedly  revealed.  "To  give  the  suffrage  to  tramps,  to  pau- 
pers, to-  men  to  .  whom  the  chance  to  labor  is  a  boon,  to  men  who 
must  beg,  or  steal,  or  starve,  is  to  invoke  destruction.  To  put  political 
power  in  the  hands  of  men  embittered  and  degraded  by  poverty  is  to 
tie  firebrands  to  foxes  and  turn  them  loose  amid  the  standing  corn ;  it 
is  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  Samson  and  to  twine  his  arms  around  the  pil- 
lars of  national  life."*     (Page  478.) 

*  Progress  and  Poverty,  by  Henry  George.  New  Tork,  1880,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  pp. 

508. 
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The  revelations  as  to  illiteracy  and  non-attendance  on  schools  made  by  the  Censns — 
Threatening  dangers  from  ignorance  illustrated  by  Victor  Hugo  —  How  can  the 
number  of  the  child's  school  years  be  increased? — Indifference  of  classes  of  citizens 
to  the  education  of  their  children,  as  set  forth  by  a  writer  in  the  Louisville  Commer- 
cial— Compulsory  attendance  referred  to  —  Evils  incident  to  all  such  paternal  leg- 
islation— A  community  in  earnest  can  surely  devise  better  methods  of  securing 
school  attendance — The  relation  of  the  present  training  given  in  common  schools  to 
wage-earning  capacity — Elementary  industrial  art  training  in  aU  public  schools, 
an  important  factor  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  educating  a  people  —  Man  a 
producti  ve,  as  well  as  a  receptive  creature  —  True  education  would  develop  all 
his  powers  -  -  Does  the  present  system  on  the  contrary  ignore  all  the  productive 
faculties?  —  If  so,  is  not  the  training  insufficient? — The  public  schools  do  not 
directly  fit  pupils  for  productive  industries  ;•  consequent  pressure  of  competition 
in  the  few  occupations  for  which  they  are  fitted  —  When  children  learn  that  thought 
can  be  as  truly  expressed  by  the  making  of  things  as  by  an  oration  or  poem,  then 
the  maker  of  thoughtful  things  will  be  honored  by  them  equally  with  the  orator 
or  poet — 'Wlxen  all  public  school  children  understand  this,  they  will  be  eager  to 
make  such  things,  and  therpthe  art  worker  will  take  his  rightful  place — The  Kinder- 
garteners, for  the  very  young  children,  and  Mr.  Leland,  in  Philadelpjiia,  and  Pro- 
fessor Adler,  in  New  York,  with  older  pupils,  aim  to  develop  the  productive  facul- 
ties—  Most  public  school  children  must  be  workers,  and  it  is  not  nnjust  to  demand 
that  the  schools  do  more  than  they  have  done  to  prepare  them  for  their  work — The 
schools  will  readily  respond  to  such  demands. 

To  those  who  believe  in  the  worth  to  the  Eepublic  of  the  training 
given  to  its  children  in  the  free  common  schools  of  the  country,  the 
statement  by  Senator  Blair,  quoted  in  the  preceding  paper,  of  the  sur- 
prising facts  shown  by  the  census  of  1880,  will  indeed  be  startling  and 
portentous.  These  figures  show  that  as  an  efficient  means  of  giving  ele- 
mentary instruction  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  the  common- 
school  system,  as  now  existing  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  of 
the  Union,  proves  inadequate.  Since,  according  to  the  census,  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  all  the  children  are  now  growing  up  without 
any  schooling. 

What  it  means  not  to  know  how  to  read,  and  with  what  dangers  such 
ignorance  menaces  society,  Victor  Hugo  shows,  writing  by  the  lurid 
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light  of  burning  Paris,  in  1871,  the  poem,  "A  qui  la  faute?  "  "  Whose 
is  the  fault?"  Addressing  an  incendiary,  caught  in  the  very  act,  he 
says  "  You  come  from  burning  the  Library  ?"  "  Yes,  I  set  fire  to  that." 
"  But  it  is  an  unheard  of  crime ! — a  crime  committed  by  yourself  against 
yourself,  infamous  creature!" 

Then,  with  impetupus,  uncontrollable  eloquence  he  recited  all  that 
books  are,  and  all  they  have  done  and  can  do,  for  the  slave,  the  un- 
happy; "for  knowledge  comes  first  to  man,  then  comes  liberty,"  and 
he  portrays  in  impassioned  words,  what  these  treasures  would  have 
been  to  the  man  himself;  at  last,  pausing  from  his  tumultuous  speech, 
he  turns  upon  the  wretch  with  an  apostrophe  that  should  be  overwhelm- 
ing, "  Et  tu  d^truis  cela,  toi ! "  "  And  you,  yon  destroy  all  this! "  To 
this  terrible  accusation  the  man,  unmoved,  simply  replies :  "  Je  ne  sais 
pas  lire."    "  I  cannot  read ! " 

In  view  of  the  facts  of  illiteracy  and  non-attendance  recited,  indicat- 
ing a  somewhat  general  failure  on  the  part  of  the  public  schools  to  reach 
the  school  children,  a  failure  the  alarming  extent  of  which  was  hitherto 
unknown,  the  advocates  of  such  additions  to,  and  changes  in,  the  course 
of  studies  as  will  give  more  practical  training  for  the  work  of  life,  re- 
sulting it  is  to  be  hoped  in  inducing  parents  to  keep  their  children  in- 
school  for  longer  periods,  find  in  these  fearful  statements  additional  in- 
centives to  urge  the  adoption  of  the  propose^  elementary  industrial  art 
training.  If  so  few  children  go  to  school  at  all,  the  more  reason  for 
making  those  few  efficient  workers.  If  a  change  in  the  studies  taught 
will  induce  greater  and  longer  attendance,  never  were  inducements  to 
such  ends  more  urgently  demanded. 

Two  plans  suggest  themselves,  both  looking  primarily  to  the  same 
end,  viz,  the  longer  retention  of  the  average  pupil  in  school.  First, 
such  a  modification  of  the  school  training  as  shall  plainly  fit  the  child 
to  earn  more  money  when  school  days  are  over ;  secondly,  and  this  is 
of  course  the  simple  result  of  the  adoption  as  proposed  of  a  progressive 
system  of  industrial  training,  such  a  course  as  shall  plainly  with  each 
additional  year  of  schooling  add  to  the  child's  earnings  after  leaving 
school. 

If  the  parent  realizes  that  the  boy  or  girl  who  stays  in  school  till 
thirteen  years  of  age  can  earn  more  money  than  the  one  who  only  stays 
till  ten  years  of  age ;  and  if  the  child  who  stays  till  sixteen  years  of  age 
earns  more  in  proportion  than  the  one  who  leaves  when  only  thirteen ; 
the  desire  will  naturally  be  to  keep  the  child  in  school  as  long  as  poh- 
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sible  so  that  it  can  earn  more  money  for  the  common  family,  instead 
of,  as  now,  to  talie  the  child  out  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  it  may  earn 
something. 

The  question  then  turns  upon  its  economic  aspect,  and  is  practically, 
how  shall  public  school  training  best  fit  the  child  to  become  a  bread- 
winner ?  First,  does  even  so  little  education  as  only  teaches  the  child 
to  read,  increase  its  earning  capacity  as  a  laborer?  A  series  of  inves- 
tigations, embracing  many  kinds  of  labor  and  extending  all  over  the 
United  States,  entered  into  by  the  tJ.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
in  1870,  and  reported  at  length,*  seemed  to  demonstrate  that  even 
such  scant  measure  of  education  as  enables  one  to  read  print,  adds 
sensibly  to  the  wage  earning  capacity  of  the  laborer  in  most  kinds  of 
labor;  while  ability  to  read  and  write  with  ease, — for  it  is  found  that  as 
a  rule  it  is  only  those  who  can  write  with  ease,  who  read  with  such  fa- 
cility as  to  enjoy  reading,  —  greatly  increases  the  wage  earning  capacity. 
As  to  the  fact  of  this  last  increase  there  was  complete  concurrence  of 
testimony  on  the  part  of  all  the  witnesses. 

The  great  economic  advantage  of  skilled  over  unskilled  labor  in  the 
commonest  work,  such  as  using  the  shovel  and  the  hoe,  the  axe  and  the 
saw,  has  been  most  clearly  set  forth  by  no  less  an  authority  than  the 
distinguished  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  whose  convinc- 
ing article  on  this  subject  was  published  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  1879.t 

It  was  shown  by  a  concurrence  of  testimony,  that  any  substantial 
increase  in  intelligence  adds  to  the  value  of  the  laborer,  and  further,  it 
appears  that  gain  in  wage  earning  capacity  increases  in  geometrical 
ratio,  as  the  individual  advancing  from  the  lowest  grades  of  unskilled 
laborers  enters  the  ranks  of  skilled  labor,  and  advances  to  its  highest 
grades. 

It  may  then  be  taken  as  an  admitted  fact  that  the  present  training  in 
the  public  schools  if  continued  for  a  suflBcient  period,  adds  more  or  less 
to  the  productive  value  of  the  pupils;  since  ability  to  read  and  write 
does  increase  wage  earning  capacity.  If,  then,  the  public  school  pupil 
has  acquired  the  ability  to  i-ead  and  write  with  ease,  that  pupil  has  gained 

*  lu  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1870  and  re- 
ferred to  in  the  article  by  Dr.  .Jarvis  in  "Circular  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  No. 
3,  1879. 

t  "  The  Value  of  Common  School  Education  to  Common  Labor,  by  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis, 
of  Dorchester,  Mass.     Circulars  of  Information,  No.  .3,  1879." 
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sensible  addition  to  wage  earning  capacity.  The  question  then  turns 
upon  whether  the  average  child,  who  only  stays  five  years  in  the  school, 
acquires  that  ability. 

It  is,  however,  painfully  evident  that  either  the  child  does  not  thus 
acquire  enough  to  add  sufficiently  to  the  ability  to  earn  money,  to  justify 
the  parent  in  dispensing  with  the  labor  of  the  child  for  any  length  of 
time,  after  it  is  large  enough  to  be  put  to  manual  employment;  or,  that 
parents  are  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  longer  stay  in  school 
would  make  the  children  of  more  value  as  workers,  thereby  enabling 
them  eventually  to  make  larger  contribution  to  the  common  fund  of  the 
family ;  or  that,  by  reason  of  grinding  poverty,  the  parents  are  wholly 
unable  to  make  the  present  sacrifice  for  the  future  gain. 

The  enactment  of  laws  for  compulsory  education  in  some  communities, 
and  the  serious  consideration  of  the  adoption  of  similar  means  of  enforc- 
ing attendance  on  schools  in  others,  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  fact  of 
a  somewhat  general  indifference  or  opposition  on  the  part  of  such  parents 
to  sending  their  children  to  any  school;  or,  if  the  youngest  are  sent,  to 
allowing  them  to  continue  long  enough  in  school  to  get  there  any  real 
advantage. 

An  incidental  glance  at  that  daily  History  of  our  own  Times  which 
is  called  the  newspaper,  curiously  confirms  the  above;  since  I  find 
quoted  in  the  New  York  Tribune  of  March  29, 1883,  the  following  com- 
ments by  the  Louisville  Commercial  on  "the  fact  that  in  Kentucky, 
there  are  thousands  of  children  who  are  never  sent  to  school.  These 
neglected  children  will  grow  up  to  be  men  and  women  to  whom  a  spell- 
ing book  will  be  as  unintelligible  as  Phoenician  hieroglyphics;  they  will 
Jjecome  the  heads  of  bookless  households  and  the  parents  of  hordes  of 
other  children  of  darkened  intellects;  the  men  among  them  will  be 
voters  who  will  be  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  political  demagogues;  they 
will  impede  the  enforcement  of  all  laws  by  their  ignorance  of  law;  and 
they  will  hinder  all  improvement  in  the  State  by  their  persistence  in 
their  narrow  views.  The  mere  increase  of  the  school  fund  will  not 
bring  these  children  into  the  schools.  If  the  State  were  to  build  costly 
school-houses  in  every  district  and  provide  first  class  teachers  tree  of 
charge  the  children  of  the  illiterate  element  would  still  remain  unedu- 
cated if  their  parents  were  left  to  their  own  choice." 

This  writer,  considering  in  the  article  from  which  this  is  quoted,  as  it 
appears,  the  proposed  United  States  grant  in  aid  of  public  schools  as 
urged  by  Senator  Blair,  is  clearly  of  the  opinion  that,  in  Kentucky  at 
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least,  there  is  a  necessity  for  some  form  of  enforced  attendance  on  school, 
if  all  the  children  of  the  State  are  to  be  taught  in  the  free  public  schools; 
that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  the  children  of  a  community  can 
only  be  reached  through  their  parents,  and  that  to  illiterate  parents  as 
a  rule, —  not  however  without  striking  exceptions, — for  instance  in  the 
general  desire  manifested  for  schools  for  their  children  by  the  colored 
freedmen  after  the  war ;  there  must  be  other  inducements  than  a  mere 
desire  that  their  children  shall  be  taught  at  school  to  read  and  write. 
Those  whose  children  are  never  sent  to  school  are  Indeed  one  remove 
below  those  whose  children  are  not  kept  in  attendance  long  enough  to 
secure  the  advantages  to  which  they,  and  the  community  which  pro- 
vides the  schools,  are  alike  entitled  ;  but  it  is  simply  a  difference  of  de- 
gree, not  of  kind.  To  increase  the  value  to  the  child  of  the  elementary 
training,  and  thereby,  to  add  to  the  inducements  to  the  parents  both 
to  send  their  children  to  the  schools,  and  to  keep  them  there  a  sufficient 
time,  is  the  design  of  such  a  change  in  the  kind  and  arrangement  of  the 
studies  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  as  is  herein  advocated ;  namely, 
the  adoption  of  such  a  simple,  elementary  and  progressive  course  in  in- 
dustrial art  training,  as  will  teach  each  child  how  to  use  its  eyes  and 
hands,  so  that  it  will  be  better  fitted  for  any  mechanical  employment ; 
will  know  how  to  draw  and  how  to  understand  working  drawings,  and 
will  be  thus  prepared  to  enter  on  the  better  paid  employments  of  skilled 
laborers,  instead  of  joining  the  poverty  stricken  masses  of  unskilled 
laborers. 

The  girls  will  the  more  readily  learn  all  the  mysteries  of  sewing  and 
similar  employments,  while  the  boys  will  easily  acquire  the  technical 
skill  requisite  in  any  of  the  mechanic  arts  ;  while  all  who  may  have  a 
capacity  for  excelling  in  any  of  the  so  called  fine  arts,  will  have  been 
here  drilled  in  tl^  preliminary  study  of  drawing. 

The  subject  of  .enforced  attendance  has  been  referred  to  only  as  proof 
that  the  non-attendance  of  children  upon  school  had  aroused  the  anxiety 
of  citizens  in  many  communities,  which  is  evidence  that  if  the  plan  here 
proposed  is  indeed  what  its  advocates  believe,  it  merits  the  support  of 
all  communities  who  desire  fuller  and  longer  attendance  of  the  children 
in  the  schools. 

It  may  be  pertinent  to  remark,  in  passing,  that  whoever  originated 
the  term  "  compulsory  education "  displayed  exceptional  ignorance  or 
uncommon  want  of  tact.  It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  this  unfortunate 
name  had  an  American  or  an  English  origin;  since  the  idea  it  conveys 

S.  Ex.  209 vm 
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is  utterly  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the  two  kindred  peoples.  "Though 
reasons  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries  I  would  give  none  upon  com- 
pulsion" expresses  the  true  spirit  of  a  free-born  American  or  English- 
man. If  that  spirit  is  to  be  changed  by  schooling,  then  away  with 
schools — ^^ potior periculosas  libertatis" — better  an  ignorant  devotion  to 
freedom,  than  any  cultured  sycophancy  to  tyranny ;  but  the  fathers, 
who  founded  their  free  state  upon  education,  knew  well  that  in  securing 
to  their  children  the  ability  to  read  and  to  write,  they  were  giving  to 
them  the  most  potent  weapons  against  every  form  of  tyranny ;  for  he 
who  can,  for  himself,  understand  the  words  of  others,  and  can  himself 
freely  communicate  his  own  opinions  to  all  others,  is  doubly  armed 
against  oppression; — whether  of  bigots,  despots,  or  demagogues. 

Some  earnest  advocate  of  popular  education  whose  zeal  outran  dis- 
cretion, or  who,  perchance,  was  blinded  by  the  specious  maxim  that 
"the  end  justifies  the  means,"  may,  in  his  overweening  desire  to  secure 
to  all  children  the  possession  of  these  master  keys  of  knowledge,  have 
ignored  the  greater  evils  he  was  thus  engendering,  by  calling  on  the 
supreme  power  of  the  state  to  force,  Procrustes-like,  equal  instruction 
upon  all,  regardless  of  conditions  or  circumstances;  for,  as  there  are 
many  things  more  precious  than  life,  and  for  which  the  virtuous  man 
does  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  life,  so  there  are  many  virtues  and  quali- 
ties more  valuable,  and  some  necessities  more  pressing,  than  a  school 
knowledge  of  reading  and  writing. 

N^ot  even  for  the  great  boon  of  attending  a  country  district  school, 
or  an  overcrowded  city  school,  should  a  chUd  be  taught  to  despise  its 
parents ;  nor,  in  the  name  of  education,  should  a  community,  harpy 
like,  snatch  from  enfeebled  age  or  invalided  poverty,  their  sole,  if  youth- 
ful supports.  The  worst  lessons  might  thus  be  taught  the  child,  and 
the  cruellest  tyranny  exerted  against  the  parents,  under  the  specious 
pretence  of  concern  for  the  child's  good,  and  by  the  might  of  a  "  com- 
pulsory law!" 

There  is  no  class  of  legislation  which  should  be  more  carefully  con- 
sidered, or  which  should  contain  more  stringent  provisions  to  guard 
against  possible  oppression  in  its  execution.  Paternal  legislation  is 
ever  the  most  enervating  in  its  influence ;  while  often,  the  cruellest  des- 
potism suffered,  occurs  in  obedience  to  the  provisions  of  some  law  which 
was  ostensibly  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers. 

It  is  well,  when  such  laws  are  proposed,  for  a  free  people  who  intend 
to  remain  free,  to  greatly  "  fear  the  Greeks  even  when  they  come  bear- 
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ing  gifts,"  though  of  so  precious  a  quality  as  is  universal  popular  edu- 
cation. A  people  can  pay  too  high  a  price  even  for  free  public 
schools. 

If  on  the  other  hand  a  community  really  desires  to  secure  the  ele- 
mentary education  of  all  children  there  are  no  insuperable  obstacles  to 
their  so  doing;  without  violating  private  rights  or  decreasing  personal 
freedom. 

In  this,  as  in  most  other  ca.ses,  "  where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way" 
and  the  wise  exercise  of  a  little  humanity  and  much  tact,  will  avoid 
friction.  By  half  time  schools,  by  night  classes,  by  Sunday  schools,  by 
a  little  wise  benevolence  in  exceptional  cases,  and  by  offering  special 
inducements  for  attendance,  the  desired  end  may  be  satisfactorily 
attained.  When  once  general  attendance  is  secured,  the  fact  that  what 
the  child  learns  in  school  gives  it  a  better  chance  in  life,  and  also  makes 
its  labor  of  more  money  value  to  its  parents,  may  be  presumed  to  greatly 
lessen  the  main  difficulty  now  experienced,  namely,  that  the  children 
stay  so  few  years  in  school. 

Now,  while  so  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  disposition  of  the 
parent,  a  matter  indeed  of  paramount  importance  in  the  decision  as  to 
whether  the  child  shall  attend  school  or  not,  nothing  has  been  said  about 
the  child ;  while,  in  fact,  after  the  child  has  been  for  some  time  at  school, 
its  own  desires,  in  most  instances,  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  de- 
cision as  to  its  longer  continuaince  in  school,  and  just  here  the  pro- 
posed new  studies  make  a  strong  claim  for  consideration,  in  that  they 
supply  just  the  interest  which,  to  many  children,  is  wanting  in  the  other 
studies;  for  many  a  child  who  finds  books  dull  and  school  tasks  irk- 
some, delights  to  make  things,  and  if  this  desire  is  gratified,  as  it  will 
be  where  industrial  drawing  is  taught,  may  be  longer  willingly  held  in 
school. 

Further,  it  is  often  asserted,  nor  is  it  very  vigorously  denied,  that  the 
purely  literary  character  of  studies  taught  in  the  public  schools  has  a 
tendency  to  prejudice  the  pupil  against  the  employments  of  manual  la- 
bor ;  that  public  school  pupils  desire  the  sedentary  work  of  clerks,  and 
book-keepers,  rather  than  such  work  as  is  inseparable  from  the  mechanic 
arts.*  They  aspire  to  be  something  higher  in  the  social  scale  than  is 
the  position  conceded  to  a  mere  "  mechanic";  as  if  the  man  who  spends 

*See  passim,  quotation  from  French  writer  in  Professor  Thompson's  "Apprentice- 
ship of  the  Future,"  Appendix  P,  Part  II. 
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his  days  behind  a  counter  in  selling  tape  and  taffeta,  was  more  to  be  re- 
spected than  he,  at  whose  will  lofty  buildings  arise,  and  whose  brain 
plans  the  erections  which  his  own  and  other  strong  hands  make  real! 

If  it  is  true  that  our  public  schools  instil  false  ideas  about  labor  it  is 
a  matter  of  grave  moment,  but  it  may  prove  that  our  public  schools,  in 
this  matter  but  reflect  the  opinion  of  that  public  which  creates  and 
supports  them !  This  objection,  however,  hardly  applies  to  the  children 
of  whom  we  have  spoken,  who  remain  too  few  years  at.  school  to  there 
acquire  any  very  definite  ideas  of  social  inequality,  and  whose  apparent 
destiny  it  is  to  swell  the  teeming  ranks  of  unskilled  labor. 

Of  the  value  of  universal  industrial  art  training  as  affording  to  the 
pupils,  aud  to  the  public,  the  most  effective  antidote  against  the  poison 
of  that  snobbery  which  affects  to  despise  honest  labor,  it  will  be  in  or- 
der to  discourse  hereafter ;  at  present  we  are  concerned  only  with  its 
economic  aspect. 

Tet  the  subject  suggested,  merits  more  than  a  passing  reference.  The 
evil  arises  not  alone  from  the  false  ideas  that  may  obtain  among  the 
older  scholars  in  regard  to  the  relative  inferiority  in  dignity  and  impor- 
tance of  the  workers  in  mechanic  arts  as  contrasted  with  those  who  are 
occupied  as  clerks,  book-keepers,  etc.,  and  it  may  be  worth  our  while 
in  considering  the  economic  relations  of  these  questions,  to  see  if  these 
false  ideas  of  the  older  pupils  are  not  the  direct  logical  result  of  the 
training  given  in  the  schools.  To  examine  also,  whether  this  desire  for 
the  lighter  occupations  does  not  arise,  in  part,  from  stern  necessity, 
does  not  come  from  the  fact  that  the  schools  have  fitted  the  pupil  for  no 
other  industries;  that,  in  short,  there  is  nothing  else  that  the  boy  or 
girl  can  do.  The  so  called  "education"  given  them  has  been  so  utterly 
one  sided  and  narrow,  that  they  go  out  into  the  world  to  enter  the  strug- 
gle of  life  with  their  fellows,  with  only  a  few  of  their  faculties  devel- 
oped by  school  training;  their  very  education  limits  them  to  a  narrow 
range  of  occupations,  and  the  very  abundance  of  schools,  each  year 
graduating  similarly  trained  pupils,  makes  it  harder  and  harder  for  each 
one  to  earn  a  living;  because  the  numbers  seeking,  and  fitted  for,  the 
particular  employments  are  annually  increased,  while  there  is  no  rela- 
tive increase  in  the  need  for  workers  in  these  employments. 

Let  any  one  advertise  in  any  city  or  large  town,  for  a  clerk  or  book- 
keeper, and  see  the  crowds  of  thoroughly  competent  applicants  that 
will  press  forward  for  the  place.  At  the  same  time  let  one  advertise 
for  a  thoroughly  skilled  worker  in  any  craft,  or  art,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
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there  will  be  no  pressure  of  American  public  school  graduates; possi- 
bly a  few  German  or  French  artificers  may  apply,  but  not  many  even  of 
those,  for  persons  possessing  the  requisite  technical  skill  readily  find 
employment. 

The  present  school  system  ignores  the  productive  faculties  of  man ; 
consequently  its  training  is  insuflacient.  The  weighty  charge  that  could 
truthfully  be  urged  against  the  public  school  education  in  the  United 
States  is,  not  that  its  teaching  leads  to  a  contempt  by  the  pupils  for 
honest  labor  with  the  hands ;  but,  that  it  in  no  way  fits  the  child  for  such 
labor.  Training  the  child  during  the  most  plastic  period  of  its  life,  it 
wholly  ignores  some  of  the  productive  faculties  of  the  child's  nature 
and  so  develops  a  monstrosity ;  a  creature,  whose  receptive  faculties 
are  as  morbidly  increased  as  are  the  livers  of  the  fattened  geese  of 
Strasbourg,  while  its  powers  of  producing  are  limited  to  the  use  of  a 
spoken  or  written  language ! 

The  brain,  through  the  five  channels  of  the  senses,  receives  impres- 
sions which  result  in  knowledge.  It  posseses  the  power  of  assimilating 
this  knowledge  and  of  giving  it  out  again ;  for  the  human  being  is  a 
producer,  as  well  as  an  absorbent.  Now  the  ideal  of  the  proper  train- 
ing,— "  education  " — of  such  a  being,  would  seem  to  be  such  as  would 
result  in  the  most  complete  development  of  all  its  powers ;  its  powers 
of  production,  as  well  as  of  absorption.* 

Art  works  are  as  true  an  expression  of  thought  as  art  words.  The 
sculptor's  chisel,  the  goldsmith's  hammer,  the  painter's  brush,  are  as 
potent,  and  as  honorable,  as  the  poet's  pen.  The  child  at  school,  how- 
ever, is  taught  nothing  in  regard  to  these  truths,  but  is  taught, —  and 
so  far  rightly  taught, — appreciation  of  the  words  of  great  writers  and 
poets,  while,  unless  happily  there  may  be  exceptions  within  the  past 
few  years,  what  public  school  has  ever  taught  its  scholars  to  look  upon 
any  works  made  by  the  hands,  as  just  as  truly  and  just  as  worthily, 
a  manifestation  of  the  thought  of  the  maker,  as  the  oration,  or  the 
poem,  were  the  expression  of  the  thought  of  Mr.  Webster,  or  of  Mr. 
Longfellow  ?  t  One  who  has  given  much  consideration  to  this  subject 
of  school  training,  and  also  to  the  fast  coming  difficulties  that,  fore- 
shadowed in  the  labor  riots  of  a  few  years  ago,  menace  from  the  future 

*  For  interesting  illustrations  of  this  topic,  see  address  on  "  Industrial  Education 
irom  a  Business  Standpoint"  delivered  by  Mr.  John  S.  Clark,  of  Boston,  before  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  June  6,  1881.  Published 
by  L.  Prang  &  Co.    Boston,  1881.    pp.  19. 

+"  These  ought  ye  to  have  done  and  not  to  have  left  the  others  undone." 
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our  crowded  cities,  suggests  tbat  from  the  schools  must  come  oar  salva- 
tion, and  through  the  development  of  the  producing  faculties  of  the 
child. 

When  all  recognize  that  one  who,  for  instance,  hammers  out  a  beau- 
tiful design  in  repouss6  is  just  as  truly  embodying  a  thought,  as  one 
who  writes  a  beautiful  poem,  then  there  will  be  no  need  of  reading  to 
the  children,  formal  essays  upon  the  "dignity  of  labor." 

The  schools  have  practically  taught  that  letters  were  the  only  worthy 
form  of  expression  for  thought,  and  a  literary  education  the  only  one 
to  be  given  in  schools.  When  the  schools  realize  that,  by  not  training 
the  eyes  and  the  hands  of  their  pupils  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  ex- 
press thoughts  by  the  language  of  form,  and  of  color,  and  by  the  mak- 
ing of  things,  as  well  as  by  the  speaking  or  writing  of  words,  they  have 
been  sending  out  their  scholars,  as  it  were,  blind  and  maimed ;  for  hav- 
ing eyes  they  saw  not,  and  having  hands  and  fingers  they  did  not  know 
how  to  use  them,  or  how  to  make  a  single  thing  that  any  one  wanted 
made,  nor  were  they  much  better  fitted  to  acquire  industrial  skill, 
than  if  they  had  never  gone  to  school.  When  the  schools  realize  this, 
and  set  seriously  at  work,  as  the  Kindergarteners  have  done,  and  as  one 
or  two  teachers  of  older  children  are  now  doing,  notably  Mr.  Leland  in 
Philadelphia  and  Mr.  Adler  in  !New  York,  to  develop  all  the  child's 
powers  of  expression ;  then,  all  forms  of  manual  labor  will  be  seen  to 
be  capable  of  artistic  treatment,  and,  as  means  of  expressions  of  thought, 
will  at  last  be  held  of  equal  rank  with  skill  in  using  words. 

The  vast  majority  of  children  in  public  schools  are  destined  to  earn 
their  living  by  their  own  efforts.  What  are  these  schools  doing 
towards  fitting  them  for  their  future  duties  ?  This  is  a  practical  ques- 
tion ;  to  it,  it  must  be  replied,  that,  while  they  are  doing  something,  and 
something  of  very  appreciable  value,  they,  as  yet,  apparently  from  want 
of  recognition  of  the  needs  of  the  pupils,  and  of  their  own  ability  to 
supply  their  needs,  have  failed  to  do  for  them  what  they  ought  to  have 
done,  and  what  they  can  do.  The  general  recognition  of  their  failure 
in  these  respects  will  be  the  first  requisite  for  their  reformation.  The 
public  schools  will  readily  respond  to  the  public  demand. 
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A  knowledge  of  industrial  drawing  increases  wages  —  Such  knowledge  can  T3e  ac- 
quired in  the  public  schools  —  "Want  of  time"  no  valid  objection  —  The  study 
valuable  for  mental  discipline  —  Present  schools  not  adapted  to  present  needs, 
hence  unsatisfactory  —  Why  should  public  schools  exist?  —  The  universal  system  of 
public  schools  affords  to  the  United  States  unrivalled  facilities  for  introducing  in- 
dustrial art  training  —  England,  in  1851,  had  no  such  appliances  as  the  United 
States  public  schools  supply  —  Causes  of  changed  conditions  of  American  labor  — 
American  labor  pays  all  the  cost  of  all  imported  foreign  art  products  —  Recapitula- 
tions of  causes  of  changed  condition  of  labor  in  the  United  States,  and  consequent 
necessity  of  change  in  the  training  given  in  public  schools. 

That  elementary  training  in  drawing  increases  the  wage-earning  ca- 
pacity of  the  worker  in  all  mechanical  industries,  is  very  generally 
conceded  by  investigators.  Subsequently,  in  many  places  in  the  pres- 
ent work,  both  in  the  body  of  the  work  and  in  the  several  Appen- 
dices, there  is  presented  a  large  amount  of  evidence  that  the  training 
of  the  hand  and  eye  acquired  by  sufficient  practice  in  industrial  draw- 
ing,— such  as  has  been  afforded  in  many  schools  in  Great  Britain  and  on 
the  continent,  and  in  some  public  schools,  and  various  other  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States, — adds  sensibly  to  the  wage-earning  capacity 
of  the  pupil.  It  is  also  shown  that  this  wage-earning  capacity  increases 
in  direct  ratio  with  the  acquisition  of  increased  knowledge  and  skill  in 
drawing;  so  that,  a  worker  in  many  of  the  mechanic  arts  who  knows 
only  enough  of  drawing  to  be  able  to  'read  a  drawing,'  that  is  to 
understand  what  is  meant  by  the  lines  when  a  working  drawing  is 
given  him,  is  of  more  money  value  to  himself  and  to  his  employer, 
than  one  who  cannot  thus  work  from  a  drawing ;  while  he  who  can 
make  working  drawings  for  others  to  work  from,  is  so  much  the  more 
valuable.  The  inference  is  conclusive  that,  if  industrial  drawing  can 
be  taught  the  children  of  the  public  schools  as  generally  and  thor- 
oughly as  reading  and  writing  are  now  taught,  it  will  sensibly  add  to 
their  wage-earning  capacity ;  in  other  words  will  make  them  more  ser- 
viceable as  workers,  and  therefore  of  more  money  value  to  their  par- 
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ents,  to  themselves,  to  their  employers,  and  to  the  community,  than 
they  would  otherwise  be.  It  may  be  here  remarked,  incidentally,  that 
if,  by  reason  of  wishing  to  learn  more  of  drawing  the  child  remains 
longer  at  school,  he  gets,  not  only  the  benefit  of  the  increased  draw- 
ing, but  also  of  the  other  studies  which  those  unappreciative  of  the 
value  of  the  study  of  drawing  think  of  more  importance ;  so  that,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  they  may  be  led  to  tolerate  the  introduction  of  the 
new  study  when  they  find  ttiat  it  acts  as  an  inducement  to  keep  the 
child  longer  at  school  to  study  the  old  studies. 

Since  experince  shows  that  elementary  training  in  drawing  can  be 
successfully  given  in  all  public  schools,  I  shall  also  ask  the  reader  to 
accept  as  established,  upon  the  evidence,  hereinafter  adduced,  of  Pro- 
fessor Walter  Smith,  and  other  admitted  authorities,  first,  that  every 
child  possessing  average  mental  faculties  and  natural  eyesight  and  fin- 
gers can  be  as  easily  taught  to  draw  as  to  write ;  second,  that  experience 
in  Massachusetts,  and  in  many  cities  and  towns  in  other  States,  in 
which  drawing  has  been  introduced  into  the  public  schools,  has  shown 
that,  with  a  little  preliminary  training,  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
can  teach  this  drawing  to  the  children  as  readily  as  they  teach  reading 
and  arithmetic.  That  further,  the  expense  of  employing  at  first  a  skilled 
teacher  to  instruct  these  teachers,  is  not  so  great  as  to  make  this  a  seri- 
ous obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  the  study ;  nor,  after  the  opportunity 
for  such  normal  instruction  has  been  given,  will  it  be  a  hardship  to 
make  ability  to  teach  drawing  a  requisite  qualification  of  a  public 
school  teacher. 

In  answer  to  the  frequent  objection  that  there  is  no  room  or  time, 
for  any  additional  studies  in  the  public  school  schedule  of  studies, 
it  may  be  urged,  first,  that  if  there  is  any  ground  for  the  complaint 
that  the  teaching  is  now  altogether  too  purely  literary,  then  it  is  clear 
that  some  of  the  studies  now  in  the  course  ought  to  be  displaced, 
and  a  practical  study  such  as  is  drawing,  substituted;  second,  that 
competent  instructors  have  long  asserted  that  drawing  and  penman- 
ship can  be  both  taught  in  the  time  usually  allotted  to  penmanship, 
and  that  the  penmanship,  which  itself  is  but  a  species  of  drawing,  will 
be  more  easily  acquired  and  of  a  finer  quality  than  is  the  case  whjen 
penmanship  alone  is  taught, — in  fact,  Mr.  Euskin  has  said  that  the 
child  should  be  taught  drawing  before  being  taught  to  write;  third, 
that  the  claim  of  the  study  of  elementary  drawing  for  admittance  in 
all  public  schools  is  as  strong  as  that  of  reading  or  spelling ;  because 
it  is  as  essential  to  a  worker  in  any  industrial  occupation.    Drawing 
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is  also  of  far  more  importance  to  the  average  pupil,  than  is  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  abstruse  technicalities  of  grammar,  the  "  fancy  rules  "  of 
arithmetic,  or  the  obscure  capes  and  villages,  of  the  atlas.  The  objec- 
tion that  there  is  not  time  or  room  for  this  study  is  therefore  clearly 
untenable.  In  short,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  if  the  importance  of  this 
study  should  be  once  realized  by  the  public,  and  by  the  teachers,  that 
there  could  readily  be  given  to  it  much  more  of  time  and  attention 
each  week,  than  has  been  attempted  even  in  the  schools  of  Boston, 
without  the  slightest  loss  to  the  pupils  in  other  studies.  Enough  time 
is  wasted  in  useless  repetitions,  in  learning  to  spell  useless  words,  in 
arithmetical  puzzles  valuable  only  as  mental  gymnastics,  and  in  worse 
than  useless  memorizing  of  geographical  names ;  which,  if  economized 
and  given  to  drawing,  would  furnish  ample  opportunities  for  thorough 
training  in  this  important  practical  study. 

It  is  not  only  in  its  relations  to  the  pupil,  that  drawing  has  a  claim 
upon  the  attention  of  educators.  No  one  who  has  ever  seen  the  felicit- 
ous uses  made  of  the  blackboard  and  crayon  by  the  late  Prof.  Louis 
Agassiz  and  Mr.  Waterhouse  Hawkins,  in  their  public  lectnres;  or  who 
has  witnessed  the  rapid  sketches  made  by  Mr.  French,  of  Chicago,  in 
his  art  lectures,  or  the  facility  shown  by  Mr.  Little,  of  Washington,  in 
his  "chalk  talks,"  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  value  of  drawing  as  a  means 
of  illustrating  a  great  variety  of  topics  to  a  school  or  class.  With  a 
teacher  competent  to  utilize  crayons  and  blackboards  in  illustrating 
other  studies,  and  all  teachers  ought  to  be  able  to  do  this,  ample  time 
could  be  saved  for  the  instraction  of  the  pupils  in  industrial  drawing. 

The  value  of  drawing  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline  is  believed  to 
be  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  the  studies  at  present  included  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  public  schools.  It  is  therefore,  not  only  because  of 
its  direct  application  to  the  industries  and  arts,  and  hence  of  its  eco- 
nomic value  to  the  pupil,  that  this  study  of  drawing  has  a  claim  to 
admission  into  the  public  schools.  Its  value  as  a  means  of  developing 
and  training  the  intellectual  faculties  is  so  well  established,  that  from 
the  professional  point  of  view  of  the  teacher,  and  regarded  merely  as 
an  instrument  of  pedogogics,  the  progressive  system  of  industrial 
drawing  as  designed  by  Walter  Smith,  or  any  similar  system  based 
like  that  upon  elementary  geometry,  and  proceeding  by  consecutive 
steps  from  elementary  to  complex  forms,  can  readily  establish  its  claim 
for  introduction  into  the  elementary  course  of  instruction,  on  educa- 
tional grounds  alone.    The  value  of  the  study. of  geometry  as  an 
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instrument  for  mental  training  is  conceded,  and  as  this  system  of  draw- 
ing which  we  are  considering  possesses  something  of  that  same  quality 
it  ought,  so  far  as  it  makes  use  of  the  identical  processes  of  geom- 
etry, to  share  in  the  consideration  given  to  that  important  study.  It 
possesses  the  added  value  of  bringing  the  methods  and  truths  of  geom- 
etry down  to  the  youngest  pupils  who  might  otherwise  never  receive 
the  benefit  of  that  form  of  mental  training. 

This  study  of  elementary  industrial  art  also  possesses  the  power  to 
excite  the  interest  and  arouse  the  attention  of  the  child,  whose  creative 
instincts  are  so  early  awakened  that  some  philosophers  have  regarded 
the  still  earlier  development  of  the  destructive  instincts,  as  only  a 
symptom  of  the  child's  passionate  desire  to  create,  which  leads  it  to 
the  taking  apart  of  the  finished  toy  in  its  possession  in  order  to  see 
how  it  is  made,  thus  foreshadowing  the  analytic  and  synthetic  faculties 
of  the  future  inventor  and  philosopher ;  every  child  wants  "  to  see  the 
wheels  go  round; "  these  desires  are  readily  gratified  by  the  occupations 
of  the  kindergarten,  the  modelling  in  clay,  the  blending  of  colors,  the 
weaving  of  strips  of  colored  papers,  etc. ;  while  the  gratification  which 
comes  from  seeing  some  result  from  his  efforts,  even  in  the  very  first 
lessons  in  drawing,  and  the  consciousness  of  increased  power  which 
comes  as  the  successive  lessons  are  taken,  make  this  study  of  pro- 
gressive drawing  an  attractive  one  to  most  pupils  in  the  public  schools. 

So  much  emphasis  has  been  here  placed  upon  the  economic  features 
of  this  discussion  of  the  "pros"  and  "cons,"  in  relation  to  this  proposed 
new  study,  that  it  has  seemed  i>ertinent  to  refer  distinctly  to  the  claims 
of  this  study  as  a  means  of  mental  training,  and  to  state  that,  wholly 
apart  from  its  value  as  a  means  of  technical  industrial  training,  it  is 
entitled  to  as  much  consideration  on  account  of  its  direct  value  as  a 
means  of  discipline  and  development  .of  the  mental  faculties,  as  are  any 
of  the  studies  now  included  in  the  required  course  in  the  elementary 
public  schools. 

What  has  caused  this  sudden  and  general  dissatisfaction  with  the 
public  school  system  so  long  the  pride  of  'he  country?  That  the  cor- 
rect answer  to  this  question  shall  be  ascertained  should  be  a  matter  of 
concern  to  every  citizen. 

In  view  of  the  development  of  the  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  many* 
with  the  workings  of  the  common  schools,  and  of  the  deplorable  want 
of  attendance  on  any  school,  by  so  large  a  number  of  children,  as  is 
shown  by  the  recent  census ;  and  in  view  of  this  sudden  awakening  of 
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the  public  to  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  if  fact  it  be,  that  our  public 
schools  are  no  longer  adequate  to  the  performance  of  the  functions  for 
•which  they  were  created  ;  and  especially,  in  justice  to  the  great  work 
they  have  accomplished  in  the  past,  and  with  a  sense  of  the  vital  im 
portauce  to  the  community,  that  this  new  question  of  the  decay  of  their 
usefulness  should  be  thoroughly  investigated,  and,  if  good  reasons  for 
this  dissatisfaction  exist,  that  some  efficient  remedy  should  be  speedily 
discovered ;  it  seems  proper  that  this  apparent  breaking  down  of  the 
public  school  system  should  be  here  still  further  considered. 

Why  is  it  that  our  school  system,  heretofore  the  boast  of  America, 
the  common  schools  free  to  every  child,  the  public  high  schools,  with  the 
State  universities  crowning  the  system  of  free  public  education,  and 
open  to  all,  are  just  now  called  in  question  in  the  very  communities 
that  have  most  earnestly  fostered  them  ;  while  the  right  to  tax  the 
citizens  for  their  support  is  sharply  challenged  ?  This  latter  fact,  for 
fact  it  is,  demands  investigation. 

It  is  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  talk  about  "natural  reaction,"  "  the 
swing  of  the  pendulum,"  and  other  such  platitudes  coined  by  ignorance 
to  pass  current  for  wisdom.  A  system  which  had  sufficed  for  genera- 
tions, and  had  won  the  hearty  support  of  all  good  citizens  and  thought- 
ful men,  is  not  thus  fallen  into  disfavor  from  caprice. 

That  it  has  fallen  into  disfavor,  though  never  in  itself  in  better  case 
than  now,  with  its  machinery  perfected,  its  managers  skillful  and  ex- 
perienced, indicates  some  far-reaching  cause  outside  of  itself.  The 
schools  have  proceeded  on  the  lines  on  which  they  were  started,  they 
are  better  in  every  respect  than  were  those  to  which  our  fathers  and 
ourselves  gave  such  well  deserved  praise  ;  why  then  this  wide  spread 
dissatisfaction  ? 

The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek  if  we  will  but  open  our  eyes  and  look 
about  us.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  changed  conditions  of  society.  In 
these  vital,  wide  embracing,  far  reaching  changes, — that  have  come  to 
the  whole  world  during  the  last  half  century,  and  especially  to  the 
United  States  since  1860, — and  not  in  any  deterioration  of  the  schools, 
lie  the  causes  of  this  discontent.  A  justifiable,  most  promising  discon- 
tent; based  on  the  self-evident  truth,  that  the  training  of  each  rising 
generation  must  be  adapted  to  its  environment. 

What  is  the  ground  which  justifies  the  taxation  of  all  citizens  for  the 
support  of  a  system  of  free  public  education  ? 

W^hy  should  the  public  be  taxed  for  the  teaching  of  the  children  of 
individuals  ? 
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The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  such  education  is  first,  a  protection  1 
the  community,  and  to  be  justified  by  the  same  line  of  reasoning  thi 
justifies  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  police,  of  fire  engines,  of  all  th 
machinery  of  courts,  and  of  all  the  provisions  for  the  detention  of  crin 
inals.  The  argument  most  in  vogue,  however,  has  been,  that  in  a  n 
public  where  all  took  part  in  the  government,  it  was  vital  to  the  safet 
of  the  state  that  the  citizens  who  were  to  make  the  laws,  should  be  abl 
to  read  them  when  made;  therefore  the  public  school  system  has  bee 
sustained  by  some,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  machinery  of  our  form  c 
government.  This  argument  is  open  to  the  serious  objection,  thai 
strictly  construed,  it  wo.uld  place  the  system  of  public  free  educatio 
upon  the  lowest  basis,  and  confine  it  within  the  narrowest  limits. 

The  true  grounds  which  justify  education  by  the  state  are  based  a 
the  general  welfare  of  the  community.  The  invincible  arguments  b; 
which  to  justify  the  comprehensive  and  logical  system  of  free  publi 
education,  embracing  the  lowest  primary  school  for  the  youngest  chil 
dren,  and  the  noble  state  university  with  its  galaxy  of  scientific,  techni 
cal,  and  professional  schools,  as  it  exists  in  some  of  our  States — ii 
Michigan,  for  example,  with  its  splendid  university  at  Ann  Arbor- 
rest,  not  only  upon  the  reasons  already  stated,  but  upon  the  sure 
basis  that  it  embodies  a  truer  conception  of  the  natural  relations  be 
tween  the  individual  and  the  community  than  would  be  expressei 
by  a  less  comprehensive  system ;  while  it  illustrates  a  far  higher  idea 
of  the  value  and  worth  of  the  man,  the  individual  citizen,  to  the  com 
m  unity  of  men  of  which  he  is  but  a  unit. 

This  grand  system  of  universal  public  education,  for  which  the  com 
munity  freely  taxes  itself,  has  for  its  sure  foundation  the  general  appre 
hension  by  all  citizeiis  of  the  truth,  that  the  most  precious  possession 
of  a  community,  be  it  a  town,  a  state,  or  a  nation,  are  its  men  and  wo 
men ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  the  highest  wisdom,  the  truest  economj' 
to  so  train  these  men  and  women,  as  to  make  them  of  the  most  value 
and  this  can  only  be  secured  by  providing  every  possible  facility  fo 
the  fullest  development  of  all  their  faculties.  It  will  doubtless  be  con 
ceded  that  this  training  should  be  such  as  will  conduce  to  peace  an( 
order,  as  will  encourage  the  largest  production  of  material  wealth  con 
sistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  producer,  and  as  will  enable  each  on 
with  special  gifts  to  develop  them  them  to  the  utmost,  thereby  addini 
to  the  wealth,  power  and  dignity  of  the  community. 

In  urg'in?  *  bat  industrial  drawing  be  taught  in  all  public  schools,  i 
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has  been  necessary  to  so  emphasize  the  practical  character  and  economic 
value  of  this  study,  that  the  equally  just  claim  of  other  studies  may 
seem  to  have  been  ignored. 

As  I  wish  neither  to  be  numbered  with  those  who  argue  that  only  the 
least  possible  amount  of  elementary  education  should  be  given  in  public 
schools ;  nor  with  those  who,  just  now,  clamor  so  loudly  for  a  "  purely 
practical  education"  in  the  schools,  I  have  thoijight  it  pertinent  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  following  weighty  words  spoken  by  the  late  distinguished 
President  Felton,  of  Harvard  College,  in  his  introduction  to  a  course 
of  lectures  before  the  Lynn  Lyceum,  so  long  ago  as  1852.  Lapse  of 
time  and  change  of  circumstance  have,  in  no  wise,  weakened  their 
force.  When  American  communities  cease  to  cherish  and  to  act  upon 
these  truths,  the  spirit  of  freedom  will  have  vanished,  though  its  empty 
form  may  long  remain. 

This  distinguished  classical  scholar  was  addressing  a  body  of  "Lynn 
cordwainers,"  an  assembly  of  the  working  men,  the  mechanics  and  their, 
families,  of  the  busy  town  whose  very  name  has  long  been  a  synonym 
for  industry ;  the  truth  and  power  of  his  words  are  shown  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  as  applicable  to  the  men  who  urge  to-day  a  practical 
education,  and  who  denounce  the  study  of  the  classics  as  a  sheer 
waste  of  time,  as  they  were  when  first  spoken,  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  to  that  meeting  of  Massachusetts  mechanics.  The  laws  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mind  of  man,  and  the  principles  applicable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  community  of  men,  do  not  change,  though  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  under  which  these  laws  act,  may  vary  with 
every  passing  year.  Observe  the  comprehensive  definition  of  a  practi- 
cal education,  as  given  by  President  Felton : 

"  The  most  practical  scheme  of  public  education  is  that  which  em- 
braces every  possible  species  of  culture ;  the  most  practical  education 
for  the  individual — for  the  working  man  or  the  playing  man — is  the 
highest  and  best  education  he  can  get.  We  cannot  all  do  all  things ; 
but  the  social  body  in  its  collective  capacity,  may  include  all  culture. 
******* 

"  He  who,  in  an  affected  over-zeal  for  popular  rights,  strives  to  raise  a 
prejudice  in  the  minds  of  the  people  against  the  higher  culture  of  the 
academies  and  universities,  and  discountenances  their  support;  he  who 
would  persuade  the  people  that  they  have  no  concern  or  interest  in  literary 
and  scientific  institutions,  beyond  the  common  school;  that  academies, 
high  schools  and  colleges  are  nothing  to  them,  or  deserve  dislike  rather 
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thau  their  approbation,  since  they  belong  to  the  rich  alone,  that  ma 
is  a  traitor  to  those  principles  of  fraternity  and  republican  eqaalit 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  country's  liberties.  He  who  denic 
the  working  men,  or  persuades  them  to  deny  themselves  and  their  chi 
dren,  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  education,  cherishes  in  his  heart  a  systei 
in  more  deadly  antagonism  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  than  the  moi 
absolute  despotism  in  E^t-ope  or  farthest  Asia;  for  it  presupposes,  nc 
a  community  of  equal  men,  but  a  hierarchy  of  fixed  and  unchangeabl 
ranks ;  it  assumes  that  the  poor  man's  son  inherits  his  poverty  togeth( 
with  his  name ;  that  the  son  of  the  mechanic  must  follow  in  his  father 
footsteps,  sending  down  a  legacy  of  toil  from  age  to  age ;  and  it  mak( 
another  more  odious  assumption  still,  that  the  common  occupations  < 
the  majority  of  men  are,  and  must  be,  low  and  vulgar,  that  those  wh 
are  engaged  in  them  are,  and  must  be,  illiterate  and  coarse  in  manneri 
are,  and  must  be,  incapable  of  appreciating  the  great  truths  of  scienci 
and  insensible  to  the  rare  delights  of  art  and  scholarship. 

"  Can  any  thing  be  less  true  to  American  doctrine  than  this  ?  Wit 
what  a  scornful  disregard  of  wealth  and  the  position  of  the  momen 
Almighty  God  scatters  the  priceless  gifts  of  genius  among  his  childrer 
The  great  poet,  the  illustrious  statesman,  the  eloquent  orator,  is  a 
likely  to  go  forth  from  the  brown-faced  laborer's  cottage  over  the  waj 
as  from  the  sumptuous  palaces  of  the  capital ;  and  the  future  ruler  c 
an  empire  may  have  been  unconsciously  toiling  in  yonder  field  to-day! 

In  view  of  subsequent  dramatic  events  of  American  history,  as  illus 
trated  by  the  careers  of  Lincoln,  Johnson,  Grant  and  Garfield,  eithc 
of  whom,  that  day,  might  easily  have  been  "toiling  in  yonder  field, 
each  in  his  turn  to  become  President  of  these  United  States,  thes 
brave  words  of  the  great  scholar,  eloquently  discoursing  on  the  hig 
theme  of  American  liberty,  assume  something  of  a  prophetic  straii 
These  great  leaders,  springing  from  the  people  at  the  hour  of  neec 
give,  indeed,  renewed  assurance  that,  "the  rule  of  the  people,  by  th 
people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  off  the  earth !" 

It  needs  little  argument  to  show  that  while  American  common  school 
in  the  past  were  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  the  changed  coi 
ditious  of  the  present  demand  new  methods.  In  the  earlier  days  of  ot 
history  and  indeed  down  to  a  period  as  late  as  1870,  the  education  give 
by  the  public  schools  accomplished  its  purpose  passibly  well.  So  larg 
was  the  unoccupied  territory,  so  great  the  influx  of  foreign  immigratioi 
mostly  of  unskilled  laborers,  that  the  demand  for  American  merchant 
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managers,  overseers,  for  men  intelligent  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  an 
English  education,  just  the  kind  of  men  that  our  schools  were  established 
to  educate,  and  just  the  kind  that  they  did  and  do  turn  out,  was  large 
enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  production  of  the  schools. 

The  coming  on  of  the  great  war  and  the  subsequent  era  of  business 
activity  and  speculation  deferred  for  some  years  the  discovery  by  the 
people  that  the  demand  for  this  product  of  the  schools  was  lessening 
rapidly ;  and  that  new  demands  were  being  made  and  about  to  grow 
urgent,  which  the  schools  were  never  designed  to  supply. 

The  holding  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1876, 
was,  to  the  people  of  these  United  States,  a  great  object  lesson,  and  the 
one  thing  it  taught  above  all  others  was,  that  for  some  reason,  the  cit- 
izens of  this  model  republic,  with  all  their  boasts  and  all  their  free  edu- 
cation of  the  people,  were  far  Inferior  to  the  leading  nations  of  the 
world,  European  and  Asiatic,  in  all  those  industries  into  which  the  art 
element  enters ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  their  history,  the  American 
public  had  an  opportunity  to  see  into  how  vast  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  man  this  element  does  enter.  It  is  a  truth,  for  us  an  en- 
couraging truth,  that  the  re-entrance  of  this  art  element  into  many 
European  manufactures  dates  back  hardly  three  decades,  for  the  ex- 
ample of  medieval  art  workers  had  been  long  forgotten.  The  lesson  of 
humility  taught  to  our  people  in  1876  at  Philadelphia,  was  taught  to  the 
English  people  in  1851  at  Hyde  Park. 

K'ow  England  teaches  it  to  us,  with  emphasis,  but  the  example  of 
England  is  to  us  full  of  encouragement,  for  the  steps  by  which  in  less 
than  thirty  years  she  has  come  out  of  barbarism,  so  far  as  her  art  man- 
ufactures were  concerned,  into  the  splendor  of  her  present  perfection, 
are  easily  seen  and  are  perfectly  suited  for  our  adoption.  What  England 
has  done,  we  can  do,  and  it  shall  go  hard  with  us  if  we  do  not  better  the 
instruction;  since,  in  the  prevalent  systems  of  public  schools  throughout 
the  country,  the  United  States  has  better  facilities  for  a  rapid  exten- 
sion of  Industrial  Art  Training,  than  had  England  in  1851. 

We  will  pass  by  this  particular  phase  of  our  subject  for  the  moment, 
to  consider  some  other  causes  which  have  contributed  to  the  conditions 
we  have  noted.  When  the  prolific  germs  of  our  present  school  systems 
were  first  planted,  we  were  but  a  few  scattered  colonists  on  the  borders 
of  aa  unoccupied  continent ;  the  wonders  of  steam  transportation  and 
the  marvels  of  electrical  communications  have  since  revolutionized  the 
world  in  countless  ways.    The  great  war  of  secession,  and  the  conse- 
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qiient  waste  of  resources  have  put  upon  this  country  burdens  of  tax 
tion  which  would  not  have  been  laid  upon  it  in  a  century  of  peac 
In  other  words,  by  the  war  alone  this  country  has  aged  a  century  sin 
1860. 

Owing  to  these  two  great  causes,  we  find  ourselves  to-day  in  a  poi 
tion  which  would  not  have  come  upon  us  for  another  century,  if  tl 
Nineteenth  Century  had  been  no  more  prolific  of  inventions  than  wi 
the  Eighteenth, 

The  inartistic  American  worker  now  finds  that  cost  of  living  ar 
pressure  of  competition  have  both  increased,  while  his  markets  hai 
lessened ; — his  expenses  increase  while  sales  decrease. 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  a  burden  caused  by  the  waste  of  war  whit 
at  once  gives  to  us  many  of  the  disadvantages  the  old  countries  > 
Europe  have  struggled  under,  and  to  escape  from  which,  so  many  ( 
their  citizens  fled  to  this  new,  unburdened  land.  Our  laborers  mu 
hereafter  toil  many  days  each  year,  to  pay  the  annual  interest  of  tl 
public  debt.  This  means  so  much  less  of  clothes,  of  food,  of  comfo: 
to  each  working  man  and  his  children  throughout  this  whole  countr; 
This  war  tax  on  labor  is  not  realized  because  it  is  collected  so  indirectly 
nor,  at  the  moment,  is  the  pressure  felt  particularly;  but  it  is  an  activ 
potent  force  all  the  same,  and  presses  on  every  producer  and  on  evei 
consumer. 

Nothing  so  shows  the  innate  strength,  productiveness  and  resourc( 
of  the  United  States,  as  the  rapidity  of  payment  of  this  war  debt  an 
the  comparative  ease  with  which  it  has  been  lessened.  In  making  cod 
parisons  with  other  countries  it  should  be  remembered  that  while  the 
have  a  chronic  state  of  war,  or  of  preparation  for  war  more  costly  sti) 
the  United  States  has  no  such  need  of  taxation  and  waste. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  facilities  of  communication  and  of  transport: 
tion  have  bridged  the  barriers  with  which  it  seemed  as  if  the  Almight 
had  encompassed  our  continent,  in  order  that  the  American  laborer  an 
artisan  might  be  left  undisturbed  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  There 
no  longer  any  Atlantic  or  Pacific;  the  choicest  production  of  Europe 
workmen  can  be  put  in  our  stores  within  fourteen  days,  and  the  produc 
of  the  skilled  workmen  of  China,  Japan  and  'farthest  Ind'  can  be  sold  i 
our  streets  within  sixty  or  ninety  days  from  the  time  they  are  ordere 

"What  does  this  mean? — It  means  that  our  laboring  population,  i 
addition  to  the  heavy  load  of  taxation  which  has  been  laid  on  them  t 
reason  of  the  debt  incurred  in  defense  of  the  Union,  must  also  work  ; 
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competition  with  the  laborers  of  the  whole  world,  living  in  countries 
where  they  need,  or  desire,  less  than  our  workers  demand. 

Demagogues  are  fond  of  talking  about  the  dangers  to  our  workmen 
from  the  competition  of  the  '  pauper '  labor  of  the  world.  The  Centen- 
nial showed  us  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  labor  with  which  we  have  to 
compete,  the  labor  we  have  to  dread,  is  the  '  skilled''  labor  of  the  world. 
It  will  perhaps  be  asked  what  all  this  talk  about  laborers,  and  manu- 
factures, and  oceans,  and  steam  navigation,  and  electric  telegraphs, 
and  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  can  possibly  have  to  do  with  this  ques- 
tion of  why  the  people  are  not  satisfied  with  the  public  schools  ? 

It  has  just  this  to  do  with  it,  that  it  shows  that  the  conditions  which 
are  to  be  met  by  the  coming  citizen  who  is  now  having  his  education  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  are  so  absolutely  changedfrom  the  conditions  which 
the  schools  were  organized  to  meet,  that  they  utterly  fail  in  their  purpose. 
Now,  if  the  public  schools  are  to  do  for  the  children  what  they  have 
done  for  their  parents,  that  is,  fit  them  to  be  useful,  industrious,  and 
self  supporting,  as  well  as  orderly  citizens,  the  training  the  child  re- 
ceives in  them  must  be  adapted  to  the  changed  conditions  under  which 
he  is  to  live. 

The  schools  at  present  give  a  simple  literary  training  and  little  else. 
The  boy  and  girl,  learn  to  read,  write  and  cipher,  something,  let  us  hope, 
of  geography,  of  natural  philosophy,  and  of  the  sciences.  Well,  how 
will  that  fit  the  millions  of  American  laboring  men  and  women,  for 
practically  all  men  and  women  in  this  work!  must  work,  to  hold  their 
own  in  the  competition  with  the  skilled,  carefully  trained  workmen  of 
the  whole  world,  which  has  been  brought  to  their  doors, —  which  meets 
you  at  the  door  of  every  shop  you  enter  ? 

In  considering  this  problem  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  American 
labor,  not  only  is  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  profitable  employment 
which  the  making  of  these  artistic  goods  would  afford;  but,  in  addition, 
pays  all  the  cost  of  the  foreign  art  products  imported  into  the  United 
States.  Look  into  the  shop  windows  of  our  great  cities,  mark  there  how 
many  beautiful  objects  you  see  that  you  first  saw  at  the  Centennial,  and 
then  ask  yourself  how  do  they  come  here  ?  How  are  they  paid  for  ? 
Who  gets  the  money  ?  These  are  all  questions  whose  answers  are  per- 
tinent to  this  discussion.  They  come  on  foreign  ships;  they  are  paid 
for  by  the  toil  of  American  workmen ;  the  foreign  sailor,  the  foreign 
workmen,  and  the  foreign  merchant  get  the  money  for  their  production 
and  transportation,  and  our  workmen  are  idle  for  want  of  the  work ;  our 
country  is  the  poorer  for  all  that  we  buy  but  ought  to  make. 
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If  foreign  artisans  and  artists  are  to  make  all  the  objects  which  tast 
demands,  and  are  to  supply  this  growing  craving  of  the  American  peopL 
for  works  of  beauty ;  if  our  domestic  arts  and  manufactures  are  to  bi 
destroyed,  as  our  commerce  has  been,  by  the  substitution  of  foreign  fo 
native  capital  and  labor ;  then,  there  is  no  alternative  but  that  labor  ii 
the  United  States  must  be  degraded  to  the  coarser  employments. 

The  Centennial  forced  the  solution  of  this  inevitable  problem  on  u; 
somewhat  faster  than  it  would  otherwise  have  come ;  for  the  Centen 
nial  created  in  the  community  at  large,  a  new  and  rapidly  growing 
demand  for  objects  of  taste  and  beauty.  The  question  now  pressing 
for  solution  is,  will  the  American  people  train  up  their  own  sons  am 
daughters  to  produce  these  articles,  or  will  they  condemn  them  to  th( 
thankless  life  of  unskilled  laborers  1 

This  is  the  great  question  which  is  debated,  consciously  or  uncon 
sciously,  whenever  the  subject  of  the  introduction  of  industrial  drawing 
into  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States  is  under  consideration. 

Far  distant  be  the  day  when  the  boys  bred  in  the  common  schools  o 
America  shall  be  willing,  or  shall  be  forced  by  stern  necessity,  to  be 
come  mere  beasts  of  burden ;  such  as  were  the  serfs  of  Russia,  the  slavei 
of  America  and  such  as  are  still  large  numbers  of  the  peasants  of  Bu 
rope !  Such  labor  is  unworthy  a  thinking  being.  Such  labor  impover 
ishes  a  country,  because  nothing  is  so  unprofitable  for  a  community 
however  profitable  it  may  appear  to  be  for  an  individual,  as  the  euforcec 
and  wasteful  labor  of  ignorance  and  poverty. 

That  which  makes  labor  honorable,  which  gives  dignity  to  toil,  is  jus 
that  which  differentiates  a  man  from  a  brute, — the  application  of  mind  ti 
labor !  And,  owing  to  the  beautiful  order  of  Nature,  the  reign  of  Law 
which  runs  through  the  universe  and  pervades  alike  the  least  and  th( 
greatest ;  it  follows,  that  just  in  the  degree  that  mind  goes  into  the  work 
just  in  that  proportion  the  value  placed  by  the  world  upon  the  product  o 
that  labor  is  increased. 

As  inventions  add  value  to  products  and  create  wealth  for  individuali 
and  communities,  so  Art,  likewise,  enhances  values  and  increases  wealth 
Labor  is  honored  when  brains  are  added  to  toil.  The  worker  is  paid  jus 
in  proportion  as  he  puts  thought  and  skill  into  his  work. 

That  piece  of  marble  cost  a  few  dollars  to  pay  for  the  labor  of  cuttinj 
it  out  of  the  quarry  and  dragging  it  to  Florence,  some  hundreds  of  year 
ago ;  Michel  Angelo  struck  it  a  few  blows  with  a  chisel  and  its  value  i 
priceless ;  and  men  go  on  pilgrimages  over  lands  and  seas,  just  to  b 
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permitted  to  look  at  it !    Eaphael  makes  a  few  strokes  of  a  brush  on  a 
few  square  inches  of  canvas ;  and  kings  contend  for  its  possession. 

Nor  is  this  only  because  the  artist  is  dead,  and  the  works  have  been 
famous  for  centuries.  Living  men  today;  Meissonier,  Gerome,  Alma 
Tadema,  Millais,  Holman  Hunt,  and  numbers  of  other  artists  in  London 
and  Paris,  are  paid  thousands  and  thousands  for  work  which  costs  them 
but  a  few  days,  or  hours,  of  labor. 

To  consider  the  results  of  genius  and  skill  when  applied  to  other 
things,  than  to  such  cliefs-d'ceuvre  of  artistic  genius ;  that  bit  of  steel 
costs  but  a  few  cents,  the  watch  spring  maker  takes  it  and  when  his 
thought,  that  is,  his  skill,  has  been  applied  to  it,  the  same  bit  of  steel  is 
worth  hundreds  of  dollars.  That  lump  of  crude  clay  is  worth  perhaps 
one  cent,  but  the  potter  puts  it  on  his  wheel,  and  soon  it  grows  under 
the  deft  touch  of  his  forming  hand  into  a  shape  of  beauty ;  more  mind 
is  added  to  it,  and  it  glows  with  color ;  the  fiery  furnace  tries  its  en- 
durance, and  makes  it  a  joy  forever;  and  the  money,  that  the  toiling 
drudge,  with  his  shovel  or  his  hoe,  could  not  win  in  a  long  year  of  labor, 
is  cheerfully  paid  for  that  lump  of  clay  plus  the  thought  that  has  trans- 
formed it  from  a  senseless  clod  to  the  thing  of  beauty  that  is  to  make 
glad  generations  of  art-loving  men.  It  was  a  painful  and  slow  task  to 
pick  the  seeds  from  the  cotton, — so  slow  and  so  tiresome,  that  the  cul- 
ture of  the  plant  whose  product  now  clothes  mankind,  was  about  to  be 
abaudoned,  when  a  boy,  who  had  been  in  a  New  England  school, 
chanced  to  see  the  clumsy,  profitless  toil,  and  gave  his  mind  to  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  get  rid  of  this  brute  work ;  the  result  was  the  cotton  gin, 
by  the  invention  of  which,  that  one  man  added  many  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  wealth  of  his  country.  The  common  sewing  needle  is  a  very  ser- 
viceable little  instrument  and  itself  the  result  of  the  application  of 
thought  and  skill  to  the  crude  iron ;  but  a  boy  in  New  England  saw  the 
latent  possibilities  of  that  shining  little  bit  of  steel,  and  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  the  sewing  machine  by  showing  all  the  world  how  to  do  it.  It 
was  a  very  simple  thing  when  he  had  once  put  the  eye  of  the  needle  in 
its  point,  but  it  added  immense  sums  to  the  world's  wealth,  besides  en- 
riching its  inventor. 

It  woilld  be  mere  repetition  to  recount  the  numberless  stories  of  in- 
ventions, the  application  of  mind  to  matter,  with  a  mere  view  to  utility. 
In  this  field  of  activity  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  unrivalled. 

In  fitting  their  pupils  for  this  kind  of  development,  by  training  their 
intellects,  for  these  inventions  are  the  outcome  of  minds  trained  to  think, 
the  common  schools  have  given  in  the  past,  efQcient  education. 
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We  have  already  seen,  however,  that  it  is  partly  due  to  this  very 
fecundity  of  invention,  especially  as  applied  to  the  facilities  of  trans- 
portation and  rapid  communication,  inventions  relating  to  the  uses  of 
steam  and  electricity,  that  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  this  wonderful 
revolution  of  the  world's  industries ;  and  find  ourselves  laboring  under 
difflculties  which  the  training  given  in  the  public  schools  as  heretofore 
directed,  does  not  fit  the  pupils,  the  future  working  citizens  of  this 
great  country,  to  meet. 

To  recapitulate :  First.  Owing  to  the  waste  and  cost  of  th^  struggle 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  we  are  burdened  with  a  great  national 
debt.  This  means  that  more  work  of  the  laborer  must  go  to  the  use  of 
the  State  to  pay  the  interest  and  finally  the  principal  of  that  debt  and 
less  to  his  family ;  either  he  must  be  made  more  productive,  or  he  him- 
self and  his  family  will  inevitably  grow  poorer  and  deteriorate. 

Secondly.  The  improvements  in  steam  transportation,  etc.,  bring  the 
product  of  the  labor  of  the  most  distant  nations,  in  competition  -with 
the  labor  of  the  American,  in  his  home  markets. 

Thirdly.  The  wonderful  advance  during  the  last  few  years  in  the 
beauty  of  all  manufactures,  in  the  tastes  of  the  consumers,  and  in  the 
skill  of  the  workmen  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  make  it  far 
more  difficult  for  our  workmen  to  compete  with  these  foreign  workers 
in  foreign  markets,  in  the  things  they  can  make;  while  there  are  whole 
classes  of  manufactures  which  as  yet  Americans  do  not  make  at  all. 

Fourthly.  The  Centennial  so  informed  our  own  people  as  to  the 
beauty  of  the  productions  of  other  countries,  as  to  make  them  dis- 
satisfied with  the  lack  of  beauty  in  those  of  our  own,  so  that  our  native 
workmen  find  to  their  surprise  that  their  handiwork  is  of  no  esteem ; 
the  public  demand  the  work  of  the  foreign  artisans  because  it  possesses 
the  artistic  qualities  which  are  lacking  in  the  home  products. 

The  American  worker  thus  unexpectedly  finds  that  a  most  unwelcome 
and  dangerous  competitor  has  invaded  the  stronghold  that  he  thought 
invincible; — the  home  market.  Outrivalled  abroad,  neglected  athome, 
where  shall  the  inartistic  American  producer  turn  to  find  customers 
for  his  unlovely  wares  ? 
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The  changed  relations  of  Labor  not  peculiar  to  the  United  States  —  Efforts  of  other 
nations  to  meet  the  difficulties  —  The  American  people  not  yet  aroused  to  the  situa- 
tion — Wealth  of  the  United  States  in  raw  material  requisite  for  art  industries  shown 
at  the  Centennial — This  country  must  continue  to  develop  in  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures, if  it  is  to  retain  any  ranli  among  civilized  nations  —  Power  abides  with 
a  scientific  and  a  manufacturing,  not  with  a  merely  agricultural  people  —  How 
introduction  of  elementary  industrial  art  training  in  public  schools  will  aid  the 
solution  of  the  problem  —  The  economic  test  a  proper  one  —  The  refining,  elevat- 
ing influence  of  the  proposed  study  —  The  presentation  of  the  vase  to  William 
Cullen  Bryant  and  the  poet's  tribute  to  the  artist  workers  in  silver. 

The  changes  that  have  been  here  so  briefly  recited,  began  to  develop 
in  the  United  States  as  recently  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  late 
war,  and  have  since  grown  with  ever  increasing  rapidity,  receiving  their 
most  evident  impulse  from  the  Centennial. 

As  has  been  shown,  a  similar'  revolution  in  all  the  industrial  arts  has 
been  long  in  progress  in  Europe ;  and  the  nations  are  eagerly  rivalling 
each  other  in  their  efforts  to  train  up  skilled  artists  and  artisans,  to 
meet  the  demands  of  modern  taste,  and  wide  spread  intelligence.  Their 
efforts,  in  these  directions  are  comprehensive  and  unceasing.  The 
nations  of  Europe  begin  with  the  children,  and  in  England,  in  Belgium, 
in  Prance,  in  Germany,  in  Austria,  in  Italy,  and  in  Eussia,  all  manner 
of  experiments  to  ascertain  the  best  methods  of  training  skilled  artistic 
workmen  by  beginning  with  the  definite  education  of  young  children, 
are  actively  in  progress. 

This  increased  activity  in  the  countries  of  continental  Europe  in 
initiating  the  direct  educational  training  of  the  people  in  artistic  indus- 
tries, was  marked  by  the  founding  of  an  entirely  new  class  of  public 
museums;  in  which  were  collected  such  examples  of  mediaeval  art  work- 
manship as  could  be  procured.  The  model  of  these  new  institutions 
was  evidently  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Important  museums 
of  this  class  were  founded  in  Vienna,  in  1864;  in  Berlin  in  1866;  in 
Nuremberg,  in  1868;  in  Weimer,  and  in  Dresden,  in  1869;  in  Leipsic, 
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in  Hamburg,  and  in  Pesth,  in  1874.  While  in  Stuttgart,  Gotha,  Co- 
logne, Mayence,  Darmstadt,  Karlsruhe,  Munich,  Salsburg,  Hamburg, 
and  Augsburg,  smaller  museums  of  the  same  class  have  been  formed 
daring  the  past  few  years.  Ten  years  ago  Germany  had  some  three 
hundred  technical  industrial  schools  in  operation  and  Austria  had  about 
one  hundredj  while  in  both  countries  industrial  drawing  was  commonly 
taught  in  the  elementary  schools.  Pull  accounts  of  many  of  these 
schools  and  museums  will  be  found  in  the  Appendices  to  these  volumes. 

It  is  evident  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  not  yet  gen- 
erally roused  to  the  pressing  importance  of  providing  such  training  as 
shall  prepare  the  new  generation  to  cope  with  the  changed  conditions 
of  industry.  Although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  people  of  Europe  have, 
for  several  years,  been  making  every  effort  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  new  conditions ;  in  the  United  States,  except  in  a  few  sporadic 
instances,  the  common  school  education  of  the  children  goes  placidly 
on  in  the  old  ruts.  In  a  few  wide  awake  towns  and  cities,  there  is  some 
interest  manifested  and  some  effort  made,  to  begin  to  meet  this  new  in- 
dustrial warfare  by  introducing  the  new  methods  of  drilling  and  equip- 
ping the  industrial  armies ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are,  as  yet, 
indifferent  to  the  situation,  though,  while  they  may  not  know  all  the  re- 
lations of  the  problem,  they  are  conscious  that  for  some  reason  it  is  more 
difficult  than  it  was  years  ago,  for  the  American  school  boy  to  enter 
upon  a  prosperous  career;  formerly  industry  and  integrity,  were  all  the 
capital  needed,  now,  these  alone,  essential  as  they  ever  must  be,  no  longer 
suffice,  for  an  amount  of  definite  knowledge  and  technical  skill,  then 
undreamed  of,  are  also  requisite. 

In  view  of  the  facts  recited,  is  it  strange  that  complaints  have  arisen 
that  the  public  schools  no  longer  give  the  training  needed  to  equip  the 
young  citizen  for  the  business  of  life  ? 

What  is  needed  ?  It  seems  too  clear  a  proposition  to  waste  time  in 
its  demonstration,  that  if  the  United  States  are  hereafter  to  hold  rank 
among  the  productive,  powerful  and  cultured  nations  of  the  world,  it  must 
be  by  such  a  development  of  her  abundant  natural  resources,  (these  were 
fully  shown  to  the  world  at  the  Centennial,  and  the  fact  that  they  were 
amply  sufficient  for  all  needs  was  conceded,)  as  shall  not  only  enable  her 
to  contend  with  them  on  equal  terms  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  but 
as  shall  cause  other  nations  to  seek  her  productions  in  exchange.  No 
fact  in  political  economy  is  so  well  settled  as  that  the  exporters  of  raw 
material  receive  but  little  over  the  bare  cost  of  its  production,  for  the 
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evident  reason  that  otherwise  the  consumers  would  produce  it  them- 
selves, instead  of  buying  it ;  it  is  the  manufacture  of  raw  material,  the 
putting  mind  into  it,  that  enriches  a  people. 

From  an  agricultural  community,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
must,  of  necessity,  with  accelerated  strides  become  more  and  more  a 
manufacturing  people ;  such  is  the  world's  development  that  to  be  suc- 
cessful it  is  clear  the  manufactures  must  become  more  and  more  artis- 
tic, that  is,  they  must  possess  the  art  quality. 

The  wearisome  monotony  of  countless  repetitions  of  machine  made 
ugliness,  will  no  longer  be  endured  by  a  people  who  have  once  seen 
what  infinite  variety  and  beauty  is  possible,  when  Art  inspires  handi- 
craft and  idealizes  industry. 

In  this  fact  lies  our  hope,  for  the  essential  quality  of  Art  forever  di- 
vorces it  from  machinery.  The  machine  itself  may  be  the  embodiment 
of  the  profoundest,  subtilest  thought ;  may  be  a  work  of  art  in  the  truest 
sense ;  but  the  products  of  that  machine, — save  only  as  the  term  "  ma- 
chine" may  be  technically  applied  to  the  limited  class  of  the  simpler  me- 
chanical aids  to  expression ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  pen  of  the  writer, 
the  chisel  of  the  sculptor ; — must  needs  lack  the  very  quality  which  the 
term  "  art,"  implies.  The  more  wonderful  the  machine,  the  nearer  au- 
tomatic in  its  complex  action,  the  less  the  art  quality  of  its  products ; 
because,  in  the  addition  of  mind  to  matter,  the  patient  weaving  of  the 
thought  into  the  fabric,  the  skilful  hammering  of  some  conception  of 
strength,  or  grace,  or  beauty,  out  from  the  malleable  metal ;  the  careful 
chipping  off  the  rude  envelope  of  stone  from  the  tender  form  which  the 
eye  of  the  inspired  artist  has  seen  there  imprisoned  in  the  marble ;  in 
each  and  all  the  multifarious  processes  known  to  Art,  whereby  the  ideal 
is  embodied  in  the  real,  the  creative  soul  counts !  The  human  worker 
is  the  one  essential  factor. 

The  man  stands  erect;  differentiated  by  this  single  power  of  creative 
expression,  from  all  other  known  animate  or  inanimate  existences.  By 
this  one  act,  the  artisan  becomes  the  artist ;  the  toiler  a  creator ;  the 
slave  a  freeman ;  thus  work  becomes  joy  ! 

"  The  labor  we  delight  in  physics  pain  "  said  wise  Shakespeare  long 
ago. 

In  this  world  all  men  and  women  must  work ;  it  is  the  law  of  life,  the 
only  path  of  progress.  The  only  choice  given,  is,  shall  your  work  be 
good  work,  work  that  you  love,  work  that  helps  you  and  helps  the 
world;  or,  shall  it  be  bad  work,  slave's  work— debasing,  hopeless  toil, 
«uch  as  now,  for  millions  of  men  and  women,  robs  life  of  all  joy? 
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How  shall  the  school  children  of  this  fifty  millions  of  people  be  taught, 
so  as  to  give  them  joy  in  their  work? 

What  then  shall  be  done?  The  rational  remedy  would  seem  to  be 
the  adaptation  of  the  public  school  courses  of  study  to  the  new  condi- 
tions, so  that  the  needed  training  can  be  given. 

It  no  longer  suffices  that  the  child  can  read  his  own  language,  it  has 
become  essential  that  he  should  also  comprehend  the  universal  language, 
the  language  of  drawing;  that  he  should  readily  read  and  write  that 
language,  that  he  should  learn  if  possible  to  think  in  that  language,  so 
that  he  himself  may  be  able  to  design  and  create,  as  well  as  to  fit  him- 
self to  carry  out  the  designs  and  creations  of  others;  more  than  this, 
it  is  desirable  that  his  fingers,  as  well  as  his  eyes,  shall  be  trained,  that 
he  shall  be  familiarized  with  the  use  of  implements,  and  shall  be  taught 
how  to  use  them  to  the  best  purpose,  for  there  is  a  right  way  and  a 
wrong  way  to  do  everything,  and  the  pains  and  time  necessary  to  be 
expended  in  acquiring  an  education  are  greatly  lessened  if  the  pupil 
has  to  unlearn  nothing.  Can  these  new  demands  be  met  by  the  public 
schools?    Undoubtedly  they  can. 

This  reply  may  be  given  unhesitatingly  since  it  is  a  matter  of  history 
that  England  in  1851,  found  herself  face  to  face  with  this  problem  of 
how  best,  and  most  speedily,  to  create  a  population  of  trained  artisans 
to  recover  for  her  the  supremacy  she  had  unwittingly  lost. 

England  solved  this  problem  successfully.  How  did  she  do  it  ?  She 
did  it  by  beginning  at  once  to  teach  industrial  art  to  the  children,  while 
at  the  same  time  she  provided,  by  every  conceivable  method,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  growing  and  adult  artisans. 

The  history  of  this  bloodless  war  is  as  interesting  as,  and  far  more 
instructive  than,  many  a  chapter  of  her  history  which  details  the  stories 
of  foreign  conquest.  England  had  then  no  such  sufiicieut  machinery 
at  her  hand  as  we  in  these  United  States  now  possess  in  our  universal 
system  of  public  schools. 

And  again  it  may  be  asked  supposing  that  jour  wishes  have  been 
acceded  to,  and  that  the  schoolchildren  of  the  United  States  have  been 
taught,  as  you  desire,  so  that  they  are  all  more  or  less  qualified  to  become 
producers  in  the  artistic  industries,  where  and  how  shall  they  find  em- 
ployment?   Who  is  to  buy  the  works  they  make? 

In  reply  we  may  be  permitted  to  also  ask  do  not  shoemakers  wear 
shoes,  and  tailors  garments  ?  Do  not  carpenters  live  in  houses,  and 
bakers  eat  bread  ?    Every  new  industry  makes  its  own  consumers,  and 
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civilization,  does  it  not  reveal  itself  by  the  new  wants  it  discovers  foi 
man? 

Man  the  unsatisfied,  ever  craving  animal,  who,  when  life  is  assured, 
wants  comfort;  and,  comfort  once  attained,  demands  luxury.  Whose 
wants  are  as  illimitable  as  is  the  immortality  to  which  he  aspires. 

This  great  army  of  future  producers  of  the  beautiful  results  of  art 
applied  to  industry,  are  also  to  constitute  the  great  body  of  consumers 
of  these  articles.  The  child  who  has  been  taught  in  the  public  schools 
the  value  of  drawing,  the  charm  of  artistic  combiuations  of  color,  the 
ease  with  which  the  articles  of  common  use  can  be  made  attractive  in- 
stead of  repulsive,  will  no  longer  be  content  to  live  in  the  midst  of 
ugliness. 

The  Centennial  Exhibition  taught  the  people  of  this  country  how 
beauty  enriches  all  the  appliances  of  life ;  the  study  of  drawing  in  the 
common  schools  will  teach  their  children  how  things  are  to  be  made  beau- 
tiful, and  these  thousands  upon  thousands  of  home  missionaries  of  the 
beautiful  will  create  every  where  such  a  demand  for  the  element  of  art 
in  all  manufactures,  that  they  will  compel  the  manufacturers  to  seek  to 
comply  with  this  demand,  or,  to  yield  their  markets  to  foreign  com- 
petitors. 

When  the  manufacturers  look  for  the  skilled  workmen  who  alone  can 
enable  them  to  enter  into  this  competition  successfully,  behold  here  are 
the  youth  from  whom  they  can  be  speedily  made,  in  the  army  of  bright 
boys  and  girls,  whom  the  public  schools,  by  educating  their  eyes  and 
fingers,  have  thus  fitted  to  become  self-sustaining  producers. 

In  a  far  shorter  time  than  was  required  in  England,  America  can,  if 
she  so  elect,  step  into  the  front  rank  of  the  manufacturing  nations  of 
the  world. 

The  economic  test  is  a  just  criterion.  Whether  training  in  industrial 
art  will  repay  its  cost  to  the  community  is  a  pertinent  question ;  if  it  will 
not,  then  it  ought  to  be  condemned. 

If  I  have  given  so  much  time  to  demonstrating  the  money  value  of 
this  study,  if  I  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  Art  "  is  the  Goddess  Great," 
and  to  have  joined  those  who  only  see  in  her  "  the  milch  cow  of  the  field," 

"  Who  only  seek  to  calculate 
Just  hoiT  mucli  butter  she  ti'ill  yield," 

it  has  been  in  a  willingness  to  meet  objectors  upon  their  own  ground. 
We  may  perhaps  think  it  a  low  ground,  but  it  is,  after  all,  by  a  sure  in- 
stinct that  the  public  demands  of  any  innovation  that  it  shall  pay,  pay 
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in  the  lowest,  the  pecuniary  sense,  as  well  as  in  the  highest,  the  sentimen 
tal  sense ;  for  such  is  the  consistent  unity  that  pervades  this  ordered 
universe,  that,  that  which  is  best  esthetically,  is  best  economically. 
If  this  study  of  industrial  art  is  really  what  it  is  claimed  to  be,  if  it  has 
a  right  to  enter  in  to  the  prescribed  course  of  our  public  schools,  it  must 
be  because  it  will  repay  to  the  community  all  its  cost ;  because  it  will 
enable  the  children  to  earn  more  money  when  they  take  their  place  in 
the  ranks  of  producers  than  they  could  without  it. 

That  it  will  do  this,  I  submit,  has  been  unanswerably  demonstrated 
by  the  experience  of  England ;  so  that,  upon  the  ground  of  economical 
expediency,  its  right  to  become  a  part  of  the  required  curriculum  of  the 
schools,  can  no  longer  be  questioned. 

Assuming  this  point  as  settled,  let  us  for  a  moment,  consider  the 
claims  of  this  new  study  on  other  grounds.  Let  us  look  at  its  educating, 
refining  influence. 

Based  as  it  is  upon  geometry,  it  gives  exactness  to  the  thought,  as 
well  as  requires  it  of  the  eye  and  hand.  Compelling  the  eye  to  close 
observation  it  teaches  it  to  see,  and  behold  a  new  world  opens  before 
the  hitherto  heedless  child,  who  is  thus  endowed  with  the  perception  of 
natural  beauty ;  a  gift  that  will  enrich  and  gladden  all  his  after  life. 
For  him,  there  is  everywhere,  now  first  apparent,  the  exceeding  and 
marvellous  wealth  of  varied  beauty  which  abides  in  the  forms  of  exter- 
nal nature.  The  curving  branches  of  the  wide  spreading  elm  or  the 
drooping  willow,  the  delicate  leaves  of  the  upspringing  flower,  the 
softened  lines  of  the  sloping  hill  side,  and  the  grand  masses  of  the  ma- 
jestic mountains,  as  they  lift  themselves  sublimely  toward  the  heavens, 
all  these,  have  for  him  a  meaning,  and  a  joy,  never  before  suspected. 
He  has  become  apprehensive  of  the  significance  of  form,  and  at  once  his 
eyes  are  opened  on  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  His  education  in 
art  progresses  and  he  is,  in  due  course,  initiated  in  the  mystery  of  color, 
he  begins  to  observe  colors,  to  discriminate  tints,  and,  to  his  amazement, 
he  discovers  that  all  nature  is  vocal  with  these  tell-tale  hues.  The 
clouds  speak  to  him  with  a  thousand  tender  or  threatening  tones,  the 
sky  appeals  to  him  by  day  and  by  night ;  the  spring  softly  whispers  her 
coming,  in  those  faintest  flushes  of  color  that  make  tremulous  the 
boughs  of  the  leafless  trees,  that  had  ever  before  seemed  to  him  bare 
and  barren ;  every  variation  of  light  and  shade,  every  slightest  change 
of  hue,  every  subtlest  blending  of  tint,  has  now  for  him  a  meaning  and  a 
charm  iueftable.    Day  by  day,  during  the  long  procession  of  the  months, 
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he  walks  through  palace  halls  hung  with  hangings  more  splendid  than 
tapestries  of  Tyrian  dyes ;  he  gazes  on  forms  whose  grandeur  and  beauty 
mock  the  sublimest  efforts  of  builder  and  sculptor ;  he  looks  upon  colors, 
whose  hues  outglow  the  canvases  of  the  painter,  and  defy  the  subtlest 
skill  of  his  art. 

What  passages  of  eloquence  have  been  uttered  over  the  wealth  of 
companionship  into  which  he  was  ushered  who  had  been  taught  to  read ; 
in  whose  hand  had  been  placed  the  key  that  unlocks  the  garnered  treas- 
ures of  man's  wisdom  recorded  in  books ;  but  what  description  of  the 
beauties  of  nature  can  for  an  instant  rival  the  reality? 

Into  what  more  august  presence  is  he  ushered,  with  what  divine  com- 
panionship is  he  endowed,  from  whose  eyes  the  scales  have  fallen,  and 
who  has  been  taught  to  see  the  ineffable  and  inexhaustible  beauties  of 
the  works  of  the  Divine  Artist  ?  Lifie  for  him,  henceforth,  can  never  be 
lonely  or  ignoble,  he  is  free  of  all  the  boundless  domain  of  Nature ! 

This  study,  then,  opens  to  the  wealth  of  external  nature  on  the  one 
hand,  on  the  other,  it  opans  the  halls  of  history,  and  rebuilds,  to  the 
youthful  imagination,  the  temples  and  palaces,  of  the  past. 

The  works  of  man  appeal  to  the  youthful  aspirant  for  knowledge, 
as  do  the  works  of  nature ;  he  looks  upon  them  with  an  Intelligent  eye, 
and  they  open  to  him  their  stores  of  knowledge.  Mediaeval  Europe, 
Eome,  Greece,  Egypt,  Assyria  and  India,  all  appeal  to  him  from  the 
remote,  speechless  centuries. 

Those  historical  forms  of  Art,  those  established  orders  of  Architect- 
ure, which  he  draws  upon  the  school  blackboard,  are  so  many  windows, 
through  which  the  student  looks  upon  the  past  as  from  a  watch  tower. 
To  know  history  is  no  longer  simply  to  be  familiar  with  what  men  of 
the  past  have  said,  but  it  is  to  see  what  they  have  done, — what  their 
builders  builded,  and  their  artists  wrought. 

Thus,  then,  this  new  study  is  the  vestibule  through  which  the  aspirant 
may  enter  the  grandest  temples  of  knowledge.  Opening  both  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  of  nature,  and  of  the  works  of  man,  is  not  its 
claim  to  be  included  in  any  scheme  of  education,  however  elemejitary 
or  however  advanced,  fully  established  ? 

There  is  one  suggestion  more.  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  give  to  those 
whose  destiny  in  life  must  be  to  work,  that  training  which  shall  make 
them  most  effective,  and  which  shall  make  their  work  a  joy,  and  their 
lives  happy  and  contented,  instead  of  dark,  gloomy  and  wearisome  ? 

In  this  life  which  is  so  brief,  of  which,  at  best,  so  little  remains,  will 
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it  not  be  a  satisfaction  if  our  labor  is  given  to  Art  that  endures,  rather 
than  to  those  things  which  perish  in  the  using  ? 

Many  of  my  readers  may  have  seen  at  the  Centennial  that  exquisite 
silver  vase,  known  as  the  Bryant  Memorial  vase,  made  by  Tiffany  &  Co., 
American  silversmiths,  and  in  itself  an  evidence  of  the  excellence  of 
American  artists  and  artisans,  and  a  beautiful  witness  to  the  love  and 
reverence  felt  by  his  countrymen  for  the  venerable  poet. 

Listen  to  his  modest  words  in  reply  to  the  speech  of  presentation ; 
words  pregnant  with  truth,  words  that  may  well  be  the  requiem  of  the 
age  of  American  talkers  and  writers,  the  prophecy  of  the  coming  age 
of  American  art : 

"  My  friends,  we  authors  cultivate  a  short-lived  reputation :  one  gen- 
eration of  us  pushes  another  from  the  stage ;  the  very  language  in  which 
we  write  becomes  a  jargon,  and  we  cease  to  be  read ;  but  a  work  like 
this  is  always  beautiful,  always  admired.  Age  has  no  power  over  its 
charm.  Hereafter  some  one  may  say,  '  This  beautiful  vase  was  made 
in  honor  of  a  certain  American  poet,  whose  name  it  bears,  but  whose 
writings  are  forgotten.  It  is  remarkable  that  so  much  pains  should 
have  been  taken  to  illustrate  the  life  and  writings  of  one  whose  works  are 
so  completely  unknown  at  the  present  day.'  Thus,  gentlemen  artists,  I 
shall  be  indebted  to  you  for  causing  the  meniory  of  my  name  to  outlast 
that  of  my  writings."*  So  the  grand  old  poet,  the  artist  in  words,  paid 
his  homage  to  his  fellow  craftsmen,  the  workers  in  silver ! 

"Art  is  long,  life  is  brief"  said  the  sententious  ancients;  an  English 
singer,  of  our  own  day,  thus  expresses  the  same  thought : 

"All  passes.    Art  alone 

Enduring  stays  to  us ; 
The  bust  outlasts  the  throne, 

The  coin  Tiberius." 

*  Edmund  Waller,  an  English  poet,  in  a  short  poem  entitled  "  Of  English  verse,'' 

expressed,  two  centuries  before,  a  like  want  of  faith  in  the  permanence  of  poetry 

■written  in  English.     His  words  are  of  interest  also  as  showing  the  opinion  of  his  own 

times,  in  which  poets,  scholars,  and  philosophers  translated  such  works  as  they  desired 

to  perpetuate  into  one  of  the  learned  languages,  then  the  common  tongues  of  European 

scholars. 

"  But  who  can  hope  his  line  should  long 

Last,  in  a  daily  changing  tongue  ? 

n  tf  #  #  # 

Poets,  that  lasting  marble  seek, 
Must  carve  in  Latin  or  in  Greek: 
We  write  in  sand,  our  language  grows, 
And,  like  the  tide,  our  work  o'erflows." 
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Public  education  in  the  United  States  —  Its  claims  to  support  —  The  Present  ever 
indebted  to  tlie  Past  for  educational  institutions— Consequently  education  is  a 
debt  ever  due  from  the  Present  to  the  Future  —  A  wise  economy  called  for  in  mat- 
ters of  education  as  well  as  in  all  other  public  undertakings  —  This  question  of 
public  expenditure  one  of  due  proportion  to  available  resources  —  The  increase  of 
wealth  in  the  United  States  necessitates  changes  in  the  social  siirroundings,  and  in 
the  training  of  future  citizens  —  Some  of  the  sources  of  this  immense  and  rajjid  in- 
crease of  wealth  —  Some  of  the  results — The  building  of  the  wonderful  system  of 
railroads  —  Their  function,  as  factors  of  civilization  —  An  era  of  Display  approach, 
ii^ — The  Palace  building  age  already  begun. 

The  logical  aud  complete  system  of  public  free  education  begin- 
ning in  the  elementary  schools,  progressing  through  graded  grammar 
schools  to  the  High  and  Normal,  and  culminating  in  the  State  Univer- 
sity, as  adopted  by  many  of  the  younger  States  of  the.  Union,  has 
been  ably  defended  against  charges  of  injustice  in  that  the  burdens 
imposed  upon  the  whole  people  by  the  support'  of  the  High  schools 
preparatory  to  the  University,  and  of  the  University  itself,  were  bur 
dens  imposed  upon  all  for  the  benefit  of  a  very  small  minority.  The 
argument  is  twofold  and  rests  first,  upon  the  primal  necessity  to  a 
country  of  such  institutions  of  high  education,  because  of  the  great 
importance  to  any  community  of  a  class  of  citizens  possessing  high 
culture,  and  of  the  injustice  of  excluding  any  one  who  could  profit 
by  this  culture,  from  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  it,  simply  because 
of  poverty;  and  secondly,  that  in  providing  these  institutions  there 
was  no  injustice  to  any  class  of  citizens,  because,  while  the  public  ele- 
mentary schools  were  numerous,  it  being  the  theory,  that  every  child 
in  the  community  should  be  able  to  find  place  in  a  public  school,  — 
however  far  from  sufficient  this  provision  of  school  houses  may  be  in 
fact,— the  higher  schools  and  the  University  were  relatively  so  few, 
that  there  was  no  real  disproportion  of  facilities  offered  to  burdens 
imposed. 

If  the  argument  were  adduced  that,  in  fact,  very  few  children  of  poor 
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parents  entered  the  higher  schools  or  the  University,  the  reply  might 
justly  be,  that  if  so,  that  proved  nothing  against  the  theory  ;  for,  all 
citizens  being  equal  before  the  law,  the  children  of  the  prosperous 
citizen  who  himself  paid  a  proportionately  increased  share  of  taxation, 
were  equally  entitled  to  such  opportunities  of  education  as  might  be 
desired,  with  the  children  of  poor  parents  with  different  desires. 

In  all  discussion  concerning  the  relations  of  the  public  to  education  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  Present  is  ever  indebted  to  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  Past  for  institutions  of  learning.  All  education  then, 
especially  that  given  by  Incorporated  colleges  and  for  which  students 
pay  tuition,  is  directly  or  indirectly  provided  by  the  public;  not  by  the 
individual  taught. 

It  has  ever  been  the  fact  that  institutions  of  higher  learning  have 
been  eleemosynary.  They  have  either  been  endowed  by  Soverigns,  or 
States,  by  wealthy  individuals,  or  by  associations  of  citizens,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community ;  it  being  always  and  in  all  lands  recognized, 
that  the  wealth  of  no  single  person  was  equal  to  procuring  for  its  owner 
the  appliances  and  means  requisite  for  the  higher  education.  Prince 
and  Noble,  Dives  and  Lazarus,  have,  equally  and  alike,  been  dependent 
upon  the  bounty  of  Learning ;  have  been  recipients  of  her  gifts.  The 
learned  and  the  liberal  of  all  ages  have  recognized  this  debt  to  Human- 
ity, and  nobly  have  they  responded. 

The  student  of  to-day  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  at  Tale  and  Har- 
vard, however  much  he  may  contribute  from  his  own  personal  re- 
sources towards  the  cost  of  the  opportunities  afforded  him,  can  never 
free  himself  from  his  obligation  to  those  old  time  benefactors;  literally,  as 
well  as  figuratively,  he  is  a  pensioner  upon  their  bounty.  He  can  only 
liquidate  his  money  debt  by  like  action  which  shall  make  him  a  like 
creditor  of  posterity.  John  Harvard,  Blihu  Yale,  Ezra  Cornell,  Stephen 
Girard ,  Johns  Hopkins,  George  Peabody,  Peter  Cooper,  and  Paul  Tulane, 
are  but  typical  instances,  out  of  an  ever  growing  throng  of  liberal, 
public  spirited  citizens,  who  thus  seek  that  their  good  will  to  man  and 
their  personal  benefactions  shall  long  outlast  the  brief  limits  of  their 
earthly  lives. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  the  great  founder  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
in  some  respects  the  most  liberal  minded  and  far  seeing  of  America's 
early  statesmen,  stands  as  initiating  in  the  United  States  the  type 
of  the  modern  University,  founded  and  supported  by  the  State,  as  the 
crown  of  its  system  of  public  education. 
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It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this  passing  allusion  to  the  historic  con- 
test as  to  whether  any,  or  a  limited  as  contrasted  with  a  complete, 
system  of  free  public  education  should  be  provided  by  the  community 
that  there  is  any  purpose  to  here  reopen  that  discussion. 

For  the  matters  we  are  to  consider,  this  question  is  to  be  held  to  have 
been  definitely  closed  by  the  decision  of  the  American  people  as  a 
whole,  to  give  to  their  children  the  fullest  and  best  possible  free  educa- 
tion and  training  for  good  citizenship. 

Our  only  purpose  is  to  inquire  first,  how  far  the  merely  literary  train- 
ing which  is  alone  generally  understood  in  considering  this  topic  of 
popular  education,  supplies,  or  fails  to  supply,  this  recognized  need ;  and 
secondly,  how  far,  by  either  public  or  private  instrumentalities  and 
institutions,  facilities  now  exist  for  the  practical  introduction  of  in- 
dustrial and  other  art  training  into  the  systems  of  public  instruction, 
as  the  complement  of  the  present  confessedly  unsatisfactory  methods. 

A  wise  economy  must  be  exercised  in  matters  of  education,  as  well 
as  in  all  other  matters  relating  to  the  common  weal. 

Under  all  questions  of  public  policy  lies  the  economical  problem; 
for  communities,  or  aggregations  of  individual  citizens,  can  no  more 
indulge  in  expenditure,  however  good  and  desirable  in  themselves  are 
the  objects  for  which  the  expenditure  is  to  be  made,  without  due  con- 
sideration of  ways  and  means,  than  can  individual  citizens.  Injudi- 
cious and  extravagant  expenditures  prove  alike  disastrous  to  the 
individual  and  the  community ;  as  many  an  ambitious  town,  too  early 
emulous  of  city  pavements  and  public  improvements  ;  or  county,  over- 
persuaded  by  plausible  advocates  to  unwise  assumption  of  debt  in  aid 
of  some  otherwise  desirable  railroad,  has  learned,  by  bitter  experience, 
during  the  past  two  decades.  Even  sovereign  states  and  their  credi- 
tors have,  in  some  not-soonto-be-forgotten  instances,  suffered  under 
th«i  burdens  left  as  the  legacies  of  unremunerative  expenditures. 

The  question  then  is,  not  simply  whether  a  given  object  is  desirable 
or  not,  other  things  being  equal ;  but  it  is  whether,  to  the  community 
as  a  whole,  it  is  so  desirable  that,  with  due  consideration  of  otller 
needs  and  of  the  available  resources  of  that  community,  the  requisite 
expenditure  can  be  wisely  undertaken. 

There  has  been  a  time  in  most  American  communities  when  the  log 
house,  for  dwelling  and  for  school  or  church,  was  altogether  the  most 
appropriate,  and,  therefore,  the  most  beautiful,  building. 

It  would  have  been  as  absurd  at  that  period  in  the  life  of  the  infant 
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settlement,  even  if  by  great  sacrifice  of  other  vital  interests  it  could 
have  been  accomplished,  to  have  built  a  palatial  mansion  for  the  indi- 
vidual, or  an  imposing  edifice  of  imported  stone  or  brick  for  the  school 
or  church ;  as  it  would  be  today,  to  build  upon  a'corner  lot  in  the  fash- 
ionable quarter  of  Kew  York  city,  such  a  hut  of  logs,  as  was  neither 
wanting  in  dignity  nor  utility,  in  the  little  settlement  of  similar  build- 
ings on  the  edge  of  the  frontier  forest! 

This  principle  of  harmony,  of  fitness,  of  proportion,  of  the  due  adap- 
tation of  means  to  ends,  and  of  the  relations  of  individuals  to  their  sur- 
roundings, runs  through  all  things  spiritual  as  well  as  material,  and  is 
the  key  to  many  a  knotty  problem  of  political  economy.  It  is  the 
golden  rule  in  all  questions  relating  to  works  of  art. 

It  is  this  change  in  the  condition  of  the  country,  indicated  by  the  con- 
trast just  drawn  between  the  frontier  log  hut  and  the  Fifth  Avenue 
mansion,  which  has  made  imperative  a  re-consideration  of  the  aims,  and 
a  recasting  of  the  methods  of  popular  education. 

Not  since  the  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico  poured  their  Pactolian  streams 
into  the  coffers  of  Spain,  has  the  world  witnessed  in  the  case  of  any 
single  nation,  any  such  rapid  and  immense  increase  of  material  wealth, 
as  has  gone  on  in  these  United  States  during  the  last  forty  years. 

The  sources  of  this  wealth  have  been  so  varied,  the  places  of  its  pro- 
duction and  of  its  concentration,  so  extended  and  so  numerous;  the 
methods  of  its  expenditure  so  infinite  in  variety,  that  its  magnitude  has 
been  hardly  suspected. 

As  European  nations  failed  to  comprehend  the  might  of  the  giant 
power  growing  up  beyond  the  Atlantic,  until  awakened  to  a  realization 
by  the  trampling  of  armed  hosts  whose  tread  shook  a  continent ;  so,  few 
Americans,  boastful  as  we  may  have  been  of  our  progress,  have  at  all 
realized  this  rapid  increase  of  wealth,  and  the  concentration  of  enormous 
fortunes  in  single  hands ;  or,  what  immense  powers  lay  concealed  in 
these  thousands  of  miles  of  iron  roads;  until,  suddenly  awakened  to  a  per- 
ception of  the  startling  facts,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  immense  operations, 
by  which  the  men  who  controlled  the  roads,  as  represented  by  a  Scott, 
a  Huntington,  a  Gould,  or  a  Vanderbilt,  were  found  to  have  arrogated 
to  themselves  the  inland  commerce  of  a  continent,  and  to  number  among 
their  retainers  an  army  of  trained  followers.  In  addition,  through  the 
vast  interests  affected  by  these  lines  of  transportation,  and  the  many 
and  powerful  communities  linked  by  them  in  common  interests,  these 
Eulers  of  Eailroads  are  able  to  concentrate  so  large  a  number  of  the 
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members  of  the  Representative  Assemblies  for  any  purpose  they  desire, 
as  give  to  them  in  Legislatures  and  Congress,  a  power  to  shape  the  leg- 
islation of  the  States,  and  of  the  Nation ;  such  as  in  their  own  countries 
few  European  Princes,  or  even  Kings,  can  command! 

Much  of  this  increase  of  wealth  is  due  to  the  influx  of  foreigners  who 
as  laborers  are  wealth-producers,  and  who  in  addition  often  bring  some 
store  of  accumulated  possessions ;  much  has  resulted  from  the  discovery 
and  acquisition  of  the  treasures  hidden  in  the  earth,  petroleum,  and  the 
precious  metals,  as  well  as  from  mines  of  coal,  iron,  and  copper.  Much 
more  has  been  developed  by  that  fecundity  of  invention  which,  in  a 
thousand  ways,  has  multiplied  the  productiveness  of  labor;  that  labor 
which,  thus  reinforced  by  machinery  and  ingenious  appliances,  has  cul- 
tivated and  garnered  the  marvellous  crops  of  grass  and  corn,  wheat  and 
cotton,  which  feed  and  clothe  the  world.  Much  has  been  absolutely 
created,  by  the  application  of  science  and  ingenuity  to  materials  other- 
wise worthless. 

In  illustration  of  the  boundless  possibilities  existing  in  Nature, 
Emerson  somewhere  calls  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  importance  to 
the  world  of  the  cotton  plant,  and  remarks  that  this  is  but  a  single 
one  of  hundreds  of  individuals  of  that  Kingdom  of  Nature,  each  one 
of  which  is  doubtless  likewise  capable  of  being  of  use  to  man.  In  the 
products  and  in  the  forces  of  nature,  what  powers,  what  secrets,  and 
what  treasures,  await  the  coming  discoverers  and  inventors !  When 
wood  began  to  fail  for  fuel,  anthracite  coal  was  discovered ; — when  the 
whale  was  almost  exterminated,  petroleum  was  found ;  when  sails  were 
too  slow,  steam  was  applied ;  now  that  steam  proves  a  laggard,  comes 
electricity.  Everywhere  Nature  seems  infinite.  Considering  with  what 
rapidity  from  these  new  sources,  wealth  and  power  has  here  accumu- 
lated, and  also  the  increase  in  the  number  of  minds  capable  of  searching 
for  these  hidden  resources  of  Nature,  the  possibilities  of  future  develop- 
ments and  of  accumulations  of  resources  dazzle  the  imagination.  In 
this  multiplication  of  powers  and  of  resources  a  single  man  becomes  a 
host. 

In  the  rapid  development  of  a  vast  portion  of  the  earth's  surface, 
unsurpassed  in  fertility  and  marvellous  in  resources,  is  to  be  found 
the  secret  of  this  magic  increase  of  wealth.  Increased  expenditures  are 
the  natural  results  of  this  increase  of  wealth, —  this  renders  great  social 
changes  inevitable.  Impelled  by  this  enormous  accumulation  of  riches, 
made  possible  by  two  and  a  half  centuries  of  industry,  the  nation  is 
now  entering  upon  a  new  era. 
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The  eras  of  the  struggle  for  existence;  of  the  building  of  highways; 
of  armed  contest  for  sectional  control  of  the  national  power ;  all  are 
ended,  the  new  is  just  begun. 

At  last  the  wilderness  has  been  tamed,  the  land  made  fit  for  habita- 
tion, the  rivers  bridged,  the  electric  web  of  wires  woven  all  over  the 
continent,  and  those  most  essential  factors  of  civilization,  the  roads, 
the  great  highways  of  travel  and  trafQc,  have  been  built.  Following 
the  sun  in  his  course,  they  lead  from  ocean  to  ocean ;  or,  rivalling  the 
majestic  rivers,  that  thread  the  continent, —  those  inimitable  highways 
of  nature, —  and  reaching  out,  with  subtile  instinct,  for  the  profuse 
spoils  of  the  tropics,  they  bind  the  restless  waves  of  the  great  inland 
seas,  wind-swept  by  northern  breezes,  to  the  sunny  rippling  waters  of 
the  southern  Gulf. 

And  what  roads!  Straight  to  their  courses;  heeding  no  obstacles, 
conscious  of  no  difficulties,  they  stretch  lar  away  over  prairie  and 
savanna;  along  the  perilous  edge  of  tlie  precipice,  climbing  the  clifF, 
crawling  up  the  mountain  side ;  or,  fearlessly  plunging  into  the  dark- 
ness underneath  the  superincumbent  hills ;  across  bridges,  whose  mas- 
sive towers,  like  beetling  crags,  frown  upon  the  subject  tides  below, 
while  their  giant  cables  swing  above  the  abyss  with  the  airy  lightness 
and  grace  of  the  spider's  gossamer  filaments ;  or,  on  cur\'ing  arches, 
whose  solid  masonry  emulates  the  upspringing  elasticity  of  the  bended 
bow ;  or,  over  skeleton  trestle  work,  built,  story  upon  story,  above  diz- 
zying depths ;  go  these  wonderful  roads !  They  span  the  river,  they 
leap  the  torrent,  they  rive  the  mountain!  Over  the  Alleghauies; 
across  the  Eockies ;  through  the  Sierras !  Wherever  they  go,  whether 
penetrating  the  primeval  forests  of  the  north,  or  across  deserts  of  sage 
brush  beyond  the  plains,  or  amongst  the  yawning  canons  and  desolate 
mountain  fastnesses  of  the  Sierras, —  there,  as  by  magic,  towns  and  vil- 
lages spring  up ! 

It  is  as  if  the  road  builder  were  the  true  necromancer, — for,  far  be- 
yond the  seas,  among  Bavarian  Highlands,  or  along  flat  Prussian 
plains ;  under  the  shining  crest  of  Fusyama,  or  by  the  edge  of  the 
China  Sea ;  the  peasants  are  filled  with  strange  longing  to  follow  their 
shining  trails.  Wherever  the  slender  lines  may  lead,  there  go  the 
motly  people  from  every  clime,  who  are  crowding  here  to  blend  in  a 
new  civilization,  whose  form  and  whose  outcome,  no  man  can  prbdiet. 
How,  from  any  catalogue  of  the  sources  of  wealth,  could  these  wonder- 
ful roads  be  omitted  1    Surely,  the  rail  of  steel,  in  the  hands  of  a 
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true  road-builder,  is  a  more  potent  wand  of  wealth  than  twisted  branch 
of  witch  hazel,  or  divining  rod  of  Wizard ! 

The  Eomans  are  known  as  the  great  road  builders;  but,  their  mas- 
sive highways  were  to  our  lines  of  steel,  as  their  clumsy,  springless 
chariots  to  a  Pullman  car ! 

Thus,  after  more  than  two  centuries  of  preparation,  the  works  of  ab- 
solute necessity  have  been  done.  The  past  twenty  years,  during  which 
the  latest  appliances  of  science  have  been  available  for  works  of  con- 
struction, have  seen  more  accomplished  in  the  execution  of  these  great 
public  enterprises,  and  in  the  opening  up  of  vast  territories  for  settle- 
ment, than,  under  former  conditions,  could  have  been  done  in  two  hun- 
dred years.    Now  comes  the  era  of  display. 

Upon  the  theatre  of  human  history,  across  whose  stage  have  swept 
in  seeming  interminable  procession,  the  jiroud  pageants  of  prosperous 
peoples;  Persians,  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  in  stately  splendor;  Greeks, 
Macedonians,  Eomans,  with  tumultuous  blending  of  arts,  and  arms,  and 
luxury ;  the  Mediaeval  Eulers  and  Potentates,  the  Lords  of  Italy  and 
Spain,  of  France  and  England,  while,  preceding  and  overshadowing 
these  later  monarchs,  we  behold  the  august  presence  of  the  white  robed 
wearers  of  the  triple  crown,  with  their  long  drawn  train  of  Cardinals, 
Emperors  and  Kings,  moving  in  a  more  than  royal  progress. 

And  now,  heralded  by  the  hopes  of  humanity,  symbolized  in  the  col- 
ors of  morning  upon  the  star  sprent  banner  that,  at  its  birth,  was  hailed 
as  the  Aurora  of  the  dawning  day  of  freedom  for  Mankind,  approaches 
with  stately  step.  Earth's  latest  Power,  The  Great  Eepublic ;  whose 
People,  trained  in  the  stern  schools  of  self  denial  and  poverty,  long  inured 
to  workandto  war,  now  find  themselves  possessorsof  enormous  resources. 
What  splendors  await  the  beholder !  What  new  scenes  of  luxury  and 
magnificence  are  about  to  be  unrolled ! 

These  vast  fortunes,  not  now  needed  for  the  building  of  railroads, 
wait  for  opportunities  to  enhance  the  importance  of  their  owners ;  for 
it  is  no  longer  enough  to  possess  power,  the  fact  of  its  possession  must 
be  demonstrated  by  its  use.  First,  the  newly  rich  man  seeks  to  show 
his  wealth  by  a  larger  house,  by  finer  equipages,  by  magnificence  in  his 
manner  of  living  and  by  costly  appointments,  then,  as  culture  increases, 
by  the  articles  that  culture  demands. 

The  opportunities  afforded  by  the  accelerating  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and  by  the  individual  possession  of  such  vast 
fortunes,  as  a  few  years  since,  would  have  been  deemed  incredible,  must 
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result  in  great  social  and  economic  changes.  When,  in  addition  to  these 
especial  and  local  causes,  we  consider  the  tendency  of  civilized  man  to 
crowd  into  cities;  — it  seems  probable  that  the  centering  of  popula- 
tion in  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  which,  all  the  world  over,  has  been 
so  marked  a  feature  in  the  movements  of  population,  during  the  past  few 
decades,  will  go  on  in  the  United  States  in  a  rapidly  increasing  ratio ; 
and,  also,  that  the  number  of  large  individual  fortunes  will  as  rapidly 
multiply. 

In  these  two  circumstances  we  have  all  the  factors  of  a  remarkable 
development  of  magnificence  in  all  the  surroundings  of  human  society; 
such  as  Spain  saw  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  thousands  of  monas- 
teries and  churches  were  erected  with  palaces  innumerable;  such  as  the 
famous  cities  of  Italy  knew,  during  those  eras  in  which  the  stately 
palaces  of  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Florence,  arose;  when,  throughout  Italy, 
all  the  arts  flourished  with  a  splendor  that  still  dazzles  the  world, 
though  their  chief  treasures  are  scattered,  their  palaces  debased,  and 
their  traditions  almost  forgotten. 

Like  causes  may  ever  be  relied  on  to  produce  like  results.  Given 
the  present  conditions  in  the  United  States,  and  the  student  of  History 
could  hardly  fail  to  predict  the  speedy  advent  of  an  era  of  sudden  and 
splendid  art  development. 

By  this,  I  by  no  means  intend  to  assert,  or  to  imply,  that  High  Art 
is  the  logical  outcome  of  extended  sovereignty,  or  of  great  wealth; 
that  the  richest  and  most  powerful  people  is,  therefore,  the  most  artistic. 
The  contrasting  legacies  left  to  the  race  by  Art  loving  Athens  and  by  all 
conquering,  opulent  Eome,  eternally  disprove  the  fallacy.  Nor,  thirty 
years  ago,  would  a  sight  of  the  ugly  and  monotonous  streets  of  London, 
even  then  the  strong  store  house  of  the  world's  treasures,  have  afforded 
arguments  for  any  such  belief. 

The  conditions  to  which  I  do  refer  are  complex;  first,  patronage  of 
art  and  ownership  of  art  works  has  become  a  fashion  among  the  rich ; 
second,  some  knowledge  of  art  has  been,  and  is  being,  widely  dissem- 
inated among  the  people  of  this  land ;  thirdly,  a  great  revival  of  in- 
terest and  activity  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  art  in  all  its  forms,  has 
been  going  on  for  thirty  years  all  over  Europe.  Whatever  stirs  the 
thoughts  or  arouses  the  desires  of  Europeans  is  quickly  reflected  in  the 
United  States. 

Art  enthusiasm  is  general,  opportunities  for  training  in  the  study  and 
practice  of  art  are  accessible,  while  remunerative  employment  in  the 
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art  industries  seeks  the  skilled  worker.  Opulouce  is  certain  and  with 
it  vast  expenditures ;  these  do  not  secure  the  production  of  good  art, 
but  they  afford  it  opportunities  which  in  the  past  were  often  availed  of, 
and  if,  with  the  sensitive  organization  of  the  American  youth,  artists 
worthy  of  the  opportunities  do  not  arise,  to  give  to  America  the  im- 
mortal lustre  of  Art  in  place  of  the  transitory  glory  of  gold ; — it  will  be 
because  the  Eace  here,  has  fallen  from  its  high  estate. 

A  great  advance  in  architecture  and  the  decorative  arts  is  to  be  an- 
ticipated. The  art  of  architecture  and  the  subsidiary  decorative  arts, 
will  be  first  employed ;  fashion  will  busy  itself  about  the  adornment  of 
the  person,  the  equipage,  the  table,  and  the  house.  Such  demands  have 
already  arisen  and  must  inevitably  increase,  for  the  Palace  building  era 
has  begun. 

Long  ago,  in  the  prosperous  maritime  towns  of  Massachusetts,  around 
the  Battery  in  Kew  York,  on  many  an  hereditary  colonial  estate  in 
Maryland,  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  there  arose  stately  mansions,  in- 
spired by  the  architecture  of  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  or,  later,  by  the 
classicism  that  followed  in  England,  and  that,  in  America,  was  adopted 
in  the  design  of  the  early  public  buildings  of  the  nation's  capital  city. 
Later,  the  Mississippi,  as  it  neared  New  Orleans,  seemed,  for  an  hun- 
dred miles,  but  a  broad  avenue  lined  by  large  and  imposing  houses, 
seated  each  amidst  carefully  kept  grounds,  while,  in  the  rear,  stretched 
far  away  the  broad  acres  of  the  fertile  plantations ;  these  were  the  fitting 
residences  of  a  class  of  wealthy  proprietors,  who  in  the  surroundings  ol 
their  home  life,  resembled  the  hereditary  landed  nobility  of  monarchical 
countries  living  on  ancestral  estates,  rather  than  any  class  of  their 
own  fellow  citizens  living  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Still  later,  the 
rich  merchants  of  New  York  gave  to  the  solitary  romantic  wilds  of  the 
Hudson  the  charm  of  human  interest,  by  building,  on  commanding 
sites,  picturesque  castles,  commodious  villas,  and  substantial  Manorial 
Halls ;  while,  by  erecting  similar  suburban  dwellings  on  the  edge  of 
the  Bay,  and  the  shores  of  the  Sound,  they  gave  to  the  water  approaches 
of  the  city  a  series  of  enchanting  views  of  fair  and  stately  homes, — 
often  as  rural  in  their  surroundings  as  if  far  remote  from  town  or  city. 

Whether  the  traveller,  approaching  the  metropolis,  floated  southward, ' 
borne  upon  the  smooth  flowing  stream  of  the  mighty  river  debouching 
from  its  far  off  Highland  fastnesses ;  or  first  saw  the  lovely  slopes  of 
Staten  Island,  ever  smiling  welcome  to  incoming  ocean  wanderers  ;  or, 
over  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  sunlit  Sound,  caught  glimpses  of  the  cool 
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shaded  villas,  nestling  amid  the  willow  embowered  meadows  that  fringe 
the  low  shores,  which  recall  by  their  sylvan  beauty  the  lovely  reaches  of 
Thames  above  Eichmond ;  (though  the  sweeping  rush,  beside  the  turfy 
banks,  of  the  tided  waters  that  here  pour  tumultuously  between  the 
ocean  and  the  sound,  is  all  unlike  the  placid  smoothness  of  that  his- 
toric stream,  which,  all  unconscious  of  the  tides  and  fleets  of  ocean  it  is 
soon  to  know — still  mirrors  on  its  surface  trees  whose  tremulous  shad- 
ows, in  summers  long  ago,  were  seen  by  poets,  and  lovers,  and  idlers 
of  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  as  now  by  those  of  these  Victorian  days;) 
by  whatever  waters  then,  the  traveller  came  to  the  island  city,  towering 
amid  the  encircling  masts  that  cluster  around  it,  like  the  body  guard 
of  lancers  around  their  sovereign,  he  saw,  on  every  side,  in  these  smil- 
ing homes,  the  indications  of  wealth  and  comfort,  that  befit  the  sur- 
roundings of  a  powerful  and  prosperous  commercial  city. 

The  changes  that  have  since  been  wrought  in  the  aspect  of  these  once 
incomparable  approaches,  changes  due  to  pressure  of  population  and 
greed  of  gain,  need  not  now  be  recited ;  while  the  majestic  towers  and 
graceful  outlines  of  the  Brooklyn  bridge  may  well  plead  in  extenuation 
of  many  atrocities  and  much  reckless  despoilment  of  sylvan  beauties, 
for,  in  that  noble  chef  Wceuvre  of  the  engineer,  the  work  of  man  is  in 
harmony  with  the  noblest  natural  features  of  the  scene. 

In  view  of  the  previous  statement  of  the  lack  in  the  United  States  of 
the  means  of  general  art  culture, —  a  lack  hardly  conceivable  to  those 
familiar  only  with  the  towns  and  cities  of  Continental  Europe, — this 
reference  to  American  homes  seemed  due  to  the  truth  that,  hitherto, 
life  in  the  United  States  has  not  been  wholly  barren  of  comfort  or  ele- 
gance, nor  devoid  of  the  appliances  of  wealth,  nor  without  some  suita- 
ble degree  of  decorous  dignity  and  display. 

In  extenuation  of  the  positive  ugliness  that  characterised  the  exter- 
nal architecture  as  well  as  the  household  furniture,  in  vogue  in  Eng- 
land not  only  during  the  reign  of  the  Georges  but  far  into  the  Victo- 
rian era,  it  has  sometimes  been  urged  that  the  people  were  then  so  busy 
in  providing  for  the  domestic  comforts,  and  the  various  appliances 
within  the  home  that  diminish  labor  and  add  to  the  ease  of  living, 
that  they  were  oblivious  to  exterior  appearances.  There  is  doubtless 
a  grain  of  truth  in  this,  though  one  wonders  why  it  was  that  the  beau- 
ties of  the  Queen  Anne  architecture  just  now  so  be  praised  here,  should 
there,  so  soon  have  ceased  to  inspire  imitation. 

Whatever  was  the  cause  in  England  of  the  indifference  to  beauty  of 
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surroundings,  it  was  augmented  in  America  by  the  pressing  demands 
of  the  works  of  construction  that  were  needed  in  the  development  of  a 
vast,  unsettled  territory ;  besides,  it  should  be  remembered  that,  de- 
spite their  political  separation  from  the  mother  country,  the  quondam 
colonists  still  looked  to  England  for  models  for  imitation ;  and  build- 
ings and  furniture  were  scrupulously  constructed  after  the  fashions  that 
there  prevailed.  The  ugliness  of  the  Georgian  era  was  faithfully  re- 
peated throughout  the  United  States  ;  and,  as  much  of  the  newly  made 
elaborate  American  furniture  shown  at  the  CentenniajJ  gave  proof,  long 
survived. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  since  the  English  seem  to  have  awakened  to  a  per- 
ception of  the  essential  ugliness  which  pervaded  all  the  works  of  that 
period,  that  Americans  may,  before  long,  be  led  to  discard  it  forever ; 
but  one  may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  for  expressing  a  desire  that  the  fut- 
ure development  of  architecture,  and  of  the  art  industries  in  America, 
may  have  more  sure  foundation  than  is  secured  by  inane  imitation  of 
any  passing  foreign  fashion. 

Many  Americans  following  the  prevalent  fashion  of  foreign  travel 
have  seen  for  themselves  the  important  part  played  by  Art  in  the  cities 
of  Europe,  or,  by  visiting  the  frequent  International  Exhibitions,  held 
from  time  to  time  in  various  countries  during  the  past  few  years,  have 
informed  themselves  as  to  the  extent  and  value  of  the  myriad  applica- 
tions of  Art  to  Industry.  In  addition  to  whatever  effect  may  result  from 
the  influence  of  this  class  of  travelled  Americans,  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  to  so  many  un- 
travelled  Americans,  to  see  for  themselves  how  it  was  possible,  in  all 
the  appliances  and  surroundings  of  life,  to  substitute  beauty  for  ugli- 
ness, give  assurance  that  any  such  ignorant  adoption  of  ugliness  can 
hardly  again  become  universal  in  the  United  States;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  neither  can  a  perception  of  symmetry  and  beauty  become  uni- 
versal, until  definite  instruction  in  the  laws  of  proportion, —  the  laws 
that  surely  underlie  harmonious  beauty, —  shall  become  a  part  of  the 
elementary  education  of  the  people. 

Although,  as  has  been  here  recorded,  comfortable  and  costly  houses 
were  numerous,  not  only  in  the  cities  and  towns,  but  also  on  estates, 
and  in  suburban  neighborhoods  throughout  the  United  States;  and 
though  the  increase  in  general  prosperity  and  in  individual  fortunes, 
has  been  very  noticeable  during  the  last  two  decades;  there  was,  till 
very  recently,  little  or  no  indication  of  the  coming  of  any  such  era  of 
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architectural  development  in  these  United  States,  as  is  characterized 
by  the  building  of  costly  and  splendid  private  palaces,  as  well  as  by 
the  erection  of  noble  and  significant  public  buildings.  Occasionally, 
some  one  among  the  mining  millionaires  of  the  Pacific  coast  attains 
sudden  and  wide  spread  notoriety  by  lavish  outlay  upon  a  house;  or 
some  banker,  railroad  magnate,  or  lucky  speculator  in  the  Eastern 
States  builds  for  his  country  residence  a  great  pile  of  buildings  in 
some  rural  district  to  be  the  nine  days'  wonder  of  the  neighbor  rustics; 
often,  as  it  proves,  to  serve  only  as  an  enduring  monument  of  its 
owner's  ostentation,  and  of  the  brief  duration  of  his  fortune.  Each 
large  city  could  count  some  such  examples ;  but,  so  far  were  these  in- 
dividual instances  from  indicating  any  pervading  impulse  towards  the 
creation  of  an  artistic  or  splendid  domestic  or  public  architecture,  that 
even  in  the  prosperous  and  ever  growing  metropolis  of  New  York, 
which  each  year  added  mile  upon  mile  to  the  streets  of  sombre,  mono- 
tonous, costly  brown  stone  fronts  of  the  house  builder,  which  served  as 
the  homes  of  its  rich  citizens ;  there  was,  in  all  the  vast  city,  hardly 
a  single  private  residence  noteworthy  for  any  architectural  feature,  by 
which  it  was  known  to  the  public,  other  than  the  large  white  marble 
building  standing  on  the  northwest  corner  of  34th  street  and  Fifth 
avenue,  built  for  his  private  residence,  shortly  before  his  death,  by  the 
city's  richest  dry  goods  merchant,  the  late  Alexander  Stewart;  nor, 
out  of  the  many  costly  churches,  and  other  public  buildings  of  the  city, 
were  there  a  dozen  architecturally  noteworthy. 

Among  such  exceptional  buildings  there  may  be  mentioned  the  stately 
massive  granite  structureon  the  corner  of  Wall  and  William  streets,  once 
known  as  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  now  the  United  Stated  custom- 
house; the  present  Sub  Treasury  building  at  the  corner  of  Nassau  and 
Wall  streets,  once  used  as  a  custom-house ;  both  of  these  having  the  col- 
umned porticoes  of  Grecian  temples ;  one  or  two  bank  buildings  also  in 
Wall  street;  Trinity  Church,  an  admirable  example  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, with  its  symmetrical  spire  then  towering  skyward  far  above 
all  other  buildings ;  St.  Paul's,  with  its  attractive  steeple,  copied  from 
one  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren ;  the  old  City  Hall,  a  copy  from  Fon- 
tainebleau  and  still  the  most  interesting,  architecturallj-,  of  any  build- 
ing on  that  park ;  the  granite  Astor  House,  effective  by  its  massive 
simplicity;  and  the  huge  pile  of  the  granite  post-offlce  building, —  of 
very  recent  date;  —  these  were  all  far  down  town. 

Grace  Church,  Broadway;  the  Academy  of  Design,  Fourth  avenue 
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and  23d  street;  Trinity  Chapel,  26tli  street;  Dr.  Adams's  church, 
on  Madison  square;  two  or  three  stately  churches  on  Fifth  avenue, 
and  a  few  others  elsewhere  (for  the  church  buildings  gave  more  evi- 
dence of  architecture  than  any  others)  the  costly  and  characteristic 
Synagogue,  with  its  graceful  oriental  architecture  and  its  wealth  of 
carved  ornament,  and  the  then  unfinished,  Marble  Cathedral,  both  on 
rifth  avenue ;  the  Masonic  Temple,  and  Booth's  Theatre,  *  on  opposite 
corners  of  23d  street  and  Sixth  avenue,  very  recently  built;  would 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  complete  the  list  of  the  public  buildings  up  town, 
built  within  the  previous  fifty  years,  which  could  fairly  be  included  in 
any  summary  of  public  buildings  making  any  claim  to  architecture,  in 
the  city  of  New  York  down  to  a  period  as  recent  as  the  year  1875. 
I  am  not  certain  of  its  date,  but  the  new  Jefferson  Market  court-house 
building  should  be  included  in  any  list  of  architectural  buildings  of 
its  time.  Of  course  it  is  apparent,  that  no  discrimination  as  to  their 
relative  architectural  excellence  is  here  attempted. 

That  there  is,  in  fact,  an  unusual  activity  in  building  and  a  marked 
development  of  the  art  of  architecture,  now  in  progress  in  these  United 
States,  must  be  apparent  to  the  most  careless  observer  in  any  of  the 
thriving  cities  of  the  Atlantic  coast ;  nor  are  the  emulous  cities  of  the 
prosperous  West  likely  to  be  laggards  in  any  such  competition. 

The  great  fires  that,  a  few  years  since,  devastated  Chicago,  and  de- 
stroyed so  large  a  part  of  the  business  centre  of  Boston,  necessitated 
wholesale  rebuilding  in  both  these  cities,  which  gave  unusual  oppor- 
tunities to  builders  and  architects,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  much 
of  the  recent  activity  and  general  awakening  to  a  perception  of  the 
possibilities  of  city  architecture,  in  other  cities,  may  have  arisen  from 
the  stimulus  thus  given,  and  through  emulation  of  the  fine  buildings 
then  erected. 

*The  destruction  of  the  fine  front  of  this  building  and  its  transformation  into  a 
commonplace  shop  for  the  retailing  of  dry  goods,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  aflford- 
ing  encouragement  to  the  Art  of  Architecture,  for  it  seems  of  little  avail  to  construct 
such  costly  and  artistic  b^iildings  of  stone  if  they  are  to  disappear  like  the  tenta 
of  the  Nomads. 
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Sudden  Development  of  Architecture  and  Decorative  Arts,  to  be  anticipated  —  Shall 
American  youth  be  so  trained  as  to  supply  this  demand  for  architects  and  art 
workers,  or  shall  these  arts  be  left  to  foreigners?  —  It  is  elementary  training  in 
Art,  not  merely  in  mechanics,  •which  is  required  —  Walter  Smith's  system  adapted 
to  these  demands  —  Elementary  art  knowledge,  as  much  needed  by  art  purchasers, 
as  by  art  workers ;  hence  all  classes  need  this  training  — The  public  schools  the 
place  to  give  it  —  Possession  of  wealth,  in  tlie  United  States,  by  no  means  implies 
art  culture  —  Historical  causes  of  general  lack  of  art  culture  in  the  United  States — 
Sporadic  appearance  here  of  artists  in  early  days,  proof  of  existence  in  man  of 
inherent  instinct  for  art  expression  —  Art  knowledge  common  in  Europe  —  Eeasons 
for  this. 

In  contrast  with  tbe  architectural  appearance  of  New  York  prior  to 
1875,  as  just  instanced,  let  any  one  now,  in  this  year  of  1883,  traverse 
the  avenues  and  streets  of  the  metropolis,  from '  the  Battery  to  Harlem 
Eiver,  with  a  purpose  of  observing  the  architectural  features  and  build- 
ing activity  throughout  the  city. 

Let  him  start  from  the  Battery  and  observe  first,  the  massive  walls 
and  vast  inclosure  of  the  new  Produce  Exchange,  with  their  realistic 
sculptures  and  frieze  in  terra  cotta ;  then  mark  the  towering  height 
of  the  new  Welles  Building,*  near  by,  commanding  from  its  roofs 
unrivalled  views  seaward  and  shoreward;  then,  in  his  uptown  pro- 
gress, observe  the  many  new  buildings  that  in  these  down  town  busi- 
ness quarters  of  the  city,  in  the  vicinity  of  Wall  and  Broad  streets, 
and  Broadway  below  the  City  Hall,  rise   tier  upon  tier,  till  their 

*This  fire-proof  building,  is  in  the  form  of  a  gigantic  L  with  its  two  fafadcs  on 
Broadway  and  Beaver  streets ;  and  is  said  to  have  cost  $2,500,000  (the  new  Produce  Ex- 
change Building  is  to  cost  $3,000. 000) ,  and  is  the  latest,  as  it  is  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  the  type  of  business  buildings  recently  erected  ;  of  which  the  Western  Union  Build- 
ing on  Broadway  was  perhaps  the  first,  and  the  Mills  Building  on  Wall  and  Broad 
streets,  one  of  the  most  recent  instances ;  while  the  cheerful  looking  "  Post  Building  " 
at  the  intersection  of  William  and  Beaver  streets  with  Exchange  Place,  with  its  recessed 
court,  and  its  walls  of  yellow  brick  and  yellow  terra  cotta  ornament,  is  perhaps  ar- 
chitecturally, the  most  interesting,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing,  of  these  modern, 
many-storeyed,  commercial  buildings. 
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soaring  roofs  seem  emulous  of  the  spire  of  Trinity;  let  him  mark  their 
stately  fa9ades  and  profusion  of  exterior  ornament ;  then,  turning  from 
the  regions  of  commerce  and  banking,  let  him  pass  through  the  up-town 
streets  of  private  residences,  and  note  the  many  new  houses,  and  those 
now  being  built,  which  show  distinctive  architectural  features.  Let 
him  note  those  which  embody  the  thought  of  an  artist,  and  even  if  not 
ostentatious  or  palatial  in  intent,  still,  somewhere,  blossom  into  modest 
but  fit  ornament,  and  glow  with  some  precious  gleam  of  color;  or  are 
enriched  with  a  well  wrought  bit  of  carven  stone,  or  show  trace  of  a 
sculptor's  quaint  fancy  on  some  stray  piece  of  terra  cotta,  and  are  not, 
as  formerly  such  city  buildings  were  almost  sure  to  be,  mere  mindless 
walls  run  up  by  a  contract  builder. 

Looking  on  these  evidences  of  art  work,  which  give  good  promise  of 
a  future  when  the  streets  of  our  chief  city  shall  show,  instead  of  the 
weary,  monotonous,  profitless  stretches  of  uninteresting  house  fronts 
of  the  past,  single  houses  and  street  fagades  as  interesting  and  worthy 
of  study  as  were  any  in  the  art  cities  of  old,  one  cannot  fail  to  realize 
the  advent  of  a  new  era  of  architecture. 

The  enormous  apartment  houses,  which  rise,  story  on  story,  to  an  alti- 
tude heretofore  only  reached  in  historic  Edinburgh,  and  threaten 
to  shut  out  from  the  streets  the  light  of  heaven,  impress  the  beholder 
with  a  sense  of  enormous  bulk  and  of  enormous  expenditure;  these  are 
indeed  the  palace  homes  of  whole  communities,  and,  with  the  new  sim- 
ilar towering  business  buildings  far  down  town,  they  form  the  most 
striking  architectural  features  of  the  new  city — the  city  in  the  clouds, 
superimposed  upon  the  New  York  of  the  past;  but  passing  these  for 
the  time,  let  our  observer  mark  how  wealth  and  art  have  combined  in 
the  construction  of  such  private  dwellings  as  the  three  Vanderbilt 
houses  on  Fifth  avenue;  let  him  enter  the  luxurious  halls  and  rooms  of 
the  new  building  of  The  Union  League  Club,  also  on  Fifth  avenue, 
and  mark  the  wealth  of  stained  glass,  and  the  profusion  of  interior 
decoration  there  lavished;  designed  and  executed  it  is  of  interest 
to  know,  by  Americans.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  increased 
number  of  private  residences  that  show  the  master  hand  of  some  artist- 
architect  in  planning.*     After  this  survey  of  New  York,  let  our  ob- 

"  Since  the  above  was  written,  a  discrimmating  article  upon  "  Recent  Building  in 
New  York"  by  Montgomery  Schuyler,  has  appeared  in  the  September,  18P3,  number 
of  Harper's  Magazine.  This  article  of  some  twenty  pages,  illustrated  as  it  is  with 
numerous  examples,  enables  the  reader,  who  may  be  interested  in  the  present  archi- 
tectural development  of  our  cities,  to  go  through  the  streets  of  New  York  on  some- 
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server  visit  Boston,  and,  standing  in  the  morning  shadow  of  the  Cathe- 
dral-like pile  called  Trinity  Church,  look  around  him  upon  the  beautiful, 
stately  and  artistic  public  buildings  within  view,  then,  passing  through 
the  broad  avenues  of  the  new  quarter  of  the  city,  let  him  admire  the 
many  and  varied  house  fronts  that  give  an  interest  to  these  new  streets, 
which  was  almost  wholly  lacking  in  the  formal  rows  of  substantial  red 
brick  houses  that  once  made  up  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  city. 
The  new  additions  of  land  in  the  Back  Bay  district  have  aiforded 
opportunities  of  which  neither  the  citizens  or  the  architects  have  been 
slow  to  avail  themselves,  and  that  part  of  the  city  is  rapidly  being 
covered  with  new,  costly  and  often  beautiful  buildings.  Among  the 
more  recent  of  these,  the  residence  of  the  Eev.  Phillips  Brooks,  the 
rector  of  Trinity,  and  the  new  building  of  the  Boston  Art  Club,  are 
noticeable  for  striking  and  pleasing  architectural  features.  The  im- 
mense new  building  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  may 
be  pointed  out  in  the  future  in  evidence  of  what  let  us  hope  is  but 
a  passing  whim  in  architecture,  while  the  plain  new  building  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  just  completed,  evinces  the 
excellences"  of  construction  peculiar  to  the  engineer  while  showing 
an  almost  rude  indifference  to  any  of  the  graces  of  architecture. 
While  the  loss  of  such  au  opportunity  as  was  afforded  by  its  site  to  en- 
hance the  noble  architectural  features  of  its  surroundings  must  be  re- 
gretted, at  least  the  substantial,  unpretentious  character  of  the  build- 
ing may  be  commended.  It  is  a  fitting  monument  of  the  combination 
of  utility  and  ugliness.  One  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  hope  that  the 
school  of  architecture  which  is  a  department  of  the  Institute  may,  in 
some  new  building,  give  an  equally  admirable  example  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  wedding  utility  to  beauty. 

what  such  a  tour  of  observation  as  I  have  suggested,  with  an  interesting  companion 
intelligent  concerning  architecture,  who  will  point  out  with  careful  discrimination 
the  notable  features  for  blame  or  approval,  and  who  will  have  much  to  say  that  merits 
serious  consideration.     Extracts  are  given  in  au  addenda  to  this  paper. 

Mr.  Schuyler's  article  in  the  September  Harper  was  followed  by  a  delightfully 
reminiscent  paper  on  "Old  New  York  and  its  Houses,"  written  by  the  late  Mr. 
Eichard  Grant  White,  and  charmingly  illustrated  by  Mrs.  Mary  Hallock  Foot  and 
other  artists,  which  appeared  in  the  October  1883,  number  of  the  Century  Magazine. 
The  article,  in  which  are  shown  many  bits  of  exterior  and  interior  decoration,  at- 
tempts to  do  for  the  colonial  city,  that  which  Mr.  Schuyler  has  essayed  for  the  city 
of  to-day.  Those  interested  in  architecture  or  in  the  development  of  our  American 
cities,  will  find  much  of  value  in  these  two  articles. 
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The  occurrence  of  the  great  fire  in  the' business  quarter  of  the  city  and 
the  acquisition  of  new  land  made  by  the  filling  up  of  the  fiack  Bay, 
have  furnished  to  Boston,  during  the  past  decade,  unprecedented 
opportunities  architecturally.  It  was  not,  however,  the  appearance  of 
the  modern  private  residences  or  public  buildings  in  the  new  quarter 
of  the  town,  or  of  the  new  business  houses  iu  the  burnt  distict,  that, 
during  a  visit  by  the  writer  in  the  autumn  of  1883,  was  most  im- 
pressive architecturally,  or  most  suggestive  of  the  i^revalence  of  this 
building  movement  here  referred  to;  on  the  contrary  it  was  in  the 
old  part  of  the  city,  among  the  buildings  devoted  to  merchandise, 
that  the  writer  happened  upon  two  examples  of  the  art  of  architecture 
as  satisfactory  in  their  own  way  as  any  of  the  surprises  that  delight 
the  wanderer  in  old  world  towns.  Here,  to-day,  in  the  United  States 
are  two  buildings  which,  while  admirably  adapted  for  their  uses,  are 
an  earnest  that  the  dreams  of  enthusiasts  as  to  the  future  possible 
beauty  of  American  towns  need  no  longer  be  scouted  as  visionary. 

Passing  down  Bedford  from  Washington  street  the  attention  is 
arrested  by  the  massive  proportions  of  a  doorway  on  the  corner  of 
Harrison  Avenue.  This  proves  to  be  the  rear  entrance  to  White's  large 
dry  goods  store  which  fronts  on  Washington  street.  It  is  a  btrifcing 
example  of  an  effective  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the  diflcult  problem 
of  affording,  at  the  same  time,  secure  support  to  the  superincumbent  sto- 
ries of  the  lofty  building  and  an  unimpeded  entrance  way.  The  result 
shows  how  skill  wrests  triumphs  from  dif&culties  ;  the  harder  the  task, 
the  mo»6  brilliant  the  success.  In  this  instance,  out  of  a  corner  door- 
way, usually  most  awkward  and  contracted,  the  architect  has  designed 
one  of  the  most  commodious  of  entrances;  while  he  has  also  made  it 
so  noble  and  beautiful  that  one  involuntarily  regrets  that  it  is  hidden 
away  in  comparatively  obscure  streets. 

Two  mighty  circular  piers  of  red  sandstone  support  the  strong  archi- 
traves, great  single  stones — rivalling  in  length  some  of  those  that  make 
famous  the  walls  of  the  Pitti  Palace — which  also  rest  upon  similar 
l)iers  buttressing  the  walls  of  the  building,  at  either  side  of  the  en- 
trance. A  glance  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  beholder  that  the  towering 
walls  above,  rest  upon  sure  foundations.  With  the  sense  of  security  thus 
afforded,  an  essential  pre-requisite,  one  can  leisurely  observe  and  delight 
in  such  ornament  as  the  artist  has  expended  upon  his  work.  This  has 
mostly  been  concentrated  upon  this  noble  entrance  way,  the  most  im- 
portant architectural  feature  of  this  building.    The  upper  third  of  the 
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columned  piers  is  elaborately  carved,  so  that  they  give  the  impression 
of  columns  crowned  with  rich  and  beautiful  capitals,  the  freedom  and 
grace  of  the  curving  leaves  producing  a  charming  effect.  It  would  be 
difficult,  I  fancy,  to  find  in  church  or  public  building  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  a  grander,  more  beautiful  entrance,  or  one  more  truly  original, 
than  the  artist  has  here  given  to  this  house  of  merchandise.  In  this 
instance  architecture  is  neither  the  servant  of  State  nor  Church,  yet  is  it 
none  the  less  noble  and  grand.  It  is  wholly  fitting  that  in  a  Eepublic 
and  in  a  city  of  merchants,  a  man  should  thus  honor  his  calling.  Yet 
Architecture  has  so  long  been  wont  to  busy  herself  with  cathedral  and 
palace  and  stately  municipal  building,  that  the  first  sight  of  these 
columned  stones  excites  a  feeling  of  surprise.  The  topmost  story  of 
the  tall  building,  built  of  brick  and  sandstone,  is  lightened  and  adorned 
with  a  row  of  flattened  sandstone  pillars  between  the  windows,  giving 
something  of  the  effect  of  an  aerial  colonnade;  while  here  and  there,  a 
single  quaintly  carved  monster,  set  in  the  wall  at  long  intervals,  writhes 
in  solitary  seclusion. 

l^otable  as  is  this  doorway,  it  is  but  the  precursor  of  the  noble  build- 
ing, that  towers  a  short  distance  beyond,  in  the  same  street. 

This  is  a  large  and  lofty  building  of  red  sandstone  with  a  sweeping 
curving  front  at  the  intersection  of  Bedford  and  Kingston  streets,  where 
is  a  sort  of  triangular  place;  so  that  the  centre  of  the  building  with  its 
main  entrance  looks  up  Kingston  and  down  Bedford  streets,  and  can  be 
seen  from  a  long  distance.  This  building  erected  in  1882-'83  for  the 
owner  of  the  ground  Frederick  L.  Ames,  for  business  uses,  is  indeed 
a  most  notable  example  of  the  art  of  architecture. 

On  the  ground  story  the  massive  piers  that  support  the  bold  round 
arches  of  the  windows,  with  their  great  span  admitting  the  floods  of 
light  demanded  by  modern  needs,  show  how  possible  it  is  to  harmonize 
use  with  vigorous  construction  and  noble  architecture.  The  strong  walls 
rise,  story  upon  story,  with  the  solidity  and  strength  of  a  fortress;  the 
roof  is  broken  with  bold  gables  showing  their  lines  of  construction.  All 
this  is  engineer's  work  and  admirable  work  it  is,  remarkable  if  it  had 
stopped  with  this ;  but  now,  satisfied  with  the  strength  and  commodi- 
ousness  of  his  building,  comes  the  artist  whose  sportive  fancy  plays  upon 
the  structure,  softening  the  sullen  stones  till  they  smile  beneath  its 
touch,  as  if  the  sunlight  were  playing  hide  and  seek  with  the  tremulous 
ehadjjws  of  vine  leaves,  clustering  about  the  crannies  and  crevices  o£ 
some  solitary,  storm  worn  cliflf.    The  rocks  actually  seem  plastic  to  the 
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chisel  and  to  have  molded  themselves  into  whatever  forms  the  teem, 
ing  fancies  of  the  capricious  artist  may  have  willed. 

It  is  the  only  building  I  have  seen  in  the  United  States  that  gave  a 
sense  of  the  joy  of  creative  art.  Here  is  the  very  spirit  of  the  rollicking 
stone  cutters  of  the  middle  ages,  whose  quaint  fancies  and  unbridled 
conceits  peer  out  from  the  most  unlooked-for  places  and  lend  a  human, 
every  day  interest  even  to  their  solemn  cathedral  piles.  Here  in  this 
prosaic  house  of  business,  this  building  so  characteristic  of  its  use  that 
it  could  by  no  possibility  be  mistaken  for  aught  else,  unless,  indeed,  it 
suggests  the  fortress  home  of  some  merchant  of  Florence  in  her  days 
of  civic  strife,  which  suggestion  is  at  once  dispelled  by  a  glance  at  the 
large  windows,  unguarded  by  the  heavy  bars  of  iron  wrought  into 
quaint  patterns  which  give  so  prison  like  an  aspect  to  the  Palaces  of 
Florence,  and  at  the  ever  open  doors,  which  here  invite  not  repel  all 
comers. 

There  is  here  no  sense  of  imitation,  this  builder  made  his  building  to 
suit  its  uses,  and  adorned  it  to  please  his  fancy ;  his  work  suggests 
himself  and  no  other,  and  is,  what  true  art  must  ever  be,  satisfying. 
When  looking  on  this  building  the  question  of  style  of  architecture 
does  not  intrude  itself,  one  feels  how  appropriate,  how  majestic,  how 
strong,  how  harmonious,  how  beautiful  it  is ;  and  then,  satisfied,  yields  to 
the  delight  of  observing  and  enjoying  the  details  in  which  are  mani- 
fest the  quaint  fancies  and  exquisite  sense  of  ornament  possessed  by 
the  artist.  The  arched  windows,  repeated  in  each  story  and  increasing 
in  number  in  geometrical  ratio  as  the  walls  increase  in  height,  are 
crowned  with  an  aerial  colonnade  above  which  rises  the  high  steep 
pitched  roof  broken  by  lofty  gables. 

So  exquisite  is  the  harmony  of  proportion,  with  the  rhythmic  multipli- 
cation of  windows  and  upspringing  lightness  of  the  crowning  colonnade, 
that  the  sight  of  the  building  is  to  the  eye,  what  harmony  of  music  is  to 
the  ear. 

I  had  hoped  this  building  meant  that  the  country  was  richer  by  an- 
other great  architect  so  that  it  was  not  without  a  slight  sense  of  disap- 
pointment, though  with  no  surprise,  that  I  at  last  ascertained  with  con- 
siderable pains,  that  the  architect  of  Trinity  Church  was  also  the  de- 
signer of  this  building  which  had  so  charmed  me ;  certainly  these  two 
buildings  preeminently  justify  the  right  of  Mr.  Eichardson  to  be  called 
an  architect.  Those  who  insist  that  the  architect  himself  shall  be  thor- 
oughly drilled  in  a  knowledge  of  the  theoretical  science  and  practical 
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work  of  the  engineer,  and  made  equally  familiar  with  the  mathematics 
and  processes  of  the  builder,  are  doubtless  wholly  right,  for  such 
knowledge  is  essential  j  since,  without  it,  the  architect  would  be  liable 
to  grave  errors  in  his  own  designs,  as  well  as  incompetent  to  decide 
upon  the  work  of  his  builder.  It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that 
the  architect  must  personally  busy  himself  with  these  details;  it  is 
enough  for  him  to  be  able  to  jndge  the  plans  and  the  work  of  those  to 
whom  they  are  committed. 

In  the  instance  of  the  architect  whose  work  we  are  now  considering, 
it  is  his  custom,  as  I  am  credibly  assured,  to  busy  himself  only  with  his 
art,  entrusting  the  execution  of  his  designs  to  competent  builders ;  his 
buildings  are  so  satisfj'ing  because  designed  by  an  artist.  There  is  a 
world  of  suggestion  in  this  fact. 

After  thus  surveying  S'ew  York  and  Boston  let  our  observer,  coming 
southward,  mark  the  massive  piers  and  columns  with  their  crouching 
giants,  upbearing  the  slowly  rising  walls  of  the  vast  municipal  palace 
of  the  City  of  Penn, — enclosing  in  its  compass  four  city  squares, — with 
its  white  marbles  glistening  in  the  sun  and  populous  with  statues  and 
bas-reliefs,  a  very  re-creation  in  splendor  of  material  and  ostentation  of 
expenditure,  of  the  municipal  and  princely  palaces  of  the  Italian  Ee- 
naissance ;  then,  let  him  observe  the  noble  public  buildings  near ;  by 
no  means  omitting  to  notice  the  new  Eail  Eoad  station  opposite,  with  its 
pleasing  fagade  of  brick  and  terra  cotta,  its  commodious  waiting  rooms 
and  costly  approaches  over  the  broad  viaduct,  the  whole  embodying 
notable  examples  of  engineering,  architecture  and  enterprise.  If  he 
would  further  realize  the  rapid  progress  of  this  architectural  move- 
ment, let  him  visit  Washington,  and  see  how  extensive  is  the  new  north- 
west quarter  of  that  city,  where,  but  five  years  ago,  were  empty  fields 
and  an  almost  uninhabited  solitude  which  is  rapidly  being  transformed 
into  a  thick  settled  neighborhood  of  costly,  in  some  few  instances  of 
beautiful  residences.  As  one  looks  on  these  new  buildings,  many  of 
them  imposing  by  bulk  at  least,  and  contrasts  them  with  the  earlier 
bull  thouses  that  line  the  streets  and  avenues  of  the  capital  city,  and 
remembers  that  throughout  the  north  and  west,  all  over  the  broad  land, 
similar  activity  in  building  is  now  going  on  in  all  the  thriving  cities  and 
towns  of  the  United  States,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  a  great 
building  movement  has  set  in  in  this  country ;  that  in  fact,  as  I  have 
before  said,  the  palace  building  era  in  these  United  States  of  America, 

has  begun. 

8.  Ex.  209 XI 
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Reflecting  on  this  wide  extended  activity  in  building  and  the  immense 
additional  expenditures  implied,  for  these  palaces  are  to  be  adorned, 
furnished,  equipped;  sbme  partial  realization  of  the  unlimited  wealth  of 
this  American  people  may  be  attained. 

Unless  architects  are  thoroughly  trained  and  are  loyal  to  their  art, 
and  unless  their  clients  understand  and  are  willing  to  meet  the  cost  of 
good  art  and  honest  work,  there  will  be  little  permanent  outcome  to  De 
proud  of  from  all  this  bustle  of  building. 

In  the  instance  of  Washington  a  striking  individual  quality  attaches 
to  the  domestic  architecture  by  reason  of  the  many  irregularly  shaped 
lots  consequent  upon  the  peculiar  plan  of  the  city.  In  this  plan,  the 
streets  are  laid  out  at  right  angles,  while  the  avenues,  which  from  sev- 
eral centers  radiate  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  cut  the  rectangular 
squares  diagonally  and  thus  compel  a  certain  originality  of  treatment 
by  the  architects  in  the  endeavor  to  adapt  their  buildings  to  these  lots 
of.  differing  shapes  and  dimensions.  This  very  necessity  has  resulted 
in  giving  to  the  city  as  a  whole  an  interest  and  a  charm  arising  from  the 
absence  of  uniformity  and  the  apparent  freedom  of  choice  shown  in  the 
designs  of  the  builders.  The  sudden  activity  in  building  up  the  new 
quarter  of  the  town,  coming  as  it  did  during  the  height  of  the  Queen 
Anne  craze,  led,  at  first,  to  much  picturesqueness  and  to  some  absurdi- 
ties, in  that  the  different  requisites  demanded  by  the  needs  of  a  north- 
ern climate  like  England,  and  those  suitable  to  Washington  with  a 
climate  like  that  of  Eome,  were  ignored.  These  mistakes,  however, 
have  fortunately  not  become  general,  while  the  variety  and  quaintness 
of  the  many  new  houses  lend  an  added  charm  to  the  unique  plan  and 
attractive  situation  of  the  capital  city. 

In  building  and  in  landscape  gardening  the  dictates  of  common  sense 
seem  sometimes  to  have  been  wilfully  disregarded,  as  in  certain  striking 
instances  which  unfortunately  exist  in  Washington.  The  laws  of  fit- 
ness and  harmony,  of  adaptation  to  use,  cannot  long  be  violated  with 
impunity,  even  though  committed  at  the  dictates  of  imperious  fashion. 
It  is  because  of  this  violation  in  some  instances  that  one  may  well  ques 
tiOH  whether  some  of  the  spick  and  span  new  picturesque  dwellings  of 
so  called  "Queen  Anne"  and  other  styles,  or  rather  confusions  of  styles, 
recently  built  in  the  new  fashionable  quarter,  will  receive  as  much  pi'aise 
from  those  who  see  them  fifty  years  hence  as  they  get  now,  and  what 
is  true  in  Washington  is  as  true  elsewhere. 

Strong  walls  and  honest  work  lacking  all  pratence  to  art  are  more 
worthy  of  lasting  respect  than  any  profasiou  of  picturesqueness,  or  re- 
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dandance  of  architectural  ornament,  obtained  by  the  trick  of  substitut- 
ing pretentious  sham  battlements,  sham  cornices,  and  sham  gables  — 
the  false  fronts  of  the  builder  —  for  real  constructions;  or,  by  the  use 
of  massive  corbels  and  balconies  of  carved  granite,  wrought  by  trick  of 
buUder's  alchemy  from  sheets  of  zinc  or  corrugated  iron.  Nor  will  the 
cheapness  and  ease  with  which  zinc  pinnacles,  glistening  with  gilt  and 
writhing  in  meaningless  convolutions,  can  be  clapped  on  to  preposter- 
ously high  houses,  be  held  as  any  sufficient  apology  for  thus  outraging 
every  canon  of  good  taste. 

Truth  is  as  essential  to  architecture  as  to  character,  and  ornament 
should  be  applied  to  buildings  with  as  much  reserve  and  with  the  same 
regard  to  fitness  and  harmony,  as  when  applied  to  persons.  The  term 
"  applied  ornament "  is,  in  itself,  almost  a  paradox;  for,  when  "applied", 
it  is  rarely  ornamental.  Unless  it  is  a  natural  logical  sequence  empha- 
sizing the  true  character  and  purpose  of  the  building,  it  is  simply  an 
excrescence,  and,  as  such,  necessarily  disfiguring. 

This  wonderful  activity  in  building  throughout  the  United  States 
offers  present  and  prospective  opportunities  to  architects  and  invites 
the  creation  of  a  noble  and  appropriate  city  architecture. 

To  the  country  expending,  and  about  to  expend,  such  vast  sums  in 
construction,  the  question  of  securing  architects  capable  of  erecting 
enduring  as  well  as  pleasing  buildings  is  one  of  vast  economic  impor- 
tance. Where  the  decision  between  competing  plans  of  architects  in 
case  of  public  buildings  may,  and  the  choice  of  styles  in  private  build- 
ings must,  be  decided  by  private  individuals  not  specially  trained,  in- 
deed, usually  wholly  untrained  in  such  matters,  the  desirableness  of 
having  some  general  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  art 
diffused  throughout  the  community,  seems  evident.  That  architects 
should  thoroughly  understand  their  business  will  be  admitted.  That 
the  public  should  know  enough  to  know  whether  the  architects  do  or  do 
not,  understand  their  business,  would  seem  equally  a  self-evident  pro- 
position. 

That  the  great  body  of  architects  do  not  yet  know  how  successfully 
to  solve  the  new  problems  and  that  the  public  is  wofuUy  deficient  in 
architectural  knowledge  and  taste,  will  appear  under  any  critical  sur- 
vey of  the  erections  in  our  cities  since  1875,  and  yet  they  are  full  of 
promise,  for  there  is  evident  a  great  effort  for  good  architecture  and, 
spite  of  many  mistakes  and  failures,  such  effort  will  ultimately  achieve 
success.  When  the  first  elements  of  art,  in  the  way  of  instruction  in 
drawing,  are  taught  in  all  the  public  schools  then  there  will  be  such  a 
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general  knowledge  of  the  simple  fundamental  truths  that  it  may  be 
reasonably  anticipated  that  some  long  familiar  atrocities  can  never  be 
repeated.  A  public  thus  trained  will  demand,  and  get,  and  support, 
trained  architects. 

It  is  due  to  the  architectural  profession  to  state,  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  founders  of  the  few  art  academies,  no  body  of  men  hare 
shown  more  earnestness  or  intelligence  in  their  endeavors  to  secure  the 
opportunities  for  thorough  preparation  to  those  seeking  to  enter  the 
profession,  than  they  have  done  for  years  ;  as  witness  the  work  of  their 
standing  committees  on  education,  and  the  papers  on  the  topic  read 
before  their  conventions  and  ofiBcially  published  by  them.  Accounts  of 
and  extracts  from  these  admirable  papers  will  be  found  among  the  Ap- 
pendices. It  is  largely  due  to  these  efibrts  that  the  present  building 
movement  finds  ready  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  so  many  capable, 
enthusiastic  young  architects ;  while  it  is  more  than  i)robable  that  much 
of  this  public  desire  for  some  artistic  features  and  beauty  iu  buildings, 
is  directly  due  to  the  suggestions  of  and  to  the  example  of  buildings 
by  these  young  enthusiasts. 

In  these  myriads  of  attractive  new  buildings,  which  are  a  direct  ad- 
dition to  the  wealth  of  the  several  communities  may  be  seen  a  practi- 
cal demonstration  of  how  art  knowledge  may  directly  add  to  the  pe- 
cuniary interests  of  a  people.  The  architects  having  been  the  first  to 
institute  definite  steps  for  the  technical  instruction  of  architects  are 
consequently  early  in  securing  results. 

If  the  American  mind  is  capable  of  artistic  development,  the  incite- 
ments held  out  by  the  building  of  these  costly  houses, — literally  pal- 
aces,—  and  by  the  demand  for  all  the  products  of  artistic  industries 
which  will  be  required  for  their  suitable  equipment ;  must  surely  aftbrd 
sufficient  stimulus  to  produce  architects,  artists  and  artisans.  The 
prizes  offered  by  academies  and  governments  are  paltry,  compared 
with  those  everywhere  awaiting  the  ambitious  and  capable  art  student 
in  America. 

No  labor  is  ever  so  splendidly  remunerated  as  art  work,  when  once 
accepted  as  great  art.  No  labor  so  well  paid,  when  palaces  are  build 
ing,  as  decorative  art  work.  Where  wealth  combines  with  desire  for 
display,  as  is  preeminently  the  case  now  in  the  United  States,  there  is 
ample  employment  awaiting  trained  artisans  of  every  grade  of  cai>acity. 
No  one  who  possesses  effective  skill  in  any  artistic  industry  need  fear 
lack  of  remunerative  employment  in  these  United  States,  now  that  the 
palace  building  era  lias  really  set  in. 
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Everything  conspires  to  urge  on  the  general  introduction  of  element- 
ary art  training  in  the  schools  of  the  people,  so  that  the  pupils  may  be 
best  fitted  for  that  subsequent  technical  art  training  which  shall  enable 
them  to  enter  at  once  upon  this  inviting  field  of  labor.  Thus,  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  old  employments,  —  for  which  the  former  school 
training  was  a  good  preparation, — no  longer  provide  adequate  work 
and  pay,  these  new  industries  wait  for  efficient  and  skilful  workers. 

With  this  conjunction  of  very  general  facilities  for  elementary  art 
training,  and  this  new  and  growing  demand  for  the  products  of  every 
form  of  art  industry,  and  with  these  opportunities  for  the  exercise 
of  every  grade  of  art  capacity,  a  remarkable  development  of  American 
artists  and  art  workers  may  be  anticipated  during  the  decade  upon 
which  we  are  now  entering. 

The  labor  now  mosb  desired  is  that  which  is  able  to  construct  homes 
of  beauty  and  to  make  the  articles  which  will  fitly  adorn  such  palaces 
and  their  inmates.  Silversmiths,  goldsmiths,  makers  of  beautiful  pot- 
teries and  porcelains,  designers  and  weavers  of  costly  and  artistic 
stuffs  for  hangings  and  upholstery,  all  these,  and  like  skilful  workers 
in  their  allied  industries,  will  be  sure  of  finding  ample  employment. 
By  and  by,  trained  by  these  art  industries  as  were  the  apprentices  in 
the  silversmiths'  shops  of  Florence,  will  appear  great  masters  of  art. 

That  the  Nineteenth  Century  should  see,  in  this  American  land,  a 
similar  art  development  to  that  which  then  arose  in  Florence,  will  not 
seem  so  strange  a  phenomenon  to  the  future  student  of  history,  as  the 
statement  of  its  possibility  will  probably  seem  to  the  reader. 

To  that  student  in  the  remote  future,  our  age,  foreshortened  to  his 
view,  will  be  seen  to  be  but  a  portion  of  that  very  era  of  "  the  revival 
of  learning,"  which  began  when  men  first  rediscovered  Greece  and 
Eome,  and  which  is  still  in  progress;  as  is  shown  by  our  explorations 
among  the  buried  tombs,  temples,  and  cities  of  Greece,  in  the  hope, 
even  yet,  of  recovering  a  few  more  of  the  precious  fragments  of  their 
arts,  which  may  add  to  our  knowledge  of  that  wonderful  civilization 
of  a  remote  past. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  easy  to  realize  that  this  Nineteenth  Century,  with 
its  boasted  discoveries,  its  wonderful  inventions  and  machines,  its 
feverish  activities,  and  its  conceit  of  progress,  is  one  with  that  fur  away 
time  when  the  finding  a  few  long  forgotten  words,  woke  man's  intellect 
to  a  new  life;  while  the  discoverj'  of  some  mutilated  statues  and  frag- 
ments of  overthrown  buildings  proved  the  inspiration  and  the  despair 
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of  modem  art;  nor,  are  we  of  this  bustling  century  quite  ready  to 
admit,  that  the  modern  race  of  men  still  toil  vainly  behind  that  Athe- 
nian race,  whose  superiority  in  the  Arts, — one  is  sometimes  tempted 
to  believe  in  all  things — is  still  so  preeminent. 

Nevertheless  this  very  century  is  the  child  and  heir  of  that  age  of 
the  new.dawn,  which,  adding  to  the  humanizing  influence  of  the  Chris- 
tian teaching,  the  culture  and  wisdom  of  the  Philosophies,  Arts,  and 
Laws  of  the  Wise  Ancients,  heralded  and  inspires  all  our  Modern 
Civilization. 

We  of  to-day,  are  living  in  "  the  Eenaissance."  The  progress  has 
been  continuous  though  now  seemingly  delayed  here  and  now  there, 
it  was  but  to  bring  up  some  stragglers  in  line  with  the  onward  march. 
!Now  giving  attention  to  the  principles  of  government,  now  to  those  of 
religion;  now  investigating  natural  phenomena,  now  pursuing  art; 
now  contending  for  individual  liberty,  now  laying  broad  the  foundations 
of  ordered  society;  Humanity,  all  the  while,  moves  onward  toward  the 
excellence  attained  by  the  old  Athenians; — towards,  we  confidently 
believe,  a  higher  excellence;  a  grander,  humaner  development. 

French  Eevolutions,  Napoleonic  wars,  Crimean  battles,  in  Europe, 
African  slavery  and  secession  wars,  in  America,  seem  to  retard ;  but,  as 
time  passes,  are  seen  to  have  effected  some  needed  change,  to  have  re- 
moved some  hindering  influence,  to  have  advanced,  not  endangered,  the 
true  progress  of  the  Eace ! 

The  Seer,  Emmanuel  Swedenborg,  declared,  a  century  or  more  ago, 
that  our  sun  was  situated  in  that  part  of  the  heavens  known  as  "The 
Milky  Way,"  and  indicated  the  exact  place  ;  within  a  few  years,  "  star- 
eyed  Science,"  toiling  far  behind  the  Seer,  has  gravely  confirmed  the 
statement. 

To  theunastronomical  mind  it  seems  bs  hard  to  realize  that  our  place 
in  the  universe  can  be  so  localized  in  that  wonderful  Galaxy  which 
illumines  our  nightly  sky,  as  it  does  to  think  that  our  place  in  history 
will  come,  in  time,  to  seem  one  in  development  and  almost  one  in  actual 
contact,  with  the  days  of  the  Medici,  of  Petrarch,  of  Eaphael,  of  Galileo, 
and  of  Da  Vinci.  Tet  it  is,  even  now,  by  no  means  difiicult  to  trace 
back  the  spring  and  origin,  "fons  et  origo," — of  our  present  develop- 
ment to  those  days  and  men ! 

Eecalling  the  history  of  that  "new  birth  of  learning"  in  Italy,  reflect- 
ing upon  the  wealth  piled  up  by  those  mediaeval  commercial  Eepublics, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  demands  caused  by  the  consequent  luxury, 
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were  responded  to  by  the  marvellous  development  of  all  the  artistic 
iudastries,  and  by  the  production  of  the  nobler  works  of  art ;  the  idea 
that  a  similar  art  development  may  be  anticipated  in  this  modern  com- 
mercial Eepublic  of  ours,  no  longer  seems  absurd. 

When,  besides,  one  recounts  the  names  of  justly  famous  artists  that 
have  appeared  in  Europe  during  the  last  forty  years ;  and  further  con- 
siders the  marvellous  improvement  in  quality  and  increase  in  variety 
and  amount  of  productions  of  all  the  artistic  industries  both  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent  since  the  year  1850  j  nothing,  in  the  pros- 
pective art  development  of  America,  seems  impossible. 

If  effects  still  lurk  in  causes,  a  great  artistic  development  may  be  con- 
fidently predicted  in  America,  and  there  are  many  indications,  which 
might  here  be  cited,  of  its  near  approach  j  but,  at  present,  we  must  re- 
turn to  a  further  consideration  of  the  problem  of  elementary  art  train- 
ing, and  to  the  possibilities  for  such  training  afforded  by  our  system  of 
public  schools. 


ADDENDA. 

ON  FASHIONS  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

Quotations  in  regard  to  modern  "  Queen  Anne  "  and  other  vagaries  of  American  archi- 
tects from  an  article  in  the  September  1883,  number  of  Harper's  Magazine,  on 
"Recent  Buildings  in  New  York,"  written  by  Montgomery  Schuyler — "  The  best 
ten  buildings  in  the  United  States." 

The  Queen  Anne  craze  has  become  so  dangerously  epidemic,  that  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  quote  here  some  of  the  pertinent  remarks  made 
by  Mr.  Schuyler  concerning  this  latest  phase  of  mindless  and  indiscrim- 
inate imitation.  The  closing  words  of  the  article  are  given  as  ap- 
plicable to  all  art  questions  that  may  arise ;  since  they  embody  philo- 
sophic and  scientific  truths  which  should  underlie  all  artistic  effort  and 
without  which,  as  a  foundation,  no  true  art  can  be  developed  here  or 
anywhere. 

"  'Queen  Anne'  is  a  comprehensive  name  which  has  been  made  to 
cover  a  multitude  of  incongruities,  including,  indeed,  the  bulk  of  recent 
work  which  otherwise  defies  classification,  and  there  is  a  convenient 
vagueness  about  the  term  which  fits  it  for  that  use.  *  *  *  Whoever 
recalls  Viollet-le  Due's  pregnant  saying,  that '  only  primitive  sources 
supply  the  energy  for  a  long  career,'  would  scarcely  select  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  out  of  all  English  history  for  a  point  of  departure  in  the 
history  of  any  one  of  the  plastic  arts." 
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"The  revivalists  of  Queen  Anne  have  not  confined  their  attentions  to 
the  reign  of  that  sovereign.  They  have  searched  the  Jacobean  and  the 
Georgian  periods  as  well,  and  have  sucked  the  dregs  of  the  whole  Eng- 
lish Eenaissance.  Unhappily,  nowhere  in  Europe  was  the  Renaissance 
so  unproductive  as  in  the  British  Islands.  It  was  so  unproductive,  in- 
deed, that  Continental  historians  of  architecture  have  scarcely  taken 
the  trouble  to  look  it  up  or  to  refer  to  it  at  all.  Not  merely  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Gothic  revival,  but  since  the  beginning  of  the  Greek 
revival  that  was  stimulated  by  the  publication  of  Stuart's  work  on 
Athens,  in  which  for  the  first  time  uncorrupted  Greek  types  could  be 
studied,  what  contemporary  architects  have  ransacked  as  a  treasury  was 
considered  a  mere  lumber  room,  and  fell  not  so  much  into  disesteem  as 
into  oblivion.  During  two  generations  nobody  any  more  thought  of 
studjing  the  works  of  English  architecture,  from  Hawksmoor  to  'Ca- 
pability' Brown,  than  anybody  thought  of  studying  the  poetry  of  Black- 
moor  and  Hayley.  The  attempt  within  the  past  ten  years  to  raise  to 
the  rank  of  inspirations  the  relics  of  this  decadence,  which  for  years  has 
been  regarded  by  everybody  as  rather  ugly  and  ridiculous,  is  one  of  the 

strangest  episodes  in  the  strange  history  of  modern  architecture." 
******* 
"  This  justifiable  preference  for  Bowling  Green  and  Washington 
Square  and  St.  John's  Park  over  Broadway  and  Madison  Square  and 
Murray  Hill,  for  an  architecture  confessedly  colonial  over  an  architecture 
aggressively  provincial,  is  no  doubt  the  explanation  why  so  many  of  our 
younger  architects  made  haste  to  fall  in  behind  the  Queen  Anne  stand- 
ard. What  we  really  have  a  right  to  blame  them  for  is  for  not  so  far 
analyzing  their  own  emotions  as  to  discover  that  the  qualities  they  ad- 
mired in  the  older  work,  or  admired  by  comparison  with  the  newer,  were 
not  dependent  upon  the  actual  details  in  which  they  found  them.  To 
be  '  content  to  dwell  in  decencies  forever '  was  not  considered  the  mark 
of  a  lofty  character  even  by  a  poet  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne.  If  vir- 
tue were  indeed, '  too  painful  an  endeavor,'  and  if  there  were  no  choice 
except  between  the  state  of  dwelling  in  decencies  and  the  state  of  dwell- 
ing in  indecencies  forever,  we  could  but  admit  that  they  had  chosen  the 
better  part.  But  they  were  not,  in  fact,  confined  to  a  choice  between 
these  akernatives.  The  Gothic  revival  in  England,  after  twenty  years, 
had  succeeded  in  establishing  something  much  more  like  a  real  vernac- 
ular architecture  than  had  been  known  in  England  tiefore  since  the 
building  of  the  cathedrals  —  an  architecture  which,  although  starting 
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from  formulas  and  traditions,  had  attained  to  principles,  and  was  true, 
earnest,  and  alive." 

"Another  generation  of  artists  as  earnest  as  those  who  began  the 
Gothic  revival  might  have  brought  this  rough  and  swelling  bud  to  a 
splendid  blossom.  But  in  an  evil  hour,  and  under  a  strange  spell,  the 
young  architects  of  the  United  States  followed  the  young  architects  of 
England  in  preferring  the  refinements  of  a  fixed  and  developed  "archi- 
tecture to  the  rudenesses  of  a  living  and  growing  architecture." 

"  They  have  had  their  way  in  New  York  for  seven  or  eight  years, 
during  a  period  unprecedented  in  building  activity,  and  out  of  all  com- 
parison in  the  profusion  with  which  money  has  been  lavished  upon 
building  and  decoration.  What  have  they  gained  for  architectural 
art?" 

"They  have  built  so  much  and  so  expensively  that  they  have  pro- 
duced in  minds — like  some  of  their  own — which  do  not  reflect  much 
upon  these  things,  the  impression  that  if  luxury  and  art  are  not  synony- 
mous, they  are  at  least  inseparably  connected,  with  the  latter  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  hand  maiden.  But  will  any  educated  architect  assert  that  the 
characteristic  monuments  of  the  last  five  or  six  years,  greatly  superior 
in  quantity,  and  superior  by  a  great  multiple  in  cost,  are  equal  in  archi- 
tectural value  to  the  work  of  the  decade  preceding? 

"  So  the  new  departure  is  still  but  a  departure,  and  it  seems  time  that 
such  of  the  victims  of  it  as  are  artists  who  take  serious  views  of  their  art 
should  ask  themselves  why  they  continue  to  work  in  a  style  which  has 
never  produced  a  monument,  and  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  discern 
any  element  of  progress.  In  doing  Queen  Anne,  have  they  done  any- 
thing but  follow  a  fashion  set,  as  fashions  in  millinery  and  tailoring  are 
set,  by  mere  caprice! 

"The  professional  journal  which  is  the  organ  of  the  architects  in  this 
country  has  indeed  declared  that  'architecture  is  very  much  a  raatier 
of  fashion,'  and  architects  who  take  this  view  of  their  calling  will  of 
course  build  in  the  fashion,  as  they  dress  in  the  fashion,  in  spite  of 
their  own  knowledge  that  the  fashion  is  absurd.  But  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  regard  an  architect  who  takes  this  view  as  other  than  a  trades- 
man, or  to  discuss  his  works  except  by  telling  what  are  the  latest  modes, 
in  the  manner  of  the  fashion  magazines.  It  seems  impossible  for  a,rch- 
itects  who  take  this  view  of  their  a,rt  to  take  their  art  seriously,  any- 
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thing  like  so  seriously,  for  example,  as  they  take  their  incomes.  But  for 
architects  who  love  their  art  and  believe  in  it,  the  point  of 'departure'  is 
much  less  important  than  the  point  of  arrival,  and  by  such  architects 
the  historical  styles  of  architecture  will  be  rated  according  to  the  help. 
they  give  in  solving  the  architectural  problems  of  our  time. 

"  We  have  seen  that  an  architect  who  starts  from  Renaissance  archi- 
tecture and  an  architect  who  starts  from  Gothic  architecture,  if  they 
faithfully  scrutinize  their  precedents,  and  faithfully  discard  such  as  are 
inapplicable,  in  arriving  at  free  architecture  will  arrive,  so  far  as  style  is 
concerned,  at  much  the  same  result.  If  this  process  of  analysis  were  to 
be  carried  on  for  a  generation,  it  would  be  as  difQcult,  and  as  purely 
a  matter  of  speculative  curiosity,  to  trace  the  sources  of  English  and 
American  architecture  as  the  sources  of  the  composite  and  living  Eng- 
lish language,  which  is  adequate  to  every  expression. 

"  We  have  been  blaming  the  architects  for  accepting  the  forms  of 
past  architecture  without  analyzing  them.  But,  indeed,  if  architects 
had  been  analysts,  they  would  generations  ago  have  recognized  in  their 
work  that  we  do  live  in  times  unknown  to  the  ancients  whether  of 
Athens  in  the  fifth  century,  before  our  era,  or  of  Western  Europe  in 
tlie  thirteenth  century  of  our  era;  that  within  the  limits  set  by  fact 
and  reason  there  is  ample  room  for  the  exercise  of  all  accomplished 
talents,  and  verge  enough  for  the  expression  of  all  sane  temperaments, 
while  without  these  limits  nothing  can  be  done  that  will  stand  the  test 
of  fact  and  reason,  which  is  the  test  of  time ;  that  'effects'  cannot  pre- 
cede causes,  and  that  the  rudest  art  which  is  sincere  is  living  and  in 
the  way  to  be  refined,  while  the  most  refiiied  art  that  has  lost  its  mean- 
ing can  never  be  made  alive.  The  recognition  of  these  things  would 
have  prevented  a  vagary  like  the  frivolities  and  affectations  of  the 
new  departure  from  attaining  any  vogue,  but  it  would  also  have  pre- 
vented the  establishment  of  any  technical  styles  in  modern  building 
and  instead  of  reproducing  'examples'  of  one  historical  style  and 
then  of  another,  and  then  of  a  mixture  of  two,  architects  would  be 
producing  and  writers  would  be  discussing  works  of  the  great  art  of 
architecture." 

THE  BEST  TEN  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  this  connection  the  results  obtained  by  the  editor  of  the  "American 
Architect  and  Building  News,"  in  an  attempt  to  learn  which  buildings 
were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  profession,  to  be  considered  as  the  best  ex- 
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amples  of  the  art  of  architecture  in  the  United  States,  are  of  interest, 
and  may  be  useful  for  reference  in  the  future  when  it  becomes  desirable 
to  measure  the  progress  of  the  art. 

Circulars  were  sent  to  the  architects  asking  them  to  name  in  numeri- 
cal order  of  excellence,  in  confidence  so  far  as  the  publication  of  their 
own  names  were  concerned,  ten  buildings  entitled  to  rank  as  the  best 
ten. 

The  result  was  not,  as  a  whole,  as  conclusive  as  had  been  anticipated, 
since  local  priole,  as  well  as  want  of  opportunity  to  see  all  the  buildings, 
doubtless  led  to  a  wider  range  of  selection  than  would  otherwise  have 
occurred. 

In  the  case  of  the  building  ranked  first  the  result  is  to  emphasize 
this  exception  which,  by  a  general  consensus  of  the  profession,  heads 
the  list. 

The  results  were  published  in  the  issue  of  July  13, 1885,  from  which 
the  following  extracts  are  taken: 

"Total  number  of  voters,  75.    Total  number  of  buildings  mentioned, 
175.    Total  number  of  buildings  receiving  more  than  1  vote,  66." 
"The  order  in  which  they  stand  is: 

I.  Trinity  Church,  Boston.    Messrs.  Gambrel  &  Eichardson,  ar- 
chitects.    63  votes,  or  84  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast. 
n.  United  States  Capitol,  Washington,  D.C.   Messrs.  Hallet,  Had- 
field,  Hoban,  Latrobe,  Bulflnch,  Walter,  and  Clark,  archi- 
tects.   41  votes,  or  55  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast. 
ni.  House  of  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  New  York.    Mr.  E.  M.  Hunt,  ar- 
chitect.   37  votes,  or  49  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast. 
IV.  Trinity  Church,  New  York.    Mr.  Eichard  Upjohn,  architect. 

34  votes,  or  45  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast. 
V.  Jefferson  Market  Court-House,  New  York.    Mr.  P.  C.  Withers, 

architect.    23  votes,  or  30  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast. 
VI.  State  Capitol,  Hartford,  Conn.    Mr.  E.  M.  Upjohn,  architect. 

23  votes,  or  30  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast. 
Vn.  City  Hall,  Albany,  N.  Y.    Mr.  H.  H.  Eichardson,  architect. 
19  votes,  or  25  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast. 
Vin.  Sever  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass.    Mr.  H.  H.  Eichardson,  archi. 
tect.    17  votes,  or  22  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast. 
IX.  State  Capitol,  Albany,  K  Y.    Messrs.  [Fuller]  Eidlitz  and 
Eichardson,  architects.     16  votes,  or  31  per  cent,  of  the  votes 
cast. 
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X.  Town  Hall,  North  Baston,  Mass.    Mr.  H.  H.  Ricliardsoii,  archi- 
tect.   15  votes,  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast. 
The  votes  for  the  next  ten  were  relatively  so  large  that  they  are  also 
given : 

XI.  Xew  City  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Mr.  J.  Fc Arthur,  jr.,  archi- 
tect.   14. 
XII.  Casino  Theater,  New  York.    Messrs.  KimbaU  &  WisedeU, 
architects.    14. 

XIII.  Lenox  Library,  New  York.    Mr.  E.  M.  Hunt,  architect.    13. 

XIV.  Produce  Exchange,  New  York.    Mr.  G.  B.  Post,  architect.    12. 
XV.  Columbia  College,  New  York.    Mr.  C.  C.  Haight,  architect.    12. 

XVI.  Broad  Street  E.  E.  Station,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Messrs.  Wilson 
Bros.  &  Co.,  architects.    11. 
XVII.  Crane  Memorial  Library,  Quincy,  Mass.    Mr.  H.  H.  Eichard- 

son,  architect.    11. 
XVIII.  Court-House,  Providence,  E.  I.    Messrs.  Stone  &  Carpenter 
architects.    10. 
XIX.  Central  E.  E.  Station,  Providence,  E.  I.    Mr.  T.  A.  Tefft,  archi- 
tect.   10. 
XX.  Harvard  Memorial  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass.    Messrs.  Ware  & 

Van  Brunt,  architects.    8." 
The  votes  of  the  local  architects  for  local  buildings  are  also  given  for 
the  cities  of  Boston,  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 

Nine  Boston  architects  cast  22  votes,  out  of  a  possible  90,  for  12  Bos- 
ton buildings.  The  first  four  of  these  were  Trinity  Church,  by  Gambrel 
&  Richardson,  The  Ames  Building,  Bedford  street,  Eichardson.  Art 
Club  Building,  Emerson,  and  E.  H.  White  &  Co.'s  new  store,  Peabody 
&  Stearns. 

The  four  Chicago  architects  cast  8  votes,  of  a  possible  40,  naming  6 
buildings.  The  Pullman  Building,  S.  S.  Beman,  and  Philadelphia  E. 
E.  Station,  L.  Eidlitz,  head  the  list  with  2  votes  each. 

Twelve  New  York  architects  cast  70  votes,  out  of  a  possible  120,  for 
New  York  buildings.  These  are  given  to  24  buildings :  8  received  1 
vote;  9,  2  votes.  The  highest  number  of  votes  given  is  9.  To  house 
of  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  E.  M.  Hunt;  Columbia  College,  C.  C.  Haight; 
Jefferson  Market  Court-House,  P.  0.  Withers;  Trinity  Church,  Eichard 
Upjohn;  Casino  Theater,  Kimball  &  Wisedell;  houses  of  Louis  C.  Tif- 
fany and  Henry  Villard,  McKim,  Mead  &  White;  Lenox  Library,  E.  M. 
Hunt;  New  York  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company's  Building,  C.  W. 
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Clinton;  Produce  Exchange,  G-.  B.  Post.  These  ten  buildings  rank  in 
order  of  votes,  each  receiving  from  9  down  to  2  votes,  Avhich  are  given 
to  the  last  three. 

Six  Philadelphia  architects  cast  21  votes,  of  a  possible  60,  for  11 
Philadelphia  buildings.  The  Masonic  Temple,  J.  H.  Windrim,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  E.  E.  Broad  Street  Station,  Wilson  Bros.  &  Co  ,  each 
receiving  4  votes.  The  New  City  Hall,  J.  McArthur,  jr.,  and  Girard 
College,  T.  U.  Walter,  each  receiving  3  votes.  The  Insurance  Company 
of  North  America's  Building,  Cabot  &  Chandler,  has  2  votes,  the  others 
only  1  each. 

As  the  preceding  paper  was  written  long  before  the  issue  of  the  above 
lists,  the  writer  has  been  gratified  to  note  the  confirmation  by  professed 
architects  of  his  judgments  as  therein  expressed,  and  also  pleased  to 
learn  that  Mr.  Tefit  was  the  recognized  architect  of  the  Providence  B. 
R.  Depot,  which  is  ranked  19th  in  the  list. 
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TraininK  in  art  ia  American  schools  desirable  in  order  to  place  the  futnre  citizens  in 
harmony  with  their  surroundings  —  Resources  now  existing  in  the  community  for 
general  art  culture — Labor  the  great  source  of  wealth  —  The  community  equally 
interested  in  exchange  of  its  "  labor"  for  works  of  art,  whether  exchange  is  made  by 
private  citizens  or  public  officials  — The  relation  of  the  community  to  its  expen- 
dituresfor  education,  whether  public  or  private —  This  Report  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
appraisal  of  the  public,  and  a  portion  of  the  private,  resources  on  hand;  educa- 
tionally available  for  the  training  of  skilled  artists,  and  artisans,  who  shall  develop 
the  artistic  manufactures  and  industries.of  the  people  — Tendency  of  books,  paint- 
ings, sculptures,  and  art  objects  to  gravitate  from  private  to  public  ownership;  — 
to  concentrate  in  Public  Libraries  and  Art  Museums. 

Already  in  the  previous  pages,  many  phases  of  the  discussion  as  to 
the  new  educational  demands  ia  the  public  schools  and  other  educa- 
tional agencies,  have  been  illustrated  and  many  reasons  why  such 
changes  were  required  have  been  given,  accompanied  by  references  to 
the  successful  results  of  similar  experiments,  in  justification  of  the 
advocacy  in  these  papers  of  the  general  adoption  by  the  schools  of 
America  of  the  proposed  innovations. 

The  additional  argument  arising  from  a  realization  of  the  importance 
that  the  development  of  a  people  should  be  in  harmony  with  their  sur- 
roundings, and  that  to  effect  this  should  be  a  controlling  purpose  in 
any  scheme  of  public  education  has  been  reserved  till  now. 

A  public  school  course  of  training  which  should  accomplish  this  for 
all,  which  should  so  inform  every  pupil  in  regard  to  the  elementary 
principles  common  to  all  the  forms  of  art  as  to  give  them,  in  some  de- 
gree, an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  qualities  that  give  value  to  the 
products  of  artistic  industries  ;  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  should  besfe 
fit  those  who  look  forward  to  lives  of  industrious  labor  for  subsequent 
training  in  such  artistic  industries  as  will  be  the  most  desirable  for  the 
community  and  most  renumerative  to  the  individual,  would  certainlj- 
seem  to  invite  the  appellation  "Utopian,"  had  it  not  been  already  suc- 
cessfully established. 

In  a  Eepublic,  in  which  there  are  no  fixed  classes,  it  is  the  more 
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desirable  tLat  the  elementary  educatioa  given  to  all  should  be  so  sim- 
ple, broad  and  thorough  as  to  suffice  for  a  sure  foundation  on  which  to 
build.  Upon  this  basis  of  knowledge,  common  to  all,  each  individual 
may  develop  in  such  direction  and  to  such  completeness,  as  ability,  in- 
clination and  controlling  circumstances  permit. 

Without  the  power  of  appeal  to  a  common  standard  of  morals,  of 
justice  and  of  manners,  which  implies  considerable  knowledge  of  these 
subjects  by  all  the  people,  no  organized  community,  other  than  one 
under  the  rule  of  a  despot,  would  be  possible.  Knowledge  by  the 
people  of  those  things  which  affect  their  common  interest,  is  an  indes- 
pensable  pre-requesite  to  any  organized  form  of  civilization  compatible 
with  liberty  and  progress.  Since  such  a  common  basis  of  elementary 
knowledge  is  so  essential  to  the  development  of  self  governing  civilized 
communities;  it  is  only  a  logical  deduction,  a  necessary  corollary,  that 
if  it  is  desirable  that  a  community  should  develop  in  any  given  direc- 
tion, there  must  first  be  a  general  dissemination  among  the  people  of 
the  elementary  knowledge  essential  to  such  development. 

In  the  first  of  these  papers  the  fact  that  such  knowledge  of  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  arts  was  a  common  possession  of  those  peoples 
whose  Art  has  won  the  admiration  of  the  ages  was  clearly  shown.  His- 
tory and  theory  are  in  perfect  accord. 

If  then  it  is  desirable  that  the  i)eople  of  the  United  States  become  an 
art-loving  and  an  art-producing  people,  it  is  certain  that,  in  order  to 
effect  this,  some  elementary  knowledge  of  art  must  be  universally  dis- 
seminated; and  that  the  education  of  the  people  must  be  such  as  will 
both  fit  them  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  art,  and,  also,  to  become  skillful 
in  the  technical  employments  of  the  industrial  arts.  Such  general  ele- 
mentary education  of  the  people  can,  in  the  United  Slates,  only  be  at- 
tained by  means  of  the  free  public  schools.  If  it  is  urged,  in  objection, 
that  the  people  of  Greece  or  of  the  Italian  Republics  had  in  their  time 
no  similar  training  in  schools,  the  answer  is  easy  since  it  is  evident  that 
the  people  needed  no  such  formal  teaching ;  for,  from  earliest  childhood, 
they  were  everywhere  surrounded,  in  the  life  of  the  streets,  the  forum, 
the  temples,  the  churches,  by  works  of  great  artists,  which  the  children 
were  wont  to  hear  discussed  and  criticised,  as  matters  of  personal  and 
common  interest  and  concern,  by  their  elders,  and  so,  their  unconscious 
education  in  art  went  on  continuously. 

In  England  and  in  the  United  States  it  is  far  otherwise.  Such  art 
instruction  as  is  received  by  the  youth  of  these  countries  must  be,  for 
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the  most  part,  designedly  imparted.  In  this  country  the  public  schools 
furnish  the  only  adequate  agencies.  The  Nation  of  to-morrow  has  its 
birth  in  the  schools  of  to-day.  If  then,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  ever,  as  a  nation,  to  have  an  artistic  development,  the  seeds  of  that 
growth  must  be  planted  in  the  schools  of  the  children. 

In  view  of  the  statement  in  the  preceding  paper  as  to  the  era  of  lux- 
ury and  ostentation  which  is  approaching,  and  of  the  industrial  de- 
mands which  such  an  era  will  develop,  problems  usually  relegated  to 
the  political  economists  press  for  immediate  and  practical  solution.  It  is 
evident  from  the  history  of.  the  past  few  years  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  already  large  consumers  of  articles  of  art  and  lux- 
ury ;  it  is  certain,  that  the  consumption  of  these  articles  must  largely 
increase. 

The  question  who  shall  produce  these  articles  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  educator,  the  taxpayer,  and  the  political  economist.  Shall  they 
be  made  in  other  countries  by  foreign  artists  and  artificers?  Shall  they 
be  made  here  by  trained  foreigners  who  immigrate  to  thiscountry ;  or, 
shall  the  school  children  of  this  country,  the  cost  of  whose  training 
is  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers,  be  so  trained  at  school  as  to  fit  them  to 
make  such  articles  of  beauty  and  luxury  as  a  rich  people  require  and 
at  whatever  cost  will  obtain  ?  The  adoption  of  art  industrial  training 
in  schools  has  been  herein  urged  from  other  points  of  view ;  but,  though 
so  different,  they  are  not  antagonistic,  nor  do  they  obscure  this  aspect 
of  the  situation.  The  argument  springing  from  the  anticipated  increase 
of  this  present  demand  for  art  works  is  complementary  to  the  reasons 
before  adduced, — both  confirmatory  and  encouraging, — since  it  offers  a 
partial  solution  to  the  problem,  as  to  "  how,  and  where,  the  art  work- 
ers when  trained,  could  find  employment?" 

The  demand  arising  from  this  class  of  palace  builders  previously  re- 
ferred to,  bears  somewhat  adversely  upon  the  project  of  introducing 
mere  industrial  training  in  the  schools,  the  "  hand  work,"  now  some- 
what strenuously  urged.  To  have  only  the  technical  skill  of  the  black- 
smith, or  the  carpenter,  will  not  sufftce. 

It  is  a  higher  skill,  a  more  refined  form  of  labor,  that  alone  can  meet 

the  coming  demand.    The  training  to  qualify  workers  to  meet  this, 

must  be  absolutely  artistic.    It  must  be,  by  a  course  of  elementary  and 

progressive  art  training,  such  as  Walter  Smith  projected,  carried  out 

to  its  completion.    The  taste  must  be  trained,  the  highest  ideals  of  art 

comprehended,  the  technicalities  of  art  working  in  whatever  material 
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may  be  chosen,  fully  mastered.  The  public  schools  can  and  should  fit 
the  pupil  so  that  such  technical  skill  can  be,  subsequently,  most 
readily  acquired. 

This  art  training  will  also  be  found  to  be  as  desirable  for  the  art 
purchasers  as  for  the  art  workers.  There  is  a  very  different  point  of 
view  from  which  this  subject  may  be  profitably  considered ;  and  that 
is,  one  which  concerns  itself  with  the  attitude  towards  the  art  in- 
terests of  the  country,  of  the  owners  of  great  fortunes,  the  probable 
purchasers  of  the  handiwork  of  these  future  artist  workers.  In 
view  of  its  bearing  upon  the  future  art  development  of  this  country, 
it  is  a  matter  of  importance  that  these  people  should  be  possessed  of 
some  correct  knowledge  of  art,  if  they  are  to  expend  their  money  for 
works  of  art.  For  a  very  practical  reason,  the  community,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  is  very  deeply  interested  that  such  expenditures  should 
be  wisely  made.  It  by  no  means  follows  in  the  United  States,  as  yet, 
that  the  possession  of  wealth  necessarily  implies  any  form  of  culture; 
least  of  all,  of  art  culture.  Nor  ought  lack  of  the  latter  to  be  held,  in 
any  sense,  as  a  reproach  to  the  individual,  because  this  country  has 
heretofore,  —  the  Centennial  Exhibition  alone  excepted,  —  been  abso- 
lutely destitute  of  opportunities  for  the  acquisition,  by  the  public  gen- 
erally, of  art  knowledge.  Many  of  the  excuses  for  various  short- 
comings, which  are  based  upon  the  plea  that  this  is  a  young  country, 
are  absurd ;  because,  in  a  knowledge  of  literature,  for  instance,  the 
first  settlers  were  on  an  equality  with  the  most  intelligent  of  their 
English  countrymen ;  and  Americans  have  continued  to  keep  them- 
selves fully  informed  as  to  the  literary  progress  of  modern  Europe, 
while  the  amazing  development  of  the  sciences  is  of  very  recent  growth, 
and  in  these,  America  admits  no  inferiority  to  the  rest  of  the  world ; — 
but,  when  the  fine  arts  are  in  question,  the  plea  is  valid.  For  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  fair  land  was  a  wilderness,  in  which  the 
first  settlers  were  forced  to  endure  privations  and  sufferings  of  every 
kind ;  for  shelter  and  food,  the  bare  necessities  for  human  existence, 
could  only  be  scantily  provided  by  the  hardest  labor.  When  the  added 
fact,  is  recalled  that  these  settlers  cherished  the  most  earnest  religious 
abhorrence  of  every  form  of  art,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  was  little 
opportunity  for  its  existence. 

Certainly  there  was  nothing  in  the  surroundings  of  the  struggling 
colonists  to  stimulate  any  abnormal  development  of  the  arts  of  adorn- 
ment, while  the  religious  sentiments,  to  the  inspiration  of  which  the 
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noblest  achievements  of  art  have  been  ever  due,  were  active  to  repress, 
not  to  develop,  all  such  instincts ! 

The  sporadic  appearance,  a  little  more  than  a  century  later,  among 
the  Quakers,  a  people  whose  religious  opposition  to  art  was  intense,  of 
the  child  Benjamin  West  whose  inborn  instinct  for  painting  overpow- 
ered every  obstacle; — and,  amid  other  surroundings,  of  Allston,  who, 
forty  years  later,  evinced  a  genius  for  art  at  once  delicate  and  power- 
ful, are  instances  that  go  far  to  prove  the  existence  in  man  of  a  strong 
tendency  to  expression  by  means  of  the  arts; — an  instinct  which  may 
be  long  repressed  by  untoward  circumstances,  as  it  was  through  the 
Colonial  period  of  our  history,  but  which,  since  it  is  an  inherent  quality 
of  human  nature,  must  eventually  manifest  itself. 

In  fact,  in  the  leading  cities  of  the  young  Republic  there  were  at  a 
very  early  period  in  our  history  occasional  individual  artists,  mostly 
portrait  painters,  and  in  four  cities  there  were  incorporated  associa- 
tions of  artists  and  other  people  of  culture,  for  the  promotion  of  the 
fine  arts ;  nor,  for  the  last  century,  have  the  arts  been  without  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  cultivation  and  patronage  in  these  United  States,  while 
the  rapidity  and  extent  of  the  growth  of  an  interest  in  art  has  been 
one  of  the  most  notable  incidents  of  the  recent  progress  of  the  country. 
Still,  despite  these  facts,  it  remains  that  opportunities  for  any  knowl- 
edge of  art  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  a  whole, 
have  been  so  uncommon,  that  such  knowledge  has  been  not  only  not 
incumbent  on  any  particular  person,  but  often  absolutely  unattainable. 

In  the  cities  of  Europe,  an  unconsious  art  influence  pervades  the  at- 
mosphere, and,  if  heredity  goes  for  anything,  this  same  influence  has 
been  exerted  upon  many  successive  generations ;  besides,  there,  a 
knowledge  and  love  of  art  is  sedulously  cultivated,  both  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  and  by  means  of  public  art  collections.  ]5fow  the 
United  States  possesses  no  immediate  power  to  partially  remedy  this 
delioiency,  except  by  direct  training  in  the  public  schools;  this  has  been 
shown  to  be  practicable. 

In  this  country  where  large  fortunes  are  often  accumulated  in  a 
single  lifetime,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  many  a  bright  child  who 
to  day  is  a  pupil  in  the  public  schools,  will,  in  the  future,  be  found  in 
that  class  of  wealthy  possible  art  purchasers  just  referred  to;  the  in- 
fluence of  the  elementary  art  training,  which  is  urged  for  adoption  in 
the  public  schools,  is  as  desirable  for  the  art  purchasers  as  for  the  art 
workers ;  and  it  is  for  the  true  prosperity  of  the  art  industries  that 
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the  buyers  of  this  work  should  also  possess  traioed  art  knowledge  and 
taste,  for  demand  dictates  supply;  and  therefore,  for  producer  and  con- 
sumer alike,  such  art  training  in  the  public  schools  is  desirable.  Such 
training  for  all  the  dwellers  in  these  beautiful  cities  •  of  the  future, 
whether  they  are  to  be  producers  or  consumers,  is  most  to  be  desired ; 
for,  having  thus  an  intelligent  appreciation  and  delight  in  art,  they 
will,  in  either  case,  be  in  harmony  with  their  surroundings. 

It  may  perhaps  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  questions  we  are  about  to 
consider  if  a  little  preliminary  thought  is  given  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
relation  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  to  all  the  expenditures  of  that 
community  for  any  given  purpose;  both  as  regards  the  sum  of  expen-- 
ditures  made  by  private  citizens  for  similar  purposes,  and  the  amount 
expended  for  like  purposes  out  of  the  public  money  raised  by  taxes. 

This  may  be  the  more  readily  apprehended  if  we  conceive  of  the 
community  as  a  person,  who  deriving  his  income  from  different  sources, 
expends  a  certain  sum  upon  objects  of  a  given  class.  Whether  the 
amount  of  the  sum  total  paid  for  such  objects  bears  a  proper  ratio  to 
his  income,  and  to  his  other  necessary  expenditures,  is  a  far  more  Im- 
portant question  to  him,  than  whether  one  part  of  the  sum  was  paid 
from  the  income  arising  from  a  certain  source,  and  another  from  that 
arising  from  a  difi'ejcent  source.  The  total  income  is  considered  as  a 
unit  irrespective  of  its  source,  and  the  total  expenditure  is  likewise  a 
unit,  irrespective  of  the  agents  who  may  pay  it  out ;  that  is,  in  the 
case  of  our  personified  "  community,"  whether  it  is  paid  out  by  private 
individuals  from  their  own  funds  and  under  their  own  impulse,  or 
whether  it  is  paid  out  by  officials  from  public  funds,  and  acting  under 
the  specific  authority  of  the  community. 

The  objects  so  brought  into  the  possession  of  the  community  form 
an  integral  part  of  its  resources,  irrespective  of  the  agencies  whereby 
they  were  acquired,  or  the  personality  of  their  immediate  custodians. 

The  question  of  their  immediate  utility  to  the  public,  and  of  conven- 
ience of  accessibility,  is  of  quite  another  character.  Many  objects  may, 
for  a  time,  be  so  stored  and  so  inaccessible,  that  they  resemble  rather 
the  ore  in  the  unopened  mine,  than  the  minted  coin  or  the  exquisite 
chef  Woeuvre  of  the  goldsmith ;  they  are  thus  potential  rather  than 
actual  wealth;  and,  in  this  respect,  there  may  be  avast  difference  to  the 
community  between  public  and  private  ownership  of  books,  scientific 
objects,  and  works  of  art; — the  difierence  that  exists  between  the  rich 
miser  and  the  expectant  heir! 
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A  consideration  of  these  relations  between  the  public  and  the  i^rivate 
owners  of  such  treasures,  is  here  the  more  appropriate,  because,  in  this 
designedly  compendious  Eeport,  not  only  are  Industrial  Art  and  so- 
called  High  Art  treated  as  simply  different  parts  of  a  common  whole ; 
but  the  education  of  the  community  in  both  of  these  directions  is  held 
as  influenced  by  all  instrumentalities  to  which  the  citizens  can  have 
possible  access ;  not  forgetting  the  ever  increasing  volume  of  art  liter- 
ature, periodical  and  occasional,  with  the  contemporary  wealth  ot 
illustrations  that  have  so  raised  the  standard  of  the  wood  engraving  in 
American  magazines ;  which  magazines,  are  doing  so  much,  in  various 
ways,  to  popularize  an  intelligent  interest  in  art  and  in  art  Indus- 
trii's. 

And  how  varied  and  comprehensive  are  the  forces,  consciously  or 
uiicoHSciously,  exerting  upon  the  pubhc  these  educating  influences ; 
comprising,  as  they  do,  not  only  institutions  organized  with  the  definite 
purpose  of  promoting  the  art  culture  of  the  community,  but  voluntary 
art  associations  for  mutual  self  help;  the  display  in  shops  of  trades- 
men's wares;  and  the  hoarded  treasures  stored  in  private  dwellings 
for  the  delight  of  individual  owners ! 

To  recount  a  few  that  most  readily  suggest  themselves,  will,  per- 
ha])s,  give  a  more  tangible  idea  of  these  art  possessions  of  the  public. 
First  come  the  public  galleries  founded  by  private  munificence;  then 
the  occasional  Art  Loan  Exhibitions,  having  their  origin,  it  may  per- 
haps be,  in  the  pride  of  possessing  such  beautiful  art  works  and  the 
desire  for  public  admiration, —  reflected  from  the  thing  owned  to  its 
owner ; —  the  schools  of  the  Art  Academics ;  the  mutual  art  classes  un- 
dertaken by  enthusiastic  art  students;  the  night  and  day  art  in'dustrial 
schools  founded  by  Peter  Cooper  in  Ifew  York,  and  the  similar  institu- 
tions in  other  cities ;  the  Massachusetts  State  Normal  Art  School ;  the 
stated  exhibitions  of  the  drawings  of  public  school  children ;  the  street 
window  galleries  of  private  art  dealers  luring  every  passer;  and, — by 
no  means  to  be  omitted  from  any  such  enumeration  of  the  art  wealth  of 
the  community,t- the  numerous  and  increasing  art  collections  of  private 
owners  more  or  less  accessible  to  their  Mends,  and  to  the  public. 

What  are  these,  each  and  all,  other  than  the  "  plant"  already  in  the 
possession  of  the  community,  and  available  for  the  founding  of  the 
great  Industrial  and  High  Art  Institutions  of  the  future,  which,  in  fact, 
are  to  be  the  great  universities  of  the  people ;  though  they  may  bo 
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called  by  far  other  names  and  may  resemble  bat  little,  in  form  and  or- 
ganization, the  traditional  classical  university  of  the  present  ? 

As  has  already  been  stated,  all  the  art  works  owned  in  a  community 
go  to  make  up  the  sum  of  its  art  resources;  for,  what  does  it  concern 
the  community  which  possesses  these  art  works,  and  these  art  institu- 
tions, whether  they  have  been  procured  and  are  supported  by  public 
taxation,  as  are  the  courts,  jails,  almshouses  and  other  similar  institu- 
tions of  civilization,  or,  whether  individual  citizens  have  procured 
them? 

This  question  naturally  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  subject  in  its 
relation  to  the  laws  of  political  economy,  since  all  community  expendi- 
tures are  properly  classified  according  to  that  science. 

The  rights  of  private  ownership  are  individualized  and  emphasized 
iu  all  laws  and  customs,  especially  in  those  having  an  English  origin ; 
the  rights  of  property  under  English  law, —  whatever  may  be  the  theory 
of  the  laWj — being  practically  far  more  carefully  guarded  than  the  rights 
of  persons; — possessions  being  thus  ranked,  by  the  highest  authority, 
^s  far  more  precious  than  human  life  ;*  it  follows,  that,  as  wealth  is  ap- 
parently mostly  in  the  hands  of  private  owners,  the  idea  that  this  prop- 
erty holds  any  possible  relation  to  the  community,  other  than  the  pay- 
ment of  the  taxes  legally  imposed  for  public  needs,  has  been  lost  sight 
of;  often  indeed  is  unsuspected  by  the  majority  of  the  community,  and 
is  always  conveniently  ignored,  so  far  as  may  be,  by  politic  private 
owners.t  The  fact,  however,  that  labor  is  the  only  producer  of  wealth, 
is  an  axioui  of  political  science;  that  so-called  "capital,"  is  only  the 
accumulated  surplus  of  the  products  of  labor,  that  which  remains  after 
the  use  of  such  an  amount  as  is  required  for  the  support  of  the  laborers, 
is  another  axiom. 

All  wealth  then,  being  the  product  of  labor,  it  follows,  that  all  do- 
mestic trafi&c,  or  foreign  commerce,  is  but  the  exchange  of  one  product 
of  labor  for  another  product  of  labor.    The  reasons  for  the  diversity 

*The  liarrowing  circumstances  accompanying  some  recently  reported  evictions  of 
Irish  laborers,  where  the  dying.were  ruthlessly  thrust  from  shelt^  by  the  carryin<' 
ont  of  English  laws,  would  seem  to  fully  justify  tho  above  statemeut. 

t "  The  right  of  individual  property  is  no  doubt  the  very  corner  stono  of  civilization 
as  hilrhorto  understood,  but  I  am  little  impatient  of  being  told  that  property  is  enti- 
tled to  exceptional  consideration  because  it  bears  all  the  burdens  of  the  State.  It 
bears  those  indeed  which  can  most  easily  be  borne,  but  poverty  pays  with  its  person 
the  chief  expenses  of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine.  Wealth  should  not  forget  this,  for 
poverty  is  beginning  to  think  of  it  now  and  then.''  From  the  a4dres8  by  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell  at  Birmingham,  England,  October  6,  1884, 
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in  the  relative  values  of  these  products  of  labor,  are  first,  that  the 
quantity  of  labor,  that  is,  the  cost  of  the  support  of  the  laborer  for 
a  given  period  and  the  time  consumed  in  procuring  or  making,  and  in 
delivering  these  products  to  the  consumer,  differs ;  and,  secondly,  that 
a  distinction  in  the  character  of  the  labor  expended  is  recognized. 
This  difference  in  kind,  is  expressed  by  the  terms  "  skilled "  or  "  un- 
skilled" labor;  a  further  difference  in  values  arises  from  the  fact 
that  some  qualities  are  very  rare,  hence  articles  made  by  persons  ca- 
pable of  imparting  to  them  such  qualities  acquire  exceptional  value. 
Art  work,  being  entirely  personal,  depending  wholly  on  the  peculiar 
powers  of  the  individual  artist,  and  so  limited  by  the  ability  of  a  sin- 
gle laborer  to  produce  it,  is  necessarily  rare  and  therefore  may  pos 
sess  two  elements  of  value, — relative  excellence  as  art,  and  scarcity ; 
hence,  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  corollary,  that  the  most  valuable  labor- 
ers a  community,  large  or  small,  could  possess,  would  be  art  laborers ; — 
true  artists.  The  history  of  Italy,  since  the  renaissance  of  art,  is  a  com- 
plete demonstration  of  this  proposition.  To  its  great  artists  while 
living,  and  still  more  since  their  death,  is  due,  in  large  measure,  its 
prosperity.  The  desire  to  look  on  the  works  there  preserved  of  the 
great  historic  artists  of  Italy,  has,  for  centuries,  drawn  an  ever  increas- 
ing throng  of  visitors  flrom  all  over  the  civilized  world  to  that  country ; 
and  the  prosperity  of  living  Italians  to-day  is  largely  due  to  the  home 
market  for  their  labor  afforded  by  the  influx  of  foreigners  who  come 
just  to  look  at,  and  enjoy,  the  products  of  the  labor  of  artists  long 
since  dead.  The  conclusion  just  expressed  that  the  most  valuable 
laborers  a  country  could  possess  would  be  art  laborers  is  strikingly  con- 
firmed by  an  item  in  relation  to  the  works  of  an  eminent  living  French 
artist  which,  as  this  Eeport  is  going  through  the  press,  appears  in  The 
Art  Amateur  of  March,  1884 :  "  The  complete  work  of  Meissonier  con- 
sists, at  the  present  moment,  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  pictures ; 

*  *  *  it  has  been  calculated  that  as  prices  now  run  Meissonier's 
life's  work  represents  a  monetary  value  of  some  $10,000,000.  These 
four  hundred  and  twenty  pictures  have,  however,  not  brought  the 
painter  more  than  $800,000;  the  difference,  $9,200,000,  has  passed 
through  the  hands  of  those  who  have  bought  and  speculated  on  his 
painting."  In  other  words,  this  "difference"  represents'  the  worth,  as 
mere  merchandise,  of  the  productions  of  this  one  worker  to  the  fortu- 
nate community  that  possesses  such  a  laborer. 

As  labor  is  the  only  source  of  wealth,  it  follows  that  the  disparity  of 
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wealth  in  the  hands  of  private  owners  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  some 
have  possessed  themselves  of  a  larger  share  of  the  products  of  the  labor 
of  their  fellow  human  beings,  than  have  others.  A  further  considera- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  private  ownership  and  individual  accumula- 
tion of  wealth,  would  direct  us  into  the  discussion  of  a  class  of  eco- 
nomic problems,  by  no  means  unimportant,  but  foreign  to  our  present 
subject,  which  is  the  relation  of  the  community  to  all  expenditures 
made  for  the  same  kiad  of  objects  ;  whether  such  objects  are  paid  for  by 
private  citizens  of  that  community  from  their  personal  funds,  or 
whether  they  are  purchased  by  officials,  and  paid  for  out  of  community 
funds  raised  by  taxation. 

If  we  hold  fast  to  the  truth  that  all  exchange  of  articles  is  but  an  ex- 
change of  the  products  of  labor ;  that  all  the  wealth  of  a  community 
is  but  the  accumulation  of  the  surplus  products  of  the  labor  of  that 
community ;  we  shall  see  that  any  exchange  of  products  is  always  an 
exchange  of  the  labor  of  the  community,  and  is  wholly  unaffected  by 
the  personality  of  those  who  may  make  the  exchange.  In  all  cases  of 
purchase  or  exchange,  the  product  of  the  labor  of  the  given  community 
is  transferred  to  some  other  community,  in  exchange  for  the  product  of 
the  labor  of  that  other  community.  The  fact  of  the  local  taxation  of 
personal  property  corroborates  this  statement.     • 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  community  pays  for  the  public  almshouses, 
court-houses,  and  jails.  The  labor  of  the  community  has  built  up  these 
buildings,  when  the  same  labor  might  otherwise  have  been  expended 
in  building  factories,  warehouses,  and  dwellings,  public  halls,  libra- 
ries, art  galleries,  theaters,  and  churches,  adding  thereby  to  the 
wealth  producing  and  wealth  enjoying  facilities  of  the  community;  and 
that  this  great  tax,  arising  from  the  diversion  of  so  much  labor  to  the 
building  of  public  eleemosynary  or  restraining  buildings,  is  a  tax  im- 
posed upon  the  industrious,  virtuous  and  thrifty  citizens,  by  the  crim- 
inal, the  idle  and  the  unthrifty.  By  building  these  institutions  of  re- 
straint, or  of  charity,  the  people  recognize  the  need  of  sacrificing  some 
portion  of  the  products  of  their  individual  labor  for  the  common  needs 
of  order  and  security. 

Now  order  and  security  once  provided  for,  the  community,  as  does 
the  individual,  recognizes  other  needs,  and  is  willing  to  part  with  the 
proceeds  of  its  labor  to  supply  these  needs.  When  such  articles  as  are 
demanded  by  the  higher  cravings  of  civilized  humanity  are  once  ob- 
tained, they  are  therefore  rightly  to  be  considered  as  a  portion  of  the 
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possessions  of  that  community ;  nor  can  their  influence,  or  the  pleasure 
and  instruction  they  give,  ever  be  wholly  confined  to  their  individual 
owners ;  indeed  commonly  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
often,  in  the  case  of  many  private  owners  in  America,  such  scientific, 
literary  and  art  collections,  are  thrown  open  to  the  public ;  under  as 
few  restrictions  as  are  compatible  with  the  exigencies  of  private  resi- 
dences. 

In  illustration  of  this  generous  disposition  of  private  owners  of  art 
collections,  it  may  be  here  stated,  with  no  invidious  discrimination  on  the 
writer's  part,  toward  the  many  equally  liberal  though  here  unnamed  art 
owners,  throughout  the  United  States,  that  Mr.  Corcoran,  in  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Walters,  in  Baltimore,  Mr.  Gibson,  and  Mr.  Claghorn,  in  Phila- 
delphia, Mr.  Belmont,  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  and  notably  Mr.  John  Taylor 
Johnston,  in  Ifew  York,  have,  in  some  of  these  cases  for  many  years, 
willingly  admitted  their  fellow  townsmen  to  their  galleries ;  and  have, 
on  numerous  occasions,  placed  their  choicest  works  on  public  exhibi- 
tion. 

There  is  some  instinct  of  fellowship  in  Imman  nature  that  impels  to 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  their  nominal  owners  that  others  should  see 
such  works,  though  it  may  well  -be  doubted  whether  any  individual 
owner  of  these  master  pieces,  any  more  than  the  mass  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, ever  formulated  to  himself, — whether,  in  fact,.he  would  not  resent 
as  impertinent  and  false, — any  such  statement  of  the  truth  of  the  case  as 
that  these  beautiful  works,  which  he  had  personally  collected  with  so 
much  pains,  in  which  he  took  such  delight,  and  for  which  he  had  parted 
with  so  much  money,  were,  in  any  sense,  the  outcome  of  the  commu- 
nity in  which  he  lived ;  among  whom  he  inherited  from  others,  or  him- 
self acquired  in  business,  his  fortune.  Still  less  would  he  be  likely  to 
imagine  that  he  had  been  but  the  self-appointed  agent  of  the  community, 
in  acquiring  for  it  these  treasures  ;  or  that  the  community  had  had  any 
remotest  agency  in  furnishing  the  means  for  their  acquisition. 

None  the  less  is  it  true  of  the  purchase  of  all  such  collections,  that 
though  the  agents  employed  in  the  various  transactions  may  be  many, 
and  the  years  intervening  between  the  accumulation  of  the  wealth  and 
its  disbursement  for  these  works  of  art,  not  a  few  ;  yet,  though  in  each 
case  it  is  apparently  a  transaction  between  private  persons,  it  is  the 
community  which  pays  for  them;  because,  inevitably,  labor  pays  for 
them  since  they  are  the  products  of  labor  which,  if  not  given  to  them, 
plight  have  been  given  tp  something  else, 
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Now,  that  that  labor  was  tbe  labor  of  the  community  needs  no  for- 
mal proving,  since  it  is  clear,  to  the  dullest  comprehension,  that  the 
exertions  of  no  single  individual,  though  prolonged  through  the  long- 
est period  ever  allotted  to  human  existence,  would  suffice  to  hoard  up 
any  such  surplus  beyond  the  sum  used  for  his  own  sustenance,  as 
would  equal,  the  smallest  of  these  accumulations  which  are  now  spoken 
of  as  "fortunes."  The  surplus  labor  of  many  individuals  must  be 
united,  before  any  great  aggregation  of  wealth  can  be  accumulated ;  so 
that  it  follows  that,  whoever  may  be  the  holder  of  that  sum,  it,  in  itself, 
is  but  the  result  of  the  toil  of  many  laborers,  and  therefore,  it  is  the 
product  of  the  community. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  at  first  seem,  this  applies  equally  to  those  for- 
tunes accruing  to  individual  inventors  who,  by  new  applications  of 
science  and  ingenuity  to  hitherto  unknown  or  worthless  material,  may 
be  said  to  have  thus  created  wealth ;  and  who  were,  therefore,  so  cited 
in  our  previous  summing  up  of  the  "sources"  of  the  sudden  accretion 
of  wealth  in  the  United  States.  The  products  of  their  ingenuity 
are  only  transformed  into  wealth  by  exchange,  and  are  only  given  a 
money  value  by  the  willingness  of  others  to  exchange  money,  the  rep- 
resentative of  labor,  for  them;  and  the  labor  which  is  thus  repre- 
sented, is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  product  of  the  community. 

An  Astor  or  a  Vanderbilt,  each  master  of  many  millions,  buys  a 
costly  painting  in  Paris  and  brings  it  to  this  country ;  labor  in  this 
country  paid  for  that  painting  just  as  surely  as  labor  in  France  paid 
for  the  other  costly  painting,  which,  at  the  same  time,  the  French 
minister  bought  for  the  government  and  hung  in  the  Luxemburg  Pat- 
ace;  and  each  community  has  exchanged  so  much  labor  of  one  kind 
for  so  much  of  another,  equally  whether  the  minister  of  state  or  the 
private  citizen  made  the  exchange  of  the  commodities  of  labor  requi- 
site to  secure  the  pictures ! 

This  Eeport  then  merely  attempts  an  enumeration  of  the  art  build- 
ings, works  of  art,  art  educational  appliances  and  instrumentalities 
now  accessible  to  the  public;  obviously,  the  art  works  held  by  private 
owners  are  not  equally  accessible  for  such  enrolment;  otherwise  if  the 
statements  just  made  are  not  erroneous,  they  would  properly  be  enu- 
merated in  any  such  estimate  of  the  art  possessions  of  the  community  ■ 
as  it  is,  they  hold  the  same. relation  to  public  art  galleries  as  do  the 
unknown  private  collections  of  books  to  the  known  public  libraries  • 
that  is,  the  community  is  vastly  richer  than  it  realizes,  or  than  com- 
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monly  appears,  in  books,  and,  likewise, — as  the  many  comparatively 
recent  "Art  loan  collections"  have  shown, — in  works  of  art.  It  has 
thus  already  accumulated  a  valuable  capital  of  knowledge  concerning 
art,  and  of  art  works,  which  may  serve  to  advance, — as  books  at  home 
buttress  and  aid  the  work  of  the  common  schools, — the  proposed  new 
development  of  industrial  and  high  art,  as  a  factor  in  education,  and  a 
source  of  material  wealth  and  of  increased  refinement. 

By  thus  grouping  in  one  view,  as  is  attempted  in  these  volumes,  all 
these  scattered  and  varied  local  institutions,  formerly  but  little  known 
beyond  a  limited  circle,  it  is  hoped  that  a  valuable  contribution  will 
have  been  made  to  the  material  requisite  for  a  full  consideration  and 
wise  decision  of  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  public  shall  direct  educa- 
tion towards  the  industrial  and  artistic  development  of  the  manufact- 
ures and  industries  of  the  people. 

To  return,  for  a  moment,  to  the  statement  that  in  the  economic  con- 
sideration of  the  expenditure  of  a  whole  community  for  a  given  purpose, 
it  mattered  little  whether  this  was  done  ostensibly  and  formally  by  the 
community  ofBcially,  or  whether  it  was  done  either  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  individual  citizens. 

Let  us  take  a  once  familiar  instance.  When  public  free  schools  were 
first  introduced,  as  they  were  some  fifty  or  more  years  ago  in  many  New 
England  communities,  they  met  with  fierce  opposition  from  two  classes; 
namely,  from  reluctant  and  short-sighted  taxpayers,  who  objected  to 
paying  for  the  schooling  of  their  neighbors'  Children,  and  from  those 
pecuniarily  interested  in  maintaining  privHte  schools;  the  numerous 
obstacles  having  their  origin  in  social  or  religious  prejudices,  though 
sometimes  by  no  means  insignificant,  proved  to  be  so  ephemeral  as  not 
to  need  mention.  As  the  public  schools  began  to  improve,  many  tax- 
payers, patrons  of  the  private  schools,  reasoned  that  it  was  useless  to 
pay  twice  for  the  schooling  of  their  children,  so  new  public  school-houses 
and  additional  public  school  teachers  were  necessitated,  because  there 
were  still  just  as  many  school  children  to  be  sent  to  school  and  taught, 
after  the  private  schools  were  given  up,  as  before.  If  all  the  children 
in  the  community  were  to  be  taught,  which  is  assumed ;  what  differ- 
ence did  it  make  to  the  community  as  a  whole,  whether  they  were 
nominally  taught  in  public  and  in  private  schools ;  or  all  in  private,  or 
all  in  public  schools,  unless  some  advantage  might  inhere  to  one  or  to 
the  other,  in  better  econotiic  arrangement  by  which  one  roof  might 
gbelter  a  larger  numbep  of  children ,  or  better  iqstruotion  might  be 
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given;  which  latter  considerations,  by  the  way,  have  been  practically, 
in  most  New  England  communities,  decided  in  favor  of  public  schools. 

Shelter  was  required  for  so  many  children,  teachers  were  required 
for  so  many  children,  the  community  was  to  provide  thesej  to  pay  for 
them,  to  divert  so  much  labor  from  other  industries  and  purposes  to 
this ;  this  being  so,  what  was  it  but  a  question  of  convenience  whether 
it  was  done  as  a  community  for  public  school  expenses,  or  as  individuals 
for  private  school  expenses  ?  The  private  teachers  were  employed  in 
the  public  schools,  the  tax  paying  parent  saw  that  his  own  children 
were  taught  at  the  same  time  and  as  thoroughly  as  his  neighbors,  and 
the  few  childless  taxpayers  had  long  before  learned  to  look  on  "  educa- 
tion "  as  their  cheapest  "  insurance  tax." 

This  relation  of  the  means  and  appliances  of  culture  to  the  community, 
which  the  evolution  of  the  public  school  system  exemplifies,  underlies 
all  the  instrumentalities  of  civilization.  Every  community  in  its  on- 
ward progress  resembles  Wordsworth's  cloud,  which 

Heareth  not  the  loud  winds  when  they  caU 
And  moveth  all  together,  if  it  move  at  all. 

No  person  can  be  wholly  separated  from  the  community  in  which  he 
lives,  or  be  very  different  from  those  by  whom  lie  is  surrounded,  humili- 
ating as  the  fact  may  be  to  individual  self-conceit,  nor  can  any  evade 
the  debt  owed  to  ancestors  and  to  contemporaries ;  he  is  what  he  is,  by 
virtue  of  what  they  have  been  and  are.  Every  man  is  largely  the  crea- 
tion of  his  environment,  on  which  he,  in  turn,  reacts. 

Were  it  not  for  this  mutual  interdependence  between  the  individual 
and  society,  there  would  seem  something  almost  inexplicable  in  the  per- 
sistence and  certainty  with  which  all  large  private  collections  of  desir- 
able articles  such  as  books,  statues,  paintings  and  works  of  art  indus- 
try, continually  break  away  from  private  ownership,  and  seek  the  pub- 
lic libraries  and  museums ;  as  it  is,  an  unerring,  unresting  law  of  justice, 
underlies  and  necessitates  the  movement.  These  works  were  the  prod- 
uct of  the  community,  of  its  civilization,  its  wealth,  its  labor,  and  they 
return  to  it  by  an  instinct  as  sure  as  that  of  the  finny  sea- wanderers  to 
their  inland  haunts  of  brook  and  river.  Aladdin  may  compel  these 
genii  to  serve  him  for  the  time,  but  they  are  the  slaves  of  the  lamp,  not 
of  the  man  ;  and,  as  the  community  is  always  richer  and  more  power- 
ful than  any  one  of  its  individual  members,  so,  sooner  or  later,  it  holds 
Aladdin's  lamp,  and,  thus  compelled  by  the  genii  slaves  of  the  lamp,  the 
chef  cPauvres  of  the  artist  escape  from  the  custody  of  the  connoisseurs, 
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cind  find  their  longed  for  and  predestined  home,  on  the  walls  of  tlie 
Publib  Gallery !  The  choice  volumes  of  the  book  fancier  reach  the 
shelves  of  the  Public  Library.* 

The  great  creative  works  of  man's  genius  can  no  more  be  narrowed 
down  to  private  ownership,  than  can  the  sky,  the  ocean,  and  the  liberal 
air. 

*  The  ink  on  this  page  -was  hardly  dry  when  the  following  item  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Tribune  of  January  3,  1884 : 

"  Yesterday  it  became  known  in  Preston,"  says  The  Manchester  Chiardian  of  Decem- 
ber 20,  ' '  that  Mr.  Bichard  Newsham,  who  died  on  Friday  last,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year, 
had  bequeathed  to  the  corporation  of  Preston,  his  native  town,  the  whole  of  his  mag- 
nificent collection  of  pictures,  bronzes,  statuary,  and  porcelain,  valued  altogether  at 
from  £60,000  to  £70,000.  These  treasures  are  to  be  placed  in  the  art  galleries  of  the 
Free  Library  and  Museum,  a  splendid  building  now  in  course  of  erection  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Market  Place,  for  which  the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  Harris  granted  £100,000. 
Mr.  Newsham's  gallery  inclndes  twenty  of  W.Hunt's  water  colors,  and  many 
works  by  LinneU,  sr.,  Holland,  Frith,  Egg,  Herbert,  Leslie,  Maclise,  Cox,  Poole,  etc. 
Among  them  are  'Antwerp  Cathedral,'  by  D.  Roberts,  with  whom  Mr.  Newsham 
was  on  intimate  terms  for  many  years ;  Etty's  '  By  the  Waters  of  Babylon,'  and  '  The 
Guards  Coming  up  Whitehall,'  by  David  Cox.  It  is  stated  that  the  late  Emperor 
Napoleon  in.,  when  in  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  was  extremely  anxious  to  be- 
come the  possessor  of  Mr.  Newsham's  whole  collection  of  art  treasures,  which,  fortu- 
nately for  the  inhabitants  of  Preston,  the  deceased  gentlemen  declined  to  part  with 
at  any  price." 
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Former  policy  of  England  toward  her  colonies  —  Englisli  monopoly  of  the  American 
beaver —  Sealskins  sent  to-day  to  London  to  be  dyed  —  The  industrial  development 
of  the  American  colonists  sedulously  repressed  by  the  English  Government — Colo- 
nists were  to  be  held  as  customers  not  suffered  to  become  rival  producers — Causes 
of  the  Eevolution  to  be  found  in  an  industrial  rebellion  —  Policy  of  England  to-day 
unchanged— Free  trade  essential  to  the  crowded  population  of  a  limited  island — 
This  island  policy  not  necessarily  the  best  for  a  continental  people — England's 
desire  to  manufacture  for  the  world  —  England  seeks  to  monopolize  the  cairying- 
trade  of  the  world — Superior  skill  in  arts  and  industries  a  better  safeguard  for  a 
nation  than  tariffs — Causes  of  persistence  of  English  influence  in  America  spite  of 
influx  of  alien  immigration — American  schools  tend  to  produce  homogenity  of 
people  and  to  suppression  of  dialects  —  Indications  of  a  renewal  of  English  emigra- 
tion to  the  United  States — English  school  geographies — Knowledge  of  the  United 
States  and  emigration  to  "the  States,"  sedulously  repressed  by  England  for  a  cen- 
tury— English  and  European  estimates  of  the  United  States,  previous  to  1860  — 
European  estimate  in  1830,  see  Chapter  V,  Lounsbury's  Life  of  Fenimore  Cooper — 
Historical  summary  of  England^s  course  towards  the  United  States  for  a  century — 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  at  the  Centennial — Preponderance  shown  of  Eng- 
lish-speaking and  protestant  races — Probable  increase  of  English-speaking  peo- 
ple— Mr.  Gladstone  on  this  prospect  —  Statistics  showing  past  and  estimated  in- 
crease— Letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Mr.  George  W.  Smalley  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  —  Comments  by  London  Times  —  Oration  on  "Democracy"  at  Birmingham 
by  James  Russell  Lowell. 

As  there  was  occasion  in  one  of  the  preceding  papers  to  refer  to  the 
existence  of  a  decorous  domestic  architecture  in  the  early  years  of  this 
Kepublic,  so,  for  similar  reasons  it  now  seems  proper,  in  view  of  the 
emphasis  given  to  the  fact  that  such  art  opportunities  and  artistic 
training  as  are  common  in  European  countries  have  been  almost  wholly 
lacking  in  the  United  States,  that  equal  prominence  should  likewise  be 
given  to  the  fact  that,  despite  these  evident  disadvantages,  there  had 
been,  long  before  the  era  of  the  Centennial  Exposition,  a  very  consid- 
erable development  of  artistic  industries  in  this  country;  enough,  cer- 
tainly, to  warrant  belief  in  the  art  capacities  of  Americans,  and  to  give 
confidence  in  the  future  evolution  of  art  in  America  in  all  possible 
phases. 
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It  also  seems  fitting,  since  the  publication  of  these  volumes  has  been 
so  long  delayed,  that  some  attempt  should  be  made  to  recount  the  evi- 
dences that,  in  the"  nine  years  that  have  elapsed  since  its  close,  the 
Centennial  Exposition  has  effected  some  practical  results  by  stimulat- 
ing the  creation  of  new,  and  the  development  of  former  art  industries. 

In  neither  of  these  fields  can  the  present  papers  lay  any  claims  to 
completeness,  for,  while  an  exhaustive  research  in  both  would  b&  full  of 
interest,  it  would  not  now  be  possible  to  give  the  results  of  such  an  in- 
vestigation in  the  present  work;  all  that  can  be  attempted  is  in  the  way 
of  general  statements  and  suggestions.'  There  are  a  sufficient  number 
of  well  known  facts  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  many  art  industries 
in  the  United  States  during  the  first  century  of  the  nation's  history, 
while  evidences  of  the  great  stimulus  given  to  the  development  of  such 
industries  by  the  Exposition  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1876  everywhere 
abound. 

It  should  be  remembered  when  making  such  comparisons,  that  the 
policy  of  England  towards  her  colonies  and  dependencies  during  and 
long  subsequent  to  the  time  she  held  the  united  American  colonies,  was 
to  discourage  and,  so  far  as  was  possible,  to  prohibit  any  independent 
development  of  manufactures.  The  colonists  were  to  be  the  legitimate 
and  permanent  customers  of  English  manufacturers,  dependent  upon 
the  mother  country  for  all  they  needed,  but  were  never  to  be  suffered 
to  beeome  their  rivals ! 

As  an  instance  of  this  policy  it  may  be  stated,  that,  although  America 
was  the  home  of  the  beaver  from  whose  fur  men's  hats  were  then 
made,  the  colonists  were  rigorously  prevented  from  making  their  own 
hats ;  the  skins  must  be  sent  to  England,  and  the  hats  made  there 
were  to  be  bought,  at  high  prices,  by  the  Americans  who  had  trapped 
the  beavers !  It  is  a  somewhat  curious  fact,  illustrative  of  the  persist- 
ence of  a  given  industry  when  once  established,  that,  to-day,  though 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  the  home  of  the  far  seal,  belong  to  the  United 
States  and  the  seal  fishery  is  the  monopoly  of  an  American  company, 
yet  the  requisite  preparation  and  dyeing  of  the  skins  to  render  the  furs 
marketable  is  still  done  in  England ! 

For  the  first  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  their  history  as  colonists,  the 
settlers  in  America  were  thus  held  in  leading  strings ;  while  any  inde- 
pendent development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  or  of  the 
inventive  genius  of  the  people,  was  sedulously  repressed.  Bricks  for 
building  were  imported  from  Holland  and  from  England,  though  the 
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plastic  clay,  out  of  which  so  many  cities  have  since  been  built,  lay  be- 
neath their  feet  and  vainly  waited  their  labor.  Tools  and  manufactures 
were  imported.  The  native  forests  indeed  furnished  timber,'  and  the 
sturdy  settlers  the  labor  needed  to  erect  their  houses  of  wood,  but  their 
architecture  was  English,  and  English  furniture  filled  the  houses. 

Such  spinning  and  weaving  as  could  be  done  in  the  farm  houses  by 
wives  and  daughters,  was,  happily,  beyond  the  reach  of  English  gov- 
ernors, and  homespun  was  the  colonists'  sole  defence  against  English 
exactions ;  for  the  undertaking  of  any  manufacture  was  in  every  way 
discouraged. 

The  outcry  against  the  stamp  act  and  the  spilling  of  the  tea  in  Bos- 
ton Harbor,  were  but  the  outbursts  of  a  flaming  resentment,  not  longer 
to  be  repressed,  against  continued  and  petty  tyrannies  in  the  interest 
of  the  English  manufacturer  and  shopkeeper.  The  political  revolution 
that  ensued  had  its  roots  deep  in  an  industrial  rebellion !  * 

In  the  endeavor  to  impose  upon  all  peoples,  especially  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  supremely  selfish  doctrine  of  free 
trade,  England  still  pursues  the  purposes  of  two  centuries  ago ; 
only,  as  the  CTnited  States  has  become  a  powerful  nation,  she  now  uses 
persuasion  where  then  she  thought  no  other  arguments  than  those  of 
brute  force  necessary ;  as  witness  the  destruction  and  prevention  of 
any  independent  industries  in  Ireland,  which  could  by  any  possibility 
rival  those  of  England. 

That  the  descendants  of  the  Americans  of  the  Eevolution  should  so 
little  heed  the  causes  which  led  to  that  momentous  event;  should  profit 
so  little  by  the  experience  of  their  ancestors  as  to  tolerate  in  their  uni- 
versities and  colleges  the  inculcation  of  English  free  trade  theories ; 
should,  in  other  words,  train  their  educated  classes  to  a  theory  of  politi- 
cal economy  which  is  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  productive  interests 
of  their  country — is  passing  strange. 

*  The  following  sentence  taken  from  an  abstract  of  the  address  delivered  by  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Governor-General  of  Canada,  in  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
October  12,  1885,  on  the  subject  of  British  Colonial  Federation,  is  quoted  as  sustain- 
ing,, incidentally,  the  assertions  here  made  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  mother 
country  towards  the  colonies.  Lrtrd  Lansdowne  said  that  "the  feelings  of  Great 
Britain  towards  her  colonies  had  passed  through  three  separate  phases :  First,  that 
of  grasping  selfishness,  which  ended  in  the  loss  of  the  American  colonies ;  next  a 
period  whicli  was  one  of  indifference ;  and  the  last  is  one  of  strong  desire  for  a  closer 
union — for  federation."  ^ 
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ent  work  is,  in  fact,  largely  a  record  of  the  influence  upon  American 
development  of  English  thought  and  action  subsequent  to  the  holding 
of  the  World's  Pair  in  Hyde  Park  in  1851.  Although  the  people  of 
this  country  may  be,  from  many  causes,  more  readily  responsive  to  Eu- 
ropean Continental,  and  to  Oriental  influences  in  matters  of  taste  than 
are  the  English  people,  it  is  still  true,  and  must  long  remain  so,  that 
the  most  eftectual  influence  because  most  permanent  and  persistent  in 
its  action,  in  modifying  and  shaping  the  education,  the  indusfries,  and 
consequently  the  politics,  and  policies,  of  the  United  States,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  example  of  England.  A  common  language  and  literature, 
a  common  origin,  with  its  store  of  memories,  customs,  and  beliefs, — 
though  in  this  instance  somewhat  modified  by  accessions  from  other 
nations, —  must  lead  inevitably  to  a  cognate  development,  and  to  sym- 
pathies and  characteristics,  which  must  outlast  all  prejudices  and 
antipathies  originating  in  transitory  causes. 

The  self-respecting  American  of  this  last  quarter  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  while  he  will  equally  avoid  the  extremes  known  respectively  as 
"Anglomania"  and  "Anglophobia,"  and  will  seek  to  carefully  conserve 
the  social  and  political  differences,  designedly  and  wisely  established  by 
the  founders  of  America  when  they  initiated  the  experiment  of  the  new 
Eepublic,  seeking  by  means  of  those  changes  to  avoid  the  perpetuation 
of  certain  evils  inherent  in  English  laws  and  customs, —  since,  as  has 
been  well  stated,  "their  problem  was  how  to  adapt  English  principles 
and  precedents  to  the  new  conditions  of  American  life,  and  they  solved 
it  with  singular  discretion"; — and,  while  he  acknowledges  the  debt  du& 
to  France  for  aid  given  to  the  infant  Eepublic  during  the  war  of  Eevolu- 
tion,  and  recognizes  as  continuing,  the  formative  influence  of  the  artis- 
tic culture  and  the  art  manufactures  of  the  French,  upon  the  -tastes,, 
manners,  and  fashions  in  dress,  of  the  American  people ;  and  farther^ 
while  he  realizes  the  modifying  influence  of  the  vast  immigration  of 
Germans  since  '^ ;  and  the  influx  from  Ireland,  beginning  with  the 
years  of  famine  that  desolated  tha?t  fair  island ;  and  while  he  in  no  wise 
ignores  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  America  in  the  presence  of  so 
large  a  population  of  African  Americans,  and  in  the  new  problems 
arising  out  of  the  events  of  the  last  twenty  five  years ;  must  still,  when 
all  these  conditions  have  been  summed  up,  admit,  that,  in  spite  of  all 
these  opposing  and  modifying  elements,  the  influence  of  England,  of 
English  thought,  manners  and  customs,  philosophies,  laws,  literature, 
and  science,  upon  the  development  and  progress  of  America,  in  all  the 
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It  is  England's  policy  now,  as  ever,  to  manufacture  and  carry  for  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Certainly,  as  a  policy  for  an  island  nation  which  must 
obtain  the  food  necessary  for  its  existence  from  other  lauds,  it  is  com- 
prehensible ;  but  why  a  continental  nation,  containing  within  itself  all 
resources  essential  for  the  existence  and  prosperity  of  its  inhabitants, 
should  adopt  a  policy  invented  for,  and  adapted  to, .diametrically  oppo- 
site conditions,  passes  comprehension. 

While  there  would  be  manifest  impropriety  in  entering  here  upon  a 
political  disquisition  as  to  whether  the  doctrines  of  free  trade  or  those 
of  protection  are  now  most  desirable  for  the  United  States,  it  seems  en- 
tirely pertinent  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  unquestioning  acceptance 
and  promulgation  in  American  colleges  of  English  theories  of  political 
economy,  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  desirable  for  adoption  by  this  coun- 
try ;  since  in  any  event  the  question  is  largely  one  of  expediency  vary- 
ing with  circumstances,  for  certainly  to  be  able  to  accurately  predict 
the  exact  moment  when  an  infant  industry  could  go  alone  and  no  longer 
stood  in  need  of  any  outside  aid,  would  demand  the  infallibility  of  inspi- 
ration. Nevertheless,  er-ential  as  protection  may  be  during  the  infancy 
of  industries,  superior  skill  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  forms  a  bet 
ter  security  for  a  people  than  any  device  of  tariffs  on  imports.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  work  is  the  consideration  of  methods  for  promoting  and 
making  general  such  knowledge  as  will  tend  to  impart  and  develop  this 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Other  questions, 
which  may  arise  in  the  progress  of  this  consideration,  are  to  be  held  as 
simply  incidental  and  subordinate,  though  often,  it  is  believed,  cooper- 
ative to  this  purpose. 

When  Matthew  Carey  came  from  Ireland  to  Philadelphia,  he  retained 
so  vivid  a  memory  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  England  on  the  industries 
of  Ireland,  that  he  clearly  comprehended,  that  if  Americans  were  ever 
to  be  independent  politically,  they  must  be  equally  independent  indus- 
trially. This  truth  has  never  since  been  quite  forgotten  in  Philadelphia. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  is 
practically  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  inventions  and  manufact- 
ures of  the  American  people,  some  idea  is  conveyed  of  the  surprising 
rapidity  and  extent  of  their  industrial  development. 

In  the  preceding  pages  sufflcient  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
English  influence  perceptible  in  the  early  architecture  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  long  continuing  influence  of  England  in  all  matters 
of  taste  and  fashions  in  buildings,  furniture  and  dress ;  while  this  pres- 
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varied  phases  which  are  included  in  the  term  "  civilization,"  largely 
^preponderates. 

If  the  reason  is  sought  for  this  surviving  influence  of  a  country 
"which,  during  the  past  half  century,  has  contributed  but  a  small  mi- 
nority to  the  great  throng  of  emigrants,  fleeing  from  narrow  European 
conditions  to  limitless  American  opportunities,  it  is  not  hard  to  find. 
For  more  than  two  centuries,  including  the  first  half  century  subse- 
quent to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  successful  organiza- 
tion of  the  new  Eepublic,  the  white  population  of  the  American  Colo- 
nies and  of  the  United  States  was  practically  homogeneous.    During 
the  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth  and  first  half  of  the  Mneteenth  Centuries, 
the  great  majority  of  white  people  occupying  the  Colonies  which  subse- 
quently formed  themselves  into  these  United  States,  were  either  them 
■selves  emigrants,  or  were  the  descendants  of  emigrants,  from  England, 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Holland,  and  were  of  the  Protestant  faith.    The 
exceptions  were  few  and  local.    A  colony  of  English  Catholics  in  Mary- 
land, an  early  settlement  of  Moravians  in  Pennsylvania,  settlements  of 
Germans  in  the  same  State,  settlements  of  Swedes  on  the  Delaware 
Eiver,  exiled  Huguenots  from  France,  in  South  Carolina  and  in  Vir- 
ginia, comprised  most  of  them.    Later,  some  of  the  Hessian  mercena- 
ries, brought  over  by  the  English  to  aid  in  suppressing  the  rebels  of 
1776,  remained  and  became  citizens  of  the  new  nation.    A  few  Span- 
iards in  Florida,  and  the  cession  of  Louisiana  with  its  sparse  popula- 
tion of  Spanish  and  French  origin,  contributed,  still  later,  a  fractional 
Catholic  and  Latin  element  to  the  total  of  the  population.    But  with 
all  these  exceptions, — and  it  is  an  interesting  study  in  sociology,  which 
affords  striking  illustrations  of  the  influences  of  heredity,  to  trace  the 
subsequent  influence  and  extension  of  these  several  scattered  communi- 
ties,— it  remains  that,  up  to  the  time  of  the  terrible  famine  in  Irelaud 
in  1845,  with  its  enforced  exodus,  the  population  and.  traditions  of  the 
United  States  were  substantially  Unglish ;    so  that  it  is  in  no  wise 
strange  that  the  present  development  of  the  American  people  should 
still  partake  largely  of  English  characteristics. 

The  universal  system  of  free  schools  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
consequent  adoption  of  what  is  practically  a  fixed  standard  of  lan- 
guage, of  which,  whatever  else  may  be  said,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it 
avoids  a  difilculty  common  in  England,  as  well  as  in  all  other  European 
countries ;  viz :  the  existence  in  a  country,  of  local  dialects,  idioms 
and  provincialisms,  incomprehensible,  or  understood  with  difiSculty,  by 
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those  from  other  parts  of  the  same  country,  has  accomplished  this  re- 
sult that  the  English  language  as  spoken  in  the  United  States  i» 
readily  understood  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  This  fact,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  ubiquitous  press,  makes  possible  here  such  rapid 
dissemination  of  intelligence,  as  well  as  such  contemporaneous  educa- 
tional efforts,  as  have  hitherto  been  possible  in  no  other  country. 

It  is  because  of  the  existence  of  such  exceptional  facilities  that  it  has 
been  thought  advisable  to  set  forth,  at  length,  the  needs  and  methods 
of  universal  training  in  industrial  arts.  While,  from  obvious  conditions^ 
the  underlying  causes  of  which  have  just  been  suggested,  English  ex- 
amples and  methods  are  given  and  detailed  with  great  minuteness,  as 
furnishing,  on  the  whole,  the  best  models  for  American  instructors ;  • 
the  results  of  the  experiments  and  methods  of  other  nations,  from 
whom  in  fact  England  was  not  unwilling  to  learn,  have  been  carefully 
sought  and  are  likewise  presented.  The  aim  in  the  preparation  of  thi» 
work  has  been  to  give  to  the  American  public, — to  educators,  manufact- 
urers, artists,  artisans,  and  to  legislators,  an  account  of  whatever  in  the 
experiments  and  experience  of  other  countries  may  be  of  use  or  of  in- 
terest in  our  own.t 

Before  concluding  these  references  to  the  origin  of  the  American 
people  it  may  be  stated  that  the  causes  just  noted  as  affording  unri- 
valled opportunities  for  rapid  dissemination  of  educational  methods^ 
are  also  equally  efQcient  in  their  tendency  to  produce,  and  preserve,  a 
homogeneity  of  population,  despite  the  diverse  nationalities  of  the  emi- 
grants to  the  United  States  during  the  last  forty  years.  There  are  also 
indications  that  a  renewal  of  emigration  from  England  to  that  part  of  the 
continent  of  America  occupied  by  the  United  States,  is  probable  in  the 
near  future,  if  it  has  not  already  begun : — an  emigration  resembling  in 
some  desirable  characteristics  that  to  New  England  early  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,  in  that  it  is  a  voluntary  going  forth  of  reputable  and 
well-to-do  citizens,  and  not  an  enforced  deportation  of  criminals  and 
paupers. 

For  many  years  emigration  from  the  British  Islands  to  India,  to 
Canada,  to  Australia,  to  Kew  Zealand,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to 
che  West  Indies,  to  any  of  the  colonies,  or  dependencies,  of  Great 
Britain,  has  been  actively  encouraged.    During  all  this  time  not  only  wa* 

*  See  Appendix  F ;  also  Appendix  C,  for  the  English  system  as  practically  modified 
to  meet  the  needs  of  American  public  schools. 

t  See  Appendices  to  Parts  I  and  II  for  reports  of  various  European  systems  and  train- 
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•emigration  to  the  United  States  discouraged,  but  the  country  itself  was 
designedly  ignored;  as  much  space  being  given  in  the  school  geographies 
used  in  English  schools  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  to  an  account  of  the 
little  group  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  with  their  scant  population,  as  to 
the  description  of  the  vast  territory  of  the  United  States  stretching  from 
ocean  to  ocean  with  its  millions  of  inhabitants.  In  the  Times,  and  other 
daily  journals  of  London,  it  was  evident  that  news  from  the  smallest 
■German  principality  or  duchy,  or  from  the  most  distant  and  insignifi-' 
cent  Asian  or  African  kingdom,  was  considered  to  be  of  far  more  im- 
portance and  interest  to  their  readers  than  any  intelligence  from  the 
United  States  could  possibly  be.  When,  on  rare  occasions,  any  allu- 
sion was  made  in  the  public  journals  to  the  United  States,  the  ignorance 
displayed  of  American  geography  would  have  been  incredible  to  any 
one  who  had  never  seen  the  English  school  text  books  of  geography,  and 
thus  have  realized  how  shamefully,  in  this  respect,  the  education  of 
Englishmen  had  been  neglected !  What  could  be  expected  of  a  man 
"who  had  been  carefully  taught  in  childhood  to  consider  the  United 
•States  of  less  importance  in  the  world  of  matter  or  of  mind,  than  a  lit- 
tle group  of  volcanic  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  1  This  one  instance 
sheds  a  flood  of  light  upon  English  ideas,  policies  and  methods.  As  a 
rule,  in  the  journals  of  England  or  of  the  Continent,  when  any  items  of 
news  were  given  from  America,  they  were  such  horrible  stories  of  crime 
^nd  brutality  as  would  convey  the  impression  that  the  United  States 
■was,  at  best,  a  semi-barbarous  wilderness ;  and  yet,  somehow,  by  an  in- 
stinct similar  to  that  which  informed  the  Southern  slaves  through  all  the 
four  years  of  war  of  the  progress  making  towards  their  actual  freedom, 
the  dumb  millions  of  Europe  knew  that  America  was  a  land  of  liberty 
4and  of  hope ! 

If  any  readers  have  a  curiosity  to  see  how  their  country  and  country- 
imen  were  regarded,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  only  a  half 
century  ago,  they  will  find  it  admirably  and  concisely  stated  in  the  fifth 
chapter,  entitled  "  European  Estimate  of  America,"  of  Professor  Lonns- 
tbury's  recent  interesting  life  of  Eenimore  Cooper,*  the  great  American 
novelist,  whose  stories  first  taught  the  people  of  the  Continent  that 
America  made  any  pretension^  to  literature. 

Irving  had  already  been  accepted  by  the  English,  but  Cooper  was 
long  the  more  popular  author  with  continental  readers.    The  present 

*  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  by  Thomas  R.  Lounsbury,  Professor  of  English  m  the 
the  ShefSeld  Scientific  School,  Yale  r  ' -d-^—      tt„„„i.4.„„  AJim;.,  &  r.„    i aa-j 
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writor  can  bear  witness  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  the  statements 
of  Cooper  were  not  by  any  means  obsolete  as  to  the  general  ignorance 
prevailing  in  regard  to  America.  Indeed,  so  far  as  the  European  con- 
ception of  the  character  of  the  American  Indian  was  concerned,  Cooper 
was  himself  largely  responsible.  At  the  time  of  which  I  speak  Long- 
fellow was  more  generally  read  in  England  than  Tennyson,  and  was,  1 
think,  quite  commonly  supposed  to  be  an  English  poet,  while  Mrs. 
Stowe's  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  had  awakened  an  indignant  prejudice 
against  the  United  States  all  over  the  world ;  for  there  was  not  then 
sufficient  knowledge  of  American  geography  prevalent  to  enable  the 
European  to  discriminate  between  Garrison  and  Legree,  Boston  and 
Kew  Orleans!  Indeed  the  people  of  South  America  were  frequently 
supposed  to  be  fellow  countrymen  with  those  of  the  United  States. 

Every  American  was  held  responsible  for  all  deeds  committed  in 
America,  and  the  most  fiery  Southerners  were  calmly  called  "  Yankees." 
For  illustrative  instances  of  this  promiscuous  attribution  of  responsi- 
bility witness  Sydney  Smith's  denunciations  of  all  American  securities 
in  consequence  of  the  repudiation  of  her  debts  by  Mississippi,  and  later 
the  arrest  and  confinement  of  Horace  Greeley  in  Clichy  prison.  When 
one  began  to  realize  these  facts,  the  supersensitiveness  of  Americans  to 
European,  and  especially  to  English  opinion,  became  ludicrous  in  the 
extreme.  In  America,  during  the  first  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
in  literary  circles  especially,  the  question  was,  "  What  is  thought  in 
England?  What  will  the  European  critics  think?"  The  answer  that 
neither  England  nor  Europe  knew  or  cared  anything  about  American 
literature  would  have  shocked  these  sensitive  souls.  It  was,  however, 
absolutely  true.  An  American  in  Europe  at  that  time,  no  matter  what 
local  pride  in  State  or  city  he  might  have  had,  soon  learned  that  the 
Nation  of  the  United  States  represented  by  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
was  known,  but  the  subdivisions  of  the  Nation,  though  "  sovereign," 
were  uttterly  unknown  and  ignored. 

The  importance  of  the  Union  began  to  be  understood  by  Americans 
when  abroad,  One  soon  realized  that  America  was  without  the  pale  of 
English  sympathies  when  the  knowledge  of  England  and  the  interest 
felt  in  its  history,  literature,  and  localities,  by  all  Americans  having 
any  claims  to  education,  was  contrasted  with  the  dense  ignorance  and 
absolute  indifference  of  educated  English  people  as  to  matters  Amer- 
ican. A  little  reflection  showed  that  this  striking  difference  of  interest 
and  of  intelligence  arose  from  the  fact  that  colonists  naturally  take 
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pride  in  the  history  of  the  mother  country,  while  but  few  of  the  people 
of  that  country  have  occasion  to  know  or  care  about  the  far-off  colony 
Painful  as  it  might  be  to  local  and  national  pride  to  admit  it,  the  truth 
was  clear  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  still  provincial  in 
many  of  their  relations  towards  England. 

It  was  not  till  nearly  a  hundred  years  subsequent  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  that  they  really  began  to  outgrow,  in  a  measure,  this 
provincialism.  Of  course  it  should  be  understood,  in  all  such  general 
statements  about  classes  and  countries,  that  notable  exceptions  exist. 
There  have  always  been  in  England  a  few  who  have  taken  an  intelli- 
gent interest  in  the  United  States  from  the  days  of  Chatham  and  Burke 
to  those  of  John  Bright,  just  as  in  France  the  people  of  the  young  Re- 
public who  represented  freedom  and  popular  Government  have  found 
friends,  from  the  days  of  Lafayette  to  those  of  Laboulaye, 

The  impressions  received  by  Americans  as  to  the  general  feeling  in 
England  towards  America,  however,  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago, 
will  be  found  set  down  in  the  writings  of  two  of  the  clearest-visioned 
observers  that  ever  looked  at  the  Old  World  through  New  World  eyes — 
2>rathaniel  Hawthorne  and  Ealph  Waldo  Emerson — in  "  Our  Old  Home" 
and  in  "English  Traits."  While  the  contemptuous  verdict  of  Carlyle 
on  America  and  its  institutions  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

The  English  had  learnedenough  about  the  country,  by  1861,  to  ren- 
der them  very  active  in  trying  to  aid  its  disruption !  The  distasteful 
lesson  of  the  Alabama  award,  following  after  the  success  of  General 
Grant  at  Appomattox,  suddenly  apprised  them  of  the  existence  of  a 
powerful  country  beyond  the  Atlantic;  and  when  the  International 
Exhibition  of  the  Centennial  was  announced  England  accepted  the  op- 
portunity it  offered  for  securing  American  customers.  We,  on  our  part, 
found  in  their  exhibitions  much  valuable  information  of  which  we  did 
not  hesitate  to  seek  to  avail  ourselves. 

It  will,  however,  be  advisable  for  those  wha  wish  to  preserve  their  self- 
respect  as  Americans  when  considering  the  relations  borne  by  England 
to  the  industrial  development  of  this  country,  to  remember  that  Eng- 
land has  always  done  her  utmost  to  prevent  any  industrial,  or  political 
development  of  the  American  people. 

In  1776,  the  colonists  were  obliged  to  enter  into  war  with  England 
,  in  order  to  begin  any  industrial  development  of  their  own  resources ! 

Twenty-eight  years  after  the  close  of  the  Eevolutionary  war,  they 
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were  forced  to  go  to  war  with  England  again  to  vindicate  their  right 
to  sail  the  seas ! 

Nearly  fifty  years  later,  England  eagerly  availed  herself  of  the  op- 
portunity afforded  by  the  Southern  rebellion  to  destroy  the  foreign 
commerce  of  America;  and  did  it  effectually.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
so  called  Confederate  cruisers,  were  built  in  British  ship  yards,  and 
armed  and  victualled,  if  not  mainly  manned  by  British  subjects ;  while 
the  Colonial  Ports  of  Great  B;?itain  were  as  freely  opened  to  those  armed 
ships  whose  whole  purpose  was  to  destroy  the  peaceful  merchant  ships 
of  the  United  States,  as  they  were  to  the  cruisers  of  the  friendly  United 
States,  although  the  flag  under  which  they  sailed  was  one  unrecognized 
by  England. 

In  addition  to  these  consistent  acts  of  continuous  hostility,  England, 
as  has  already  been  stated,  has  succeeded  in  introducing  into  American 
colleges  the  text  books  written  by  her  professors  of  political  economy, 
and  American  young  men  are  thereby  indoctrinated  with  English  free 
trade  ideas;  which  it  usually  takes  them  from  five,  to  twenty-flve 
years,  to  recover  from.  Nor  are  these,  by  any  means,  the  only  emissaries 
of  English  policy  in  America.  Certain  so-called  leading  American 
journals  in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
themselves,  advocate  English  free  trade  theories ;  while  the  English 
"  Cobden  Club,"  whose  avowed  purpose  is  the  propaganda  of  English 
free  trade  ideas,  makes  special  effort  to  secure,  by  courtesies  extended, 
the  influence  of  leading  Americans,  and  also  circulates  pamphlets  and 
other  printed  matter  as  widely  as  possible  in  the  United  States.  In 
short,  it  is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety  that  England  neglects  no  avail- 
able opportunity  to  disseminate,  in  America,  the  free  trade  theories  she 
deems  so  essential  to  her  interests. 

In  considering  these  theories  it  is  well  to  keep  one  fact  in  mind,  and 
that  is,  that  from  the  first  hour  of  English  settlement  in  Ameiica 
down  to  the  present  time,  the  active  influence  of  England  has  been 
constantly  exerted  to  prevent,  retard,  and  destroy,  the  industrial  and 
commercial  development  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States. 

No  amount  of  later  compliments  or  courtesies,  however  unusual  or 
distinguished,  paid  to  living  or  deceased  Americans,  can  obliterate  these 
historical  facts;  or,  should  be  suffered  to  weaken  the  memory  of  them 
in  the  minds  of  patriotic  Americans  mindful  of  their  country's  wel- 
fare; because,  the  situation  of  Great  Britain  is  such,  that  the  necessity 
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of  self-preservation  compels  her  to  continue  in  the  same  course  towards 
this  nation  that  she  has  ever  adopted. 

The  historical  events  just  recited  may  be  commended  to  the  con- 
sideration of  such  youthful  Americans  as  find  themselves  inclined  to 
Anglomania;— who  affect  English  costumes  and  customs,  in  dress,  man- 
ners and  speech,  and  who  would  esteem  it  a  compliment  to  be  taken 
for  Englisli ;— "  which  they  never  could  be,  you  know !" 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  certain  object  lessons  set  in  the 
Main  Building  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  for  all  to  see,  which  may 
well  modify  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  inclined  to  Anglophobia  and 
feel  the  stirrings  of  an  hereditary  resentment  against  the  one  consist- 
ent and  persistent  opponent  of  the  American  Republic. 

Doubtless,  in  the  present  era  of  effusive  compliments,  the  possibility 
that  Americans  could  regard  any  past  or  present  actions  of  England 
as  designedly  unfriendly  would  be  warmly  protested  against;  but  two 
and  a  half  centuries  of  consistent  history  are  not  to  be  obliterated  by 
a  few  smooth  phrases.  England  has  to-day,  and  with  each  passing 
day,  ever  more  pressing  need  to  secure  and  retain  customers  for  her 
varied  manufactures ;  and  therefore,  it  is  impossible  that  any  policy 
which  is  wise  for  her,  commercially  speaking,  can  as  yet  be  advantage- 
ous to  this  country. 

It  may  be  well  for  us  to  adopt  similar  methods  for  developing  artis- 
tic skill  in  manufactures  and  industries  to  those  which  England  has 
found  successful;  but  Americans  should  always  remember  that,  owing 
to  the  differences  of  the  situation,  the  policies  of  the  two  countries 
must  also  necessarily  differ.  The  United  States  must  adopt,  sooner 
or  later,  a  continental  policy ;  one  best  adapted  to  the  development 
of  the  immense  natural  resources  of  the  country,  and  best  fitted  to 
promote  the  industries  and  manufactures  of  the  people. 

Although  it  has  seemed  proper  to  thus  briefly  recite  the  historical 
relations  of  England  to  American  industries,  it  is  only  simple  justice  to 
state  that  in  these  latter  days  so  far  from  manifesting  any  disposition 
to  prevent  or  retard  the  movement  for  developing  industrial  art  training 
in  the  United  States,  the  educational  authorities  of  England  have  offered 
every  aid  and  every  courtesy.  The  important  English  historical  pictures 
contributed  to  the  Centennial  were  loaned  by  the  Queen  and  Prince  of 
Wales,  while  the  beautiful  examples  of  the  English  masters  of  to-day 
were  sent  by  private  owners.  There  were  no  English  pictures  for  sale. 
These  paintings,  most  interesting  in.  themselves,  were  more  notable  as  a 
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proof  of  international  courtesy.  The  valuable  gifts  and  roans  made  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  (from  the  vari- 
ous collections  sent  from  England,)  witness  to  the  generous  liberality  of 
the  English  authorities  and  of  private  English  exhibitors.  English 
educators,  scientists,  and  literary  men  are  now  accustomed  to  extend 
and  receive  mutual  courtesies  in  their  intercourse  with  their  American 
co-workers.  It  may  be  that  the  facts  causing  the  reflections  which  fol- 
low, have  had  no  influence  in  inducing  this  happy  and  most  desirable 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  English  towards  Americans.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  situation  of  the  world  as  made  evident  at  Philadelphia,  is  most 
impressive  to  one  born  to  the  inheritance  of  the  English  tongue.  In 
the  light  of  the  present,  in  the  glowing  promise  of  the  future,  there 
is  no  room  for  hereditary  resentments  however  justifiable. 

Until  the  millenium  dawns,  individual  nations,  just  as  are  the  heads 
of  private  families,  are  charged  with  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  their  own  citizens.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
these  interests  ma-y  demand  very  different  conditions  on  the  part  of 
England  and  of  the  United  States ;  that  what  would  be  most  conducive 
to  the  selfish  interests  of  the  English-speaking  people  dwelling  in  Great 
Britain,  might  be  disastrous  to  the  interests'  of  the  English-speaking 
people  dwelling  in  these  United  States.  The  fine- sounding  philan- 
throphy  which  urges  that  American  statesmen  ought  to  consider  the' 
questions  that  arise  simply  in  their  universal  relations,  and  not  in  the 
narrow  view  of  how  they  may  affect  the  interests  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  is  not  only  premature  but  sophistical.  Policies  urged 
by  England  should  be  considered  under  all  the  light  that  the  events 
of  the  past  can  give. 

But  to  return  to  the  lesson  set  by  the  Centennial.  In  walking  through 
the  aisles  of  that  immense  buidihg,  known  as  the  "  Main  Building,"  of 
the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876, — in  which  all  the 
world  set  out  their  best  displays  of  artistic  manufactures,  there  came 
to  the  thoughtful  observer,  a  sudden  revelation  of  the  relative  impor- 
tance, power  and  destiny,  of  the  white,  English-speaking,  Protestant 
races  of  the  earth  ! 

The  showing  made  by  England,  and  her  Colonies,  the  evidences  of 

the  numbers,  wealth  and  civilization,  of  English-sp(?aking  people  in 

Australia  and  New  Zealand,  as  well  as  in  Canada  and  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope,  led  one  to  realize  that  it  was  not  only  the  English  colonists  who 

came  to  America  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  who  were  developing  into 
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a  great  empixe !— The  term  "  Greater  Britain  "  began  to  gain  siguifl- 
cance ! 

Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  occupied  as  much  space  in  and  made 
as  important  contributions  to  the  display  in  the  Main  Building,  as  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  outside  of  the  United  States ;— while  the  United  ^ 
States,  occupied  as  much  space,  and  contributed  as  much  in  bulk,  as 
the  rest  of  the  world  including  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies.  Of  the 
character  of  this  display  by  the  United  States  enough  has  been  said 
elsewhere.  In  its  potentiality,  its  assurance  of  unbounded  natural  re- 
sources awaiting  development,  it  was  amazing  and  full  of  encourage- 
ment ; — in  its  evidences  of  the  almost  universal  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
Americans  of  the  industrial  applications  of  art  it  was  humiliating. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  revelations  made  in  that  building  of  the  limit- 
less material  resources,  of  the  energy,  enterprise,  and  artistic  capabili- 
ties of  the  English-speaking  races,  that  we  are  now  concerned.  The 
United  States,  with  England  and  its  dependencies,  occupied  three- 
fourths  of  that  vast  building ;  and  when  one  came  to  reflect  on  the 
relative  power  and  place  on  the  earth,  of  the  several  nations,  it  was 
startling  to  realize  the  preponderance  then  actually  existing  in  favor  of 
the  English-speaking  peoples ;  and  to  reflect  upon  the  immense  energy 
of  this  race,  already  so  powerful.  Certainly,  if  the  cognate  Germanic 
peoples  are  included,  no  one  seeing  that  Exposition  could  doubt  that 
the  immediate  future  of  civilization  rests  with  the  protestant  white 
races. 

Thus  presented  in  concrete  form  as  an  immense  object  lesson,  in 
which  the  productive  skill,  taste,  and  resources  of  the  nations  were 
displayed,  the  opportunity  was  afforded  for  the  first  time  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  to  see  for  themselves  these  relations  between  the 
nations;  and,  by  instituting  comparisons  to  arrive  at  a  just  measure- 
ment of  the  relative  achievements,  deficiencies,  and  possibilities  of  the 
United  States. 

To  English  statesmen,  busied  with  the  affairs  of  the  world-wide  colo- 
nies and  dependencies  of  Imperial  Britain,  and,  of  necessity,  familiar 
with  their  rapid  growth  and  development,  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  of 
the  amazing  relative  increase  in  numbers,  and  in  power,  of  the  English- 
speaking  people,  during  the  nineteenth  century,  as  compared  with  those 
of  other  nationalities,  must  long  ago  have  become  familiar.  To  the 
present  writer  as  probably  to  most  Americans,  this  revelation  came, — as 
already  hero  recited,  and  as  was  stated  in  print  at  the  time, — \fhen  see- 
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ing  the  displays  shown  by  England,  and  her  Colonies,  in  the  Main  Build- 
ing of  the  Centennial  Exposition,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  Ameri- 
can displays  there  set  forth.  It  may  be,  that  the  possibl«  meaning  of 
this  aggregation  of  the  kindred  peoples,  there  seen,  was  first  made 
manifest  to  English  statesmen,  by  their  abrupt  realization,  about  1865, 
that,  since  1812,  a  mighty  power  had  silently  developed  beyond  the 
Atlantic.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact,  once  realized,  is  of  such  stu- 
pendous import  that  its  interest  may  not  readily  be  exhausted. 

The  rapid  growth  and  prospective  increase  of  the  English-speaking 
Americans  was  early  a  favorite  subject  with  American  statesmen,  phi- 
losophers, and  orators,  and  often  appears  in  their  orations  and  essays, 
with  elaborate  computations  based  on  the  ratio  of  increase  shown  by 
the  decennial  count.  Most  of  the  computations  proved  too  large,  but  the 
estimate  made  by  Mr.  Fenimore  Cooper  in  1830  was  wonderfully  exact. 
In  fifty  years,  he  said,  the  United  States  will  have  a  population  of  fifty 
million  of  inhabitants,  and  then  the  English  people  will  take  as  much 
pains  to  court  them  as  they  do  now  to  ignore  and  insult  them !  The 
census  of  1880  enumerated  but  a  few  thousands  more  than  the  number 
as  estimated  by  Mr.  Cooper,  and  the  remainder  of  the  prophecy  seems 
no  less  accurate.  Though  the  growth  of  the  population  of  the  Eepublic 
was  thus  quite  generally  anticipated,  there  appears  no  evidence  that 
the  thought  of  the  present  world-wide  expansion  of  the  English-speak- 
ing people  was  ever  suggested.  This  element  of  unexpectedness  renders 
a  realization  of  the  facts  as  they  now  exist  all  the  more  overwhelming. 
It  opens  a  vista  of  progress  for  the  world  the  potentialities  of  which 
reach  sublimity. 

If  the  ratio  of  increase  of  English-speaking  people  is  to  continue  the 
same  for  the  coming  century  as  it  has  been  during  the  last,  it  follows, 
that  the  coming  competitions  for  this  American  people  are  to  be  wich 
a  people  of  similar  lineage  and  language.  It  is,  then,  all  the  more  in- 
cumbent upon  the  legislators,  and  educators  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  coming  generation  of  Americans  shall  be  as  thoroughly  trained 
and  fitted  for  the  struggle  for  existence,  as  are  the  coming  generation 
of  Englishmen.  It  is  no  longer  with  semi-civilized  races,  but  with  a 
people  of  their  own  race,  that  they  are  to  contest  for  the  prizes  of  the 
world.  In  such  a  contest,  victory  must  turn  upon  the  possession  of  su- 
perior skill  and  science,  since  the  other  factors  are  equal.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  following  paragraphs  from  a  recently  published  letter, 
written  by  Mr.  Gladstone  then  Prime  Minister  of  England,  to  Mr. 
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Smalley  the  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  are 
apropos.  The  letter  grew  out  of  a  chance  complimentary  reference  to 
George  Washington,  by  the  Premier  at  a  social  dinner,  followed  by  some 
remarks  on  the  probable  increase  and  destiny  of  the  English-speaking 
people;  the  latter  drawn  out  by  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Smalley  as 
to  the  importance  of  promoting  a  good  understanding  among  all  Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples  the  world  over.  Under  date  of  October  4,  1884, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  after  an  elaborate  tribute  to  Washington,  whom  be 
places  on  a  very  pinnacle  of  fame,  recurs  to  the  topic  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  and  says ;  "  »  »  »  the  prospect  it  opens  to  me  is 
as  vast  as  it  is  diversified,  and  it  is  so  interesting  as  to  be  almost  over- 
whelming. Mr.  Barham  Zincke,  no  incompetent  calculator,  reckons  that 
the  English  speaking  peoples  of  the  world  one  hundred  years  hence 
will  probably  count  a  thousand  millions.  Some  French  author,  whose 
name  I  unfortunately  forget,  in  a  recent  estimate  places  them  somewhat 
lower ;  at  what  precise  figure  I  do  not  recollect,  but  it  is  like  six  hun- 
dred or  eight  hundred  millions.  A  century  back  I  suppose  they  were 
not  much,  if  at  all,  beyond  fifteen  millions ;  I  also  suppose  we  may 
now  take  them  at  one  hundred  millions."  *  »  •  "  What  a  prospect 
is  that  of  very  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  people,  certainly  among 
the  most  manful  and  energetic  in  the  world,  occupying  one  great  Conti- 
nent, I  may  also  say  two,  and  other  islands  and  territories  not  easy 
to  be  counted,  with  these  islands  at  their  head,  the  most  historic  in  the 
world.  In  contact,  by  a  vast  commerce,  with  all  mankind,  and  perhaps 
still  united  in  kindly  political  associations  with  some  more  hundreds  of 
millions  fitted  for  no  mean  destiny,  united  almost  absolutely  in  blood 
and  language,  and  very  largely  in  religion,  laws,  and  institutions. 

"  If  anticipations  such  as  these  are  to  be  realized  in  any  considerable 
degree,  the  prospect  is  at  once  majestic,  inspiring,  and  consolatory." 
Mr.  Gladstone  continues  eloquently  and  forcibly  to  develop  the  topic. 

The  London  Times,  of  February  13, 1885,  which  reprints  the  letter  from 
the  New  York  Tribune,  has  a  column  editorial  thereon.  After  reciting 
the  circumstances  and  the  conversation  which  led  to  the  letter,  the 
Times  says : 

"As  far  as  Washington  is  concerned  we  have  nothing  to  say.  It  is 
eminently  desirable  in  writing  or  speaking  to  an  American  to  say  noth- 
ing disparaging  of  the  Father  of  the  Eepublic;  and  this  maxim  Mr. 
Gladstone  evidently  remembered  and  emphasized  after  his  fashion.  It 
did  not  seem  to  occur  to  him,  as  it  will  occur  to  many  of  his  readers, 
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that  there  was  a  eertain  incongruity  between  the  praise  of  Washington 
and  the  praise  of  union  among  English-speaking  peoples.  Washing- 
ton was  a  great  man,  beyond  question ;  a  soldier  of  eminent  natural 
gifts  and  a  high-minded  statesman ;  but  it  sounds  a  little  paradoxical 
to  associate  his  name  with  a  promotion  of  kinship  and  union  between 
us  and  our  American  brethren." 

If  anythiug  could  add  to  one's  appreciation  of  Mr.  Lowell's  delightful 
humor  in  the  essay  referred  to  below,  it  would  be  to  read  the  opening 
sentences  of  the  above  paragraph  in  connection  therewith ! 

The  Times,  goes  on  to  say  that  "  Mr.  Gladstone,  like  others  who  have 
had  the  same  vision,  is  lost  in  wonder  at  the  thought  of  the  numerical 
future  of  the  English-speaking  race." 

The  Times,  sees  however  that  other  links  are  necessary  to  complete 
harmony  between  these  kindred  peoples;  "  Sentiment  indeed  is  a  real 
force  J  •  *  •  But  it  is  hardly  safe  to  trust  to  it  unless  a  sense  of  inter- 
est goes  with  it.  Without  such  a  sense  it  produces  a  vast  number  of  fine 
speeches  and  a  pleasant  interchange  of  civilities  in  times  of  peace  and 
concord,  but  it  is'not  likely  to  stand  any  severe  strain." 

Our  next  quotation  shows  that  the  Times  clearly  recognizes  the  an- 
tagonism that  must  exist  between  a  continental  nation,  and  an  island 
one ;  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  The  remarks  of  the  Times  do 
not  however  refer  solely,  or  perhaps  chiefly,  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  when  it  says  :_  "  Meantime,  tw.o  chief  difficulties  seem  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  a  complete  understanding,  such  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  every 
Englishman  with  him,  desires.  One  is  that  half  the  English-speaking 
peoples  are  at  this  moment  fiercely  and  tenaciously  protectionist,  and 
are  far  less  disposed  to  admit  our  goods  to  their  markets  than  the 
goods  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  The  other  is  that  the  Irish 
race  is  also  'English-speaking;'  that  it  multiplies  as  fast  as  the  other 
elements,  or  faster ;  and  that  no  lapse  of  years  seems  to  bring  it  into 
real  harmony  with  the  men  of  English  blood.  These  are  two  rather 
serious  obstacles  to  the  millenium  of  agreement  and  '  peaceful  primacy 
which  is  the  subject  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  day-dream.  Perhaps  they  too  may 
be  removed  if  policy  Is  continuously  and  deliberately  directed  towards 
producing,  throughout  the  hundreds  of  millions  that  sense  of  commu- 
nity of  interest  of  which  we  have  been  speaking." 

These  latter  paragraphs  may  serve  to  show  that  there  was  no  undue 
exaggeration  in  the  previous  statements,  concerning  the  consistent  and 
persistent  propaganda  in  the  interests  of  England,  of  English  theories 
of  political  economy  and  free  trade,  throughout  these  United  States ! 
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Before  passing  from  this  consideration  of  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  England,  two  papers  may  be  commended  to  all 
Americans  interested  in  the  topic,  one,  an  essay  by  James  Kussell 
Lowell,  "On  a  certain  condescension  in  Foreigners,"  in  which,  at  first 
half  hidden  by  the  delicious  playfulness  of  incisive  humor  character- 
istic of  the  author  of  "The  Bigelow  Papers,"  there  blends  an  element 
of  sound  common  sense,  with  an  occasional  outburst  of  genuine  patriot- 
ism as  tonic  and  inspiriting  as  the  salty  breath  of  the  sea;  and  recalling 
the  talk,  once  reported  by  this  poet,  between  the  monument  on  Bunker 
Hill  and  tbe  old  bridge  at  Concord.  The  other,  is  the  address  "On 
Democracy"  delivered  October  6th,  1884,  at  Birmingham,  England,  in 
his  capacity  as  President  of  the  Midland  Institute,  by  the  same  James 
Eussell  Lowell,  then  American  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Saint  James. 

Of  this  address,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  never  were  braver  or 
wiser  words  uttered  on  behalf  of  the  underlying  idea  of  tlie  American 
Eepublic ;  nor  words  surer  to  meet  response,  the  world  over,  in  the 
heart  of  every  believer  in  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  in  the  rights 
of  man  as  man.  The  stirring  lilt  of  the  Scotch  poet's  "  a  man's  a  man 
for  a' that,"  has  no  truer  ring  than  vibrates  through  the  sonorous,  sen- 
tentious phrases,  that  go  to  the  making  of  the  musical  prose  of  this 
American  poet,  who,  in  speaking  of  "Democracy,"  termed  in  England 
an  "American  idea,"  reminds  his  hearers  that,  "  whether  for  good  or 
evil,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  acorn  from  which  it  sprang 
was  ripened  on  the  British  oak." 

<"  But  democracies  have  likewise  their  finer  instincts,"  says  Mr.  Lo- 
well, pointing,-  in  illustration,  to  "  Lincoln  and  Emerson."  Character- 
izing each  of  them,  with  the  fine  insight  and  felicitous  phrase  given 
only  to  poets,  he  draws  the  obvious  inference  that  "  Institutions  which 
could  bear  and  breed  such  men  had  surely  some  energy  for  good  " ! 

Listening  to  his  eloquent  words,  it  might  well  have  occurred  to  his 
hearers  that,  in  proof  of  such  a  statement,  the  orator  need  seek  no 
happier  illustration  than  he  himself  furnished ;  for,  of  a  certainty,  the 
country  and  the  institutions  which  could  breed  such  citizens  to  repre- 
sent them  need  no  further  "  excuse  for  being." 

Surely,  every  true  American  must  feel  a  manly  glow  of  patriotic  pride 
while  reading  this  masterly  presentation, — admirable  alike  in  philoso- 
phy and  in  diction,— of  the  underlying  principles  of  his  country  and 
its  government. 

Eedolent  of  wit,  as  of  wisdom,  these  pregnant  sentences,  spoken  by 
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our  American  Cervantes,  strip  off  from  pretentious  power  the  tattered 
robes  of  antique  authority,  long  obsolete ;  laugh  to  scorn  the  cowardly 
forebodings  of  timid  respectabilities  j  point  out  to  trembling  Dives 
his  dangers  and  his  duties ;  show  how  Life  brings  for  solution  to  this 
age,  as  to  each  of  its  predecessors,  its  own  knotty  problems ;  and  then 
suggest,  with  tender  seriousness,  that  eighteen  centuries  ago,  the  life 
was  lived,  the  example  set,  the  word  spoken,  adequate  to  the  peace- 
ful solution  of  the  problems  of  all  the  ages ;  for  that  which  in  the 
phraseology  of  politics  is  called  "Democracy",  is  when  translated 
into  the  terms  of  ethics  recognized  as  "  The  Golden  Rule." 

Lestj  to  those  who  fail  to  read  this  remarkable  address,  what  has 
here  been  said  of  it  may  seem  exaggerated,  the  opening  sentence  of 
the  editorial  concerning  it,  which  appeared  in  the  London  Times  of  the 
7th  of  October  1884,  is  here  inserted : 

"  An  address  so  wise  in  thought,  so  finished  in  style,  so  genial  in 
temper,  so  suggestive  in  topic,  so  polished  in  epigram,  and  so  preg- 
nant in  aphorism  as  that  delivered  yesterday  by  the  American  Minis- 
ter as  President  of  the  Midland  Institute  at  Birmingham  may  well  be 
the  despair  of  hasty  commentators  like  ourselves."  *  *  *  The  ar- 
ticle further  says :  "  But  he  discoursed  on  democracy  with  that  as- 
sured faith  in  his  own  convictions  and  in  the  sympathy  of  his  hearers 
which,  even  if  the  genial  eloquence  and  mitis  sapientia  of  one  of  the 
most  finished  speakers  of  his  day  had  been  lacking,  would  have  gone 
far  to  secure  the  success  of  such  an  address  delivered  before  such  an 
audience." 

It  is  because  the  argument  of  the  present  work  rests  wholly  upon 
the  idea  which  is  at  once  the  foundation  and  inspiration  of  American 
institutions, — namely:  that  every  child  has  the  right  not  only  to  an 
equal  chance,  but  to  know  that  he  has  that  chance, — to  paraphrase  Mr. 
Lowell's  paraphrase  of  Napoleon's  definition  of  democracy  as  the  pur- 
pose of  the  French  Eevolution, —  '"ia  Garridre  ouverte  aux  talents,^ — a 
clear  pathway  for  merit  of  whatever  kind,"  that  the  discussion  of  these 
underlying  principles,  in  their  relation  to  the  common  schools  of  the 
people  and  to  the  entire  system  of  public  education  in  the  United  States, 
is  not  only  germane,  but  is  absolutely  indispensable. 

The  questions  included  in  the  discussion  concerning  the  introduction 
of  industrial  art  drawing  in  the  common  schools,  the  development  of 
manual  training,  and  the  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  technical  educa- 
tion in  the  industries  and  the  arts  to  be  provided  by  the  public,  are  so 
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bound  up  with  the  life  and  development  of  the  people,  that  "  nothing 
which  is  common  to  them,  is  foreign  to  it,"  to  paraphrase  another 
famous  saying. 

The  United  States  has  now  reached  a  development  of  population 
and  of  material  resources,  which  makes  the  nation  absolutely  inde- 
pendent. Justice  and  courtesy  are  the  only  motives  that  need  to  be 
considered  in  our  intercourse  with  other  powers.  Surely  a  people 
counting  nearly  sixty  million  of  free  citizens  can  have  no  occasion  for 
undue  sensitiveness  to  the  opinions  or  acts  of  other  nations,  or  to  the 
utterances  of  friendly  or  hostile  critics. 

The  American  people  are  strong  enough  and  sensible  enough  to  be 
able  to  calmly  survey  the  situation,  ascertain  and  reflect  upon  their 
own  deficiencies,  and  to  consult  freely  together  upon  the  best  and 
speediest  way  of  practically  repairing  any  existing  errors,  and  of 
making  provision  for  any  needed  improvement  in  methods  of  educa- 
tion, or  6f  manufactures. 

In  this  belief,  there  has  been,  in  the  preparation  of  the  present 
work,  no  hesitation  in  pointing  out  possible  deflciences,  and  in  suggest- 
ing means  and  methods  approved  by  the  experience  of  other  nations. 

Conscious  of  our  own  power,  it  becomes  us  not  to  be  in  any  way  elated 
by  any  tardy  condescension  and  courtesies  offered  to  our  country. 

Let  us,  in  our  intercourse  with  the  nations,  meet  courtesy  by 
courtesy,  resolved  to  be  outdone  by  none  in  the  exercise  of  the  sweet 
amenities  of  life;  but  let  us  relax  no  effort  in  the  practical  business  of 
developing  and  improving  our  own  industrial  resources. 
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English  example  as  sliowu  in  the  Centennial  of  great  value  to  Americans — American 
illustrated  magazines  and  the  art  of  engraving — Tendency  in  American  inventions 
to  lightness  and  grace — Inartistic  furniture  shown — Cause  of  decline  of  woolen 
manufactures,  once  prosperous — Excellent  quality  of  uudecorated  china  shown  by 
Trenton  manufacturers — Inferiority  of  American  decorated  ware — Glass  manu- 
factures long  established — Silver  repowss^  ware  made  in  Baltimore  as  early  as  1830 — 
Goldsmiths'  and  jewellers'  work — American  watches — Eecent  origin  of  the  use  in 
the  United  States  of  brick  ornament  in  architecture — Some  early  instances — The 
railroad  passenger  depot  in  Providence  built  about  1849  —  An  artistic  baick-factory 
building  built  in  Cannelton,  Ind.,  as  early  as  1852 — The  late  Thomas  A.  Tefft  of 
Providence,  E.  I.,  inaugurates  use  of  brick  ornament  in  the  United  States — The 
future  poseibUities  of  terra  cotta  foreseen  by  Mr.  Teflft  and  his  friend  the  sculptor 
Paul  Akers  as  early  as  1856 — Mr.  Tefft  as  Commissioner  of  Industrial  Art  Educa- 
tion for  the  State  of  Ehode  Island  in  Europe,  in  1859 — His  death  in  Florence  in 
1860 — Use  of  brick  ornament  and  terra  cotta  promoted  by  the  Centennial — Grounds 
of  confidence  in  the  art  capacity  of  Americans. 

At  the  Centennial,  amends  were  incontinently  made  to  America  for 
some  of  the  wrongs  that  had  been  inflicted  a  century  before ;  since  it 
was  at  Philadelphia,  that  England,  who  had  formerly  prohibited  all 
manufactures  in  America,  gave  to  observant  Americans  many  a  prac- 
tical lesson  and  suggestion  for  the  development  and  improvement  of 
industrial  and  a^rtistic  manufactures. 

English  methods  of  industrial  art  education  have  already  been  proved 
easily  adaptable  to  the  situation  in  America,  while  the  marvellous  suc- 
cess of  England  in  the  general  and  rapid  development  of  artistic  indus- 
tries, is  full  of  encouragement  to  Americans. 

It  is  in  connection  with  literature  that  in  England  and  America  move- 
ments towards  artistic  development  begin.  To  the  American  illustrated 
magazines  is  probably  due  a  wider  dissemination  of  interest  in  works  of 
art  as  seen  in  engravings  than  to  any  other  influence.  The  introduction 
of  Mezzotint  engraving  was  directly  due  to  Sartain's  Magazine,  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  John  Sartain,  the  veteran 
engraver,  who,  by  the  way,  was  the  Art  Director  of  the  Centennial.  Gra- 
ham's Magazine  and  Godey's  Lady's  Book,  also  published  in  Philadel- 
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pliia,  each  made  steel  engravings  a  popular  feature.  Harper's  Magazine, 
audthe  illustrated  journals  issued  by  the  same  house,  in  New  York  and 
the  rival  New  York  illustrated  papers  published  by  Leslie  and  others 
made  a  great  feature  of  their  wood  engravings,  upon  the  excellence  of 
which  they  prided  themselves.  If  one  is  inclined  to  question  whether 
there  has  really  been  any  advance  in  the  art  of  the  wood  engraver,  or 
of  engraving  in  general,  a  comparison  between  the  volumes  of  Harper's 
Magazine  anywhere  in  the  Forties  and  in  the  Eighties,  will  decide  the 
question  effectually  and  affirmatively.  To  these  magazines  and  to  the 
excellent  steel  engravings  issued  during  the  few  years  of  its  existence 
by  the  American  Art  Union,  the  American  people  were  chiefly  indebted 
for  such  popular  knowledge  and  interest  in  works  of  art  as  existed  prior 
to  1860.  The  book  publishers  indeed  were  not  indifferent  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  engravings  and  numbers  of  books  finely  and  profiisely 
illustrated  with  steel  or  wood  engravings  were  issued.  Still  the  circa-- 
lation  of*  such  expensive  works  is  necessarily  limited. 

The  art  of  wood  engraving  in  America  prior  to  the  Centennial  was 
well  advanced  and  relatively  held  its  own  in  comparison  with  that  of 
other  countries. 

In  chromo-lithography  there  had  been  great  activity  long  anterior  to 
the  Centennial.  The  maps  and  scientific  illustrations  by  Julius  Bien 
&  Co.  of  New  York  are  well  known.  The  firm  of  L.  Prang  &  Co.  of 
Boston  were  pioneers  in  the  artistic  development  of  this  phase  of  a 
popular  art.  By  their  publication  of  the  drawing  books,  etc.,  com- 
prised in  Professor  Walter  Smith's  System  of  Industrial  Art  Drawing, 
they  greatly  aided  in  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  drawing  in  the 
public  schools.  By  their  issue  of  Christmas  and  Easter  Cards,  for  the 
designs  of  which  they  have  for  several  years  offered  prizes  of  such  value 
as  to  induce  a  lively  competition  among  artists,  they  have  done  much 
to  develop  and  popularize  a  taste  for  these  artistic  trifles.  The  pub- 
lishing houses  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  and  Osgood  &  Co.,  both  of 
Boston,  have  each  very  extensive  departments  of  Chromo-Lithography. 
These  firms  stimulate  art  production  by  the  employment  of  artists  and 
engravers  in  the  preparation  of  their  various  illustrated  books,  while, 
by  the  circulation  of  such  art  works,  they  aid  in  the  art  education  of 
the  people;  for  a  correct  taste  in  art  can  only  be  developed  by  seeing 
good  art. 

In  the  publication  of  Heliotype  reproductions  of  the  best  engravings 
of  the  old  masters  from  the  Gray  collection,  the  Messrs.  Osgood  made 
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a  positive  contribution  to  the  facilities  for  art  education  in  this  country ; 
while  Houghton,  MifSin  &  Co.,  in  issuing  from  the  Eiverside  Press  such 
superbly  illustrated  works  as  the  subscription  edition  of  Longfellow's 
Poems,  with  designs  by  various  artists,  the  volume  of  Twenty  Poems  of 
Longfellow,  illustrated  by  his  son,,  and  the  Omar  Khayyam  illustrated 
by  the  artist  Vedder,  have  succeeded  in  adding  to  the  literary  and  me- 
chanical excellence  which  has  long  characterized  its  issues,  the  charm 
of  an  artistic  setting  no  whit  less  admirable. 

The  exquisite  illustrations  of  "Wide  Awake"  the  children's  maga- 
zine published  by  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.  and  those  in  the  many  charming 
books  issued  by  this  firm,  show  that  there  is  no  monopoly  of  artistic 
knowledge  and  appreciation  by  any  single  publisher  in  Boston,  while 
in  New  York,  the  ChUdreu's  Monthly,  "St.  Nicholas,"  in  the  excellence 
and  abundance  of  its  illustrations,  rivals  "The  Century"  itself.  The 
illustrated  Christmas  Paper  prepared  by  the  Tile  Club  and  published 
by  the  Harpers,*  and  the  beautifully  illustrated  books  issue'd  by  the 
Appletons,  Harpers,  Putnams,  Scribners,  and  others  in  New  York,  while 
in  Philadelehia  the  publications  by  Lippincott  and  others,  and  the 
choice  literature  bearing  the  imprint  of  Porter  &  Coates,  with  the 
magnificently  illustrated  subscription  art  works  by  Gebbie  &  Co.,t  all 
witness  to  the  growing  demand  for  excellence  and  to  the  popular  love 
for  pictorial  art. 

The  illustrations  in  children's  school  books  published  by  the  various 
publishers  ought  of  themselves  to  develop  an  artistic  taste  in  those  who 
use  them.  A  comparison  of  any  of  these  really  artistic  engravings 
with  the  coarsely  engraved  illustrations  of  the  fables  in  the  Webster's 
spelling  book  used  fifty  years  ago,  will  afford  a  ready  measure  of  the 
growth  of  popular  art  in  the  United  States.  Perhaps  in  nothing  is  the 
extent  of  this  development  so  readily  seen  as  in  the  contrast  between 
the  picture  books  prepared  for  children  in  England  and  America  dur- 
ing the  past  tw^enty  years  and  those  that  preceded  them,  before  the 
names  of  Kate  Greenaway  and  Eosina  Emmett  had  become  household 
words. 

'  Harper's  Christmas  Pictures  and  Papers,  Done  by  the  Tile  Club  and  its  Literary 
Friends ;  Christmas,  1883.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  Franklin  Square,  New 
York, 

t  This  firm  issue  from  time  to  time  sumptuous  books  containing,  in  photogravure, 
copies  of  the  notable  new  paintings  acquired  by  public  and  private  art  galleries  in 
the  United  States  which,  taken  together,  form  a  most  interesting  graphic  record  of 
the  accretions  brought  to  the  art  treasures  of  tho  country  from  European  studios. . 
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''  The  opening  of  the  Centennial  found  the  art  of  wood  engraving 
prospering  in  the  United  States.  The  subsequent  rapid  development 
in  the  general  use  of  illustrations  in  all  publications,  owing  doubtless 
in  part  to  the  invention  of  many  new,  cheap  and  satisfactory  methods 
of  reproduction,  can  hardly  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the 
Exposition;  for  which  reason  I  have  not  carefully  defined  the  situation 
before  and  after  that  event  which  in  the  general  stimulus  it  gave  to  all 
the  arts  doubtless  benefited  that  of  engraving,  but  its  direct  influence 
upon  that  art  cannot  readily  be  pointed  out.  The  art  of  steel  engraving 
has  suffered  by  the  competition  of  cheaper  and  more  facile  methods  of 
reproduction,  especially  by  the  various  methods  based  on  photography. 

The  availability  of  graphic  illustrations  as  a  means  of  influencing 
public  opinion  have  long  made  them  a  favorite  weapon  of  political 
partizans,  as  well  as  of  satirists  and  moralists  like  Hogarth  and  Cruik- 
shank.  What  the  Gillray  caricatures,  and  the  Punch  cartoons  by 
Tenniel  and  Leech,  have  been  to  England,  the  incisive  drawings  of 
Thomas  ^ast  in  Harper's  Weekly,  for  instance  during  the  struggle 
before  the  downfall  of  Tweed,  and,  latterly,  the  somewhat  coarse,  un- 
scrupulous but  effective  colored  cartoons  in  Puck,  are  to  America. 
The  rapidly  growing  custom  of  inserting  outline  illustrations  in  the 
columns  of  the  daily  journals  gives  positive  proof  of  the  ever  widening 
uses  which  the  art  of  drawing  may  serve. 

In  the  early  industrial  development  of  the  Americans,  quickness  of 
apprehension,  readiness  and  fertility  of  invention,  and  a  happy  knack 
in  the  application  of  means  to  ends,  were  soon  recognized  as  character- 
istic. A  tendency  to  discard  useless  weight  and  bulk,  to  substitute 
lightness  for  clumsiness,  to  seek  to  accomplish  results  by  novel  meth- 
ods, often  led  to  the  adoption  of  more  pleasing  forms,  which,  though 
not  originating  in  any  conscious  knowledge  of  art,  were  yet  suggestive 
of  a  latent  art  capacity  which  gave  promise  of  great  results  whenever 
attention  should  be  directed  to  its  development  and  culture. 

The  American  wheeled  vehicles,  buggies  and  carriages,  aud  the  Amer- 
ican clippers  —  the  fleet,  wooden  ships,  the  fastest  sailej's  of  the  seas, — 
were  each  exquisite  in  their  artistic  lines  as  compared  with  the  heavy, 
clumsy  vehicles  and  ships,  of  other  nations. 

There  is  another  quality  of  American  invention  which  is  philosophic 
in  its  breadth — this  was  shown  in  the  adoption  of  interchangeable  parts, 
first  used,  I  believe,  in  the  manufacture  of  flre-amis,  later  of  watches, 
and  capable  of  numberless  adaptations ;  recently  applied  by  Professor 
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Baird  to  the  fixtures  of  the  National  Museum,  where  drawers  and  cases 
are  all  made  on  a  fixed  proportionate  scale  so  that  any  drawers  will  fit 
in  any  case.  In  this,  however,  it  is  clear  the  Japanese  anticipated  us 
with  their  mats  all  of  regular  fixed  size,  so  that  the  size  and  proportions 
of  rooms,  and  houses,  are  expressed  by  the  number  of  mats  requisite  to 
cover  the  floors. 

The  universal  use  of  machinery  in  nearly  all  manufactures  necessarily 
precluded  the  existence  of  any  true  art;  for  it  will  be  remembered 
in  our  definition  of  art,  that  it  is  the  personal  quality  given  by  the  indi- 
vidual artist  which  distinguishes  a  work  of  art  from  every  other  product 
of  man's  labor;  so  that,  when  the  manufacturers  sought  only  to  com- 
bine the  maximum  of  production  with  the  minimum  of  cost,  it  was 
impossible  that  the  product  could  be,  in  any  respect,  a  work  of  art. 
The  baneful  action  of  this  wholesale  manufacture  in  preventing  any  art 
development  of  the  industries  was  everywhere  apparent  in  the  sur- 
roundings of  domestic  life,  in  the  furnishings  and  appointments  of  the 
homes  of  the  people,  in  which,  for  the  most  part,  a  depressing  sameness 
of  dreary  ugliness  prevailed ;  for  the  general  adoption  of  machine-made 
furniture,  the  monotonous  product  of  the  large  factories  which  supplied 
retail  dealers  all  over  the  country,  effectually  superseded  local  cabinet 
makers;  who,  possibly,  might  else  occasionally  have  dcAjeloped  the  pos- 
session of  some  individual  instinct  for  art.  The  lathe  and  glue  pot 
sufficed  to  create  all  the  ornament  of  the  factory -made  furniture  re- 
quisite to  meet  the  demands  of  a  popular  taste  which  had  no  opportunity 
of  seeing  better  work. 

It  resulted  that  for  the  twenty  or  thirty  years  immediately  preceding 
the  Centennial  there  was  little  if  any  artistic  furniture  made  in  the 
United  States  outside  of  a  few  very  expensive  shops,  in  two  or  three  of 
the  large  cities,  in  which  foreign  designers  and  cabinet  makers  were 
employed.  One  or  two  of  these  establishments  made  some  showing  of 
their  costly  work.  An  inlaid  cabinet  shown  by  Marcotte  et  Cie.,  of 
New  York,  was  greatly  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its  design  and  the 
perfection  of  its  execution.  In  aU  respects  it  merited  the  appellation 
of  a  work  of  art  and,  placed  as  it  was  in  close  proximity  to  some  of 
the  most  pretentious  of  the  machine-made  furniture,  it  revealed  by  con- 
trast, their  artistic  faUings.  There  was  also  a  little  showing  of  so 
called  "  Bastlake"  furniture,  hand-made  and  excellent  in  its  honest  con- 
struction but  with  a  prevailing  air  of  ugliness  and  discomfort.  In  the 
Cincinnati  exhibit  in  the  Woman's  Pavilion,  there  was  an  ambitious 
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showing  of  wood  carving,  of  varied  excellence,  applied  to  furniture; 
mostly  the  work  of  ladies,  pupils  of  Mr.  Pry  or  Mr.  Pittman,  a  few 
admirable  specimens  of  masters'  work  accompanied  them,  the  whole 
was  suggestive  of  what  a  wealth  of  domestic  art  ornament  and  of 
interior  decoration  is  made  possible  by  a  revival  of  this  charming  art. 
This  unique  exhibit  is  referred  to  in  Part  II.  Spite  of  these  scattered 
exceptions,  encouraging  as  indications  of  improvement  and  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  artistic  furniture,  but  lost  sight  of  among  the  multitudinous 
inartistic  articles  shown  by  the  wholesale  factories,  there  was,  on  the 
whole,  little  of  the  attractiveness  of  ari  in  the  showing  of  American 
furniture  at  the  Centennial. 

Indeed,  owing  largely  to  the  causes  recited  above,  in  nothing  was 
the  absence  of  any  true  ideas  of  art  more  evident,  than  in  these  im- 
mense and  obtrusive  exhibitions  of  costly  American  furniture,  when 
contrasted  with  those  shown  by  any  of  the  Europeans,  especially  by 
the  English. 

The  lesson  was  speedily  learned  and  American  manufacturers  soon 
set  to  work  with  more  or  less  success  to  imitate  art  furniture.  There 
has  been  a  grateful  change  even  in  the  machine-made  furniture  which 
never  can  be  very  artistic ;  many  of  the  most  obtrusive  abominations 
as  seen  at  the  Centennial  are  now  obsolete,  and  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  exquisite  artistic  furniture  made  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
imported  during  the  past  nine  years. 

While  at  one  time,  the  broad  cloths  manufactured  in  the  village  of 
Leeds,  in  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  were  considered  the  finest  made, 
superior  to  the  best  English  cloths,  this  industry  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  changes  in  the  tariff,  made  subsequently  to  the  election  of  Polk  and 
Dallas, — by  reason  of  which  the  woollen  manufactures  of  the  country — 
as  well  as  the  iron  industries  —  were  practically  obliterated  for  years. 
Owing  to  this,  the  Americans  were  left  far  behind  by  European  nations 
in  the  display  of  textiles  at  the  Centennial, — the  iron  interest  had  the 
sooner  recovered  by  reason  of  the  demand  for  rails  in  the  sudden  devel- 
opment of  railroad  building  all  over  the  country.  Carpets  were  largely 
and  successfully  made,  by  means  of  the  famous  inventions  of  the  Bige- 
low  power  looms,  etc.,  so  far  as  the  mechanical  weaving  was  concerned, 
but  the  art  qualities  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence;  so  that  in 
design,  and  in  dyes,  much  was  wanting. 

The  rapid  development  and  extent  of  popular  taste  under  the  guid- 
ance of  fashion  can  only  be  realized  by  occasional  reference  to  dates. 
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In  view  of  the  present  large  importations  of  Oriental  rugs  and  carpets, 
as  well  as  of  the  American  manufacture  of  "Smyrna"  rugs,  it  seems 
difiQcnlt  to  believe  that  Oriental  carpets  and  hangings  and  any  general 
taste  for. Oriental  colors,  were  almost  unknown  in  this  country  before, 
and  indeed  for  some  time  subsequent  to,  the  Centennial.  The  preva- 
lence of  artistic  paper-hangings,  both  imported  and  of  native  manufact- 
ure is  due  to  a  fashion  as  recent  as  that  which  impels  to  the  general 
adoption  of  the  carpets  and  tapestries  of  the  Orient. 

It  was  in  November,  1870,  a  year  that  saw.  many  notable  art  begin- 
nings in  America,  that  the  first  importation  into  Boston  of  Oriental 
rugs,  and  of  the  artistic  wall-papers  designed  and  manufactured  by  the 
poet  William  Morris  in  England,  was  made  by  Mr.  N.  Willis  Bumstead 
who,  returning  from  a  visit  to  England,  sought  to  introduce  the  new 
English  ideas  in  regard  to  the  decoration  of  interiors.  To  eifect  this 
he  fitted  up  some  rooms  in  the  English  style  and  opened  them  for  in- 
spection in  April  1871.  These  rooms  so  different  from  the  ordinary, 
attracted  much  attention  but  the  time  was  not  then  ripe  for  so  radical 
a  revolution.  Occasionally  an  artist,  who  had  not  forgotten  his  early 
days  in  European  studios,  selected  a  pretty  rug  with  which  to  light  up 
his  own  studio,  but  there  was  no  general  adoption  of  the  novelties  and 
it  was  a  number  of  years  before  the  new  departure  met  with  favor. 
One  would  like  to  know  how  those  rooms  would  compare  with  the  cus- 
tomary furnishings  of  to-day  1  Judging  from  the  first  essays  in  color 
the  Brooklyn  Academy  interior  by  Eidlitz  for  instance,  they  may  have 
been  almost  sombre  by  contrast. 

There  had  been  some  making  of  useful  crockery  early  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  and  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  long  before  the  Centennial, 
there  had  developed  a  large  and  important  industry,  as  also  more  recently 
at  East  Liverpool  and  elsewhere  in  Ohio.  In  the  common  class  of  ware, — 
plain  white  table  crockery,  the  Americans  showed  goods  equal,  and  often 
superior,  to  similar  goods  shown  by  the  English,  Germans  and  French ; 
but  the  American  attempts  at  artistic  decoration  were  such  as  to  make 
the  judicious  grieve.  There  was  absolutely  no  room  for  rivalry.  The 
Americans  had  nothing  to  approach  even  the  lower  grades  of  European 
ware,  English,  French  and  Germans  excelled  them  hopelessly,  not  to 
mention  the  wonderful  porcelains  shown  by  China  and  Japan.  However, 
the  excellence  of  the  undecorated  ware  for  common  household  use,  and 
the  exhibition  of  crude  clays,  and  kaolin,  demonstrated  that  nothing 
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but  tlie  application  of  art  was  needed  to  enable  the  Americans  to  com- 
pete with  the  world  in  ceramics. 

In  Chapter  XVII  of  Mr.  Elliott's  work  on  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  re- 
ferred to  later,  an  interesting  historical  summary  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  art  in  America  is  given.  It  appears  that  as  early  as 
1769  porcelain  was  made  in  Southwark,  now  a  district  of  Philadelphia. 
An  account  of  the  discovery  of  china  clays  in  Virginia,  and  their  expor- 
tation to  England  and  use  by  the  potters  there  as  early  as  1745,  as  well 
as  the  fear  of  the  English,  potters  lest  the  colonists  should  themselves 
make  use  of  these  clays,  occurs  in  a  previous  chapter. 

Mr.  Elliott  finds  nothing  to  admire  in  the  American  ware,  shown  by 
some  twenty  or  more  firms  at  the  Centennial,  which  he  admits  to  be 
useful,  strong,  clumsy,  cheap,  and  "detestable;"  he  praises,  however, 
some  figures  of  base-ball  players,  modelled  by  Broome,  and  shown  by 
Ott  &  Brewer,  of  Trenton.  He  closes  the  chapter  treating  of  American 
pottery,  having  recited  facts  showing  the  abundance  of  the  raw  material 
suitable  for  the  production  of  pottery  and  porcelain,  with  the  following 
question:  "With  cheap  clays,  cheap  fuel,  cheap  foods,  may  we  not 
begin  to  supply  ourselves,  if  nof  some  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  with 
the  finest  productions  of  the  potter's  wheel?" 

Manufactures  of  glass  had  been  long  established  in  America  and  some 
very  creditable  displays  were  made ;  it  was  however  in  the  artistic  forms 
and  in  the  applications  of  color,  that  the  Americans  were  deficient.  The 
improvement  of  art  qualities  in  glass  manufactures  since  the  Centen- 
nial, is  most  striking,  and  may  be  fairly  credited  among  the  results  of 
that  exhibition. 

Some  sixty  or  more  years  ago  a  young  silversmith  in  Baltimore  began 
the  making  of  repoussS  silver  plate.  He  had  thie  good  taste,  or  the 
happy  fortune,  to  select  and  adhere  to  as  models  for  the  forms  of  his 
urns,  pitchers  and  bowls,  the  exquisite  shapes  of  the  classic  vases  of 
Etruria  and  Greece.  His  experience  furnishes  a  striking  instance  of 
the  successful  development  in  the  United  States  of  a  purely  artistic  lo- 
cal industry  which,  by  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  its  products, 
achieved  a  great  success.  There  are  lessons  in  this  history  worth  con- 
sidering ;  for  the  appreciation  bestowed  upon  their  antique  forms  prove 
that  novelty  of  design  is  not  essential  in  art  work,  while  it  is  certain 
that  no  new  combinations  can  hope  to  outrival  the  peerless .  forms, 
achieved  by  the  antique  artists, — immortal  in  their  beauty. 
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Here  is  one  instance  of  the  creation  and  development  of  artistic  pro- 
duction, due  to  a  single  American  silversmith,  long  anterior  to  any 
European  or  American  modern  renaissance  of  Art. 

In  New  York,  the  house  of  Tiffany  &  Co.,  in  the  same  business  under 
various  firm  names  for  half  a  century  at  least,  had  been  long  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  silverware,  the  setting  of  jewelry,  etc.  At  the 
Centennial  this  house  displayed,  in  addition  to  a  very  beautiful  show- 
ing of  their  various  goods,  precious  stones,  etc.,  some  striking  examples 
of  art  work  in  silver,  admirable  alike  in  design  and  execution,  especially 
in  the  excellence  of  the  repoussi  work.  Among  these,  two  works  were 
conspicuous.  These  were  the  Bryant  vase,  (now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum),  with  its  harmony  of  line  and  ornament,  exquis- 
itely adapted  to  its  purpose,  it  being  a  work  in  which  a  sister  art  was 
called  on  to  express  the  love  and  reverence  felt  by  his  countrymen  for 
the  grand  old  poet ;  and  the  candelabra  ordered  by  Mr.  James  Gordon 
Bennett  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  of  his  yacht  Dauntless  over 
the  Mohcmh.  The  name  of  the  vanquished  yacht  evidently  suggested  his 
theme  to  the  artist  and  the  bold  and  original  treatment  in  the  use  made  of 
scenes  of  Indian  life,  executed  in  silver  with  admirable  precision  of  detail, 
gave  proof  that  the  art  of  working  in  silver,  which  centuries  ago  gave 
fame  to  the  goldsmiths  of  Florence,  was  not  wholly  without  witness  in 
our  western  world.  The  name  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Whitehouse  the  artist  creator 
of  these  works  should  be  as  familiar  to  art  lovers,  as  is  that  of  the  fortu- 
nate firm  which  can  command  the  skill  of  such  an  artist.  Many  of  the 
smaller  articles  shown  were  exquisite  in  design  and  novel  in  material 
showing  Japanese  motives  and  being  wrought  of  varicolored  metals, 
and  in  relief.  In  artistic  manipulation  of  the  precious  metals,  the  art 
of  the  gold  and  silversmiths,  and  of  the  workers  in  bronze,  this  American 
display  was  excelled  by  no  European  exhibits.  In  addition  there  were 
shown  very  remarkable  specimens  of  what  was  to  the  people  of  the  West, 
practically  a  new  art,  the  inlaying  of  metals,  rather,— rif  I  may  coin  a 
new  word  to  describe  the  new  object, — the  inwelding  of  metals,  incor- 
porated into  the  body  of  the  material  and  showing  beautiful  contrasts 
or  blendings  of  color,  similar  to  and  even  more  beautiful  than  the  parti- 
colored metal  work  formerly  done  by  the  Japanese.  When  this  work 
was  shown  in  Europe  at  succeeding  World's  Fairs,  it  attracted  and  re- 
ceived the  admiration  of  the  world ;  and  brought  high  honors  to  the 
American  workers  in  the  precious  metals.  Adjoining  the  exhibition 
by  Tiffany,  was  that  of  another' firm  of  New  York  jewellers— Starr  & 
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Marcus,  whose  artistic  settings  of  cameos  and  precious  stones  was  ad- 
mittedly of  unrivalled  excellence.  An  original  set  of  jewelry,  designed 
for  a  descendant  of  Jolin  and  Priscilla  Alden,— Longfellow's  'Pris- 
cilia,'— of  which  the  center  of  each  article  was  a  piece  of  ''Plymouth 
Eock"  set  round  with  gold  and  jewels,  was  shown  by  this  firm  and 
attracted  general  interest. 

In  the  new  inlaid  metal  work  shown  by  Tiffany,  the  jewelry  settings 
of  Starr  &  Marcus,  and  the  American  watches  and  watch  cases  made 
by  the  Taunton  and  the  Elgin  companies,  there  were  seen'  such  appli- 
cations of  art  to  industries  by  Americans,  as  were  equal  and  in  some 
instances  superior  to  work  of  a  similar  class  shown  by  foreign  makers. 
So  much  at  least,  had  been  done  by  Americans  in  artistic  industries 
before  the  Centennial.  Doubtless  in  many  localities  ingenious  mechan- 
ics, clock  makers,  jewellers,  goldsmiths,  etc.,  had  often  executed  single 
works  which  merited  praise  as  admirable  examples  of  applied  art;  this 
is  the  more  probable  because  the  admitted  superiority  of  much  of  the 
mechanical  work  of  Americans  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  general 
mechanical  adaptability  and  skill,  needing  only  the  opportunity  to 
develop  into  Art. 

In  view  of  the  present  activity  in  building  in  this  country  already 
referred  to  in  these  papers,  it  is  of  interest  to  be  able  to  trace  the  first 
beginnings  in  America  of  xihy  attempt  at  architectural  ornament  in 
brick.  Those  familiar  with  the  present  fashion  of  giving  to  the  plain- 
est brick  wall  some  variety  of  light  and  shade  by  a  little  projecting 
cornice,  the  sinking  of  a  panel  in  a  wall,  or,  if  nothing  more,  by  some 
peculiarity  of  pattern  in  setting  the  bricks,  will  find  it  difBcult  to  rea- 
lize that  thirty-five  years  ago  the  slightest  use  of  bricks  other  than  as 
built  in  a  plain  waU,  without  architectural  projection  or  recess  of  any 
kind,  unless,  if  some  buttress  was  needed  the  thickness  of  wall  was 
occasionally  doubled,  was  unknown  in  these  United  States.  The  idea 
of  ornamenting  a  brick  building  by  any  use  of  the  same  material,  if  only 
by  a  narrow  corniqp,  was  something  unthought  of  as  practicable. 

At  the  present  time,  seeing  the  angles,  projections,  piers,  pillars,  re- 
cesses and  cornices,  now  so  commonly  built  of  bricks  and  used  merely 
as  architectural  ornaments,  not  to  speak  of  all  the  variety  of  ornamental 
forms  in  which  bricks  are  now  made, —  (used,  occasionally,  in  such  bad 
taste  as  almost  to  make  one  regret  their  invention,)  —  or,  of  the  use  in 
buildings  of  ornamental  plaques  and  tiles  of  terra  cotta,  the  assertion 
about  to  be  made  wUl  doubtless  seem  incredible.    Nevertheless  it  is  safe 
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to  say,  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find  any  modern  examples  of  ornamental 
brick  work  in  the  United  States,  in  houses  built  before  1845,  while  the 
timid  use  made  of  brick  ornament,  at  first,  would  now  seem  utterly 
trivial  and  weak. 

Somewhere  about  the  year  1845  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  when  State 
superintendent  of  the  common  schools  of  Rhode  Island,  found  in  one  of 
the  country  district  schools  a  young  teacher  in  whom  by  reason  of  his 
unusual  brightness  and  energy  he  became  greatly  interested ;  so  much 
so,  that  he  encouraged  him  to  attempt  to  get  a  college  education. 
Which  purpose  was  finally  effected  by  his  entering  an  architect's  office 
in  Providence,  where  he  earned  his  support  by  draughting,  at  the  same 
time  acquiring  his  profession  as  an  architect,  while  also  taking  a  course 
of  study  in  Brown  University ;  from  which  institution  he  graduated  in 
1851  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

His  art  powers  rapidly  developed  and  he  was  soon  entrusted  with 
much  of  the  preparation  of  the  design  and  detail  of  buildings.  If  he 
did  not  originate  the  design,  he  certainly  had  charge  of  most  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  plan  of  the  large  railroad  depot,  at  Providence,  while  he 
was  yet  a  student  in  the  architect's  office.  This  building,  as  far  exceeded 
in  size  as  in  architectural  pretensions  by  other  passenger  depots  since 
erected  in  the  United  States,  was  at  the  time  the  largest  building  in  the 
country  designed  for  such  use.  It  also  possessed  some  pleasing  archi- 
tectural features,  was  of  good  i)roportion  and  although  of  brick,  there 
was  some  slight  use  of  brick  in  architectural  ornament;  a  timid  experi- 
ment with  a  cornice  and  I  think  some  buttresses,  and  possibly  an  attempt 
at  variety  of  wall  surface. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  details,  the  writer  well  remembers  the 
striking  impression  received,  on  first  seeing  this  depot  building  in  Provi- 
dence, some  years  before  he  was  made  aware  of  the  above  facts. 

Whether  this  first  actual  attempt  at  ornamental  brick  architecture  was 
wholly  initiated  by  the  young  student,  which  it  is  the  more  likely  to 
have  been,  as,  though  called  such,  his  employer  was  probably  not  a 
thoroughly  trained  professional  architect, — such  comprising  an  exceed- 
ingly limited  class  of  American  citizens  in  those  days,  -r-  but  a  builder 
on  a  large  scale,  who  would  trjist  ornamental  details  mostly  to  his  tal- 
ented young  assistant ;  or,  that  the  attention  of  the  student  was  first 
directed  by  this  experiment  to  a  consideration  of  the  possibilities  of 
brick  architecturally,  is  unkown  by  the  present  writer;  but  it  is  certain 
that  from  that  time  it  became  a  settled  purpose  with  this  ambitious 
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young  enthusiast  to  develop  in  America  an  architecture  of  brick*  Open- 
ing an  office  for  himself  in  Providence  as  soon  as  his  studies  were  com- 
pleted, he  prosecuted  his  profession  assiduously.  He  designed  and 
erected  buildings  in  Providence,  Newport,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Richmond, 
Va.,.and  elsewhere. 

In  1855  the  attention  of  the  present  writer,  while  on  a  voyage  down 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  was  arrested  by  the  beauty  of  proportion  of  a 
large  brick  building  standing  on  the  bank  in  full  view  of  the  river,  at 
Gannelton,  Ind.  As  the  boat  made  a  short  stop  there,  the  building 
was  visited  and  proved  to  be  a  cotton  factory !  In  addition  to  fine  pro- 
portion there  was  evident  some  judicious  use  of  ornament  in  brick  and 
the  building  was  certainly  in  delightful  contrast  with  the  enormous  and 
ugly  piles  of  brick  and  mortar,  innocent  of  any  attempt  at  proportion 
or  ornament,  which  were  then  the  only  types  of  cotton-factory  buildings 
in  New  England.  This  was  a  demonstration  that  in  buildings  designed 
for  use  ugliness  was  not  necessarily  inevitable. 

Some  three  years  after,  when  speaking  of  this-  building  to  a  friend  in 
liome,  Italy,  who  had  himself  been  discoursing  at  length  upon  the 
beauty  of  the  brick  architecture  at  Lombardy,  he  turned  sLnd  drew  from 
his  portfolio  the  plan  of  the  factory  at  Gannelton,  designed  by  himself 
while  a  student  in  Providence !  This  led  to  his  showing  me  his  draw- 
ings for  the  depot  at  Providence,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  of  sev- 
eral other  examples  of  his  architectural  experiments  in  ornamental  brick 
buildings.  As  soon  as  the  practice  of  his  profession  made  it  possible, 
he  had  made  a  voyage  to  England  where,  just  then,  the  use  of  color  in 
giving  variety  to  brick  architecture  was  being  experimented  with,  and 
much  lauded ;  but  the  knowledge  and  use  of  colors  by  the  English  was 
then  so  crude,  that  the  results  were  simply  hideous,  while  in  the'  orna- 
mental use  of  brick,  architecturally,  they  had  then  done  but  little. 

After  returning  to  America  he  continued  his  experiments  and  his  re- 
searches into  the  history  of  brick  architecture  and  determined  to  see 
for  himself  what  was  left  of  the  early  brick  architecture  of  Lombardv 
for  he  was  enthusiastic  in  his  belief  in  the  possibilities  of  brick  and 
terra  cotta ;  and  he  held  the  opinion  that  if  the  United  States  were  to 
have  any  creditable  domestic  architecture  it  must  be  adapted  to  the 
uses  of  burnt  clay. 

He  believed  that  the  genius  of  the  artist  was  the  only  essential  fac- 
tor of  the  problem ;  and  that  a  true  architect  could  erect  noble  and 

"  Aret'drenoe  to  page  CLxxii  will  show  that  Mr.  Tefft  ie  there  autTioritatively  cred- 
ited with  the  design  of  the  Providence  Central  Eailrond  station. 
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beautiful  buildings,  even  if  compelled  to  use  only  the  then  despised 
brick.  ' 

When  I  had  the  good  fortune  of  first  making  his  acquaintance  it  was 
in  Eome,  when  he  was  just  returned  from  his  researches  in  northern  Italy. 
He  had  given  thorough  study  to  the  methods  and  styles  of  those  early 
Lombard  builders*  and  was  in  a  delightful  state  of  enthusiasm,  for  he 
had  been  wholly  confirmed  in  his  first  instincts  as  to  the  possibilities 
of  brick.  Often,  in  talking  with  his  friend  the  sculptor  Paul  Akers, 
whose  rare  genius  was  wide  embracing,  the  two  would  rejoice  in  pros- 
pect of  the  new' opportunities  for  original  work  in  sculpture,  afforded 
by  the  possible  uses  of  terra  cotta  modelled  by  sculptors  and  inwrought 
into  the  fagades  of  noble  buildings.  This  use  of  terra  cotta,  which  fur- 
nishes so  ready  an  opportunity  for  the  possession  of  enduring  forms  of 
art  by  wealthy  owners  when  having  homes  or  other  buildings  designed, — 
which  was  foreseen  by  these  young  American  artists  in  those  talks  in 
Europe  in  1856  and  1857,  —  has,  as  yet,  hardly  begun  to  be  appreciated. 
With  its  availability  for  portraiture  and  for  unique  original  works  of 
art,  it  would  seem  to  offer  to  artists  and  to  wealthy  connoisseurs  alike 
most  attractive  opportunities. 

The  bust  of  the  founder,  built  into  some  educational  or  charitable 
institution, — the  likeness  of  a  loved  child,  or  parent,  placed  over  the 
entrance  of  the  house  around  which  are  to  cluster  the  memories  of 
home, — or  the  insertion  of  some  original  exquisite  creation  of  the  artist 
giving  its  own  immortal  charm  to  an  otherwise  prosaic  building, —  these 
are  some  of  the  possibilities  of  terra  cotta  when  art  and  fortune  con- 
spire to  gladden  life  with  beauty. 

Our  young  architect  sought  the  society  of  the  leaders  of  his  profes- 
sion, on.  the  Continent,  and  in  England,  and  the  writer  has  the  hap- 
piness of  recalling  many  a  pleasaut  hour  passed  with  him  and  the  late 
Owen  Jones,  the  distinguished  English  architectural  innovator  to 
whose  genius  is  to  be  credited  the  initiation  of  some  phases  of  the 
modern  architectural  and  industrial  art  movement  in  England,  more 
especially  in  the  uses  of  color  in  buildings  and  in  interiors. 

Our  young  American,  somewhat  to  the  regret  of  his  European  profes- 
sional friends,  was  not  exclusively  absorbed  in  a  single  interestj  he  had 
busied  himself  with  studies  and  researches  in  political  economy,  and 
had  prepared  a  treatise  on  "a  universal  currency"  read  first  at  Liver- 
pool, before  the  Social  Science  Congress,  Lord  Brougham  presiding, 
which  attracted  great  attention;  it  was  published  in  the  London  News, 
v,r^A  n,ftP,rwa,rds  transla^d  ^n^^j^blj^^^^g^lgium,  France,  and  Italy, 
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winning  for  its  author  recognition  by  Mill,  and  others,  in  England ;  by 
leading  publicists  in  Belgium  and  France,  and  by  Cavour  in  Italy ;  so 
that  there  seemed  some  danger  that  he  might  be  diverted  from  his  ar- 
chitectural plans  for  America.  He  always  protested,  however,  that  the 
introduction  of  an  architecture  of  brick  in  America  was  to  be  his  life 
work;  for  this  he  was  always  seeking  to  prepare  himself. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  he  is,  as  related,  to  be  ever  associated 
with  the  first  dawning  of  a  distinctive  architectural  era  in  the  United 
States,  this  lamented  genius  has  another  valid  claim  to  mention  in 
these  pages.  On  his  last  voyage  to  Europe  he  bore  from  the  Governor 
of  Ehode  Island  a  commission — as  "Commissioner  of  Industrial  Art 
Education  for  the  State  of  Ehode  Island";  and  he  was  busy  in  avail- 
ing him&elf  of  the  opi)ortuuities  freely  accorded  by  the  authorities  in 
the  different  countries,  in  order  to  prepare  the  report  on  industrial 
arc  education  in  Europe  which  he  was  to  make  on  his  return  home. 
So  it  appears  that  as  early  as  1859  the  State  of  Ehode  Island  had  in 
Europe  a  commissioner  busily  engaged  in  preparing  such  a  report. 
Could  we  have  had  this  report,  anticipating  by  a  decade  the  action 
taken  by  Massachusetts,  it  might  easily  have  happened  that  the  be- 
ginning of  industrial  art  education  in  the  United  States  would  have 
been  credited  to  I^rovidence,  instead  of  Boston. 

In  this  effort  by  this  young  Ehode  Islander  to  investigate  European 
industrial  art  in  the  interests  of  America,  may  be  fairly  traced  the  im- 
pulse given  by  Henry  Barnard  to  his  ambitious  protSge;  as  a  reference 
to  Chapter  I  will  show  that  the  need  of  such  educational  art  training 
was  early  appreciated,  and  urged,  by  Mr.  Barnard. 

It  was,  while  pursuing  his  architectural  investigations  in  Venice,  in 
1860,  that  our  student  was  stricken  with  the  deadly  lever  fatal  to  so 
many  Americans.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  fled  to  Florence,  where,  though 
carefully  ministered  to  by  Mr.  Powers  and  his  family  and  by  other  Ameri- 
can friends,  he  survived  but  a  fortnight ;  when  all  that  was  mortal  of 
Thomas  A.  Tefft,  was,  by  his  sorrowing  countrymen,  tenderly  laid  to 
rest  under  the  peaceful  shadows  of  the  cypresses  without  the  waUs  of 
Florence,  in  the  little  Protestant  enclosure  sacred  in  the  memory  of  so 
many  English  and  American  hearts. 

It  would  be  difilcult  to  find  in  Europe,  a  fitter  resting  place  for  this 
young  American  architect  than  is  the  sunny  spot  just  without  the  walls 
of  tbat  city  whose  beauty  is  the  epitome  of  the  art  he  loved;  that  city, 
which  was  the  home  of  Arnolib,  Giotto,  and  Orgagna! 

He  lies  almost  under  the  very  shadow  of  Bruuelleschi's  swelling 
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dome,  and  where,  each  day  at  "  the  hour  of  Ave  Maria,"  the  heavenly 
music  of  bells,  lifted  high  in  their  aerial  belfry  in  that  "  Headstone  of 
Beauty "  designed  by  Giotto  to  o'ertop  the  city's  clustering  towers  of 
watch  and  war,  is  floated  downward  with  a  softened  melody ;  and  in 
sight  of  that  spire  which,  above  the  ashes  of  Angelo  and  Galileo, 
points  to  the  skies ! 

It  is  eminently  fitting,  in  view  of  what  he  bad  achieved  as  well  as  of 
what  he  had  planned,  that  the  name  of  Thomas  A.  Tefft,  late  of  Provi- 
dence, E.  I.,  who,  in  his  origin,  his  opportunities,  his  aspirations,  am- 
bitions, energy,  industry,  and  versatility,  was  an  embodiment  of  the 
best  type  of  the  young  Americans  of  his  day,  and  whose  life,  by  its 
European  successes,  reflected  honor  upon  his  native  land,  whose  homes 
have  since  been  made  beautiful  by  his  idealization  of  common  clay, — 
should  be  recorded  in  a  work  dealing  with  the  progress  of  the  Arts  in 
America  and  with  the  development  of  Industrial  Art  Education. 

Although  dead  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two,  and  although  his 
achievements  in  this  direction  were  probably  known  to  but  few,  he  had, 
nevertheless,  impressed  himself  indelibly  upon  the  architecture  of  his 
country,  by  thus  practically  initiating. and  introducing  the  ornamental 
use  of  brick. 

In  addition  to  the  buildings  designed  by  him  while  an  assistant  and 
pupil  in  another's  office,  he  put  up  a  sufi&cient  number  of  buildings 
while  himself  in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession  to  vindicate  his 
claim  to  priority,  and  to  set  the  example  of  the  use  of  brick  in  archi- 
tectural ornament  in  so  many  different  places  that  the  innovation  was 
sure  not  to  be  overlooked,  or  forgotten. 

As  similar  claims  of  priority  always  challenge  attention  and  seem- 
ingly invite  denial,  it  is  proper  to  state,  that  knowledge  of  the  facts 
as  here  recited  was  obtained  by  the  writer  by  personal  observation 
and  association  in  America,  and  Europe ;  from  statements  made,  and 
drawings  and  plans  shown  by  Mr.  Tefft ;  by  corroborative  testimony 
received  after  his  decease,  from  citizens  of  Providence ;  and  from  state- 
ments made  to  me,  personally,  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard. 

Mistakes  are  therefore  precluded  as  to  the  fact  that  the  late  Thomas 
A.  Tefft,  B.  P.,  of  Provideijce,  E.  I.,  designed  and  erected  brick  buildings 
in  the  United  States,  in  which  brick  was  used  ornamentally,  certainly 
as  early  as  1850,  and  probably  a  year  or  two  earlier;  so  that  there  is  no 
room  for  question  that  Mr.  Teff't  was  among  the  first,  and  probably  was 
himself  the  very  first  professional  architect  in  the  United  States,  in 
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recent  years  at  least,  to  venture  upon  the  use  of  brick  in  architectu- 
ral ornament ;  as  he  was  the  first  to  enter  upon  exhaustive  investiga- 
tions in  northern  Italy,  and  elsewhere,  with  the  defiinitely  announced 
purpose  of  effecting  the  introduction  of  a  specific  brick  and  terra  cotta 
architecture  in  America.  Others  had  doubtless  visited,  examined  and 
enjoyed  these  works  of  the  early  Lombard  builders,  but  Mr.  Tefft  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  architect  to  apply  in  the  United  States  the  knowl- 
edge sought  in  Italy  with  that  intent,  and  there  can  be  little  question  I 
think,  that  his  early  death  postponed  for  some  years,  the  advent  of 
modern  ornamental  brick  and  terra  cotta  architecture  in  the  United 
States. 

His  success  as  a  writer  on  currency  was  fully  recognized  in  Europe, 
and  is  a  part  of  the  recorded  history  of  the  Social  Science  movement. 
It  is  mentioned  here  only  in  evidence  of  his  versatility  and  of  his  con- 
ceded ability  in  whatever  line  of  intellectual  activity  he  chose  to  labor. 

He  was  certainly  one  of  the  pioneers  among  Americans  in  his  Euro- 
pean researches  as  a  "  State  Commissioner  of  Industrial  Art  Education.'' 

This  use  of  brick  in  ornamental  architecture,  now  so  universal,  began 
to  become  somewhat  general  a  short  time  before  the  opening  of  the 
Centennial,  but  received  a  great  impulse  from  that  exhibition,  especially 
in  the  development  of  the  uses  of  terra  cotta ;  to  this,  reference  will  be 
made  later. 

It  is  of  interest  and  value  thus  to  trace  the  first  steps  in  the  develop- 
ment of  any  phase  of  civilization,  and  it  is  of  especial  interest  to  aL 
who  desire  to  see  an  art  era  in  the  United  States  to  know  that  Ameri- 
cans possess  the  inherent  qualities  essential  to  such  development,  as  is 
shown  in  the  instances  recited  of  the  Baltimore  silversmith  and  the 
Providence  architect. 

It  was  long  maintained  and  very  generally  believed,  that  the  Eng- 
lish people,  from  whom  we  are  so  largely  descended,  had  no  art  ca- 
pacity.* This  fallacy  has  been  effectually  disproved  by  recent  English 
experience  in  Industrial  Art  development;  surely,  if  the  individuals 
whose  art  careers  we  have  just  recounted  could  arise  in  America  before 
the  opening  of  the  Centennial,  or  the  beginning  of  any  definite  art 
movement,  there  is  every  reason  for  confidence  in  the  innate  art  ca- 
pacity of  Americans ;  and  for  belief  that  when  adequate  opportunities 
for  art  knowledge  and  development  are  offered,  we  shall  repeat  in 
America  the  triumphant  successes  of  England  in  the  development  of 
art  manufactures. 

*  In  reference  to  tljis  see  Part  I.  passim,  and  particularly  Paper  VI.  in  Appendix  A. 
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The  Centennial  Exposition  a  result  of  a  general  movement  as  well  as  a  cause  of  sub- 
sequent progress— The  year  1870  notable  in  the  Art  Development  of  the  United 
States — The  three  leading  Art  Museums  founded  in  1870— The  law  of  1870  intro- 
duced drawing  in  Massachusetts  schools — Professor  Walter  Smith  arrives  in  1870 — 
Importance  of  the  Centennial  in  stimulating  the  Artistic  and  Industrial  Develop- 
ment of  the  country— Omission  of  Centennial  authorities  to  provide  for  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  visitors  to  the  Exposition — First  effect  of  the  Exposition  felt  in 
Literature — Influence  of  the  Exibition  made  by  the  South  Kensington  School  of 
Embroidery — American  paintings  shown — Engraving  ip.the  United  States — Influ- 
ence of  Exhibits  of  Decorative  Art — Else  of  Decorative  Art  Industries  in  the  United 
States  after  the  Centennial — Art  Tiles — Terra  Cotta  and  ornamental  brick — Slow 
development  of  ornamental  ceramics^The  coming  of  John  Bennett,  the  celebrated 
nnderglaze  painter  and  potter,  to  America — Ceramic  industries  in  Cincinnati — 
Recent  progress  in  manufacture  of  artistic  ceramics  in  Trenton  and  Baltimore — 
The  Boston  Museum  of  Art  introduces  Architectural  use  of  Terra  Cotta — Recent 
instances  of  its  use — Terra  Cotta  eurichment  available  for  small  buildings — Stanton 
Street  Baptist  Church,  New  York — Three  excellent  schools  of  technical  artistic  in- 
dustry— Schools  by  private  firms  of  R.  Hoe  <i^  Co.  and  Tiifany  &  Co. — Reports  by 
foreign  commissioners — Felix  Rogamy's  tribute  to  the  late  Charles  B.  Stetson — 
Summary. 

Although  the  holding  of  the  Centennial  is  here  taken  as  the  date 
of  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  artistic  and  industrial  development 
of  the  United  States,  and  although  in  many  ways  this  coincides  with 
the  facts,  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  choice  of  all  such 
arbitrary  landmarks  and  dates,  convenience,  rather  than  an  adherence 
to  exact  truth,  is  oftenest  consulted;  for  civilization  does  not  progress, 
like  the  kangaroo,  by  a  series  of  prodigious  jumps. 

Long  periods  of  preparation,  sometimes  it  is  true  of  apparent  stag- 
nation, but  usually  of  very  effective  though  unobtrusive  activity,  are 
wont  to  precede  those  era  making  events  which  striking  the  imagina- 
tion dazzle  men's  judgment. 

In  this  instance  the  Centennial,  while  it  has  proved  to  be,  as  was 
foreseen,  a  tremendous  force  urging  forward  the  artistic  and  indus- 
trial development  of  a  whole  people  with  gigantic  strides,  was,  in  itself, 
a  result  as  well  as  cause ;  and  had  been  impossible,  in  any  approach 
to  its  actual  grandeur  and  completeness,  twenty  years  before. 
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It  was  because  the  great  modern  renaissance  of  ^he  Industrial  Arts, 
which  had  then  been  in  progress  in  Europe  for  nearly  forty  years,  ana  of 
which  England  was  ignorant  till  forced  to  recognize  it  in  1851,  had, 
at  last,  impressed  itself  upon  a  certain  number  of  cultured  and  travelled 
Americans,  that  the  holding  of  such  an  Exposition  in  the  United  States 
became  possible.  This  magnificent  Pair  was,  then,  not  a  solitary,  excep- 
tional event, — the  marvellous  bursting  into  bloom  of  the  century, — but 
merely  an  incident  in  the  general  movement  of  the  world. 

It  is  in  forgetfulness  of  the  far-reaching  power  and  the  universality 
of  such  movements,  which,  in  the  rapidity  of  their  progress,  are  marked 
phenomena  of  our  modern  era,  that  those  in  charge  of  some  institution, 
museum,  or  school,  sometimes  naively  attribute  all  the  evidences  of  a 
more  general  interest  in  Art  shown  by  their  community,  to  the  direct 
influence  of  their  particular  institution;  apparently  unconscious  that 
their  institution  is,  in  itself,  the  indubitable  proof  that  such  art  interest 
was  largely  pre-existent  in  the  community,  else  had  it  not  been  called 
into  being! 

It  is,  in  truth,  becoming  more  and  more  difficult,  in  our  complex 
modern  civilization,  to  accurately  discriminate  between -cause  and  effect; 
nor  in  some  cases  would  it  be  always  desirable, —  certainly  not,  if  it 
should  result  in  diminishing  the  interest  and  efforts  of  these  complacent 
worliers. 

In  the  United  States,  the  most  correct  date,  if  any  one  year  were  to 
be  chosen  as  marking  the  opening  of  the  era  of  the  new  interest  in  Art, 
and  in  art  education,  would  seem  to  be  not  1876,  but  rather  1870;  for  it 
was  in  1870  that  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  in  'New  York,  The 
Museum  of  Pine  Arts  in  Boston,  and  The  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  in  Wash- 
ington, were  each  incorporated;  while,  in  the  same  year,  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts  passed  the  act  making  Drawing  one  of  the  common 
school  studies.  It  was  also  in  1870  that  Professor  Walter  Smith  was  in- 
vited to  come  from  England,  to  introduce  the  new  study  in  the  schools 
of  Boston  and  throughout  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Either  one  of 
these  events  would  have  made  this  a  memorable  year  in  the  annals  of 
the  art  development  of  the  country;  collectively,  they  mark  it  as  the 
opening  of  an  era. 

It  is,  however,  evident  that  before  all  these  several  undertakings  could 
have  gotten  themselves  successfully  launched,  there  must  have  been  a 
very  warm  interest  on  the  part  of  a  few  individuals  in  these  several' 
communities,  as  well  as  a  very  general  interest  in  the  matter  of  in- 
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dustrial  art  education  among  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts;  so  that 
there  were  in  fact  several  years  of  active  preparation  for  the  Centen- 
nial; although  these  various  workers,  busy  in  their  own  particular  local- 
ities, could  have  had  no  thought  that,  in  their  far  away  stations,  they 
were  laying  the  sure  foundations  on  which  the  brilliant  edifices  of  the 
Centennial  were,  in  due  time,  to  rise. 

In  the  preceding  paper  some  of  the  artistic  developments  that  pre- 
ceded the  Centennial  have  been  recited,  and  it  is  now  sought  to  indi- 
cate some  of  the  results  that  can  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  that  Exposition. 

Since  the  Centennial  itself  was  but  a  result  and  part  of  a  general 
movement,  it  is  logically  certain  that,  among  what  might  at  first  seem  to 
be  the  direct  results  of  the  Exhibition,  there  are  some  instances,  which, 
like  it,  are  but  features  of  a  general  movement.  A  movement  doubtless 
wonderfully  accelerated  by  the  influence  of  the  Centennial,  but  which 
had  already  begun  and  would  have  progressed,  more  slowly  indeed  but 
still  actually ;  because  the  movement  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  age  and 
must  have  kept  progress  with  it,  even  if  the  sun  of  the  Centennial  had 
never  shOne  to  gladden  and  vivify  the  artistic  aspirations  of  a  people. 

It  wiU  be  found,  then,  that  the  beginnings  of  several  of  the  art  move- 
ments noted  actually  preceded  by  a  little  the  opening  of  the  great 
Fair ;  nevertheless,  it  is  probably  true  in  most  cases  that  their  develop- 
ment was  vastly  aided  by  the  results  of  the  displays  in  Philadelphia. 

Of  the  general  quickening  of  popular  interest  in  all  matters  relating 
toArt,  directly  traceable  to  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  Centennial, 
and  of  the  great  impetus  given  to  the  demand  for  the  products  of  artistic 
industries,  resulting  in  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  importation  of  bric- 
a-brac,  of  artistic  woven  stuffs  for  hangings  and  upholstery,  of  porce- 
lains, potteries,  art  furniture,  etc.,  sufficient  mention  has  been  made  in 
these  papers. 

In  these  respects,  as  well  as  in  the  evidences  presented  of  the  close 
relation  that  exists  between  the  art  training  and  the  art  manufactures 
of  a  people,  the  Exposition,  with  its  countless  and  attractive  object  les- 
sons in  illustration  of  the  efllcacy  of  education  as  specifically  directed 
to  obtaining  industrial  and  artistic  results,  marks  a  definite  era  in  the 
progress  of  the  arts  in  America. 

Too  much  can  hardly  be  said  in  regard  to  the  stimulating  influence 
of  the  Centennial  upon  the  industries  and  arts,  nor  should  the  meed  of 
praise  due  to  the  public  spirited  citizens  who  conceived  and  executed 
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this  great  undertaking  be  in  aught  restricted.  Of  a  certainty  they 
have  deserved  well  of  the  Eepublic. 

Perhaps,  in  no  other  respect  was  the  executive  ability  of  Americans 
more  strikingly  illustrated  than  by  the  apparent  ease  with  which  the 
managers  of  the  great  railroads  of  Pennsylvania  proved  themselves 
equal  to  the  extraordinary  demands  made  upon  them.  The  problem  of 
transporting,  for  si?;  months,  an  increased  aggregate  of  several  millions 
of  people,  to  and  fro  daily,  was  solved  with  such  precision,  skill,  celerity, 
and  safety,  as  to  compel  admiration.  "  Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less 
renowned  than  War." 

The  managers  of  the  railroads  all  over  the  country  showed  similar 
readiness,  but  of  course  all  concentered  in  the  roads  that  delivered 
their  passengers  at  the  very  entrances  of  the  Centennial  Griounds. 
Within  the  grounds  the  executive  ability  of  the  Exhibition  Authorities 
was  no  leos  apparent,  while  the  orderly  behavior  of  the  thronging  people 
was  equally  noticeable.  One  had  then  good  grounds  of  pride  in  the 
Eepublic,  independently  of  any  consideration  of  the  objects  shown. 

It  is  only  a  few  individual  instances  of  artistic  industrial  development, 
incited  or  promoted  by  the  influence  of  the  Centennial,  that  can  be 
here  noted.  As  to  the  influence  of  the  Centennial  upon  the  purchasing 
public,  a  little  observation  directed  to  this  particular  inquiry  will  speedily 
convince  any  candid  inquirer  that  it  has  been  most  potent.  Its  influ- 
ence upon  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  has  been  both  direct  and 
indirect,  and  promises  to  continue  with  ever  broadening  and  accelerating 
power. 

After  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition,  perhaps  the  earliest  apparent 
effect  of  the  opportunities  offered  to  the  eager  visitors  was  seen  in  the 
efforts  made  by  individuals  to  obtain  and  disseminate  information  about 
the  Ceramic  and  other  collections. 

The  failure  of  the  Exhibition  authorities  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a 
comprehensive  and  classified  Educational  Exhibit,  so  placed  as  to  make 
it  possible  to  see  it  as  a  whole  and  to  study  details  in  relation  to  each 
other,  and  their  oversight  in  not  providing  for  the  needs  of  those  visit- 
ors who  sought  not  merely  to  be  amused,  but  desired  to  be  instructed, 
to  be  fed  from  these  bounteous  tables  of  knowledge  set  before  them, 
were  alike  notable. 

When  these  needs  were  recognized  it  was  too  late  for  adequate  rem- 
edy. The  authorities  had  parted  with  their  power.  The  right  of  issu- 
ing and  selling  ofQcial  guide  books  had  been  sold.    The  information 
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given  in  these  books,  beyond  the  details  of  locality  and  a  bare  list  of 
articles,  was  most  meagre.  There  was  little  other  information  or  ex- 
planation. Little  was  told  that  one  seeing  for  the  first  time  the  articles 
that  composed  the  exquisite  collections  of  ceramics,  for  example,  needed 
to  know  in  order  to  intelligently  appreciate  them.  The  importance  of 
a  supply  of  simple  elementary  hand  books  relating  to  the  various  in- 
dustrial arts  was  evident ;  but  the  authorized  purveyors  of  informa- 
tion were  either.wholly  unequal  to  the  preparation  of  such  desirable 
helps,  or  were  indifferent  to  the  demand.  They  were  not,  however, 
equally  indifferent  to  the  sale  in  the  building  of  any  works  designed  to 
meet  this  demand. 

The  educational  value  of  that  Exposition  might  easily  have  been 
multiplied  many  times,  by  the  preparation  and  sale  of  simple  inexpen- 
sive primers  giving  elementary  information  about  the  various  arts  and 
industries,  and  showing  in  what  consisted  the  excellences  of  the  several 
qualities  of  articles  produced  by  a  given  industry.  Such  cheap  hand- 
books as  the  South  Kensington  authorities  in  London,  and  the  trustees 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York,  provide. 

A  bright  Washington  lady,  attracted  by  the  Ceramics  and  piqued  by 
the  difScnlties  she  met  with  in  seeking  information  about  them,  set  her- 
self to  searching  out  this  knowledge ;  then,  condensing  and  stating  it 
concisely  and  clearly,  she  published  an  admirable  little  book  containing 
in  brief  a  history  of  Ceramic  Art,  which  would  have  been  simply  in- 
valuable to  many  an  eager  visitor  at  the  Centennial.* 

Two  years  after  the  Centennial,  the  late  Col.  George  Ward  Mchols, 
a  well  known  writer  who  had  been  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Exhibition, 
and  who  subsequently  became  interested  in  the  making  of  artistic  pot- 
tery in  Cincinnati,  Ohio  also  published  a  hand-book  on  pottery  de- 
signed to  show  that  "the  manufacture  of  pottery  may  become  one  of 
the  great  art  industries  of.  the  United  States."  The  concise  statements 
in  regard  to  the  materials  that  are  essential  for  the  production  of  pot- 
tery and  porcelain,  followed  by  the  proofs  of  their  abundance  in  this 
country,  with  analyses  and  comparisons  between  the  various  clays  found 
in  the  United  States  and  the  famous  foreign  clays,  accompanied  by  clear 
descriptions  of  the  processes  used  in  the  practical  production  of  pot- 
tery, and  supplemented  with  a  list  of  the  principal  authorities  on 
Ceramics  give  to  this  little  book,  great  value.    This  with  the  historical 

*Hand  Book  of  Ceramic  Art  by  M.  S.  Lockwood.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sona  New  York 
1878  pp.  137. 
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hand-book  of  Mrs.  Lockwood,  just  referred  to,  would  serve  as  an  admir- 
able introduction  to  either  a  merely  literary  or  to  a  practical  study  of 
this  most  interesting  art,  one  of  the  oldest  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful and  beautiful  of  all  the  Arts  of  Industry. 

A  larger  and  more  important  wOrk  on  the  same  subjects  was  also 
published  in  the  same  year  by  the  well-known  charming  writer  and 
genial  gentleman  the  late  Charles  Wyllys  Elliott.  This  in  a  measure 
covers  the  ground  of  both  the  works  just  mentioned  and  yet  it  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  either,  is  so  beautifully  illustrated  so  replete  with  varied 
information  and  so  lovingly  written  that  it  admirably  supplements  these 
works.  The  three  together  give  the  substance  of  many  costly  publica- 
tions. The  list,  given  in  the  preface,  of  private  collections  of  porcelains 
in  America ;  the  history  of  early  American  potteries,  given  in  Chapter 
XYII;  and  the  comprehensive  and  well  chosen  bibliography,  in  the 
Appendix,  add  special  value  to  this  volume. 

The  clear  arrangement  of  topics,  the  special  references  to  the  exhibits 
from  all  countries  at  the  Centennial,  the  definite  detailed  information 
about  the  different  factories  with  their  marks  and  monograms,  and  the 
convenient  arrangement  of  the  illustrations  in  relation  to  the  text,  the 
whole  supplemented  by  a  good  index,  show  that  the  author  faithfully 
performed  his  part ;  while  the  publishers,  in  the  excellence  of  the  en- 
gravings, and  in  press-work,  paper  and  binding  made  a  charmingly 
artistic  volume,  which  may  be  reckoned  as  a  most  delightful  outcome  of 
the  Centennial.* 

Colonel  Nichols  urging  in  his  smaller  volume  the  production  of  pot- 
tery in  America  shows,  by  instances  in  other  lands,  that  the  location 
of  successful  works  for  the  production  of  pottery  and  porcelain,  depends 
upon  the  facilities  for  obtaining  with  the  least  difiBlculty  and  expense 
the  requisite  clays,  etc.,  and  the  fuel;  which  latter  makes  a  large  part 
of  the  cost  of  production. 

These  conditions  he  finds  to  exist  in  this  country  at  Trenton,  New 
Jersey;  East  Liverpool,  Ohio;  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  preeminently 
in  the  author's  judgment  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Under  the  title,  "Architectural  Decoration"  the  uses  of  Tiles  and 
Terra  Cotta  are  considered.  Before  quoting  from  Colonel  Nichols  I 
quote  a  sentence  or  two  from  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  on  "Ceramics 

*  "Pottery  and  Porcelain,  from  early  times  down  to  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition 
of  1876,  by  Charles  Wyllys  Elliott,  with  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  illustrations,  and 
the  more  important  marks  and  monograms.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  and  Company, 
549  and  551  Broadway.    1878.    pp.  358." ' 
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at  Philadelphia,"  which  appeared  in  the  American  Architect  and 
Building  News  in  1876. 

"  In  1867  the  use  of  terra-cotta  in  architecture  was  one  of  the  lost 
arts  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  now  rapidly  reviving.  *  *  *  In  18C7 
printed  and  painted  tiles  were  little  known  in  England:  now  they 
receive  an  amount  of  care,  skill,  and  appreciation  that  shows  how 
vastly  the  taste  of  the  middle  classes  has,  in  a  few  years,  been  im- 
proved. Doulton  ware  dates  only  from  1870,  antl  the  Lambeth  faience 
from  1873."  These  dates  are  also  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 
previous  account  of  the  early  use  in  this  country  of  brick  ornament  by 
Mr.  Tefft  and  his  conception  of  the  desirableness  of  a  general  use  in 
architecture  of  terracotta.  Now  to  return  to  Mr.  Mchols  who  writes 
in  1878  "  We  have  in  the  United  States  begun  to  use  tiles,  both  glazed 
and  unglazed,  associated  with  brick  and  stone  in  buildings.  But  these 
tiles  are  mainly  imported  from  England  and  are  very  expensive,  so 
that  they  are  sparingly  applied,  and  looked  upon  as  a  luxury.  There 
is  every  reason  why  the  production  of  these  tiles,  and  other  manufact- 
ures of  terra-cotta,  should  be  carried  on  to  an  unlimited  extent  in  this 
country.  We  have  the  necessary  clays.  They  are  to  be  found  East 
and  West.  Skilled  labor  will  come  with  the  demand  for  it.  Perhaps  no 
other  art  industry  has  received  so  great  an  impetus  from  the  splendid 
Exposition  of  the  works  of  all  nations  at  Philadelphia,  as  that  of  pot- 
tery. Tiles  and  other  forms  of  terra-cotta  can  be  manufactured  at  low 
cost,  and  will  be  extensively  used  as  building  material.  The  use  of 
terra-cotta  is  to  be  commended  because  of  its  indestructibility  from 
extreme  heat  or  cold,  and  from  the  chemical  agencies  which  attack  other 
materials.  In  its  condition  as  clay  it  is  easily  modelled  and  moulded 
to  any  shape,  and  would  serve  a  graceful  purpose  for  cornices,  caps  for 
windows,  and  doors,  string  courses  and  so  on.  But  its  adaptability  to 
effects  of  color  commands  our  special  attention.  In  this  respect  it 
offers  limitless  opportunities  for  artistic  expression.  Color  once  fixed 
by  heat  in  the  plastic  clay,  endures  forever.  Color  is  the  grand  objective 
of  all  the  arts  and  industries." 

In  urging  the  use  of  terra- cotta  in  America,  Colonel  Nichols  further 
says:  "He  will  achieve  renown  who  has  the  courage  and  good  judg- 
ment first  to  show  the  people  of  this  country  how  burnt  earth  may  be 
adapted  to  the  varied  conditions  of  our  climate,  and  he  will  become  a 
benefactor  who  demonstrates  its  practical  character  and  its  infinite 
artistic  capabilities."    After  a  brief  resam6  of  the  use  of  terra-cotta,  by 
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the  people  of  ancient  times,  and  by  modern  Oriental  and  European  na* 
tions,  he  thus  describes  the  new  beginning  of  its  use  in  England: 

"While  we  call  attention  to  the  evidences  of  early  culture  in  the  pro 
duction  of  terra-cotta,  we  have  magnificent  illustration  of  its  employ- 
ment in  exterior  decoration  in  England.  The  same  rich  profusion  of 
terra-cotta,  decorated  with  brilliant  glowing  colors,  which  was  displayed 
by  the  English  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  may  be  seen  as  archi- 
tectural adornment  on  public  buildings  in  London  and  other  cities  of 
Great  Britain.  The  fagade  of  the  Souch  Kensington  Museum  is  a  strik- 
ing evidence  of  the  effective  use  of  terra-cotta.  It  is  entirely  constructed 
of  burnt  earth  which  has  been  modelled  into  artistic  shapes  and  covered 
with  emblematic  adornments.  The  main  part  of  the  building  is  red 
brick,  the  decorative  columns,  capitals  and  other  members  are  a  fine 
cream  color."*  So  it  is  evident  that  the  idea  of  possible  adoption  of 
terra-cotta  in  American  architecture  was  being  made  familiar  to  the 
public  mind  long  before  its  actual  advent. 

The  daily  journals,  the  magazines,  and  the  few  existing  art  publica 
tions  made  laudable  efforts  to  disseminate  information,  and  they  ereatec 
a  wide-spread  interest,  but  still  it  was  impossible  in  these  ways  to  mee: 
the  pressing  local  demand  for  definite  knowledge.  As  this  demand 
was  entirely  due  to  the  holding  of  the  Exposition,  it  was  the  more  in- 
cumbent upon  the  authorities  to  have  made  provision  for  its  supply  j 
it  is,  however,  only  just  to  state  that  in  the  multitudinous  demands 
upon  them,  such  an  omission  may  be  easily  understood. 

There  was  no  possible  way  for  immediately  meeting  the  want;  no 
such  books  having  ever  before  been  sought,  consequently  none  were 
then  to  be  found,  other  than  the  costly  imported  art  volumes  prepared 
for  European  collectors  and  connoisseurs.  The  books  and  other  pub- 
lications eventually  called  forth  by  this  sudden  demand  for  some 
authentic  information  about  artistic  industries,  have  been  legion.  In 
the  present  time,  when  knowledge  upon  these  subjects  is  somewhat 
general,  it  would  be  dif&cult  for  one  who  had  not  observed  it  at  the  time, 
to  realize  the  almost  universal  ignorance  of  the  public  in  regard  to  all 
matters  relating  to  the  artistic  industries,  which  prevailed  throughoat 
the  United  States  just  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Centennial  Expo- 

*  Pottery :  Ho  w  it  is  made,  its  shape  and  decoration,  practical  instructions  for  paint- 
ing  ou  porcelain  and  all  kinds  of  pottery  with  vitrifiable  and  common  oil  colors,  with 
a  full  bibliography  of  standard  works  npon  the  ceramic  art,  and  42  illustrations,  by 
George  Ward  Nichols,  author  of  "Art  Education  Applied  to  Industry.''  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York,  1878,  pp.  142. 
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sition.  The  simplest  technical  terms  of  the  various  arts  were  to  the 
great  majority  an  unknown  tongue.  The  names  of  the  various  manu- 
facturers of  Ceramics  conveyed  no  meaning,  while  the  differences  be- 
tween pottery  and  porcelain,  over  glaze  and  under  glaze,  hard  paste 
and  soft  paste,  were  undistinguished. 

The  authors  and  publishers  made  haste  to  meet  this  new  demand, 
and  the  magazines  began  to  publish  articles  relating  to  the  arts,  which 
have  since  formed  a  regular  feature  of  these  publications.  The  late 
Col.  George  Ward  Nichols,  of  whose  subsequent  work  on  Pottery  men- 
tion has  just  been  made,  speedily  published  an  illustrated  volume  upon 
Industrial  Art,  followed  by  other  popular  writers.*  Soon,  persons 
who  had  been  stimulated  to  engage  in  artistic  work  began  to  publish 
articles  and  hand  books  concerning  their  several  specialties.  Miss 
McLaughlin's  practical  hand  books  on  the  painting  of  pottery,  etc., 
were  among  the  earliest;  her  independent  experiments  in  glazing  were 
of  great  interest. 

The  American  Architect  and  Building  l^Tews,  of  Boston,  established 
January,  1876,  as  the  organ  of  the  architects,  published  a  series  of 
most  valuable  articles  upon  the  Exposition. 

The  publication  of  the  American  Art  Eeview  by  Estes  &  Lauriat, 
of  Boston,  begun  in  1880  under  the  able  editorship  of  Mr.  S.  E.  Koehler, 
was  hailed  as  a  notable  event  in  the  art  development  of  the  country,  for 
it  was  an  art  journal  of  the  best  class;  and,  gave  a  decided  impetus  to 
the  development  of  the  fascinating  art  of  etching.  Its  demise,  after  a 
career  of  continued  and  ever-growing  excellence,  was  deeply  regretted 
by  those  who  desired  the  higher  development  of  art  and  was  an  unpleas- 
ant reminder  that,  as  yet,  the  art-loving  public  in  the  United  States  is 
not  sufEiciently  numerous  to  support  a  single  art  journal  of  the  highest 
class. 

The  Art  Amateur,  of  Ifew  York,  a  most  admirable  family  journal 
founded  by  Montagu  Marks,  Esq..,  editor  and  proprietor  and  devoted 
especially,  though  by  no  means  exclusively,  to  the  Decorative  Arts, 
may  be  considered  as  the  child  and  heir  of  the  Centennial,  for  be- 
fore that  event  there  was  no  public  to  which  it  could  appeal.  The 
special  reports  issued  under  the  direction  of  the  Centennial  authorities 
added  their  quota  to  the  opportunities  for  general  art  culture.    It  may 

*Art  Education  Applied  to  Industry  by  George  Ward  Nichols  author  of  "The 
Story  of  the  Great  March,"  with  illustrations.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.  1877. 
pp.  311. 
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be  said  then,  that  one  of  the  most  direct  and  immediate  effects  of  the 
Centennial  was  seen  in  literature,  in  which  after  the  opening  of  the 
Exposition  the  art  element  rapidly  increased. 

A  marked  effect  resulted  directly  from  the  display  made  of  Art 
needlework  and  embroidery  by  the  South  Kensington  School  of  Art 
Embroidery  under  Eoyal  Patronage.  To  this  may  be  traced  much  of 
the  interest  taken  by  ladies  in  the  various  cities  which  resulted  in  the 
opening  of  so  many  women's  art  associations — the  Societies  of  Decora- 
tive Art — which  have  proved  most  valuable  art  educational  instrumen- 
talities. 

The  development  of  art  works  in  Embroidery  —  for  the  beautiful 
works  by  Mrs.  Holmes  of  Boston  and  by  Miss  Wheeler  in  IS'ew  York, 
and  the  designs  wrought  by  "The  Associated  Artists"  of  New  York 
are  justly  entitled  to  this  appellation — was  wholly  due  to  the  Centennial. 
Artistic  embroidery  in  the  United  States  is  a  direct  outcome  and  re- 
sult of  the  display  made  by  the  South  Kensington  School  of  Art  I^Teedle- 
work  at  Philadelphia  in  1876. 

The  evident  need  by  the  public  of  simple  elementary  information 
about  the  various  articles  comprised  in  permanent  public  art  museums 
or  in  art  loan  collections,  was  so  apparent  during  the  Centennial  that 
it  presented  a  problem  for  solution  to  every  thoughtful  looker-on.  For- 
tunately, however,  the  best  possible  solution  was  also  shown  in  one 
part  of  the  great  art  display,  namely,  in  the  gallery  of  English  paint- 
ings in  the  Art  Annex :  Upon  a  gilt  card  affixed  to  the  frame,  or  upon* 
the  frame  itself,  the  name  of  the  painting  with  the  name  and  time  of 
the  artist,  was  distinctly  given  in  clear  black  letters,  without  in  any 
way  interfering  with  the  harmony  of  painting  or  frame,  as  sometimes 
happens  when  a  white  or  other  colored  card  is  used.  This  example  has 
produced  excellent  results. 

In  the  public  art  galleries  and  in  art  loan  collections  held. since  1876 
ample  provision  has  been  g(3nerally  made  to  insure  the  intelligent  com- 
prehension, by  the  visitors,  of  the  objects  shown.  The  educational 
uses  and  value  of  such  collections  are  becoming  better  appreciated. 
This  also  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  lessons  of  the  Centennial.  In 
miscellaneous  art  loan  collections,  the  wants  of  the  casual  visitor  are 
fully  met  by  having  the  articles  properly  classified  and  with  each  one 
a  card  giving  the  essential  facts  about  it,  while  printed  catalogues  with 
fuller  information  are  also  on  sale.  E'ot  only  is  the  educational  value 
of  such  exhibitions  greatly,  increased,  but  the  interest  of  visitors  is 
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quickened  when  such  information  is  readily  accessible.  As  Mr.  Louis 
Tiffany  of  New  York  demonstrated  at  a  famous  loan  exhibition  held 
some  years  since  in  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  this  preliminary 
attention  to  educational  uses  need  not  seriously  interfere  with  the  artistio 
arrangement  of  the  articles.  The  lessons,  in  harmony  of  colors,  in  taste- 
ful groupings  of  forms,  for  which  the  opportunity  is  thus  afforded,  are 
by  no  means  the  least  important  uses  of  such  exhibitions. 

As  in  the  accounts  of  the  several  Art  Academies,  to  appear  in  a  suc- 
ceeding volume,  the  history  of  the  early  development  of  the  Fine  Arts  in 
the  United  States  .is  to  some  extent  given,  it  will  now.  be  but  briefly  re- 
ferred to.  The  names  of  Copley  and  West,  whose  art  careers  in  Eng- 
land in  the  last  century  are  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  time,  are  familiar 
to  all.  Trumbull  and  Allston,  Stuart,  Sully,  Leslie,  Vanderlyn,  the 
Peales,  Cole,  Durand,  Harding,  Elliott,  Page,  Gray,  Huntington,  Leutze, 
Church,  William  Hunt,  Eastman  Johnson,  the  Harts,  Inness,  S.  E. 
Gifford,  William  Oliver  Stone,  Baker,  Bierstadt,  Brown,  Eichards, 
Smillie,  La.Farge,  Whittredge,  Tilton,  James  and  William  Beard,  Bel- 
lows, Champney,  George  Fuller,  DeHaas,  Swain  Gifford,  Tiffany,  A.  J. 
Way,  Witt,  Quartley,  Boughton,  Whistler,  Porter,  are  the  names  of 
American  painters,  some  living  in  Europe,  taken  almost  at  haphazard 
and  without  any  attempt  at  close  classification;  while  the  names  of 
Clevenger,  Greenough,  Powers,  Crawford,  Hart,  Ball,  Akers,  Story, 
Eogers,  Bartholomew,  Palmer,  Ward,  Lauut  Thompson,  MacDonald, 
Meade,  Simmons,  French,  and  St.  Gaudens,  are  the  names  of  sculptors 
similarly  taken. 

The  history  of  art  is  mostly  made  up  of  biography,  is,  of  necessity, 
the  history  of  artists;  though  with  our  love  of  generalization  we  per- 
sonify an  abstract  ideal  of  Art.  .AH  whose  names  are  here  given  were 
well  known  in  this  country  as  artists  before  the  Centennial  Exposition, 
and  many  of  them  had  also  an  honorable  European  reputation.  These 
lists  of  early  and  later  artists  could  readily  be  greatly  enlarged,  for  there 
was  no  intention  of  giving  a  complete  or  exclusive  list  of  names.  Many 
doubtless  with  equal  or  superior  claim  to  mention  are  omitted,  the  only 
object  in  giving  any  names  being  to  show  that  a  people  who,  with  so 
little  general  interest  in  art  had  produced  so  many  creditable  artists, 
must  be  fairly  gifted  with  the  capacity  for  art. 

The  exhibition  of  American  paintings  made  at  the  Centennial  was 
certainly  creditable,  and  of  great  historical  interest.    The  works  of  the 
earlier  and  later  painters  and  of  the  founders  of  the  American  school  of 
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Landscape  Art,  were  there  seen  in  close  juxtaposition  with  those  of 
some  of  tlie  recent  students  of  the  modern  masters  of  Paris.  There  was 
also  a  showing  of  water-color  paintings,  the  excellence  of  which  was  a 
surprise  to  all  who  had  not  seen  the  more  recent  work. 

In  portraiture,  in  landscape,  and  in  some  few  examples  of  genre,  there 
was  no  occasion  for  any  American  to  feel  ashamed  of  his  country's  ar- 
tists. In  figure  painting  and  in  historical  subjects  there  was  little 
shown.  Yanderlyn's  "Ariadne"  and  G-ray's  "Judgment  of  Paris"  how- 
ever stood  in  no  need  of  apologies,  any  more  than  did  Eastman  John- 
son's genre  and  character  pictures.  Characteristie  portraits  by  Elliott, 
Page,  Stone  and, Porter,  were  admirable,  while  in  Church's  Niagara, 
was  a  picture  which  had  received  the  plaudits  of  the  art  world  of 
Europe.  But  it  is  far  from  my  intent  to  here  review  the  American 
exhibition  of  paintings.  One  small  historical  picture  studied  with 
much  interest,  "  Spalatro's  Bloody  Hand,"  by  Washington  j^Uston,  was 
here  seen  for  the  last  time,  having  been  destroyed  a  few  weeks  after 
the  close  of  the  Exposition  by  the  burning  of  the  owner's  residence.  Al  ■ 
though  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  art  students  and  a  more  gen- 
eral interest  in  art  was  observed  contemporaneously  with  and  subse- 
quently to  the  holding  of  the  Exposition,  yet  probably  less  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  its  direct  influence  in  the  development  of  High  Art  than  is 
traceable  in  most  other  departments.  Owing  partly  to  the  fact  that, 
with  notable  exceptions,  the  foreign  exhibitions  of  paintings  were  infe- 
rior to  the  loan  exhibitions  of  foreign  works  of  art  occasionally  made  by 
American  owners ;  and  also  for  the  reason  that  there  had  been  in  the 
United  States  for  nearly  a  century,  considerable  development  in  the 
Fine  Arts ;  the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  Paintings  and  Statues,  though 
always  thronged  with  eager  visitors,  made  relatively  less  impression 
upon  the  World  of  Art  than  did  the  display  of  the  products  of  th^ 
various  artistic  industries,  some  of  which  were  before  unknown  in  the 
United  States,  and  most  of  which  were  absolutelj^  a  revelation  to  the 
great  majority  of  visitors.  The  great  contemporaneous  Art  Loan  Exhi- 
bition in  New  York,  held  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  and  the  National 
Academy,  contained  many  more  master-pieces  by  the  artists  of  Europe, 
than  were  shown  at  the  Centennial. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  the  previous  paper  to  the  art  of  engrav- 
ing ill  the  United  States,  and  to  tjie  influence  of  the  illustrated  maj;a- 
ziiu's  in  developiug  and  in  popularizing  a  love  for  this  phase  of  art.  A 
revolution  in  and  a  notable  development  of  this  art  wus  initiated  by 
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the  publishers  of  "  Scribner's"  now  the  "  Century"  Magazine,  who  are 
to  be  credited  with  having  caused  to  be  talien  a  positive  s'tep  forward 
in  the  art  of  engraving.  Harper's  Magazine  was  not  slow  in  adopting  the 
new  styles,  and  artists  and  engravers  entered  on  an  active  rivalry.  The 
innovation  was  not  unreservedly  approved  at  first,  partly,  perhaps,  be- 
cause thought  to  be  too  much  tinctured  with  the  sensational  treatment 
of  the  impressionists,  and  was  most  vigorously  combatted  by  Linton,  a 
recognized  master  of  the  art  of  engraving ;  but  the  movement  has 
steadily  developed,  and  the  excellence  of  the  American  engraver  is 
readily  admitted  in  Europe,  while  in  England  both  Harper's  and  The 
Century  publish  now  regular  editions ;  this  invasion  of  England  by  the 
American  publishers  being  largely  due  to  the  illustrated  features  of 
those  beautiful  publications — to  their  artist  allies. 

To  this  demand  for  book  illustrations  may  be  credited  the  rise  of 
what  may,  perhaps,  be  called  a  school  of  artists  in  Black  and  White, 
preeminent  among  whom  are  Mr.  Vedder  and  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Abbey.  A 
school  which  includes  also  a  number  of  charming  lady  artists  and  if 
the  etchers  are  included,  their  name  is  legion.  This  school  is,  how- 
ever, not  exclusive  but  is  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  artists,  who 
work  in  oils,  water-colors,  crayons,  or  acids  as  their  humor  or  the 
fashion  of  the  hour  impels.  The  somewhat  recent  direction  of  their 
powers  so  largely  to  book  illustration  is  due  to  the  business  sagacity 
of  the  publishers. 

The  forming  of  the  Societies  of  Decorative  Art  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to.  As  an  outcome  of  the  parent  association  in  New  York,  in 
which  the  educational  features  were  speedily  q.nd  variously  initiated 
and  fostered,  there  began  a  movement  in  household  decoration,  man 
ifesting  itself  in  the  more  prevalent  use  of  hangings,  embroideries,  etc. 

The  example  set  by  the  English  in  the  artistic  use  of  tiles,  colored 
glass,  draperies,  etc.,  for  interior  decoration,  was  speedily  followed. 

"  The  Associated  Artists,"  a  private  undertaking,  sprung  directly  from 
the  Society  of  Decorative  Art,  established  themselves  in  the  city  of  Isfew 
York  in  response  to  this  new  demand ;  the  various  methods  and  forms  of 
their  subsequent  development  are  most  interesting  in  themselves,  and 
furnish  a  conclusive  demonstration  of  how  an  awakened  interest  in 
artistic  subjects  may  directly  tend  to  the  development  of  new  industries 
and  to  the  prosperity  of  a  country.  In  an  endeavor  to  meet  the  new 
demands  for  artistic  uses  new  materials  have  been  required,  and  in  silk, 
>u  woolen,  and  in  cotton^  new  and'beautiful  stuffs  have  been  designed  by, 
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and  manufactured  for,  this  establishment.  This  is  an  outcome  entirely 
independent  of  the  art  embroidery  and  needlework  which  it  was  the 
first  purpose  of  the  new  firm  to  provide. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  productions  of  this  firm  as  furnishing  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  practical  results  in  developing  artistic  in- 
dustries and  manufactures,  which  follow  definite  training  in  Art.  A  re- 
ciprocal influence  is  also  to  be  noted.  The  very  results  as  shown  in 
the  new  and  beautiful  materials  made  by  this  firm  and  adapted  for 
artistic  embroideries,  etc.,  have  aroused  a  more  general  interest  in  all 
that  relates  to  decorative  arts  with  an  eager  desire  for  information. 
To  meet  this  new  demand  various  writers,  teachers  and  lecturers  have 
come  forward,  some  treating  of  the  history  of  art,  others  of  elementary 
industrial  drawing ;  few,  however,  have  evinced  sufficient  grasp  of  the 
subject  to  undertake  to  show  that  certain  fundamental  principles  under- 
lie all  the  manifestations  of  beauty,  yet  this  must  be  so,  unless  beauty 
in  nature  and  in  art  is  an  exception  to  all  other  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature. 

The  reasons  why  one  object  is  agreeable  and  another  repulsive  must 
be  innate  in  man's  nature,  and  based  on  laws  as  immutable  and  as 
recognizable  as  any  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Yet,  though  all  the  dis- 
coveries of  science  are  based  upon  the  assumed  uniformity  of  nature, 
and  all  the  operations  of  mental  action  proceed  upon  the  recognition  of 
the  invariable  sequence  of  cause  and  effect,  mankind  have  allowed 
themselves,  on  this  one  subject,  to  ignore  the  teachings  of  experience 
and  in  obedience  to  two  or  three  musty  proverbs,  such,  for  instance,  as 
"De  gustibus  non  est  disputandum,"  to  be  persuaded  that  there  are  no 
Laws  of  Beauty  and  that,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  standard  of  cor- 
rect taste  set  up ;  that  throughout  the  whole  realm  of  Art  the  only  guide 
is  fashion,  or  individual  caprice. 

The  conviction  that  there  could  be  no  such  absurd  contradiction  in 
nature  has  led  Mr.  Euskin,  and  other  thoughtful  investigators  to  the 
endeavor  to  ascertain  these  underlying  truths  of  art. 

A  great  genius  in  Paris,  nearly  a  century  ago,  set  himself 'to  serious 
study  in  search  of  the  laws  which  underlie  human  expression.  Years 
of  patient  research  were  rewarded  by  important  discoveries.  The  story 
of  his  life  and  his  pursuit  of  truth,  is  as  interesting  as  is  always  that  of 
the  great  discoverers  in  any  of  the  realms  of  nature.  These  discoveries 
were  naturally  first  availed  of  in  the  Dramatic  Art,  and,  perhaps,  as 
naturally  have  therefore  been  thought  to  be  thus  limited  in  their  ap- 
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plication ;  soon,  however,  the  painters  of  historical  or  dramatic  incidents 
found  their  uses,  it  is  at  last  now  beginning  to  be  recognized  that,  since 
all  art  is  but  expression,  the  laws  that  underlie  expression  must  also  un- 
derlie all  art. 

Here  then  there  begins  to  be  a  practical  outcome.  If  Art  is  based  on 
immutable  laws  like  mathematics,  the  principles  of  correct  taste  can  be 
demonstrated  and  therefore  can  be  taught  and  this  the  followers  of 
Delsarte  claim  to  do.  It  can  be  shown  why  one  wall-paper  is  displeas- 
ing and  another  pleasing,  just  as  an  addition  of  figures  can  be  shown 
to  be  correct  or  incorrect.  The  relations  between  forms  and  colors  or 
between  various  articles  can  be  so  clearly  explained,  that  the  principles 
in  accordance  with  which  they  must  be  combined  in  order  to  produce 
certain  definite  effects,  can  be  taught.  The  laws  of  harmony  which 
surely  underlie  all  Art  can  be  ascertained.  Their  importance  and  their 
uniform  action,  can  be  shown.  In  accordance  with  these  laws  the  color- 
ing and  furnishing  of  a  dwelling,  or  a  room,  can  be  intelligently  designed 
to  produce  certain  effects,  as  confidently  as  an  architect  now  draws  his 
plans.  The  laws  applicable  to  dress,  to  all  decoration,  the  means  of 
making  the  person  and  the  home  attractive,  can  be  taught,  just  as  the 
correct  use  of  language  is  now  taught.  What  Walter  Smith  so  well 
began  in  Boston,  can  now,  it  is  claimed,  be  supplemented  and  developed 
by  the  followers  of  Delsarte,  the  great  discoverer  of  whom  we  have  just 
spoken. 

In  New  York,  the  artists  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  Kussell,  are  busily 
promulgating  the  principles  of  Delsarte  in  a  series  of  lectures  largely 
illustrated  by  the  beautiful  fabrics  and  artistic  handiwork  of  "  The  As- 
sociated Artists,"  and  by  examples  of  wall  papers,  ceramics,  and  other 
products  of  the  industrial  aris,  showing,  in  each  instance,  why  this  is 
pleasing  and  that  displeasing,  how  one  combination  is  in  harmony  while 
another  produces  violent  discord.  So  far  as  possible  these  illustrations 
are  by  means  of  American  works,  the  rapid  increase  of  art  qualities  in 
which  is  declared  by  these  experts  to  be  most  notable.  In  attending 
these  lectures  a  new  sense  of  the  "  common  bond  which  unites  the  arts," 
long  since  remarked  by  Cicero,  is  impressed  on  the  hearer. 

The  simplicity  and  beauty  6f  the  discoveries  made  by  Delsarte,  and 
the  facility  of  the  application  of  these  principles  to  all  the  varied,  seem- 
ingly contradictory,  phases  of  art,  make  their  exposition  by  one  who 
embodies  and  illustrates  the  principles  set  forth,  most  attractive. 

That  these  principles  should  be  taught  in  all  Normal  Schools,  should 

S.  Ex.  209 XVI 
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be  familiar  to  all  public  school  teachers,  and  should  be  an  indispensable 
part  of  all  education,  will  surely  need  no  argument  to  those  who  believe 
in  the  introduction  of  elementary  industrial  art  drawing  in  all  public 
schools. 

That  an  element  of  education  which  will  directly  teach  the  child  how 
to  make  a  home  attractive,  is  an  important  element,  needs  no  argument. 
The  laws  that  underlie  all  language,  whether  the  language  of  speech 
or  of  gesture,  are  surely  of  importance  in  any  schemes  of  literary  edu- 
cation, while  their  importance  in  the  language  of  art  is  assumed. 

Those  who  recall  the  eloquence,  enthusiasm  and  mastery  of  his  sub- 
ject, shown  by  Walter  Smith,  when  urging  before  an  audience  the  claims 
upon  educators,  of  elementary  instruction  in  industrial  art  drawing,  will 
gladly  recognize  similar  qualities,  while  listening  to  the  musical  periods 
and  watching  the  graceful  gestures  of  the  disciple  of  Delsarte.  These 
two  enthusiasts  have  this  in  common  that  they  take  captive  their  audi- 
ence and  compel  conviction. 

In  this  application,  to  the  Industrial  and  Decorative,  as  well  as  to  the 
Fine  Arts,  of  the  principles  discovered  by  Delsarte,  a  positive  addition 
is  made  to  educational  facilities  for  Art  development.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  by  a  general  dissemination  of  the  practical  knowledge  ot  these 
laws  of  related  harmonies,  with,  at  the  same  time,  the  teaching  of  In- 
dustrial Art  Drawing  in  all  public  schools,  a  wonderful  impetus  would 
be  given  to  the  art  knowledge,  and  consequently  to  the  artistic  pro- 
ductions of  the  community.  By  making  use  of  this  new  educational 
influence  such  a  widespread  diffusion  of  correct  art  knowledge  can  be 
secured,  as  has  been,  heretofore,  unattainable.  To  develop  in  the  com- 
munity at  large  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  a  correct  taste 
in  art  matters  is  based,  would  be  to  lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundations 
of  artistic  development. 

This  knowledge  is  applicable  to  every  stage  of  art  development  and 
is  as  readily  adapted  to  practical  uses  as  it  is  satisfactory  in  theory. 
The  claim  that  the  laws  of  related  harmonies  can  be  definitely  taught 
and  readily  comprehended,  and  that  the  reason  why  one  thing  is  artis- 
tically beautiful  and  another  is  lacking  in  all  these  qualities  can  be 
made  clear  to  the  mind  of  a  child,  is,  in  effect,  to  remove  art  and  artistic 
manufactures  from  the  realm  of  Empiricism  to  that  of  Certainty.  If 
the  public  can  be  thus  trained  to  become  intelligent  art  critics,  the  rapid 
improvement  of  American  art  manufactures  is  secured.  This  claim  of 
rhe  Delsartiaps  invites  investigation. 
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Previous  to  the  holding  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  a  movement 
looking  to  a  revival  in  America  of  the  mediaeval  custom  of  employing 
great  artists  to  adorn  the  interiors  of  buildings  began. 

Mr.  William  Hunt  of  Boston  was  called  on  to  paint  the  great  pic- 
ture's on  the  walls  of  the  legislative  chambers  of  the  new  State  Capitol 
at  Albany,  N".  Y.j  and  to  Mr.  La  Parge,  was  entrusted  the  interior  dec- 
oration of  Trinity  Church  Boston,  the  finest  opportunity  for  high  art 
that  had  ever  offered  to  a  native  artist  in  America ;  indeed,  these  two 
instances  were,  I  believe,  the  first  in  which  American  artists  had  been 
called  on  for  such  work.  An  Italian,  Signer  Brumidi,  had  been  for 
years  busied  on  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  Capitol  in  Washington, 
but  the  idea  of  giving  to  churches  and  civic  buildings  any  such  glory 
of  art  as  was  once  so  common  in  Italy  and  France,  seems  never  to  have 
been  thought  of,  elsewhere,  in  America.  Subsequently,  Mr.  La  Parge 
painted  in  a  similar  manner  the  interior  of  the  church  of  Saint  Thomas 
in  New  York. 

In  his  scheme  for  decorating  the  majestic  interior  of  Trinity  the  great 
windows  were  of  necessity  an  important  feature.  The  painter  drew  the 
designs  for  these  windows,  and  had  the  glass  made  under  his  immed- 
iate supervision.  Some  of  these  windows  of  Trinity  are  of  exceeding 
beauty.  The  softness,  harmony  and  brilliance  of  the  old  European 
cathedral  glass  and  the  contrast  in  these  qualities  with  modern  work,  is 
familiar  to  all  who  have  ever  seen  the  few  examples  of  the  best  old  work 
which  revolutions  and  reformations  may  have  spared.  The  abuses  of 
colored  glass  in  the  hands  of  vulgar  ostentation  are  obvious,  but  Mr.  La 
Parge  and  Mr.  Tiffany  have  shown  that  modern  glass  readily  lends  itself 
to  artistic  uses. 

The  now  prevalent  and  somewhat  indiscriminate  use  of  colored  glass 
in  domestic  architecture  is  the  undoubted  result  of  the  Centennial. 

In  the  material  for  architectural  decorations  shown  at  Philadelphia, 
colored  glass  was  an  important  feature.  Two  well-known  American 
artists.  La  Parge  and  Tiffany,  each  independently,  associated  themselves 
with  others,  to  provide  such  glass;  and  beautiful  artistic  glass  has  since 
been  made  in  this  country  and  very  generally  introduced  iu  public  and 
in  private  buildings. 

A  peculiar  kind  of  semi-transparent  glass  combined  with  an  imita- 
tion of  half-precious  stones  has  also  been  made,  which  lends  itself 
readily  to  the  production  of  rich  effects,  conducing  to  a  certain  splendot 
and  magnificence  when  discreetly  used. 
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-besides  these  new  manufactures  of  colored  glass  for  architectural  uses, 
"there  have  been  various  productions  of  novelties  in  exquisite  colored 
glass  for  the  table,  and  in  purely  ornamental  forms,  originating  here  and 
keeping  the  home  market,  it  is  claimed,  by  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
succeed  each  other,  thus  preventing  the  possibility  of  importing  cheap 
'foreign  imitations.  The  manufacture  of  glass  has  been  long  carried  on 
in  this  country  in  blown,  in  pressed,  and  in  cut  glass.  It  is  asserted 
that  a  recent  discovery  in  Missouri  of  sand  of  remarkable  quality,  gives 
;.promise  of  the  production  here  of  plate  glass  superior  to  any  now  made 
in  the  world.  The  application  of  the  sand  blast,  an  American  inven- 
tion, to  the  engraving  of  glass,  greatly  facilitating  and  cheapening  the 
process,  has  added  to  its  various  uses.  While,  as  stated,  plain  and  cut 
^lass  have  long  been  made  here,  the  manufacture  of  this  new  colored 
^lass  ware  began  long  after  the  Centenuial,  and  much  of  it  is  very  at- 
tractive in  form  and  good  in  color,  so  that  it  deserves  to  be  ranked  as 
an  artistic  industry. 

Yet,  if  any  readers  care  to  realize  the  art  quality  of  the  work  made 
by  free  wanderers  whose  art  seems  instinctive,  and  whose  creations  are 
as  carelessly  and  prodigally  beautiful  as  those  of  wild  Nature  herself, 
let  them  turn  to  the  poet's  description  of  the  gipsy  glassblowers  in 
Bohemia,  in  which  this  quality  is  suggested,  in  words  whose  music  and 
whose  subtile  art  rival  in  exquisite  harmony  and  delicacy  the  quaintly 
graceful  forms  and  marvellous  nuances  of  color  of  these  airy  creations 
■which  have  kept  the  glow  of  the  sunlight,  the  fleeting  colors  of  the 
«loud,  caught  while  the  vagrant  winds  whispered  their  secrets  to  the 
wild-eyed  wanderers,  as  they  blew  their  vitreous,  translucent  bubbles, 
shaping  them  at  their  changing  will,  but  never  failing  to  impart  to 
«ach,  something  of  the  grace,  beauty  and  freedom  of  unspoiled,  untram- 
anelled  Nature. 

"Glasses  they'll  blow  you,  crystal  clear, 
Where  just  a  faint  cloud  of  rose  shall  appear, 
As  if  in  pure  water  you  dropped  and  let  die 
A  bruised  black-blooded  mulberry ; 
And  that  other  sort,  their  crowning  pride, 
With  long  white  threads  distinct  inside, 
Like  the  lake-flower's  fibrous  roots  which  dangle 
Loose  such  a  length  and  never  tangle, 
Where  the  bold  sword-lily  cuts  the  clear  waters, 
And  the  cup-lily  couches  with  all  the  white  daughters."* 

•From  "The  Flight  of  the  Duchess,"  by  Robert  Browning. 
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Such  a  vital  expression,  only  possible  to  great  poets,  of  the  art  quali- 
ties of  these  beautiful,  fragile  yet  enduring  creations,  for  of  all  man'a 
works  glass  is  among  the  most  lasting,  may,  perchance,  enable  us  to> 
realize  how  easily  this  elusive  spirit  of  Art  evades  ca.pture,  and  by 
what  impalpable  yet  impassable  boundaries  the  sacred  realm  of  Art  i» 
guarded  from  profane  intrusion. 

Afterwards  it  may  be  easier  to  comprehend  that  many  products  of 
American  industry  are  wanting  in  that  indefinable  -something  which^ 
when  present,  imparts  the  preciousness  of  Art! 

In  nothing  is  the  artistic  revolution  consequent  upon  the  influence  of 
the  Centennial  more  apparent  than  in  wall  coverings. 

The  importation  of  splendid  paperings  from  Europe  and  from  Japan 
assumes  large  proportions,  nor  have  American  manufacturers  been 
slow  to  infuse  an  artistic  element  into  their  productions,  with  mosfe. 
gratifying  results. 

The  charge  that,  by  a  combination  of  manufacturers,  all  papers  of  the 
aew  designs  of  each  year  are  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  year,  which 
nas  been  repeatedly  published  and  any  denial  of  which  if  such  has- 
been  made  I  have  failed  to  see,  would  imply  little  faith  in  the  Art 
sense  of  the  community  and  a  desire  to  create  an  artificial  necessity — 
which  to  say  the  least  is  more  canny  than  artistic,  and  is  very  likely  to 
prove  only  a  penny  wise  policy.  The  new  materials  for  wall  decoration* 
and  the  increase  of  frescoing,  may  well  suggest  to  the  wall-paper  trade 
the  desirableness  of  a  liberal  treatment  of  the  purchasing  public. 

The  uses  to  which  the  exquisite  art  tiles  of  Miuton,  and  other  Eng^ 
lish  and  French  manufacturers,  could  be  applied,  were  effectively  dis- 
played at  Philadelphia;  and  they  have  since  come  very  generally  into 
use.  The  art  tiles  manufactured  by  Low,  in  Boston,  were  made  before 
the  Centennial  and  indisputably  merit  their  title;  these  beautiful  works^ 
which  lend  themselves  most  effectively  to  decorative  uses,  are  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  industrial  art  of  which  Americans  .may  well  be 
proud. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  inferiority  of  the  Araerioam 

decorated  porcelain  and  china,  shown  at  the  Centennial,  as  compared 

with  the  exhibits  of  European  manufactures  there  shown.    In  1883^ 

through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Davis  Collamore,  of  New  York,  I  had  the. 

opportunity  of  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  large  and  costly  collection* 

of  Ceramics  contained  in  his  immense  establishment.    After  having 

seen  all  the  beautiful  articles  there  collected  from  all  the  world,  I  found, 

I 
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that  there  were  but  two  kinds  of  American  work  included  in  all  that 
numbei  —  these  two  were  several  of  the  admirable  Faience  vases  made 
by  iTohri  Bennett,  the  Americanized  English  artist  and  potter;  and  the 
delicate  Beleek  ware  made  by  Messrs.  Ott  &  Brewer  of  Trenton.  This 
did  not  seem  to  be  a  very  promising  outlook  for  the  development  of  Art 
Ceramics  in  America,  to  have  nothing  more  to  show,  seven  years  sub- 
sequent to  the  Exposition. 

A  recent  letter  from  Mr.  Collamore,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  in  regard 
tb  the  present  development  of  the  ceramic  industry  in  the  United  States, 
shows  a  very  decided  change  and  improvement,  and  enumerates  a  num- 
ber of  factories  in  the  country  whose  artistic  products  merit  praise  and 
secure  purchasers. 

The  Beleek  ware  and  the  Koyal  Worcester  ware  made  by  Ott  & 
Brewer,  the  work  made  by  the  Greenwood  Company  also  at  Trenton;  — 
the  Art  Pottery  made  by  Haynes  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  a  visit  to  whose 
■works  is  full  of  interest;  the  artistic  forms  and  charming  combinations 
of  colors,  effected  by  the  use  of  variously  colored  clays,  of  the  vases  of 
the  Matt  Morgan  pottery  in  Cincinnati,  and  the  beautiful  Limoges  and 
other  artistic  ware,  made  by  the  Eookwood  pottery,  also  in  Cincinnati; 
are  among  the  artistic  works  in  Ceramic  Ware  which  are  both  a  promise 
and  a  pledge  of  the  future  development  of  this  charming  art  in  America, 
and  may  be  directly  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  Centennial  Exposition. 

A  few  months  after  the  close  of  the  Exposition  a  few  lines  in  the  New 
York  papers  modestly  stated  that  there  would  be  an  exhibition  of  some 
under  glaze  painted  pottery  by  Mr.  John  Bennett  the  next  day,  at 
the  store  of  Davis  Collamore.  The  name  of  the  artist  conveyed  no  in- 
formation, and  it  was  with  little  expectation  that  one  visitor,  at  least, 
entered  the  store;  to  be  astonished  and  delighted  by  the  sight  of  some 
forty  pieces  of  exquisite  ware,  perfect  in  glaze,  good  in  form  and  abso- 
lutely charming  in  color.  This  Faience  ware  was  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  shown  by  the  Doultons  in  Philadelphia,  and  named  by  them  "Lam- 
beth Faience ; "  but  in  the  art  quality  of  the  decoration  was  greatly  su- 
perior to  the  examples  shown  at  Philadelphia. 

It  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  maker  of  these  beautiful  works  was-, 
himself,  the  artist  who  had  created  the  Lambeth  Faience  shown  by  the 
Doultons,  only  the  work  shown  by  them  at  the  Geuteunial  had  all  been 
done  by  their  employees, — former  pupils  of  the  Government  Art  School 
in  Lambeth,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Sparkes.  There  was  one  exception,  a  single 
jnamnjoth  vase  decorated  with  aquatic  plants,  now  in  the  National 
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Museum,  Washington.  This  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Bennett.  The  striking 
difference  between  scholar's  work  and  master's  work  was  very  evident 
on  seeing  that  exhibition  at  Mr.  CoUamore's,  in  which  every  piece  was  the 
work  of  the  master,  and  had  the  true  artistic  touch,  the  boldness,  pre- 
cision, and  breadth  of  handling  of  one  sure  of  his  purpose. 

Mr.  Bennett  had  decided  to  make  his  home  in  America  and  at  once 
opened  a  kiln  and  a  studio  in  Ijfew  York.  The  Society  of  Decorative  Art, 
ever  on  the  alert,  soon  secured  his  services  as  a  teacher  of  the  art  of 
under-glaze  painting.  This  was  an  outcome  of  the  Centennial,  and  it 
was  pleasant  to  know  that  no  where  were  there  more  beautiful  examples 
of  this  Art  Pottery  than,  after  the  date  of  Mr.  Bennett's  advent,  were 
made  in  the  United  States.  This  work  was  at  once  appreciated  and  on 
sale  at  Tiffany's  and  both  the  CoUamores,  and  America  could  boast  of  a 
new  art  industry.  Eventually  it  is  to  be  hoped  some  of  Mr.  Bennett's 
pupils  may  be  successful  in  similar  work.  All  countries  have  thus 
profited  by  the  coming  to  them  of  artists  from  other  countries  j  in  that 
way  civilization  spreads.  By  giving  us  so  great  a  teacher  of  industrial 
art  as  Walter  Smith  and  so  great  a  worker  in  art  as  John  Bennett, 
England  has  done  much  in  recompense  for  her  early  discouragement  of 
American  arts  and  industries,  since  Walter  Smith  has  in  Massachu- 
setts successfully  demonstrated  that  the  elements  of  industrial  art  draw- 
ing can  be  effectually  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  America,  and  John 
Bennett  has  made  in  America  such  charming  artistic  pottery  as  not 
only  delighted  American  purchasers  but,  when  exported  to  England, 
met  with  as  ready  sale  in  London  as  in  New  York ;  thus  showing  that 
when  good  art-works  are  produced  in  America  other  nations  will  be 
glad  to  buy  them.  It  appears  then  that,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  these  two  Englishmen,  the,  solution  of  the  problems  of  securing  pop- 
ular art  instruction  and  of  the  production  of  acceptable  works  of  indus- 
trial art  in  America,  has  been  effected.  It  is  said,  I  know  not  with  what 
truth,  that  emigrants  from  the  Beleek  works  in  Ireland,  and  from  the 
Eoyal  Worcester  Factory  in  England,  have  enabled  the  Trenton  man- 
ufacturers and  Haynes  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  to  produce  the  beautiful 
works — replicas  of  those  made  in  Great  Britain — to  which  allusion  has 
been  made;  the  work,  however  effected,  is  of  exceeding  beauty. 

The  well  known  successful  experiments  of  Miss  McLaughlin,  in  Cin- 
cinnati, in  under-glaze  painting  of  pottery,  were  accomplished  before 
the  Centennial.  The  impulse  which  led  to  this  unusual  direction  of 
feminine  activities  was  undoubtedly  developed  by  the  interest  shown 
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in  Cincinnati  in  art  education, —  other  results  of  which  were  seen  in  the 
wood  carving,  ecc,  shown  in  the  Women's  Pavilion  at  the  Centennial, 
—  and  in  the  efforts  of  public  spirited  citizens  to  develop  and  promote 
Art  and  art  industries  in  that  city.  This  instance  illustrates  the  prac- 
tical value  'that  may  result  to  a  community  by  means  of  a  general  cul- 
ture in  art  matters.  The  interesting  fact  that  this  American  girl  made 
for  herself  an  independent  discovery  of  the  art  of  glazing  pottery,  has 
another  side  to  it;— the  reverse  of  the  medal !  Had  there  been  at  that 
time  in  Cincinnati,  a  reasonable  amount  of  knowledge  about  the  art  in 
dustries  she  might  have  kept  this  creative  power  for  art  work  proper; 
instead  of  expending  it  in  re-doing  this  needless  \york.  This  incident 
illustrates  how  general  education  in  elementary  art  may  prove,  for  a 
community  an  economy  of  power.  The  establishment  in  Cincinnati 
of  the  Eookwood  Pottery  by  Mrs.  George  Ward  Nichols  is  a  definite 
contribution  to  the  interest  of  art  industry  in  the  United  States.  For 
such  an  establishment  is  like  an  experimental  laboratory  in  which 
much  can  be  done  which  would  never  be  attempted  in  a  mere  business 
factory,  but  which,  if  successful,  may  serve  to  directly  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  industry ;  while  the  successful  experiments  redound 
to  the  fame  and  the  fortune  of  the  experimenters.  It  is  of  good  omen 
for  the  development  of  the  art  industries  of  a  country  when  liberal 
minded  and  affluent  citizens  are  found  willing  to  devote  their  talents, 
time,  and  resources  to  such  enterprises. 

In  other  countries  monarchs  have  thought  the  development  of  art 
industries  not  unworthy  their  personal  attention  and  patronage.  The 
efforts  of  Augustus  II,  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  discovery  by  Bottcher 
that  the  hair  powder  was  kaolin,  of  which  the  outcome  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  royal  factory  at  Meissen  where  was  made  the  famous 
"Dresden  China,"  are  familiar  anecdotes;  while  the  establishment  of 
the  royal  tapestry  work  of  the  Gobelins  and  the  royal  porcelain  factory 
of  Sfevres,  are  as  well  known  as  any  events  of  French  history.  In  the 
monarchies  a  man  who  creates  a  new  industry  or  succeeds  in  doing  any 
great  work  of  value  and  importance  to  the  public,  may  look  for  recog- 
nition in  the  award  of  honors  and  rank  by  the  Euler  and  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country;  and  this  is,  without  doubt,  a  high  incentive  to 
individual  effort.  In  the  United  States  it  is  far  otherwise.  Here  no  gov- 
ernment of  State  or  Nation  offers  any  direct  aid  to  industry  or  art : 
everything  is  left  to  individuals.  Hence  in  most  cases  the  development 
of  a  new  art  or  industry  depends  solely  upon  its  promise  of  speedy 
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])ecuuiary  returns.  This  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  slowness  of 
development  in  the  manufacture  of  these  costly  Art  Ceramics.  When 
public  spirited  liberal  and  enterprising  citizens  are  found,  who  are  will- 
ing to  do  as  Mrs.  Nichols  and  her  associates  in  Cincinnati  have  done  in 
this  endeavor  to  create  an  artistic  industry,  they  should  receive  cordial 
recognition  by  the  public,  to  whom  they  have  thus  rendered  exceptional 
service. 

How  ready  tbe  wealthy  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  to  give 
efficient  aid  to  public  art  institutions  is  evident  in  the  frequent  fpund- 
ing  of,  and  generous  gifts  to,  such  centers  of  influence  in  many  of  the 
cities  and  larger  towns.  The  experience  of  the  past  justifies  the  faith 
that  when  a  satisfactory  scheme  for  developing  the  artistic  industries  of 
the  nation  is  brought  forward  there  will,  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  those 
who  will  secure  its  success,  so  far  as  individual  effort  and  the  contribu- 
tion of  private  means  can  effect  it. 

In  many  matters  the  action  of  the  public  authorities  is  requisite, 
as  they  only  can  exert  power  equal  to  the  undertaking;  this  is  em- 
phatically the  case  in  all  matters  looking  to  universal  public  educa- 
tion; in  undertakings  of  less  moment,  the  voluntary  co-operation  of 
individual  citizens  has  proved  fully  adequate.  In  the  matter  of  the 
industrial  art  education  of  the  people  the  appeal  must  be  made 
directly  to  the  public  educational  authorities,  who  alone  can  under- 
take so  great  a  task.  In  special  training  and  in  the  getting  together 
of  art  collections,  individuals  and  the  public  authorities,  separately 
or  conjointly,  may  act  successfully.  In  the  establishing  of  new  njan- 
ufactures  private  enterprise  alone  is  to  be  relied  on,  though,  con- 
sidering the  precedent  set  by  this  lady  in  Cincinnati,  it  seems  not  im- 
possible that  other  wealthy  enthusiastic  art  lovers  may  be  found  to 
undertake  similar  experiments,  in  the  same  spirit  with  which  they  now 
make  donations  to  art  museums.  In  this  way  they  might  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  their  country  by  testing  the  new  industries  from 
which  private  enterprise  would  naturally  shrink.  This  opens  a  new  and 
inviting  field  for  the  "idle  rich." 

The  first  use  of  terra  cotta  on  a  large  scale  in  the  XJnited  States  for 
external  architectural  decoration,  must  be  credited  to  the  Directors  of 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  who,  some  two  years  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  Ceiitennial,  ordered  from  England  the  beautiful  twisted  col- 
umns which  adorn  the  front  of  the  building, — copies  of  some  of  the  most 
attractive  examples  of  the  columns  that  support  the  arches  of  the  clois- 
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ters  of  the  churches  and  convents  of  Italy, — while  they  also  inserted  in 
the  wall  large  panels  of  allegorical  bas  reliefs.  This  notable  example, 
followed  by  the  English  exhibits  at  the  Centennial  showing  the  uses 
of  which  terra  cotta  was  susceptible,  may  be  presumed  to  have  had  a 
direct  influence  in  inducing  the  general  use  of  terra  cotta  in  ornamental 
finish  which  now  prevails.  The  stately  building  of  the  Long  Island  His- 
torical Society  at  the  corner  of  Clinton  and  Pierrepont  streets  Brooklyn, 
since  erected,  furnishes,  both  in  the  richly  ornamented  cornice  and  in 
the  colossal  ideal  and  portrait  busts,  an  admirable  instance  of  the  uses 
of  this  most  artistic  material.  The  frieze  of  the  new  Produce  Exchange 
in  New  York  with  its  realistic  heads  of  the  domestic  animals,  is  among 
the  recent  instances  of  the  use  of  terra  cotta  on  a  large  scale.  The 
band  of  terra  cotta  relief  which,  at  the  top  of  the  first  story,  surrounds 
the  exterior  of  the  immense  new  Pension  building  in  Washington;  pre- 
sents undoubtedly  the  most  extended,  use  yet  made  of  this  ornament. 
In  this  work  all  the  arms  of  the  service  are  represented  and  the  inci- 
dents natural  to  an  army  on  the  march  are  faithfully  rendered, — yet, 
somehow,  a  single  metope  from  the  Parthenon  outweighs  it  all !  It  is 
only  the  portion  over  the  North  Entrance  that  appeals  to  any  sympathy. 
In  this,  groups  of  the  wounded,  the  maimed,  are  seen  hurrying  by  as 
best  they  can,  striving  to  keep  in  place  in  the  relentless  onward  move- 
ment of  the  marching  troops,  and  the  objects  of  the  building  are  thereby 
strikingly  and  artistically  suggested. 

As  this  immense  bas  relief  will  be  described  later  in  this  Eeport 
when  the  works  of  art  initiated  by  and  belonging  to  the  Grovernment 
are  considered,  it  is  only  referred  to  here  in  passing.  In  the  other 
instances  noted,  the  natural  color  of  the  terra  cotta  used  was  in  harmony 
with  the  brick  or  red  sandstone  of  the  building ;  in  this  case,  the  terra 
cotta  is  of  a  light  buff  color,  wholly  out  of  harmony  with  the  walls  of 
red  brick,  in  which  it  is  inserted  like  a  band  of  mosaic.  The  eftect 
is  in  this  respect  unpleasing.  When  this  great  pile  of  bricks, — unlike 
any  other  building  in  America  which  has  fallen  under  the  observation 
of  the  writer, — is  completed ;  its  standing  as  a  work  of  architecture  may 
fairly  be  discussed.  At  present  it  seems  anomalous,  it  certainly  is 
unique. 

There  is  an  exaihple  in  the  city  of  New  York,  of  the  value  of  terra 
cotta  when  used  simply  architecturally,  in  giving  beauty  and  dignity 
to  an  otherwise  insignificant  building ;  which  would  be  well  worth  the 
attention  of  persons  contemplating  the  erection  of  a  small  church  or 
town  hall  in  town  or  village. 
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The  building  referred  to  is  known  as  the  "  Stanton  Street  Baptist 
Church,"  gone  up  town  and  now  on  the  northwest  corner  of  24th  street 
and  Lexington  Avenue.  This  is  a  small,  inexpensive,  unimposing  low 
building  of  brick,  with  a  plain  sloping  roof  and  without  a  steeple.  The 
entrance,  which  is  in  its  gable  end,  is  on  '24zth  street.  The  front  of  this 
unpretentious  building  is  made  so  attractive  by  the  tasteful  use  of  terra 
cotta  as  to  arrest  the  attention  of  any  passer  by,  who  may  be  at  all  inter- 
ested in  street  architecture.  Following  the  example  set  by  the  Boston 
Museum  building  so  far  as  in  the  use  of  the  twisted  pillars,  this  whole 
front  is  enriched  by  the  erection  of  fac  similes,  in  terra  cotta,  of  such 
exquisitely  carved,  twisted  and  incised  pillars  of  moderate  height,  as 
make  of  the  cloisters  of  St.  John  Lateran,  in  Eome,  a  vision  of  beauty 
and  a  delight  of  memory. 

In  various  places  in  the  United  States,  at  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey; 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  Massachusetts;  in  Ohio,  and  near  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  are  manufactories  of  terra  cotta  and  of  tiling  for  building 
purposes.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  insuperable  obstacle  to  the 
almost  unlimited  production  of  terra  cotta  and  of  ornamental  bricks 
in  numerous  places  throughout  the  country,  thus  affording  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  local  sculptors  and  architects.  This  general  use  of  terra 
cotta,  of  tiles  and  of  ornamental  bricks,  was  not  known  in  the  United 
States,  before  the  holding  of  the  Centennial,  and  its  rapid  extension  may 
fairly  be  attributed  to  that;  though,  as  shown  by  the  use  made  of  it  by 
the  Directors  of  the  Boston  Museum,  it  was  an  outcome  of  the  modern 
artistic  movement  of  the  European  world,  of  which  the  Centennial  itself 
was  but  a  manifestation.  Whether  the  art  value  of  terra  cotta  shall  be 
adequately  developed  in  this  country  remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  ornamental  uses  of  it  are  already  appreciated  by 
builders.  Of  the  possible  art  opportunities  it  offers,  as  foreseen  by  the 
architect  Tefft  and  the  sculptor  Akers  years  ago,  mention  has  been 
made  in  the  previous  paper. 

The  possibilities  of  ornament  in  brick  work  has  received  even  a  more 
artistic  development  in  the  treatment  of  the  brick  surface  merely  as  a 
medium  for  sculpture,— the  workmen  chiseling  out  the  artist's  design 
upon  the  wall  front ;  just  as  the  skilled  workmen  in  the  studio  of  the 
sculptor  chip  off  the  marble  till  they  reveal  in  the  stone  the  form  which 
the  artist  has  modelled  in  the  yielding  clay,  and  cast  in  the  more  dur- 
able plaster. 

This  low  or  high  relief  carved  in  the  brick  gives  great  enrichment  to 
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the  suiface;  its  costliness,  which  must  be  a  bar  to  its  general  use,  will 
doubtless  give  to  it  a  certain  charn:  for  those  who  wish  to  buy  exclu- 
siveness;  it  does  not,  however,  offer  the  same  opportunity  for  such 
variety  of  true  art  work  as  does  the  art  use  of  terra  cotta  of  which  we 
have  spoken ;  since  it  must,  almost  of  necessity,  be  limited  to  the  pro- 
duction of  effects,  in  relief,  or  in  incised  surfaces — that  is,  to  cameo  or 
intaglio  work. 

There  was  one  direct  contribution  to  the  instrumentalities  for  devel- 
oping and  extending  industrial  art  training  in  America,  which  resulted 
from  the  holding  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia,  and  was 
an  outcome  as  direct  as  that  of  South  Kensington  from  the  Hyde  Park 
World's  Fair;  this  was  the  founding  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and 
School  of  Industrial  Art. 

This  admirable  institution  was  created  by  means  of  the  untiring  ex- 
ertions of  many  public  spirited  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  the 
recipient  of  many  gifts  from  the  foreign  exhibitors,  as  well  as  of  excep- 
tional advantages  for  purchases,  largely  availed  of;  it  will  be  found 
fully  described  elsewhere  among  the-  accounts  of  kindred  institutions. 
The  collections,  many  of  them  received  from  the  South  Kensington  au- 
thorities and  from  the  Bast  India  Office,  are  placed  in  the  permanent 
Art  Building  of  the  Centennial,  and  are  well  worth  careful  study.  The 
liberality  and  courtesy  of  the  English  authorities  towards  this,  and  other 
art  institutions  in  the  United  States,  have  been  marked,  and  merit  full 
recognition  and  acknowledgment.  The  school,  after  various  phases  of 
evolution,  seems  at  last  to  have  won  the  interest  of  the  manufacturers 
and  liberal  citizens  of  Philadelphia ;  and,  under  the  efficient  superin- 
tendence of  the  principal  Mr.  L.  W.  Miller,  himself  one  among  the  earli- 
est and  most  promising  of  Walter  Smith's  graduates  from  the  Massa- 
achusetts  Normal  Art  School,  promises  to  be  an  active  influence  in  the 
artistic  development  of  American  industries.  At  the  museum  a  place  of 
honor  is  given  to  some  ornamental  iron  work  wrought  by  a  country 
blacksmith,  in  rivalry  with  a  specimen  of  the  work  of  some  early  Italian 
artificer  shown  by  the  museum,  which  piqued  the  Pennsylvanian  to  his 
eflbrt.  This  is  one  indubitable  proof  of  the  possible  utility  of  such 
collections. 

In  this  museum,  and  in  this  art  school  with  its  recently  added  practi- 
cal features  of  the  manipulation  and  weaving  of  textiles,  the  artistic 
pupil  designer  actually  working  out  his  own  designs ;  in  the  excellent 
technical  schools  of  industrial  art,  under  the  patronage  aud  control  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  New  York,  and  in  charge  of  Mr.  John 
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Ward  Stimson,  a  thoroughly  trained  artist,  with  an  able  corps  of  tech- 
nical instructors ;  and  in  the  Lowell  School  of  Practical  Design,  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Charles  Kastner  and  long  the  only  school  of  its  class  in 
America,  now  connected  with  the  manual  training  schools  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology ;  there  are  provided  the  facilities 
for  practical  technical  instruction  in  artistic  industries  in  the  United 
States.  These  three  institutions,  the  two  first  named  of  which  have 
been  established  subsequent  to  the  Centennial  and  only  within  the  past 
two  years  have  developed  to  their  present  ef&ciency,  are  perhaps  the  only 
schools  able,  at  present,  to  train  thoroughly  instructed  designers  for, 
and  workers  in,  artistic  industries,  to  meet  the  needs  of  more  than  fifty 
millions  of  people  now  living  in  the  United  States.  Looms  for  use  of 
the  pupils  have  been  obtained  by  the  one  or  two  other  institutions 
which  propose  to  teach  practical  designing.  Many  other  schools  and 
institutions  endeavor  partially  to  meet  these  needs  and  do  so  in  some 
measure  fairly  well.  Accounts  of  these  will  be  given  in  Part  II  of  this 
Eeport. 

Some  large  manufacturers — liberal  minded  men  like  the  Hoes  of 
printing  press  fame,  for  example,  or  Tiffany  &  Co.,  with  their  need  for 
skilled  artistic  artisans — provide  schools  of  their  own  for  the  boys  and 
youth  who  are  in  their  employ.  A  plain  elementary  English  education 
and  such  training  in  drawing  as  is  specially  adapted  to  their  own 
work,  is  all  that  is  attempted  by  the  Hoes ;  so  much  is  carefully  and 
conscientiously  given,  the  attendance  being  compulsory. 

The  training  given  by  Tiffany  &  Co.  is  of  two  kinds,  in  the  designing 

room  and  in  the  factory,  the  object  being  to  train  artistic  designers  in 

the  one  place  and  skilful  workers  of  artistic  designs,  in  the  other.    In 

each  case  it  is  a  workshop  rather  than  a  school,  only  the  young  workers 

are  guided  and  advanced,  as  they  show  ability,  to  the  more  dififlcult 

kinds  of  work.    The  designers'  rooms  in  the  upper  story  of  the  great 

building  on  Union  Square,  afford  a  most  interesting  sight.    There  young 

and  old  artists  work  under  the  wise  and  skilled  direction  of  Mr.  J.  H. 

Whitehouse,  the  head  designer  who  created  the  Bryant  vase,   and 

who  designs  the  many  important  art  works  which,  from  time  to  time, 

issue  from  the  ateliers  of  this  celebrated  house.    The  names  of  many  of 

these  young  art  workers  suggest   German   or  French  parentage.    It 

would  be  an  interesting  inquiry  to  seek  to  ascertain  the  relative  ratio 

of  those  showing  artistic  capabilities  among  American  children  who  are 

of  foreign  born  parentage.    While  all  children  can  learn  to  draw,  it  has 

fallen  under  my  notice  that  when  at  a  public  exhibition  of  scholars 
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drawing  on  the  board,  the  most  of  those  who  showed  the  possession  of 
marked  artistic  facility  were  of  foreign  parentage.  Heredity  should 
count  for  something,  and  the  descendants  of  most  of  the  original  col- 
onists, have  had  very  little  of  artistic  development  to  inherit  during 
the  past  two  centuries.  It  may  then  easily  happen  that  in  the  United 
States  there  will  be  found  fewer  children  with  artistic  proclivities 
among  the  descendants  of  English  ancestors  than  among  those  of 
foreign  lineage.  In  England,  to-day,  the  names  of  a  number  of  the 
leading  artists  proclaim  or  suggest  a  foreign  origin,  while  of  the  four 
great  allegorical  groups  which  surround  the  Albert  Memorial  in  Hyde 
Park,  the  names  of  the  three  sculptors  who  designed  three  of  them,  seem 
•  to  be  unmistakably  Celtic. 

The  Centennial  did  much  in  calling  the  attention  of  Europeans  to 
American  institutions  and  to  the  artistic  conditions  of  the  country, 
especially  was  attention  directed  to  the  systems  of  education  of  the 
several  States.  Commissioners  from  Prance  and  England  have  visited 
the  United  States,  investigating  various  phases  of  education  and  making 
reports  thereon  to  the  home  government. 

The  well  known  artist  M.  Felix  Eegamy  came  some  years  ago  to 
learn  what  the  Americans  were  doing  in  the  way  of  education  in  art, 
and  on  his  return  to  France  published  a  beautiful  little  volume  with 
illustrations  of  several  of  the  American  art  schools  and  academies. 

The  book  also  contains  a  touching  tribute  to  the  lamented  Mr.  Stet- 
son— the  author  of  the  Special  Eeport  upon  Drawing  in  the  Centen- 
nial—  a  bas  relief  likeness  surrounded  by  appropriate  emblems  pre- 
serves the  memory  of  this  able  and  conscientious  worker  in  the  cause 
of  technical  and  industrial  art  education.  It  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to 
find  in  a  foreign  report  such  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  modest  unob- 
trusive worker,  whose  name  and  vera  effigies  had  thus  been  thought 
worthy  of  perpetuation  by  an  appreciative  fellow  worker  in  another  land. 
M.  Buisson's  report  to  the  French  Government,  on  education  in  the 
United  States,  is  well  known  .*  In  this  important  work,  based  largely 
but  by  no  means  exclusively  upon  his  study  of  the  educational  exhibits 
at  the  Centennial,  M.  Buisson  commends  most  highly  Professor  Walter 
Smith's  system  of  drawing  for  public  schools.    tThe  great  Eeport  of  the 

*  For  translation  and  resumfi  of  this  admirable  report  see  "Circular  of  Information 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education"  No.  5.     1879. 

t  Technical  Instruction.  Second  Eeport  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  Technical 
Instruction.  London  Printed  hy  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.  1884.  [C  3981]  Five 
volumes. 
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English  Eoyal  Commission  on  Technical  Education  contains  a  special 
report,  made  by  Mr.  William  Mather,  on  Technical  Instruction  in 
America,  (see  Vol.  II,  Part  2)  in  which  but  two  or  three  of  the  Art 
Institutions  are  mentioned;  his  time  and  attention  being  evidently  fully 
occupied  with  the  technical  mechanical  schools  and  collections.  He 
mentions,  in  passing,  that  the  small  collections  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art  consist  mostly  of  gifts  from 
England.  His  estimate  of  the  size  of  these  collections  and  his  attribut- 
ing the  best  of  them  to  the  presents  from  England,  at  first  seemed  sur- 
prising, but  when  the  vast  collections  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
are  put  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  there 
is  no  longer  any  reason  for  wonder  that,  to  one  accustomed  to  seeing 
the  former,  the  latter  should  seem  almost  insignificant  in  amount;  and 
that  the  English  gifts  should  be  estimated  as  forming  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  whole;  and  yet  the  collection  was  for  some  years  altogether 
the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  The  collections  of  industrial 
art  now  shown  by  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  similar 
collections  owned  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  and  awaiting  the  com- 
pletion of  the  addition  to  their  building,  promise  a  formidable  rivalry 
in  extent  and  excellence.  It  is  only  by  such  comparisons  as  are  made 
by  Mr.  Mather  that  we  can  know  how  few  and  limited  are  oar  collec- 
tions and  instrumentalities  for  technical  art  industrial  training,  as  com- 
pared with  the  countries  of  Europe.  This  should  stimulate  Americans 
to  make  all  the  use  possible  of  our  unrivalled  public  schools  in  making 
general,  elementary  artistic  training.  In  the  latest  Eeport  of  the  Eng- 
lish Science  and  Art  Department  (1885)  there  is  a  special  report  by.Mr. 
Valentine  Ball,  M.  A.,  P.  E.  S.,  P.  G.  S.,  Director,  Science  and  Art  Mu- 
seum, Dublin,  on  American  museums,  mostly  given  to  institutions  in 
Canada,  but  in  which  high  tribute  is  given  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
in  New  York  and  to  the  National  Museum  in  Washington,  Professor 
Baird's  system  of  interchangeable  drawers,  cases,  etc.,  being  especially 
praised. 

In  tbe  notice  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  Mr.  Ball  indicates  its  com- 
prehensive purpose  by  saying  that  it  "aims  to  combine  the  functions  of 
the  National  Gallery,  the  Art  Departments  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
the  South  Kensington  Museum."  After  a  concise  account  of  its  history, 
collections,  and  technical  schools,  he  thus  concludes : 

"  Interesting  and  remarkable  as  has  been  the  history  of  this  Institu- 
tion in  the  past,  its  career  in  the  future  bids  fair  tobe  still  more  remark- 
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able.  Like  many  other  American  Museums,  ic  lias  acquired  collections 
which  will  ever  prove  a  source  of  attraction,  not  only  to  the  American 
public  in  a  general  way,  but  specially  to  the  students  of  particular 
branches  of  Art  and  Science,  from  whencesoever  they  may  come. 

'■Wealth  in  America,  and  varied  causes  needless  to  specify  in  Europe, 
are  leading  to  a  steady  transference  of  the  Art  and  Science  treasures 
of  the  old  world  to  the  new.  It  seems  possible,  and  almost  probable, 
that  the  rate  of  this  transference  will  speedily  augment,  and  the  time 
may  come  when,  for  the  European  student  of  Science  and  Art,  a  pil- 
grimage to  America  will  become  a  necessary  part  of  his  education."* 
Mr.  Ball  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  "  variety,  extent,  and  value" 
of  the  Art  Collections  of  this  Museum.  Such  testimony  is  the  more  ac- 
ceptable by  reason  of  recent  attempts  to  diminish  the  public  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  collections  and  the  importance  to  the  community  of 
the  services  undertaken  by  the  promoters  of  this  admirable  Institntiori 
The  final  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Ball  is  encouraging  to  the  Art  lovers 
of  America. 

It  is  with  the  museums  of  Natural  History  and  Science  that  Mr.  Ball 
Is  especially  interested.  ITeither  he  nor  Mr.  Mather  attempted  to  visit 
or  describe  the  Museums  or  Schools  of  Art ;  such  notice  as  these  receive 
being  incidental,  and  apparently  accidental.  That  any  mention  of  then, 
should  be  found  in  English  governmental  reports,  indicates  a  marvel 
lous  change  in  the  judgment  of  the  English  authorities  as  to  the  sig 
niflcance  and  importance  of  American  affairs. 

In  this  necessarily  incomplete  and  imperfect  showing  of  the  present 
condition  and  development  of  artistic  industries  in  the  Dnited  States, 
as  contrasted  with  the  situation  before  the  opening  of  the  Centennial 
Exposition,  which  has  been  attempted  in  this  paper  and  the  one  immedi- 
ately preceding,  enough  has  been  brought  together  to  show  that,  besides 
the  educational  interest  excited  in  regard  to  elementary  training  in  in- 
dustrial art  drawing  in  public  schools,  and  the  efforts  initiated  fo.  tech- 
nical training,  all  of  which  are  fully  described  in  the  several  parts  of  this 
Eeportjt  there  has  been  an  actual  development  of  artistic  industries. 

As  capital  and  knowledge  must  combine  with  enterprise  before  a  new 
manufacture  can  be  established,  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  such  under- 
takings were  not  at  once  begun  at  the  close  of  the  Exposition.     It  had 

*32d  Eeport  Science  and  Art  Department,  Appendix  M,  pages  321-2. 

tThe  statistics  of  the  schools  of  the  Industrial  and  Fine  Arts  and  of  the  Art  Mu 
seums  are  given  in  the  tables  in  Part  I,  see  pages  386-411.  For  the  present  condi- 
tion of  drawing  in  public  schools  see  the  special  report,  Psjrt  I,  Appendix  E.,  page  694. 
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flxst  to  be  ascertained  whether  this  new  interest  in  art  products  would 
be  continuous;  and  then  knowledge  of  the  proposed  industry  and  work- 
men skilled  in  its  processes  were  needed,  before  such  industries  could 
be  established  hero.  The  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  foreign  artistic 
goods  showed  that  the  newly  acquired  tastes  were  likely  to  continue  and 
develop.  The  various  artistic  educational  movements  and  enterprises  all 
over  the  country  gave  a  further  pledge  of  the  possibility  of  a  profitable 
development  of  artistic  industries.  The  beginning  of  an  era  of  archi- 
tectural development  was  assured  and  the  stimulus  this  imparted  to  all 
the  decorative  arts  subsidiary  to  architecture,  was  evident.  The  devel- 
opment of  industry  in  these  ornamental  arts  during  the  nine  years  since 
the  Centennial,  is  very  noticeable  in  all  the  large  cities.  In  Ceramics, 
there  has  been  an  absolute  creation  of  art  industries.  No  Art  Pottery  or 
artistic  Ceramics  of  any  kind,  other  than  the  Low  art  tiles,  having  any 
claim  to  art  qualities,  were  made  in  the  United  States  before  the  Centen- 
nial. 

To-day,  not  only  are  the  works  opened  by  John  Bennett  in  New  York, 
and  the  art  potteries  of  American  origin  established  in  Cincinnati,  pro- 
ducing beautiful  wares,  but  the  purely  business  potteries,  such  as  those 
of  Messrs.  Ott  and  Brewer  and  of  the  Greenwood  Company  of  Tren- 
ton, and  Messrs.  J.  Haynes  &  Co.  of  Baltimore,  are  attempting  to  rival 
the  artistic  productions  of  the  European  potteries,  and  with  most  en- 
couraging success.  This  means  that  a  new  industry  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States;  which  means,  or  ought  to  mean,  an  in- 
crease of  prosperity.  In  old  established  industries  such  as  are  those  of 
the  gold  and  silver-smiths,  in  the  making  of  carpets,  of  dress  goods,  of 
paper  hangings,  of  furniture,  of  house  decorations,  of  glass,  of  station- 
ery, of  chromo  lithography,  of  engravings  and  of  all  the  forms  of  graphic 
reproductions  of  works  of  art,  there  has  been  a  remarkable  increase  of 
beauty  and  decoration ;  especially  in  the  interior  decoration  of  dwell- 
ings, and  of  public  halls,  churches  and  theatres,  is  an  improved  taste 
and  skill  noticeable;  so  that  the  influence  of  the  holding  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  has  been  a  positive  force  in  the  development  of 
artistic  industries  in  the  United  States.  When,  therefore,  we  look 
back  and  contrast  past  ugliness,  almost  universal,  with  the  present  al- 
most as  universal  prevalence  of  some  artistic  qualities  in  all  the  sur- 
roundings of  city  and  town  life  in  the  United  States,  there  would  seem 
cause  for  endless  congratulation  and  boundless  national  complacency ; 
soon  checked,  however,  if,  with  an  increased  knowledge  of  what  con- 
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stitutes  the  art  quality  in  the  works  of  man's  hands,  we  contrast  our 
present  condition  as  to  artistic  manufactures  with  that  of  any  other 
civilized  nation;  for  then  our  swelling  pride  receives  a  sudden  check, 
since  oar  inferiority  is  so  manifest  that  no  amount  of  personal  or 
patriotic  vanity  can  blind  us  to  it.  When  we  look  around  to  see  what 
is  the  promise  for  the  future,  and  contrast  the  smallness  of  our  prepa- 
ration for  developing  the  artistic  industries,  with  the  largeness  of  that 
made  by  so  small  a  state  as  Belgium,  for  example, — we  should  be  filled 
with  humiliation. 

A  beginning  has,  however,  been  made  in  the  right  direction;  the  ele- 
mentary training  in  drawing  begun  in  the  schools  of  Massachusetts 
fifteen  years  ago,  has  not  been  wholly  fruitless;  the  possibility  of  pub- 
lic education  in  the  elements  of  art,  so  far  at  least  as  to  fit  the  pupil 
for  after  technical  training  in  any  special  art  industry,  has  been 
abundantly  demonstrated;  the  utility  of  the  few  existing  technical 
training  schools  has  been  proved ;  the  practical  value  of  artistic  indus- 
tries is  made  clear  by  the  fact  that  manufacturers  begin  to  undertake 
them  as  a  business  venture ;  the  immigration  of  trained  workers  in 
these  arts  promises  the  successful  and  speedy  establishment  here  of 
such  industries,  just  as  they  were  once  imported  into  France  from  Italy, 
and  into  England  from  France. 

In  the  Eeport  which  follows,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  set  down 
the  various  instrumentalities,  for  the  development  of  arts  and  of  artistic 
industries  now  existing  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  Appendices,  the  facilities  and  methods  of  other  nations,  are 
recited.  Attention  is  asked  to  the  poverty  of  our  present  resources  as 
compared  with  the  nations  with  whom  we  must  compete.  The  axiom, 
that  "  What  man  has  done  man  can  do,"  has  been  a  guiding  motto  of  the 
Americans  from  their  first  setting  foot  on  the  continent,  and  the  whole 
of  their  history  is  a  logical  deduction  from  that  premise.  It  has  there- 
fore been  thought  proper  to  set  down  fully,  yet  as  briefly  as  possible,  the 
methods,  means  and  appliances  made  use  of  by  other  nations  for  the 
development  of  their  arts  and  industries.  These  statements  are  now 
offered  to  the  American  people  in  full  faith  that,  some  time,  whether 
near  or  far  off,  the  Eepublic  of  America  will  gloriously  vindicate  and 
demonstrate  the  essential  Democracy  of  Art  I 
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CHAPTER  I. 

EARLY  EFFORTS  TO  INTRODUCE  DRAWING  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Historical  summary  of  occasional  efforts,  during  the  past  century,  to  intrctduce  in- 
dustrial drawing  in  the  public  schools,  in  various  places  in  the  United  States  — 
Eeasons  for  inviting  Walter  Smith  to  leave  England  and  come  to  Massachusetts  — 
Active  assistance  by  Superintendent  Philbrick  and  others  —  Account  of  some  educa- 
tional innovations,  early  in  the  century,  by  Master  Fowle,  of  Boston  —  He  introduces 
drawing  and  other  new  studies  —  Parallel  suggested  between  the  experiences  of 
Master  Fowle  and  those  of  Prof.  Walter  Smith  —  Early  advocacy,  by  Hon.  Henry 
Barnard,  of  drawing  in  public  schools  and  of  technical  industrial  education — 
Early  efforts  by  American  artists  to  introduce  drawing  in  the  schools  —  Hitherto 
unpublished  matter  relating  to  Eembraudt  Peale  in  Philadelphia  —  Peale's  earnest 
desire  to  popularize  a  knowledge  of  drawing  —  Account  of  his  labors  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  United  States  Commissioner  Eaton,  by  the  late  Prof.  John  S.  Hart  — 
Peale's  analysis  of  his  own  syStetn  —  Peale's  system  indorsed  by  experts  —  Interest- 
ing statements  by  artists,  civil  engineers,  scientific  professors,  and  teachers  —  Sue. 
cess  of  Mr.  Minifie  in  teaching  drawing  in  the  Boys'  High  School,  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
in  1848  —  Minifie's  system,  progressive  and  based  on  geometry,  very  similar  to  that 
of  Walter  Smith  —  Minifie's  text  book  adopted  in  English  Government  art  schools 
as  early  as  1852  —  Ignorant  city  school  committeeman  removes  teacher  and  his 
system  from  the  school  in  1849,  and  so  retards,  for  twenty  years,  the  progress  of 
indnstrial  art  training  in  Baltimore  —  Disastrous  eflfect  of  this  stupidity  as  shown 
by  the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  the  drawings  made  in  Baltimore  schools  —  Interest- 
ing incident  some  thirty  years  later  in  connection  with  retention  of  Smith's  sys- 
tem in  the  schools  —  Minifie'a  addresses  on  industrial  education,  delivered  before 
Maryland  Institute,  published  1854 — Incident  at  State  Normal  School  Exhibition  in 
1879  —  Letter  from  Mr.  Minifie  describing  former  scarcity  of  art  educational  text 
books. 

WHY,  IF  SO  DESIKABLE,   WAS  DBA  WING  NOT  EABLIBE  INTKODUCED 
INTO  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS? 

It  may  reasonably  be  asked,  if  the  system  of  industrial  drawing  pos- 
sesses the  claims  to  public  consideration  urged  for  it  by  its  advocates, 
why  it  is  that  so  many  years  had  gone  by  before  any  attempts  were 
made  by  American  educators  to  include  it  among  the  studies  taught  in 
the  public  schools  ? 

This  recalls  a  remark  by  De  Quincey ,  that  the  art  of  printing  was  prob- 
ably discovered  many  times,  but  was  forced  to  wait  for  recognition  till 
the  invention  of  paper,  since  some  cheap  and  plentiful  substance  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  new  process  was  essential  to  its  general  use.  So, 
with  the  adoption  of  this  new  study,  a  general  demand  for  some 
change  in  the  established  methods  of  s,chool  training  and  the  multipli- 
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cation  of  public  schools,  due  to  the  development  of  the  system  and  its 
adoption  by  new  communities,  were  both  prerequisite  essentials  to  any 
general  consideration  of  new  methods  in  elementary  education. 

EARLY  TESTIMONY  TO  THE  VALUE  OF  THIS  STUDY. 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest,  historically,  to  trace  in  widely  separate  com- 
munities the  early  indications  of  a  conviction,  on  the  part  of  some,  that 
drawing  ought  to  be  taught  in  all  the  common  schools  of  the  country 
as  one  of  the  essential  elementary  studies.  It  is  also  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  present  discussion  of  this  question  to  show,  by  recorded 
evidence  from  the  past,  that  the  high  opinion  now  expressed  by  its  ad- 
vocates as  to  the  importance  of  the  study,  both  educationally  and  prac- 
tically, is  neither  extravagant  nor  the  expression  of  a  mere  passing  fash- 
ion of  the  hour,  but  is  a  sober,  well  considered  opinion,  such  as  has  been 
always  held  by  those  competent  to  form  an  intelligent  judgment. 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  learn  that  it  is  even  possible 
to  claim  for  the  early  advocacy  of  this  study  of  drawing  the  high  au- 
thority of  Benjamin  Franklin,  whose  active  mind  was  ever  prolific  in 
suggesting  and  originating  practical  plans  for  the  improvement  of  his 
countrymen.  After  having  founded  in  Philadelphia  the  public  library, 
in  1732,  he  busied  himself  in  plans  for  the  education  of  youth  and,  in 
1749,  published  his  "Proposed  hints  for  an  Academy,"  in  which  he  sug- 
gested both  a  school  teaching  the  learned  languages  and,  side  by  side,  a 
purely  English  school,  examples  of  which  institutions  have  long  existed 
in  the  country,  as,  for  instance,  in  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  Mass., 
Leicester  Academy,  Leicester,  Mass.,  and  many  of  the  older  schools 
which,  while  engaged  in  preparing  some  pupils  for  entrance  to  college, 
had  always  a  large  attendance  of  scholars  pursuing  only  English  studies. 

In  hints  for  the  Academy,  Franklin  says : 

Studies  to  ie  selected  and  adopted. — As  to  their  studies,  it  would  be  well  if  they  could 
be  taught  everything  that  is  useful  and  everything  that  is,  ornamental.  But  art  is  long 
and  their  time  is  short.  It  is  therefore  proposed  that  they  learn  those  things  that  are 
likely  to  be  most  useful  and  most  ornamental;  regard  being  had  to  the  several  profes- 
sions for  which  they  are  intended. 

Writing,  drawing,  and  arithmetic. — All  should  be  taught  to  write  a  fair  hand,  and 
swift,  as  that  is  useful  to  all.  And  with  it  may  be  learned  something  of  drawing  by 
imitation  of  prints  and  some  of  the  first  principles  of  perspective,  arithmetic,  accounts, 
and  some  of  the  first  principles  of  geometry  and  astronomy.  (Vol.  27, 1877,  Barnard's 
Journal  of  Education.) 

It  will  be  seen  here  that  drawing  is  classed  among  the  most  useful 
studies.  In  his  plan  for  the  English  school,  after  having  given  the  details 
for  each  year  of  the  course,  he  says : 

The  hours  of  each  day  are  to  be  divided  and  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  that  some 
classes  may  be  with  the  writing  master,  improving  their  hands,  others  with  the 
mathematical  master,  learning  arithmetic,  accounts,  geography,  use  of  the  globes, 
drawing,  mechanics,  etc.,  while  the  rest  are  in  the  English  school,  under  the  English 
master's  care. 
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Thus  instructed,  youth  will  come  out  of  this  school  fitted  for  learning  any  business, 
calling,  or  profession,  except  in  such  wherein  languages  are  required ;  and  though 
unacquainted  with  any  ancient  or  foreign  tongue,  they  will  be  masters  of  their  own, 
which  is  of  more  immediate  and  general  use ;  and  withal  will  have  attained  many 
other  valuable  accomplishments ;  the  time  usually  spent  in  acquiring  those  languages, 
often  without  success,  being  here  employed  in  laying  such  a  foundation  of  knowledge 
and  ability  as,  properly  improved,  may  qualify  them  to  pass  through  and  execute  the 
several  offices  of  civil  life  with  advantage  and  reputation  to  themselves  and  country. 

It  will  be  seen  that  here  also  drawing  is  included,  the  context  showing 
clearly  that  it  is  as  a  useful  study,  in  connection  with  "  mechanics,"  and 
not  as  a  mere  accomplishment,  that  he  has  included  it. 

The  purpose  of  the  training  in  this  school  was,  as  ,were  all  of  Frank- 
lin's plans,  its  practical  utility.  So,  more  than  a  century  before  the 
study  was  formally  introducied  on  a  practical  basis  in  the  schools  of  his 
native  town  of  Boston,  this  Boston  boy  sought  to  induce  his  fellow- 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  to  adopt  it. 

It  will  be  further  seen  in  the  course  of  the  necessarily  brief  and  con- 
fessedly incomplete  review  of  the  records  of  the  past  attempted  in  this 
chapter,  that,  so  far  from  its  having  been  the  case  that  the  advent  of 
Prof.  Walter  Smith  in  Boston  signalized  the  first  attempt  to  introduce 
this  study  in  the  public  schools  of  America,  the  new  movement  which 
he  was  called  to  inaugurate  was,  in  fact,  but  the  final  successful  out- 
come of  a  long  series  of  similar  sporadic  attempts  in  various  communi- 
ties in  the  United  States ;  notably,  for  instance,  that  undertaken  by  a 
certain  "Master  Fowle"  in  that  very  city  of  Boston,  two  or  three  genera- 
tions ago. 

In  the  coming  of  Professor  Smith,  the  hour  and  the  man  happily  met. 
The  successful  result  of  the  efforts  in  Great  Britain  to  iinprove  the 
manufactures  of  that  country  by  the  definite  training  of  large  numbers 
of  youth  in  drawing,  which  had  then  been  going  on  for  some  twenty 
years,  was  known  to  many  citizens  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity.  The 
inferiority  in  artistic  qualities  of  the  products  of  the  manufactories  of 
New  England  at  that  time,  was  painfully  apparent  to  all  who  had  an 
opportunity  of  contrasting  their  ugliness  with  the  beauty  of  the  exquisite 
designs  shown  in  the  products  of  the  looms  and  potteries  of  France  and 
England ;  nor  could  this  inferiority  fail  to  profoundly  impress  all  who 
were  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  American  manufactures.  The  man 
who  had  been  chosen  as  the  one  to  make  the  experiment  of  introducing 
the  study  of  industrial  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  was 
unquestionably  a  man  of  unusual  genius,  possessing  extraordinary 
powers  of  inspiring  confidence  and  awakening  enthusiasm.  Thoroughly 
trained  in  the  successful  methods  of  the  English  system,  and  admirably 
endowed  with  natural  gifts,  Walter  Smith  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  un- 
dertake the  almost  Herculean  task— an  else  impossible  task,  but  for  the 
aid  of  so  distinguished  an  educator  and  able  executive  officer  as  was  Mr. 
Philbrick,  then  city  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Boston,  joined  with 
the  hearty  support  of  Mr.  Charles  0.  Perkins,  Prof.  William  E.  Ware, 
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and  of  numbers  of  like  public  spirited  citizens.  The  late  Charles  B. 
Stetson,  teacher  and  author,  and  the  enterprising  publishing  firm  of 
Osgood  &  Co.,  gave  most  efficient  aid  in  the  work  of  disseminating  in- 
formation concerning  the  new  education. 

OBSTACLES  INCIDENT  TO  ALL   SUCH  EXPBEIMENTS. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  and  the  influences  which  combined  to 
secure  the  success  of  the  experiment  begun  in  Boston  in  1870.  !N'everthe- 
less,  with  all  these  ifavorable  surroundings,  the  struggle  for  existence  of 
the  new  study  was  an  arduous  one ;  nor  is  it  yet  wholly  over  in  Boston, 
though  its  subsequent  introduction  in  so  many  centres  in  the  United 
States  is  security  that  it  can  no  longer  be  ignored. 

The  same  difficulties  that  so  often  defeated  the  efforts  of  intelligent 
and  public  spirited  artists  and  educators  in  various  places  during  the 
previous  years  of  the  century  are  not  unknown  even  in  Boston ;  namely, 
the  occasional  presence  of  officials  in  important  positions  with  power  to 
direct  and  hamper  the  educational  policy  of  a  given  community  who 
do  not  rightly  value  new  methods  or  needs ;  this  difficulty — which  is 
peculiarly  liable  to  occur  in  popular  governments,  though  not  wholly 
unknown  to  any  form  of  government — is  a  tax  paid  by  the  people  for  the 
ignorance  of  officials.  The  failure  of  previous  similar  efforts  was  owing, 
wholly  or  in  part,  to  this  ignorance  of  school  authorities  and  to  the  in- 
difference of  the  public,  who  had  not  then  felt  the  pressure  of  any  need 
of  industrial  training  for  their  children  and  who  had  themselves  no 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  the  proposed  study.  When  we  recall  that 
it  was  not  till  1851  that  such  a  crowded  country  as  England  awakened 
to  the  need  of  this  elementary  education,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it 
was  not  felt  in  the  United  States  till  twenty  years  later. 

WILLIAM  BENTLEY  FOWLE   OF  BOSTON. 

In  the  very  interesting  biogr^'Ptical  sketch  of  William  Bentley 
Fowle — the  "Master  Fowle"  referred  to  above — published  in  Dr. 
Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education^  in  1861,  is  an  account  of  the 
educational  movement  initiated  by  a  very  xemarkable  man  who,  while 
a  member  of  the  school  committee,  unexpectedly  found  himself  trans- 
formed into  a  teacher. 

The  master  of  a  large  boys'  school  in  a  part  of  the  city  where  such  a 
school  was  much  needed  was  suddenly  taken  sick,  and  as  no  fit  teacher 
was  to  be  had  at  the  moment  the  school  was  about  to  be  disbanded. 
To  avert  what  seemed  to  him  almost  a  disaster  Mr.  Fowle  volunteered 
to  take  temporary  charge.  This  willingness  indicates  the  profound  in- 
terest of  the  man  in  educational  matters.  The  subsequent  death  of  the 
former  teacher  prolonged  the  term  of  his  voluntarily  assumed  duties, 

'The  American  Journal  of  Education,  edited  by  Henry  Barnard,  ll.d.  Hartford, 
Conn. :  F.  C.  Bunnell.  London :  Trubi.er  &  Co.,  1861.  See  Vol.  X,  No.  XXV,  June, 
1661. 
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with  the  result  that  teaching  finally  became  his  life  work.    For  many 
years  he  was  master  of  a  flourishing  school. 

His  methods  were  as  unusual  as  was  the  manner  of  his  entering  upon 
the  life  of  a  teacher.  He  was  evidently  a  born  educator.  Original,  en- 
thusiastic, and  able,  he  disturbed  the  serenity  of  the  plodding  peda- 
gogues of  the  day,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  rising  generation  of 
school  children. 

The  account  of  many  of  the  experiences,  struggles,  and  successes  of 
this  innovator  almost  seems  to  be  but  a  recital  of  the  successive  steps  in 
the  history  of  the  relation  of  Walter  Smith  to  the  schools  and  school 
authorities  of  Boston  in  his  eflforts  to  make  ^rawing  in  the  public  schools 
a  success  during  the  period  from  1870  to  1882,  inclusive. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  history  of  the  failure  which  followed  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Fowle  from  the  school,  after  seventeen  years  of  suc- 
cessful teaching,  will  not,  with  the  retirement  of  Prof.  Walter  Smith,  be 
repeated  in  the  history  of  drawing  in  the  Bpston  schools. 

It  is  a  matter  of  encouragement,  however,  that  Mr.  Fowle's  efforts  and 
innovations  were  not  wholly  fruitless,  as  a  brief  recital  of  some  of  the 
most  important  of  them  will  show. 

The  school  over  which  he  so  unexpectedly  presided  was  one  for  children 
for  whom  no  schools  were  then  provided,  they  being  too  old  to  enter  the 
primary  schools  and  too  ignorant  for  the  grammar  schools.  The  method 
adopted  was  the  Lancasterian,  or  monitorial,  the  introduction  of  which, 
owing  to  various  causes,  met  with  much  opposition  from  the  body  of 
public  school  teachers. 

The  result  of  his  success  with  this  class  of  pupils  led  to  the  founding 
of  a  new  grade  of  public  schools  to  meet  the  needs  of  such  children  ; 
these  schools  are  known  as  the  intermediate,  and  are  now  found  in  most 
of  the  city  school  systems. 

It  was  in  the  year  1821  that  Mr.  Fowle  took  charge  of  this  school. 
These  are  some  of  his  innovations :  The  use  of  blackboards,  of  which 
he  had  twelve ;  the  daily  drawing  of  maps  on  these  blackboards  and 
on  paper  and  slates  by  the  pupils  in  geography ;  the  permitting  of  girls 
to  attend  this  school  all  the  year  round — previous  to  1790  the  Boston 
girls  were  not  allowed  to  attend  public  schools  at  all,  from  1790  till 
1821  they  could  attend  only  from  April  to  October.  It  is  well,  some- 
times, by  thus  recalling  the  memories  of  the  former  things  which  have 
passed  away  to  measure  our  advance  and  to  see  how  it  is  that  such 
'*  pestilent"  innovators,  reformers,  and  original  geniuses  have  benefited 
mankind. 

DRAWING   BASED   ON  GEOMETET,  INTEODUOBD  INTO  HIS  SCHOOL  BY 

ME.  FOWLE. 

Besides  the  use  made  of  blackboards  in  geography  and  in  learning  to 
write,  "  Drawing,  not  only  of  maps,  but  linear  drawing  in  its  simplest 
application  to  geometrical  figures  especially,  was  made  a  regular  exer- 
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Eventually  the  old  fogies  succeeded,  in  1823,  in  getting  Mr.  Fowle 
out  of  the  public  schools  ;  but  so  great  had  been  his  success  that  a  com- 
pany of  private  citizens  built  a  school-house,  supplying  it  with  every 
kind  of  philosophical  apparatus,  and  called  Mr.  Fowle  to  take  charge  of 
it.*  This  school  was  called  "  The  Female  Monitorial  School,"  was  at- 
tended by  100  pupils,  and  was  so  successful  that  it  led  to  a  remodelling 
of  the  public  schools  and  the  establishing  of  several  girls'  high  schools. 
This  was  in  1828,  and  Mr.  Fowle,  in  that  year,  finally  succeeded  in 
securing  the  right  of  girls  to  attend  public  schools  during  the  entire 
year  I 

In  1827  Mr.  Fowle  had  copyrighted  an  elementary  work  on  draw- 
ing, in  part  translated  from  the  French,^  which  must  have  met  with 
some  degree  of  success,  as  a  third  edition,  with  additions,  was  pub- 
lished in  1830. 

To  the  second  edition  the  translator  had  added  a  second  part  of  his 
own,  "  containing  the  elements  of  perspective  drawing,"  and  also  a 
series  of  questions  upon  each  of  the  chapters.  To  the  third  edition  was 
added  "An  appendix  to  Part  1,  wherein  directions  are  given  for  draw- 
ing, iy  the  aid  of  instruments,  all  the  geometrical  figures  previously  ex- 
plained." This  was  translated  from  a  later  edition  of  the  original 
French  work.  A  few  pages  of  problems  in  arithmetic  and  geometry 
are  added,  and  three  plates  of  outline  illustrations,  showing  the  orders 
of  classic  architecture,  problems  in  perspective,  and  geometrical  dia- 
grams. That  blackboards  were  then  a  novelty  curiously  appears  from 
the  following  notice  at  the  end  of  the  book,  to  the  effect  that — 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  chalk  suitable  for  drawing  or  writing  on  boards  painted 
black  has  induced  the  author  to  procure  and  keep  on  hand  a  quantity  of  artificial 
French  chalk,  in  crayons  of  a  convenient  size,  at  25  cents  a  pound.  This  chalk  has 
no  hard  particles  in  it,  wears  well,  and  does  not  waste.  Artificial  chalk  for  slates  can 
also  be  furnished  at  short  notice. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  introduction  show  that  Mr.  Fowle  had 
a  comprehension  of  the  utility  of  drawing  as  a  matter  of  elementary 
education,  though  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  thought  of  its  applica- 
tions to  industries  as  the  leading  argument  for  its  introduction  into 
public  schools;  but  the  necessity  of  basing  it  on  geometry  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  being  taught  by  persons  not  themselves  far  advanced  in 
knowledge  of  the  art,  the  two  marked  features  of  Walter  Smith's  sys- 
tem, are  clearly  set  forth  and  were  successfully  .practised.  The  pupil 
teachers  taught  drawing  to  their  fellow  pupils  in  Mr.  Fowle's  school, 

'  The  recent  calling  of  Professor  Smith  to  take  charge  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory School  of  Fine  Arts,  in  Franklin  Square,  Boston,  continues  the  parallelism 
between  the  experiences  of  the  two  men. 

^An  introduction  to  linear  drawing,  translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Franoceur; 
with  alterations  and  additions  to  adapt  it  to  the  use  of  schools  in  the  United  States. 
To  which  are  added  the  elements  of  linear  perspective,  and  questions  on  the  whole. 
By  William  B.  Fowle,  instructor  of  the  Monitorial  School,  Boston.  Third  edition. 
Boston :  HUliard,  Gray,  Little  &  Wilklns.    1830.    Ul.    pp.  86. 
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just  as  the  public  school  teachers,  fresh  from  the  teachers'  institute 
classes  or  from  the  teaching  of  the  tqwn  or  city  art  master  of  the  schools, 
now  teach  their  pupils :  the  master  trained  in  the  Normal  Art  School 
teaching  the  teachers  and  the  teachers  teaching  in  turn  the  pupils. 

An  elementary  treatise  on  drawing,  ad.apted  to  the  use  of  common  schools,  cannot 
but  be  well  received.  Besides  the  professions  which  make  the  art  of  drawing  their 
particular  study,  anatomists,  naturalists,  mechanics,  travellers,  and,  indeed,  all  per- 
sons of  taste  and  genius,  have  need  of  it,  to  enable  them  to  express  their  ideas  with 
precision  and  make  them  intelligible  to  others. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  utility  of  this  branch  of  education,  it  is  a  lamentable 
fact  that  it  is  seldom  or  never  taught  in  the  public  schools,  although  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  our  children  have  no  other  education  than  these  schools  afford.  Even  in 
the  private  schools  where  drawing  is  taught,  it  is  too  generally  the  case  that  no  re- 
gard is  paid  to  the  geometrical  principles  on  which  the  art  depends.  The  trauslBitor 
appeals  to  experience  when  he  asserts  that  not  one  in  fifty  of  those  who  have  gone 
through  a  course  of  instruction  in  drawing  can  do  more  than  copy  such  drawings  as 
are  placed  before  them.  Being  ignorant  of  the  certain  rules  of  the  art  (and  they  aie 
the  most  certain  because  miathematical),  they  are  always  in  leading  strings,  and,  un- 
less endowed  with  uncommon  genius,  never  originate  any  design,  and  rarely  attempt 
to  draw  from  nature.  It  is  to  remedy  this  defective  mode  of  teaching  that  the  trans- 
lator has  been  induced  to  present  this  little  work  on  the  ^elements  of  drawing  to  the 
American  public. 

Most  of  our  faculties,  when  exercised,  may  attain  to  a  surprising  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. A  precision  may  be  acquired  by  the  eye  and  hand  almost  equal  to  that  of  ordi- 
nary instruments.  With  this  view,  the  society  for  the  improvement  of  elementary 
instruction  in  France  directed  some  of  their  most  distinguished  members  to  procure  a 
work  on  the  art  of  drawing  which  should  be  applied  to  the  system  of  mutual  instruc- 
tion, there  the  national  system.  The  following  treatise  is,  in  great  measure,  a  trans- 
lation of  that  approved  by  them.  It  is  not  intended  for  a  treatise  on  the  art  in  all 
its  nnmerous  branches,  bat  merely  the  linear,  and,  of  course,  the  fundamental  and 
most  useful  part  of  it. 

The  geometrical  figures  are  arranged  according  to  the  difficulty  of  their  execution, 
rather  thsji  in  the  order  of  theorems. 

Each  figure  is  accompanied  with  suitable  explanations,  so  that  the  teacher  or  mon- 
itor will  easily  comprehend  them,  and  be  able  to  teach  them  to  his  classes,  without 
much  previous  acquaintance  with  the  art. 

The  pupils  are  each  furnished  with  a  slate  and  pencil.  The  monitor  directs  what 
figure  shall  be  drawn,  and  if  the  pupils  are  not  all  furnished  with  this  treatise  he 
chalks  the  figure  on  a  board,  painted  black  for  the  purpose  and  suspended  where  all 
can  see  it.  The  slates  are  then  examined  by  the  monitor,  and  precedence  is  given  to 
whichever  pupil  has  executed  the  figure  best. 

The  instructor  shoold  select  a  sufficient  number  of  the  most  skilful  for  monitors, 
who  should  be  under  his  immediate  instruction.  As  soon  as  they  have  become  expert 
in  drawing  the  figures  of  the  first  class,  a  second  may  be  formed,  to  be  instructed  by 
the  first  class  (which  now  becomes  the  second),  and  so  on  to  the  sixth.  The  highest 
class,  under  the  master,  may  consist  of  about  fifteen  pupils.  The  lower  classes  may 
cofisist  of  any  number,  but  for  every  six  or  eight  scholars  there  should  be  a  moni- 
tor.   *    *    " 

Although  this  treatise  was  originally  designed  for  schools  of  mutual  instruction, 
fltill  a  slight  examination  of  it  will  show  that  there  is  nothing  which  unfits  it  for 
use  in  schools  on  any  other  plan.  If  the  pupils  are  all  taught  and  their  drawings 
examined  by  the  instructor,  they  will  do  well;  but  if  they  are  likewise  required  to 
examine  and  correct  each  other's  work  they  will  do  better.  They  will  acquire  a 
familiarity  with  the  figures  and  an  exactness  in  execution  to  which  mere  learners  sel- 
dom attain. 
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CALISTHENICS,     MUSIC,    AND     SEWING    INTRODUCED    INTO     COMMON 
SCHOOLS   BY  ME.   FOWLB. 

Besides  the  introduction  of  drawing  based  on  geometry,  Mr.  Fowle 
introduced  both  physical  exercise  and  the  study  of  music  as  a  part  of 
tbe  regular  exercises  of  the  common  schools.  This  last  he  was  incited 
to  by  learning  of  the  success  of  the  experiment  in  Spain,  but  he  had 
to  wait  some  years,  till  the  advent  of  Lowell  Mason,  before  music  as  a 
study  was  practically  introduced  in  the  schools  of  Boston.  Mr.  Powle 
also  introduced  needlework  —  sewing — in  his  school,  giving  two  after- 
noons each  weel^  to  this,  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  his  first 
teacher  of  sewing  was  Miss  Dorothy  Dix,  later  so  well  known  as  the 
philanthropist. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  same  volume — Yol.  X  of  the 
Journal  —  which  contains  this  sketch  of  Mr.  Fowle  has  a  long  article  on 
drawing,  translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Ernest  Hentschel,  which 
gives  clear  definitions  of  the  various  methods  and  purposes  of  drawing, 
a  general  scheme  for  instruction  in  drawing,  and  outlines  a  course  of 
"  proper  exercises  for  the  common  schools."  The  keynote  to  this  article 
is  found  in  tMs  sentence:  "It  is  always  the  duty  of  the  common  schools 
to  give  instruction  in  drawing;  and  only  unavoidable  deference  to  still 
higher  necessities  can  exceptionally  justify  a  temporary  omission  of  it." 

AMERICAN  EDUCATORS  EARLY  INFORMED  OF  EUROPEAN  MOVEMENTS 
TOWARDS  DEFINITE  INDUSTRIAX  TRAINING. 

This  article  was  published  in  the  leading  American  journal  on  educa- 
tion as  early  as  1861,"  which  shows  that  a  decade  before  the  coming  of 
Professor  Smith  to'Boston  and  apart  from  the  actual  experiments  which 
had  been,  at  long  intervals  of  time,  sporadically  undertaken  here  and 
there  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  minds  of  leading  American 
edacators  were  thus  becoming  familiarized  with  the  successful  eflbrts 
of  foreign  countries  ip  undertaking  such  training  of  school  children  in 
drawing  arid  its  kindreft  studies  with  the  definite  purppse  of  develop- 
ing technical  skill  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  a  people.  American 
educators  were  thus  becoming  prepared  for  the  introduction  in  the 
XTnited  States  of  the  new  industrial  education  of  which  the  general 
adoption  of  the  study  of  drawing  by  the  public  schools  is  the  precursor 
and  sure  foundation. 

PIONEER  WORK  DONE  BY  HON.   HENRY  BARNARD. 

In  this  connection  it  is  due  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  new  educatioia  to  recall  the  fact  that,  so  Iqng  ago  as 
1838,  the  Hon.  Heniry  Barnard,  the  edit.or  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Education  just  referred  to,  who,  on  the  establishment  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  in  1867,  was  appointed  the  first  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Bdacation,  delivered  in  many  parts  of  the 
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country  an  address  on  the  subject  of  industrial  education,  in  which  he 
called  the  attention  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  to  the 
direct  educational  efforts  made  in  various  European  countries  for  the 
training  of  artisans  and  artists,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of 
manufactures.  In  this  address  Mr.  Barnard  urged  that  d^awiiig 
should  be  taught  in  the  common  schools;  nor  was  t^iis  the  only  evidence 
of  his  foresight  and  interest  in  the  development  of  industrial  education. 
The  volumes  of  the  Journal  contain  many  articles  upon  both  art  and 
industrial  training,  afld  in  Vol.  XXI  (entire  series),  published  in  1870, 
there  is  a  history  and  full  descriptipn  of  the  technical,  polytechnic,  and 
scientific  schools  in  each  of  the  countries  of  continental  Europe.' 

This  publica,tion,  despite  the  lapse  of  tim^,  is  stiU  the  most  complete 
summary  of  the  scientific  educational  resources  pf  Europe  to  be  found 
in  any  one  volume  published  in  this  country. 

In  the  third  number,  October,  1838,  of  the  Connecticut  Common  School 
Journal,  edited  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,*  and  published  monthly,  at 
H;artfoi;d,  occurs  the  following  extr£\ct  on 

THE  PRACTICE   OF  MUSIC  AND  DRAWING  IN  SCHOOLS. 

[From  Professor  Stow's  Beport  on  the  Fmssian  Schools,  made  to  the  legislature  of  Ohio  in  1838.  — A 

pamphlet.] 

The  universal  success  also  and  benej^cial  results  with  which  the  arts  of  drawing 
and  designing,  yocal  and  instrumental  music,  have  been  introduced  into  schools  was- 
another  fact  peculiarly  interesting  to  me.  I  asked  all  the  teachers  with  whom  I  con- 
versed whether  they  did  not  sometimes  find  children  actually  incapable  of  learning 
to  draw  and  to  sing.  I  have  had  but  one  reply,  and  that  was  th^t  Ijhey  fouqd  the 
same  diversity  of  natural  talent  in  regard  to  thjese  as  iq  regard  to  reading,  writing, 
and  other  branches  of  education;  but  they  had  never  ^een  a  chjld  ^ho  wag  capable 
of  learning  to  read  and  write  who  could  not  be  taught  tq  ai^ig  well  an^  dr^w  neatly, 
and  that,  too,  '^yithout  taking  any  time  which  would  s^t  all  i,nterfere  wit^h,  indeed 
which  would  not  actually  promote,  his  progress  ^n  other  studies. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Professor  Stow  here  anticipates  the  similar 
statement  of  Prof.  Walter  Smith,  heretofore  quoted,  as  to  the  capacity 
of  all  to  learn  to  draw. 

When  editorially  treated  in  these  volumes,  drawing  ifs,  generally  con- 

'  This  volume  is  substantially  a  ijeprint,  v^ith  the  ail^ition  of  a  prefatory  cl^apter 
oompiji^ing  a  brief  sta^ment  of  similar  e(^U|Catioi>  in,  Qr^at  Britain,  qf  ^I;^  spcciiMil,  i^ 
port  prepare^  whil^  he  waiS  Co>mn)is9ione)r  of  Education.  Th,e  full  title  qf  t^^  report 
is  "  Scientific  and  Industrial  Education :  An  Account  of  Systems,  lustitutiopB,  ^d 
Courses  of  Instifuption  in  the  Principles  of  Sciencei  applied  to  the  Arts  of  Fe^ce  a^d 
War  in, Diffei;ejit  Cp|Uji|tries,  l^p^cialRiepprlf  of  the  Comn^issionerojf  Efl.ii(^a,tion,  1869. 
pp.  734."  In  the  series  of  the  American  Journal  qt  E4i^catipn  this  appears  as  "  Vol. 
V  of  National  Series  of  tlie  Aiperican  Journal  of  Ed^«atipn,  Vol.  XXI  (entire  §pries). 
Hartford,:  Of^cei  of  the  Ao^fiT'oan  Journal  of  E4watiofl.  Lpp^pn:  Triil)iier  &  Co.,. 
PateniosteE  Row.     1870.''    pp.  805. 

^  The  Connecticut  Cpmmpni  School  Journal,  published  under  the  direction  of  tha 
board,  of  commissioners  of  common  schools,  froin  1838  tp  1842.  Volumes  I,  II,  III, 
IV.  Edited  by  Henry  Barnard  2d,  secretary  of  the  board.  Hartford :  Prin,tpd  by 
Case,  Tiffany  &  Burnham„  Pearl  street.     1842. 
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Bidered  pedagogically,  for  its  usefulness  as  a  means  of  interesting  and 
incidentally  of  instructing  the  pupils,  not  with  a  view  to  its  own  Talue 
in  relation  to  industries.  However,  in  extracts  from  various  publica- 
tions and  in  the  accounts  of  various  educational  institutions  all  over 
the  world,  the  study  is  recognized  for  its  usefulness  in  many  directions. 
In  an  account  of  the  industrial  school  ab  Ealing,  England  (in  No.  14, 
Vol.  II,  pages  263-265,  July,  1840),  after  a  very  interesting  description 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  children  are  taught  gardening  and  many 
■of  the  commoner  mechanical  employments,  such  as  carpentry  and  brick- 
laying, as  well  as  English  studies  and  singing,  drawing  is  thus  treated: 

Drawing  has  been  commenced,  and,  as  the  plan  develops  itself,  will  occupy  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  school  instruction,  as  a  means  not  only  of  interesting  the  chil- 
dren in  the  variety  of  forms  of  objects,  but  as  one  of  obtaining,  communicating,  and 
retaining  ideas  upon  which  language  operates  but  faintly.  A  man  sees  an  agricult- 
ural instrument,  a  press,  a  coop,  a  mill,  or  a  building,  constructed  upon  a  novel  plan, 
80  as  to  secure  peculiar  advantages ;  he  wishes  eitherto  make  one  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion or  to  instruct  another  how  to  do  so.  Without  the  power  of  drawing,  repeated 
visits  must  be  made,  and  perhaps  the  object  Itself  must  either  be  copied  ottthe  spot 
«r  borrowed  for  that  purpose  ;  for,  although  the  mind  may  have  seized  the  general 
idea  at  once,  the  different  details  (upon  the  proper  disposition  of  which  the  nature  of 
.the  instrument  or  building  perhaps  depends)  are  rarely  all  observed,  or  if  observed 
not  recollected.  If  he  draws  the  object  the  case  is  otherwise ;  in  the  first  place,  every 
line  stamps  a  distinct  recollection,  and  as  the  object  must  be  surveyed  in  detail,  the 
mind  will  be  drawn  to  a  closer  scrutiny  if  the  reason  of  any  appearance  is  not  imme- 
diately evident.  In  t^is  manner  the  individual  not  only  obtains  a  more  definite  and 
useful  idea  himself,  but  is  enabled  to  communicate  it  to  another  with  a  clearness 
■which  by  words  alone  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  effect. 

It  was  wished  by  the  founder  of  the  school  to  make  lessons  on  objects  and  other  in- 
-Btruction  have  reference  to  the  out-door  employment.  As  yet  this  is  but  imperfectly 
done.  With  a  master  new  to  the  subject  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  design  cannot 
t)e  effected  at  once.  One  step  must  follow  another,  and  the  plan  kept  steadily  in  view 
must  be  gradually  worked  out.  Although  much  has  already  been  effected,  and  the 
foundation  is  firm,  the  full  development  of  the  plan  will  require  time. 

While  in  No.  15,  Vol.  II,  August,  1840,  in  an  account  of  the  Eoyal 
Eealschule  of  Berlin  (page  301),  much  space  is  given  to  a  description 
of  the  methods  of  treating  this  study : 

The  drawing  department  of  this  school  is  superintended  by  a  teacher  who  has  intro- 
duced a  new  method  of  instruction  particularly  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which 
drawing  is  to  be  applied  in  common  life  and  in  the  arts ;  a  method  which  is  found  to 
enable  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  pupils  to  make  adequate  progress  than  the 
Drdinary  one  of  copying  from  drawings.  In  this  method  the  pupil  begins  by  drawing 
from  simple  geometrical  forms,  those  selected  being  obtained  from  models  in  wood  or 
plaster,  of  a  square  pillar  (seven  and  a  h  alf  inches  high,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  in  its 
square  section),  a  niche,  and  a  low  cylinder  (the  form  of  a  millstone).  The  square 
pillar  separates  in  joints,  affording  a  cube  and  parallelepipeds  of  different  heights. 
The  hemisphere  which  caps  the  niche  may  be  removed,  leaving  the  concave  surface 
of  its  cylindrical  part.  The  exercises  of  the  pupil  run  thus :  First,  to  place  upon  a 
board,  or  upon  his  paper  or  slate,  a  point  vertically  above  another,  or  so  that  the 
lines  joining  the  two  shall  be  parallel  to  the  right  or  left  hand  edge  of  the  board, 
paper,  or  slate ;  second,  to  join  them ;  tliird,  to  place  a  point  horizontally  from  the 
second,  and  at  a  distance  equal  to  that  between  the  first  and  second  points ;  fourth 
to  place  one  dvertically  over  the  thir,  and  at  a  distance  equal  to  that  below  the  first, 
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and  to  join  the  third  and  fourth.  The  first  and  fourth  being  then  joined,  a  8q[nare  is 
formed.  After  practice  in  this,  the  simple  elevation  of  the  cube  is  dra-wn;  next,  a 
perspective,  by  the  use  of  a  small  frame  and  silk  threads,  such  as  is  common  in  teach- 
ing the  elements  of  this  subject,  and  by  means  of  -which  the  pupil  acquires  readily  a 
knowledge  of  the  practice.  The  drawing  of  lines  in  various  positions,  and  with 
various  proportions,  terminates  this  division  of  the  subject.  The  niche  and  cylinder 
afford  a  similarly  graduated  series  of  lessons  on  the  drawing  of  curved  lines,  and  the 
drawing  of  lines  of  different  degrees  of  strength  and  of  shadows  is  introduced,  This 
is  accompanied  with  some  of  the  more  simple  rules  of  shadow  and  shade.  More  difS- 
cult  exercises  of  perspective  follow  from  natural  objects  and  from  works  of  art  or 
mechanism,  according  to  the  direction  to  be  given  to  the  pupil's  attainments  and  the 
amount  of  taste  which  he  displays.  This  method  of  teaching  has  been  introduced 
quite  generally  in  Prussia,  and  with  the  best  results  as  to  the  formation  of  accuracy 
of  eye  and  of  hand. 

In  No.  4,  Vol.  IV,  date  of  February  1, 1842,  occur  the  following  para- 
graphs, the  first  in  an  account  of  how  drawing  is  taught  in  the  National 
Model  School  of  Ireland.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  blackboard  is 
here  used  in  giving  class  instruction,  which  is  a  distinctive  feature  of 
Walter  Smith's  system  for  the  public  schools: 

Liuear  drawing,  too,  is  not  only  useful  but  necessary  in  several  other  branches  of 
education,  as  in  constructive  geography,  geometry,  mensuration,  and  land  surveying, 
But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  utility  of  this  branch  of  education  ;  let  us  now 
give  an  outline  of  our  method  of  teaching  it.  The  simultaneous  method  is  employed 
in  teaching  linear  drawing.  The  master  draws  with  chalk  on  a  large  blackboard, 
conspicuously  placed,  the  lines  or  figures  which  constitute  the  lesson,  and  the  pupils 
in  large  divisions,  after  receiving  the  necessary  instructions,  draw  them  on  their 
slates,  commencing  simultaneously,  as  in  the  writing  classes. 

The  first  lessons  are  right  lines,  angles,  rectangular  figures,  curved  lines,  circles, 
and  ovals ;  then  copies  of  the  cube,  prism,  cylinder,  cone,  sphere ;  and,  finally,  the 
combinations  of  these  figures,  as  in  boxes,  tables,  chairs,  mechanical  and  agricultural 
instruments,  machines,  buildings,  &c. 

UJTEAR  DRAWING  IN  EUROPEAN  SCHOOLS. 

Linear  drawing,  as  a  branch  of  instruction,  is  much  more  cultivated  abroad  than 
with  us,  and  pains  are  taken  to  give  it  a  practical  direction.  In  various  schools  wo 
found  children  able  to  produce  excellent  designs  for  furniture  and  cabinet  work ;  and 
the  superior  beauty  of  Brussels  lace  we  discovered  to  be  owing  to  the  simple  fact  that 
every  girl  in  a  common  free  school,  likely  to  be  a  lace  maker,  is  instructed  in  the 
art  of  designing  lace  patterns.  —  Dutch  and  German  Schools. 

This  is  followed  by  a  long  article  on  map  drawing,  in  No.  7,  Vol.  IV, 
March  15,  1842,  in  an  extract  from  Miss  E.  P.  Peabody's  work  on  Lin- 
ear Drawing,  in  which  the  study  is  urged  on  various  grounds.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  show  an  appreciation  of  the  practical  utility  of  the 
study : 

Nor,  secondly,  is  the  intellectual  influence  less  apparent.  This  simple  recreation 
always  at  hand,  never  troublesome  or  expensive,  cultivates  in  him  the  powers  of  ob- 
servation, of  curiosity,  of  comparison,  and  of  imitation.  It  exercises  his  eye,  his  hand, 
his  attention,  his  discrimination — invention.  A  child  cannot  look  at  a  house,  a  bridge, 
or  a  tree,  or  any  object  whatever,  with  the  design  to  make  a  drawing  of  it,  that  every 
one  of  these  faculties  is  not  brought  into  action.  And  what  is  the  great  purpose  of 
education  ?    Not  merely  the  knowledge  of  this  or  that  fact  or  principle,  but  the  free 
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use,  the  fair  development  of  all  our  faculties,  ready  for  any  application  ■which  after- 
life may  demand.    *    *    • 

And,  thirdly,  drawing  is  a  talent  -which  may  always  be  turned  to  use.  There  is 
scarcely  a  trade,  profession,  or  science  which  does  not  require  its  aid.  It  conveys 
knowledge  which  could  in  no  other  way  he  imparted,  and  those  who  can  exercise  it, 
whether  male  or  female,  are  in  possession  of  a  certain  means  of  earning  a  Bubsistence. 
There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  artists,  to  draw  plans,  patterns,  anatomical,  botan- 
ical, and  other  scientific  representations  and  diagrams.  Not  a  patent  for  a  machine 
can  be  taken  out  unless  a  correct  dra^wing  accompary  the  petition.  Not  a  lecturer 
on  any  subject  which  embraces  objects  of 'sight,  such  as  astronomy,  geology,  natural 
history,  scenery,  or  the  mechanical  powers,  but  must  rely  on  some  artist  for  his  dia- 
grams and  drawings,  without  which  he  would  in  vain  attempt  to  communicate  clear 
ideas  to  the  audience  he  addresses.  There  is  fecarcely  an  individual  to  be  met  with 
who  will  not  admit  that  he  has  often  wished  he  possessed  the  power  to  delineate, 
even  in  a,  rude  style,  the  object  he  has  occasion  to  describe  or  remember.  Next  to 
writing,  the  art  of  drawing  is  of  general  use,  and  its  acquisition  will  be  valuable, 
whatever  may  be  the  business  or  condition  of  life. — Linear  Drawing. 

That  the  editor  thought  best  to  republish  entire  a  manual  for  the  in- 
struction of  teachers  in  the  use  of  the  blackboard,'  shows  that  this  now. 
universal  article  of  school  furniture  had  not  then  come  into  general 
use;  indeed,  in  the  opening  sentences  of  the  preface  of  this  work,  the 
author,  after  reciting  European  opinions  of  its  value  and  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  generally  adopted  in  improved  schools  in  New  England 
(where,  as  we  have  seen.  Master  Powle  first  introduced  it)  and  New 
York,  says: 

In  many  of  our  common  schools,  however,  it  has  been  but  iarely  introduced.  The 
teacher  knows  almost  as  little  how  to  use  it  as  his  pupil^.  It  is  vain,  or  nearly  in 
vain,  that  our  more  intelligent  committees,  and  even  the  secretaries  of  our  boards  of 
education,  urge  the  importance  of  its  use,  from  year  to  year,  so  long  as  no  instruction 
is  given  concerning  its  use. 

It  is  in  this  view  that  I  have  prepared  the  following  manual.  It  is,  of  course,  not 
designed  for  pupils,  but  solely  for  teachers. 

It  is  a  rather  curious  fact  that  out  of  nineteen  chapters  in  which  the 
use  of  the  board  to  teach  all  subjects  is  advocated,  but  one  brief  chap- 
ter, the  sixteenth,  is  devoted  to  its  use  in  teaching  drawing.  In  this 
the  author  commends  a  particular  system,  as  follows  : 

No  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  done  more  to  introduce  plain,  simple,  familar  drawing 
into  our  common  schools  and  render  it  available  in  the  common  business  and  em- 
ploymentsof  life  than  Mr.  Josiah  Hplbrook.  About  three  years  since  l^ei  prepared  a 
series  of  dra>ring  cards,  thirty -six  in  number ;  a  set  of  xrhich,  to  every  teacher  who 
wishes  to  call  in  the  slate  and  blackboard  to  his  aid,  but  who  feels  the  want  of  expe- 
rience to  guide  him  in  his  course,  would  be  invaluable.  It  may  serve  some  purpose 
if  I  give  here  a  brief  account  of  these  cards.' 

These  cards  proceed  from  lines  and  the  geometrical  figures  to  out- 
lines of  familiar  objects.    The  latter  are  recommended  for  the  incidental 

'  Slate  and  Blackboard  Exercises  for  Common  Schools,  by  William  A.  Aloott,  late 
editor  of  the  Annals  of  Education,  and  author  of  the  Confessions  of  a  Schoolmaster, 
&c.    Messrs.  Tyler  &  Porter,  Hartford,  printers. 

'These  cards  are  published  by  William  Marshall  &  Co..  of  Philadelphia. 
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information  that  they  suggest  for  the  teaicher  to  enlarge  on.  The  indus- 
trial application  of  the  knowledge  of  drawing  thus  acquired,  which  is 
the  main  object  of  the  Walter  Smith  and  other  like  systems,  seems 
never  to  have  been  apprehended  by  this  author. 

The  following  note  by  the  editor  gives  interesting  information  of  what 
was  then  being  done  in  Bostoh.  The  two  ladies,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Peabody 
and  her  sister,  who  later  became  Mrs.  Horace  Mann,  seem  throughout 
their  career  to  have  seized,  With  a  kind  of  prophetic  insight,  upon  what 
later  events  have  proved  to  be  the  practical  progressive  steps  in  the 
evolution  of  public  education : 

The  subject  of  the  preceding  chapter  is  now  receiving  much  attention  from  the 
friends  of  public  schools.  In  the  Franklin  School,  Boston,  instruction  in  this  branch 
■was  given  gratuitously  during  the  winter  of  1838-'39  by  a  lady  to  a  class  of  fifty  pu- 
pils with  such  results  that  it  has  led  to  its  introduction  into  other  schools.  This 
same  lady  is  now  (1841-'42)  giving  instruction  to  a  class  composed  of  all  the  teachers 
of  the  primary  schools,  nearly  one  hundred  in  all.  The  details  of  her  mode  of  teach- 
ing is  given  in  A  Method  of  Teaching  Linear  Drawing,  published  by  E.  P.  Peabody, 
Boston. 

The  Primer  of  Reading  and  Drawing,  by  Mary  T.  Peabddy,  contains  some  excellent 
exercises  in  drawing,  a  few  of  which  are  appended  to  this  volume  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  author.  The  primer  is  an  admirable  book  to  assist  in  teaching  children 
the  first  steps  in  reading. 

If  Mr.  Fowle  and  Mr.  Barnard  may  be  thought  to  have  considered 
this  subject  primarily  from  the  educational  point  of  view,  there  were 
not  wanting  those  who  approached  it  first  from  the  artistic  side,  who, 
from  their  interest  in  the  development  of  art  throughout  the  country — 
both  art  as  applied  to  industries  and  art  for  its  own  high  sake — were 
impressed  with  the  idea  of  beginning  with  the  school  children. 

EEMBEANDT   PEALE. 

The  most  notable  and  interesting  instance  of  this  endeavor  to  popu- 
larize art  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  school-house  is  that  of  the 
veteran  artist,  Rembrandt  Peale,  himself  one  of  a  distinguished  family 
of  artists  and  widely  known  as  the  artist  who  painted  the  last  portrait 
from  life  of  Washington. 

The  following  account  of  Mr.  Peale's  efforts,  furnished  at  the  request 
of  Commissioner  Eaton  by  the  late  Prof.  John  S.  Hart,  who  was,  at  the 
time  to  which  it  refers  and  long  subsequently,  principal  of  the  Philadel- 
phia high  school,  has  never  before  appeared  in  print.  It  will  be  found 
to  be  a  most  interesting  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  introduction 
of  drawing  as  a  required  study  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  the  record  by  an  eye  witness  and  wholly  competent  observer  of 
the  ungenerous  and  ignorant  opposition  made  by  school  officials  and 
others  to  this  man  of  genius  while  engaged  in  his  unselfish  efforts  to 
benefit  his  fellowmen. 

This  opposition  of  ignorant  officials  and  their  more  ignorant  support- 
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era,  the  blind  led  by  the  blind,  was  finally  successful  in  outwearing 
the  patience  and  endurance  of  the  artist  who  had  left  voluntarily  the 
ease  and  seclusion  of  his  studio  to  engage  in  this  labor  of  love.  The 
similar  experience  of  Mr.  Powle,  and,  more  recently,  of  Walter  Smith, 
in  the  sister  city  of  Boston,  is  recalled  by  this  brief  story ;  yet  it  is 
due  to  truth  to  remember  that,  while  the  hinderances  met  with,  and  the 
final  defeat  of  the  efforts  made,  were  due  to  the  ignorance  of  some 
educational  officials,  it  was,  on  the  other  hand,  wholly  due  to  a  few  far- 
sighted,  enterprising  school  officials,  such  as  were  the  controllers  of  the 
Philadelphia  schools  in  1842,  and  the  Boston  superintendent  of  city 
schools  in  1870,  with  several  of  his  contemporary  State  educational 
officials  of  Massachusetts,  acting  in  accord  with  a  few  public  spirited 
private  citizens,  that  the  opportunity  wiis  severally  given  to  Mr.  Peale 
and  to  Professor  Smith  to  make  any  such  experiments.  Those  who 
fomented  opposition  to  these  courageous  teachers  of  new  things  were 
also  antagonistic  to  such  liberal  officials  as  sustained  the  innovations, 
and,  in  some  instances,  notably  in  the  case  of  the  distinguished  city 
superintendent  of  Boston,  succeeded  also  in  eliminating  the  too  pro- 
gressive officials.  Such  is  the  everlasting  history  of  the  conflict  of  dark- 
ness with  light. 

PROFESSOR  hart's  ESTIMATE  OP  LOSS  TO  PHILADELPHIA  PROM  REJECTION  OF  PEALE'S 

EFFORTS. 

Writing,  thirty  years  subsequent  to  the  events  just  recorded,  of  Mr. 
Peale's  former  efforts.  Professor  Hart  expresses  his  mature  conviction 
that  this  ill-judged  opposition  has  entailed  a  loss  of  many  millions  of 
dollars  upon  the  great  industrial  city  of  Philadelphia — a  statement 
easy  to  be  credited  by  those  who  realize  the  difference  in  value  between 
the  results  of  trained  over  those  of  untrained  labor,  especially  in  all 
products  of  applied  art. 

The  evidence  given  by  the  various  experts  as  to  the  usefulness  of 
Mr.  Peale's  system,  which  Professor  Hart  has  attached  to  his  letter,  is 
very  interesting  both  from  the  ability  of  the  gentlemen  and  from  their 
varied  training.  The  veteran  artist,  Sully,  and  his  two  fellow  artists, 
may  be  supposed  to  consider  the  subject  strictly  from  the  artist's  stand- 
point, the  Austrian  officer  of  engineers  and  the  American  civil  engineer 
from  a  technical,  the  locomotive  builder  from  a  practical,  Professor 
Bache  from  the  standpoint  of  pure  science,  while  Professor  Hart  and 
his  associate  teachers  may  be  supposed  to  look  at  it  strictly  educa- 
tionally. Mr.  Peale,  among  other  pleas,  urged  drawing  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  writing,  which  gives  significance  to  the  presence 
of  the  writing  master  of  the  school  among  the  experts  called. 

So,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  thirty  years  before  the  coming  of  Walter 
Smith,  this  striking  testimony  to  the  utility  of  the  introduction  of  the 
study  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  was  publicly  given  in  Philadel- 
phia. 
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letter  op  professor  hart,  akd  the  evidence  of  experts  concerning  peale'ft 
graphics,  as  taught  in  the  high  school  op  philadelphia  in  1840-1844. 

228  South  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia, 

November  22,  1875. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  inquiries  respecting  Rembrandt  Peale,  the  artist,  and 
Ms  system  of  graphics  as  used  in  the  Philadelphia  high  school,  and  as  projected  for 
the  other  public  schools  in  this  city,  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  what  I  know.  The  facta 
which  I  am  about  to  give  have  never  before  been  published,  being  gathered  partly 
from  the  manuscript  records  of  the  board  of  education,  partly  from  my  own  manu- 
script notes  made  while  principal  of  the  high  school,  and  partly  from  memory. 

Mr.  Peale,  had  two  ambitions,  which  seemed  to  govern  his  whole  life.  One  was  to  paint 
a  Washington  which  should  be  worthy  of  the  subject  and  which  should  command  the 
confidence  of  his  countrymen;  the  otherwasto  inaugurate  a  system  of  teaching  draw- 
ing which  should  make  it  as  cheap,  as  elementary,  and  as  common  as  reading  and 
writing.  To  this  end  he  thought  out  a  plan  which  was  first  used  in  the  Philadelphia 
high  school,  Mr.  Peale  himself  giving  the  necessary  instruction,  at  a  salary  almost 
nominal,  as  compared  with  the  value  of  the  services  of  an  artist  of  his  distinctioQ 
($tOO  a  year  for  three  hours  daily  of  continuous  instruction).  His  object,  however^ 
was  not  to  get  pay  for  his  labor,  but  to  have  the  opportunity  of  showing  the  feasible- 
ness of  his  scheme.  The  proficiency  of  the  students  of  the  high  school  in  this  branch 
was  the  common  remark  of  all  intelligent  educators  who  visited  the  institution.  Hav- 
ing given  the  method  a  trial  of  two  years  in  the  high  school,  Mr.  Peale  then  ofl'ered 
to  the  controllers  to  superintend  without  charge  the  introduction  of  the  system  intO' 
the  lower  elementary  schools,  provided  the  controllers  would  give  the  necessary  au- 
thorization. This  generous  oflfer  met  unexpectedly  with  a  harsh  rebuff  from  some  of 
the  members  of  the  board.  Their  idea  of  drawing  evidently  was  either  that  of  the 
fashionable  boarding  school  or  that  of  the  scientific  engineer,  something  for  advanced 
pupils  only,  something  elaborate  and  costly,  belonging  to  the  highest  order  of  schools^ 
not  to  the  primary  school.  The  proposition  of  Mr.  Peale  was  violently  assailed,  his- 
methods  were  criticised,  his  whole  scheme  was  denounced  as  that  of  a  charlatan. 

At  Mr.  Peale's  request  a  committee  of  investigation  was  appointed,  and  the  whole 
matter  was  canvassed  with  care,  the  committee  not  only  examining  for  themselves- 
the  results  of  his  system  as  tested  in  the  high  school,  but  obtaining  the  opinions  of 
professional  experts,  educational  and  artistic.  The  result  was  the  approval  and  adop- 
tion of  his  scheme,  but  not  with  a  unanimous  vote,  and  the  oppositiou  to  the  scheme 
on  the  part  of  the  minority  was  so  persistent  and  so  annoying  that  after  a  few  months- 
trial  his  heart  sickened  and  he  gave  up  his  darling  project  in  despair.  He  also,  a  year 
or  two  later,  resigned  his  position  in  the  high  school,  but  his  system  was  long  contin- 
ued there,  and  with  the  happiest  results.  Mr.  Peale's  connection  with  the  high  school 
began  in  January,  1840,  and  ceased  July,  1844. 

The  elements  of  Mr.  Peale's  system,  as  explained  by  himself,  were  mainly  these : 

(1)  The  eye  should  be  trained  from  early  childhood  to  recognize  the  elements  ot 
form,  and  the  earlier  this  training  of  the  eye  begins  the  better  for  the  education  of  all 
the  perceptive  faculties.  The  training  of  the  eye  to  see  form,  and  of  the  hand  to  imi- 
tate it,  should  go  on  hand  in  hand,  the  training  of  the  eye,  however,  slightly  preced- 
ing that  of  the  hand. 

(2)  In  order  to  learn  thus  to  see  correctly  the  forms  of  objects  with  the  eye,  and  to 
imitate  them  truly  and  readily  with  the  hand,  we  should  begin  with  the  simplest  ele- 
ments of  form,  taking  but  one  at  a  time.  The  child  should  learn,  for  instance,  first  to 
see  the  direction  of  a  straight  line,  and  then  to  make  another  straight  line  in  the  same 
direction ;  that  is,  to  draw  a  straight  line  parallel  to  another  straight  line.  In  other 
words,  parallelism  was  the  first  thing  which  the  eye  was  trained  to  recognize  and  the 
hand  to  imitate.  Next,  the  child  might  be  trained  to  see,  that  is,  to  judge  by  the  eye, 
when  a  line  is  divided  into  equal  parts,  two,  three,  or  more,  and  then  be  trained  to 
copy  what  he  thus  sees ;  that  is,  by  the  hand  and  without  mechanical  aid,  to  divide  a 
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line  into  two,  three,  or  more  equal  parts.  These  exercises  might  then  be  extended 
to  lines  in  all  the  various  directions,  horizontal,  perpendicular,  oblique,  &c.  The  eye 
and  hand  having  acquired  the  necessary  accuracy  and  readiness  iu  thus  seeing  and 
making  simple  lines,  might  next  attend  to  their  combinations,  as  constituting  figures. 
So,  step  by  step,  the  system  proceeds  until  the  most  complex  forms  are  mastered  with 
ease. 

(3)  According  to  Mr.Peale's  system,  writing  should  be  treated  as  a  branch  of  draw- 
ihg,  writing  being,  iri  fact,  only  drawing  the  forms  of  the  letters.  Drawing,  then,  as 
a.  school  study,  should  precede  penmanship.  The  facts  observed  in  the  high  school 
proved  incontestably  that  those  pupils  who  had  gone  through  Mr.  Peale's  elementary 
course  of  graphics  learned  penmanship  more  rapidly  and  became  better  penmen  than 
those  who  had  not  enjoyed  this  preliminary  training.  I  have  never  known  classes 
turn  out  such  uniform  examples  of  good  penmanship  as  those  who  went  through  Mr. 
Peiile's  system.  The  boys  of  the  Philadelphia  high  school  were  promoted  in  all  the 
commercial  establishments  of  the  city  for  their  good  writing. 

(4)  Mr.  Peale  insisted  much  upon  these  two  points :  (a)  the  scholar  should  first  copy 
patterns  and  afterwards  copy  from  nature ;  (6)  he  should  first  learn  free,  off-hand 
■drawing,  afterwards  mechanical  drawing. 

(5)  The  elementary  traitiing  of  the  eye  and  hand  in  early  youth  is  of  incalculable 
^alue  as  a  preparation  for  every  kind  of  mechanical  pursuit.  Mr.  Peale's  idea  was 
that  the  elementary  drawing  book  (graphics,  he  called  it)  should  be  as  cheap  as  the 
spelling  book,  and  should  be  studied  at  the  same  time.  A  mechanic  who  is  thus  from 
■childhood  familiar  with  his  pencil,  and  who  can  sketch  the  form  he  sees,  or  invent 
new  forms  as  readily  as  he  can  read  and  write,  is  more  productive  as  a  laborer,  and 
always  commands  a  higher  price  than  one  who  has  riot  this  skill.  Could  Mr.  Peale's 
idea  have  been  realized  in  a  great  mechanical  and  manufacturing  city  like  Philadel- 
phia, I  have  no  doubt  it  would  have  added  millions  annually  to  the  productiveness  of 
its  artisans.  Thirty  years  ago  1  expressed  the  belief,  and  I  am  willing  still  to  abide 
by  the  record,  that  such  a  system  as  Mr.  Peale's,  fully  and  fairly  carried  out,  would 
have  been  worth  more  to  the  city  pecuniarily  than  the  entire  cost  of  her  system  of 
public  schools. 

The  testimony  of  the  experts  who  were  invited  by  the  controllers  to  express  their 
opinion  of  Mr.  Peale's  system  is  worthy  of  record.  I  give  it  entire.  The  gentle- 
mien  examined  were  Mr.  Sully,  the  well  known  artist ;  Captain  Moering,  of  the  Aus- 
trian military  engineer  corps,  who  was  then  spending  the  winter  iu  Philadelphia; 
Mr.  Morris,  an  eminent  civil  engineer;  Mr.  Samuel  V.  Merrick,  the  great  locomotive 
builder;  Mr.  Towne,  partner  of  Mi.  Merrick,  and  lately  founder  of  the  Towne  School 
of  Science ;  Mr.  McMurtrie,  artist ;  Professor  Kendall,  teacher  of  perspective  in  the 
school;  Professor  Frazer,  teacher  of  mechanics;  Professor  Becker,  teacher  of  writing; 
PrbfeSsor  Frofet,  teacher  of  composition ;  Professor  Hart,  principal  of  the  school;  and 
Professor  Bache,  formerly  principal  of  the  school,  afterwards  Superintendent  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey. 

I  ani,  Vfery  respectfully,  yours, 

JOHN  S.  HAET. 
General  John  Eaton, 

Coimnissioner  of  Education^  Bureau  of  Education, 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 


OPINION  OF  MB.  SULLY. 


(1)  Should  instruction  in  drawing  commence  with  drawing  by  the  eye  or  with  in- 
struments t  —  It  should  by  all  means  commence  with  drawing  by  the  eye. 

(2)  Should  instruction  iu  drawing  commence  with  perspective  and  drawing  from 
models  or  with  drawing  from  patterns?  —  The  pnpil  should  copy  patterns  first,  and 
models  afterwards. 
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(3)  In  learning  to  draw  from  patterns  sliould  a  beginner  commence  with  complex 
forms,  or  with  straight  lines  and  simple  geometrical  figures?  —  The  pupil  should  he- 
gin  with  straight  lines  and  simple  forms  first,  and  afterwards  go  on  to  those  more 
complex.  To  begin  with  complex  forms  or  with  models  is  to  attack  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  drawing  at  once.  It  is  like  attempting  to  read  before  knowing  the  alpha- 
bet, or  to  run  before  knowing  how  to  walk. 

(4)  What  are  the  things  chiefly  aimed  at  in  learning  to  draw?  —  Accurate  percep- 
tion of  the  true  forms  of  objects  and  skill  of  hand  in  imitating  what  is  seen. 

(5)  Is  the  progression  of  exercises  as  given  in  Peale's  Graphics  adapted  to  facili- 
tate the  pupil  in  acquiring  this  accuracy  of  eye  and  freedom  of  hand  ?  —  More  so 
than  anything  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

(6)  Does  the  practice  of  enlarging  and  diminishing  drawings,  as  recommended  by 
Mr.  Peale,  give  any  facility  in  training  the  eye  and  hand  ?  —  It  does.  No  one  who 
has  not  tried  it  is  aware  of  its  importance  in  this  respect. 

(7)  Does  the  subsequent  practice  of  drawing  in  perspective  from  models  facilitate 
in  training  the  eye  and  hand  ?  —  Undoubtedly.  It  completes  the  training  already 
commenced  by  copying  from  patterns. 

(8)  Would  this  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  be  gained  with  as  much  ease  and 
certainty  by  beginning  to  draw  from  models  before  copying  patterns  ?  —  I  should 
think  not. 

(9)  Can  this  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  be  gained  with  as  much  ease  and  cer- 
tainty by  beginning  to  draw  from  models  before  copying  patterns  ?  —  It  cannot. 

(10)  Is  a  person  who  begins  to  learn  to  draw  with  instruments  likely  to  acquire 
habits  of  eye  and  hand  that  will  impede  his  progress  in  becoming  an  expert  draughts- 
man I  —  The  eye  becomes  accustomed  to  rely  entirely  upon  the  measurement  of  rule 
and  compass  and  the  hand  becomes  stiff  and  mechanical  in  its  movements.  It  is  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  these  habits,  when  once  contracted,  can  be  shaken  off. 

(11)  Does  a  person  who  has  learned  to  draw  by  theeye  alone  experience  any  facility 
in  learning  to  draw  afterwards  by  instruments?  —  The  person  who  has  acquired  ac- 
curac}'  of  eye  and  the  free  use  of  the  hand  can  use  instruments  with  much  greater 
dexterity  than  if  he  had  not  enjoyed  ^his  previous  training.  In  fact,  perfection  in  the 
use  of  instruments  cannot  easily  be  acquired  without  previous  training  of  the  eye  and 
hand. 

(12)  Does  learning  to  draw  by  the  eye  give  any  facility  in  learning  to  write  ?  —  I 
have  never  seen  the  experiment  tried,  but  cannot  see  how  it  could  be  otherwise,  as 
writing  is  only  one  form  of  drawing. 

(13)  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  connecting  drawing  and  writing?  —  I 
think  it  an  admirable  plan. 

(14)  Would  it  be  of  advantage  to  every  young  person,  whatever  his  intended  occu- 
pation, to  learn  to  draw  ?  —  Without  doubt. 

(15)  Is  the  time  given  in  the  high  school  to  this  department  (less  than  two  hours  a 
week)  sufficient  to  extend  the  course  of  instruction  advantageously  to  any  other 
branches  of  drawing  than  pencil  drawing  from  patterns  and  models  ?  —  I  should 
think  not. 

(16)  If  a  boy  learn  pencil  drawing  from  patterns  and  models  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Peale  can  he,  without  difficulty,  after  leaving  school,  learn  its  application 
to  the  various  mechanic  arts?  —  With  the  greatest  ease. 

(17)  Do  the  specimens  herewith  submitted  evince  any  proficiency  in  off-hand  draw- 
ing ? — I  think  the  lines  are  drawn  with  remarkable  correctness  and  truth.  Indeed,  I  am 
surprised,  not  with  their  finish  (for  they  are  unfinished),  but  with  the  freedom  and  skiU 
of  hand  and  the  accuracy  of  eye  which  they  evince  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  given 
80  little  time  to  the  subject. 

(18)  Could  these  specimens  have  been  executed  by  persons  ignorant  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  drawing  ?  —  Unquestionably  not. 

(19)  Could  they  have  been  executed  with  equal  facility  and  accuracy  without  pre- 
vious training  of  the  eye  and  hand  im  drawing  from  ji^t^         —  They  could  not. 
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(20)  If  the  boys  who  executed  these  specimens  continue  to  receive  two  lessons  a 
week  for  a  year  to  come  will  they  by  the  end  of  that  time  probably  have  become  so  far 
proficient  in  pencil  drawing  as  to  be  able -to  apply  it  to  the  various  arts  of  life?  —  I 
tfiink  they  will. 

(21)  Wherein  does  Mr.  Peale's  system  dififer  from  the  system  generally  practised? — 
Not  so  much  in  its  principles,  although  it  contains  some  new  and  important  principles, 
as  in  the  simplicity  of  its  arrangements  and  the  perfection  of  its  details. 

OPINION  OF  CAPTAIN  MOBEIKG. 

(1)  Should  instruction  in  drawing  commence  with  drawing  by  the  eye  or  with 
instruments?  —  By  the  eye. 

(2)  Should  instruction  in  drawing  commence  with  perspective  and  drawing  from 
models  or  with  drawing  from  patterns  ?  —  From  patterns,  as  the  lines  represent  defi- 
nite forms,  and  can  be  understood  by  the  eye ;  this  may  eeize  the  outlines  of  models, 
marked  by  shade  and  light,  when  more  experienced  and  practised. 

(3)  In  learning  to  draw  from  patterns  should  a  beginner  commence  with  complex 
forms  or  with  straight  lines  and  simple  geometrical  curves?  —  With  straight  lines. 

(4)  What  are  the  things  chiefly  aimed  at  in  learning  to  draw?  —  Accuracy  of  eye 
and  freedom  of  hand.  And  why  shackle  a  natural  disposition  for  drawing  by  ruler 
and  compass?  Leonardo  da  Vinci  only  in  after  life  became  acquainted  with  the 
science  of  drawing  after  hav'ug-  practised  it  by  intuition  all  the  time  before  this 
period,  and  so  have  all  the  painters ;  in  particular,  Giotto  and  Correggio. 

(5)  Is  the  progression  of  exercises,  as  given  in  Peale's  Graphics,  adapted  to  facili- 
tate the  pupil  in  acquiring  this  accuracy  of  eye  and  freedom  of  hand?  —  It  is. 

(6)  Does  the  practice  of  enlarging  and  diminishing  drawings,  as  recommended  by 
Mr.  Peale,  give  any  facility  in  training  the  eye  and  hand?  —  It  does. 

(7)  Does  the  subsequent  practice  of  drawing  in  perspective  from  models  facilitate 
in  training  the  eye  and  hand?  —  It  does. 

(8)  Would  this  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  be  gained  with  as  much  ease  and 
certainty  by  beginning  to  draw  from  models  before  copying  patterns  ?  —  It  would 
not. 

(9)  Can  this  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  be  acquired  by  drawing  with  instru- 
ments alone?  —  It  cannot. 

(10)  Is  a  person  who  begins  to  draw  with  instruments  likely  to  acquire  habits  of 
eye  and  hand  that  will  impede  his  progress  in  becoming  an  expert  draughtsman?  — 
He  will  be  certain  to  acquire  a  stiff,  cramped  hand. 

(11)  Does  a  person  who  has  learned  to  draw  by  the  eye  alone  experience  any  facility 
in  afterwards  drawing  with  instruments?  —  A  person  who  has  first  learned  to  draw 
by  the  eje  can  comprehend  and  acquire  the  use  of  instruments  with  tenfold  the 
advantage  of  one  who  has  not  had  this  previous  training.  Even  in  linear  drawing 
of  architecture  a  practised  eye  can  discover  the  ease  of  the  off-hand  draughtsman  or 
the  angular  and  rigid  manner  of  the  drawer  by  instruments. 

(12)  Does  learning  to  draw  by  the  eye  give  any  facility  in  learning  to  write?  — 
Undoubtedly.  It  assists  one  in  drawing  the  form  of  any  object,  and  writing  is  only 
drawing  the  forms  of  letters. 

(13)  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  connecting  drawing  and  writing?  — 
In  my  country  writing  precedes  drawing,  and  they  sometimes  go  on  together.  But  I 
have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  writing  is  very  much  injured  by  being  taught  be- 
fore the  pupil  acquires  that  freedom  of  hand  which  is  to  be  got  only  by  off-hand 
drawing.  In  learning  to  write  a  boy  is  confined  to  small  forms  and  his  hand  inev- 
itably becomes  cramped.  Whereas,  if  a  boy  first  acquires  freedom  and  skill  of  hand, 
he  can,  at  will,  apply  it  to  all  forms,  large  or  small. 

(14)  Does  learning  to  draw  by  the  eye  facilitate  materially  any  other  branch  of 
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nstruction  ?  —  I  think  it  facilitates  the  study  of  geography  and  of  all  geometrical 
studies.    A  good  eye  is  essential  to  the  memory  of  geography  and  topography. 

(15)  Does  learning  to  draw  by  the  eye  facilitate  any  of  the  mechanic  arts?— Un- 
doubtedly.    It  enables  th6  artisan  to  design  new  patterns,  &c.,  to  catch  more  readily  ■ 
those  designed  by  others,  and  to  shadow  forth  again  what  he  has  seen. 

(16)  Would  it  be  of  advantage  to  every  young  person,  whatever  his  intended  oc- 
cupation, to  learn  to  draw?  —  Unquestionably. 

(17)  Is  the  time  given  in  the  high  school  to  this  department  (less  than  two  hours 
a  week)  sufficient  to  extend  the  course  of  instruction  advantageously  to  any  other 
branches  of  drawing  than  pencil  drawing  from  patterns  and  models  ?  —  I  should  think 
not.  I  do  not  see  how  the  pupils  have  made  the  proficiency  which  they  have  made 
in  the  limited  time  afforded.  In  the  school  in  which  I  was  educated  we  all  drew  two 
hours  a  day  for  three  years  at  off-hand  drawing  (the  Imperial  Academy  of  Engineers 
at  Vienna). 

(18)  If  a  boy  learn  pencil  drawing  from  patterns  and  models  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Peale,  can  he,  without  difficulty,  after  leaving  school  learn  its  applica- 
tion to  the  various  meohaucio  arts  ?  —  He  can. 

(19)  Do  the  specimens  herewith  submitted  evince  any  proficiency  in  off-hand 
drawing  ?  —  They  exhibit  very  surprising  proficiency  for  the  time  given  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

(20)  Could  these  specimens  have  been  executed  by  persons  ignorant  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  drawing  ?  —  They  could  not. 

(21)  Could  they  have  been  executed  with  equal  facility  and  accuracy  without  pre- 
vious training  of  the  eye  and  hand  in  drawing  from  patterns  ?  —  They  could  not. 

(22)  If  the  boys  who  executed  these  specimens  continue  to  receive  two  lessons  a 
week  for  a  year  to  come,  will  they,  by  the  end  of  that  time,  probably  have  become 
80  far  proficient  in  pencil  drawing  as  to  be  able  to  apply  it  to  the  various  arts  of 
life? — I  should  think  they  would.    Indeed,  Ihave  no  doubt  of  it. 

(23)  In  what  manner  did  you  yourself  learn  drawing  ?  —  In  the  school  in  which  I 
was  educated  (the  Imperial  Academy  of  Engineers  of  Vienna)  we  first  copied  from 
patterns,  beginning  with  straight  lines  and  simple  geometrical  forms,  and  going  on  to 
those  which  were  more  complicated  and  difficult  till  we  had  acquired  entire  freedom 
of  hand  and  accuracy  of  eye  in  seeing  and  delineating  the  outlines  of  objects.  We 
then  drew  from  models,  and  were  instructed  in  drawing  perspective]yoff•ha^d.  When 
we  had  become  expert  in  this,  after  the  third  year,  we  studied  the  theory  and  practice 
of  geometrical  perspective. 

(24)  What  opportunities  have  you  had  for  knowing  the  manner  in  which  drawing 
is  generally  taught?  —  I  know  the  manner  in  which  it  is  taught  in  Austria,  in  Ger- 
many, and  Italy,  and  it  is  very  similar  to  the  one  taught  by  Mr.  Peale ;  nay,  I  should 
call  his  method  an  improvement  the  introduction  of  which  would  be  desirable  in  our 
schools. 

(25)  What  is  the  method  in  which  drawing  is  generally  taught  ?  —  It  is  everywhere 
taught  in  the  manner  I  have  described.  First,  by  copying  patterns;  secondly,  by 
drawing  £rom  models;  and,  lastly,  by  the  use  of  instruments  in  its  application  to  mil- 
itary and  civil  engineering,  fortification,  architecture,  topography,  carpentry,  ma- 
chine drawing,  &c. 

(26)  Wherein  does  Mr.  Peale's  system  difter  from  the  system  generally  practised?  — 
Chiefly  in  the  simplicity  and  perfection  of  its  details. 

(27)  Is  the  theory  and  practice  of  geometric  perspective  generally  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  department  of  drawing  or  to  that  of  mathematics  ?  —  It  is  always 
considered  a  branch  of  mathematics,  and  taught  by  the  mathematical  professor  and 
not  by  the  professor  of  drawing. 

(28)  Does  geometric  perspective  generally  precede  or  follow  drawing  by  the  eye  and 
hand?  —  Boys  who  study  drawing  are  generally,  and  may  be  always,  expert  off-hand 
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draugMsmen  before  they  are  of  sufficient  age  or  have  made  sufficient  progress  in 
mathematical  studies  to  he  ahle  to  understand  the  theory  of  geometric  perspective. 

(29)  Should  machine  drawing  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  all  drawing,  or  as  a 
mere  application  of  general  principles  ?  —  Machine  drawing  is  only  one  of  the  numer- 
ous applications  of  the  art  of  drawing. 

OPIKIOK  OF  MB.  MOBBIS. 

(1)  Should  instruction  in  drawing  commence  with  drawing  by  the  eye  or  with  in- 
struments?— By  all  means  by  the  eye. 

(2)  Should  instruction  in  drawing  commence  with  perspective  and  drawing  from 
models  or  with  drawing  from  patterns? — I  should  think  it  better  to  begin  with  copy- 
ing patterns. 

(3)  In  learning  to  draw  from  patterns  should  a  beginner  commence  with  complex 
forms  or  with  straight  lines  and  simple  geometrical  curves  ? — The  learner  should  begin 
with  straight  lines ;  then  learn  to  draw  the  outline  of  various  plane  surfaces,  squares, 
triangles,  circles,  &c.,  afterwards  more  complex  forms,  such  as  are  usually  given  in 
drawing  books  and  patterns,  and,  lastly,  draw  from  models. 

(4)  What  are  the  things  chiefly  aimed  at  in  learning  to  drawf — The  most  impor- 
tant, in  fact  indispensable,  acquirements  for  the  draughtsman  are  to  be  able  to 
judge  accurately  by  the  eye  of  the  forms  of  objects  and  to  command  the  hand  with 
freedom  and  ease. 

(5)  Is  the  progression  of  exercises,  as  given  in  Peale's  Graphics,  adapted  to  facilitate 
the  pupil  in  acquiring  this  accuracy  of  eye  and  freedom  of  handf — I  think  Mr. 
Peale's  book  well  calculated  to  secure  these  important  objects. 

(6)  Does  the  practice  of  enlarging  and  diminishing  drawings,  as  recommended  by 
Mr.  Peale,  give  any  facility  in  training  the  eye  and  hand? — It  does. 

(7)  Does  the  subsequent  practice  of  drawing  in  perspective  from  models  facilitate 
in  training  the  eye  and  hand  ?  —  It  does.  Indeed,  drawing  from  models  is  all  impor- 
tant after  the  pupil  has  gained  a  certain  stage  of  'progress  in  the  art.  But  it  should 
not  be  attempted  too  soon ;  not  till  after  the  eye  and  hand  are  partially  trained  by 
copying  from  patterns. 

(8)  Would  this  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  be  gained  with  as  much  ease  and  cer- 
tainty by  beginning  to  draw  from  models  before  copying  from  patterns? — It  would 
not. 

(9)  Can  this  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  be  acquired  by  drawing  with  instruments 
alone  ?  —  It  cannot,  as  I  have  found  to  my  cost.  Fourteen  years  ago,  when  I  entered 
the  office  of  Mr.  Strickland  as  a  student  of  architecture,  I  had  a  fellow  student  who 
entered  at  the  same  time  with  me  and  enjoyed  in  all  respects  the  same  advantages,  and 
we  went  through  the  same  course  of  studies,  making  all  sorts  and  almost  any  quantity 
of  architectural  drawings.  But  there  was,  and  there  is,  about  his  work  a  freedom  and 
finish  which  I  could  never  reach,  and  which  I  always  attributed  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  learned  off-hand  drawiog  before  sitting  down  to  rule  and  compasses. 

(10)  Is  a  person  who  begins  to  learn  to  draw  with  instruments  likely  to  acquire 
habits  of  eye  and  hand  that  will  impede  his  progress  in  becoming  an  expert  draughts- 
man?— He  is.  I  experience  difficulties  every  day  in  consequence  of  not  having  com- 
menced drawing  in  this  way. 

(11)  Does  a  person  who  has  learned  to  draw  by  the  eye  alone  experience  any  facil- 
ity in  afterwards  drawing  with  instruments?  —  He  does,  as  ia  shown  by  the  instance 
I  have  already  given. 

(12)  Does  learning  to  draw  by  the  eye  give  any  facility  in  learning  to  write? — I 
think  it  does. 

(13)  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  connecting  drawing  and  writing? — I 
think  they  might  be  connected  with  great  advantage.  I  have  long  considered  writ- 
ing as  only  one  form  of  drawing. 
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(14)  Does  learning  to  draw  by  the  eye  facilitate  any  of  the  mechanic  arts  ? — I  tMnk 
there  is  no  mechanic  or  artisan  who  would  not  he  benefited  by  learning  to  draw. 

(15)  Would  it  be  of  adyantage  to  every  young  person,  whatever  his  intended  occu- 
pation, to  learn  to  draw?  —  It  would. 

(16)  Is  the  time  given  in  the  high  school  to  this  department  (less  than  two  hours  a 
week)  sufficient  to  extend  the  course  of  instruction  advantageously  to  any  other  branch 
of  drawing  than  pencil  drawings  from  patterns  and  models  ? — I  should  think  the  time 
specified  quite  little  enough  to  teach  well  pencil  drawing  from  patterns  and  models. 

(17)  If  a  boy  learn  pencil  drawing  from  patterns  and  models  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Peale,  can  he,  without  difficulty,  after  leaving  school,  learn  its  applica- 
tion to  the  various  mechanic  arts  ?  —  He  can. 

(18)  Do  the  specimens  herewith  submitted  evince  any  proficiency  in  off-hand  draw- 
ing t — They  do,  most  decidedly. 

(19)  Could  these  specimens  have  been  executed  by  persons  ignorant  of  the  princi- 
ples of  drawing  1  —  They  could  not. 

(20)  Could  they  have  been  executed  with  equal  facility  and  accuracy  without  pre- 
vious training  of  the  eye  and  hand  in  drawing  from  patterns  ? — They  could  not. 

(21)  If  the  boys  who  executed  these  specimens  continue  to  receive  two  lessons  a  week 
for  a  year  to  come,  will  they,  by  the  end  of  that  time,  probably  have  become  so  far 
proficient  in  pencil  drawing  as  to  be  able  to  apply  it  to  the  various  arts  of  lifef — I 
think  so,  judging  of  what  they  will  do  by  what  they  have  done. 

(22)  In  what  manner  did  you  yourself  learn  drawing  ?  —  I  commenced  drawing  with 
instruments,  and  have  never  got  over  the  bad  effects  of  it. 

OFUnOH  OF  MR.  MEBBICK. 

(1)  Should  instruction  in  drawing  commence  with  drawing  by  the  eye  or  with 
instruments? — By  the  eye. 

(2)  Should  instruction  in  drawing  commence  with  perspective  and  drawing  from 
models  or  with  drawing  from  patterns? — From  patterns. 

(3)  In  learning  to  draw  from  patterns  should  a  beginner  commence  with  complex 
forms  or  with  straight  lines  and  geometrical  curves? — The  pupil,  of  course,  should 
begin  with  straight  lines  and  the  simplest  forms. 

(4)  What  are  the  things  chiefly  aimed  at  in  learning  to  draw  ?  —  First,  to  acquire 
the  habit  of  seeing  correctly,  and,  secondly,  to  get  expertness  of  hand  in  copying 
what  you  see. 

(,^)  Is  the  progression  of  exercises,  as  given  in  Peale's  Graphics,  adapted  to  facili- 
tate the  pupil  in  acquiring  this  accuracy  of  eye  and  freedom  of  hand? — I  think  it  is; 
it  struck  me  so  when  it  was  first  published,  and  I  have  heard  a  great  many  others 
express  the  same  opinion. 

(6)  Does  the  practice  of  enlarging  and  diminishing  drawings,  as  recommended  by 
Mr.  Peale,  give  any  facility  in  training  the  eye  and  hand  ? — It  does. 

(7)  Does  the  subsequent  practice  of  drawing  in  perspective  from  models  facilitate 
in  training  the  eye  and  hand? — Unquestionably. 

(8)  Would  this  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  be  gained  with  as  much  ease  and  cer- 
tainty by  beginning  to  draw  from  models  before  copying  patterns? — I  think  not. 

(9)  Can  this  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  be  acquired  by  drawing  with  instruments 
alone?  —  Certainly  not. 

(10)  Is  a  person  who  begins  to  draw  with  instruments  likely  to  acquire  habits  of 
eye  and  hand  that  will  impede  his  progress  in  becoming  an  expert  draughtsman  ?  — 
He  is. 

(11)  Does  a  person  who  has  learned  to  draw  by  the  eye  alone  experience  any  facility 
in  afterwards  drawing  with  instruments?  —  Unquestionably. 

(12)  Does  learning  to  draw  by  the  eye  give  any  facility  in  learning  to  write  f^ 
It  does. 
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(13)  What  is  yonr  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  connecting  drawing  and  writing?  — 
I  think  they  may  he  connected  with  the  greatest  advantage. 

(15)  Does  learning  to  draw  by  the  eye  facilitate  any  of  the  mechanic  arts? — In  my 
own  business  it  is  of  incalculable  importance.  It  is  to  me  a  matter  of  the  deepest 
regret  that  I  did  not  myself  learn  to  draw  when  young.  I  feel  its  importance  every 
day  in  my  own  business,  and  see  it  in  that  of  others. 

(16)  Would  it  be  of  advantage  to  every  young  person,  whatever  his  intended  occu- 
pation, to  learn  to  draw  ? — Unquestionably. 

(17)  Is  the  time  given  in  the  high  school  to  this  department  (less  than  two  honxs  a 
week)  sufficient  to  extend  the  course  of  instruction  advantageously  to  any  other 
branches  of  drawing  than  pencil  drawing  from  patterns  and  models  ? —  I  think  it  is 
not;  but  this  system  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  commenced  in  the  primary  schools, 
so  that  these  pupils  may  be  prepared  to  receive  higher  instruction  in  the  high  school. 

(18)  If  a  boy  learn  pencil  drawing  from  patterns  and  models  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Peale,  can  he,  without  difficulty  after  leaving  school,  learn  its  applica- 
tion to  the  various  mechanic  arts? — Certainly. 

(19)  Do  the  specimens  herewith  submitted  evince  any  proficiency  in  off-hand  draw- 
ing ? — I  think  they  exhibit  very  great  proficiency. 

(20)  Could  these  specimens  have  been  executed  by  persons  ignorant  of  the  princi- 
ples of  drawing  ? — They  could  not. 

(21)  Could  they  have  been  executed  with  equal  facility  and  accuracy  without  pre- 
vious training  of  the  eye  and  hand  in  drawing  from  patterns  ? — They  could  not.^ 

(22)  If  the  boys  who  executed  these  specimens  continue  to  receive  two  lessons  a 
week  for  a  year  to  come  will  they,  by  the  end  of  that  time,  probably  have  become  so 
far  proficient  in  pencil  drawing  as  to  be  able  to  apply  it  to  the  various  arts  of  life  ? — 
I  should  think  they  would,  certainly. 

(29)  Should  machine  drawing  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  all  drawing  or  a  mere 
application  of  general  principles  ?  —  Machine  drawing  is  a  mere  application  of  the 
general  principles  of  drawing. 

OPmiON  OP  ME.   TOWNE. 

(1)  Should  instruction  in  drawing  commence  with  drawing  by  the  eye  or  with  in- 
struments ?  —  It  should  commence  with  drawing  by  the  eye. 

(2)  Should  instruction  in  drawing  commence  with  perspective  and  drawing  from 
models  or  with  drawing  from  patterns?  —  It  should  commence  with  drawing  from 
patterns;  to  begin  at  once  with  models  would  be  too  difficult. 

(3)  In  learning  to  draw  from  patterns  should  a  beginner  commence  with  complex 
forms  or  with  straight  lines  and  simple  geometrical  curves  f  —  To  attain  facility  in 
drawing  it  is  necessary  to  go  step  by  step.  Therefore  I  should  say  by  all  means  begin 
with  straight  lines  and  simple  forms  and  take  the  more  complex  afterwards.  ' 

(4)  What  are  the  things  chiefly  aimed  at  in  learning  to  draw  ?  —  Freedom  of  hand 
and  accuracy  of  eye.  When  a  person  has  acquired  these  he  has  acquired  everything 
almost  that  is  necessary  to  draw  well. 

(5)  Is  the  progression  of  exercises,  as  given  in  Peale's  Graphics  adapted  to  facilitate 
the  pupil  in  acquiring  this  accuracy  of  eye  and  freedom  of  hand?  —  I  think  it  is.  I 
have  experienced  benefit  from  it  myself. 

(6)  Does  the  practice  of  enlarging  and  diminishing  drawings,  as  recommended  by 
Mr.  Peale,  give  any  facility  in  training  the  eye  and  hand?  —  I  have  no  doubt  it  does. 
In  my  estimation  this  kind  of  practice  is  exceedingly  advantageous. 

(7)  Does  the  subsequent  practice  of  drawing  in  perspective  from  models  facilitate 
in  training  the  eye  and  hand?  —  It  does. 

(8)  Would  this  training  of  the  eye  hand  and  be  gained  with  as  much  ease  and  cer- 
tainty by  beginning  to  draw  from  models  before  copying  patterns  ?  —  I  think  not.  If 
not  absolutely  essential,  it  would  at  least  be  highly  useful  to  train  both  the  eye  and 
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the  hand  by  previously  drawing  from  patterns.  It  would  be  attempting  too  much  at 
once  to  proceed  to  the  models  at  first,  and  the  pupil  having  an  untutored  eye,  a  hand 
unskilful  and  under  imperfect  control,  would  probably  be  discouraged  by  difficulties 
at  the  outset,  whereas  had  he  previously  acquired  some  skill  and  practice  by  copying 
drawings,  his  progress  would  be  facilitated  aud  his  success  rendered  more  speedy  and 
certain. 

(9)  Can  this  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  be  acquired  by  drawing  with  instruments 
alone?  —  Certainly  not.  On  the  contrary,  the  use  of  instruments  cramps  the  hand, 
and,  by  leading  the  eye  to  trust  to  measurement  alone,  its  proper  cultivation  is  en- 
tirely neglected. 

(10)  Is  a  person  who  begins  to  learn  to  draw  with  instruments  likely  to  acquire 
habits  of  eye  and  hand  that  will  impede  his  progress  in  becoming  an  expert  draughts- 
man ?  —  Certainly  he  is.  I  do  not  think  it  probable  that  any  person  ever  becomes  a 
perfect  and  finished  draughtsman  who  begins  by  drawing  with  instruments. 

(11)  Does  a  person  who  has  learned  to  draw  by  the  eye  alone  experience  any  facil- 
ity in  afterwards  drawing  with  instruments  ?  —  Very  great. 

(12)  Does  learning  to  draw  by  the  eye  give  any  facility  in  learning  to  write? — As 
writing  is  only  one  form  of  drawing,  learning  to  draw  by  the  eye  and  hand  must  facili- 
itate  learning  to  write. 

(13)  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  connecting  drawing  and  writing?  — 
I  think  they  might  be  connected  with  great  advantage. 

(14)  Does  learning  to  draw  by  the  eye  facilitate  any  of  the  mechanic  arts?  —  In 
some  arts  it  i  s  indispensable,  and  it  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  all. 

(15)  Would  it  be  of  advantage  to  every  young  person,  whatever  his  intended  occu- 
pation, to  learn  to  draw?  —  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it. 

(16)  Is  the  time  given  in  the  high  school  to  this  department  (less  than  two  hours 
a  week)  sufficient  to  extend  the  course  of  instruction  advantageously  to  any  other 
branches  of  drawing  than  pencil  drawing  from  patterns  and  models  ?  —  I  think  not. 

(17)  If  a  boy  learn  pencil  drawing  from  patterns  and  models  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Peale,  can  he,  without  difficulty,  after  leaving  school,  learn  its  appli- 
cation to  the  various  mechanic  arts  ?  —  He  can. 

(18)  Do  the  specimens  herewith  presented  evince  any  proficiency  in  off-hand  draw- 
ing?—They  do. 

(19)  Could  these  specimens  have  been  executed  by  persons  ignorant  of  the  princi- 
ples of  drawing  ?  —  They  could  not. 

(20)  Could  they  have  been  executed  with  equal  facility  and  accuracy  without  pre- 
vious training  of  the  eye  and  hand  in  drawing  from  patterns  ?  —  They  could  not. 

(21)  If  the  boys  who  executed  these  specimens  continue  to  receive  two  lessons  a 
week  for  a  year  to  come,  will  they  by  the  end  of  that  time  probably  have  become  so 
far  proficient  in  pencil  drawing  as  to  be  able  to  apply  it  to  the  various  arts  of  life  ?  — 
I  think  they  will. 

(29)  Should  machine  drawing  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  all  drawing,  or  a  mere 
application  of  general  principles  ?  —  Machine  drawing  is  only  one  of  the  many  appli- 
cations of  the  general  principles  of  drawing. 

OPnnON  OF  MB.  H'MUBTllIB. 

(1)  Should  instruction  in  drawing  commence  with  drawing  by  the  eye  or  with  in- 
struments ?  —  With  drawing  by  the  eye. 

(2)  Should  instruction  in  drawing  commence  with  perspective  and  drawing  from 
models  or  with  drawing  from  patterns  ?  —  With  drawing  from  patterns. 

(3)  In  learning  to  draw  from  patterns  should  a  beginner  commence  with  complex 
forms  or  with  straight  lines  and  simple  geometrical  curves !  —  With  straight  lines. 

(4)  What  are  the  things  chiefly  aimed  at  in  learning  to  draw  ?  —  Accuracy  of  eye 
and  freedom  of  hand. 
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(5)  Is  the  progression  of  exercises  as  given  in  Peale's  Graphics  adapted  to  facilitate 
the  pupil  in  acquiring  this  accuracy  of  eye  and  freedom  of  hand  ?  —  It  is.  As  such 
I  have  recommended  it  to  all  my  acquaintance  ever  since  its  publication. 

(6)  Does  the  practice  of  enlarging  and  diminishing  drawings,  as  recommended  by 
Mr.  Peale,  give  any  facility  in  training  the  eye  and  hand  ?  —  It  does. 

(7)  Does  the  subsequent  practice  of  drawing  in  perspective  from  models  facilitate 
in  training  the  eye  and  hand  ?  —  It  does. 

(8)  Would  this  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  be  gained  with  as  much  ease  and  cer- 
^  tainty  by  beginning  to  draw  from  models  before  copying  patterns  t  —  It  would  not. 

(9)  Can  this  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  be  acquired  by  drawing  with  instruments 
alone  ?  —  It  cannot. 

(10)  Is  a  person  who  begins  to  learn  to  draw  with  instruments  likely  to  acquire 
habits  of  eye  and  hand  that  will  impede  his  practice  in  becoming  an  expert  draughts- 
man t  —  He  will  be  apt  to  become  stiff  and  cramped. 

(11)  Does  a  person  who  has  learned  to  draw  by  the  eye  alone  experience  any  facility 
in  afterwards  drawing  with  instruments  ?  —  Most  decidedly. 

(12)  Does  learning  to  draw  by  the  eye  give  any  facility  in  learning  to  write?  —  It 
does. 

(13)  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  connecting  drawing  and  writing  ?  — 
I  think  very  well  of  it. 

(14)  Does  learning  to  draw  by  the  eye  facilitate  any  of  the  mechanic  arts?  —  It 
does.  I  have  seen  it  stated  in  a  report  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  that  the 
reason  the  French  excel  the  English  in  the  manufacturing  of  fancy  articles  is  that  in 
France  nearly  all  the  workmen  are  taught  off-hand  drawing  and  are  able  to  design 
new  and  original  patterns. 

(15)  Would  it  bo  of  advantage  to  every  young  person,  whatever  his  intended  occu- 
pation, to  learn  to  draw  ?  —  It  would. 

(16)  Is  the  time  given  in  the  high  school  to  this  department  (less  than  two  hours  a 
week)  sufficient  to  extend  the  course  of  instruction  advantageously  to  any  other 
branches  of  drawing  than  pencil  drawing  from  patterns  and  models  ?  —  I  should  th  ink 
not,  unless  pupils  are  taught  the  elements  of  drawing  in  the  lower  schools  before  com- 
ing to  the  high  school. 

(17)  If  a  boy  learn  pencil  drawingfrom  patterns  and  models  in  the  manner  proposed 
by  Mr.  Peale,  can  he,  without  difficulty,  after  leaving  school,  learn  its  application  to 
the  various  mechanic  arts?  —  Most  decidedly. 

(18)  Do  the  specimens  herewith  submitted  evince  any  proficiency  in  off-hand  draw- 
ing ?  —  Undoubtedly. 

(19)  Could  these  specimens  have  been  executed  by  persons  ignorant  of  the  principles 
of  drawing  ?  —  They  could  not. 

(20)  CoulJ  they  have  been  executed  with  equal  facility  and  accuracy  without  previ- 
ous trainiog  of  the  eye  and  hand  in  drawing  from  ]>atterns?  —  They  could  not. 

(21)  If  the  boys  who  executed  these  specimens  continue  to  receive  two  lessons  » 
week  for  a  year  to  come,  will  they,  by  the  end  ot  that  time,  probably  have  become  so 
far  proficient  in  pencil  drawing  as  to  be  able  to  apply  it  to  the  various  arts  of  life  ?  — 
I  think  they  would. 

Following  are  the  opinions  of  various  professors  in  tbe  high  school : 

OPraiOH  OF  ME.   KBNDALL. 

(1)  In  teaching  the  theory  of  perspective,  do  you  experience  any  facility  from  the 
class  having  previously  learned  off-hand  drawing  from  Mr.  Peale?  —  Very  great. 
They  understand  more  readily  and  retain  more  accurately  the  demonstrations  which 
are  given,  and  are  able  to  execute  the  drawings  with  the  instruments  with  greater 
freedom  and  finish. 
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OPINION  OF  MB.  VOGDBS. 

(1)  Did  you  teach  geometry  and  trigonometry  before  Mr.  Peale's  appointment  to 
the  high  school?  —  I  did. 

(2)  Do  you  experience  any  decided  facility  in  teaching  these  and  kindred  branches 
since  his  appointment  and  in  consequence  of  his  instructions?  —  I  do.  The  boys  are 
much  more  expert  in  drawing  mathematical  figures  on  the  board  and  seem  to  under- 
stand them  more  perfectly  when  drawn. 

OPmiOII  OF  MB.  FRAZSB. 

(1)  Do  you  experience  any  facility  in  teaching  mechanics  in  tbe.high  school  in  con- 
sequence of  Mr.  Peale's  instructions  ?  —  I  have  not  been  long  in  the  school  and  do  not 
know  to  what  cause  to  attribute  it,  but  I  have  certainly  found  the  classes  that  come 
to  me  (A  and  B)  manifest  a  readiness  in  comprehending  and  an  expertness  in  exeout-  ' 
ing  complicated  and  difficult  diagrams  that  I  have  never  seen  in  a  class  elsewhere. 
And  this  readiness  facilitates  very  much  their  progress  in  the  branches  which  they 
study  with  me. 

OFIKION  OF  MB.  BECEEB. 

(1)  Have  you  taught  writing  elsewhere  than  In  the  high  school  ?  —  I  have. 

(2)  Have  you  experienced  any  facility  in  teaching  writing  at  the  high  school  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  Peale's  instructions  in  drawing?  —  Very  great. 

(3)  Do  the  pupils  learn  more  readily  than  pupils  in  other  schools  who  have  not 
learned  to  draw  ?  —  They  do. 

(4)  When  you  first  commenced  teaching  writing  in  the  high  school  did  you  find  any 
difference  in  the  improvement  of  the  classes  that  you  taught  ?  —  I  did. 

(5)  Which  classes  improved  most  under  your  instruction,  those  which  had  been 
longest  under  Mr.  Peale  or  those  which  had  been  least  time  with  him  f  —  Those  who 
had  been  longest  with  Mr.  Peale  made  five  times  the  improvement  of  the  others. 

(6)  Was  this  difference  very  striking  ?  —  It  was. 

(7)  Did  it  occasion  comment  at  the  time  ?  —  It  did. 

(8)  When  the  classes  had  all  been  under  your  instructions  one  term,  what  propor- 
tion of  Division  A  who  had  been  longest  with  Mr.  Peale  executed  specimens  of  writing 
that  were  deemed  worthy  of  being  exhibited  at  the  examination  ?  —  Four-fifths. 

(9)  What  proportion  of  those  who  had  been  the  least  time  with  Mr.  Peale  had 
specimens  worthy  of  being  shown  at  the  examination  ?  —  One-twentieth. 

(10)  Do  you  find  generally  that  the  longer  a  class  has  been  with  Mr.  Peale  the  more 
rapid  is  its  progress  ?  —  I  do. 

(11)  Have  you  modified  in  any  respect  your  method  of  teaching  writing  in  conse- 
quence of  suggestions  from  Mr  Peale  ?  —  I  have  changed  almost  my  whole  manner  of 
teaching  writing  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Peale's  suggestions  and  find  the  greatest 
benefit  from  it.  I  could  not  have  taught  the  pupils  of  the  high  school  with  the  same 
success  but  for  Mr.  Peale's  assistance  and  suggestions. 

OPINION  OF  MB.   FEOST. 

(1)  Do  the  written  exercises  in  composition  of  all  the  boys  pass  through  your 
hands?— They  do. 

(2)  What  was  the  general  character  of  the  writing  in  the  school  previous  to  Mr. 
Peale's  appointment?  — It  was  miserably  bad ;  the  compositions  were  hardly  legible. 

(3)  After  Mr.  Peale's  appointment  and  before  Mr.  Becker's  did  you  iDerceive  any 
difference  in  the  writing  ?  —  T  did  perceive  the  most  marked  difference.  The  improve- 
ment was  immediate  and  general  and  has  been  steadily  increasing  every  time  since. 

(4)  Was  this  improvement  noticed  by  you  at  the  time  ? — It  was. 

(5)  Was  writing  specifically  taught  in  the  school  at  the  time  this  improvement  took 
place  ?  —  It  was  not. 
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(6)  To  -what,  then,  do  you  attribute  the  change?— To  the  instructions  which  the 
hoys  received  from  Mr.  Peale,  which  enabled  them  to  do  well  any  thing  which  required 
ease  and  freedom  of  hand. 

(7)  Have  you,  in  your  own  private  school  and  elsewhere,  had  pupils  in  classes 
under  the  care  of  a  writing  master  ? — I  have. 

(8)  Do  you  think  the  classes  under  Mr.  Becker  improve  more,  for  the  time  which 
they  have,  than  classes  which  you  have  seen  elsewhere? — I  do. 

OPINION  OF  ME.   HABT  (PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  SCHOOL). 

(1)  Have  you  ever,  in  private  schools,  seen  writing  taught? — I  have. 

(2)  Do  you  observe  in  the  classes  in  the  high  school  under  Mr.  Becker  more  rapid 
improvement  in  writing  than  classes  elsewhere  who  were  not  instructed  in  off-hand 
drawing  ?  —  I  do.     In  the  school  of  which  I  was  the  principal  in  Princeton  [the  Edge- 

'  hill  School],  40  boys  two  hours  a  day  with  Mr.  Becker's  partner  made  less  progress  in 
writing  than  the  360  boys  of  the  high  school  now  do,  Mr.  Becker  giving  only  13  hours 
a  week  to  the  whole  of  them. 

(3)  How  does  the  writing  of  the  boys  in  the  high  school  compare  with  that  of  boys 
in  schools  elsewhere  ?  —  I  have  never  seen  a  school  in  which  the  mass  of  the  writing 
was  as  good  as  it  is  here.  When  1  was  first  introduced  into  the  school  I  was  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  this  excellence,  having  never  before  seen  writing  and  drawing  con- 
nected, knowing  how  little  time  is  given  in  the  school  lo  writing  by  itself,  and  know- 
ing also  that  the  specimens  of  their  writing,  when  they  are  examined  for  admission, 
are  generally  very  poor. 

(4)  What  degree  of  attention  is  paid  to  writing  in  other  schools  with  which  you 
are  acquainted?  — In  my  own  school  at  Princeton,  which  consisted  of  boys  in  about 
the  same  stage  of  progress  as  the  boys  of  the  high  school,  one  hour  a  day  was  given 
to  writing  by  all  the  pupils  at  an  expense  of  |200  for  every  40  boys,  or,  in  other  words, 
$5  per  annum  for  each  pupil. 

(5)  Is  Mr.  Peale  regular  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  at  the  high  school? — I  have 
never  seen  a  yonng  man  of  twenty  more  punctual,  zealous,  patient,  and  laborious.  I 
have  often  wondered  to  see  a  man  of  his  distinction  as  an  artist  as  well  as  of  his  ad- 
vanced age  making  such  exertions  and  submitting  to  such  vexations  as  are  necessa- 
rily incident  upon  his  situation  in  the  school. 

OPINION  OF  ME.   BACHE   (FOEMEE  PEINCIPAL). 

(1)  Should  instruction  in  drawing  commence  with  drawing  by  the  eye  or  with 
instruments? — Both  theory  and  experience  show  that  instruction  should  begin  by 
drawing  by  the  eye. 

(2)  Should  instruction  in  drawing  commence  with  perspective  and  drawing  from 
models  or  with  drawing  from  patterns  ?  —  The  difficulties  of  the  beginner  are  in- 
creased by  putting  models  before  him  at  the  outset. 

(3)  In  learning  to  draw  from  patterns  should  a  beginner  commence  with  complex 
forms  or  with  straight  lines  and  simple  geometrical  curves  ?  —  Certainly  by  begin- 
ning with  straight  lines  and  simple  curves.  ' 

(4)  What  are  the  things  chiefly  aimed  at  in  learning  to  draw?  —  To  train  the  eye 
to  the  accurate  appreciation  of  forms  and  the  hand  to  the  accurate  and  ready  imita- 
tion of  them. 

(5)  Is  the  progression  of  exercises  as  given  in  Peale's  Graphics  adapted  to  facili- 
tate the  pupil  in  acquiring  this  accuracy  of  eye  and  freedom  of  hand?  — The  progres- 
sion of  exercises  appears  to  have  been  very  carefully  studied ;  the  details  have  a  pei> 
fectiou  which  I  have  not  seen  in  other  systems. 

(6)  Does  the  practice  of  enlarging  and  diminishing  drawings,  as  recommended  by 
Mr.  Peale,  give  any  facility  in  training  the  eye  and  hand? — It  is  one  of  the  strong 
points  in  Mr.  Peale's  course. 
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(7)  Does  the  subsequent  practice  of  drawing  in  perspective  from  models  facilitate 
in  training  the  eye  and  hand  ?  —  It  is  essential  to  a  complete  course ;  when  the  eye 
and  hand  are  trained,  the  difSculties  of  perspective  may  be  easily  overcome. 

(&)  Would  this  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  be  gained  with  as  much  ease  and  cer- 
tainty by  beginning  to  draw  from  models  before  copying  patterns  ?  —  The  more  philo- 
sophical mode  appears  to  be  to  begin  by  drawing  first  from  patterns. 

(9)  Can  this  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  be  acquired  by  drawing  with  instru- 
ments alone? — It  cannot.  On  the  contrary,  the  reliance  which  it  begets  upon  the 
scale  and  dividers  and  the  ruler  and  triangle  is  a  disadvantage  in  the  subsequent  at- 
tempts to  acquire  facility  in  drawing  by  the  eye  and  without  instruments. 

(10)  Is  a  person  who  begins  to  draw  with  instruments  likely  to  acquire  habits  of 
eye  and  hand  that  will  impede  his  progress  in  becoming  an  expert  draughtsman  ?  — 
He  is,  for  the  reason  just  stated.    The  fact  is  proved  by  experience. 

(11)  Does  a  person  who  has  learned  to  draw  by  the  eye  alone  experience  any  fa- 
cility in  afterwards  drawing  with  instruments  ?  —  Undoubtedly,  great  facility. 

(12)  Does  learning  to  draw  by  the  eye  give  any  facility  in  learning  to  write  ? — 
The  principles  of  form  and  proportion  involved  in  writing  and  drawing  are  the 
same.  The  influence  of  a  knowledge  of  drawing  upon  facility  in  acquiring  a  good 
handwriting  is  generally  acknowledged  by  those  who  have  examined  the  subject. 

(13)  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  connecting  writing  and  drawing  ?  — 
Writing  is  an  application  of  the  general  principles  of  drawing,  requiring  merely  a 
peculiar  practice  of  hand,  in  addition  to  readiness  in  recognizing  and  imitating 
forms. 

(14)  What  opportunities  have  you  had  of  observing  the  manner  of  teaching  writing 
elsewhere  t  —  I  have  examined  closely  the  modes  of  teaching  in  the  best  schools  at 
home  and  abroad. 

(15)  What  was  the  result  of  your  observation  ?  —  That  where  writing  was  connected 
with  drawing,  as  it  is  imperfectly  in  the  system  of  Pestalozzi,  the  best  results  were 
produced.  To  shorten  the  time  of  teaching  writing  in  some  of  the  schools  which  I 
visited  in  Europe,  the  pupils  were  made  to  begin  with  small  hand,  and  with  the  worst 
results.  The  eye  is  not  trained  to  judge  of  forms  on  a  proper  scale,  small  imperfec- 
tions escaping  detection  in  small  letters.  STeither  is  the  hand  trained  to  freedom  of 
action.  It  would  require  much  space  to  bring  out  satisfactorily  the  results  of  my  ob- 
servation upon  this  point,  but  as  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  subject  in  hand  I  have 
given  them  in  the  first  lines  of  my  statement.  These  opinions  were  formed  before  I 
was  particularly  acquainted  with  Mr.  Peale  or  his  system  of  graphics. 

(16)  Is  Mr.  Peale's  method  of  connecting  drawing  and  writing  a  discovery  in  the 
science  of  education  ?  —  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  idea  originated  with  Mr.  Peale,  but 
it  had  before  been  promulgated  by  Pestalozzi. 

(17)  What  was  the  opinion  of  Pestalozzi  in  regard  to  this  subject?  —  Language, 
number,  and  form  were  the  three  great  divisions  under  which  Pestalozzi  endeavored 
to  group  elementary  knowledge.  Drawing  and  writing  were  necessarily  classed  to- 
gether in  his  system. 

(18)  What  weight  is  due  to  the  opinion  of  Pestalozzi?  — Very  great.  He  is  one  of 
the  highest  authorities  in  matters  of  education. 

(19)  Does  learning  to  draw  by  the  eye  facilitate  materially  any  other  branch  of  in- 
struction?—  Many;  geography,  especially,  among  the  elementary  branches ;  mathe- 
matics and  its  application ;  mechanics  and  natural  philosophy ;  chemistry ;  natural 
history. 

(20)  Does  learning  to  draw  by  the  eye  facilitate  any  of  the  mechanic  arts  ?  —  The 
superiority  of  particular  nations  in  certain  branches  of  the  mechanic  arts  has  been 
traced  to  their  superiority  in  the  art  of  drawing.  It  is  a  tool  of  universal  applica- 
tion. 

(21)  Would  it  be  of  advantage  to  every  young  person,  whatever  his  intended  occu- 
pation, to  learn  to  draw  ?  —  I  think  that  it  would.    The  improvement  of  the  senses 
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should  be  one  of  the  object^  of  education.     To  recognize,  to  judge  of,  and  to  imitate 
jforms,  is  a  source  of  pleasure  and  often  of  profit. 

(22)  Is  the  time  given  in  the  high  school  to  this  department  (less  than  two  hours  a 
week)  sufiicient  to  extend  the  course  of  instruction  advantageously  to  any  other 
branches  of  drawing  than  pencil  drawing  from  patterns  and  models? — I  doubt 
whether  it  is,  but  the  experience  upon  this  point  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  decide  the 
question.  If  the  pupil  came  to  the  school  with  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  draw- 
ing, its  applications  would  form  the  fitting  subjects  of  the  high  school  course. 

(23)  If  a  boy  learn  pencil  drawing  from  patterns  and  models  in  the  maoner  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Peale,  can  he  without  difficulty  after  leaving  school  learn  Its  applica- 
tion to  the  various  mechanic  arts?  —  Certainly. 

(24)  Do  the  specimens  herewith  submitted  evince  any  proficiency  in  off-hand  draw- 
ing!— Remarkable  proficiency  for  the  time  during  which  the  pupils  have  been  under 
instruction. 

(25)  Could  these  specimens  have  been  executed  by  persons  ignorant  of  the  princi- 
ples of  drawing?  —  They  could  not. 

(26)  Could  they  have  been  executed  with  equal  facility  and  accuracy  Avithout  pre- 
vious training  of  the  eye  and  hand  in  drawing  from  patterns?  —  Certainly  not.  The 
pupils  have  not  had  to  think  of  the  mode  of  making  the  lines,  but  only  of  their  direc- 
tions and  proportions. 

(27)  If  the  boys  who  executed  these  specimens  continue  to  receive  two  lessons  a 
week  for  a  year  to  come,  will  they  by  the  end  of  that  time  probably  have  become  so 
far  proficient  in  pencil  drawing  as  to  be  able  to  apply  it  to  the  various  arts  of  life  ?  — 
Undoubtedly. 

(28)  In  what  manner  did  you,  yourself,  learn  drawing? — I  was  instructed  at  West 
Point.  We  drew  from  patterns.  The  difficulties  which  I  encountered  ftom  the  want 
of  such  instruction  as  Mr."  Peale  gives  are  fresh  in  my  recollection. 

(29)  What  opportunities  have  you  had  for  knowing  the  manner  in  which  drawing 
is  taught  generally? — The  opportunity  of  examining  many  schools  at  home  and 
abroad. 

(30)  What  is  the  method  in  which  drawing  is  generally  taught? — In  a  subject  so 
generally  taught  by  so  many  persons  and  for  so  long  a  time,  the  methods  are,  of 
course,  various.  The  prevailing  mode  is  by  drawing  from  patterns,  especially  in 
schools  where  drawing  is  intended  as  a  branch  of  general  education. 

(31)  Wherein  does  Mr.  Peale's  system  differ  from  the  system  generally  practised  ? — In 
the  clear  statement  of  principlies,  the  careful  establishment  of  the  elementary  basis, 
and  the  gradually  progressive  steps.  Ihave  remarked  thatthe  different  improvements 
which  I  saw  abroad  had  been  recognized  by  Mr.  Peale  in  his  study  of  the  subject  and 
were  to  be  found  in  his  Graphics. 

(.52)  Is  the  theory  and  practice  of  geometric  perspective  generally  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  department  of  drawing  or  to  that  of  mathematics  ?  —  Always  to  the 
department  of  mathematics. 

(33)  Does  geometric  perspective  generally  precede  or  follow  drawing  by  the  eye  and 
hand  ?  —  The  practice  varies,  but  from  a  comparison  of  the  results,  I  am  satisfied  that 
elementary  drawing  should  come  first. 

(34)  Should  machine  drawing  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  all  drawing,  or  a  mere 
application  of  general  principles  ?  —  Merely  an  application  of  the  general  principles 
of  drawing. 

(35)  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  assiduity  and  fidelity  of  Mr.  Peale  as  an  instruc- 
tor ?  —  I  have  never  seen  a  move  assiduous  or  more  faithful  instructor  than  Mr.  Peale. 

(36)  Do  men  who  are  advanced  in  life  before  beginning  to  teach  easily  change  their 
habits  and  acquire  readily  skill  in  teaching  ?  —  Such  examples  of  success  are  very 
rare. 

(37)  Do  artists  and  men  of  genius  readily  submit  to  the  confinement  and  vexations 
incident  upon  teaching  mixed  classes  f  —  Seldom. 
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(38)  Did  you,  while  principal  of  the  school,  observe  in  Mr.  Peale  anything  ■worthy 
of  remark  in  this  respect?^ Mr.  Peale's  system  embodying  the  best  features  of  the 
various  methods  I  had  examined,  I  was  anxious  to  have  it  introduced  into  the  high 
school,  supposing  that  Mr.  Peale  would  be  able  to  train  up  some  one  to  teach  the  sys- 
tem. I  certainly  thought  that  the  difficulties  of  teaching  large  classes  and  of  their 
discipline  and  the  never  ending  petty  vexations  of  the  school  room  would  finally  dis- 
gust an  artist  of  warm  temperament  who  encountered  them  late  in  life.  I  did  not 
suppose  that  the  zeal  of  the  inventor  would  be  proof  against  the  drudgery  of  putting 
the  details  of  his  system  into  every-day  operation.  I  consider  Mr.  Peale's  success  as 
a  most  remarkable  circumstance — due  to  a  steadiness  of  purpose,  closeness  of  observa- 
tion, and  scrupulous  fidelity  of  character  which  very  few  men  possess. 

(39)  Did  you,  while  principal  of  the  school,  observe  any  benefit  in  other  depart- 
ments derived  from  the  instruction  in  Mr.  Peale's  department?  — The  writing  of  the 
pupils  when  I  took  charge  of  the  high  school  was  very  bad.  Soon  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  Mr.  Peale  as  a  teacher,  my  attention  was  called  to  a  manifest  improvemeht 
in  the  handwriting,  as  shown  in  the  exercises  in  the  belles  lettres  department.  I 
caused  a  set  of  written  exercises  to  be  marked  and  compared  with  the  marks  for  pen- 
manship of  the  same  persons  just  after  admission  to  the  school.  There  was  a  decided 
gain.  This  was  before  direct  instruction  had  been  given  in  writing.  The  time  came 
when  from  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  it  was  necessary  to  provide  an  assist- 
ant to  Mr.  Peale,  and  Mr.  Becker  was  introduced.  In  six  months  twenty  boys  out  of 
twenty-five  in  the  first  division  prodnced  good  specimens  of  penmanship,  while  but 
three  out  of  sixty  in  the  lowest  division  produced  results  worthy  of  exhibition.  The 
divisions  had  been  nearly  the  same  number  of  hours  under  Mr.  Becker's  charge,  but 
the  training  under  Mr.  Peale  had  given  the  elder  ones  the  accuracy  of  eye  and  readi- 
ness of  hand  necessary  for  writing.  The  drawing  of  figures  in  the  mathematical  de- 
partment was  much  improved,  and  the  style  of  the  school  records  totally  changed. 
For  business  purposes  the  education  of  these  boys  is  increased  very  much  in  value  by 
the  course  of  drawing  and  writing. 

(40)  Have  you  ever  heard  from  artists,  and  men  of  other  professions  qualified  to 
judge,  any  expression  of  opinion  in  regard  to  Mr.  Peale's  system?  —  Frequently;  I 
have  heard  artists,  mechanics,  engineers,  and  others  well  qualified  to  judge,  speak  of 
Mr.  Peale's  system  in  very  high  terms. 

The  following  is  the  formal  report  made  by  these  gentlemen  to  the 
committee  of  the  controllers : 

To  the  committee  appointed  hy  the  controllers  of  thepuhlio  schools  of  the  first 

district  of  Pennsylvania  to  investigate  the  merits  of  Professor  Peal^s  system  of  graphics : 

From  an  examination  of  the  drawings  by  the  scholars  of  the  high  school  which  we 
have  made  at  your  request,  we  are  satisfied  with  the  efficacy  of  Professor  Peale's 
course  of  instruction,  as  developed  in  his  publication  entitled  "Graphics,"  which, 
commencing  with  simple  and  regular  lines,  advances  gradually  into  the  more  com- 
plex and  irregular,  so  as  to  render  every  known  principle  in  elementary  drawing  in- 
telligible to  the  attentive  student ;  the  eye  and  hand  being  thus  trained  to  accuracy, 
practice  and  facility  are  further  obtained  by  copying  from  drawings  and  prints ;  and 
especially  by  drawing  them  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale,  whicli  confirms  and  famil- 
iarizes the  principles  previously  taught,  and  prepares  the  student  for  drawing  from 
solid  objects  and  the  study  of  perspective  by  the  eye  and  by  geometric  rules.  We 
have  also  examined  the  pencil  drawings  of  the  same  scholars  executed  off-hand  by  the 
ey6  alone,  without  instruments  or  measuring,  from  objects  in  relief,  and  pronounce 
them  satisfactory  evidences  of  the  correct  and  useful  tendency  of  their  course  of  study ; 
and,  finally,  that  the  system  of  graphics,  as  carried  into  practice  in  the  Central  High 
School,  is  weU  calculated  to  form  a  part  of  public  education  preparatory  to  writing 
and  other  branches  of  study,  and  useful  in  every  situation  in  life. 

Philadelphia,  February  8,  1843. 
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Signed  by  John  S.  Hart,  principal  of  the  Central  High  School ;  Alex  D.  Bache, 
Ll,.  D.,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Thomas 
Sully,  artist;  Samuel  V.  Merrick,  and  J.  Henry  Towne,  civil  engineers ;  Charles Moer- 
ing,  captain  of  engineers  in  the  Austrian  army ;  William  Vogdes  and  E.  Otis  Kendall, 
professors  of  mathematics;  John  T.' Frazer,  professor  of  natural  philosophy ;  Ell  wood 
Morris,  civil  engineer ;  George  S.  Becker,  professor  of  writing ;  and  James  McMur- 
trie. 

As  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Fowle,  many  of  whose  desirable  reforms  sur- 
vived to  the  great  advantage  of  the  schools  of  Boston,  although  for 
a  time  all  his  work  seemed  to  be  overthro-wn,  so  with  the  works  of 
this  artist  whose  personal  efforts  had  been  so  cruelly  thwarted.  A  hand- 
book prepared  by  him  and  copyrighted  in  1845  *  was  used  in  some  of 
tlje  public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  and  still,  it  is  believed,  retains  in 
some  form  a  place  in  the  schools.  February  21, 1843,  resolutions  were 
passed  by  "the  controllers  of  the  public  schools  of  the  first  district  of 
Pennsylvania,"  presumably  upon  the  report  made  February  8  by  the 
experts  whom  they  had  called  on  to  testify  as  to  the  merits  of  the  sys- 
tem. These  resolutions  express  approval  of  the  system,  recommend 
the  continuance  of  similar  instruction,  and  give  thanks  to  Mr.  Peale,  on 
the  part  of  the  board,  and  of  the  community,  "for  his  zealous  efforts 
tending  to  the  introduction  of  drawing  as  a  branch  of  general  educa- 
tion." « 

We  have  seen  that  in  Boston  and  in  Philadelphia  attempts  had  been 
made  long  prior  to  1870  to  introduce  the  study  of  drawing  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  how,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  school  authorities 
and  the  indifference  of  the  public,  such  attempts  were  thwarted.  A 
similar  experience  befell  a  like  attempt  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  To  one 
possessing  a  knowledge  of  what  might  have  been  but  for  the  stupidity 
of  unknown  ignorant  school  ofl&cials  some  thirty  years  before,  it  was 
somewhat  pitiful  to  look  upon  the  display  of  "drawings"  made  at  the 
Centennial  by  the  schools  of  Baltimore.  It  was  painfully  evident  that 
the  only  idea  in  most  of  these  schools  in  regard  to  drawing  was  the 
making  of  pictures,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  occurs  when  tyros 
invade  the  province  of  the  master.  What  value  can  possibly  inhere  to 
the  feeble  attempts  of  the  child  to  rival  the  master  work  of  the  artist, 
and  what  other  result  is  possible  when  the  drawing  taught  in  the  school 
is  picture  making? 

BABLY  SUCCBSSFTJL  INTRODUCTION  OF  DRAWING  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL  OF 

BALTIMORE. 

In  1848  and  1849,  there  was  in  the  Boys'  High  School  of  Baltimore  a 
teacher  of  drawing  who  taught  the  subject  as  a  science  and  not  as  pict- 

'  Graphics,  the  art  of  accurate  delineation,  a  system  of  school  exercise  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  eye  and  the  training  of  the  hand,  as  auxiliary  to  writing,  geography,  and 
drawing.  By  Rembrandt  Peale.  Try.  "Nothing  is  denied  to  well-directed  in- 
dustry." Philadelphia:E.  C.&  J.  Biddle,  No.  39  South  i^ourth  street.  1854.  HI.  41 
plates,    pp.  133. 

"  For  extracts  from  Mr.  Peale's  work,  «■  =^= 
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ure  making.    Based  on  geometry,  his  progressive  studies  proceeded  sys- 
tematically, and  the  progress  made  by  his  pupils  was  most  striking. 

This  work  by  chance  fell  under  the  observation  of  the  present  writer, 
and  made  a  lasting  impression,  which  was  vividly  recalled  when  Walter 
Smith's  system  of  drawing  was  examined,  and  the  principles  underly- 
ing the  two  systems  were  found  to  be  practically  identical.  The  inter- 
est was  greatly  heightened  wh6n  afterwards  it  was  learned  that  a  text 
book,  prepared  by  the  gentleman  who  had  taught  drawing  in  the  Balti- 
more high  school,  had  been,  as  long  ago  as  about  1852,  introduced  as  a 
text  book  intb  "  the  department  of  art  of  the  Government  School  of  De- 
sign of  Great  Britain,"  and  that  it  still  remained  in  use,  so  that  it  was 
no  unreasonable  supposition  that  Walter  Smith  in  using  this  text  book 
had  himself  been  trapped,  while  attending  the  Government  art  schools 
of  Marlborough  House  or  of  South  Kensington,  in  the  very  system 
taught  by  the  Baltimore  teacher  with  such  success. 

HOW    INDUSTRIAL    EDUCATION    IN    BALTIMORE    WAS    RETARDED    FOR 

TWENTY  YEARS. 

After  teaching  in  the  high  school  for  one  or  two  years  this  teacher 
was  dismissed,  because  forsooth  some  member  of  the  committee,  who 
was  utterly  ignorant  about  any  form  of  art,  had  some  favorite,  equally 
guiltless  of  any  ability  to  teach  industrial  drawing,  whom  he  wished  em- 
ployed ;  rational  drawing  was  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things, 
picture  making  was  encouraged,  and  the  school  children  of  Baltimore 
for  the  next  twenty  years  were  deprived  of  the  very  opportunity  Eng- 
land has  taken  such  pains  to  furnish,  and  which,  twenty  years  later, 
Massachusetts  made  such  commendable  efforts  to  procure. 

When,  a  few  years  ago,  after  Walter  Smith's  system  had  been  par- 
tially introduced  in  the  schools  of  Baltimore,  some  worthy  successors 
of  the  school  committeeman  who  did  such  brilliant  execution  about  1849, 
as  just  related,  made  an  effort  to  cast  out  the  new  industrial  drawing 
from  the  schools  and  to  force  the  children  to  return  to  their  picture 
making,  there  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Baltimore  American  a 
protest  against  the  proposed  movement  which  had  been  filed  with  the 
school  authorities.  This  remonstrance  was  written  in  such  vigorous 
language,  and  showed  such  thorough  knowledge  and  comprehension  of 
the  whole  subject  in  all  its  relations  to  the  interests  of  the  community, 
that  the  present  writer  was  moved  to  go  at  once  to  Baltimore  to  learn 
the  name  of  and,  if  possible,  to  see  the  author.  An  interview  being  had 
through  the  courtesy  of  Mr,  Shepherd,  then  superintendent  of  city 
schools,  the  gentleman  prove<i  to  be  none  other  than  the  former  teacher 
of  drawing  in  the  high  school,  the  late  Mr.  William  Minifie,  a  well  known 
and  respected  citizen,  who,  as  an  author  of  text  books  on  mechanical 
drawing,  etc.,  in  general  use  by  students,  was  an  accepted  authority  on 
questions  of  practical  instruction  in  these  branches. 
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ADDRESSES   ON  INDUSTRIAL   ART  EDUCATION,   BY   WILLIAM  MINIFIB. 

After  his  dismissal  from  the  high  school,  Mr.  Minifle  was  for  a  few 
years  (1852-'54)  professor  of  drawing  in  the  School  of  Design  of  the 
Maryland  Institute.  As  such  he  delivered  pubMc  addresses.  Mr.  Mini- 
fle published  three  addresses,*  from  the  desire,  as  he  says  in  his  preface, 
"  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  of  editors  especially,  to  the  great 
importance  of  introducing  this  almost  wholly  neglected  branch  of  in- 
struction into  the  systems  of  education  of  all  our  schools,  both  public 
and  private,  the  primary  as  well  as  the  high  schools ;  not  as  a  mere 
accessory  that  may  be  dispensed  with  at  pleasure,  but  as  one  of  the 
fundamental  branches  of  education  in  connection  with  writing  and 
arithmetic,  since  its  importance  and  usefulness  to  a  very  large  number 
of  students  can  hardly  be  considered  inferior  to  those  branches.    *  *    * 

"  To  get  good  designers  we  must  take  the  proper  means  for  educating 
them ;  and  if  we  should  make  drawing  a  branch  of  common  school  edu- 
cation, we  should  have  an  opportunity  of  selecting  those  who  evidenced 
superior  talent  for  the  art,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  improving  the  taste 
of  all,  we  should  create  in  many  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  and 
consequently  very  much  extend  the  consumption  of  art  productions. 

"A  glance  at  the  large  statistics  of  our  importations  should  convince 
the  objector  that  the  cultivation  of  art  is  no  trifling  matter,  bat  fraught 
with  grave  and  important  consequences  to  the  rising  generation." 

COMPREHENSIVE  AND   ADVANCED   VIEWS    EXPRESSED    IN   THESE  AD- 
DRESSES. 

These  public  utterances  were  made,  it  must  be  remembered,  more  than 
thirty  years  ago.  In  those  brief  lectures  Mr.  Minifle  has  condensed  an 
admirable  statement  of  the  claims  of  drawing,  both  educationally  and 
for  its  direct  relation  to  the  manufacturing  prosperity  of  the  nation ; 
he  especially  refers  to  the  opening  it  offers  to  women  for  remunerative 
and  agreeable  employment. 

One  cannot  but  feel  that  had  he  been  permitted  to  exercise  his  legiti- 
mate influence  in  the  community,  it  would  have  greatly  promoted  the 
prosperity  of  his  native  city ;  but  combined  ignorance  and  indifference 
form  an  awful  hinderance  to  progress,  and  one  man  can  do  but  little 
against  a  community. 

The  same  causes  that  led  to  his  removal  from  the  high  school  ham- 
pered for  years  the  progress  of  the  schools  of  the  Maryland  Institute, 
hinderances  happily  removed  within  the  past  few  years,  during  which  the 
managers  of  this  admirable  institution  have  shown  an  intelligent  com- 

*  Popular  Lectures  on  Drawing  and  Design :  delivered  at  the  public  meetings  of  the 
School  of  Design  of  the  Maryland  Institute,  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  ses- 
sions of  1853-'53  and  1853-'54.  By  William  Minifle,  professor  of  drawing  in  the  school, 
author  of  a  text  book  of  mechanical  drawing  and  an  essay  on  the  Theory  of  Color. 
Baltimore.    Published  by  William  Minifle,  1854.    pp.  858.    Price,  20  cents. 
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prehension  of  the  needs  of  the  community  and  corresponding  enterprise 
in  providing  for  them. 

In  the  Maryland  State  I^ormal  School,  in  Baltimore,  owing  to  the  in- 
telligent encouragement  of  the  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  State  superintendent 
of  education  and  principal  of  the  normal  school,  and  to  the  remarkable 
energy  shown  by  the  then  teacher  of  drawing,  Miss  Josephine  Lough, 
herself  a  pupil  of  Walter  Smith,  the  progress  shown  by  the  pupils,, after 
but  a  single  year  of  training,  as  evinced  by  the  public  exhibition  of  their 
works  in  May,  1879,  was  most  extraordinary,  both  in  the  character  of 
the  work  shown  by  the  scholars  and  as  showing  that  normal  school 
scholars,  fitting  to  be  teachers,  could,  without  losing  ground  in  other 
studies,  readily  acquire  such  knowledge  of  drawing  as  would  amply 
qualify  them  to  teach  it  in  their  schools. 

INOIDENT   RELATING   TO   MR.   MIKIFIB. 

Tn  an  address  upon  the  subject  of  industrial  drawing  delivered  on 
this  occasion,  the  annual  anniversary  exercises  of  the  school,  the  pres- 
ent writer  recounted  the  facts  just  recited,  dwelling  upon  the  point  that 
Baltinjore  might  easily  have  anticii»ated  Boston  twenty  years  by  the  in- 
troduction of  this  new  system  of  industrial  drawing  in  all  the  schools 
of  the  city  had  her  educational  authorities  but  possessed  the  requisite 
sagacity,  since  Baltimore  then  had,  in  Mr.  Minifle,  the  m.in  to  do  it,  and 
had  already  seen  the  actual  success  of  the  experiment  in  the  boys'  high , 
school  in  1849. 

Unknown  to  the  writer,  a  fact  which  added  to  the  interest  of  the  au- 
dience in  the  incident,  Mr.  Miuifie  occupied  a  seat  on  the  platform,  but, 
owing  to*  extreme  deafness,  did  not  know  of  the  reference  to  himself, 
until  informed  of  it  after  the  close  of  the  address.  Added  years  had 
brought  infirmities,  but  no  loss  of  enthusiasm  in  his  favorite  ideas,  and 
he  was  present  as  an  expert  judge,  to  award  the  prizes  for  the  best 
drawings. 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  MINIFIE. 

The  following  letter, was  the  outcome  of  this  pleasant  incident.    The 

statement  herein  contained  of  the  scanty  facilities  then  existing  for  any 

art  instruction,  in  the  way  of  text  books,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Minifle'a 

first  publications,  is  a  contribution  from  an  original  and  authoritative 

source  to  this  historical  sketch  of  the  progress  of  art  education  in  the 

Dnited  States : 

Baltimoke,  June  2,  1879. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Please  accept  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  your  very  kind  recognition  of 
my  efforts  in  the  long,  long  ago,  toward  the  introduction  of  geometrical  and  indus- 
trial drawing  in  schools  and  elsewhere,  as  given  in  yonr  address  before  the  Nor- 
mal School  of  this  city  at  its  commencement,  on  the  Wth  nltimo,  and  extracts  pub- 
lished in  the  Baltimore  American  on  the  following  morning.  It  was  a  surprise  to  me 
as  well  as  a  gratification,  as  I  had  supposed  that  all  recollection  of  those  efforts,  as 
far  as  public  recognition  was  concerned,  was  dead  and  buried  long  since. 

It  is  true  that  those  books  are  still  J  i  ve  books,  and  are  kept  well  before  the  public 

S.  Ex.  209 3 
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in  his  catalogue,  etc.,  by  Mr.  Van  Nostrand,  of  New  York,  who  published  them  for 
me.  Some  15,000  copies  of  the  books  (the  12mo  and  8vo  sizes)  have  been  published 
to  this  date. 

I  am  frequently  told  by  engineers  and  by  members  of  other  kindred  professions  that' 
they  used  my  book  while  studying  their  professions.  To  the  large  number  who  used 
the  books  the  author's  name  is  but  a  name :  it  was  for  yourself  only  to  connect  my 
early  efforts -with  the  present  popular  system  of  industrial  drawing  used  in  the  public 
schools,  toward  -which  they  no  doubt  contributed  some  impetus,  if  not  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  your  kindness  attributes  to  them. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  -work,  "The  essay  on  perspective  and  shadows,"  that  has 
never  received  thp  meed  of  praise  which  my  partiality  would  claim  for  it.  Previous 
to  the  publication  of  my  essay  the  art  was  almost  a  sealed  subject  except  to  a  few 
experts. 

Jesuits'  Perspective,  so  named  from  the  fact  that  its  authors  belonged  to  that  order, 
was  chjefly  occupied  in  the  delineation  of  domes,  etc.,  when  viewed  from  below,  the 
foreshortening  of  the  human  figure,  etc.,  and  with  other  equally  abstruse  subjects; 
the  plates  consisting  of  such  a  multiplicity  of  linos  as  to  confuse  and  dishearten  almost 
every  would-be  student  of  the  art. 

Da  vies'  Shades  and  Shadows,  used  as  a  text  book  at  "West  Point,  was  so  full  of  mathe- 
matical problems  as  to  be  entirely  useless  to  the  general  public.  I  cannot  remember 
any  other  books  on  those  subjects  then  available. 

A  knowledge  of  a  few  practical  laws  in  optics  and  plain  instructions  as  to  their 
application  was  all  that  I  deemed  necessary  to  enable  students  to  construct  perspec- 
tive views  from  plans  and  elevations  of  architecture  and  machinery. 

My  aim  when  commencing  the  book  was  to  make  the  whole  as  plain  and  simple  as 
I  could,  by  using  simple  diagrams,  avoiding  technicalities  as  much  as  possible,  and  by 
explaining  them  when  used,  so  that  persons  unacquainted  with  geometry  would  be 
able  to  use  the  book  without  a  master  if  necessary. 

In  the  essay  on  perspective  this  was  doubly  necessary,  as  the  subject  would  appear 
difficult  to  a  learner,  and  a  correct  definition  of  terms  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  his  understanding  the  instruction  given. 

To  show  that  I  was  in  some  degree  succeasfnl  in  those  aims,  permit  me  to"  quote  the 
following  paragraph  from  the  review  of  the  book  in  the  Loudon  Art  Journal: 

"  The  work  he  has  put  forth  exhibits  the  system  adopted  in  his  practice,  which  is 
as  simple  as  the  science  will  permit  to  make  it  really  comprehensive  and  useful." 

Since  that  time  many  useful  elementary  treatises  have  been  published  on  perspec- 
tive, but  mine  was  the  first  attempt  to  simplify  a  very  abstruse  subject  and  fit  it  for 
popular  use.  I  derive  much  satisfaction  from  this  knowledge,  although  I  do  not 
know  that  it  has  ever  been  especially  referred  to  by  any  of  the  reviewers.  The 
notices  of  the  book,  as  a  whole,  were  unusually  favorable. 

I  have  sent  by  this  mail  a  small  pamphlet  containing  addresses  given  by  me  at  the 
School  of  Design  of  the  Maryland  Institute  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  as  I  do  not 
remember  sending  you  a  copy.  Again  thanking  you  for  your  "honorable  mention," 
permit  me  to  subscribe  myself. 

Your  sincere  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

^  W.  MmiFIE. 

Col.  I.  Edwards  Clarkb, 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PROFESSOR  JEHU  BRAINERD,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

In  addition  to  the  previous  brief  accounts  of  the  early  efforts  to  in- 
troduce drawing  as  one  of  the  required  studies  in  the  public  schools  of 
Bostoa,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  it  was  hoped  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible (o  give  a  like  history  of  the  eftbrts  in  this  direction  undertaken  by 
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the  late  Professor  Jehu  Brainerd  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  but  the 
material  anticipated  is  not  at  hand. 

Protiessor  Brainerd  published  a  text  book  of  drawing  based  upon 
geometry  and  arranged  progressively,  each  exercise  leading  logically  to 
the  next,  for  the  use  of  the  schools  of  that  city. 

The  following  brief  account  of  Professor  Brainerd's  services  was  given 
in  the  little  historical  volume*  prepared  for  the  (Jentennial  by  Hon. 
Andrew  Freese,  the  well  known  superintendent  of  the  city  schools  of 
Cleveland.  Professor  Brainerd,  who  was  subsequently  and  for  some 
years  before  his  decease  an  examiner  in  the  Patent  Office  at  Washing- 
ton, was  somewhat  remarkable  for  his  interest  in  scientific  researches 
and  pursuits;  he  acquired  reputation  as  a  skilled  microscopist,  and 
among  other  public  spirited  undertakings  he  was  active  in  the  estab- 
lishment in  Cleveland  of  a  homoeopathic  college  of  medicine,  in  which, 
for  some  years,  he  occupied  acceptably  a  professor's  chair.  In  default 
of  the  more  definite  statement  of  his  connection  with  the  introduction 
of  drawing  into  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  this  account  by  Mr.  Freese 
is  inserted : 

Drawing  was  introduced  into  the  schools  as  a  regular  exercise  in  1849.  The  hoard 
of  school  managers  for  that  year  say,  after  speaking  of  penmanship :  ' '  Drawing,  tooi  ■ 
has  been  taught — in  the  higher  schools  by  a  professed  teacher  of  this  useful  and  beau- 
tiful art.  Miss  Crosby ;  in  the  primary  schools  by  their  respective  teachers.  Numer- 
ous specimens  of  linear  and  a  few  of  perspective  drawing,  most  of  them  deemed  very 
promising,  were  exhibited  at  the  examinations.''  Miss  Crosby's  services  were  discon- 
tinued after  a  few  months,  for  it  was  the  expectation  of  the  board  that  the  regular 
teachers  in  charge  of  the  schools  would  themselves  be  able  to  keep  up  the  classes  in 
drawing  unaided.  They  did  make  a  heroic  attempt  to  meet  this  expectation.  They 
employed  tea'ohers  and  took  private  lessons,  first  of  Mr.  Shattuck,  author  of  an  excel- 
lent work  on  drawing,  then  of  Prof.  J.  Brainerd,  of  Cleveland.  Professor  Brainerd 
had  so  much  sympathy  for  the  teachers  in  their  new  labors  that  he  followed  them  into 
their  schools  and  assisted  them  in  teaching.  He  kept  up  visiting  the  schools  and 
giving  instructions  in  drawing  for  several  months  without  promise  of  compensation 
or  expectation  of  receiving  any.  A  quotation  from  the  school  report  for  1857  will, 
perhaps,  suffice  for  the  history  of  the  year  previous  to  its  publication : 

Professor  Brainerd,  actuated  more  by  his  love  for  the  beautiful  and  useful  art  of 
drawing,  and  by  a  desire  to  encourage  its  proper  cultivation,  than  by  the  trifling  com- 
pensation he  has  received,  has  afforded  considerable  instruction  in  the  schools.  His 
course  is  to  familiarize  youth  with  the  principles  of  drawing,  both  plain  and  perspec- 
tive, so  that  they  may  sketch  natural  objects  with  freedom  and  accuracy,  rather  than 
to  make  them  mere  copyists  of  the  drawings  of  other  people,  which  last,  although,  the 
most  that  is  generally  attempted  in  schools,  is  not  drawing  in  any  true  and  liberal 
sense — not  that  the  exercise  of  copying  from  books  is  without  its  uses,  particularly 
to  primary  scholars,  wifti  whom  the  principles  of  the  art  would  be  too  abstruse  for 
comprehension,  but  th^t  in  the  higher  departments,  certainly,  a  much  more  radical 
training  should  be  had.  Professor  Brainerd,  at  the  request  of  the  board,  has  embodied 
his  Course  of  Drawing  Lessons  in  a  plain  and  cheap  publication,  an  improved  edition 
of  which  is  being  printed,  the  first  having  been  taken  up  "by  schools  in  this  vicinity. 

But  now,  since  drawing  had  been  so  generally  introduced  into  all  the  departments, 
the  board  of  managers  made  a  more  permanent  arrangement  for  its  continuance.  They 
engaged  the  services  of  Professor  Brainerd  and  put  this  branch  of  instruction  under 

*  Early  History  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools,  by  Andrew  Freese.  Published  by 
order  of  the  board  of  education.  Cleveland,  Ohio.:  Robinson,  Savage  &  Co.,  book 
printers,  Frankfort  street.    1876.     pp.  128. 
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his  management.  He  entered  upon  his  wotk  •with  it  great  deal  of  zeal,  and  a  new 
interest  in  drawing  was  manifested  throughout  all  the  schools  of  the  city.  Profes- 
sor Brainerd  was  in  the  employ  of  the  hoard  for  a  period  of  seven  or  more  years  con- 
tinuously. The  general  proficiency  made  hy  the  schools  was  very  satisfactory,  con- 
sidering the  small  amount  of  time  devoted  to  it  —  one  hour  a  week  in  the  upper  grades, 
half  the  amount  in  the  lower — and  there  were  individual  instances  of  attainments  in 
every  school  that  were  marked ;  here  and  there  a  genius  was  developed.  Hundreds 
will  remember  "  Hinman,"  of  the  Central  High  School,  for  his  special  gifts  in  sketch- 
ing; Rockwell  School  had  a  "Nast,"  whose  pictures  made  everyjbody  laugh,  and  so 
on.  The  many  may  become  elegant  penmen,  leaving,  for  all  practical  purposfs,  no 
more  to  be  desired  ;  the  few,  by  culture  and  training,  develop  high  gifts  in  the  art 
of  drawing,  while  the  many  remain  on  the  lower  plane,  appreciative,  perhaps,  but 
without  a  "  cunning  hand  "  to  execute  ;  at  least  this  seemed  to  be  so  ftom  our  few 
years  of  experience. 

It  is  most  probable  that  in  many  cities  and  towns  in  these  United 
States,  during  the  present  century,  efforts  have  been  made,  from  time 
to  time,  with  similar  purposes.  It  was  not  the  design  in  this  chapter 
to  essay  any  complete  record  of  such  attempts,  but  only  to  show  that 
the  plan  successfully  introduced  in  Boston  was  not  to  be  understood  as 
claiming  to  be  a  novel  scheme,  or  that  it  promised  any  royal  road  to 
success  in  the  arts  and  industries  never  before  discovered ;  but,  rather, 
to  show  that  it  was  the  very  system  which  wise  artists  and  educators 
in  this  country  had  many  times  previously  urged  upon  their  immediate 
communities,*  and  that  it  should  be  received  not  with  the  suspicion  of 
an  untried  experiment — a  new-found  "philosopher's  stone" — but  with 
the  confidence  due  to  a  system  which  had  been  thoroughly  tested  in 
other  countries  and  which  was  well  understood  and  thoroughly  ap- 
proved by  many  American  artists  and  educators  long  before  the  Eng- 
lish Government  art  schools  of  South  Kensington  were  founded. 

*  For  extracts  from  the  text  books  and  addresses  of  Mr.  Fe'ale  and  Mr.  Minifie.  see 
Appendix  A,  Part  I. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

STATE  ACTION  IN  REGARD  TO  DRAWING  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  MASSACHCsETTS. 

The  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  drawing  in  the  Stat«  of  Massachu- 
setts, as  recorded  in  the  statute  hooks  and  official  educational  reports  of  the  State — ' 
The  origin  and  cause  of  the  movement  —  The  need  of  some  foi-m  of  industrial  edu- 
cation recognized  hy  the  educational  officials  —  The  widespread  recognition  of 
this  need  as  shown  in  the  reports  from  the  several  cities  and  towns — Petitions  to 
the  legislature — Reports  of  cooimittees — The  methods  by  which  information 
was  disseminated  and  public  opinion  created — The  final  passage  of  the  law  mak- 
ing it  a  required  study — The  calling  of  Walter  Smith  and  his  joint  employment 
by  the  State  and  city  authorities — The  rapid  progress  of  the  movement  thus  be- 
gun for  the  thorough  technical  industrial  training  of  the  people. 

SIGNIFIOANOE   OP  THE  PREVIOUS  FAILTTEES. 

The  Mstory  of  these  several  abortive  attempts  to  disseminate  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  drawing  in  the  various  communities,  as  related  in 
the  preceding  pages,  is  of  twofold  value:  iirst,  from  the  evidence 
thereby  given  by  many  persons  eminently  qualified  to  render  an  intelli- 
gent judgment  upon  such  a  question  as  to  the  utility  of  the  study  and 
the  practicability  of  teaching  it  in  the  common  schools ;  secondly,  as 
illustrating  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  by  any  successful  attempt  to 
introduce  it. 

In  the  instances  just  cited  it  is  clear  that  neither  the  communities 
nor  the  educators  were  then  ready  for  the  undertaking  j  still,  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  events,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  these  very  unsuccess- 
ful efforts  tended  to  educate  some  in  the  community  and  to  awaken 
more  general  interest  in  the  subject,  while,  owing  to  the  rapid  progress 
of  events  in  the  industrial  countries  of  Europe,  the  necessity  of  some 
positive  action  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States, 
unless  they  were  willing  to  submit  to  inglorious  inferiority  in  all  but 
the  lowest  grades  of  production,  was  becoming  more  and  more  pressing; 
for,  however  prominent  at  times  in  the  discussion  of  this  question  the 
educational  features  of  the  new  study  may  be  made  to  appear,  it  is  well 
always  to  remember  in  considering  it  that  it  is  owing  alone  to  its  di-  ^ 
rect  bearing  upon  the  industries  of  a  people  that  its  claim  to  admission 
as  a  required  study  in  the  free  common  schools  of  the  country  is  justi- 
fied and  urged. 

It  has  been  also  by  many  authorities  ably  advocated,  as  we  have 
noted,  by  reason  of  its  educational,  refining,  and  artistic  qualities  and 
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influence,  all  of  which  inhere  to  it ;  but  still,  its  irrefutable  claim  for 
admission  to  the  common,  primary  schools  of  the  people  rests  and  must 
rest  upon  its  utility. 

THE  CLAIM  OF  THE  NEW  STUDY  RESTS  PRIMARILY  UPON  ITS  UTILITY. 

If  this  canuot  be  shown  beyond  peradventure,  all  the  other  argu- 
ments are  futile,  and  of  right  ought  to  be.  As  food,  clothing,  and  shel- 
ter are  the  absolute  conditions  of  life,  without  which  there  is  noth- 
ing, but  with  which  all  progress  is  possible ;  so  there  are,  for  a  people, 
certain  primary  needs  of  education  which  must  be  supplied  to  every 
child,  to  the  exclusion,  if  need  be,  of  many  other  else  most  desirable 
opportunities*.  As  nations  progress  in  civilization  and  as  the  conse- 
quent competition  between  them  increases,  the  preparation  required 
for  the  struggle  for  existence  varies,  as  well  for  the  individual  units 
who  compose  the  nation  as  for  the  nation  itself.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
what  was  not  felt  by  any  one  as  a  necessity  a  century  ago,  is  every- 
where recognized  as  indispensable  to-day.  This  is  as  true  as  to  what 
are  to  be  held  as  absolute  essentials  in  education  as  it  is  in  all  other 
respects.  It  was  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that,  in  all  the  industrial 
arts,  this  nation  was  in  danger  of  relative  inferiority,  that  forced  the 
consideration  of  this  matter  of  remodelling  the  studies  of  the  common 
schools  with  a  view  to  definite  industrial  training  of  the  hand  and  eye. 

The  general  study  of  industrial  drawing  by  all  the  children  of  the 
community  is  urged  from  a  desire  to  insure  to  the  country  that  adopts 
it  a  class  of  trained  art  workers,  who  shall  be  fitted  to  compete  with  the 
most  skilful  artisans  of  the  world.  These  throngs  of  children,  in  the 
common  schools  of  these  United  States,  are  the  future  workers  who 
will  form  the  great  industrial  armies  of  the  country. 

Through,  their  intelligent  efforts  the  countless  resources  of  this  land 
are  to  be  developed  and  also  the  prosperity  and  liberties  of  its  people 
guaranteed. 

As  a  great  manufacturing  community,  it  was,  therefore,  natural  that 
the  first  serious  movement  to  inaugurate  this  new  popcllar  industrial 
education,  of  which,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  the  training  in  drawing 
is  but  a  feature,  fundamental  and  important  as  it  is,  should  have  its 
origin  in  Massachusetts. 

JOINT  ACTION   OF   CITY  AND   STATE   EDUCATIONAL   OFFICIALS. 

The  city  of  Boston  and  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  their  corporate 
capacities,  severally  and  jointly,  undertook  the  new  experiment,  an 
experiment  which  the  whole  country  watched  with  great  interest,  for 
the  need  of  some  device  to  meet  the  increasing  difQculties  was  generally 
appreciated.  Having  already  recounted  several  of  the  earlier  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  in  different  places,  it  remains  now  to  show  how,  and- 
by  what  methods,  Massachusetts  relatively  succeeded  in  an  undertak- 
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ing  in  which,  heretofore,  so  many  communities  and  individuals  had 
failed. 

As  briefly  as  may  be,  the  history  of  this  movement  in  Massachusetts, 
from  its  first  inception  to  the  present  time  will  be  given  as  derived 
from  published  official  and  other  authoritative  sources.  As  the  Massa- 
chusetts scheme  is  a  comprehensive  one,  it  will  be  given  in  detail,  the 
various  instrumentalities  and  courses  of  studies  adopted  being  set  down 
in  full. 

The  limits  of  this  report  prevent  any  attempt  to  give  so  detailed  a 
history  of  the  similar  experiments  which  have  followed  in  other  States 
and  cities. 

The  scheme  for  Massachusetts,  having  been  prepared  by  an  admitted 
authority  and  having  passed  the  ordeal  of  twelve  years  of  actual  opera- 
tion, is  suggested  as  a  desirable  model  tor  consideration  by  other  com- 
munities, its  minor  details  being  changed  by  them  as  difference  of  cir- 
cumstances may  require.  As  a  thorou|;h,  progressive  system,  it  has 
proved  admirably  adapted  to  the  demands  of  the  public  schools  in 
Massachusetts. 

EOW  NEW  STUDIES  ABB  LEGALIZED   IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  Massachusetts  certain  studies  are  enumerated  in  the  law  as  re- 
quired to  be  taught  in  all  the  public  schools,  while  certain  other  studies 
are  enumerated  as  permissible  at  the  discretion  of  the  school  committee. 
The  first  appearance  of  a  given  subject  in  the  list  of  permitted  studies 
and  the  subsequent  appearance  of  that  study  in  the  list  of  required 
studies  thus  furnish  an  index  of  the  progressive  movement  of  common 
school  education  upon  higher  and  broader  planes. 

In  the  thirty -eighth  chapter  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Statutes, 
as  published  in  1860,  is  the  following  paragraph  : 

Algebra,  vocal  music,  drawing,  physiology  and  hygiene,  shall  be  taught,  by  lect- 
ures or  otherwise,  in  all  public  schools  iu  which  the  school  committee  deem  it  ex- 
pedient. 

This  seems  to  be  the  first  legal  authority  to  teach  drawing  in  the 
public  schools.  The  words  "vocal  music  and  drawing"  were  inserted 
in  the  law  during  the  revision  of  the  laws  which  was  made  by  the  joint 
committee  of  both  houses,  adopted  by  the  legislature  at  the  extra  ses- 
sion of  1859  and  first  appeared  in  iuU  in  the  volume  of  the  general 
statutes  of  1860. 

In  the  annual  volume  of  laws  for  1869,  in  chapter  80,  the  board  of 
education  is  directed  to  prepare  a  plan  for  free  instruction — 

To  men,  women,  and  children  in  mechanical  drawing,  either  in  existing  schools  or  in 
those  to  be  established  for  that  purpose,  in  all  towns  and  cities  in  the  Commonwealth 
having  more  than  5,000  inhabitants,  and  to  report  a  definite  plan  therefor  to  the  next 
general  court.    Approved  June  12,  1869. 

This  shows  that  the  subject  had  already  attracted  public  interest. 
The  volume  of  the  next  year  shows  how  that  public  interest  had  crys- 
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tallized  into  law,  since  chapter  248,  annual  volume  of  Massachusetts  laws 
for  1870,  reads  as  follows : 

AN  ACT  relating  t"  ^^  mstmotion  in  drawing. 

Section  1.  The  first  section  of  chapter  38  of  the  general  statutes  is  hereby  amended 
so  as  to  inclade  drawing  among  the  branches  of  learning  which  are  by  said  section 
required  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

Sec.  2.  Any  city  or  town  may,  and  every  city  or  town  having  more  than  10,000  in- 
habitants shall,  annually  make  provision  for  giving  free  instruction  in  industrial  or 
mechanical  drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  either  in  day_or  evening 
schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  school  committee. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  taW  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  May  18,  1870. 

THE   PROGRESS   OP  THE  NEW  MOVEMENT  AS  SHOWN  IN  THE  STATUTE 
BOOK  AND   THE  ANNUAL  EDUCATIONAL  REPORTS. 

Though  the  result  of  the  previous  agitation  on  the  subject  is  thus 
stated,  and  a  certain  development  of  the  new  study  was  secured  by  the 
enactment  of  the  law  as  above  quoted,  still  the  account  of  preliminary 
steps  as  recorded  year  after  year  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Board 
of  Education  before  the  enactment  of  the  law,  is  full  of  interest,  as  in- 
deed are  subsequent  movements  recorded  in  the  following  years,  indi- 
cating as  they  do  the  difficulties  arising  even  after  the  passage  of  laws 
and  in  spite  of  the  continued  activity  of  their  enthusiastic  supporters. 

FURTHEU  DEVELOPMENT  FORESHADOWED  IN  THE  ANNUAL  EEPORTS. 

There  is  a  further  interest  in  noticing  the  evidence  found  in  these 
annual  reports  of  a  progressive  development  of  the  whole  subject  of 
elementary  training  in  the  application  of  the  arts  to  industries — the 
logical  evolution  of  the  germ  idea  contained  in  the  plan  of  introduc- 
ing industrial  art  drawing,  as  a  required  study,  into  the  public  schools 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  following  statements,  which  form  the  concluding  jjaragraphs  of 
the  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Keport  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  for 
1870-'71,  will  suffice  to  show  the  importance  of  this  subject  to  the  in- 
dustrial interests  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  in  the  estimation  of 
the  distinguished  citizens  and  educators  who  then  composed  the  board. 

What  was  then  true  in  regard  to  the  interests  of  Massachusetts  is  still 
true  as  regards  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.     It  is  trained  skill  alone  that  can  secure  success. 

A  resolve  waspiissed  by  the  last  general  court  "relating  to  technical  instruction  in 
schools,"  by  which  the  board  of  education  were  directed  to  report  a  "  feasible  plan 
for  giving  in  the  common  schools  of  the  cities  and  larger  towns  of  this  Commonwealth 
additional  instruction  especially  adapted  to  young  persons  who  are  acquiring  practical 
skill  in  mechanic  or  technical  arts,  or,  are  preparing  for  such  pursuits." 

Technical  education  is  instruction  in  the  peculiar  knowledge  or  special  skill  required 
in  any  business  or  occupation,  the  training  wb  icb  will  render  the  talents  of  the  citizen 
most  useful  to  the  State  in  that  particular  craft,  trade,  or  profession  in  which  he  or 
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she  is  engaged,  -whether  as  mechanic,  farmer,  sailor,  eiigiueer,  teacher,  merchant,  archi- 
tect, minister,  doctor,  or  lawyer.  As  the  education  of  the  common  schools  fits  the  youth 
for  the  performance  of  his  general  duties  as  a  citizen,  so  the  technical  school  prepares 
him  for  the  special  duties  of  his  trade  or  profession.  Divinity,  la-w,  and  medical  schools, 
for  special  or  technical  instruction  in  those  professions,  have  long  been  in  successful 
operation.  More  recently  the  State  has  established  normal  schools  for  training  teach- 
ers and  an  agricultural  college  to  educate  farmers.  It  has  also  generously  endowed 
the  Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston  and  the  Museum  of  Zoology  in  Cambridge ;  but 
though  these  last  two  institutions  and  the  scientific  school  in  the  latter  place  afford 
great  advantages  to  those  who  intend  following  the  higher  walks  of  industrial  pur- 
suits they  do  not  give  the  practical  instruction  required  to  fit  the  mechanic  for  his 
daily  work.  They  bear  the  same  relation  to  schools  for  the  technical  education  of  me^ 
chanics  that  the  college  does  to  the  high  school :  each  is  indispensable  in  its  place, 
but  neither  fulfils  the  functions  of  the  other. 

The  only  school  in  this  State  where  a  technical  education  in  mechanics  combined 
with  practice  can  be  obtained  is  the  Worcester  County  Free  Institute  of  Industrial 
Science,  in  Worcester.  It  was  incorporated  in  1865,  and  is  a  model  institution  which 
has  no  superior  in  this  country.  The  corps  of  instructors  embraces  professors  of  chem- 
istry, mechanics,  and  physics,  drawing,  mathematics,  civil  engineering,  French,  and 
German.  There  are  eighty-nine  pui)ils  in  the  school,  mostly  from  Worcester  County. 
There  are  also  twenty  free  State  scholarships  for  the  benefit  of  pupils  from  other  coun- 
ties than  Worcester,  to  be  selected  by  the  board  of  education. 

The  value  and  importance  of  schools  of  this  character  is  not  understood  or  appreci- 
ated in  this  country.  If  our  citizens  engaged  in  mechanical  pursuits,  and  they  com- 
prise the  body  of  the  people,  had  realized  that  the  State  could  have  provided  schools 
as  useful  and  necessary  for  the  education  of  mechanics  as  the  divinity  and  law  schools 
are  for  the  training  of  ministers  and  lawyers,  they  would  have  demanded  and  ob- 
tained them  before  this.  It  should  be  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upou  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  schools  of  this  character.  One  of  our  leading  citizens,  who  has  devoted  much 
time  and  thought  to  this  subject,  says  that  "provision  for  the  prompt,  speedy,  and 
ample,  or  the  better  education  for  the  manufacturing  or  mechanic  operatives  of  Mas- 
sachusetts is  not  only  an  investment  promising  a  vast  pecuniary  return  but  is,  to- 
day a  necessity  of  self-preservation  for  the  State."  Four-fifths  of  all  the  industry  of 
the  State  is  dependent  upon  occupations  for  which  the  training  of  these  schools  would 
be  a  preparation.  Over  250,000  of  our  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  mechanical  pur- 
suits, yet  nothing  has  been  done  for  their  special  instruction  until  within  a  few  years. 

In  this  branch  of  education,  as  in  many  others,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and 
Belgium  have  taken  the  lead,  leaving  England  and  America  far  behind.  In  the  great 
exhibition  in  London  in  1851  English  workmen  excelled  in  nine-tenths  of  the  one 
hundred  departments;  but  in  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867  they  excelled  in  only 
one-tenth.  During  those  sixteen  years,  artists,  mechanics^  engineers,  and  chemists 
trained  in  technical  schools  liad  entered  the  workshops  of  Europe,  and  by  means  of 
their  skill  and  knowledge  had  transferred  to  the  Continent  the  supremacy  England 
had  so  long  enjoyed.  At  that  very  time  a  French  company  was  building  locomotives 
for  an  English  railway  and  iron  girders  for  a  building  in  Glasgow  were  being  con- 
structed in  Belgium.  England,  alarmed  at  the  report  of  her  jurors  at  the  Exposition, 
at  once  established  technical  schools  in  many  of  her  largest  cities,  and  has  determined 
that  hereafter  her  citizens  shall  at  least  be  as  well  educated  as  those  of  Europe,  and 
shall  have  a  technical  training  "  which  will  make  the  new  generation  of  Englishmen 
excel  the  new  generation  of  foreigners  in  this  coming  rivalry  of  race  and  nation." 

The  question  for  Massachusetts  to  consider  is  what  position  she  will  take  in  this 
strife  for  the  world's  prizes.  We  cannot  expect  long  to  enjoy  the  high  protective 
tariffs  that  now  keep  out  the  cheap  products  of  the  skilled  labor  of  Switzerland  and 
Prussia,  nor  should  we  desire  it.  The  market  for  our  industries  ought  not  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  State  nor  even  the  United  States.    The  broader  development  which  our 
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free  institutions  give  to  the  individual  man  enables  him  to  accomplish  a  greater 
amount  of  work;  and  if  we  only  furnish  a  better  technical  education  than  is  given 
abroad,  we  can  contend  on  an  equal  footing  and  compete  successfully  for  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  "Without  such  education  the  American  artisan  must  pn^adu ally  de- 
scend in  the  scale  of  industry  and  content  himself  with  a  menial  station  in  life,  for 
there  is  no  middle  ground.  Drawing  is  the  language  of  mechanics,  and  ability  to  use 
the  pencil  freely  lies  at  the  foundation  of  success  in  many  mechanical  pursuits.  The 
board  have  not  overlooked  its  importance,  and  two  years  since  they  submitted  to  the 
legislature  a  bill  "relating  to  ftee  instruction  in  drawing"  which  became  a  law. 
The  good  results  that  have  already  followed  are  admitted  by  the  comnmnity  and 
have  been  referred  to  in  another  portion  of  this  report. 

'  While  the  board  do  not  think  it  feasiblB  or  advisable  to  give  technical  instruction 
in  the  common  schools,  other  than  drawing,  and  perhaps  needlework  to  girls  —  inas- 
much as  none  of  the  branches  now  taught  in  those  schools  can  be  dispensed  with,  for 
the  graduates  of  the  common  schools  are  the  only  ones  properly  fitted  to  enter  the 
technical  school  —  they  would  suggest  that  the  State  authorize  all  cities  and  towns 
having  a  population  of  five  thousand  and  over  to  establish  free  technical  schools  for 
instruction  in  such  branches  of  knowledge  common  to  the  hading  indnstries  of  the 
entire  State  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of  education. 
Governor  WILLIAM  CLAFLIN,  DAVID  H.  MASON, 

Lieut.  Gov.  JOSEPH  TUCKER,  HENRY  CHAPIN, 

CONSTANTIXE  C.  ESTY,  ALONZO  A.  MINER, 

SAMUEL  T.  SEELY,  GARDINER  G.  HUBBARD, 

JOHN  D.  PHILBEICK,  WILLIAM  RICE. 

FURTHER  ADVANCE  IN  THE  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

To  oue  observing  carefully  the  means  taken  by  flie  friends  of  tliis 
plan  of  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  drawing  in  the  schools  to  in- 
form the  people  and  the  legislators,  until  their  efforts  resulted  in  the 
enactment  of  the  desired  law,  there  are  indications  in  the  annual  re- 
port for  1882  that  an  additional  step  forward  is  seriously  contemplated ; 
step  by  step,  the  far-seeing  educators  of  Massachusetts  advance,  seek- 
ing to  place  their  State  in  the  forefront  of  skilled  manufacturing  com- 
munities. 

In  this  State  private  liberality  and  public  zeal  go  hand  in  hand,  each 
aiding  the  efforts  of  the  other. 

MASSACHUSETTS  THEORY  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  THE  COMMON  SCHOOL. 

Whatever  of  value  to  the  future  citizen  can  be  embodied  in  the  free 
common  schools,  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  every  child,  it  is  the  long- 
settled  policy  of  the  State  to  thus  embody  —  despite  the  opposition  of 
a  small  minority  of  grumbling  chronic  objectors. 

As,  in  the  subsequent  account  of  the  Massachusetts  Iformal  Art 
School  and  of  the  other  State  institutions,  abundant  use  is  made  of  the 
ofiflcial  history  of  these  institutions  contained  in  the  volumes  of  the 
annual  reports  of  the  State  board  of  education,  only  such  abstracts  of 
these  official  reports  follow  here  as  will  suffice  to  give  a  succinctaccount 
of  the  efforts  immediately  preceding  aud  accompanying  the  iutroduc- 
Uoo  of  drawing  as  a  required  study  in  all  the  schools,  given  with  the 
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purpose  of  recording  the  names  of  such  public  spirited  citizens  as 
took  active  and  public  part  in  thus  promoting  the  interests  of  the  people 
and,  further,  as  furnishing  to  other  States  and  other  communities  an 
account  of  the  methods  by  which  this  important  innovation  was  so  suc- 
cessfully accomplished. 

This  abstract  commences  two  years  before  the  final  passage  of  the 
law.  So  far  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  reports  of  previous  years, 
although  drawing  had  been  permitted  since  1860  and  had  in  fact  been 
taught  in  the  normal  schools,  the  experience  of  Massachusetts  resem- 
bled that  of  England  prior  to  the  founding  of  the  South  Kensington 
schools  and  the  organization  of  the  comprehensive  system  of  indus- 
trial art  training  then  first  put  in  operation  in  Great  Britain.  Until  the 
adoption  of  a  graded  system  of  drawing — having  a  beginning,  a  regu- 
lar progres^on,  and  a  definite  end  in  view — there  was  little  return 
in  Massachusetts,  as  formerly  in  England,  for  such  desultory  efforts. 
Drawing  as  an  accomplishment,  as  mee  picture  making,  had  no  right- 
ful place  in  the  schedule  of  common  school  studies.  That  there  werei 
educational  possibilities  as  well  as  industrial  profit  in  this  study,  some' 
people,  cognizant  of  the  success  of  its  introduction  as  an  elementary 
study  in  English  and  continental  schools,  believed,  and  they  were  be- 
ginning to  disseminate  their  beliefs  and  to  iixge  its  adoption  as  a  pro- 
gressive advance  in  popular  education.  The  final  success  of  their  efforts 
we  have  already  recorded,  and  will  now  trace  briefly  the  steps  by  which 
they  advanced  to  their  end. 

EAELT  INDICATIONS  OF  A  POPULAR  INTEREST  IN  THE  SUBJECT. 

In  the  Thirty-second  Eeport  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for  the  year 
1868,  there  is  no  reference  to  drawing  in  the  report  proper  of  the  board, 
or  in  that  of  the  secretary ;  but,  among  the  extracts  from  the  various 
reports  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  State,  which  it  was  then  cus- 
tomary to  include  in  this  annual  volume,  the  study  is  referred  to 
in  the  reports  of  the  superintendent  or  school  committee,  in  five  in- 
stances, namely :  in  Charlestown,  Lowell,  Northampton,  Ware,  and  New 
Bedford. 

The  superintendent  of  Charlestown  devotes  a  page  to  setting  forth 
the  various  claims  of  drawing,  and  urges  it  especially  for  its  educating 
power : 

It  addresses  itself  to  the  earliest  developed  faculties  of  the  child,  and  should  receive 
attention  as  soon  as  the  child  can  hold  and  guide  the  pencil. 

After  reading  the  criticism  against  this  study  contained  in  the  gu- 
bernatorial address  of  1883,  in  -which  it  is  classed  among  the  studies 
which  should  not  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  because,  forsooth,  more 
than  91  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  Massachusetts  leave  school  before  at- 
taining the  age  of  fifteen  (the  very  reason  of  all  others  why  drawing 
should  be  taught  in  the  public  schools!),  it  is  interesting  to  see  that,  as 
long  ago  as  1868,  there  is  included  among  the  extracts  from  the  reports 
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of  the  superintendents  and  school  committees  of  towns  and  cities, 
which  are  given  in  the  volume  of  the  Thirty -second  Annual  Report  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  for  that  year,  a  report  from  Mr.  John  A. 
Goodwin,  for  the  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Lowell,  the  home  of 
the  objecting  governor,  in  which  the  claims  of  drawing  to  admission  in 
all  the  schools  as  a  required  study  are  earnestly  advocated ;  while  the 
experience  of  Cincinnati  in  introducing  the  study  in  all  the  city  schools, 
and  of  Prussia,  where  it  has  long  been  taught,  are  instanced  in  proof  of 
its  feasibility  and  utility.  Mr.  Goodwin,  who  is  an  advocate  for  the 
natural  methods  of  imparting  instruction,  affirms  that  "  drawing  should 
^0  hand  in  hand  with  object  teaching  from  the  first  month  in  the  pri- 
mary school  to  the  last  month  in  the  high  scliool,"  and  pertinently  re- 
marks : 

That  an  art  of  which  the  simpler  parts  are  bo  readily  acquired  an(J  which  is  eon- 
stantly  useful  in  itself,  besides  the  training  it  gives  the  hand  and  eye  for  other 
purposes,  should  he  totally  neglected  in  the  schools  is  in  a  practical  community 
like  ours  a  very  singular  fact. 

In  the  extracts  from  Mr.  Goodwin's  reports,  as  given  in  successive 
volumes  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  in 
which  statements  of  the  importance  and  needs  of  the  primary  schools 
are  reiterated,  there  may,  perhaps,  be  traced  the  suggestions  to  which 
are  due  the  arguments  used  by  the  governor,  in  his  address  of  1883,  in 
urging  the  claims  of  the  primary  schools  to  the  enjoyment  of  better  in- 
struction and  more  competent  teachers;  still,  if  this  be  so,  it  is  strange 
the  governor  should  so  wholly  ignore  the  grounds  upon  which  Mr.  Good- 
win also  so  earnestly  urges  the  utility  of  the  study  of  drawing  as  one  of 
the  most  desirable  studies  to  be  taught  in  these  primary  schools. 

In  the  same  volume  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  ihe  town  of 
Northampton  instances  a  case  in  which  an  active  child,  in  disgrace  from 
inability  to  keep  still,  was,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  superintendent,  given 
a  slate,  and  so  was  interested,  delighted,  and  occupied  by  being  allowed 
to  draw,  instead  of  being  punished  for  restlessness.  The  superintendent 
draws  a  lesson  therefrom  in  favor  of  following  the  suggestions  of  nature 
by  directing  the  activity  of  the  child,  instead  of  enforcing  unnatural 
order  and  stillness,  and  shows  how  valuable  in  this  aspect  drawing  may 
be  made;  while  the  school  committee  of  Ware  urge  its  usefulness  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  study  of  penmanship..  In  the  extracts  given  from  the 
report  of  the  school  superintendent  of  the  city  of  New  Bedford,  drawing 
appears  as  a  regular  study  in  the  new  "  graded  course  of  instruction  for 
the  public  schools."  In  the  instruction  to  teachers  Superintendent  Har- 
rington, who  has  ever  been  zealous  in  the  promotion  of  this  new  study 
and  among  the  foremost  in  all  efforts  for  improved  methods  in  educa- 
tion, shows  that  he  well  comprehends  that  it  is  not  picture  making 
which  is  to  be  taught. 

Although  but  five  towns  in  the  whole  State  here  give  evidence  of  any 
interest  in  the  subject,  the  intelligence  and  zeal  shown  by  those  who 
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do  thus  mention  it  clearly  indicate  that  the  topic  is  attracting  the  con- 
sideration of  the  foremost  educators. 

In  the  Thirty-third  Annual  Report,  for  the  year  1869,  the  subject  of 
drawing  is  referred  to  by  only  three  out  of  the  two  hundred  and  six- 
teen cities  and  towns  from  whose  reports  extracts  are  included  in  the 
volume.  These  were  Lawrence,  New  Bedford,  and  Northbridge.  In 
these  exceptional  instances  the  study  is  urged  as  of  value  to  the  teachers 
for  the  facility  it  afibrds  for  illustrating  other  topics  and  to  the  scholars 
for  its  utility  to  such  pupils  as  shall  follow  mechanical  callings.  The 
example  of  Prussia,  in  enforcing  universal  training  in  elementary  draw- 
ing, is  emphatically  referred  to.  However,  in  the  closing  lines  of  the 
report  proper  of  the  board,  the  soon-coming  legislative  action  is  thus 
indicated : 

The  question- of  the  expediency  of  establishing  free  drawing  schools  for  industrial 
and  mechanical  purposes  was  committed  to  the  board  by  the  last  legislature.  The 
committee  of  the  board  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  after  full  hearing  of  the  pe- 
titioners and  other  interested  parties  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  subject,  are 
unanimous  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of  such  instruction. 

A  bill  for  the  establishment  of  free  drawing  schools  will  be  submitted  to  the  legis- 
lature. 

Here  follow  the  signatures  of  William  Claflin  and  Joseph  Tucker,  the 
governor  and  lieutenant-governor  of  the  State  and  ex-officio  members 
of  the  board  of  education,  with  those  of  the  other  members,  namely, 
Gardner  Gr.  Hubbard,  William  Eice,  Emory  Washburn,  Samuel  T. 
Seelye,  John  D.  Philbrick,  David  H.  Mason,  Henry  Chapin,  and  Alonzo 
A.  Miner. 

The  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Eeport,  for  the  year  1870,  published  in  1871, 
contains  a  history,  in  brief,  of  the  steps  taken  to  promote  the  passage  of 
the  law. 

SUCCINCT  HISTORY  OF  THE  MOVEMENT  AS  KECOEDED  BY  SECRETARY 

WHITE. 

In  his  own  report,  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education,  the 
Hon.  Joseph  White,  reprints  the  law  and  recites  the  steps  leading  to 
its  passage,  as  follows. : 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  laws  of  the  session  of  1870,  and  is  destined,  I  doubt 
not,  to  produce  lasting  and  beneficial  results.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  out  of  place 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  steps  which  led  to  its  enactment. 

In  response  to  a  petition  presented  to  the  legislature  in  June,  1869,  by  several  of 
the  leading  citizens  of  Boston,  a  resolve  was  passed  directing  the  board  of  education 
"  to  consider  the  expediency  of  mating  provision  by  law  for  giving  free  instruction 
to  men,  .women,  and  children  in  mechanical  drawing,  either  in  existing  schools  or 
those  to  bo  established  for  that  purpose,  in  all  the  towns  in  the  Commonwealth  hav- 
ing more  than  five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  report  a  definite  plan  therefor  to  the 
next  general  court." 

The  board  regarded  this  as  a  favorable  opportunity  for  effecting  an  important  im- 
provement in  the  course  of  instruction  in  our  public  schools  and  cordially  entered 
upon  the  task  thus  committed  to  them.    The  petition  and  resolve  were  referred  to  a 
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special  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Mason,  Philbrick,  Hubbard,  and  the  secre- 
tary, with  instructions  to  make  such  inquiries  as  they  deemed  advisable  and  report 
their  conclusions  for  the  consideration  of  the  whole  board. 

Conferences  were  held  with  a  committee  of  the  petitioners  and  other  gentlemen 
interested  in  the  subject  at  which  the  views  of  the  petitioners  were  fully  unfolded 
and  which  resulted  in  the  issuing  of  a  circular  asking  for  the  opinions  of  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  various  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries  of  the  Common- 
wealth, of  others  familiar  with  the  workings  of  our  system  of  public  instruction,  and 
especially  of  gentlemen  eminent  for  their  skill  and  experience  in  this  particular  de- 
partment of  instruction. 

Numerous  replies  were  received  from  persons  of  each  of  the  classes  named,  which 
presented  very  valuable  suggestions  with  reference  to  all  the  points  of  inquiry  con- 
tained in  the  circular.  These  communications  were  presented  to  the  board,  accom- 
panied by  a  brief  and  able  report,  by  Mr.  Mason,  which  embodied  the  conclusions  to 
which  the  committee  had  come,  with  the  reasons  therefor. 

The  report  met  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  board,  and  it  was  voted  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  legislature  the  following  action,  to  wit :  That  a  Jaw  be  passed  requiring 
(1)  that  elementary  and  free  hand  drawing  be  taught  in  all  the  public  schools  of  every 

grade  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  (2)  that  all  cities  and  towns  having  more  than 

inhabitants  be  required  to  make  provision  for  giving  annually  free  instruction  in  in- 
dustrial or  mechanical  drawing  to  men,  women,  and  children,  in  such  manner  as  the 
board  of  education  shall  prescribe  ;  also  to  authorize  the  printing,  in  pamphlet  form, 
under  the  direction  of  the  board,  of  the  communications  received  by  the  committee 
or  such  portions  of  them  as  might  be  deemed  advisable  for  the  use  of  the  legislature 
and  for  general  distribution. 

A  brief  report  was  made  to  the  legislature  which  embodied  the  original  petition, 
the  circular  and  report  of  the  committee,  the  action  of  the  board  thereon,  and  some 
further  suggestions  relating  thereto.     *    *     * 

The  recommendations  were  favorably  received  by  the  legislature,  and  embodied  in 
the  foregoing  act  and  in  an  order  of  the  house  of  representatives  to  print  in  pamph- 
let form  two  thousand  copies  of  such  of  the  communications  above  named  as  the  board 
should  designate. 

Accordingly  a  pamphlet  of  fifty  pages  was  printed,  containing  communications  from 
the  following  persons  :  C.  O.  Thompson,  principal  of  the  Worcester  Technical  School ; 
Prof.  George  Gladwin,  of  the  same  school ;  William  E.  Ware,  professor  of  architecture 
in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  ;  Prof.  Louis  Bail,  of  the  Sheffield  Scien- 
tific School  at  Yale  College;  William  N.  Bartholomew,  teacher  of  drawing  in  the 
public  schools  of  Boston ;  Prof.  John  S.  Woodman,  of  Dartmouth  College,  Chandler 
scientific  department;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  teacher  of  drawing  in  the  AVestfield 
Normal  School ;  Charles  A.  Barry,  instructor  in  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  Bos- 
ton; and  Henry  Barnard,  ll. D.,late  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,©.  C. 

These  are  iiapers  of  rare  value,  treating  of  the  subject  of  drawing  in  its  relations 
to  general  education,  to  our  various  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries,  to 
high  culture  in  art,  and  indicating  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching  it  both 
in  the  public  schools  and  in  special  classes.  They  will  be  printed  in  the  appendix  to 
this  report,  and  I  invite  special  attention  to  them  by  school  committees  and  all  pa- 
trons of  our  public  schools. 

Other  less  extended  but  valuable  papers  were  received,  from  which  I  shall  make 
liberal  extracts  in  illustration  of  the  topics  to  which  I  propose  to  invite  attention. 

In  the  following  extracts  it  is  apparent  that  Mr.  White  fully  appreci- 
ates the  value  of  the  proposed  evening  drawing  schools : 

It  gives  me  very  great  satisfaction  to  learn  that  the  law  has  been  cordially  wel- 
comed in  nearly  every  section  of  the  State.  It  evidently  luet  a  felt,  if  not  an  ac- 
knowledged, want.    That  portion  of  it  especially  which  relates  to  the  teaching  of 
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industrial  drawing  has  called  fortli  a  degree  of  interest,  not  to  say  enthusiasm,  alto- 
gether beyond  my  expectation.  In  many  ol  the  cities  large  classes  have  been  formed 
and  are  now  instructed  in  evening  schools  composed  of  persons — mostly  mechanics  — 
of  all  ages  from  fifteen  to  tifty,  and  the  progress  of  attainment  has  thns  far  given 
the  highest  satisfaction  alike  to  the  pupils  and  instructors  and  fully  justified  the 
expenditures  made. 

Large  classes  have  been  formed  in  Springfield,  Worcester,  Boston,  Cambridge, 
Charlestown,  Salem,  Tannton,  New  Bedford,  aud  Fall  River,  and  in  other  cities  the 
matter  has  been  favorably  considered  and  steps  taken  for  the  formation  of  classes 
during  the  present  season.     *     »     » 

The  numbers  in  attendance  have  been  large,  varying  from  120  to  over  400.  In 
numy  iustances  more  persons  applied  for  admission  than  the  committee  could  accom- 
modate with  room  or  furnish  with  competent  instruction.  Indeed,  the  small  number 
of  properly  qualified  instructors  who  can  be  obtained  is  the  most  serious  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  forming  classes.  If,  however,  the  demand  for  such  instruction  shall  con- 
tinue, the  pupils  in  our  scientific  schools  will,  I  donbt  not,  make  special  efforts  to 
qualify  themselves,  aud  there  will  soon  be  no  lack  of  competent  teachers. 

The  methods  of  organizing  aud  conducting  these  schools  have  been  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  several  school  committees.  »  »  «  xhe  school  committee  of  the 
city  of  Boston  entered  upon  the  work  with  characteristic  promptitude  and  vigor. 

In  respons  to  the  recommendation  of  the  subcommittee  ou  drawing,  the  following 
orders  were  passed : 

(1)  That  the  committee  on  drawing  be  authorized  to  employ  a  suitable  teacher 
from  the  South  Kensington  Art  School,  as  normal  instructor  in  this  city,  at  a  salary 
not  exceeding  £,'500  a  year. 

(2)  That  the  committee  on  drawing  be  authorized  to  establish  three  evening  schools 
for  drawing,  in  such  rooms  as  may  be  furnished  for  the  purpose,  the  schools  to  be  open 
at  least  two  evenings  a  week,  from  November  1  to  May  1,  under  such  regulations  as 
the  committee  may  propose. 

The  following  statement,  cut  from  the  Boston  Journal  of  January  17,  will  show  in 
what  manner  and  with  what  success  these  orders  have  been  carried  into  ex<cution : 

It  was  under  the  second  section  of  the  act  that  the  experiment  was  started  in 
Worcester  which  appeals  to  have  made  snch  gratifying  progress.  lu  this  citj',  also, 
we  have  to  record  an  equally  auspicious  beginning.  An  evening  school  was  estab- 
lished at  the  rooms  of  the  Institute  of  Technology  some  four  weeks  ago.  Four  lecture 
rooms  and  one  largei drawing  room  have  been  hired  and  seven  professors  have  been 
employed,  flveof  whom  are  professors  in  the  institute.  The  school  is  under  the  charge 
of  Professor  Willard,  of  the  institute.  As  soon  as  the  school  was  opened  there  were 
some  six  huudred  to  eight  hundred  applications  for  admission,  while  the  rooms  will 
accommodate  only  about  two  hundred  and  forty  pupils  at  one  time.  In  order  to  se- 
cure the  advantages  of  the  system  to  as  many  as  possible,  the  pupils  have  been  divided 
into  two  equal  sets  or  classes,  each  class  receiving  instruction  two  evenings  in  the  week, 
so  that  nearly  five  huudred  niii)licants  have  been  admitted.  About  two  hours  and  a 
half  are  given  to  instruction  each  evening.  Two  of  the  professors  teach  elementary 
free  hand  drawing  from  real  objects;  one  teaches  freehand  drawing  of  machines, 
and  the  rest  are  engaged  iu  teaching  mechanical  drawing.  Nearly  all  the  applicants 
for  admission  are  apprentices  and  journeymen  of  different  mechanical  trades,  and 
there  areas  yet  few  applicants  from  the  attendants  of  the  public  schools.  Theaccom- 
modatioDS  will  be  extended  as  lapidly  as  possible,  and  iu  the  mean  time  new  appli- 
cants will  be  admitted  to  fill  any  vacancies  that  may  occur. 

The  secretary  thus  annouDces  the  engagement  of  Professor  "Walter 
Smith : 

Acting  under  the  instructions  of  the  city,  the  committee  have  been  for  some  time 
endeavoring  to  secure  the  services  of  an  accomplished  art  master  from  England,  and 
they  have  finally  engaged  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  a  gentleman  who  has  received  a  thorough 
training  in  the  celebrated  Kensington  school  and  is  the  present  art  master  in  charge 
of  the  schools  of  Leeds.  He  will  arrive  in  this  country  some  time  during  the  present 
year,  and  will  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  department  of  drawing  in  the  Boston  schools 
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and  also  will  give  normal  instruction  to  the  teachers.  When  these  arrangements  are 
perfected  the  Boston  schools  will  undoubtedly  take  as  high  rank  in  art  instruction  as 
they  have  already  taken  in  the  department  of  music. 

Equally  encouraging  accounts,  either  verbal  or  written,  have  been  received  from 
the  superintendents  of  several  of  the  other  cities  in  which  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished.    •    •    » 

There  are  twenty-three  cities  and  towns  in  the  Commonwealth  which  have  more 
than  10,000  inhabitants  each,  and  thus  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
under  consideration.  Their  names  are  as  follows :  Adams,  Boston,  Cambridge,  Charles- 
town,  Chelsea,  Fall  River,  Fitchburg,  Gloucester,  Haverhill,  Holyoke,  Lawrence, 
Lowell,  Lynn,  New  Bedford,  Newburyport,  Newton,  Northampton,  Pittsfleld,  Salem, 
Somerville,  Springfield,  Taunton,  Worcester. 

There  are  also  twenty-five  towns  having  less  than  ten  and  more  than  five  thousand 
inhabitants  each.  I  give  the  names,  divided  into  three  groups,  according  to  popula- 
tion :  Towns  having  over  9,000 :  Abington,  Chicopee,  Milford,  Waltham,  Weymouth; 
towns  having  between  7,000  and  9,000:  Dedham,  Maiden,  Marlborough,  North 
Bridgewater,  Peabody,  Qnincy,  West  Roxbury,  Wobum;  towns  having  between 
5,000  and  7,000:  Amesbury,  Andover,  Attleborough,  Blaokstone,  Brookline,  Chnton, 
Medford,  Natiok,  Randolph,  Southbridge,  Westfield. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  most  of  these  towns  are  the  seats  of  flourishing  manufactur- 
ing and  mechanical  establishments  and  contain  large  numbers  of  persons  of  a  char- 
acter to  be  benefited  by  schools  for  teaching  drawing.  While  these  towns  are  not 
required  to  maintain  such  schools,  yet  they  have  ample  authority  for  it  in  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  I  cannot  but  hope  that  many  will  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  opened  to  them. 

The  value  of  drawing  as  a  practical  study  is  fully  indorsed  by  the 
secretary,  as  follows : 

I  confess  that  I  have  a  deep  interest,  not  to  say  anxiety,  in  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  first  requirement  of  the  statute,  to  wit,  the  general  introduction  of  draw- 
ing as  a  branch  of  school  study,  shall  be  regarded  by  those  who  have  the  responsible 
charge  of  the  schools  throughout  the  State,  for  practically  the  whole  matter  of  con- 
formity to  this,  as  to  nearly  every  other  statutory  requirement,  rests  with  them. 
Wherever  the  school  committee  are  convinced  of  the  desirableness  and  practicability 
of  introducing  any  study  into  their  schools  it  will  be  introduced.  Wherever  the  com- 
mittee fail  to  appreciate  its  importance  or  are  simply  indifferent  in  relation  to  it  the 
study  will  not  be  introduced. 

It  is  therefore  with  reference  to  these  points,  the  value  of  "  drawing  as  a  branch  of 
learning"  and  the  practicability  of  introducing  it  into  the  public  schools  as  the  law 
requires,  that  I  invito  the  special  attention  of  the  school  committees  to  some  of  the 
considerations  bearing  upon  them. 

I  am  aware  that  in  the  examination  of  this  subject  we  are  confronted  with  the  no- 
tion, inherited  from  a  former  period,  that  drawing  is  not  a  practical  study,  but  one 
solely  ornamental,  an  accomplishment  to  be  sought  for  by  the  fortunate  attendants 
upon  the  fashionable  academy  or  boarding  school. 

Nevertheless,  progress  has  been  made  and  more  rational  views  are  beginning  to 
prevail.  Thanks  to  the  enlightened  advocates  of  better  systems  of  training ;  thanks 
to  the  examples  of  other  nations,  where  the  philosophy  of  edncatiou  has  made  greater 
advances  than  with  us,  drawing  is  now  beginning  to  assert  its  rightful  place  in  our 
educational  system  also.  The  act  of  1858,  which  authorizes  its  introduction,  and  that 
of  1870,  which  requires  it,  are  proofs  of  this. 

In  presenting  the  claims  of  this  act  for  a  favorable  acceptance,  it  will  not  be  my 
purpose  to  urge  them  by  any  elaborate  reasoning  or  statement  of  my  own  opinions, 
but  rather  to  call  attention  to  the  statements  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

And  first  of  all,  I  confidently  invite  a  careful  perusal  of  the  several  documents  printed 
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in  the  appendix,  particqlarly  those  comprising  the  pamphlet  of  which  I  have  spoken 
as  having  been  printed  by  the  order  of  the  legislature.  These  papers  contain  the  ma- 
tured opinions  of  some  of  the  ablest  professors  and  teachers  of  this  branch  of  study  in 
New  England,  whose  thorough  acquaintance  with  it  iu  all  its  relations  and  applica- 
tions entitles  their  opinions  to  the  highest  consideration. 

The  secretary  quotes  freely  from  letters  received  from  Professor  Bail 
and  Mr.  Northrop,  of  Connecticut,  and  from  Mr.  Henry  0.  Chamberlain, 
of  Worcester.    He  then  proceeds  as  follows : 

The  value  of  a  knowledge  of  mechanical  drawing  to  the  artisan  himself,  as  an  in- 
dispensable requisite  of  success,  is  clearly  stated  in  the  following  language  addressed 
to  the  secretary  by  General  John  C.  Palfrey,  superintendent  of  the  Merrimack  Manu- 
facturing Company  at  Lowell,  whose  education  at  West  Point  and  successful  experi- 
ence in  the  United  States  service  as  construoting  engineer  give  great  weight  to  his 
opinions : 

A  knowledge  of  mechanical  drawing  is  invaluable  to  all  constructors,  whether 
employers  or  employed,  and  of  constant  use  in  ordinary  affairs.  In  all  matters  of  con- 
struction, in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  it  takes  the  place  of  a  knowledge  of  read- 
ing and  writing  in  the  other  concerns  of  life  and  is  indispensable  for  giving  and 
receiving  intelligible  ideas.  A  mechanic  who  is  withoutitwill  almost  always  be  sub- 
servient and  inferior  to  one  who  has  it  but  is  his  inferior  in  all  other  respects.  A 
man  rarely  becomes  a  com,petent  master  mechanic  without  some  knowliedge  of  it.  It 
affords  means  of  representing  any  combinations  of  forms  with  sneh  accuracy  and  mi- 
nuteness as  to  convey  as  clear  an  idea  of  the  thing  represented  as  the  thing  itself 
could  if  present  to  the  senses,  and  thereby  saves  tie  delay  and  expense  of  experi- 
mental or  tentative  constructions  and  the  inconvenience  or  impossibility  of  using  the 
thing  itself  for  explanation  or  examination.  It  is  the  only  way  of  directing  one's 
own  or  other's  labor  in  construction  exactly  to  any  desired  result. 

Francis  C.  Lowell,  esq.,  and  Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  of  Boston,  to  whom  the  State  is 
chiefly  indebted  for  originating  the  legislation  in  favor  of  drawing,  thus  speak  of  its 
relations  to  our  industrial  pursuits : 

It  will  be  impossible  for  Massachusetts  long  to  mailitaia  any  euiiuence  in  the  higher 
manufactures  if  the  great  body  of  workmen  of  other  countries  are  the  superiors  to 
our  own  in  the  arts  of  design,  in  the  drafting  of  machinery,  and  in  the  habits  of  ob- 
servation which  spring  from  such  accomplishments.  It  is  already  observed  by  manu- 
facturers here  that  for  any  processes  which  involve  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  design 
they  are  almost  always  obliged  to  engage  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Belgians,  Ger- 
mans, or  Italians.  The  demand  for  such  instruction  on  the  part  of  our  own  people 
showsthat  they  are  themselves  aware  of  its  necessity  and  unwilling  to  remain  in  the 
comparative  inferiority  to  which  our  present  system  subjects  them.  The  several 
classes  maintained  in  this  city  are  always  full.* 

The  last  paragraph  is  quoted  here  for  its  testimony  as  to  the  advocacy 

of  the  movement  by  Mr.  Lowell  and  Bev.  E.  B.  Hale. 

After  other  quotations,  the  secretary  continues : 

I  have  thus  presented  an  array  of  testimonials  from  the  highest  sources  to  the  value 
of  "  drawing  as  a  branch  of  study,"  whether  taught  in  the  public  or  in  special  schools, 
which  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  and  command  the  assent  of  the  most  obsti- 
nate unbeliever. 

It  remains  to  inquire,  Is  its  general  introduction  into  the  public  schools  practicable  f 
Can  it  be  effected  without  the  exclusion  of  some  one  of  the  branches  which  tradition 
and  experience  unite  in  pronouncing  "  fundamental,"  and  that,  too,  at  a  cost  not  dis- 
proportionate to  its  comparative  importance?  To  these  and  all  similar  inquiries,  I 
reply  unhesitatingly  and  confidently,  Yes.  And  as  proof,  I  am  happy  in  being  able 
to  point  to  large  numbers  of  the  best  conducted  schools  in  the  Commonwealth 
wherein  drawing  has  tbund  its  true  place  and  is  successfully  taught  with  the  precise 
results  claimed  for  it  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

*  For  details  of  free  evening  drawing  schools  of  Boston  see  page  55  of  this  report. 
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I  can  also  point  to  the  fact  that  drawing,  as  I  have  aaid  in  another  place,  holds  an 
important  place  in  the  systems  of  instruction  in  every  nation  of  Central  and  Western 
Europe,  and  in  some  of  them,  as  in  Prussia,  has  done  so  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  And  surely  there  is  nothing  in  the  character  and  pursuits  of  our  people  or  in 
the  structure  of  our  society  to  forbid  its  introduction  here. 

No  more  talent  or  skill  is  required  to  teach  it  than  is  needed  In  teaching  the  other 
common  branches,  and  the  same  general  principles  apply. 

In  the  primary  schools  primary  lessons  are  to  be  given — the  simple  elements,  as 
points,  lines,  angles,  and  regular  figures,  on  a  plane  surface,  requiring  only  the  crayon 
and  pencil.  In  the  higher  grades  there  will  be  a  higher  grade  of  instruction,  for 
which  the  pupils  will  have  been  prepared  ;  and  in  the  technical  schools  and  in  the 
special  classes  the  instruction  will  be  adapted  alike  to  the  acquisitions  already  made 
and  to  the  varied  occupations  and  tastes  of  the  learners ;  precisely  as  in  arithmetic, 
the  child  in  the  primary  class  is  first  made  to  comprehend  the  simple  idea  of  number, 
as  one  and  two,  and  passes  upward  by  easy  and  regular  steps,  from  simple  combina- 
tions to  the  more  complex,  till  he  has  become  master  of  the  science  by  whose  aid  he 
weighs  the  earth  and  measures  the  stars.  In  each  the  same  law  of  growth  is  followed 
which  obtains  in  the  natural  world,  so  beautifully  used  by  the  Great  Teacher  to  sym- 
bolize that  which  also  obtains  in  the  spiritual :  "First,  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after 
that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear."  But  on  this  point,  as  on  the  previous  one,  I  resort  to 
testimony.  Ariel  Parish,  esq.,  formerly  a  memberof  this  board  and  now  superintend- 
ent of  public  schools  in  New  Haven,  gives  an  account  of  the  introduction  of  drawing 
into  the  schools  under  his  charge  which  I  present  as  a  practical  method  and  easily 
adopted.     In  a  letter  to  myself  in  September  last  he  says : 

A  little  more  than  two  years  ago  the  board  of  education  of  this  city  voted  to  intro- 
duce drawing  into  the  public  schools.  Very  few  of  our  teachers  had  any  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject;  scarcely  any  were  competent  to  give  even  elementary  in- 
struction. At  the  request  of  the  board.  Professor  Bail  gave  a  brief  course  of  instruc- 
tion to  all  our  teachers  in  preparation  for  teaching  the  pupils  of  the  schools. 

We  have  passed  through  what  we  regard  as  the  successful  experience  of  two  years, 
and  find  our  teachers  as  capable  of  teaching  drawing  as  giving  instruction  in  penman- 
ship or  arithmetic,  when  the  same  care  is  employed  and  the  same  interest  and  deter- 
mination to  secure  success  are  felt  by  the  teachers. 

We  now  have  drawing  taught  to  about  7,000  pupils,  from  the  little  abcdarian  up 
to  the  highest  classes  in  the  high  school. 

I  am  glad  to  believe,  from  the  evidence  w«  have  before  us  daily,  that  it  is  a  prac- 
tical thing  to  have  drawing  taught  in  all  our  schools  when  the  sentiment  of  the  com- 
munity shall  demand  it. 

Agreeing  with  the  method  employed  at  New  Haven  is  the  plan  recommended  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  a  part  of  whose  communication  I  have  already  given  : 

A  well  organized  system  would  contemplate  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in 
drawing  to  all  the  pupils  of  the  normal  schools,  but  as  it  would  require  time  to  bring 
about  any  practical  results  from  this  course  a  more  feasible  plan  would  be  to  require 
the  teachers  in  all  the  public  schools  to  learn  the  art  both  of  drawing  and  of  giving  in- 
struction from  some  competent  teacher  to  be  provided  by  the  towns,  care  being  had  that 
the  elementary  instruction  should  be  based  on  correct  principles  of  art  rather  than 
that  the  teacher  should  be  required  to  meet  a  high  standard  of  proficiency  in  the  art. 

If  there  should  be  demand  for  his  services,  the  instructor  of  the  school  teachers 
might  also  give  instruction  to  such  other  learners  as  did  not  attend  tte  public  schools. 

This  is  the  plan  adopted  in  Boston,  and  for  several  years  in  successful  operation  in 
the  departments  of  music  and  elocution.  It  is  simply  the  employment  of  special 
teachers,  not  to  give  instruction  to  the  pupils  in  the  schools,  but  to  the  regular  teachers 
themselves,  and  to  superintend  their  work.  In  this  mode,  at  small  cost,  drawing  can 
gradually  be  introduced  into  all  the  public  schools.  For  while  to  many  towns  it 
would  be  a  serious  burden  to  employ  special  teachers  continuously,  there  are  but  few 
in  which  such  teachers  cannot  be  employed  for  brief  periods  to  give  the  necessary  in- 
struction to  the  teachers  in  the  processes  of  free-hand  drawing. 

Moreover,  drawing  is  taught  as  a  part  of  the  regular  course  in  the  normal  schools. 
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and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  board  that  it  shall  be  systematically  pursued  to  such  an 
extent  that  no  pupil  be  allowed  to  graduate  who  shall  not  be  competent  to  teach 
whatever  is  desirable  to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools.  These  graduates  are 
widely  scattered,  and  in  whatever  town  any  one  of  them  is  found  it  will  not  be  dif- 
ficult for  the  committee  to  arrange  that  the  other  teachers  receive  instruction  and 
assistance  from  such.  In  the  teachers'  institutes,  also,  instructions  in  drawing  will 
be  given  to  a  greater  extent  than  hitherto,  which  will  in  some  good  measure  it  is 
hoped  supply  by  useful  suggestions  and  model  lessons  the  lack  of  more  prolonged 
and  thorough  training.  It  may  be  deemed  important,  especially  if  the  desire  for  it 
is  expressed  in  any  community,  to  organize  institutes  forthe-special  purpose  of  teach- 
ing drawing  with  music  and  elocution.  I  can  readily  conceive  that  such  a  meeting 
might  be  made  exceedingly  interesting  and  profitable. 

Lastly,  it  is  proposed,  if  the  legislature  grant  the  means  and  the  right  man  can  be 
secured,  to  send  a  thoroughly  instructed  agent  into  every  section  of  the  Common- 
wealth whose  special  business  it  will  be  to  explain  this  subject  in  all  its  relations 
more  fully  than  can  be  done  by  the  written  treatise  and  to  give  advice  and  instruction 
in  respect  to  the  best  methods  of  organizing  classes  and  of  teaching.  Through  the 
aid  of  these  various  instrumentalities  I  am  confident  that  the  object  of  the  law  can 
be  secured  and  "drawing  as  a  branch  of  learning"  be  taught  in  all  the  public  schools 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

I  have  thus,  at  greater  length  than  I  proposed  in  the  outset,  presented  the  more 
obvious  claims  of  the  act  of  1870  "relating  to  free  instruction  in  drawing"  to  a 
cordial  acceptance  by  the  people.  I  am  painfully  impressed  with  the  incompleteness 
of  the  discussion,  and,  owing  in  part  to  the  method  pursued,  with  its  lack  of  coher- 
ence and  logical  order.  Nevertheless,  if,  with  the  aid  liberally  drawn  from  others, 
enough  has  been  done  to  attract  attention  and  arouse  inquiry,  I  am  content  to  com- 
mit the  subject  to  the  judgment  of  those  whom  a  general  intelligence  and  solid  sense 
rarely  fail  to  guide  to  just  conclusions. 

JOSEPH  WHITE. 

Boston,  February,  1871. 

The  report  to  the  legislature  made  by  the  board  of  education,  which, 
•with  the  accompanying  papers,  formed  the  appendix  to  the  secretary's 
report,  is  here  given  as  an  historical  document.  The  additional  papers, 
as  will  be  inferred  from  the  list  of  their  authors,  formed  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  discussion  and  to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  but  as, 
either  in  this  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education,  or  in  the  pamphlet  form  as  issued  by  the  legislature,*  they 
are  readily  accessible,  they  are  not  here  included.  From  the  papers  of 
Mr.  Thompson  and  Professor  Bail,  many  later  writers  upon  topics  relat- 
ing to  industrial  and  technical  education  have  freely  drawn. 

*  Industrial  or  Mechanical  Drawing.  Papers  on  Drawing.  Printed  by  order  of  the 
legislature,  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  education.  Boston :  Wright  &  Pot- 
ter, State  printers,  79  Milk  street  (comer  of  Federal).    1870.    pp.  51. 
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[Appendix  A  to  the  Tbirty-fonrth  Aminal  Keport  of  the  Secretary  of  the  MaHsachaeetta  Board  of 

Education.  I 

To  the  honorable  the  Senate  and  Souse  of  Sepretentativea  of  the  Commonwealth  nf  Massa- 
chusetts : 
The  board  of  education,  in  obedience  to  a  resolve  of  the  last  legislature,  which  is 
as  follows,  to  wit — 

[Chap.  80.] 

Besolve  relating  to  provision  lor  free  instmction  in  mechanical  drawing  in  tlie  cities  and  large  towns 

of  the  Cemmonwe^th. 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  education  be  directed  to  consider  the  expediei>cy  o€ 
making  provision  by  law  for  giving  free  instruction  to  men,  women,  and  children 
in  mechanical  drawing,  either  in  existing  schools  or  in  those  to  be  established  for 
that  purpose,  in  all  towns  of  the  Commonwealth  haviAg  more  than  five  thousand  in- 
habitants, and  report  a  definite  plan  therefor  to  the  next  general  court. 

Approved  JOnelS,  186&  — 

respectfully  submit  the  following  report : 

Said  resolve  was  passed  in  response  to  a  petition  signed  by  several  well  known  and 
highly  respected  citizens,  distinguished  for  their  interest  in  popular  eduction,  and 
for  their  connection  witli  those  great  branches  of  mechanical  and  manufacturing 
industry  which  absorb  large  amounts  of  the  capital  and  give  employment  to  great 
numbers  of  the  residents  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  petition  is  as  follows : 
3b  the  honoratle  General  Court  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  : 

Your  petitioners  respectfully  represent  that  every  branch  of  manufactures  in 
which  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  are  engaged  requires,  in  the  details  of  the  proc- 
esses cohnected  With  it,  some  knowledge  &f  drawing  and  other  arts  of  design  on 
the  part  of  the  skilled  workmen  engaged. 

At  the  present  time  no  wide  provision  is  made  for  instruction  in  drawing  in  the 
public  schools. 

Our  manufacturers  therefore  compete  under  disadvantages  with  the  manufact- 
urers of  Eurtp©,  for  in  all  the  manufacturing  countries  of  Europe  free  provision  is 
made  for  instructing  workmen  of  all  classes  in  drawing.  At  thistime  almost  all  the 
best  draughtsmen  in  our  shops  are  men  thus  trained  abroad. 

In  England,  within  the  last  ten  years,  very  large  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
provisions,  which  were  before  very  generous,  for  free  public  instruction  of  workmen 
in  dtrawitog.  Your  petitioners  are  assured  that  boys  and  giils  by  the  time  they  are 
sixteen  years  of  age,  acquire  great  proficiency  in  meclianical  drawing  and  in  other 
arts  of  design. 

We  are  aSso  assured  that  men  and  women  who  have  been  long  engaged  in  the  proc- 
esses of  manufacture  learn  readily  and  with  pleasure  enough  of  tlie  arts  of  design 
to  assist  them  materially  in  their  work. 

For  such  reasons  we  ask  that  the  board  of  education  may  be  directed  to  report 
in  detail  to  the  next  general 'COurt  some  definite  plan  for  introducing  schools  for  draw- 
ing or  instruction  in  drawing  free  to  all  men,  women,  and  children  in  all  towns  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  more  than  five  thousand  inhabitants. 
And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

JACOB  BIGELOW.  JOHN  AMORY  LOWELL. 

J.  THOS.  STEVENSON.  E.  B.  BIGELOW. 

WILLIAM  A.  BUKKE.  FKANCIS  C.  LOWELL. 

JAMES  LAWRENCE.  JOHN  H.  CLIFFORD. 

EDW.  E.  HALE.  WM.  GRAY. 

THEODORE  LYMAN.  F.  H.  PEABODY. 

JORDAN,  MARSH  &  CO.  A.  A.  LAWRENCE  &  Co. 

Boston,  June,  1869. 

Being  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject  thus  committed  to  them, 
on  account  of  its  relations  to  the  improvement  of  our  system  of  general  and  popular 
education,  no  less  than  of  its  vital  connection  with  the  successful  progress  of  the 
varied  manufacturing  industries  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  board  referred  said  peti- 
tion and  resolve  to  a  special  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  David  H.  Mason  John 
D.  Philbrick,  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  and  the  secretary,  with  instructions  to  make  all 
needful  inquiries  and  investigation,  and  to  report  their  conclusions  thereon  for  the 
consideration  of  the  whole  board. 
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At  a  meeting  Iield  on  the  9th  of  March  last,  said  committee,  through  Mr.  Mason,  the 
chairman,  reported  as  follows : 

After  a  conference  with  Messrs.  Hale  and  Lowell,  on  behalf  of  the  petitioners  and 
with  other  gentlemen  interested  in  the  subject,  in  which  the  views  of  the  petitioners 
were  fully  explained  and  elaborately  set  forth  in  a  carefully  prepared  bill  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  legislature,  the  committee  deemed  it  advisable  to  seek  for  further  in- 
formation and  suggestions  from  gentlemen  of  well  known  experiience  and  skill  in 
this  department  of  rnstmction,  ana  accordingly  prepared  the  following  circular: 

"  Boston,  December  27,  1869. 

"3^ : 

"  Dear  Sir  :  At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  the  following 
resolve  was  passed.     [See  the  resolve  above.] 

"  It  is  presumed  that  the  term  'mechanical  drawing,'  as  used  in  the  resolve,  is  in- 
tended to  comprise  all  those  branches  of  drawing  which  are  applicable  to  the  pro- 
ductive or  industrial  arts. 

"  In  the  investigation  of  this  important  subject,  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  procure 
the  opinions  and  views  respecting  it  of  such  persons  as  are  most  competent  to  con- 
sider it  from  different  standpoints.  You  are  therefore  respectfully  requested  to  favor 
the  board  of  education  vrith  your  observations  on  the  matter  under  the  following 
topics :  ^1)  The  advantages  which  might  be  expected  to  result  from  the  contemplated 
instruction  in  mechanical  or  industrial  drawing ;  (2)  the  course  and  methods  of  in- 
struction appropriate  for  the  objects  in  view ;  (3)  the  models,  casts,  patterns,  and  other 
apparatus  necessary  to  be  supplied;  (4)  the  organization  and  supervision  of  the  pro- 
posed drawing  schools ;  (5)  the  best  means  of  promoting  among  the  people  an  inter- 
est in  the  subject  of  art  education ;  (6)  any  other  remarks  relating  to  the  subject  not 
embraced  in  the  foregoing  topics. 

"Please  direct  your  reply  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  edtication,  at  the  State 
house. 

"  Very  truly,  yours, 

"D.H.MASON, 
"JOHN  D.  PHILBRIOK, 
•  ,  "G.  G.  HUBBARD, 

"JOSEPH  WHITE, 
"  Committee  of  the  Board  of  EduoaUon." 

The  above  circular  was  sent  to  various  gentlemen  whom  they  considered  best  qualified 
to  give  advice  and  information  upon  the  topics  named  therein.  In  most  cases  very  elab- 
orate and  prompt  replies  were  received,  giving  valuable  opinions  and  plans  as  to 
the  best  methods  of  instruction  in  mechanical  drawing  as  defined  in  this  circnlar. 
These  documents  contain  nearly  all  that  can  be  said  upon  the  subjects  and  are  re- 
spectfully submitted  to  this  board  for  their  consideration. 

The  committee  then  proceed  to  urge  the  need  of  instruction  in  draw- 
ing in  all  public  schools,  and  recommend  the  enactment  of  a  law  re- 
quiring it;  they  also  advise  the  publication  of  all  or  a  part  of  the  com- 
munications received  by  them  in  reference  to  the  subject. 

Your  committee  are  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  importance  of  urging  upon 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  the  introduction  of  free  hand  drawing  into  all  our 
public  schools. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  almost  total  neglect  of  this  branch  of  instruction  in 
past  times  has  been  a  great  defect  in  our  system  of  education. 

While  great  progress  has  been  made  in  general  and  practical  knowledge,  the  taste 
and  love  for  the  arts  and  art  culture  generally  have  not  much  improved. 

That  we  are  far  behind  many  other  nations  in  all  the  means  of  art  culture  is  very 
evident.  We  have  few  models  or  museums  of  art  in  our  country  to  which  students 
can  resort  for  study  and  instruction. 

Our  native  artisans  and  mechanics  feel  this  sad  defect.  Foreign  workmen  occupy 
the  best  and  most  responsible  places  in  our  factories  and  workshops.  Our  most  prom- 
ising students  in  sculpture  and  painting  are  compelled  to  seek  in  other  countries  tho 
advantages  which  are  necessary  to  their  success,  and  when  they  become  distinguished 
they  elect  to  remain  where  they  can  receive  the  greatest  encouragement  and  the  high- 
est appreciation  of  their  skill  and  genius.  Our  State  and  country  need  the  Influences 
of  refined  art  culture.  Before  we  can  reach  a  very  high  position,  a  generation  at 
least  must  be  educated  with  improved  tastes  and  a  more  general  appreciation  of  the 
nature  and  value  of  true  art  culture  must  prevail  amongst  the  people.  Much  can 
and  must  be  done  for  the  present  generation  of  mechanics  and  artisans.     In  all  our 
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laige  towns  and  cities  where  a  sufficient  number  of  adult  pupils  can  be  found  schools 
should  be  established  and  every  encouragement  afforded  for  improvement  in  those 
branches  of  drawing  which  belong  to  the  industrial  arts. 

Agents  could  be  employed  to  go  ( hrough  the  Commonwealth  and  interest  the  people 
in  this  most  important  subject.  Wherever  evening  classes  can  be  formed  of  the  young 
or  old  free  instruction  should  be  furnished  in  free-hand  drawing,  and  in  a  few  years 
our  enterprising  people  will  begin  to  discover  in  our  own  communities  and  schools  as 
good  artists  and  artisans  as  can  be  found  in  the  most  favored  portions  of  other  conn- 
tries. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  greatest  good  will  be  accomplished  by  proper  instruc- 
tion in  our  public  schools  and  that  our  chief  efforts  should  be  directed  towards  this 
end.  Teachers  should  be  required  to  be  qualified  to  instruct  in  free-hand  drawing, 
and  the  work  should  be  begun  in  the  primary  departments  and  should  be  continued 
with  zeal  and  fidelity  through  the  period  of  school  life. 

We  earnestly  commend  this  subject  to  the  consideration  of  this  board,  and  we  trust 
that  the  secretary  will  be  requested  to  make  such  extracts  from  the  communications 
referred  to  as  he  may  think  best  and  to  submit  them  to  the  legislature  under  the 
authority  of  the  act  referred  to,  with  such  plans  and  recommendations  as  to  the  pas- 
sage of  a  law  regulating  instruction  in  industrial  drawing  as  shall  be  most  condu- 
cive to  the  desired  result. 

The  report  thus  presented  was  adopted  as  expressive  of  the  views  of  the  board,  and 
it  was  voted  that  the  following  action  be  respectfully  recommended  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  legislature,  viz : 

(1)  An  enactment  requiring  elementary  and  free-hand  drawing  to  be  taught  in  all 
the  public  schools  of  every  grade  in  the  Commonwealth ;  and  which  shall  further  re- 
quire all  cities  and  towns  having  more  than  inhabitants  to  make  provision  for 

giving  annually  ftee  instruction  in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  to  men,  women, 
and  children  in  such  manner  as  the  board  of  education  shall  provide. 

(2)  A  resolve  to  authorize  the  printing,  in  pamphlet  form,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  board  of  education,  of  the  communications  above  mentioned  on  the  fcubject  of 
drawing  or  of  such  portions  of  them  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  for  the  use  of  the 
legislature  and  for  distribution  by  said  board  of  education. 

The  board  are  aware  that  the  action  recommended  falls  far  short  of  that  contem- 
plated by  the  petitioners  and  embraced  in  the  draught  of  a  bill  presented  by  their 
committee  for  the  consideration  of  the  board.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  beginning,  and 
the  st«p8  are  in  the  right  direction.  They  are  easily  taken  and  involve  but  a  com- 
paratively small  expense,  and  will  lead,  as  the  attention  of  the  public  shall  be  di- 
rected to  the  matter,  to  the  adoption  of  the  more  comprehensive  and  complete  ar- 
rangements designed  by  the  petitioners. 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  repeat  or  enlarge  upon  what  is  so  well  said  in  the 
foregoing  memorial  of  the  petitioners  and  the  report  of  the  special  committee  on 
the  importance  of  making  provision  for  teaching  drawing  in  its  various  departments 
in  all  our  systems  of  education.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  opinions  of  the  board 
are  in  full  accord  with  those  alluded  to.  The  communications  herewith  presented 
bear  full  and  emphatic  testimony  to  the  sarje  effect. 

A  single  example,  bearing  more  directly  upon  the  first  of  the  foregoing  recommeu- 
dations,  may  be  given  from  the  letter  of  Rev.  Charles  Sewall,  an  able  educator  and 
chairman  of  the  school  committee  of  Medfield.     Ho  says  : 

Of  the  importance  and  utility  of  such  a  measure  I  entertain  no  doubt.  I  have 
long  been  questioning  others  and  considering  myself  how  this  might  best  be  done  in 
the  schools  of  this  town.  I  have  observed  here  many  instances  of  peculiar  aptitude 
for  sketching  and  drawing  upon  the  blackboard.  Quite  young  children  sketch  capi- 
tal representations  of  animals,  houses,  steam  cars,  etc.  Older  children  draw  very  cor- 
rect maps  with  great  facility,  indicating  a  power  which,  rightly  directed,  and  a  taste 
which,  properly  cultivated,  might  lead  to  acquisitions  of  great  practical  benefit  in 
after  life.  The  important  art  of  penmanship  appears  to  be  most  easily  acquired,  also, 
by  the  same  class  of  scholars.  And  the  possession  of  facility  and  excellence  in  both 
of  these  arts  will  prove  an  advantage,  in  after  life,  for^  which  much  that  is  now  ac- 
quired in  common  school  education  will  be  no  equivalent." 

In  reply  to  the  question,  "  Have  we  time  for  such  thorough  instruction  in  the  brief 
terms  of  our  schools?"  Mr.  Sewell  suggested  the  following  method  of  conducting  our 
Bchools,  which  would  seem  to  be  wo-'^' ''      ■■-'•-' =ri — a —  ^^a  ^^noT^imi^Tit.- 
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It  strikes  me  forcibly  tliat  in  our  grammar  schools  we  might  confine  the  intellectnal 
exercises  of  a  certain  class  —  such  as  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  etc.  —  to  the 
Jorenoon  session,  and  devote  the  afternoon  entirely  to  reading,  writing,  drawing,  and 
mnsic.  A  large  part  of  our  youth  obtain  in  these  schools  all  the  education  they  will 
ever  have  to  prepare  them  for  the  practical  business  of  life.  The  highest  possible 
attainments  in  these  last  branches  are  therefore  of  as  much  importance  and  utility  as 
in  the  others. 

The  adoption  of  this  plan  would  render  school  exercises  more  interesting.  The 
necessary  draft  upon  a  certain  class  of  powers,  day  after  day,  and  continuously 
throughout  the  term,  is  apt  to  weary  and  injure  the  scholar.  My  plan  would  obviate 
such  an  effect  and  prove,  I  think,  a  grateful  and  beneficial  change  of  the  present 
routine. 

Wit  h  these  opinions  it  is  believed  all  intelligent  practical  educators  will  agree. 

In  those  countries  of  Europe  whose  systems  of  education  are  most  distinguished  for 
completeness  and  thoroughness  and  in  this  respect  far  in  advance  of  our  own,  care- 
ful instruction  in  drawing  is  given  in  every  grade  of  their  schools  from  the  primary 
village  school  to  the  university.    And  so  it  should  be  with  ourselves. 

Indeed,  something  has  already  been  accomplished  here.  Under  the  statute  pro- 
vision which  permits  its  introduction,  drawing  is  taught  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  success  in  many  of  our  public  schools. 

We  would  have  this  practice  become  universal ;  and,  in  furtherance  of  this  end, 
drawing  should  take  the  place  in  the  statutes  as  a  required  study  in  all  the  schools. 
Let  it  once  be  understood  that  ability  to  teach  this,  no  less  than  grammar  or  arith- 
metic, will  be  demanded  of  all  who  seek  employment  as  teachers,  and  those  who  are 
now  engaged  in  the  work  and  all  who. are  looking  to  teaching  as  a  calling,  will  set 
about  the  work  of  preparation.  And  there  will  be  no  lack  of  facilities.  Instruction 
in  this  branch  has  always  been  given  in  the  normal  schools,  and  it  will  be  the  busi- 
ness of  the  board  to  make  it  more  thorough  as  the  wants  of  the  community  shall  re- 
quire. The  various  city  and  town  training  schools  are  now  furnishing  and  will  con- 
tinue to  furnish  valuable  aid.  In  like  manner,  the  numerous  high  schools  and  acad- 
emies, where  the  larger  number  of  our  teachers  are  educated,  wUl  furnish  increased 
and  needful  facilities,  so  that  in  a  brief  period  there  will  be  no  lack  of  competent 
teaohersofelementary  drawing  at  least.  Meanwhile,we  may  confidently  look  for  teach- 
ers of  a  higher  grade  to  the  scientific  schools  of  our  own  and  the  adjoining  States. 

The  number  of  cities  and  towns  in  the  Commonwealth  having,  as  shown  by  the  last 
census,  more  than  10,000  inhabitants  is  sixteen.*  This  includes  all  the  cities.  The 
number  of  towns  having  less  than  ten  and  more  than  six  thousand  inhabitants  is 
twenty- two.  Several  of  these  will  doubtless  be  shown ,  by  the  census  soon  to  be  taken, 
to  have  a  population  of  over  10,000.  In  most  of  these  thirty-eight  towns  and  cities 
the  population  is  largely  employed  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  labor.  More- 
over, in  many  of  them  evening  schools  are  kept  in  the  winter,  and  should  be  kept  in 
all  of  them.  There  can  be,  therefore,  no  serious  difSculty  in  the  way  of  making  all 
needful  provision  for  courses  of  free  instruction  in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing 
in  these  cities  and  towns. 

The  secretary  thus  testifies  to  the  successful  working  of  the  free  even- 
ing drawing  schools : 

The  practicability  of  the  measure  proposed  is  no  longer  one  of  theory  alone.  Ex- 
periments have  already  been  made  and  with  such  marked  success  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  doubt. 

Free  instruction  in  drawing  has  been  given  in  connection  with  evening  schools  for 
the  last  two  winters  in  Boston.  Of  the  first  year's  experiment  Messrs.  Hale  and 
Lowell,  the  committee  of  the  petitioners,  remark :  "  When,  last  year,  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton announced  a  free  class  at  the  church  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  one  hundred  and 
«ixty  applications  were  made  at  once,  and  the  list  of  members  was  necessarily  closed 
for  want  of  accommodations  for  pupils."  There  has  been  no  diminution  in  interest  or 
in  attendance  during  the  season  just  closed.    The  classes  conducted  at  the  School  of 

*  Twenty-three  by  last  census. 
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Technology,  under  the  auspices  of  Hon.  John  A.  Lowell,  one  of  the  petitioners,  have 
always  been  fully  attended,  especially  by  large  numbers  of  mechanics. 

During  the  present  season  a  voluntary  class  has  been  formed  at  Fitchbnrg  and 
instructed  by  a  member  of  the  Worcester  Free  School  of  Industrial  Science  with  the 
most  gratifying  results.  The  expense  of  annual  courses  of  lessons  in  drawing  given 
in  connection  with  the  evening  schools  will  be  small,  very  small,  when  compared 
With  the  results  which  may  be  justly  expected  from  them.  Let  these  schools  be 
opened  in  all  our  manufacturing  towns,  and  most  of  our  large  towns  are  such,  and 
we  may  expect  to  find :  (1)  A  great  improvement  in  respect  to  the  taste  and  skill 
exhibited  in  the  various  products  of  industry ;  (2)  A  rapid  multiplication  of  valuable 
labor  saving  machines ;  and  (3)  better  than  all,  an  increase  of  the  numbers  and  a 
manifest  advance  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  and  character  of  the  arti- 
sans themselves. 

In  proportion  as  the  intellect  asserts  its  sway  over  mere  force,  as  the  cultivated 
brain  controls  the  hands,  labor  ceases  to  be  a  drudgery  and  becomes  a  source  of 
pleasure  and  delight ;  it  is  no  longer  a  badge  of  servility,  but  an  instrument  of  power. 
The  possession  of  practical  science,  of  a  cultivated  taste,  with  the  power  skilfully  ta 
apply  them  in  the  production  of  whatever  supplies  the  wants  and  ministers  to  the 
comfort  and  gratifies  the  pure  tastes  of  the  community,  will  give  dignity  and  attract- 
iveness to  artisan  life.  The  ranks  will  be  kept  full.  Becruits  will  come  from  un- 
expected quarters.  There  will  be  more  of  enlistment  and  less  of  conscription.  Our 
generous  youth,  with  no  capital  but  intellect  and  energy  and  hope,  will  in  lessened 
numbers  crowd  the  overburdened  professions  or  beg,  hat  in  hand,  for  subordinate 
places  in  the  counting-rooms  of  the  merchant  and  banker,  and  will  enter  the  ranks 
of  the  workers,  where  labor  and  invention  may  win  new  victories  in  the  domain  of 
nature,  and  where,  at  the  least,  a  life  of  intelligent  and  honest  industry  will  ever 
earn  the  less  dazzling,  but  solid  rewards  of  competence,  of  respectability,  and  of  a 
manly  independence. 

'  It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  papers  herewith  presented  have  been  prepared,  as 
already  stated,  by  several  of  the  ablest  professors  and  teachers  of  drawing  and  em- 
body suggestions  and  opinions  of  very  great  value.  It  is  believed  that  the  publica- 
tion and  wide  distribution  of  these  documents  or  of  selections  from  them  will  do 
much  towards  creating  a  just  public  opinion  on  the  topics  of  which  they  treat. 

Respectfully  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  board  of  education. 

J.  WHITE,  Secretary. 

Boston,  April,  1870. 

The  topic  of  drawing  receives  attention  in  the  reports  for  the  year 
1870  of  seven  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  State,  namely,  Cambridge, 
Charlestown,  Fall  Eiver,  Lowell,  HiJ^orthampton,  Salem,  and  Worcester. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Hale,  superintendent  of  the  city  schools  of  Cambridge,  an- 
announces  the  introduction  of  drawing  as  a  regular  study  in  all  schools 
below  the  high  school  and  is  gratified  at  the  earnestness  and  interest 
shown  and  success  already  achieved  by  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Sum- 
ming up  the  varied  influences  of  a  knowledge  of  drawing  he  says,  "  We 
cannot  hesitate  to  accord  it  a  place  among  the  practical  studies.' 

Mr.  J.  H.  Twombly,  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  Charlestown, 
announces  the  introduction  of  the  study  in  all  the  schools. 

Mr.  Tewksbnry,  of  Fall  Eiver,  states  that  most  of  the  cities  of  the 
Union  have  adopted  the  study,  and  among  reports  from  twenty  cities 
favoring  the  study  quotes  from  those  of  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  each 
setting  forth  the  success  of  the  experiment  in  their  schools. 

Mr.  John  A.  Goodwin,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  reports  of  the 
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city  of  Lowell,  discusses  at  length  the  conditions  of  the  school  building 
and  its  surroundings  requisite  for  health  and  the  need  of  trained  teach- 
ers; as  he  illustrates  this  by  examples  of  the  wrong  and  right  method 
of  training  in  the  primary  schools,  rightly  including  drawing  as  among^ 
the  first  studies  to  be  taught  in  schools  in  which  the  suggestions  of  na- 
ture are  heeded,  his  words  on  this  whole  matter  of  primary  schools, 
are  here  quoted : 

It  ia  most  di£ScQlt  to  find  excellent  teachers  for  the  primary  schools.  Many  a  per- 
son who  can  do  pretty  well  in  the  other  grades  has  too  little  edacational  talent  for  the 
primaries.  It  is  here  that  the  child  comes  after  some  five  years  of  growtli,  during: 
which  by  handling,  tasting,  breaking,  joining  together,  or  otherwise  experimenting, 
he  has  acquired  pretty  clear  and  decided  notions  as  to  everything  within  his  reach^ 
and,  by  the  persistent  asking  of  questions,  has  carried  his  ideas  up  to  and  even  be- 
yond the  range  of  his  vision.  Now  that  he  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  school- 
room, there  are  at  least  two  methods  of  treating  him.  The  common  one  is  to  pay  no- 
attention  to  what  he  has  already  learned  of  things  in  general  nor  to  the  manner  in 
which  nature  has  been  educating  him,  but  to  tie  him  down  to  books  written  in  a  lan- 
guage he  cannot  well  comprehend,  presenting  ideas  of  which  he  knows  nothing  and 
for  which  he  cares  nothing,  in  a  manner  totally  different  from  his  natural  habits  of 
learning  things  and  which  are  entirely  foreign  to  his  little  range  of  thought.  Some- 
times he  resists  the  influences  about  him  and  contrives  to  make  some  mental  growth 
and  have  some  ideas  of  his  own,  when  he  is  called  a  "  singular  child,"  which  he  doubt- 
less is ;  sometimes  he  becomes  stupidly  indifi'erent,  but  more  frequently  he  degener- 
ates into  a  little  machine  of  great  irregularity,  giving  up  the  habit  of  thinking  for 
himself,  adopting  the  practice  of  learning  words  by  rote  like  a  parrot  and  receiv- 
ing praise  according  to  his  power  of  rattling  them  oif  when  called  upon,  though  they 
may  be  and  very  often  are  totally  disconnected  in  his  mind  from  any  clear  idea  what- 
ever. 

This  process  of  counteracting  nature,  of  benumbing  the  reasoning  powers,  and  of 
creating  deep  disgust  for  school  and  for  learning,  is  by  many  parents  and  teachers,, 
strange  to  say,  termed  primary  education.  Were  it  ironically  called  so,  we  might 
well  admire  the  satire. 

The  other  method  alluded  to  of  treating  the  beginner  may  be  found  practised  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  many  of  the  primary  schools  of  our  city.  The  teacher  at  once 
finds  out  what  the  child  already  knows  and  proceeds  to  teach  him  after  nature's- 
plan,  while  giving  instruction  a  higher  range  and  a  constantly  widening  field  of  ac- 
tion. By  counting  marbles,  apples,  books,  vand  pictured  objects,  and  by  making, 
changing,  and  comparing  groups  of  them,  he  begins  to  know  numbers.  By  handling 
and  counting  10  cents  he  learns  the  value  of  the  dime  and  by  using  dimes  finds  their 
relation  to  the  dollar.  By  several  times  turning  a  pint  dipper  full  of  sand  twice  int» 
a  quart  pot,  and  the  quart  measure  of  sand  four  times  into  a  gallon  vessel,  he  dis- 
covers the  facts  of  liquid  measure.  A  few  flat  inch  blocks  answer  for  architectural 
playthings  when  school  duties  permit ;  next,  by  measuring  books,  slates,  and  pencils 
with  them,  he  learns  the  exact  value  of  the  inch ;  he  eagerly  finds  that  twelve  of  his 
blocks  equal  a  foot  measure,  then  that  three  times  the  foot  make  a  yard,  and  that 
five  and  a  half  times  the  yard  stick  equal  the  rod  measure  placed  on  the  side  of  the 
room.  In  this  and  similar  ways  he  acquires  a  sure  foundation  for  the  study  of  arith- 
metic. Through  general  object  lessons,  on  geometrical  figures  in  pasteboard,  from 
pieces  of  rock,  or  wood,  or  cloth,  from  metallic  articles,  from  fruits  and  flowers,  and 
finally  from  less  simple  and  less  common  things,  he  learns  of  the  form,  size,  weight, 
color,  strength,  value,  use,  and  the  origin  or  method  of  obtaining  or  manufacturing 
hundreds  of  articles,  and  he  acquires  habits  of  observation,  of  inquiry,  of  analysis, 
and  of  reflection  that  will  be  of  immense  value  in  his  subsequent  education  and  in- 
deed through  all  his  life. 
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In  connection  with  the  reading  lessons  all  the  scholar's  knowledge  is  called  ont, 
•every  word  being  understood  and  every  allusion  explained,  especially  such  as  bring 
in  little  sketches  of  biography  or  bits  of  natural  history,  so  uniformly  attractive  to 
■children.  Geography,  by  this  method,  is  mainly  taught  by  expanding  what  the  child 
already  knows.  He  has  seen  brooks  and  ponds,  hills  and  plains,  and  if  he  has  never 
seen  islands,  capes,  bays,  and  peninsulas,  a  little  encouragement  will  lead  him  to  dis- 
cover a  score  of  them  by  the  road  side  on  every  rainy  day.  This  latter  very  humble 
source  of  geographical  illustration,  has  been  extensively  and  most  successfully  used 
by  some  teachers  within  our  knowledge. 

Then,  too,  from  first  entering  school  the  scholar  draws.  First  come  lines  and  sim- 
ple figures ;  soon  little  sketches  cover  the  blackboards,  and  at  length  the  pupil  draws 
as  readily  and  uniformly  as  he  writes,  and  on  entering  the  world  feels  it  as  much  a 
matter  of  course  to  give  a  pictorial  description  of  his  meaning  on  most  things  as  to 
give  a  verbal  one  —  a  wonderful  power,  readily  acquired,  but  how  astonishingly  neg- 
lected. 

Finally,  through  the  whole  course,  the  scholar  is  led,  so  far  as  may  be,  to  discover  or 
to  look  for  the  next  step  to  be  taken  and  to  feel  the  constant  logic  of  events.  While 
this  is  done  the  child's  interest  is  kept  up,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  becomes  a 
pleasure,  and  with  each  new  point  gained  comes  the  desire  to  learn  more.  By  this 
system  learning  forgets  something  of  its  ancient  hostility  to  recreation,  profit  is  akin 
to  pleasure,  and  the  school  less  widely  separated  from  the  fireside. 

Such  teaching  as  we  have  briefly  outlined  can  only  be  well  done  by  a  clear  head  and 
a  warm  heart.  It  requires  a  person  of  energy,  of  cheerfulness,  of  a  wisdom  in  little 
■things  that  great  men  often  lack,  and  of  an  enthusiastic  love  of  the  work,  combined 
with  a  high  degree  of  educational  talent.  First  impressions  being  the  strongest  and 
■children  being  in  the  primary  schools  at  the  most  impressible  age,  imperfect  instruc- 
tion and  wrong  training  there  are  far  less  easily  outgrown  than  when  received  in 
■either  of  the  subsequent  grades.  A  right  beginning  is  no  small  protection  against 
the  bad  effect  of  after  -wrong  handling.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  first  importance  that 
the  best  teaching  talent  to  be  found  should  be  secured  for  the  primary  schools  and 
that  the  community  should  give  the  teachers  there  to  feel  that  they  are  considered  as 
filling  the  most  responsible  and  honorable  place  in  our  educational  system. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Averill,  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Northampton, 
makes  the  following  sensible  and  discriminating  suggestions  as  to  the 
desireableness  and  utility  of  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  even  so  slight  a 
knowledge  of  it  as  those  pupils  who  remain  in  school  but  the  shortest 
period  can  acquire : 

Drawing  and  penmanship  are  kindred  branches.  In  their  practice,  the  same  facul- 
ties of  mind  and  the  same  physical  muscles  are  called  into  exercise.  The  power  to 
draw  and  the  power  to  write  depend  equally  upon  education.  No  one  is  bom  a 
draughtsman  any  more  than  he  is  a  writer. 

I  am  far  from  claiming  that  all  will  learn  equally  well  or  equally  rapidly  in  this 
more  than  in  any  other  study.  Indeed,  there  was  never  a  class  in  any  branch  of  edu- 
cation without  a  head  and  a  foot.  But  I  do  claim  that  as  large  a  proportion  of  our 
children  would  learn  to  draw  well  as  would  learn  to  write  well,  were  they  as  well 
and  properly  taught.  No  one  expects  that  our  youth  will  be  made  poets  and  authors 
simply  by  going  through  college,  but  unquestionably  all  are  much  benefited  by  the 
discipline  of  such  a  course  of  study.  So  in  this  branch  of  education,  doubtless  those 
who  do  not  excel  in  it  will  be  much  benefited  by  instruction  and  practice. 

We  do  not  suflSciently  recognize  how  universal  is  the  love  of  art,  even  in  little 
children.  What  delights  a  child  more  than  a  picture  book  ?  Who  has  not  seen  his 
face  light  up  at  sight  of  the  picture  of  a  familiar  object  f  As  soon  as  he  gets  hold  of 
pencil  or  chalk,  he  begins  the  practice  of  drawing.  If  slate  or  paper  is  not  at  hand, 
a  fence  or  door  is  made  to  answer  his  purpose.    And  here,  allow  me  to  say,  I  have 
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l)eeii  surprised  and  delighted  witli  the  variety  and  good  proportion  of  the  objects  that 
the  little  ones  in  some  of  our  primary  schools  will  put  upon  slate  and  blackboard, 
■with  the  use  of  a  few  straight  lines.  Let  the  children  be  encouraged,  then,  in  their 
love  of  drawing.  Let  them  be  furnished  with  suitable  materials,  and  let  them  be 
early  and  properly  taught  the  rudiments  of  this  most  useful  art,  during  their  school 
days,  beginning  in  the  primary  schools,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  great 
majority  of  them  will  be  able  to  express  the  truths  of  form  as  correctly  and  forcibly 
in  the  language  of  art  as  in  the  use  of  words. 

The  great  majority  of  the  children  of  our  public  schools  remain  there  but  a  short 
time,  only  a  few,  compared  with  the  whole,  staying  to  complete  a  full  course  of  in- 
struction. This  being  true,  it  seems  the  part  of  wisdom  to  direct  their  attention  to 
those  studies  which  promise  most  for  their  future  usefulness  and  the  practical  duties 
of  life.  After  we  have  included  language,  writing,  and  arithmetic  in  the  list  of  re- 
quired studies,  what  pan  be  added  that  will  be  of  more  practical  advantage  to  the 
child  than  drawing  t  By  drawing,  I  mean  the  ability  to  represent  upon  a  plane  sur- 
face any  object  which  a  person  may  see  or  remember  to  have  seen  or  of  which  he  has 
a  clear  conception  in  his  own  miud.  We  may  safely  assert  that  there  is  no  man  of 
business  or  leisure  who  has  not  many  times  regretted  his  ignorance  of  drawing,  either 
when  he  has  wished  a  house  built,  an  article  of  furniture  made,  a  garden  laid  out,  or 
when  he  has  desired  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  some  locality  or  some  edifice  or 
work  of  art.  Wb  are  a  nation  of  mechanics,  and  where  is  the  industrial  profession 
that  has  no  need  of  a  knowledge  of  drawing.  The  joiner,  the  cabinet  maker,  the  mil- 
liner, the  mantua  maker,  the  carpenter,  the  builder,  the  machinist,  the  florist,  the 
embroiderer,  the  manufacturer  of  tasteful  fabrics,  the  pot  tei;,  the  crockery  maker,  and 
a  host  of  others,  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  their  occupation  if  they  are 
strangers  to  this  art.  A  practical  knowledge  of  this  develops  habits  of  order  and 
neatness,  imparting  a  taste  which  enables  them  to  select  beautiful  designs,  thereby 
impressing  their  works  with  that  seal  of  elegance  which  renders  them  sought  after. 

The  mechanic  with  an  educated  eye  possesses  an  element  of  power  totally  wanting 
in  one  whose  eye  is  untrained.  The  one  commands  |100  per  month  for  his  services, 
the  other  $40 ;  thus  education  in  this  direction  becomes  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents. 

Our  children  of  to-day  are  to  be  the  men  and  women  of  a  few  years  hence,  and  could 
this  branch  of  instruction  be  well  aud  thoroughly  taught  in  our  schools,  it  would 
prove  an  immense  national  benefit  in  elevating  the  standard  of  public  taste,  as  well 
as  raising  the  standard  of  excellence  in  all  mechanical  pursuits. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Cross,  chairman  of  the  visiting  committee  of  Salem, 
speaks  thus  of  drawing : 

Early  in  the  year,  by  order  of  the  board,  drawing  was  made  a  regular  branch  of  in- 
struction in  the  grammar  schools,  and  after  much  opposition  and  discouragement  is 
now  steadily  growing  in  favor.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to  consider  drawing  a  fancy 
study.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  most  utilitarian  of  arts.  Its  value  has  long 
been  recognized  in  many  European  countries,  where  it  is  deemed  equally  essential 
with  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  in  a  system  of  elementary  education,  even  in 
the  public  evening  schools  for  the  poorer  classes.  The  superior  elegance  of  many  ar- 
ticles of  foreign  manufacture  has  been  attributed,  perhaps  justly,  to  the  general  in- 
struction of  the  workmen  in  the  arts  of  design.  As  an  educator* of  the  eye  and  hand, 
the  noblest  servants  of  the  brain,  it  has  no  equal.  Whether  the  slow  and  vigorous 
method  now  pursued  in  our  schools  is  best  adapted  to  their  wants,  and  whether  the 
art  can  be  successfully  taught  by  those  who  have  no  skill  in  its  practice,  experience 
must  determine. 

Mr,  J.  Kimball,  the  superintendent,  recounts  the  history  of  its  intro- 
duction iu  the  Salem  schools,  as  follows : 

The  vote  of  your  board  in  accordance  with  which  drawing  was  made  a  regular 
study  in  all  the  public  day  schools  was  passed  February  15,  1869.    About  the  middle 
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of  April  preliminary  lessons  were  given  to  the  teachers  by  a  lady  who  came  for  that 
purpose  at  the  offer  of  the  publishers  of  Bartholomew's  system,  the  one  adopted. 
Since  that  lime  the  grammar  and  high  schools  have  had  regular  exercises  In  this 
branch,  with  varied  results.  Teachers  who  have  believed  that  this  art  should  be  at- 
tempted by  those  only  who  have  a  natural  taste  for  it,  and  have  been  discouraged  by 
imperfect  efforts  when  expecting  too  much,  will  not  exaggerate  its  success.  Small  as 
has  been  the  time  allotted  to  it  and  inexperienced  as  were  the  teachers  whose  duty 
it  became  to  attend  to  it,  it  cannot  be  called  a  failure.  I  have  had  copies  from  every 
school  selected  with  reference  to  their  excellence  and  their  deficiency,  have  examined 
them  caiefhlly,  and  come  to  a  far  different  couclnsion.  We  ought  not  to  doubt  that 
the  system  used — starting  with  straight  lines  in  varied  positions,  giving  much  dis- 
cipline to  hand,  eye,  and  perception — will,  as  it  becomes  more  familiar,  develop  an 
amount  of  ability  in  this  direction  we  have  not  suspected.  No  one  presnmes  that 
every  boy  and  girl  who  goes  faithfully  through  the  author's  first  book  will  be  an 
eminent  artist ;  but  he  will  acquire  in  a  degree  not  possessed  before  a  feeility  in 
judging  of  spaces,  in  marking  definite  positions,  in  a  steady  command  of  the  muscles, 
and  in  following  a  moving  point  that  he  had  not  at  first,  added  to  a  confidence  in  the 
possibility  of  future  progress  and  a  knowledge  of  the  steps  to  secure  it  well  worth 
his  time  and  expense. 

Some  teachers  have  already  expressed  themselves  in  terras  more  favorable  than  at 
first  could  have  been  hoped,  and  I  believe  as  each  one  surmounts  the  unavoidable 
vexations  Incident  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  study,  such  expression  will  become 
stronger  and  more  general. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Marble,  the  experienced  superintendent,  of  .Worcester, 
advocates  the  study  in  the  following  eloquent  words : 

Like  music,  this  study  has  not,  till  recently,  been  introduced  into  the  public  schools, 
and  both,  when  once  they  are  introduced  and  the  benefits  resulting  from  them  are 
known,  will  always  be  continued.  Both  are  in  some  sense  fine  arts ;  and  drawing 
especially  also  a  very  practical  art,  like  writing.  In  our  schools  drawing,  which  has 
been  taught  since  last  May,  alternates  with  writing.  The  idea  of  form  as  well  as 
the  command  of  muscle  required  in  drawing  is  directly  useful  in  writing.  And  thus 
far  the  results  fulfil  the  expectation  at  the  beginning,  that  no  less  progress  would  be 
made  in  writing  because  of  the  time  spent  in  the  other  study.  In  our  schools  pupils 
are  not  taught  to  copy  pictures,  as  some  suppose ;  by  practice  on  simple  copies  grad- 
ually increasing  in  difficulty,  the  eye  is  educated  to  judge  of  forms  and  distances  with 
accuracy  and  the  muscle  is  taught  to  obey  the  will.  To  those  who  have  not  con- 
sidered the  subject,  it  is  surprising  to  find  in  what  a  variety  of  occupations  this  simple 
art  is  useful.  In  the  words  of  an  eminent  educator,  "  Skill  in  drawing  has  an  intrinsic 
and  practical  value.  It  is  of  great  importance  in  all  pursuits  conversant  with  the 
external  forms  of  things,  and  to  many  trades  and  professions,  including  all  scientific 
mechanics,  it  is  quite  indispensable.  It  is  useful  to  the  architect,  the  master  builder, 
and  almost  every  mechanic,  in  drafting  his  plans,  making  contracts,  and  calculating 
the  cost  of  construction.  The  pattern  rooms  in  our  machine  shops  and  foundries,  in 
the  print  and  carpet  factories,  in  the  jewelry  and  plate  works,  the  engraving  and 
paper-staining  establishments,  in  the  arsenal  and  armory  works,  and  many  other 
manufactories,  will  indicate  in  part  the  numerous  and  important  uses  to  which  the 
competent  draughtsman  applies  his  sltill.  I  pass  over  its  obvious  uses  in  all  inven- 
tions, in  surveying,  in  map  drawing,  in  civil  and  military  engineering,  and  other 
pursuits ;  for  there  is  scarcely  any  calling  in  which  this  art  would  not  find  a  useful 
application.  But  these  practical  uses  of  drawing,  valuable  as  they  seem,  are  of  minor 
importance  compared  with  its  influence  in  educating  tbe  mind."  To  educate  is  to 
develop  the  powers.  What  power  is  the  source  of  greater  profit  or  delight  than  that 
by  which  we  distinguish  the  beautiful  in  form  and  feature!  It  is  through  the  eye 
that  some  of  our  most  refined  ideas  of  the  grand  and  the  beautiful  are  derived.    The 
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eye  opens  to  us  those  fields  of  infinite  space  through  which  we  peer  from  this  litfele 
orb  far  towards  the  throne  of  the  Eternal.  And  what  instrument  of  such  facile  motion 
and  delicate  adjustment  as  the  handl  The  hand  is  the  prime  minister  of  the  mind, 
executing  its  behests  and  by  its  new  creations  leading  the  mind  to  higher  develop- 
ment. All  civilization  rests  upon  the  structure  of  the  human  hand.  Had  this  been 
formed  like  the  hoof  of  an  ox,  there  would  have  been  the  end  of  all  human  ambition 
and  greatness. 

Snch  are  the  powers  of  the  hand  and  the  eye.  Shall  the  education  of  these  be  neg- 
lected f 

The  passage  of  the  law  in  1870  was  followed  by  a  marked  increase  of 
interest  in  the  subject,  as  evinced  by  its  discussion  in  the  reports  of 
the  school  committees. 

The  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for  the 
year  1871,  contains  extracts  relating  to  the  new  study  from  the  reports 
of  no  less  than  45  towns  and  cities,  while  50  in  the  Thirty  sixth,  33  in 
the  Thirty-seventh,  23  in  the  Thirty -eighth,  and  45  in  the  Thirty-niinth 
^that  for  1875;  treat  this  topic  at  greater  or  less  length,  and  are  for  the 
most  part  enthusiastic  over  the  success  of  the  experiment.  Want  of 
space  alone  prevents  free  quotations  from  this  mass  of  valuable  con- 
current testimiouy, 

THE  VAEIED  AND  LABORIOUS    DUTIES   OF  PKOF.    WALTER    SMITH  AS 
CITY  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  DRAWING  AND  STATE   ART  DIRECTOR. 

Prof.  Walter  Smith,  who  had  been  called  in  1870,  from  the  head 
mastership  of  the  Government  school  in  Leeds,  England,  to  take  super- 
vision of  the  introduction  of  the  study  in  the  city  schools  of  Boston,  had 
been  also  jointly  employed  by  the  State,  and  was  made  State  director 
of  drawing.  His  duties,  equitably  divided  between  his  two  employers, 
the  city  and  the  State,  were  as  State  director  to  visit  those  cities  and 
towns  which  were  by  law  compelled  to  introduce  drawing,  and  by  lect- 
ures and  "teachers'  institutes"  to  initiate  the  teachers  in  their  new 
duties;  to  visit  the  State  normal  schools;  to  organize  and  set  in  mo- 
tion the  evening  classes  in  industrial  and  mechanical  drawing;  subse- 
quently, to  organize  and  take  charge  of  the  Boston  Normal  Art  School. 
The  director  also  prepared  carefully  arranged  schedules  of  instruction 
for  the  public  schools,  through  all  grades ;  as  well  as  courses  of  study 
for  the  evening  drawing  schools  and  for  the  Normal  Art  School. 

He  also  published  a  large  illustrated  work  upon  the  whole  matter  of 
"  art  education,"  as  well  as  numerous  addresses  delivered  from  time  to 
time  to  State  legislatures,  to  educational  conventions,  and  to  teachers 
of  the  various  grades  of  schools. 

As  the  State  art  director  he  made  annual  reports,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  report  of  the  State  board  of  education.  He  also  stimulated 
and  encouraged  the  annual  public  exhibitions  of  drawings,  as  well  as 
that  made  by  the  State  at  Philadelphia  during  the  Centennial. 

This  simple  list  of  duties  accomplished  will  sufQce  to  show  that  the 
position  of  State  art  director  was  no  sinecure.    In  addition,  he  was 
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the  author  of  a  system  of  graded  drawing  books  and  manuals  published 
by  Osgood  &  Co.,  and  later  by  L.  Prang  &  Go.,  which  were  widely  dis- 
seminated throughout  the  United  States. 

In  the  account  of  the  Iformal  Art  School  in  this  report  will  be  found 
a  full  history  of  his  connection  with  that  school,  from  the  time  when 
he  united  with  Superintendent  Philbrick  and  others  in  petitioning  the 
legislature  for  its  establishment  down  to  the  severing  of  his  connection 
with  the  educational  system  of  the  State.  Professor  Smith  returned  in 
1883  to  England,  where  he  has  been  called  to  the  head  mastership  of  the 
art  department  of  the  Technical  College  at  Bradford,  a  new  and  im- 
portant institution. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that,  although  absent  for  thirteen  years,  he 
was  so  esteemed  in  his  native  country  as  to  be  eagerly  welcomed  on  his 
return  and  at  once  given  an  honorable  and  lucrative  position* 

The  Fortieth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Board  of  Education,  being  for  the 
year  1876,  omits  the  customary  extracts  from  the  local  town  and  city 
reports,  substituting  a  series  of  careful  histories  of  the  various  educa- 
tional systems  of  the  State,  each  written  by  qualified  authors.  "The 
libraries,"  "  the  high  schools,"  "  the  colleges,"  "  historical  societies,  and 
institutions  for  the  promotion  of  the  arts  and  sciences,"  "  the  normal 
schools,"  as  well  as  an  exhaustive  report  on  "the  academies,"  com- 

*  Bradford,  England,  the  center  of  important  woolen  manufactures,  is  also  the  home 
of  the  distinguished  statesman  the  Eight  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.  P.,  author  of  the  act 
of  1840  establishing  the  present  educational  system  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  to  he  ex- 
pected that  all  questions  of  education  relating  to  industry  would  receive  early  atten- 
tion in  such  a  community,  and  so  it  happened  that  after  the  experiment  in  public 
elementary  schools  had  been  tried  in  the  borough  with  evergrowing  success  for  more 
than  ten  years,  the  claims  of  advanced  technical  education  were  recognized,  and  a  col- 
lege for  thorough  scientific  and  artistic  training  in  the  industries  was  founded.  The 
building  was  erected  and  fitted  up  with  every  requisite  appliance  at  a  cost  of  £40,000, 
and  the  college  is  pronounced  by  the  highest  authority  as  "the  most  complete  and 
ihe  most  thoroughly  established  institution  for  teaching  technical  education  in  the 
whole  country."  Professor  Walter  Smith,  as  stated  above,  was  called  to  take  charge 
of  the  art  department. 

Of  the  college  and  of  the  esteem  accorded  to  Professor  Smith,  a  pleasant  glimpse  is 
given  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Schoolmaster  (December  27,  1884),  a  leading  English 
educational  journal,  in  the  reprirt  of  an  address  by  the  Eight  Hod,  A.  J.  Mundella,  M. 
P.,  ou  the  occasion  of  distributing  the  prizes  to  the  students.  Speaking  of  the  col- 
lege, Mr.  Mundella  said:  "  He  believed  he  was  not  far  wrong  in  saying  that  this  was 
the  first,  or  nearly  the  first,  thoroughly  organized  technical  institution  in  Great  Brit- 
ain.'' After  remarking  on  the  very  large  proportion  of  South  Kensington  certificates 
and  prizes  already  taken  by  the  students  of  this  new  college — results,  it  should  be 
noted,  largely  due  to  Mr.  Smith's  instruction — he  said :  "  He  congratulated  the  Tech- 
nical College  upon  having  Mr.  Walter  Smith  as  an  art  master.  There  were  few  art 
masters  who  had  the  experience  and  who  possessed  so  completely  the  successful  art 
of  teaching  as  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  and  who  knew  how  to  apply  art  to  industry." 

There  is,  however,  little  satisfaction  to  those  who  realize  what  Walter  Smith  had 
already  effected  towards  the  promulgation  of  a  correct  fundamental  system  of  artistic 
industrial  training  throughout  these  United  States,  in  the  reflection  that  henceforth 
the  exercise  of  those  powers,  which  should  have  advanced  the  industrial  interests  of  a 
continent,  is  to  be  limited  to  a  single  institution.  This  English  provincial  technical 
college  gains  a  great  teacheir,.but  Amfiricali  -  -     . 
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prise  the  contents  of  the  appendix  to  this  report.  The  fifth  annual  re- 
port of  the  State  art  director  appears  in  this  volume.  Upon  the  topic 
of  drawing  the  board  say : 

The  board  heartily  congratulate  the  Commonwealth  on  the  progress  made  in  indus- 
trial drawing  during  the  past  year.  Nearly  all  the  cities  and  towns  containing  more- 
than  10,000  inhabitants,  it  is  believed,  have  obeyed  the  requisition  of  the  law  by  sup- 
porting schools  for  free  instruction  in  this  department  of  art  open  to  persons  over- 
fifteen  years  of  age.  Public  interest  in  this  subject  throughout  our  Commonwealth 
has  steadily  risen  from  the  commencement  of  its  agitation,  and  the  facilities  for  in- 
creased efficiency  in  industrial  drawing  are  rapidly  multiplying  on  every  hand.  These-  , 
results,  undoubtedly,  are  mainly  attributable  to  the  influence  of  our  Normal  Art. 
School  and  the  movement  out  of  which  it  sprang. 

The  omission  of  extracts  from  the  local  educational  reports,  begun  in 
the  report  for  1876,  has  since  been  continued ;  tables  of  statistics  take 
their  place.  Owing  to  this  cause,  the  value  and  interest  of  these  reports- 
as  indications  of  public  opinion  are  greatly  lessened. 

In  the  forty-first  annual  report,  that  for  1877,  occurs  in  the  "  report 
of  the  board"  the  brief  statement  here  given  in  reference  to  drawing,, 
followed  by  the  remarks  concerning  technical  schools: 

Until  recently  drawing  was  taught  in  but  few  of  the  public  schools  and  in  these 
few  without  method  and  to  little  purpose.  It  is  now  one  of  the  regular  studies  to  be- 
taught  in  all  the  schools  of  the  State.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  board,  the  Normal 
Art  School  was  established  at  Boston  and  an  efficient  corps  of  teachers  appointed  for 
the  various  branches  of  free-hand,  mechanical,  and  architectural  drawing,  designing, 
and  moulding.  Annual  examinations  have  been  held  and  the  public  interest  in  the 
work  has  been  expressed  by  the  attendance  of  thousands  upon  the  exhibitions  of 
accepted  drawings.  Other  States  have  followed  onr  example  and  at  no  distant  day 
the  country  will  experience  the  results  of  a  trained  eye  and  a  skilled  hand  in  every 
business  of  life. 

The  establishment  of  technical  schools  has  been  frequently  urged  by  the  board.  An. 
act  was  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  legislature  which  provided  that  every  city 
and  town  of  10,000  inhabitants  should  establish  a  technical  school.  The  act  was. 
amended  by  substituting  "may  "for  "shall,"  and  the  statute  stands  a  dead  letter. 
If  technical  schools  had  been  established  as  proposed,  opportunities  would  be  offered 
to  young  men  who  desire  to  obtain  a  theoretical  and  practical  education  in  every 
branch  of  mechanics  and  engineering.  Many  would  be  attracted  to  these  schools, 
labor  would  be  dignified,  and  our  factories  and  workshops  would  be  filled  with  bkilledl 
artisans. 

In  the  Appendix  to  this  volume  is  an  article  of  33  pages,  with  8  ad- 
ditional full  pages  of  illustrations,  on  "  The  manual  element  in  educa- 
tion," by  President  Eunkle,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy; also  an  account  of  the  Industrial  School  Association  of  23  Church 
street,  Boston.  This  was  an  experiment  for  giving  boys  manual  skilly 
with  a  view  to  its  feasibility  as  a  part  of  public  school  iuNtruction. 

In  the  Forty -second  Annual  Report,  for  1878,  there  are  no  reports  by 
the  State  art  director.  In  the  secretary's  report  a  page  is  given  to  the 
industrial  element  in  education,  and  another  to  technical  schools. 

The  Forty-third  Annual  Eeport,  for  1879,  contains  an  "  annual  report 
on  industrial  drawing,"  of  17  pages,  by  the  art  director,  with  a  synopsis 
of  a  graded  programme  of  drawing  in  public  schools,  of  49  pages. 
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There  is  also  an  article,  of  14  pages,  on  "  Handicraft  in  school,"  by 
Prof.  Charles  O.  Thompson,  principal  of  the  Worcester  County  Free 
Institute,  and  a  short  paper,  of  4  pages,  giving  an  account  of  "  sewing 
in  Worcester  schools."  In  the  absence  of  the  current  comments  in  the 
local  school  reports,  which  would  show  clearly  the  drift  of  public  opin- 
ion, the  admission  of  these  papers  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  contin- 
ued agitation  and  tendency  towards  more  pronounced  industrial  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools. 

EELATION  OP  DRAWING  TO  TEOHNIOAJj  TRAINING. 

The  Forty -fourth  Annual  Report,  for  1880,  contains  a  paper  giving  a 
short  account  of  industrial  education  at  Gloacester,  by  L.  H.  Marvel. 
This  was  an  experiment  in  teaching  boys  carpentry,  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  purpose  having  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  com- 
mittee by  Miss  Marion  Hovey.  The  annual  report  by  the  art  director 
also  appears,  with  a  condensed  programme  of  subjects  of  study  for  each 
year  in  th«  different  grades  of  schools,  and  a  full  "  Plan  of  instruction 
in  industrial  drawing  for  the  free  evening  drawing  classes  of  the  city  of 
Boston."  The  following  quotation  will  show  that  Professor  Smith  fully 
recognized  the  tendency  towards  technical  industrial  education  and  ttiat 
he  had  a  clear  perception  of  the  relation  of  industrial  drawing  to  such 
a  course  of  training : 

There  is  at  the  present  time  an  extended  belief  that  the  education  given  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  in  the  absence  of  atpprenticeships  to  trades  afterwards,  is  not  8ii£Bciently 
practical  as  a  preparation  for  the  actual  occupation  of  a  great  majority  of  the  schol- 
ars. A  conla'oyersy  between  school  men  hag  long  been  waging,  the  subject  under 
•discussion  being  how  to  adapt  the  present  schools  to  modem  needs,  secnring  thereby 
£>r  the  masses  of  the  people  as  good  a  training  for  their  work  in  industrial  life  as  the 
wealthier  minority  obtain  through  universities  and  professional  schools  for  their 
'Occupations.  Some  have  boldly  proposed  that  in  every  grammar  and  high  school 
manual  industries  shall  be  carried  on  as  a  part  of  the  exercises,  either  general  for  all 
pupils,  or  elective  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  grammar  schools  and  in  all  those  of  the 
liigh  schools ;  so  that  in  the  latter,  whilst  boys  who  were  going  to  college  might  study 
Xiatin  and  Greek  or  the  modem  languages,  those  who  were  intended  for  employment 
in  the  consti^ctive  industries  should  take  up  manual  training  in  the  use  of  wood  or 
ipetal,  and  such  mechanical  studies  as  would  forward  them  in  industrial  occupations. 

Others  object  to  thus  bringing  the  workshop  into  the  school,  and  propose  the  estab- 
lishment of  industrial  schools  for  those  pupils  only  who,  having  passed  through  the 
grammar  schools,  prefer  or  are  obliged  to  take  up  manual  occupations  rather  than 
prepare  for  professional  or  commercial  pursuits  by  going  through  the  high  schools. 
The  weight  of  opinion  seems  to  be  tending  towards  indorsing  the  latter  proposal, 
though  no  action  appears  to  have  been  hitherto  taken  by  any  municipal  body  in  this 
State  to  try  the  experiment  of  establishing  industrial  schools. 

Whatever  should  be  the  outcome  of  this  discussion,  it  is  agreed  by  all  that  the 
common  foundation  for  all  manual  skill  in  the  industrial  and  constructive  arts  is  the 
ability  to  draw.  Whether  the  higher  schools  are  to  be  reorganized  and  made  into 
part  schools  and  part  workshops,  or  whether  one  school  is  to  be  considered  wholly  a 
school  and  another  wholly  a  workshop,  has  to  be  decided  in  the  future,  and  there  are 
good  arguments  for  both  proposals  ;  but  in  either  case  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
elements  and  principles  of  industrial  drawing  would  be  needed,  and  therefore  all  are 
agreed  and  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  state  that  drawing  should  be  taught  to  all.    Its  value 
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as  an  element  of  professional  education  has  been  acknowledged  also,  so  the  basis  of 
its  usefulness  is  sufficiently  wide  and  broad  to  cover  all  occupations. 

The  question  has  arrived,  then,  at  this  stage  of  its  solution,  viz:  The  future  devel- 
opment of  education  must  be  in  the  industrial  direction  of  practical  science  and 
practical  art,  on  their  elementary  planes  at  first  in  public  schools  and  subsequently 
upon  higher  planes  in  specialschools.  Until  this  conviction  crystallizes  into  a  plan, 
or  attains  the  proportions  of  a  practical  scheme  adjusted  to  the  public  school  system, 
it  is  safe  for  ns  to  take  the  first  step,  recognized  as  such  by  all  progressive  nations  — 
to  teach  industrial  drawing  to  every  child.  The  principle  was  recognized  by  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts,  when  in  the  year  1870  it  passed  the  industrial  drawing 
act,  requiring  that  in  future  every  child  in  schools  supported  by  public  taxes  should 
be  taught  to  draw.  But  the  only  way  in  which  this  could  be  accomplished  was  by 
insuring  that  every  teacher  employed  in  the  common  schools  should  become  qualified 
to  teach  drawing ;  and  until  this  was  brought  about,  many  children  would  be  de- 
prived of  their  jast  rights  to  a  practical  element  of  education  which  the  law  decreed 
them  to  be  entitled  to.  The  regular  teachers,  therefore,  must  be  taught  to  draw  in 
order  that  all  scholars  might  learn  from  them  how  to  draw. 

It  was  at  this  time  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  trained  teachers  of  indus- 
trial drawing,  for  there  was  then  no  normal  art  school  in  the  United  States ;  indeed, 
the  very  term  "industrial  drawing,"  as  applied  to  education  in  the  public  schools,  was 
hardly  understood  and  is  not  fully  comprehended  by  the  public  even  now.  It  has 
precisely  the  same  meaning  and  significance  as  the  expressions  ' '  industrial  arithmetic  " 
or  "industrial  writing"  would  have.  Hence  the  need  of  a  normal  art  school  became  as 
manifest  as  did  the  necessity  for  the  general  normal  schools  in  previous  years  and 
thus  it  became  established.  All  the  teachers  of  drawing  in  the  five  normal  schools 
of  Massachusetts,  for  many  years  past  and  at  present,  have  been  at  some  time  stu- 
dents in  the  art  school;  and  thus  a  large  proportion  of  the  present  regular  teachers, 
graduates  in  recent  years  of  the  normal  schools,  have  been  by  them  prepared  to  teach 
the  subject  of  elementary  drawing,  and  all  future  teachers  will  be  so  prepared. 

The  Forty-flfth  Annual  Eeport,  for  1881,  contains  a  succinct  report 
by  the  art  director,  and  an  illustrated  article  of  70  pages,  by  Pro- 
fessor Eunkle,  on  "The  manual  element  in  education,"  in  which  are  de- 
scribed several  leading  European  and  American  technical  schools.  This 
paper  is  similar  to  the  one  by  the  same  author,  and  having  the  same 
title,  in  the  Forty-first  Annual  Eeport,  the  subject  being  in  this  brought 
down  to  date. 

The  Forty-sixth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for  1882, 
contains  no  report  by  the  art  director.  The  late  director,  Professor  Walter 
Smith,  who  returned  to  England  in  1883,  some  time  after  his  retirement 
from  this  position,  left  no  official  successor;  nor,  although  it  may  not  be 
difficult  to  revive  the  office  and  to  find  an  incumbent,  will  it  be  easy  for 
a  successor  to  equal  the  high  standard  set  up  by  the  first  State  art  direct- 
or of  Massachusetts. 

GROWING  DEMAND   FOR  DEFINITE  TECHNICAL  INDUSTRIAL   TRAINING 
IN   SCHOOLS  RECOGNIZED. 

The  movement  steadily  setting  towards  technical  industrial  training 
in  popular  education  of  which  mention  has  been  made  is  fully  recog- 
nized in  the  report  proper  of  the  board : 

With  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  growth  of  our  country,  in  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  a  great  variety  of  business  interests  and  of  our  civilization  itself,  new 
features  of  educational  ^oik-  are  ibroed  WjtaJJTgPJWiifice  and  demand  consideration. 
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Of  this  character  is  the  subject  of  technical  and  industrial  education :  a  subject  that 
has  received  much  attention  in  many  European  countries  and  one  that  has  taken 
tangible  form  in  a  variety  of  schools — ^  public,  endowed,  and  private — and  in  reforma- 
tory and  charitable  institutions.  All  such  schools  will,  of  course,  depend  much  in  their 
character  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  people  among  whom  and  for  whom  they  are 
established  and  supported.  In  this  country  this  subject  is  newer  and  has  engaged 
less  attention  than  abroad.  But  this  board  has  not  been  and  is  not  now  indifferent 
to  the  importance  of  technical  education;  nor  has  it  been  inattentive  to  what  has 
been  done  for  it  in  this  and  in  other  countries.  At  several  times  during  the  past  ten 
or  more  years,  quite  elaborate  and  important  papers  upon  the  subject  have  appeared 
in  connection  with  the  reports  of  this  board  and  its  secretary ;  and  during  the  pres- 
ent year  some  investigations  have  been  made  by  a  special  committee  of  the  board, 
the  results  of  which  will  appear  in  the  Appendix  to  this  report.  The  intense  eager- 
ness of  the  American  people  tb  make  capital  and  labor  produce  the  greatest  results 
and  the  greatest  amount  of  good  to  the  public  will  doubtless  ere  long  compel  a 
fuller  investigation  and  discussion  of  technical  education.  Its  very  importance  and 
the  complicatlt)n8  that  may  arise  in  attempting  to  engraft  upon  our  own  peculiar  in- 
stitutions systems  that  have  grown  up  in  other  countries  and  under  circumstances 
widely  different  from  our  own  alike  forbid  that  the  subject  should  be  thrust  aside 
without  a  careful  and  unprejudiced  investigation  or  that  hasty  and  inconsiderate 
attempts  should  be  made  to  incorporate  it  into  our  own  system  of  common  schools. 
Any  real  improvement  in  those  schools  that  will  enable  them  the  better  to  prepare 
our  children  for  intelligent  citizenship  and  will  likewise  make  education  the  hand- 
maid of  labor  will  be  joyfully  welcomed  by  the  American  people  and  will  do  much 
~also  to  insure  the  perpetuity  of  the  schools  themselves. 

Another  kind  of  educational  work  of  rising  importance  is  the  peculiar  system  of 
elementary  training  known  as  the  Kindergarten — a  system  which  aims  by  simple 
and  natural  methods  to  lead  the  child-mind  to  form  habits  of  observation,  of  self- 
activity,  and  self-development ;  and  thus  to  become,  under  judicious  training,  a  self- 
educator.  The  principles  of  this  system  seem  to  be  founded  upon  a  knowledge  of 
child-nature  as  learned  by  wise  and  observing  teachers  and  mothers.  The  great  im- 
portance of  our  primary  schools,  the  only  grade  of  schools  of  whose  advantages  all 
our  children  partake,  and  the  general  feeling  among  educators  that  there  is  now  in 
those  schools  too  much  drudgery,  considerable  waste  of  time  and  effort,  and  not  suf- 
ficient attention  given  to  imbuing  the  child  with  a  fondness  for  learning,  should  move 
us  to  welcome  any  light  upon  the  subject  that  may  appear  within  the  sphere  of  our 
observation.  In  some  portions  of  our  country  the  Kindergarten  has  been  adopted  as 
the  first  step  in  public  primary  traitling.  In  Massachusetts  its  public  use  is  confined 
to  a  very  few  instances ;  although,  under  the  auspices  of  private  enterprise  and  mu- 
nificence, it  has  become  quite  well  known  to  many  of  our  teachers  and  to  a  portion  of 
the  public.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  primary  schools  may  yet  be  greatly 
benefited  by  hints  obtained  from  a  careful  study  and  observation  of  Kindergarten 
principles  and  methods. 

The  Appendix  contains  four  papers  on  the  following  topics :  "  Hand- 
work instruction  in  Sweden,"  by  Prof.  John  M.  Ordway,  50  pages; 
^'Report  on  industrial  instruction  in  the  Dwight  school,  Boston,"  8 
pages;  "  Lessons  on  color  in  primary  schools,"  by  Miss  Lucretia  Crocker, 
of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  Boston  schools,  13  pages ;  "  Some 
European  industrial  art  schools,"  by  Charles  M.  Carter,  of  the  State 
Iformal  Art  School  of  Massachusetts,  40  pages. 

REPORT   ON   MANUAL   TRAINING-  IN   COMMON   SCHOOLS. 

These  papers  are  preceded  by  a  report  on  manual  training  in  the 
common  schools,  ^^%^til^dby  MiBfFsoft®^'^'^^  ^  ' ""'  ""  " '^ 
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tiou.  This,  as  thu  latest  word  spoken  by  the  educational  authorities  of 
Massachusetts,  is  here  given  as  wholly  germane  to  the  purpose  of  this 
special  report,  in  which  is  included  the  whole  subject  of  art  training, 
both  in  its  application  to  industry  and  in  its  fullest  aesthetic  develop- 
ment in  the  fine  arts : 

Tile  commitlee  appointed,  by  tlie  board  of  education  to  consider  aad  report  upon 
the  subject  of  industrial  education  in  common  schools,  would  beg  leave  to  report  as 
follows : 

The  subject  of  industrial  education  in  common  schools  has  been  for  some  time  under 
public  discussion.  References  may  be  found  to  it  in  several  annual  reports  by  the 
secretary  of  the  board  of  education  and  several  carefully  prepared  papers  have  ap- 
peared in  the  appendices  to  the  reports  of  the  board.  It  is  the  opinion  of  your  com- 
mittee that  the  time  has  come  when  the  subject  should  receive  more  speoiflo  attention 
from  the  board  Itself. 

It  is  a  question,  at  the  outset,  whether  the  very  words  "  industrial  education  "  is  not 
a.  misnomer  as  regards  anything  that  can  reasonably  be  proposed  for  public  schools. 
The  express  object  of  these  institutions  is  such  a  general  training  an  may  prepare  for 
any  occupation.  This  applies  to  every  study  in  our  common  schools  at  least.  If  it 
be  said  that  the  high  schools  afford  a  special  training  because  they  fit  for  college  or 
because  they  teSch  book-keeping,  it  may  justly  be  answered  that  even  book-keeping 
as  there  taught  is  only  a  branch  of  arithmetic,  not  carried  beyond  a  point  that  will 
be  useful  in  almost  any  pursuit ;  and  that  the  college  itself,  as  distinct  from  profes- 
sional schools,  claims  to  afford  only  a  general  training.  Bat  even  if  it  be  granted 
that  the  high  school  affords  a  special  training,  and  that  special  training  in  other  ways 
may  be  desired  by  some  pupils  who  are  designed  for  particular  pursuits,  the  legisla- 
ture has  sufScieutly  provided  for  that  view  of  the  case  by  allowing  each  town  or  city 
to  establish  technical  schools  for  itself,  in  which  "arts,  trades,  aud  occupations"  may 
be  taught.     (Pub.  Stat.,  chap.  44,  sec.  8.) 

Bat  the  real  question  is  not  of  industrial  schools  or  of  technical  schools.  We  are 
satisfied  that  the  object  of  our  common  schools,  as  they  now  are  and  should  be  oon- 
/  ducted,  is  to  give  a  general  preparation  for  the  duties  of  life  without  reference  to  any 
particular  vocation.  Up  to  a  certain  point  they  answer  that  demand  fairly  well. 
Many  of  the  published  criticisms  on  them  are,  in  our  opinion,  without  foundation.  It 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  common  schools  that  the  habit  of  mechanical  apprenticeship  is 
dying  out,  or  that  people  like  to  live  in  the  city  rather  than  in  the  country,  or  that 
young  men  and  women  preferthe  lighter  aud  more  lucrative  occupations  to  the  heavier 
and  more  cheaply  paid.  These  tendencies,  whether  they  are  for  good  or  evil,  are  the 
tendencies  of  the  time ;  and  our  common  schools  have  very  little  to  do  with  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  great  activity  of  the  community,  its  business  skill  and  its  in- 
ventive genius,  are  directly  traceable  in  a  large  measure  to  the  intellectual  stimulus 
given  by  the  common  school.  The  evil  tendencies  that  exist  are  in  spite  of  our  school 
system,  not  by  reason  of  it ;  and  those  evils  cannot,  in  onr  opinion,. be  reached,  except 
in  a  very  indirect  and  remote  way,  by  industrial  or  technical  training  in  our  schools. 

But  let  us  approach  the  matter  from  a  wholly  different  direction.  It  is,  we  take  it, 
the  object  of  our  common  schools  to  give  to  the  poorest  and  least  favored  children  the 
same  general  preliminary  education  that  we  should  all  wish  for  our  own  sons  aud 
daughters.  What  should  that  education  include?  It  would  include,  if  we  are  wise, 
not  only  what  is  now  taught  in  our  public  schools,  but  something  more.  That  some- 
thing more  is  something  which  many  wise  parents,  at  least  in  cities  aud  towns,  are 
now  forced  to  supply  out  of  their  private  moans  for  their  children,  the  rudimentary 
training  of  hand  as  well  as  eye.  To  learn  how  to  drive  a  nail  straight,  how  to  in- 
sert a  screw  neatly,  how  to  fit  two  edges  of  plank  together,  how  to  make  a  sijuare 
box,  is  to  obtain  an  elementary  education  almost  as  essential  as  to  know  that  two 
and  two  make  four.     It  is  really  the  principle  of  two  and  two,  worked  out  with  the 
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hand  as  well  as  the  brain.  It  is  to  abstract  knowledge  what  geometry  is  to  algebra. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  carry  it  very  far  or  td  apply  it  in  a  variety  of  fbrms.  A  little 
of  it  goes  a  great  way ;  but  that  little  is  so  important  that  early  education  is  very 
defective  without  it.  It  is  not  enough  to  "  pick  it  up."  A  boy  of  natural  mechanical 
aptitude  will  pick  it  up  in  his  father's  workshop  or  in  a  boat  builder's  shop.  But  most 
boys  have  access  to  no  such  place ;  and,  if  they  had,  there  is  no  one  to  teach  them  to 
do  it  carefully;  and,  moreover,  the  boys  who  have  least  mechanical  aptitude  are 
those  who  most  need  such  training.  Any  man  who  can  remember  the  delight  with 
which  he  first  learned  to  do  neatly  and  accurately  any  simple  thing  with  his  hands  — 
learned  from  a  sailor  to  tie  a  knot,  or  from  a  farmer  to  turn  a  furrow  —  ought  to  recog- 
nize the  value  of  making  it  apart  of  every  child's  training,  not  to  do  those  particular 
things,  but  to  use  his  ten  fingers  carefully  and  methodically  in  the  simplest,  cheap- 
est, and  most  convenient  way.  This  is  not  industrial  education.  Industrial  educa- 
tion is  too  large  a,  name  for  it.  It  embraces  the  elements  of  manual  training,  that 
is  all 

It  is  precisely  on  this  point  that  great  light  has  at  last  been  thrown  by  European 
example.  Until  lately  there  has  come  to  our  knowledge  no  attempt  in  this  direction, 
in  any  country,  which  has  seemed  of  any  particular  value  as  an  example  for  us.  We 
have  heard  of  class  schools,  cr  technical  schools,  or  schools  that  prepare  for  particular 
occupations,  as  that  for  watch  making,  at  Geneva,  Switzerland.  These  teach  noth- 
ing toward  our  end,  which  is  not,  as  has  been  said,  industrial  training  proper,  but 
manual  training  given  for  its  educational  value.  But  a  flood  of  light  has  just  been 
shed  upon  the  subject  by  the  report  of  Professor  Ordway.of  the  Institute  of  Technology, 
in  regard  to  manual  instruction  in  the  common  schools  of  Sweden. 

Of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  Sweden  is  probably  that  which  most  resembles  the 
United  States  of  America  in  its  habits,  traditions,  and  social  conditions. 

It  is  a  republic  under  the  form  of  monarchy ;  and  the  remark  is  often  made  that  no 
foreign  race  becomes  so  rapidly  assimilated  to  American  life  as  the  Swedish.  This 
is  the  first  point  of  great  value  to  us  in  the  Swedish  experiment.  The  second  point 
is,  that  it  aims,  precisely  as  we  aim,  at  manual  training  rather  than  industrial  educa- 
tion proper.  The  third  point  is,  that  though  we  have  just  called  it  an  experiment,  it 
has  long  ceased  to  be  an  experiment,  and  has  become  an  established  fact.  The  results 
will  he  found  stated  in  the  admirable  report  of  Professor  Ordway,  appended  to  this 
volume,  and  in  his  accompanying  translation  of  a  pamphlet  by  a  Norwegian  writer. 

The  essential  features  of  the  Swedish  plan  are  these  :  In  Stockholm,  a  city  of  about 
150,000  inhabitants,  every  grammar  school  has  now  a  room  fitted  up  for  joinei-'s  work, 
in  which  each  boy  is  taught  for  two  or  more  hours  in  every  week  the  rudiments  of 
joinery.  This  trade  was  deliberately  selected,  after  mature  consideration,  as  being 
the  simplest,  the  cheapest,  and  the  cleanest.  The  teaching  is  by  special  teachers,  but 
the  plan  is  there,  as  with  drawing  and  gymnastics  among  ourselves,  that  the  regular 
teachers  shall  ultimately  be  trained  to  supply  the  place  of  those  especially  employed. 
For  this  purpose  a  normal  school  for  such  teachers  has  been  established  by  private 
benevolence,  the  particulars  in  regard  to  which  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Ord way's  report. 

How  does  this  method  work  in  Stockholm  ?  It  seems  to  be  the  unanimous  testi- 
mony that  it  works  admirably.  Parents  who  were  not  at  first  favurable  to  it,  as  add- 
ing ono  more  study,  have  been  converted  to  it  by  finding  their  boys  much  more 
"  handy"  than  before  ;  and  it  has  so  increased  the  attractions  of  the  public  schools 
that  the  private  schools  are  now  obliged  to  introduce  similar  methods.  If  it  be  said 
that  some  of  this  attractiveness  is  due  to  novelty,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
first  introduction  of  the  system  was  in  1872  ;  that  it  has  been  practised  in  a  large 
part  of  the  city  of  Stockholm  for  five  years,  and  through  the  whole  city  for  two  years. 
This  certainly  gives  time  for  the  npvelty  to  have  worn  off.  Meanwhile  the  system  is 
steadily  spreading  through  the  whole  of  Sweden,  not  being  compulsory  by  any  gen- 
eral law,  but  encouraged  by  government  grants  and  by  gifts  from  mechanic  institutes. 

Your  committee  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  an  experiment,  so  prolonged 
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and  so  successful  as  this,  throws  a  new  light  on  the  whole  practical  problem.  Com- 
ing from  Sweden,  it  has  for  us  an  immediate  value,  such  as  it  might  not  possess  if 
only  put  in  operation  in  England  or  in  Austria.  Supposing  it  ever  so  desirable,  it 
will  no  doubt  require  further  consideration  and  adaptation  before  it  can  be  success- 
fully imitated  here.  Its  relations  with  the  question  of  sewing  in  schools,  for  instance, 
and  with  the  general  use  of  women  teachers,  are  yet  to  be  determined.  These  are 
almost  the  only  points  where  we  are  differently  situated  from  Sweden.  There  the 
teachers  are  generally  men,  and  the  girls  give  to  sewing  the  time  given  by  boys  to  the 
new  manual  training.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Professor  Ordway — which  we  share — that 
the  system  of  manual  training,  whenever  it  is  applied  here,  should  be  applied  to  girls 
as  well  as  boys,  even  if  sewing  be  in  some  way  combined  with  it ;  and  that,  if  this 
plan  be  adopted,  we  shall  ultimately  have  a  class  of  women  teachers  who  can  teach 
it  to  others.  These  are  matters  of  detail.  But  that  our  schools  need  some  further 
development  in  this  direction  is  to  our  minds  clear;  and  we^do  not  hesitate  to  avow 
the  opinion  that  it  would  afford  a  better  general  training  to  our  children  if  we  would 
curtail  several  hours  a  week  from  the  time  now  given  to  unnecessary  problems  in 
arithmetic  and  to  learning  the  names  of  villages  in  Siberia,  if  by  this  means  we  can 
teach  every  child  a  little  of  that  manual  facility  which  is  the  A  B  C  of  all  the  arts 
and  industries  of  the  world.  This  is  the  way  in  which  every  thoughtful  man  would 
reason  as  to  the  training  of  his  own  girls  and  boys;  and  why  should  he  not  reason  in 
the  same  way  in  regard  to  the  children  of  his  neighbors  ? 

The  fact  that  oven  on  a  small  scale  such  instruction  has  succeeded  so  well  in  the 
Dwight  School,  in  Boston,  whose  reports  we  also  publish  in  our  appendix;  the  fact 
that  the  mayor  of  one  of  our  great  manufacturing  cities  (Worcester)  has  expressed 
in  his  inaugural  address  the  demand  of  the  people  for  some  such  system ;  these  and 
many  other  considerations  indicate  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  serious  study  of 
the  question.  To  all  who  are  interested  in  that  study  we  recommend  the  report  of 
Professor  Ordway  as  giving  information  more  valuable  for  our  American  needs  than 
all  else  that  has  hitherto  been  written  on  the  subject. 

THO.  WENTWOETH  HIGGINSON, 

FRANCIS  A.  WALKER, 

A.  P.  STONE, 

ABBY  W.  MAY, 

Cominittee. 

So  runs  the  record  of  the  new  educational  movement  in  Massachu- 
setts, beginning,  as  we  have  here  noted,  with  an  intelligent,  concerted, 
and  successful  effort  to  introduce,  on  a  large  scale,  the  practical  study 
of  drawing  in  public  schools,  and  already  advancing,  as  is  shown  by 
this  latest  report  of  the  special  committee  of  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion, to  the  proposal  of  still  further  innovations  upon  old  educational 
ideas. 

Whether  the  plan  adopted,  and,  according  to  Professor  Ordway's  re- 
port, successfully  adopted,  in  the  comparatively  poor  comoiunities  of 
Sweden,  would  meet  with  a  like  success  here,  where  all  the  ordinary 
domestic  utensils  and  wooden  implements  are  made  so  cheaply  by  ma- 
chinery, is  at  least  problematical;  notwithstanding  the  analogies  traced 
by  the  committee  between  Sweden  and  the  CTnited  States ;  for,  while 
the  laws  of  mental  development,  and  therefore  the  logical  methods  of 
instruction,  must  be  held  to  be  common  to  all  human  beings,  the  cir- 
cumstances, needs,  and  changes  met  with  in  the  rapidly  developing  com- 
munities of  the  United  States  are  so  unlike  those  of  European  countries, 
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that  all  such  analogies,  based  upon  experiments  in  these  countries,  are, 
from  the  utter  unsimilarity  of  the  conditions,  likely  to  mislead. 

It  is  true  that  the  methods  by  which  the  mental  faculties  are  trained, 
or  manual  dexterity  is  acquired,  are  applicable  to  all  persons  and  can 
be  fairly  estimated  by  all  qualified  judges  wholly  independent  of  nation- 
ality ;  but  the  practical  success  of  a  given  plan,  relying,  as  in  this  case, 
partly  on  income  from  the  sale  of  work,  is  almost  absolutely  dependent 
upon  the  social  customs  and  pecuniary  condition  of  the  surrounding  com- 
munity ;  these  are  so  absolutely  different  in  Sweden  and  in  the  United 
States  as  to  render  comparison  almost  impossible.  The  experiment  of 
Mr.  Leland  in  Philadelphia  would  seem  to  furnish  a  more  practical  model 
for  similar  instruction  in  American  communities  than  any  Swedish  ex- 
periments would  be  likely  to  offer. 

THE   ART   ELEMENT   NEEDED    IN   THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Handwork  in  America,  to  be  of  any  value,  must  be  artistic;  in 
cheapness,  no  handwork  can  compete  with  the  products  of  American 
machinery. 

As  culture  increases,  this  A'alue  of  the  artistic  element  will  be  ever 
more  generally  recognized,  and  it  is  because  Walter  Smith's  system  of 
drawing  leads  directly  to  this  artistic  knowledge  and  to  the  develop 
ment  of  the  art  faculty  in  every  child  that  it  excels  cverj-  other  mode 
of  elementary  industrial  training.  It  is  the  basis  of  all,  and,  prose- 
cuted to  its  end  with  an  art  purpose,  it  will  suffice  for  the  needs  of  the 
professional  artist ;  while,  made  to  serve  the  ends  of  the  builder,  or 
the  engineer,  it  is  equally  serviceable  to  their  needs. 

One  fact  may  perhaps  be  as  well  noted  here  as  elsewhere,  and  that 
is,  that  as  in  this  report  the  various  institutions  are  described  and 
various  authorities  quoted  there  will  be  observed  a  sharp  discrepancy 
in  statements,  arising  from  the  almost  opposite  ideals  cherished  and 
ends  sought  by  the  several  educators.  One  will  seek  to  develop  indi- 
vidual art  workers,  and  will  emphasize  the  value  given  to  any  article 
or  work  by  the  personality  of  the  artist;  the  other  will  affirm  that 
the  great  need  of  the  age  and  of  America  is  a  class  of  trained  men 
capable  of  directing  machines ;  both  are  right,  for  each  of  these  classes 
of  trained  workers  are  needed,  and  the  unity  is  here  found  in  the  fact 
just  referred  to,  that  the  system  of  industrial  art  training  herein  advo- 
cated is  equally  serviceable  to  either.  Drawing  is  of  such  universal 
application  as  to  include  all. 

Even  in  this  rapid  review  of  the  history  of  the  development  and 
progress  of  industrial  education  in  Massachusetts  duringthe  past  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  as  shown  in  the  legislation  as  well  as  by  the  official 
publications  of  the  educational  authorities  of  the  State,  there  may  be 
observed  the  processes  by  which  the  conception  of  the  advanced  thinker 
becomes  slowly  embodied  in  the  laws.  The  need  of  a  given  movement 
is  first  recognized  by  a  few,  then  through  their  efforts  is  made  apparent 
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to  many,  till,  at  length,  an  intelligent  public  opinion  is  created,  and  the 
action  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  legislature  assembled  fol- 
lows as  a  matter  of  course.    Thus, 

The  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  by  the  process  of  the  snns. 

As  this  movement,  whose  progress  we  have  been  engaged  in  tracing 
began  with  a  sense  of  the  need  of  the  people  for  definite  training  in  in- 
dustrial art,  so,  standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  advance,  the  sense 
of  this  need  has  become  even  more  imperative.  The  value  of  this 
elementary  training  in  drawing  as  an  indispensable  part  of  all  public 
school  teaching  is,  in  Massachusetts,  so  thoroughly  recognized  by  the 
advocates  of  the  further  steps  in  technical  training  as  a  part  of  the 
free  education  provided  in  public  schools,  and  this  is  now  so  well 
understood  by  the  public  at  large,  that  it  "goes  without  saying,"  as 
the  French  phrase  it.  The  ability  to  draw  is  taken  for  granted  in  all 
discussions  of  the  advisability  of  adding  technical  training  to  the  sched- 
ules of  public  school  studies,  just  as  ability  to  read. is  assumed  in  all 
questions  of  the  introduction  of  new  literary  studies  in  the  higher  pub- 
lic schools. 

How,  and  by  what  instrumentalities,  such  a  wonderful  result  has  been 
brought  about  in  the  few  years  since  the  passage  of  the  law  in  1870 
will  appear  in  the  following  chapters  wherein  the  history  of  the  work  of 
Walter  Smith  and  his  coadjutors  and  scholars  is  recorded. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

HISTORICAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  EARLY  WORK  OF 
THE  NEW  STATE  ART  DIRECTOR. 

The  official  record  of  the  methods  adopted  by  Walter  Smith,  aa  State  art  director  of 
Massachusetts,  to  promote  the  introduction  of  art  industrial  education  throughout 
the  State,  as  given  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation, and  in  the  official  reports  made  by  the  State  art  director. 

These  means  were :  (1)  The  public  schools ;  (2)  the  free  evening  drawing  classes;  (.3) 
the  State  exhibitions  of  drawing;  (4)  teachers'  institutes;  (5)  the  State  normal 
schools;  (6)  the  State  Normal  Art  School.  Accounts  of  each  follow  separately  in 
the  order  here  named. 

I. 

Th0  conditions  accompanying  the  employment,  by  the  State  ednca- 
tional  authorities,  of  Professor  Walter  Smith,  as  agent  and  State  director 
of  art  education  are  incidentally  recited  by  Professor  Smith  in  his 
first  and  only  "  Report  on  Drawing  made  to  the  school  committee  of  the 
city  of  Boston,"  April  12,  1880,*  given  in  a  succeeding  chapter. 

The  history  of  this  transaction  and  of  the  first  few  months  of  the  ex- 
periment is  given  as  follows  in  the  thirty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  sec- 
retary of  the  board  of  education  for  1871.  The  report  of  the  board 
states  briefly  the  facts,  which  the  secretary,  after  relating  the  applica- 
tion of  the  board  for  an  enlarged  appropriation,  thus  recites : 
The  object  of  this  appropriation  was  twofold: 

First,  to  enable  the  board  to  secure,  if  practicable,  the  services  of  some  competent 
agent  to  give  aid  and  direction  in  a  more  systematic  and  thorough  course  of  art  In- 
struction in  the  normal  schools  ;  to  visit  the  cities  and  towns  required  by  the  law  of 
1870  to  maintain  classes  for  the  instruction  in  mechanical  drawing;  to  give  informa- 
tion and  assistance  to  school  committees  in  the  formation  of  such  classes,  and  the 
arrangement  of  suitable  courses  of  instruction  in  them ;  and,  lastly,  to  devise  and  aid 
in  giving  effect  to  some  practical  method  for  the  education  of  teachers  in  drawiug, 
who  shall  be  capable  of  giving  instruction  in  the  special  schools,  and  also  in  the 
common  schools. 

The  second  object  was  for  the  employment  of  local  visiting  agents  of 
the  schools,  with  no  special  reference  to  drawing. 

Early  in  the  year  the  subcommittee  to  whom  the  school  committee  of  Boston  had 
committed  the  subject  of  art  education  opened  a  correspondence  with  gentlemen  in 

*  School  Document  No.  7.     Report  on  Drawiug.     Addressed  to  the  School  Commit- 
tee of  the  City  of  Boston,  Mass.,  by  Walter  Smith,  Art  Master,  Director  of  Drawing  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  by  requisition  of  the  school  committee  on  February  10, 
1880.     Boston  :  Rockwell  &  Churchill,  city  printers,  No.  39  Arch  street.    1880.   pp.  G5, 
72 
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England,  with  the  object  of  procuring  a,  gentleman  having  the  requisite  qualifica,- 
tions  to  organize  classes  and  conduct  the  department  of  drawing  in  the  Boston 
schools  on  the  same  general  plan  that  music  is  so  successfully  taught  in  them. 

The  correspondence  resulted  in  an  invitation  to  Walter  Smith,  esq.,  the  head  mas- 
ter of  the  School  of  Art  in  Leeds,  to  accept  the  position.  In  June  last  Mr.  Smith 
vis  ted  this  country  with  the  view  of  examining  the  ground  personally  before  deciding 
the  question  of  removal.  Mr.  Smith  brought  the  most  ample  proofs  not  only  of  dis- 
tinguished ability  as  an  educator  in  his  favorite  department,  but  also  of  having  been 
equally  distinguished  for  his  skilful  and  successful  endeavors  in  organizing  schools 
of  art  in  numerous  cities  in  England,  a  branch  of  service  second  in  importance  to  no 
other  with  us. 

After  a  full  conference  with  Mr.  Smith  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  board,  in 
which  he  fully  explained  his  views  as  to  the  best  methods  of  organizing  and  carrying 
forward  the  work  in  hand,  the  committee  were  satisfied  of  the  expediency  of  procur- 
ing his  services  for  the  Commonwealth  for  such  portion  of  his  time  as  should  be 
agreed  upon  with  the  Boston  committee. 

The  agreement  was  made,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board,  to  pay  two-fifths  of 
Mr.  Smith's  salary  and  his  actual  travelling  expenses  for  a  like  proportion  of  his  time 
to  be  spent  in  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Having  accepted  the  joint  service  thus  tendered  to  him,  Mr.  Smith  returned  to 
England,  and  made  immediate  dispositions  for  his  final  departure.  He  was  also 
charged  with  the  duty  of  procuring  such  models  of  art,  drawings,  casts,  &c.,  as 
would  be  needed  for  use  in  his  visits  to  the  cities  and  towns  and  in  the  normal 
schools.  For  this  purpose  he  was  authorized  to  expend  $500,  which  was  appropri- 
ated by  the  board  from  the  income  of  the  Todd  fund. 

Having  procured  by  purchase,  and  by  the  gift  of  generous  friends  of  art  culture  in 
England  a  valuable  collection  of  models.  &c.,  suited  to  his  purpose,  Mr.  Smith  re- 
turned to  Massachusetts  early  in  the  autumn  and  commenced  his  work.  He  gave 
interesting  lectures  and  teaching  exercises  in  the  teachers'  institutes,  and  has  since 
been  engaged  in  visiting  and  giving  instruction  in  those  cities  and  towns  required  by 
the  statute  of  1870  to  maintain  adult  classes  in  mechanical  drawing.  In  this  service 
he  is  greatly  aided  by  the  collection  of  models  above  named.  These  have  been  la- 
belled and  catalogued,  and,  to  secure  safety  and  despatch  in  their  transportation 
and  arrangement  for  use,  are  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  curator,  who  is  a  compe- 
tent teacher  of  drawing,  and  in  this  way  also  does  good  service  in  supplementing  the 
labors  of  Mr.  Smith. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association  in  October  last, 
Mr.  Smith  delivered  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  address  on  "Art  education  and 
the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools."  This  address  was  listened  to  with 
profound  interest  by  a  large  body  of  the  leading  teachers  from  every  section  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  was  published  in  the  Massachusetts  Teacher  for  November.  It 
has  also  been  printed  by  the  board  in  pamphlet  form,  and  with  it  two  valuable 
papers  by  Professor  Thompson,  which  were  printed  by  the  board  in  1870. 

In  November  a  circnlar  was  issued  by  the  secretary  of  the  board  and  sent  to  the 
school  committee  of  each  town  and  city  in  the  Commonwealth  announcing  the  en- 
trance of  Mr.  Smith  upon  his  duties  as  State  director  of  art  education,  and  giving 
information  as  to  his  methods  of  procedure  and  the  means  of  securing  his  personal 
aid  and  advice  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  his  department. 

This  address  and  circnlar  will  he  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  report,  to  which 
reference  is  respectfully  invited. 

It  has  given  mo  great  pleasure  to  learn  that  the  teaching  exercises  and  more  popu- 
lar lectures  of  the  art  director  are  everywhere  received  with  a  high  degree  of  appro- 
bation. New  interest  is  awakened,  and  large  numbers  are  flocking  to  the  classes 
wherever  they  are  established.  Flourishing  classes  have  been  formed  in  all  but  two 
or  three  of  the  towns  and  cities  which  are  required  by  law  to  establish  them.    The 
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cliief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  forming  these  classes  lies  in  the  iliffioulty  of  procuring 
competent  teachers.  So  fast  as  this  obstacle  can  be  removed,  I  see  no  good  reason 
why  the  law  should  not  be  extended  in  its  scope  so  as  to  embrace  all  our  towns  hav- 
ing more  than  five  thousand  inhiibitants.  In  addition  to  the  work  already  alluded 
to,  the  "objective  point"  of  the  efforts  of  the  board  and  of  the  art  director  will  doubt- 
less be  the  preparation,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  of  competent  teachers,  both  for  the 
public  schools  and  for  special  classes.  To  this  end  it  will  be  the  duty  of  Mr.  Smith, 
as  soon  as  he  can  be  released  from  the  more  immediate  calls  of  the  towns  while  the 
evening  classes  are  in  session,  to  spend  as  much  effort  as  possible  in  the  normal  schools, 
with  the  view  of  giving  the  utmost  efaciency  to  the  instruction  in  drawing  given  in 
them  ;  for  on  these  schools  we  must  mainly  rely  for  efficient  aid  in  its  general  intro- 
duction as  a  branch  of  study  into  the  common  schools. 

Something  can  be  done,  as  heretofore,  in  the  teachers'  institutes.  Still  more, 
however,  might  be  expected  from  special  normal  classes,  to  be  opened  at  central 
points,  at  such  periods  of  the  year  as  would  best  accommodate  the  teachers  of  the 
vicinity.  A  special  appropriation  to  be  used  by  the  board  in  maintaining  such  classes 
to  a  limited  extent  for  the  purpose  of  experiment  at  least  would  be  of  signal  advantage. 

And  here  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  point  to  an  experiment  in  proof  of  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  such  special  classes.  In  July  last,  in  response  to  a.  circular  issued  by 
Mr.  Marble,  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  Worcester,  a  normal  class  of 
twenty-three  was  opened  in  the  rooms  of  the  Worcester  Free  Institute,  and  taught  by 
the  professors  of  the  institnte,  for  three  weeks,  two  lessons  each  day.  The  pupils 
paid  a  fee  of  |10  each  for  tuition,  the  use  of  the  rooms  being  generously  granted  by 
the  trustees  free  of  charge. 

Professor  Thompson,  of  the  Worcester  Free  Institute,  says,  in  a  note  to  myself:  "The 
class  is  not  as  large  as  it  would  have  been  at  any  time  except  just  at  the  close  of  the 
(school)  year,  in  hot  weather,  when  most  people  rest  and  travel.  That  the  class  was 
as  large  as  it  was  argues  the  need  of  it."  If,  as  was  the  case  in  founding  the  normal 
schools,  wealthy  citizens  or  manufacturing  corporations  would  make  liberal  appro- 
priations, to  be  supplemented  by  the  State,  for  the  establishment  of  schools  for  in- 
struction in  art  and  its  applications  to  the  industries  pursued  by  them,  such  an  impulse 
could  not  fail  to  be  given  to  the  work  so  auspiciously  begun  as  would  insure  the 
emancipation  of  these  industries  from  their  present  dependence  on  foreign  artisans, 
and  at  the  -same  time,  by  the  cooperation  of  the  State,  and  in  connection  with  the 
other  instrumentalities  which  I  have  named,  furnish  an  ample  sup'ply  of  teachers  to 
meet  the  demand  of  the  Commonwealth. 

It  is  the  view  which  I  have  of  the  vital  relations  of  this  subject,  alike  with  a  true 
progress  in  general  education  and  the  higher  success  in  our  industrial  pursuits,  which 
has  led  me  to  describe  so  much  in  detail  the  steps  taken  during  the  past  year,  and 
which  impels  me  to  express  the  hope  that  having  "put  the  hand  to  the  plough"  we 
shall  not  look  back  till  something  has  been  accomplished  worthy  of  the  importance 
of  the  subject  and  of  the  acknowledged  sagacity  and  intelligence  for  which  the  public 
acts  of  the  Commonwealth  are  so  generally  distinguished. 

The  board  had  announced  their  action  in  a  circular  addressed  to  the 
school  committees  of  the  State.  After  quoting  the  new  law  requiring 
the  teaching  of  drawing,  they  say:  ' 

In  order  to  furnish  the  necessary  information,  and  to  enable  cities  included  by  popu- 
lation under  the  law  above  recited  to  comply  with  its  enactments,  the  State  board  of 
education  has  appointed  a  special  officer,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  give  professional 
advice  on  all  technical  matters  relating  to  art  education  in  the  State,  and  in  other 
ways  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  board  in  respect  thereto,  as  its  officer.  It  has 
been  felt  that  to  engraft  this  comparatively  new  branch  of  instruction  upon  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  State,  and  to  make  it  the  subject  of  night-school  instruction, 
would  require  experienced  professional  knowledge  both  of  the  means  and  appliances 
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by  whicli  art  education  can  be  carried  out,  aud  for  its  organization  and  supervision 
when  established. 

The  means  adopted  by  the  board  to  secure  this  information  and  direction  have  been 
as  follows : 

The  city  of  Boston,  having  recently  appointed  a  head  master,  and  professor  of  art 
education  iu  its  Normal  Art  School,  and  director  of  the  night  classes  for  drawing,  es- 
tablished in  compliance  with  the  above  act,  and  having  only  need  for  the  employment 
of  a  portion  of  his  time,  the  State  board  has  also  secured  his  services  as  professional 
adviser  in  the  matter  of  art  education.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  late  of 
England,  has  entered  upon  his  duties  as  State  director  of  art  education,  and  the  object 
of  this  circular  is  to  explain  to  the  officers  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  State,  to  the 
teachers  of  the  public  schools  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  others  interested  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  arc  education,  how  they  may  avail  themselves  of  his  assistance.  Nu- 
merous applications  for  information,  arising  probably  from  a  desire  to  comply  with 
the  law,  have  made  the  issue  of  some  general  information  a  matter  ef  necessity. 

They  further  recite  the  need  of  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  public 
schoolteachers,  and  reprint  for  their  use  the  address  delivered  to  teachers 
by  Walter  Smith ;  also,  for  the  evening  classes,  a  programme  of  studies 
as  arranged  for  their  use  by  Professor  Smith  is  appended.  The  pro- 
grammes of  courses  of  study  prepared  by  Professor  Smith  some  years 
later,  supersede  this  early  wort,  and  are  given  here,  either  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  schools  and  classes,  or,  separately  among  the  appendices. 

The  opening  and  closing  passages  of  the  address  to  the  teachers 
referred  to  by  the  secretary  in  the  extracts  given  from  his  report  are 
here  given  as  showing  the  plan  Mr.  Smith  set  himself  to  accomplish  : 

In  the  presence  of  a  body  of  educationists  such  as  that  I  see  before  me,  I  need  not 
do  more  than  refer  to  the  fact  that,  by  the  law  of  Massachusetts,  art  education  has 
been  engrafted  upon  its  far-famed  system  of  public  instruction,  and  henceforward  will 
form  a  part,  and  I  hope  and  believe  no  unimportant  section,  of  its  excellent  organi- 
zation. Provision  for  the  instruction  in  drawing  of  teachers  and  children  in  the  public 
schools,  and  of  adults  in  the  night  classes,  either  has  been  already  made,  or  will  be 
arranged  for  as  opportunities  occur  and  teachers  can  be  found.  The  passing  of  this 
law  and  the  efforts  made  to  comply  with  it  will,  it  is  supposed,  create  a  desire  for  in- 
formation concerning  art  education  of  especial  interest  just  now  ;  and  this  must  be  the 
explanation  of  my  being  here  to-day.  Having  been  appointed  by  this  city  and  the 
State  to  assist  iu  their  development  of  art  education,  I  would  take  this  opportunity  of 
stating  that  I  believe  the  choice  of  the  art  authorities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  upon 
the  request  of  the  school  board  of  this  city,  fell  upon  me  for  recommendation  to  the 
appointments  I  now  hold  because,  though  acquainted  with  the  national  system  of 
my  own  country  and  of  other  European  states,  I  am  not  committed  to,  nor  do  I  wholly 
approve  of,  any  one  of  them,  but  believe  in  the  construction  of  a  system  in  a  country 
where  the  subject  is  new.  We  can  adapt  the  good  parts  of  all  the  old  methods  to  the 
requirements  of  this  country  and  omit  all  i  he  bad  parts.  Aud  there  can  be  no  reason 
why  the  thoroughness  which  characterizes  the  general  education  of  Massachusetts 
should  not  influence  and  give  tone  to  any  iiistruction  in  technical  subjects  which  may 
be  added  to  it.  Whilst  we  may  thus  profit  by  the  experience  of  other  nations  and 
older  civilization  than  our  own,  there  will  be  many  features  of  this  country  and  of 
society  so  superior  to  theirs,  and  so  much  more  favorable  to  the  development  and  ad- 
vancement of  education,  that  I  look  forward  to  a  future  iu  which  our  field  of  art  edu- 
cation shall  in  no  prominent  part  be  a  reflex  of  others,  but  be  a  combination  of  ex- 
cellences that  will  offer  a  modrl  for  their  imitation. 

So  much  of  a  general  introduction  I  conceived  to  be  necessary  before  speaking  prac- 
tically on  the  subject  we  are  about  to  consider.     •     •     * 
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I  feel  now  that  I  have  occupied  more  than  I  had  a  right  to  of  your  valuable  time, 
and  with  a  few  words, will  conclude.  It  is  difficult,  without  illustrations  and  exam- 
ples of  reference,  to  convey  clearly  all  that  is  meant  about  a  system  of  art  education. 
Being  here  also  a  comparatively  new  subject,  I  have  been  precluded  from  appealing 
to  your  remembrance  of  exhibitions  and  public  displays  of  the  works  of  students.  It 
was  intended  to  have  here  to-night  a  collection  of  drawings,  the  property  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  recently  acquired,  partly  by  gift  and  partly  by  purchase,  from  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  in  London,  illustrating  the  course  of  study  in  English 
echools  of  art.  Practical  difficulties  stood  in  the  way  of  this ;  but  I  am  enabled  to 
refer  yon  to  an  exhibition  which  is  shortly  to  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  society  of 
artists  in  Boston,  which  every  lover  of  art  and  friend  of  art  education  should  see.  In- 
cluding two  valuable  collections  of  students'  drawings,  the  one  just  referred  to  and 
another  which  is  the  property  of  the  city  of  Boston,  there  will  be  also  sets  of  works 
displaying  the  systems  of  art  education  in  France  and  in  Belgium.  The  three  sys- 
tems are  entirely 'different,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  roe  in  saying,  when  you 
see  the  works,  that  each  has  great  and  distinctive  merits.  The  exhibition  will  offer 
the  materials  also  for  a  comparison  of  results  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
the  educationist.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  it  will  be  opMi  in  about  a  fort- 
night from  the  present  time. 

Upon  a  just  recognition  of  the  good  features  in  the  systems  of  countries  where  the 
subject  is  not  a  new  one,  and  a  deliberate  consideration  of  our  own  circumstances  and 
requirements,  let  us  hope  in  time  to  establish  a  sound  system  of  art  education  in  this 
State.  It  is  not  a  branch  of  education  capable  of  a  very  rapid  growth,  for  yon  know 
that  "art  is  long,"  but  the  same  wisdom  that  has  built  up  the  magnificent  educa- 
tional system  of  Massachusetts  will,  I  feel  confident,  be  as  capable  of  perfecting  and 
completing  each  phase  and  feature  that  it  may  be  considered  desirable  to  add  to  that 
system,  and  having  passed  the  law  that  it  shall  be  done,  will  be  in  no  disposition  to 
look  back,  or  be  impatient  and  lose  heart  if  the  highest  results  do  not  immediately 
manifest  themselves. 

We  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  in  beginning  with  the  public  schools,  we 
are  beginning  at  the  right  end,  and  we  have  the  prospect  of  possessing  before  very 
long  a  central  institute  of  art  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Art,  which  will  be  like  the 
headquarters  of  fine  art  for  the  State.  The  education  of  teachers  will  bo  provided  for 
in  the  city  by  the  Normal  Art  School,  and  before  very  long  there  will  be  hardly  a 
school  in  which  satisfactory  instruction  is  not  given.  The  supply  of  examples  to  carry 
on  an  efficient  course  of  art  education  will  follow  upon  the  demand  for  them  without 
unnecessary  delay,  and  thus  I  maintain  that  the  prospects  of  naturalizing  the  subject 
and  providing  for  its  development  are  of  the  most  encouraging  character.  Above  all, 
there  are  men  in  this  city  and  State  who  take  the  most  comprehensive  view  of  the 
public  aspect  of  this  question,  and  are  disposed  to  spare  neither  their  time  nor  their 
means  in  carrying  it  through.  To  them,  and  to  all  others  who  assist  in  the  cause,  I 
wish  all  success,  and  feel  a  strong  gratification  on  my  own  part  that  I  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  help  in  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of  art  education  in  this  great  country. 

After  the  experiment  had  been  in  progress  a  little  more  than  a  year, 
the  State  board  of  education,  in  their  thirty-sixth  annual  report,  for 
1872,  treated  the  subject  at  length.  As  showing  how  comprehensive  in 
their  intent  was  the  plan  of  the  new  art  education,  and  as  reciting,  in 
brief,  the  progress  of  work,  and  especially  for  their  testimony  as  to  the 
ability  and  efficiency  of  the  art  director,  their  statements  are  here  quoted 
in  full : 

During  the  last  few  years,  the  subject  of  art  education  has  been  more  than  once 
brought  before  the  legislature,  and,  in  view  of  its  high  importance  in  connection  with 
the  improvement  of  our  system  of  public  schools,  and  in  relation  to  the  promotion  of  our 
industrial  interests,  the  board  deem  it  necessary  to  invite  attention  to  it  again  at  this 
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time.  About  four  years  ago  several  gentlemen  of  high  standing  in  the  community, 
and  having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  State,  sent  a  petition  to  the  legislature,  setting  forth  the  disadvantages  under 
which  our  manufacturers  have  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  for  want  of 
workmen  skilled  in  "drawing  and  other  arts  of  design,"  and  asking  that  this  board 
might  be  directed  to  "  report  in  detail  some  definite  plan  for  introducing  schools  for 
drawing,,  or  instruction  in  drawing,  free  to  all  men,  women,  and  children,  inall  towns 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  more  than  five  thousand  inhabitants."  The  prayer  of  the 
petitioners  was  granted,  and,  in  a  report  on  the  subject  submitted  to  the  legislature 
by  this  board,  it  was  recommended,  first,  that  drawing  be  made  an  obligatory  branch 

in  the  public  schools ;  and,  second,  that  all  cities  and  towns  having  more  than 

inhabitants  be  required  to  make  provision  for  giving  free  instruction  in  industrial 
and  mechanical  drawing  to  men,  women,  and  children.  The  recommend atiou  was 
adopted  in  the  act  of  May  16,  1870,  the  latter  requirement  being  made  applicable  to 
cities  and  towns  containing  upwards  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 

This  was  not  intended  or  understood  to  be  all  the  legislation  that  would  be  needed 
for  the  complete  development  of  such  a  system  of  art  education  as  the  best  interests 
of  the  community  require.  It  was  regarded  as  only  the  first  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  general  idea  of  the  plan  was  to  lay  a  broad  foundation  for  art  culture  by 
universal  instruction  in  elementary  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  providing  instruc- 
tion in  the  higher  stages  of  art  in  drawing  classes  and  special  art  schools.  "  A  school 
of  art,"  says  Mr.  "Walter  Smith,  "  should  be  designed  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
knowledge  of  elementary  drawing  in  such  subjects  as  free  hand,  model,  geometric,  and 
simple  linear  perspective  drawing  has  already  been  acquired,  and  its  mission  is  to 
take  up  the  student  upon  his  leaving  the  common  school,  and  carry  on  his  general 
art  education  to  a  higher  level  firstly,  and  guid©  it  in  a  special  direction  afterwards. 
The  school  should  be  to  artisans  what  the  university  is  to  the  professional  man ;  and 
to  such  professions  as  those  of  the  architect  and  engineer  it  should  be  a  professional 
school  also."  In  the  cities  and  larger  towns  a  good  beginning  has  been  made  in  pro- 
viding for  instruction  in  elementary  drawing  in  the  public  schools ;  but  to  give  full 
effect  to  this  part  of  the  plan  throughout  the  State,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to 
make  special  provisions  in  temporary  drawing  classes  or  otherwise  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  great  mass  of  the  teachers  for  the  work  required  of  them.  An  account  of 
the  progress  made  in  the  establishment  of  classes  in  industrial  drawing,  up  to  the  be- 
ginning of  last  year,  was  given  in  the  last  report  of  the  secretary.  It  appears  that 
such  classes  were  formed  in  all  but  two  or  three  of  the  cities  and  towns  required  by 
law, to  make  provision  for  them,  and  pupils  eagerly  flocked  to  them  in  large  numbers 
from  mechanical  and  manufacturing  establishments  of  every  description. 

During  the  last  year  the  progress  in  this  branch  has  been  equally  encouraging.  Per- 
haps no  other  educational  improvement  undertaken  in  the  State  ever  met  with  more 
general  and  hearty  favor  than  has  been  accorded  to  this.  Whatever  difference  of  opin- 
ion may  exist  as  to  the  desirableness  or  practicability  of  aesthetic  culture  as  a  branch 
of  common  school  education,  there  is  now  a  tolerably  general  agreement  among  well 
informed  persons  as  to  the  commercial  value  of  instruction  in  the  various  departments 
of  industrial  art,  especially  in  a  community  largely  engaged  in  mechanical  and  manu- 
facturing pursuits. 

As  a  means  of  ascertaining  what  had  been  done  in  the  different  free  industrial  draw- 
ing classes  of  the  cities  and  towns  where  they  had  been  established,  and  of  creating 
a  deeper  and  more  intelligent  interest  in  art  education,  an  exhibition  of  the  works 
produced  by  the  students  was  held  in  Boston  on  May  16,  17,  and  18, 1872,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  that  of  the  pupils  of  the  Boston  public  schools.  This  exhibition  attracted 
a  large  number  of  visitors,  and  evidently  imparted  a  new  impulse  to  the  movement  in 
favor  of  art  culture.  A  report  on  the  merits  of  the  productions  exhibited  were  made 
by  a  competent  board  of  examiners,  and  largely  disseminated  through  the  newspaper 
press. 
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For  a  detailed  account  of  the  work  of  the  past  year  in  this  department  of  our  educa 
tional  system,  the  hoard  heg  leave  to  refer  to  the  able  report  herewith  printed,  of  Mr. 
Walter  Smith,  the  aocoinplished  State  director  of  art  education,  whose  services  in  this 
capacity  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  The  securing  of  an  art  master 
possessing  such  a  rare  comhina,(ion  of  liberal  art  culture,  technical  knowledge,  teaching 
power,  and  practical  executive  ability,  was  a  piece  of  singular  good  fortune  on  the 
part  of  the  State,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  legislature  will  provide  the  requisite  means 
for  retaining  the  services  of  this  able  and  much  needed  educator.  Such  talent  ought 
to  command  a  liberal  compensation. 

While  we  would  hold  up  first  and  foremost,  as  the  proper  motive  for  making  ample 
provision  for  education,  the  paramount  object  of  forming  thereby  healthy,  intelligent, 
moral,  self  directing,  and  self  governing  men  and  women,  harmoniously  developed, 
and  capable  of  fulfilling  their  destiny  as  rational  beings,  still  the  direct  positive  value 
in  dollars  and  cents  of  any  branch  of  knowledge  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  And  in  re- 
gard to  the  branch  under  consideration,  the  question,  "Will  it  pay?"  taken  in  the 
commercial  sense,  can  be  answered,  it  is  believed,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  every 
intelligent  business  man.  The  money  value  of  education  in  industrial  art  to  a  manu- 
facturing people  is  not  a  matter  of  theory  or  speculation.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
by  experience  in  different  countries.  The  following  interesting  and  instructive  state- 
ment of  the  pecuniary  results  of  art  training  in  England  is  quoted  from  the  ex- 
cellent book  recently  published,  entitled  Art  Education,  Scholastic  and  Industrial, 
by  Walter  Smith,  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  thfe  school  committees  in  the 
State:     «     *     * 

"  Within  the  last  five  and  twenty  years  we  have  seen  a  wonderful  change  take  p1a<!e 
in  the  money  value  of  the  manufactures  of  England.  Whilst  the  cost  of  producing 
most  of  the  products  of  industrial  art  has  decreased  by  about  one  half,  through  the 
invention  of  various  machines  and  the  discovery  of  labor  saving  processes,  the  actual 
value  of  the  manufactured  articles,  taking  one  branch  of  manufacture  with  another, 
is  nearly  doubled,  and  this  difference  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  alteration  in 
the  value  of  money.     How,  then,  is  it  to  be  explained  ?    Simply  thus : 

"A  manufactured  article,  whether  a  garment,  apiece  of  porcelain,  an  article  of  fur- 
niture, or  even  n  golden  chalice,  may  be  said  to  possess  three  elements  of  value : 
First,  the  raw  material;  second,  the  labor  of  production;  third,  the  art  character. 
The  two  first,  in  some  cases,  are  a  large  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  whole,  and 
where  no  art  whatever  is  displayed  It  forms  the  whole  value.  But  in  a  vast  majority 
of  the  manufacturing  products  of  every  country  the  elements  of  cost  of  material  and 
cost  of  labor  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  third  element,  viz,  art  ctar- 
acter.  It  is  that  which  makes  the  object  attractive  and  pleasing,  or  repulsive  or  un- 
interesting to  the  purchaser,  and  is  consequently  of  commercial  value.  In  many  ob- 
jects where  the  material  is  of  little  or  no  intrinsic  worth  the  taste  displayed  in  their 
design  forms  the  sole  value  or  the  principal,  and  it  has  been  the  general  elevation  of 
that  element  which  has  nearly  doubled  the  commercial  value  of  English  manufac- 
tures. I  am  not  aware  of  any  great  improvement  of  material  or  of  demand,  but  have 
seen  with  my  own  eyes  an  advance  in  the  artistic  element  in  many  branches  of  Brit- 
ish industry  from  a  condition  closely  bordering  upon  the  barbarism  of  savat'e  races  to 
the  refinement  of  the  greatest  art  epochs.  And  it  has  not  been  an  exceptional  case 
or  a  development  in  one  direction  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances.  If  we  take  pot- 
tery, glass,  porcelain,  terra  cotta,  metal  work  in  wrought  iron,  brass,  bronze,  silver 
plate,  goldsmiths'  work,  jewellery,  paper  hanging,  carpets,  parquetry,  encaustic  tiles, 
furniture,  cabinet  making,  upholstery,  stained  glass,  mural  decoration,  wood  and 
stone  carving,  chasing,  enamelling,  lace  making,  embroidery,  all  show  that  infusion  of 
taste  which  has  in  all  cases  increased,  and  in  many  cases  doubled,  their  value  in  the 
market  in  five  and  twenty  years.  Now,  just  as  drawing  is  the  only  universal  lan- 
guage, so  art  is  an  almost  universal  currency,  and  amongst  civilized  races  is  univer- 
sal.    With  this  remarkable  characteristic  that,  let  the  art  in  a  thing  be  good  art 
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baaed  upon  natural  laws,  and  treated  with,  consistency  and  puvity  of  feeling,  and  it 
shall  consecrate  the  material  which  it  ennobles,  so  that  lapse  of  time  will  add  to  its 
value  until  antiquity  enshrines  it." 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  drawing  classes  was  commenced  under  the  require- 
ments of  the  act  of  1870  it  became  apparent  that  the  chief  difficulty  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  this  movement  was  that  of  providing  competent  teachers.  To  remedy  this 
difficulty  a  proposition  was  laid  before  the  committee  on  education  of  the  legislature 
of  last  year  for  an  appropriation  of  the  sum  of  |10,000  for  the  establishment  of  a 
State  normal  art  school,  where  art  n'atters  might  receive  the  requisite  training. 
Although  the' arguments  in  favor  of  that  measure  apparently  satisfied  the  committee 
of  its  expediency,  it  was  deemed  best  to  postpone  action  upon  it  until  its  objects  and 
bearings  were  more  generally  understood.  The  board  would  now  respectfully  urge 
upon  the  attention  of  the  legislature  the  importance  of  making  immediate  provision 
for  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  school  for  the  thorough  training  of  art  teach- 
ers. It  is  quite  certain  that  the  adoption  of  this  measure  is  only  a  question  of  time, 
and  the  longer  it  is  delayed  the  greater  will  be  the  waste  of  time  and  money. 

It  was  suggested  by  the  secretary  in  his  last  report  that  the  statute  requiring  pro- 
vision to  be  made  for  drawing  classes,  should  be  extended  in  its  scope,  so  as  to  embrace 
all  towns  having  morethan  five  thousand  inhabitants.  This  suggestion  meets  with  the 
cordial  approval  of  the  board,  and  it  is  commended  to  the  favorable  coifsideral  ion  of  the 
legislature.  They  would  also  recommend  in  this  connection  that  the  valuable  report 
of  the  director  of  art  education,  giving  a  full  account  of  his  doings  in  his  official 
capacity,  and  of  the  progress  and  deficiencies  in  his  department  of  instruction,  be 
ordered  to  be  printed  for  gratuitious  circulation. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  new  art  director,  to  which  the  board 
awards  such  emphatic  approval,  is  also  here  inserted  as  giving  the  best 
possible  account  of  the  means  adopted  by  him  for  the  introduction  of 
the  new  .study,  thus  rendering  it  of  great  value  to  those  contemplating 
a  like  undertaking;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  other  States  and 
communities  in  this  country,  seeing  the  methods  and  results  of  the 
efforts  in  Massachusetts,  will  "  go  and  do  likewise." 

To  fhe  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education : 

Gentlbmen  :  I  have  much  pleasure  in  submitting  to  the  State  board  of  education 
the  following  report  of  my  operations  as  director  of  art  education  in  the  State,  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  my  appointment.  For  though  my  employment  began  on  June  1, 
1871,  part  of  the  half  year  remaining  was  spent  in  Europe  selecting  examples  and 
drawings,  and  the  rest  in  preliminary  arrangements  here,  for  the  worls:  to  be  done  in 
the  future,  so  that  the  report  I  how  submit  is  practically  for  the  year  1872. 

THE  TRAVELLING  MDSEUM. 

On  returning  to  England  in  June,  1871,  with  the  authorization  from  the  board  to 
expend  the  sum  of  $500  in  models  and  examples  for  study,  to  form  a  travelling  collec- 
tion for  temporary  exhibition  in  cities  and  towns,  I  endeavored  to  choose  a  compact 
selection,  which  would  represent  especially  those  branches  of  educational  and  indus- 
trial art  the  act  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  of  1870  was  designed  to  foster  and 
establish.  It  will  perhaps  be  remembered  that  acting  on  my  suggestion  whilst  on  a 
short  visit  to  this  country,  the  board  made  an  application  to  the  English  foreign 
office,  through  Lord  Teuterden,  for  specimens  of  the  works  of  students,  illustrating 
the  stages  of  study  in  English  schools  of  art.  The  officers  of  the  science  and  art 
departments  at  South  Kensington,  cooperating  with  the  foreign  office,  readily  under- 
took to  prepare  a  set  of  drawings  and  paintings  for  this  purpose,  to  present  to  the 
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State  all  such  worka  as  were  already  in  their  possession,  and  purchase  from  studeuU 
as  many  as  were  required  to  complete  the  set ;  also  to  prepare  the  works  by  mount- 
ing and  labelling  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition,  whilst  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
was  expected  to  reimburse  the  department  for  actual  outlay  of  money  and  for  the 
cost  of  materials  in'  the  preparation  of  the  examples.  The  selection  of  works  was ' 
made  with  the  greatest  liberality  by  the  officers  of  the  department,  and  thus  for 
the  trifling  expenditure  of  $150  the  State  secured  forty  drawings  and  paintings 
of  great  value,  and  forming  an  invaluable  means  of  advancing  art  education  in 
this  country.  Several  of  the  paintings  are  each  worth  hundreds  of  dollars,  but  the 
educational  value  of  them  in  a  series  of  students'  works  is  greater  st'.ll. 

These  drawings  and  the  copies,  casts,  and  models  were  purchased  and  brought  here 
for  the  f  500  voted  by  the  board,  and  after  arrival  were  fitted  in  proper  travelling  cases, 
to  equip  them  for  the  dangers  of  the  road.  The  object  of  having  a  small  collection 
of  this  kind  was  twofold  :  first,  to  show  in  the  various  cities  and  towns  of  Massachu- 
setts the  apparatus  and  examples  for  the  equipment  and  furnishing  of  a  drawing 
class  or  school  of  art ;  secondly,  to  display  by  the  actual  works  of  students  in  such 
schools,  the  success  which  might  be  expected  to  follow  the  introduction  of  art  educa- 
tion here. 

The  manner  in  which  the  collection  was  intended  to  be  and  has  been  used  is  as 
follows : 

When  a  city  has  applied  to  me  for  assistance  in  bringing  the  subject  of  art  educa- 
tion before  the  citizens,  and  is  willing  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  an  exhibition, 
the  collection  is  placed  at  its  disposal  for  a  week.  It  has  generally  been  sent  to  the 
city  on  Monday,  prepared  for  exhibition  on  Tuesday,  and  open  to  the  public  for 
the  last  four  days  of  the  week.  Doring  two  of  the  last  days  of  the  week  I  hare 
been  present  in  the  city,  holding  conferences  and  giving  lectures  and  addresses  illn.i- 
trative  of  the  exhibition,  and  describing  the  manner  in  which  art  teaching  may  be 
introduced  into  the  common  schools  and  night  classes. 

Following  out  this  programme,  exhibitions  have  been  held  in  Worcester,  New  Bed- 
ford, Lawrence,  Lowell,  Springfield,  Northampton,  Haverhill,  Lynn,  Newburyport, 
Fall  River,  Chelsea,  Salem,  Charlestown,  Newton,  and  Gloucester,  in  all  of  which  cities 
great  interest  was  displayed  in  the  collection,  and  the  exhibitions  were  very  numer- 
ously attended. 

The  experiment  was  first  tried  of  sending  the  cases  containing  the  objects  and  ex- 
amples by  the  ordinary  express,  not  in  the  charge  of  a  special  cnstodian  to  protect 
them.  On  the  first  journey  thus  made,  exactly  one-third  of  the  casts,  cases,  and  pict- 
ure glasses  were  hopelessly  destroyed,  and  as  each  city  has  to  pay  for  all  damages  to 
the  collection  whilst  travelling  to  or  being  exhibited  in  that  city,  this  was  a  heavy 
tax.  Moreover,  at  this  rate,  I  estimated  that  it  would  take  about  three  journeys  to 
destroy  the  whole  collection.  To  prevent  this  I  therefore  appealed  to  the  board  to 
appoint  a  curator,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  take  the  museum  to  and  from  each  city, 
to  superintend  its  display,  and  assist  me  in  clerical  work  connected  with  my  visits  to 
and  correspondence  with  the  cities.  .  This  the  board  agreed  to,  and  appointed  Mr.  W. 
T.  Meek  to  the  office ;  since  which  time,  though  the  collection  has  travelled  to  and 
from  fourteen  localities,  only  one  accident  has  happened,  and  a  trifling  one,  to  one 
object. 

I  have  to  suggest  that  a  place  be  provided  in  Boston  where  the  collection  could  be 
safely  kept  and  occasionally  displayed,  for  it  would  be  thereby  doing  good  work,  when 
not  being  used  for  exhibition  away  from  Boston.  At  the  present  time  it  has  to  be  left 
locked  up  in  the  travelling  cases,  in  any  of  the  passages  of  the  State  House  where 
there  hapens  to  be  room,  or  more  safely  stowed  away  in  the  dark  chambers  of  the 
cellar.  When  a  normal  art  school  has  been  established,  the  home  of  the  collection 
will  naturally  be  in  it,  and  valuable  indeed  will  be  its  influence  upon  the  students. 
A  catalogue  of  the  collection  is  appended  to  this  report. 
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PERSONAL  VISITS  TO   CITIES. 

I  have  regarded  it  to  be  my  duty  to  place  myself  unreservedly  at  the  service  of  any 
city  in  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  art  education  in  every  form.  To 
carry  out  this,  my  work,  in  the  various  cities  I  have  visited,  has  come  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads : 

(1)  Holding  conferences  with  school  committees  and  superintendents. 

(2)  Addressing  and  giving  instruction  in  drawing  to  teachers. 

(3)  Addressing  public  meetings  of  citizens,  called  for  the  special  purpose  of  consid- 
ering the  subject  of  industrial  drawing,  as  required  to  be  taught  by  the  legislature. 

(4)  Examining  the  night  classes  already  established  in  the  various  cities,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  law. 

(5)  Arranging  for  holding  the  exhibition  of  the  travelling  art  educational  collection, 
and  explaining  it  when  on  exhibition. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  visited  and  discharged  the  above  duties  in  every  city 
of  the  Commonwealth  which  has  desired  to  avail  itself  of  my  services,  and  applied 
to  me  for  them,  and  am  pleased  to  report  that  in  all  I  have  found  the  best  feeling  on 
the  subject  of  industrial  art  education,  and  a  strong  desire  to  see  it  made  an  inte- 
gral portion  of  the  system  of  general  education.  Of  the  twenty  three  cities  and  towns 
which  come  under  the  operation  of  the  act  of  1870,  as  having  a  population  of  ten  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  Ihave  visited  eighteen,  viz :  Boston,  Worcester,  Haverhill,  Lawrence, 
Lowell,  Lynn,  New  Bedford,  Newton,  Northampton,  Springfield,  Taunton,  Cambridge, 
Charlestown,  Fall  River,  Newburyport,  Salem,  Chelsea,  and  Gloucester.  The  five  cities 
or  towns  which  have  not  yet  responded  to  my  offer  of  cooperation  are,  Somerville, 
Pittsfield,  Pitchburg,  Holyoke,  and  North  Adams. 


CONFERENCES. 

In  my  conference  with  school  committees  I  have  recommended  that,  to  introduce 
drawing  into  the  common  schools,  the  regular  teachers  should  be  instructed  by  a 
special  teacher  of  drawing,  and  that  they  be  then  required  to  instruct  their  scholars, 
and  have  done  this  both  because  of  its  economy  and  efftciency.  On  principle  I  object 
to  special  teachers  being  employed  in  the  public  schools  for  the  purpose  of  element- 
ary teaching,  for  the  regular  teachers  are  thereby  set  aside  and  their  inefScienoy 
proclaimed.  Whatever  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  little  children  to  learn  it  cannot  be 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  adult  teachers  can  also  learn ;  and  inasmuch  as  this 
question  has  passed  out  of  the  region  of  theory  into  the  relms  of  experience,  and  it 
has  been  found  that  every  willing  teacher  can  both  learn  and  successfully  teach  ele- 
mentary drawing,  any  school  committee  which  will  provide  for  the  instruction  of  its 
teachers  may  now  introduce  the  teaching  of  drawing  into  its  schools  with  the  great- 
est ef&ciency.  My  advice  has  been  followed  in  many  cities,  with  good  results,  and  I 
hope  before  the  year  1873  is  past  every  city  and  town  in  the  Commonwealth  will  have 
thus  provided  sound  instruction  in  the  schools. 

With  reference  to  the  instruction  given  in  night  classes,  I  have  found  much  misun- 
derstanding arising  from  the  way  in  which  the  act  of  1870  is  worded.  It  reads : 
"Sec.  2.  Any  city  or  town  may,  and  every  city  or  town  having  more  than  ten 
thousand  inhabitants  shall,  annually  make  provision  for  giving  free  instruction  in 
industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  either  in  day 
or  evening  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  school  committee."  The  expression  or 
mechanical  drawing  has  been  understood  by  some  school  committees  to  limit  the  in- 
struction to  mechanical  drawing,  the  latter  term  being  regarded  as  the  interpretation 
of  the  former,  viz,  industrial  drawing ;  and  thus  they  have  felt  that  by  this  interpre- 
tation freehand' drawing  and  design  were  excluded  from  the  meaning  of  the  act,  and 
that  they  had  no  power  to  provide  instruction  in  those  subjects.  To  remedy  this 
fruitful  cause  of  mi8understen£to^L^ul/i»SBggSI$/i(hf  altefatiou  of  the  act,  to  omit 
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the  word  mechanical,  as  only  describing  a  department  of  industrial  drawing,  and  to 
let  the  act  read,  "free  instruction  in  industrial  drawing  and  modelling,"  the  two  last 
words  being  added  so  as  to  include  instruction  in  the  sculptural  and  plastic  arts,  val- 
uable for  those  artisans  and  others  who  are  engaged  in  carving,  plastering,  model- 
ling, and  the  constructive  trades  generally. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  free  night-classes  has  been  necessarily  limited  to  such 
subjects  as  draughtsmen  could  be  found  to  teach.  The  profession  of  the  trained  art 
master  does  not  at  present  exist  in  this  country,  and  therefore  school  committees  have 
to  rely  for  the  instruction  given  to  draughtsmen  employed  in  factories  or  workshops, 
and  the  instruction  has  been  generally  limited  to  those  branches  of  industrial  draw- 
ing to  which  the  teachers  are  alone  accustomed.  When  an  artist  or  architect  has  been 
employed,  the  limitation  has  been  as  great,  specialties  only  having  been  taught. 

An  important  amount  of  excellent  teaching  has  undoubtedly  been  done  within 
these  lines,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  cover  the  field  of  industrial  drawing.  The  indus- 
tries of  this  country  are  very  varied  in  their  nature,  and  the  drawing  which  may  be 
useful  to  one  branch  may  be  nearly  useless  to  many  others.  Unless  the  representa- 
tives of  all  these  industries  can  obtain  the  instruction  most  useful  to  them,  they  can 
hardly  be  said  to  obtain  instruction  in  industrial  drawing.  The  study  of  machine- 
drawing  by  a  painter  and  decorator,  does  not  bear  on  his  industrial  pursuit,  and 
therefore  to  him  it  is  not  industrial  drawing.  The  variety  of  the  industries  of  this 
country  may  be  expected  to  increase  rather  than  diminish,  and  it  is  therefore  a  matter 
of  some  consequence  to  provide  instruction  of  a  more  general  character,  as  well  as  a 
wider  range  of  special  studies ;  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  can  only  be  secured  by 
the  training  of  teachers  for  the  work.  This  difficulty  wiU  sooner  or  later  have  to  be 
met. 

I  may  again  say  that  the  two  great  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  success  in 
promoting  art  education  are,  first,  the  want  of  good  examples  with  which  to  give 
instruction ;  and  second,  the  want  of  teachers  of  sufficiently  wide  acquirements  to 
teach  all  the  subjects  coming  under  the  description  of  industrial  drawing. 

Being  myself  an  importation,  it  may  perhaps  appear  somewhat  inconsistent  for 
me  to  say  that  I  think  a  wise  economy  suggests  our  not  relying  upon  importation  from 
foreign  countries  to  remedy  these  wants.  The  opening  up  of  our  own  resources,  both 
in  the  creation  of  examples  for  art  study  and  the  training  of  teachers,  seems  to  me 
an  integral  part  of  the  creation  of  a  system  of  art  education.  The  cost,  the  delay, 
the  risk  of  getting  models,  &c.,  from  Europe  are  so  great,  and  so  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  their  value,  that  I  have  thought  it  to  be  especially  my  duty  to  cooperate  with 
competent  manufacturers  in  this  country  for  supplying  what  we  want  at  our  own 
doors,  and  to  take  the  opportunity  of  a  fresh  start  to  improve  as  much  as  possible 
upon  the  character  of  similar  examples  already  provided  in  Europe.  Thus  the  Wor- 
cester Technical  School  authorities  are  manufacturing  a  more  complete  set  of  sohd 
geometric  models  than  can  be  bought  in  Europe,  and  the  public  caji  purchase  them 
at  less  cost,  which,  considering  the  value  of  labor  in  this  country,  is  somewhat  of  an 
achievement. 

The  best  example  of  outline  drawing  in  use  among  the  English  and  other  European 
art  schools,  have  been  reproduced  by  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  *  of  Boston,  who  are  also 
at  present  engaged  in  reproducing  examples  in  light  and  shade  and  color,  as  well  as 
copies  for  mechanical  and  machine  drawing,  architectural  drawing  and  building  con- 
struction and  design ;  so  that  before  a  very  long  period  has  elapsed,  I  hope  that  these 
and  other  home  manufactures  will  supply  us  with  all  we  require  in  the  way  of  im- 
plements and  apparatus  and  examples  for  art  study  to  the  great  convenience  of  the 
public. 

*The  publications  of  these  materials  for  use  in  art  education  and  of  Professor 
Smith's  works  were  subsequently  transferred  from  the  firm  of  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  to 
that  of  L.  Prang  &  Co. 
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ADDRESSES  TO  TEACHERS. 

_  In  my  addresses  and  lessons  given  to  teachers,  I  have  endeavored  to  inspire  them 
with  a  confidence  in  their  own  abilities  to  teach  drawing,  which  is  not  commonly 
felt,  and  to  point  out  the  simplist  way  of  giving  instruction  to  young  children ;  also 
to  impress  upon  them  the  need  of  varying  the  character  of  the  lessons  as  much  as 
possible.  I  have  in  the  past  year  confined  my  lectures  to  freehand  outline  drawing 
of  objects  and  ornament,  dictation  and  memory  drawings,  with  occasional  reference 
to  elementary  design. 

Besides  the  cities  and  towns  referred  to  before,  I  have  attended  teachers'  institutes 
for  the  same  purpose  in  Medway,  Pittsfield,  Marlborough,  Ayer,  Sandwich,  in  1871 ; 
and  Barre,  Gloucester,  Wakefield,  Southbridge,  Bernardston  and  Barnstable,  last  year; 
and  in  addition  to  this,  special  meetings  of  teachers  summoned  to  hear  my  lectures 
have  been  held  at  Greenfield,  Woburn,  Taunton,  and  Cambridge,  and  county  meet- 
ings at  Spencer   d  nSouth  Abington. 

THE  NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

Dui  ing  the  year  I  have  visited  the  four  normal  schools  for  the  purposes  of  conferring 
•with  the  principals  and  teachers  of  drawing,  and  of  giving  lectures  to  the  students. 
Finding  that  the  absence  of  examples  for  instruction  prevented  systema.tic  work  in 
the  study  of  drawing,  I  recommended  the  board  to  appropriate  $500  to  purchase  them, 
and  am  glad  this  has  been  done,  so  that  as  soon  as  a  room  has  been  properly  fitted  in 
each  of  the  schools  for  the  reception  of  the  models  and  copies,  and  arranged  so  that 
instruction,  whether  elementary  or  advanced,  can  be  given  in  them,  we  may  expect 
a  better  and  a  higher  class  of  work  than  was  possible  before.  The  models  and  ex- 
amples have  arrived  and  are  now  being  properly  arranged  in  the  several  schools  in 
suitable  class  rooms. 

I  have  suggested  courses  of  study  for  the  students  specially  designed  to  fit  them  for 
the  teaching  of  drawing,  and  hope  before  long  that  this  may  be  made  uniform  in  aU 
the  schools,  and  be  tested  by  examinations  the  same  as  other  subjects. 

As  teachers  of  great  experience  become  available  I  should  consider  it  of  the  highest 
consequence  to  have  in  each  normal  school  one  instructor  who  devoted  himself  or 
herself  to  the  training  of  the  students  by  a  thorough  grounding  in  elementary  draw- 
ing, as  well  as  to  give  advanced  instruction  to  some  who  may  wish  to  make  a  spe- 
cialty of  the  subject.  In  my  occasional  visits  I  can  only  point  out  the  landmarks,  but 
students  to  whom  the  road  is  strange  require  direction  and  accompaniment  for  every 
foot  of  the  way.  It  is  in  the  normal  schools  that  successful  grammar  and  primary 
schools  are  made  possible,  and  therefore  what  we  want  to  grow  in  the  common  school 
we  should  plant  in  the  normaL 

PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 

I  have  given  addresses  at'  fifteen  public  meetings,  called  especially  to  consider  the 
question  of  industrial  art  education,  in  as  many  different  cities.'  From  the  speeches  at 
such  meetings,  both  before  and  after  my  addresses,  I  gather  that  in  the  manufactur- 
ing centers  there  is  and  has  long  been  a  keen  want  felt  of  technical  or  industrial 
education,  that  many  leading  men  in  different  localities  have  advocated  it,  and 
after  the  meetings  I  have  attended  many  more  have  professed  readiness  to  recommend 
its  extension. 

"I  came  here,"  said  the  ex-mayor,  a  wealthy  manufacturer  in  one  city,  "to  see 
what  could  possibly  be  advanced  as  a  justification  of  the  school  committee  in  spending 
money  to  teach  our  children  to  draw.  I  have  remained  here  to  say  that  after  what  I 
have  heard  it  seems  to  me  not  to  be  so  much  a  question  of  whether  we  shall  have 
schools  of  art,  as  a  question  of  whether  we  can  possibly  do  without  them  any  longer, 
and  to  express  also  my  astonishment  that  we  have  been  able  to  do  without  them  so 
long  without  falling  out  of  the  rank  of  oivUized  nations.'' 
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Attendances  at  these  meetings  have  been  always  good,  considerably  above  a  thou- 
sand in  many  cases,  and  in  some  localities  the  largest  part  of  the  audience  has  been 
composed  of  the  young  men  just  entering  into  possession  of  the  industries  and  manu- 
factures of  the  places,  and  who  require  all  the  knowledge  they  can  obtain,  to  keep 
their  workshops  up  to  the  standard  of  production  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

EXAMINATION  OF  NIGHT  CLASSES. 

My  examination  of  the  conduct  of  night  classes  has  been  sufScient  to  show  me  that 
it  will  take  time  to  bring  them  into  successful  operation.  They  are  usually  begun 
with  crowded  class  rooms,  which  suffer  nothing  from  overcrowding  for  a  considerable 
time  before  the  sessions  terminate.  The  fault  does  not  he  wholly  with  the  teachers, 
though  in  so  far  as  they  are  unable  to  teach  that  which  the  pnpils  want,  they  are  to 
a  certain  extent  responsible.  Nor  does  it  arise  from  the  inconstancy  of  the  pupils ; 
nor  is  it  to  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  a  demand  for  the  knowledge  which  should 
be  given  in  such  schools.  The  subject  is  a  new  one ;  people  who  are  unfamiliar  with  it 
see  that  the  classes  are  not  always  popular,  without  having  a  clear  idea  why,  and  many 
committees  who  have  engaged  a  teacher  put  gas  light  into  a  room,  and  desks,-  boards, 
and  scholars  think  a  school  of  art  has  been  established,  without  a  single  specimen  of 
art  work  or  examples  to  lead  the  pupils  on  to  excellence.  The  teacher  in  front  of  a 
blackboard  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  a  multitude  of  pupils,  every  one  of  whom 
wants,  perhaps,  a  different  sort  of  instruction  from  that  which  is  required  bytherest; 
and  though  in  his  efforts  to  teach  them  all  the  teacher  may  do  excellently  well ,  he  will 
only  succeed  in  teaching  a  few  that  which  they  came  to  learn,  and  which  others,  not 
getting,  will  seek  elsewhere,  and  seek  in  vain. 

It  should  be  recognized  by  committees  that  even  if  it  is  difficult  to  secure  mature 
skill  to  give  instruction  to  pnpils,  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  very  moderate  outlay — an 
expenditure  of  a  few  hundred  dollars,  to  give  the  pupils  models  to  study  from  and  ex- 
amples which  will  teach  even  by  themselves.  What  the  husbandman  is  without  seed, 
the  art  teacher  is  without  models  and  copies,  and  the  barren  fields  which  both  culti- 
vate lack  fertility  from  the  same  cause. 

EXHIBITION  OF  DRAWINGS  IN  BOSTON. 

In  order  that  it  might  be  seen  what  each  city  was  doing  in  the  way  of  encouraging 
industrial  drawing  an  exhibition  of  the  works  produced  in  the  free  evening  classes 
was  held  on  May  16,  17, 18, 1872,  at  the  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  exhibition  was  announced  only  a  short  time  before  it  was  held,  when  many 
classes  had  broken  up  and  the  works  produced  had  been  distributed,  several  success- 
ful classes  were  not  represented  in  the  exhibition.  The  works  of  the  classes  in  eleven 
cities  were  exhibited,  and  during  the  three  days  the  exhibition  remained  open  it  was 
thronged  by  a  crowd  of  most  interested  spectators,  and  was  favorably  reviewed  by 
the  newspapers  at  the  time.  At  the  same  time  and  place  the  exercises  of  pupils  in 
the  city  of  Boston  day  schools  were  exhibited,  and  served  to  add  to  the  interest  felt 
in  the  display.  Though  no  substantial  recognitions  were  awarded  to  successful  stu- 
dents, the  State  board  appointed  a  board  of  examiners  to  mark  with  approval 
works  of  especial  merit,  and  the  best  works  were  labelled  "excellent;"  those  next  in 
merit  were  marked  "honorable  mention." 

The  report  of  the  examiners,  with  all  the  details  of  the  awards,  will  be  found  at- 
tached io  this  report. 

My  belief  is,  judging  from  the  experience  of  other  countries,  that  such  an  exhibi- 
tion as  this  should  be  annual,  so  that  all  may  see  the  standard  of  the  best  and  the 
strength  of  the  strongest ;  that  the  weak  may  be  encouraged,  and  merit  rewarded. 
Each  school  will  thus  impart  strength  to  the  others  and  gain  new  vigor  itself. 
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PROPOSED  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

To  remedy  the  principal  difficulty  in  the  path  of  art  education  in  this  State,  viz, 
that  of  providing  competent  teachers,  a  deputation  of  the  State  hoard  of  education 
had  an  interview  with  the  committee  of  the  legislature,  on  the  provision  of  a  State 
normal  art  school,  in  the  spring  of  1872.  The  arguments  of  memhers  of  the  hoard 
and  its  active  officials  were  listened  to  with  great  patience  hy  the  committee,  and  a 
request  was  made  that  a  sum  of  $10,000  per  annum  should  he  voted  to  support  such  a 
school.  Nothing,  however,  was  done  last  year  to  forward  this  ohject,  and  in  bringing 
it  forward  in  this  report  as  hy  far  the  most  important  subject  on  which  I  have  to 
speak,  I  would  appeal  most  forcibly  to  the  board  to  give  the  matter  its  most  earnest 
consideration. 

In  the  initiittion  of  a  movement  for  the  naturalization  of  drawing  in  our  school 
system,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  duties  of  a  professional  director  of  art,  in  the 
State  which  has  taken  the  initiative  in  the  matter,  would  be  of  a  somewhat  varying 
character.  Among  these  duties,  not  the  least  onerous  to  me  has  been  the  task  of  ad- 
vising a  very  large  number  of  persons  who  sought  counsel  as  to  how  they  should  ac- 
quire sufficient  knowledge  to  become  teachers  of  drawing,  or  being  already  teachers 
and  seeing  that  they  must  improve  themselves,  how  they  should  obtain  further  in- 
struction. 

Many  have  been  teachers  of  drawing  for  years,  who  have  been  brought  to  see  their 
own  deficiencies  by  the  works  in  the  State  collection  exhibited  in  various  towns,  and 
by  the  standard  of  excellence  which  will  apparently  be  required  in  the  future. 

In  response  to  appeals  made  to  me  by  such  teachers,  I  have  only  been  able  to  say 
that  at  present  no  provision  exists  in  this  country  by  which  a  teacher  of  drawing  can 
be  thoroughly  educated,  and  that  therefore,  however  reluctantly  compelled  to  do  so, 
I  have  been  obliged  to  say  that  American  citizens  must  seek  in  the  art  training 
schools  of  London  and  Paris,  that  which  their  own  country  cannot  at  present  give 
them.  I  have  seen  with  regret  many  persons  following  my  advice  and  expatriating 
themselves  for  three  or  more  years,  to  learn  the  business  of  their  lives  from  aliens,  on 
a  foreign  shore,  a  business  which  is  in  great  demand  in  their  own  country,  and  an 
art  which  is  held  in  honor  wherever  men  have  advanced  to  the  condition  of  civiliza- 
tion. In  one  week  I  have  replied  to  eight  applications  from  Massachusetts  and  the 
New  England  States,  from  persons  who  wished  to  come  to  Boston  to  study  drawing, 
in  order  that  they  might  teach  it,  and  my  reply  has  always  been  to  this  effect :  "Bos- 
ton cannot  teach  you,  for  its  schools  exist  for  its  own  citizens  only,  and  as  yet  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  though  it  requires  that  drawing  shall  be  taught,  has  done 
nothing  to  provide  the  teachers." 

Though  eventually  provision  may  be  made  for  this  great  want  by  the  Art  Museum 
of  Boston  better  than  by  any  other  agency,  if  administered  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  authorities,  it  is  imperative  and  urgent  that  something  should  be  done  at  once 
to  meet  the  pressing  demand  existing  everywhere  now. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  two  rooms  of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  about  two  hun- 
dred students  in  each,  with  convenient  offices  attached,  could  be  secured  in  Boston, 
one  studio  to  be  fitted  as  a  lecture  room  and  the  other  as  a  drawing  room,  and  a  corps 
of  lecturers  appointed  to  give  instruction  in  such  subjects  as  teachers  most  generally 
require,  with  examinations  for  certificates  of  competency  to  teach  held  at  the  end  of 
each  year's  course,  there  would  be  at  a  small  cost  a  great  amount  of  good  done,  and  it 
could  be  done  at  once. 

At  the  present  time  the  city  of  Boston  has  no  art  lecture  room  fitted  up  in  whicU  it  can 
give  instruction  to  more  than  eighty  pupils  at  once,  whilst  among  the  teachers  of  the 
public  schools  there  are  enough  willing  and  anxious  to  form  a  class  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  at  one  time.  It  may  be  possible  that  should  the  State  establish  such  a  school 
as  I  have  proposed,  the  city  might  find  it  the  most  economic  proceeding  to  hire  the 
occasional  use  of  it  for  the  instruction  of  its  teachers,  and  thus  the  cost  to  the  State 
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might  be  shared.  This  cooperation  is  recommended  in  the  last  report  of  the  drawing 
committee  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

I  would  propose  that  the  State  board  of  education  again  asli  for  an  appropriation  of 
$1.5,000  per  annum  to  rent  and  fit  up  premises  and  conduct  normal  art  classes,  to  be 
free  to  every  teacher  of  drawing  in  the  State  who  will  attend  them  regularly,  and 
open  at  a  reasonable  fee  to  all  others,  and  that  the  best  men  in  the  several  departments 
of  art  education  be  secured  to  give  courses  of  lectures  and  courses  of  lessons  to  the 
students  who  seek  instruction  in  the  school ;  and  that  the  State  board  be  empowered 
to  examine  students  and  grant  certificates  or  diplomas  of  competency  to  teach  draw- 
ing to  all  students  who  satisfy  the  examiners. 

That  would  be  economic  action,  and  is  practically  the  only  way  to  provide  teachers. 
Both  the  English  and  French  Governments  had  to  confess  the  want  of. success  in  all 
their  schemes  of  art  education  until  each  had  established  a  training  school  for  teach- 
ers, since  which  time  the  attention  of  the  whole  world  has  been  drawn  to  the  remark- 
able progress  made  in  design  and  art  manufactures  in  both  countries,  due  to  the  suc- 
cess resulting  from  the  labors  of  competent  teachers  more  than  to  any  other  cause. 

We  cannot  do  more  than  play  with  this  subject  of  art  education  until  we  provide 
ourselves  with  the  tools  with  which  to  wbrk  at  it,  and  then  nothing  can  hinder  the 
progress  which  will  be  made. 

I  present  this  proposal  to  the  board  as  the  one  important  matter  requiring  action 
during  the  present  session  of  the  legislature,  with  the  concluding  remark  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  overestimate  the  practical  importance  of  the  proposal. 

PURCHASE   OF   CASTS,   ETC.,    BY  DIFFERENT  CITIES. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  several  cities  have  already  recognized  the  educational  value 
of  good  examples  for  instruction,  and  have  at  considerable  expense  procured  them 
from  Europe.  Boston,  through  the  liberality  of  the  school  committee,  the  chairman 
of  the  drawing  committee  (Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins),  and  other  friends  of  art  education, 
was  the  first  to  set  in  motion  a  scheme  of  art  instruction,  including  casts  and  models 
and  flat  examples  of  a  high  character ;  and  latterly  Worcester  has  appropriated  even 
more  than  Boston  has  expended,  with  the  prospect  of  having  an  excellent  school  of 
art,  already  in  preparation.  Newton,  New  Bedford,  Taunton,  Cambridge,  and  Salem 
have  also  provided  examples,  liberally  and  judiciously.  When  every  city  has  done 
the  same,  and  the  State  has  made  it  possible  to  secure  competent  teachers  for  their 
classes,  then  the  whole  character  of  industrial  drawing  as  taught  in  the  schools  will 
be  what  its  best  friends  wish  it  to  be. 

THE  SOUTH  BOSTON  SCHOOL  OP  ART. 

A  trust  fund,  left  to  advance  the  interests  of  religion  and  education  in  South  Bos- 
ton, has  been  recently  applied  in  part  to  establish  a  school  of  art  in  South  Boston. 
Fitted  with  the  best  appliances,  having  a  complete  collection  o(  apparatus  and  ex- 
amples for  study,  the  school  was  opened  in  December,  1872,  to  all  residents  in  South 
Boston  who  were  above  sixteen  years  of  age  and  engaged  in  an  industrial  occupation. 
The  classes  are  in  freehand  drawing,  machine  drawing,  and  ship  draughting,  and 
building  construction,  three  classes,  each  having  two  nights  per  week  of  instruction. 
The  best  teachers  which  could  be  got  were  employed,  and  out  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  applications  for  admission,  one  hundred  and  twenty  students  were  admitted. 
A  day  class  for  ladies  was  also  established,  numbering  nearly  forty  pupils,  and  also 
a  private  class,  for  which  a  small  fee  was  charged.  The  rooms  of  the  school  were  of- 
fered to  the  drawing  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston  in  which  to  give  instruction  to 
the  South  Boston  teachers. 

All  the  classes,  with  the  one  exception  referred  to,  are  free,  and  all  drawing  mate- 
rials and  apparatus,  instruments,  colors,  etc.,  are  provided  free  of  cost.  Thus,  iu  one 
district  of  Boston,  a  small  school  of  art,  capable  of  accommodating  only  forty  pupils 
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at  one  time,  is  now  in  most  successful  operation,  and  giving  free  instruction  to  nearly 
200  Btudents. 

I  refer  to  this  school  because  many  localities  which  have  funds  in  trust  for  the  social 
improvement  of  the  people  by  means  of  education  may  wisely  follow  the  example  of 
the  Hawes  trustees  in  South  Boston,  and  may  reasonably  expect  to  emulate  their 
great  success.  The  total  cost  of  conducting  the  school,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  under 
|3,000  per  annum. 

The  chairman,  Mr.  F.  Nickerson,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Hawes  fund,  and  the 
person  who  is  most  to  be  credited  with  so  excellent  a  result,  is  gratified  to  show  the 
school  and  its  workings  to  inquirers.  It  is  situated  at  Savings  Bank  Building,  Broad- 
way, in  the  same  building  and  on  the  same  floor  as  the  South  Boston  branch  of  the 
Public  Library. 

OCCASIONAL  DUTIES 

I  have  considered  it  to  be  my  duty  to  the  State  to  take  every  opportunity  offering 
to  diffuse  as  widely  as  possible  information  concerning  art  education.  For  this  reason 
I  have  read  several  papers  on  the  subject  before  meetings  of  teachers  in  Boston  and 
other  places,  and  have  also  occasionally  contributed  papers  to  educational  periodicals. 
The  wide-spread  interest  in  the  subject,  both  in  this  State  and  beyond  it,  has  laid 
me  open  lo  a  correspondence  upon  points  of  detail,  and  in  answer  to  applications  for 
advice,  which  I  could  not  have  kept  up  but  for  the  clerical  assistance  of  the  curator 
of  the  art  educational  collection,  who  has  assisted  me  in  every  way  most  efficiently, 
I  have  to  ask  that  his  appointment  by  a  subcommittee  may  be  approved  by  the  board 
and  his  salary  fixed.  I  find  that  a  trustworthy,  efficient  man  cannot  be  secured  for 
less  than  f  1,250  a  year,  and  I  have  to  appeal  to  the  board  to  appoint  him  at  that  sal- 
ary, with  allowance  for  actual  expenses  incurred  when  on  the  board's  business. 

Since  my  appointment  I  have  delivered  two  courses  of  Lowell  lectures  on  art  sub- 
jects, and  published  a  work  on  "Art  Education,  Scholastic  and  Industrial,"  with 
a  view  of  giving  general  information  on  the  subject  to  tbe  reading  public. 

I  have  also  designed  and  caused  to  be  published  two  little  teachers'  guides  to  black- 
board drawing  of  freehand  and  model  subjects,  to  supply  those  teachers  with  examples 
who  cannot  invent  them,  and  give  them  practical  guidance  in  conducting  their  exer- 
cises. These  having  been  published  in  a  cheap  form  will,  I  hope,  be  useful  in  popu- 
larizing the  subjects. 

A  scheme  of  study  in  drawing  for  night  classes,  and  also  a  graded  programme  of 
subjects  to  be  taught  in  day  schools  will  be  found  appended  to  thisreport.  They  have 
been  prepared  by  me  as  suggestions  of  what  may  be  expected  to  be  done  both  now 
and  in  future. 

Though  my  work  in  the  literary,  lecturing,  or  advisory  ways  has  been  very  various, 
I  hope  and  believe  it  has  all  tended  in  one  direction,  that  of  developing  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  the  art  education  of  the  State.  I  have  felt  that  my  first  duty  was  to 
assist  those  cities  on  whom  the  State  laid  the  responsibility  of  at  once  providing  for 
the  industrial  art  education  of  its  citizens,  and  thus  my  labors  have  been  principally 
in  such  cities.  During  the  coming  year  I  hope  to  visit  many  of  the  smaller  towns, 
and  trust  that  I  may  also  be  occupied  much  with  the  formation  of  the  normal  art 
classes  which  I  have  proposed.  The  work  I  may  have  to  do  will  probably  change  in 
each  succeeding  year,  as  the  subject  develops,  and  I  trust  that  something  has  been 
done  during  the  past  year  to  lay  a  good  foundation  forfuture  progress  in  many  directions. 

I  have  to  thank  the  members  and  officials  of  the  board  for  the  courtesy  and  consid- 
eration I  have  received  from  them,  and  which  has  lightened  a  heavy  year's  work. 

Also  to  ask  the  board's  favorable  consideration  to  any  application  which  accompa- 
nies this  report. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  yours,  faithfully, 

WALTER  SMITH, 
State  Direotor  of  Art  Education,  Commonwealth  of  Maasachusetta. 
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The  three  papers  appended  to  this  report  were  (1 )  a  list  of  the  articles 
in  the  State  travelling  art  collection  before  referred  to,  consisting  of 
several  hundred  examples,  among  them  drawings  of  all  classes,  paint- 
ings, vases,  models,  casts,  and  geometric  solids ;  also  (2)  the  report 
made  by  the  State  board  of  examiners  upon  the  "exhibition  of  drawing" 
already  referred  to.  The  following  passage  gives  a  concise  statement 
of  this  exhibition  and  results : 

The  exhibition  represents  the  r<)3nlt8  obtained  in  the  free  evening  drawing  schools 
held  during  the  past  winter  in  Haverhill,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  Lynn,  New  Bedford, 
Newton,  Northampton,  Springfield,  Taunton,  Worcester,  and  Boston.  There  are  no 
works  of  the  classes  in  Cambridge,  Charlest09rn,  Fall  River,  Fitchburg,  Somerville, 
Newburyport,  Pittsfield,  and  Salem.  We  understand  that  no  classes  have  as  yet  been 
organized  in  the  other  towns  included  within  the  scope  of  the  statute — Chelsea, 
Gloucester,  Holyoke,  and  North  Adams.  The  exhibition  consists  of  about  sixteen 
hundred  drawings,  comprising  exercises  from  the  blackboard,  of  freehand,  geomet- 
rical, mecahnical,  isometrical,  and  constructional  drawing  in  outline  and  tinted,  draw- 
ing in  light  and  shade  and  color  of  foliage,  figures,  animal  forms,  machine  drawing, 
and  architectural  tinting,  designs  for  buildings,  for  carpets,  etc.,  natural  objects, geo- 
metric solids  in  shadow  and  color,  and  many  other  branches  of  industrial  art  study. 

The  difficulty  of  selecting  the  works  most  deserving  of  commendation,  where  the 
general  range  of  merit  was  so  uniform  as  we  found  it,  and  the  excellence  in  some 
respects  so  great  rendered  our  task  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  We  have  designated 
the  works  of  greatest  merit  by  the  word  excellent,  to  the  number  of  twenty-seven, 
giving  an  honorable  mention  to  eighty-nine  others.        »        *        » 

C.  C.  PERKINS, 
W.  R.  WARE, 
WALTER  SMITH, 
State  Board  of  Examiners. 

The  third  paper  is  a  condensed  "  scheme  of  instruction  in  drawing," 
both  for  public  schools  and  for  evening  classes.  The  secretary  in  his 
report  treats  the  whole  subject  concisely  as  follows  ;  he  has  been  dis- 
cussing the  last  year  appropriation  for  the  employment  of  agents,  and 
says: 

It  is  by  means  of  the  appropriation  for  the  employment  of  agents  that  the  boardl 
were  able  to  secure  the  services  of  Walter  Smith,  esq.,  as  the  director  of  art  educa~ 
tion. 

My  last  report  recorded  his  appointment,  and  gave  some  account  of  his  servicess 
during  the  first  six  months  of  his  engagement.  I  am  spared  from  giving  a  similar  ac- 
count of  his  work  since  that  time  by  the  printing  of  his  own  full  and  admirable  re- 
port to  the  board,  to  be  printed  with  the  annual  report.  In  that  will  be  found  a  full 
account  of  the  art  exhibition,  held  in  the  Horticultural  Hall,  in  Boston,  in  May  last, 
and  with  results  so  satisfactory  that  I  doubt  not  the  board  will  sanction  the  holding 
of  a  similar  one  iu  the  ensuing  year. 

I  beg  to  call  especial  attention  to  that  part  of  the  mpbit  which  speaks  of  tie'  afteinp* 
made  last  winter  by  the  committee  of  the  board  to  confer  with  the  legislature  to  pro- 
cure  an  appropriation  for  the  opening  of  a  State  normal  art  school  for  the  educa- 
tion of  teachers,  and  which  urges  a  renewal  of  the  application  to  the  present  legisla- 
ture. This  is  a  matter  of  too  great  importance  to  be  treated  with  indifference  and 
neglect.  The  only  considerable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  full  adoption  of  drawing  as 
a  branch  of  daily  instruction  in  every  school  in  the  Commonwealth  is  found  in  the 
want  of  ability  to  teach  it.    Hence,  the  pressing  necessity  of  a  central  normal  school, 
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to  which  teachers  and  persons  aiming  to  become  teachers,  can  freely  resort  for  special 
instruction  in  this  branch. 

With  such  a  school  in  operation,  aided  by  the  present  normal  and  technical  schools, 
the  teachers'  institute,  and  hy  special  institutes  for  teaching  drawing,  the  way 
would  be  speedily  opened  for  the  passage  of  a  law  to  take  effect  at  an  early  day,  that 
no  teacher  shall  be  employed  in  any  public  school  however  humble,  who  is  not  com- 
petent to  teach  elementary  drawing.  Such  a  law  has  been  enacted  in  cue  of  the 
great  Western  States,  and  its  operation  has  already  wrought  most  happy  effects.  To 
give  it  the  highest  practical  effect  with  us  would  require  competent  committees,  or 
boards  of  examiners,  which  could  most  readily  be  organized  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  special  or  district  agents  above  spoken  of. 

The  State  Normal  Art  School  was  founded  in  1873,  the  second  year 
of  Professor  Smith's  art  directorship.  Professor  Smith  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  new  institution  as  director  of  the  school,  and  by  his 
"  advice  a  very  able  corps  of  instructors  was  secured." 

This  earnestly  desired  provision  for  the  proper  training  of  teachers 
having  been  made,  the  success  of  the  experiment  of  public  industrial 
art  training  was  thereby  greatly  promoted.  The  history  of  this  move- 
ment, and  of  the  new  school,  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  volume 
under  its  appropriate  heading.  It  remains  now  to  treat  of  the  other 
State  instrumentalities  for  the  advancement  of  the  new  education,  which 
were  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  art  director.  These  were.(l) 
the  public  schools ;  (2)  evening  drawing  classes ;  (3)  the  normal  schools. 

The  means  taken  by  him  throughout  the  State  in  meeting  the  teach- 
ers and  school  authorities  were  outlined  in  his  first  report  already 
quoted.  He  also,  as  opportunity  offered,  prepared  drawing  books  for 
pupils  and  manuals  for  teachers,*  and  prepared  a  programme  of  studies 
for  the  full  course  of  school  life.  The  latest  programme  of  courses,  to- 
gether with  the  last  series  of  lectures  given  to  the  teachers  of  the  sev- 
eral grades  of  public  schools,  will  be  found  among  the  appendices  to< 
this  volume,  where  they  are  inserted  as  embodying  the  best  results  of" 
his  long  experience  in  the  public  schools  of  this  country.f 

II. 

(l)THB  PTJBLIO  SCHOOLS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  the  second  annual  report  of  the  art  director  for  1873,  the  fact  that 
the  law  requires  the  introduction  of  drawing  into  all  the  public  schools 
is  referred  to,  and  the  general  compliance  with  it  noted,  as  well  as  the 
difiiculties  arising  from  the  want  of  trained  teachers.    He  says; 

The  first  and  principal  of  these  diffloulties,  which  has  been  referred  to  by  every 
authority  considering  the  subject,  was  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  trained  teachers 
for  instructing  the  students  of  evening  classes  and  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools. 
The  study  of  art  and  drawing  as  a  branch  of  and  for  purposes  of  education,  had  not 
been  seriously  pursued  in  this  country,  so  that  the  drawingcommitteesof  the  varioug 
school  bpards  have  had  to  depend  upon  the  draughtsmen  and  specialists  for  the 

"Known  as  Thp  American  System  unrevised  (published  by  Prang  &  Co.,  Boston, 
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teaching  required.  As  I  pointed  out  in  my  last  report,  the  success  of  many  of  these 
teachers  has  been  quite  remarkable,  but  the  subjects  in  which  they  have  given  in- 
struction have  been  very  limited,  and  thus  whilst  the  experiment  of  giving  instruc- 
tion has  proved  successful,  the  need  of  a  broader  basis,  including  many  more 
branches  of  industrial  drawing,  has  been  as  clearly  demonstrated. 

In  the  public  schools  little  else  than  drawing  from  flat  copies,  having  no  particular 
bearing  on  either  art  or  industry,  has  been  attempted.  In  every  city  where  I  have 
examined  the  instruction  given  in  the  public  schools,  I  found  the  admirable  skill  of 
the  teachers  very  much  hampered  by  want  of  a  progressive  and  simple  plan  of  instruc- 
tion and  of  examples  with  which  to  give  their  lessons,  and  a  general  absenceof  confi- 
dence in  their  own  powers  arising  from  their  having  had  little  or  no  instruction  in 
the  art.     »    *     » 

Sufficient  importance  does  not  appear  to  have  been  attached  by  school  committees 
to  the  first  paragraph  of  the  act  of  1870,  by  which  drawing  is  made  a  branch  of  the 
education  to  be  given  in  allpuhlic  schools.  It  cannot  be  toooften  repeated  that  a  gen- 
eral power  of  drawing  can  only  be  attained  by  the  commencement  of  its  practice  in 
the  lowest  classes  of  the  primary  schools  and  its  continuance  throughout  the  whole 
school  course.  When  this  is  accomplished  (and  this  is  what  the  act  of  1870  contem- 
plates), then  every  person  who  is  not  physically  or  mentally  incapacitated  will  leave 
school  able  to  draw,  and  many  persons  whose  tastes  or  circumstances  have  given  to 
them  exceptional  advantages  and  encouragements,  will  not  only  be  able  todraw  weU, 
but  so  well  as  to  fit  them  at  once  for  further  study  in  professions  where  skill  in  draw- 
ing is  the  most  important  qualification. 

A  condensed  plan  of  drawing  for  the  thirteen  years  of  a  possible 
school  course  is  appended  to  this  report.  The  reports  of  the  board 
and  of  the  secretary  congratulate  the  citizens  upon  the  founding  of  the 
normal  art  school,  and  refer  to  the  art  directors'  report  for  the  con- 
dition and  progress  of  the  new  study  which  they  agree  in  considering 
as  very  encouraging. 

The  following  is  what  the  director  had  to  say  about  the  common  schools 
in  1874: 

DRAWING  IN  DAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  greatest  difficulty  that  had  to  be  met  in  popularizing  instruction  in  drawing 
in  the  common  schools  was  a  general  belief  among  teachers  and  others  that  ability  to 
draw  was  a  special  endowment,  like  any  physical  peculiarity,  and  that  those  to  whom 
nature  had  not  made  a  present  of  the  faculty  would  waste  their  time  in  tryiug  to  at- 
tain it.  This  is  an  old  delusion  which  dies  hard,  and  has  the  seeming  power  of  com- 
ing to  life  again,  no  matter  how  often  it  is  killed.  The  unbeliever  or  the  sceptic  on 
this  point  can  visit  every  class  room  in  many  grammar  schools  in  Boston,  where 
four  branches  of  drawing  are  taught  to  every  child,  and  can  examine  the  work  in 
drawing  of  every  child,  seeing  that  though  tasks  may  vary  and  degrees  of  intelligence 
be  expressed  in  this  subject  as  in  all  others,  and  good  teaching  be  as  easy  to  distinguish, 
yet  that  exactly  100  per  cent,  of  the  children  succeed  in  learning  to  draw.  It  is 
possible  to  make  such  an  examination  any  day  in  the  year  when  the  schools  are  in 
session,  and  though  some  schools  whose  teachers  are  enthusiastic  in  this  subject  do 
better  than  others,  the  school  in  which  to  make  the  inquiry  need  not  be  picked.  This 
result  ought  to  convert  the  most  sceptical,  and  would  do  so,  only  very  few  feel  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  the  subject  to  make  the  examination. 

In  the  numerous  addresses  before  teachers'  institutes  and  public  meetings  which  I 
have  given  during  the  past  year  it  has  seemed  to  be  my  duty  to  discuss  the  question 
of  the  possihilUy  of  learning  to  draw  before  the  audiences,  rather  than  to  show  how  the 
subject  could  be  taught.  When  teachers  have  been  convinced  of  their  ability  to 
teach,  the  means  of  learning  are  available,  and  they  generally  succeed  in  securing 
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them.  As  such  courses  of  instruction  in  industrial  drawing  were  not  available  wben 
I  assumed  the  duties  of  my  office,  three  yea,rs  ago,  I  considered  it  to  he  a  part,  and 
perhaps  the  most  important  part,  of  my  work  for  the  State  to  arrange  and  grade  the 
different  subjects  of  study  comprised  uuder  the  term  industrial  drawing,  and  adapt 
them  by  exercises  to  the  different  grades  of  schools  and  classes  of  pupils.  This  has 
been  done  for  the  primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar  schoo]8,-but  remains  yet  to  be 
done  for  the  high  and  technical  schools  and  free  industrial  evening  classes.  I  found 
when  I  had  coovinced  the  assembled  teachers  of  a  city  how  easy  it  was  to  teach  draw- 
ing, the  first  request  they  made  to  me  was  for  a  programme  of  study  and  the  appa- 
ratus by  which  it  could  be  carried  out.  In  the  subject  of  music  they  were  originally 
as  sceptical  as  they  had  been  in  drawing,  but  when  songs  had  been  written  for  the 
children,  charts  and  text  books  prepared  for  theteacbers,  and  methods  of  instruction 
carefully  demonstrated,  they  had  taken  up  the  subject  of  singing  enthusiastically 
and  made  great  progress  with  their  pupils  iu  it.  It  became,  therefore,  my  obvious 
duty  to  remedy  this  deficiency  of  apparatus  and  scheme  of  study  with  regard  to  draw- 
ing and  make  it  possible,  for  all  teachers  who  desired  to  do  so,  to  teach  industrial 
drawing  systematically,  for  until  that  had  been  done  by  some  one,  the  law  of  1870 
must  have  remained  inoperative.  As  my  engagement  by  the  board  of  education  was 
especially  to  organize  a  scheme  of  drawing  for  the  public  schools  and  night  classes, 
and  to  undertake  all  and  every  work  required  to  make  it  practical  and  possible,  the 
work  of  arranging  a  scheme  of  instruction  and  placing  it  at  the  command  of  all  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  was  an  important  part  of  my  responsible  duty.  This  I 
have  endeavored  to  discharge,  and  shall  not  consider  it  accomplished  until  a  course  of 
study  has  also  been  produced  which  shall  do  for  high,  technical,  and  evening  draw- 
ing classes  that  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  do  for  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools.  Complying  with  the  wish  of  many  enquirers  into  method  and  arrangement 
in  this  subject,  I  have  printed  in  an  appendix  a  scheme  of  study  for  drawing,  both  in 
day  schools  and  evening  classes. 

In  the  director's  report  for  the  year  1875  the  object  to  be  kept  in  view- 
by  the  teachers  in  the  several  classes  of  public  schools  is  stated  at  some 
length: 

DRAWING  IK  DAY  SCHOOLS. 

It  would  be  a  gratification  to  me  to  be  able  to  report  that  as  all  the  cities  have  com- 
plied with  the  act  of  1870  with  regard  to  evening  classes,  so  all  places,  whether  cit- 
ies or  towns,  had  similarly  complied  with  it  in  the  section  requiring  drawing  to  be 
taught  in  the  day  schools,  exempting  none.  This  is  not  yet  our  good  fortune,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  very  serious  matter  when  the  towns  and  ,school  committees  can  be  ex- 
cused for  non-compliance  with  the  law  because  there  is  no  penalty  for  breaking  it. 
Much  difficulty  may  have  been  experienced  in  qualifying  the  regular  instructors  of  the 
schools  to  give  the  instruction,  even  when  there  has  been  a  disposition  to  impart  it 
to  the  scholars ;  but  this  difficulty  has  disappeared  now,  and  qualified  teachers  from 
the  Normal  Art  School  can  be  secured  by  all  the  school  committees  requiring  them, 
without  any  delay  and  at  a  very  slight  expenditure.  The  only  way  in  which  indus- 
trial art  education  can  become  general  and  its  influence  extend  to  the  final  object  con- 
templated is  by  the  teaching  of  drawing  to  every  child  iu  the  day  schools.  The 
evening  drawing  schools  will  do  little  good  until  the  pupils  approach  them  pre- 
pared by  their  practice  in  the  day  schools,  and  the  only  means  by  which  public  taste 
can  be  improved  is  by  cultivating  a  perception  and  love  of  the  beautiful  in  the  mind 
and  heart  of  every  child  by  means  of  drawing. 

The  drawing  as  taught  in  the  schools  should  be  essentially  a  preparation  for  the 
understanding  and  practice  of  industrial  art,  the  first  kind  of  art  practiced  by  all  na- 
tions. The  instructiou  should  comprise  both  instrumental  and  free  hand  drawing,  the 
first  to  cultivate  a  love  for  and  habits  of  accuracy  ;  the  second  to  develop  power  and 
skill  in  the  observation  and-expreMionof  the  inexac^iNone  is  not  more  important  than 
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the  other,  but  either  alone  is  a  very  helpless  aocompTishment,  -whilst  the  boy  or  man 
who  can  handle  pencil  and  compasses  with  equal  facility,  is  independent  of  either  and 
master  of  the  situation,  whatever  may  be  required  of  him  in  industrial  art. 

The  subjects  which  seem  to  me  to  be  required  in  primary  schools  are,  knowledge  of 
(1)  geometric  forms  and  definitions ;  (2)  practice  in  drawing  from  flat  copies  and  the 
blackboard  of  simple  objects  and  ornamental  details;  (3)  elementary  design,  i.  e.,  ex- 
ercises in  filling  simple  geometric  forms,  such  as  the  square,  triangle,  circle,  or  hexa- 
gon, with  short  lines,  curved  and  straight,  arranged  symmetrically,  as  practiced  in 
Kindergarten  schools ;  (4)  drawing  from  dictation  of  exact  forms  in  defined  positions; 
(5)  drawing  from  memory  of  previously  drawn  exercises ;  (6)  learning  the  names, 
though  not  drawing  the  forms,  of  geometric  solids.  And  here  it  might  be  well  to  ob- 
serve that  it  is  not  the  manual  skill  displayed  in  the  children's  drawings  which  de- 
termines their  educational  value,  so  much  as  the  thoughts  they  have  induced  and  the 
habits  of  accuracy,  observation,  and  self-reliance  they  have  helped  to  create. 

(1)  In  grammar  schools,  the  pupils  should  be  taught  the  use  of  the  ruler  and  com- 
passes in  working  out  plane  geometrical  problems  and  in  executing  the  mechanical 
repetitions  of  elementary  design. 

(2)  Design,  as  practised  in  the  workshops,  should  be  taught  in  the  schools,  and  in 
the  grammar  schools  the  first  features  of  applied  design,  namely,  the  invention  or 
adaptation  of  the  forms  of  nature  or  historical  ornament  and  their  exact  repetition 
as  required  in  design.    This  has  been  proved  to  be  easy  of  attainment. 

(3)  Object  drawing,  from  the  coj^y  to  learn  principles,  and  from  the  object  itself 
to  lea,rn  their  application  in  drawing  from  nature,  is  a  very  important  branch  of 
grammar  school  work. 

(4)  Enlarging  and  reducing  from  flat  examples  of  natural  forms  or  historical  de- 
tails of  ornament,  are  necessary  for  practice  to  give  knowledge  of  proportion  and  of 
accepted  types  of  the  beautiful  in  design  and  ornament. 

(5)  Drawing  from  memory,  of  forms  already  drawn,  is  a  very  direct  mode  of  fixing 
in  the  mind  the  essential  characteristics  of  any  form,  and  is  an  exercise  which  should 
form  a  part  of  any  system  of  instruction  in  drawing. 

(6)  In  every  class  the  imagination  of  the  pupils  should  be  exercised  by  drawing 
from  the  teacher's  dictation  such  forms  as  can  be  exactly  described,  as,  for  instance, 
geometric  patterns,  varied  by  other  forms,  such  as  leaves  and  flowers,  described  by 
their  names,  or  details  of  ornament  previously  drawn,  and  whose  names  recall  their 
shapes  and  characteristics. 

Thus,  by  regular  alternation  of  exercises,  the  thinking,  inquiring,  executing  facul- 
ties of  the  pupils  will  be  aroused  and  exercised,  and  in  one  direction  the  senses  of 
sight  and  touch  will  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  information  and  of  creat- 
ing or  developing  habits  of  accurate  observation  and  fructifying  incipient  taste. 

I  have  always  considered  that  the  work  of  drawing  in  primary  schools  was  to  learn 
names  and  to  interest  the  scholars;  in  grammar  schools,  to  apply  these  names  and 
utilize  this  interest  in  practising  the  branches  of  drawing  whose  names  and  first  prin- 
ciples have  been  learnt  in  the  primary  schools ;  whilst  in  the  high  schools  the  pro- 
cesses of  drawing  should  be  applied  to  some  useful  branch  of  industrial  art,  so  that 
the  pupil  may  realize  that  drawing  is  not  an  amusement,  but  a  help  towards  the 
serious  work  of  life  —  a  practical  help,  either  to  the  active  agencies  which  minister  to 
the  progress  of  society,  or  a  practical  preparation  for  the  incidental  duties  which  all 
yill  be  called  upon  to  perform,  though  it  may  be  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  the  high 
schools  the  pnpils  are  old  enough  to  be  taught  special  subjects  in  drawing,  but  it  is 
at  present  too  often  the  case  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the  elements  of  drawing,  and 
are  therefore  unable  to  take  up  the  advanced  subjects.  This  will  be  remedied  when 
the  children  who  have  been  well  taught  in  the  classes  below  take  their  places  in  the 
high  schools,  and  we  shall  not  see  how  very  general  is  the  ability  to  draw  or  how  the 
practice  improves  the  taste,  until  a  younger  generation  than  the  present  become  high 
school  scholars. 
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I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  dwell  somewhat  fully  on  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
because  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  day  schools  is  the  most  important  step  that 
can  be  taken  towards  the  elevation  of  industrial  art,  and  its  introduotiou  calls  for 
more  general  action  than  has  yet  been  taken. 

In  the  Fortieth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for  the 
year  1876,  there  occurs,  in  the  brief  account  of  the  educational  exhibit 
laade  by  the  State  at  the  Centennial,  the  following  statement  in  regard 
to  drawing : 

The  specimens  of  the  various  kinds  and  styles  of  industrial  drawing,  the  study  of 
which  is  made  obligatory  in  our  schools,  and  to  the  progress  of  which  our  Normal 
Art  School  has  so  greatly  contributed,  were  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  our  ex- 
hibit, and  drew  forth  from  various  quarters  the  highest  praise.  The  technical  schools 
of  the  State,  in  which  the  practical  application  of  these  principles  is  illustrated,  held 
scarcely  a  second  place.  For  an  analysis  of  the  enterprise  as  a  whole,  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  results  which  our  honored  Commonwealth  has  thereby  achieved,  we  refer 
to  the  report  of  the  committee  having  the  exhibit  in  charge,  and  also  to  that  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Stetson  on  behalf  of  the  judges  in  the  department  of  education  and 
science  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,*  and  which,  when  published,  we  should  be  glad 
to  see  widely  circulated  in  our  State. 

When  the  agent,  Mr.  Philbrick,  was  recalled  to  the  superintendence  of  the  Boston 
schools,  Mr.  P.  D.  Eichards,  who  had  been  his  assistant  and  was  familiar  with  the 
details  of  the  work  in  hand,  succeeded  to  his  duties  and,  with  his  excellent  wife, 
whose  valuable  experience  in  teaching  admirably  fitted  her  for  the  work,  superin- 
tended the  exhibit  throughout  its  entire  continuance.  Besides  to  the  agent  and  his 
successors  the  board  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  untiring  assiduity  of  the  chairman  of 
its  committee,  Mr.  Hubbard,  and  to  the  intelligent  counsel  and  efficient  aid  of  the  • 
State  director  of  art  education,  Mr.  Walter  Smith.     •     -     « 

The  board  heartily  congratulate  the  commonwealth  on  the  progress  made  in  indus- 
trial drawing  during  the  past  year.  Nearly  all  the  cities  and  towns  containing  more 
than  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  it  is  believed,  have  obeyed  the  requisition  of  the  law 
by  supporting  schools  for  free  instruction  in  this  department  of  art,  open  to  persons 
over  fifteen  years  of  age.  Public  interest  in  this  subject  throughout  our  Common- 
wealth has  steadily  risen  from  the  commencement  of  its  agitation,  and  the  facilities 
for  increased  efficiency  in  industrial  drawing  are  rapidly  multiplying  on  every  hand. 
These  results,  undoubtedly,  are  mainly  attributable  to  the  influence  of  our  Normal 
Art  School  and  the  movement  out  of  which  it  sprang. 

The  report  of  the  art  director  for  this  year  is  taken  up  with  the  In- 
dustrial Art  Exhibition  made  by  the  State  and  placed  under  his  care 
by  the  board.  As  this  report  is  given  in  the  account  of  the  Normal  Art 
School,  it  is  omitted  here. 

The  secretary's  report  quotes  the  law,  approved  February  1, 1876, 
authorizing  the  teaching  of  sewing  in  all  the  public  schools  in  any  city 
or  town,  at  the  discretion  of  the  school  committee,  and  also  ratifying 
anj-  similar  previous  action  of  any  school  committee.  He  comments 
thereon  as  follows : 

This  act  was  passed  at  the  instance  of  the  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
who  had  been  informed  by  the  city  solicitor  that  their  action  in  making  provision  for 
teaching  sewing  in  the  city  schools  was  unauthorized  by  any  law  and  illegal. 

The  act  of  June  14,  1642,  which  required  the  "  chosen  men  for  managing  the  pru- 

*  For  full  text  of  the  report  by  Mr.  Stetson  here  referred  to,  see  Appendix  E  to  Part 
I  of  this  report. 
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dentials  in  every  town  "  to  ece  that  parents  and  masters  taught  their  children  and 
apprentices  "  to  read  perfectly  the  English  tongue,  and  a  knowledge  of  -the  capital 
laws,'  also  included  in  its  requirements  "labor  and  other  imployments  which  may 
he  profitable  to  the  Commonwealth."  And  it  was  ordered  that  said  "  chosen  men,"  or 
the  greater  number  of  them,  "  shall  have  power  to  take  account,  from  time  to  time, 
of  all  parents  and  masters,  and  of  their  children,  concerning  their  calling  and  imploy- 
ment  of  their  children,  &c.'' 

From  this  good  beginning  until  very  recent  times,  there  is  good  reason  for  the  be- 
lief that  it  has  been  the  practice  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  to  employ  the  young  chil- 
dren m  sewing  in  the  schools,  known  in  the  early  times  as  "  dame  sihools,"  and  at 
more  recent  periods  in  the  common  district  schools.  Such  was  the  common  practice 
within  my  own  recollection  in  the  schools  which  I  attended  in  early  childhood. 

It  would  seem  that  a  practice  so  early  begun  and  so  long  continued,  and  withal 
Bowheie  foriidden  bylaw,  might  safely  be  regarded  as  an  authorized  one,  and  not  re- 
pugnant to  law.  Still,  it  was  well  for  the  sake  of  giving  an  emphatic  approval  to  a 
time  honored  custom,  to  give  it  legislative  sanction. 

It  will  be  seen  from  his  fragmentary  quotations  that  the  men  of  two 
centuries  ago  believed  in  having  the  children  trained  in  a  knowledge 
of  profitable  employments  in  public  schools,  so  the  present  m_overs  for 
the  early  beginning  of  industrial  training  in  schools  can  point,  as  sus- 
taining their  action,  to  precedents  respectable  at  least  for  antiquity. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  additional  towns  and  cities  have  in- 
creased in  population  so  as  to  come  within  operation  of  the  law  direct- 
ing the  establishment  of  free  drawing  classes,  the  secretary  prints  a 
list  of  all  the  towns,  twenty-five  in  number,  having  over  ten  thousand  in- 

•  habitants ;  also,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  additional  teachers  trained  at 
the  Normal  Art  School  are  now  available,  he  again  urges  the  extension 
of  the  law  to  all  places  having  five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  gives  a 
list  of  all  such  places;  these  number  tweuty-nine. 

The  Eorty-flrst  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for  1877, 
contains  the  following : 

Until  recently,  drawing  was  taught  in  but  few  of  the  public  schools,  and  in  these 
fiBW  without  method  and  to  little  purpose ;  it  is  no w  one  of  the  regular  studies  to  be 
taught  in  all  the  schools  of  the  State.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  board,  the  Normal 
Art  School  was  established  at  Boston  and  an  efficient  corps  of  teachers  appointed  for 
the  various  branches  of  free  hand,  mechanical,  and  architectural  drawing,  designing, 
and  moulding.  Annual  examinations  have  been  held,  and  the  public  interest  in  the 
work  has  been  expressed  by  the  attendance  of  thousands  upon  the  exhibitions  of  ac- 
cepted drawings.  Other  States  have  followed  our  example,  and  at  no  distant  day  the 
country  will  experience  the  results  of  a  trained  eye  and  a  skilled  hand  in  every  busi- 
ness of  life. 

The  establishment  of  technical  schools  has  been  frequently  urged  by  the  board. 
An  act  was  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  legislature  which  provided  that  every  city 
and  town  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants  should  establish  a  technical  school.  The  act 
was  amended  by  substituting  "may"  for  "shall,"  and  the  statute  stands  a  dead 
letter.  If  technical  schools  had  been  established  as  proposed,  opportunities  would 
be  offered  to  young  men  who  desire  to  obtain  a  theoretical  and  practical  education 
in  every  branch  of  mechanics  and  engineering.  Many  would  be  attracted  to  these 
schools,  and  labor  would  be  dignified  and  our  factories  and  workshops  would  be  filled 
with  skilled  artisans. 

•  It  appears  from  this  that  a  direct  attempt  was  made  to  provide  pro- 
fessional education  in  the  industries,  as  has  long  been  done  in  the 
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learned  professions  and  in  the  sciences,  but  unfortunately  the  good  in- 
tentions of  the  promoters  of  the  bill  were  thwarted ;  their"  attempt, 
however,  is  an  indication  of  the  tendency  of  educational  efibrt  to 
occupy  the  whole  territory  of  human  activity.  This  volume  contains  no 
report  by  the  art  director. 

The  Forty- second  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for  the 
year  1878,  announces  that,  as  an  important  part  of  their  duties,  "  They 
aim  to  raise  the  standard  of  edification  throughout  the  State,  and  in 
every  way  possible  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  that  school  system, 
which  has  ever  been  the  pride  and  boast  of  Massachusetts,"  and  they 
descant  as  follows  upon  the  past  influence  of  these  public  schools  upon 
the  welfare  of  the  State : 

It  is  this  system  that  has  given  to  Massachusetts  in  the  past  its  enviable  distinction 
among  its  sister  States,  and  made  it  possible  for  even  the  laboring  class  to  attain  a 
high  degree  of  culture.  And  not  only  has  it  elevated  the  social  condition  of  the  masses 
of  the  people,  and  Increased  their  capabilities  for  happiness  by  contributing  to  their 
intelleotual»growth,  but  in  a  way  more  practical,  though  not  more  real,  it  has  been  of 
direct  advantage  to  them,  by  inspiring  them  with  self  reliance,  and  fitting  them  to 
perform  labor  of  a  higher  order,  and  consequently  more  remunerative,  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  industry. 

Moreover  the  recent  establishment  of  such  institutions  as  the  schools  of  technology, 
the  Normal  Art  School,  and  the  schools  for  industrial  drawing,  and  the  introduction  of 
drawing  as  a  required  study  into  all  the  public  schools,  have  already  begun  to  be  of 
great  benefit,  especially  to  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing  classes,  providing  them 
at  once  with  opportunities  for  instruction  and  competent  instructors,  in  depaxtments 
of  study  of  the  greatest  practical  value  to  them  in  their  ]  ife  work ;  and  this  beneficial 
agency  will  be  increasingly  manifest  as  these  schools  and  this  system  of  instraction 
work  out  their  full  results.  The  recent  testimony  of  a  distinguished  Colorado  gentle- 
man to  the  superiority  of  the  graduates  of  the  Massachusetts  schools  of  technology  in 
practical  -mining,  is  one  of  many  illustrations  which  might  be  given,  showing  the 
practical  value  of  the  Massachusetts  system  of  education  in  its  bearing  upon  indus- 
trial pursuits. 

The  board,  however,  while  believing  that  our  school  system  has  in  the  p»et  been 
fraught  with  the  greatest  blessings  for  all  classes  of  the  community,  have  felt  that 
great  improvement  was  still  possible,  and  have  endeavored,  by  all  means  in  their 
power,  to  render  it  more  effective. 

In  the  secretary's  report  for  the  same  year  occurs  the  following  suc- 
cinct and  comprehensive  statement  of  the  claims  of  drawing  for  admit- 
tance to  the  public  schools  : 

Linear  drawing  is  to  be  introduced  at  ouce  into  primary  schools  for  the  following 
reasons:  Drawing  has  for  its  object  that  training  of  the  hand  and  eye  which  lays  a 
foundation  for  skill  in  the  arts.  Such  training  leads  to  that  appreciation  of  art  nec- 
essary to  create  a  demand  for  its  products ;  it  leads  the  mind  to  make  a  more  careful 
examination  of  objects  of  study ;  it  furnishes  the  best  method  of  describing  those  ob- 
jects that  have  form  and  size ;  it  has  a  refining  influence,  by  cultivating  the  taste, 
and  it  improves  the  morals  by  exciting  a  love  for  the  beautiful. 

The  training  which  skill  in  drawing  implies,  is  that  which  every  student  will  be 
glad  to  possess  when  he  comes  to  take  up  the  work  of  practical  life. 

If  these  assertions,  judicious  and  truthful  as  they  are,  were  generally 
accepted  by  educators  and  the  public,  how  much  of  this  present  long 
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report  might  be  omitted!  Again,  in  treating  of  tlie  Normal  Art  School, 
the  secretary  incidentally  says : 

There  is  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  drawing  as  a  branch  of  common 
school  instruction,  and  a  much  clearer  perception  of  the  fact  that  to  teach  drawing 
in  the  schools  of  the  people  ia  to  lay  the  foundation,  not  only  of  national  art  culture, 
but  of  national  progress  in  the  industrial  arts. 

The  establishment  of  art  schools  and  schools  of  design  for  the  masses  is  of  modem 
origin  and  is  due  to  two  considerations,  based  on  experience  of  the  great  value  oi 
general  artistic  skill  in  promoting  the  civilization  of  a  people,  and  in  increasing  the 
sources  of  national  wealth.  Wise  men  in  all  countries  are  turning  their  attention  to 
these  schools,  knowing  that  every  complete  system  of  education  must  provide  for  the 
culture  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  intellectual  and  emotional,  and  must 
besides  supply  the  means  necessary  for  the  development  of  those  practical  powers 
upon  which  the  social  and  national  progress  of  every  civilized  people  depends. 

In  their  forty-third  annual  report,  for  1879,  the  board  of  education, 
in  treating  of  the  Normal  Art  School,  thus  refer  incidentally  to  the 

common  schools: 

t  » 

The  introduction  of  sesthetie  culture  and  the  art  of  drawing  into  our  schools  will 
soon  result  in  producing  a  class  of  skilled  workmen  for  our  manufacturers,  and  enable 
them  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  those  of  other  lands  ;  and  it  will  add  to  our 
system  of  instruction  the  refinements  of  culture  which  ennoble  the  intellect,  and  purify 
the  heart.  In  this  way  labor  will  be  dignified  and  made  productive,  and  that  general 
intelligence  will  be  cultivated,  upon  which  the  morals  as  well  as  the  wealth  of  the 
State  depend. 

In  his  special  report.  Dr.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  the  accomplished  secretary 
of  the  board,  when  treating  of  the  "  present  condition  of  the  schools," 
discusses  at  length  the  rightful  purpose  and  province  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  State.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  that 
he  has  a  profound  sense  of  their  intimate  relation  to  the  prosperity  of 
a  people,  and  that  he  realizes  how,  with  changing  circumstances,  new 
demands  are  constantly  made  upon  the  schools,  which  demands  he 
would  have  generously  met : 

It  should  ever  be  remmbered  that  our  schools  are  the  means  by  which  we  are  to  se- 
cure for  ourselves  all  the  blessings  that  can  come  to  us  through  the  experiences  of  an 
intellectual  life.  They  are  the  means  by  which  this  Commonwealth  has  risen  to  a 
higher  civilization  than  was  ever  before  reached  by  a  ci  vil  state.  They  are  the  nieans 
by  which  individual  men  are  to  be  trained  into  that  state  which  alone  can  furnish 
the  conditions  of  a  rational  life.  They  are  a  necessity  to  us  as  a  State,  and  as  mem- 
bers of  a  free  State,  it  is  wise  for  us  to  give  to  them  our  most  earnest  and  cordial 
support. 

The  wants  of  our  times  call  us  to  a  thoughtful  study  of  the  principles  of  education 
and  the  methods  of  teaching.  The  people  are  demanding  more  and  more  of  their 
educational  institutions.  They  are  no  longer  content  to  send  their  children  to  schools 
which  teach  nothing  but  a  knowledge  of  words  or  of  unrelated  facts.  They  ask  now 
that  their  children  shall  be  trained  for  the  duties  of  private  and  public  life.  They 
are  calling  upon  the  authorities  to  place  over  the  schools  teachers  who  are  prepared 
by  natural  gifts  and  professional  study  to  lead  those  under  their  care  to  accurate 
knowledge,  to  a  symmetrical  culture,  and  to  a  true  method  of  thinking  and  acting. 
They  desire  above  all  other  things  to  have  their  children  subjected  to  those  educating 
influences  which  mould  the  character  into  the  highest  forms  of  moral  strength  and 
moral  beauty.    They  know  that  these  great  ends  cannot  be  secured  by  accident  nor 
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by  those  cheap  means  that  cost  no  sacrifices  to  procure,  and  they  are  more  than  will- 
ing to  hear  the  burden  of  furnishing  all  the  material  and  moral  support  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  good  schools. 

Under  the  topic  of  "  supervision,"  which  is  treated  at  some  length, 
occurs  the  following  comprehensive  view  of  the  principles  which  should 
underlie  the  selection  of  studies  in  public  schools;  his  views  are  catholic 
and  wide  embracing,  and,  while  he  in  no  way  omits  to  give  due  weight 
to  the  claims  of  the  so  called  "higher  education,"  he  shows  clearly  the 
growing  demand  for  universal  instruction  in  the  study  of  drawing  and 
its  kindred  branches : 

After  our  pupils  are  well  classified  in  good  school-houses,  they  are  to  be  provided 
with  courses  of  studies  adapted  to  the  ends  school  life  should  strive  to  secure.  In 
constructing  a  course  of  studies,  one  must  be  guided  by  a  knowledge  of  what  the  mind 
can  and  must  do  to  train  Itself  into  a  good  state  of  existence;  of  the  order  in  which 
the  powers  of  the  mind  are  awakened  to  their  different  activities;  of  the  topics  of 
study  which  wiU  furnish  the  natural  occasions  for  those  mental  exercises  that  result 
in  training  and  knowledge ;  and,  lastly,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  relation  different  topics 
hold  to  one  another. 

The  only  sure  guide  to  a  rational  course  of  studies  is  found  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  mind  and  of  its  destiny.  A  knowledge  of  these  things,  in  the  mind  of 
one  who  has  authority,  will  prevent  using  words  for  things ;  it  will  not  allow  the  in- 
troduction of  scientific  study  into  the  elementary  schools,  or  into  any  schools,  before 
the  elements  of  science  have  been  taught ;  it  will  suggest  the  propriety  of  dividing 
all  courses  of  studies  into  two  parts — one  for  the  elements  of  learning,  the  other  for 
the  scientific  knowledge  founded  on  the  elements;  and  it  will  magnify  the  importance 
of  some  branches  of  study  now  considered  by  many  ornamental  and  superfluous.  An 
intelligent  comprehension  of  what  constitutes  a  complete  education  will  not  exclude 
the  classic  languages  from  our  secondary  courses  of  instruction,  simply  because  they 
are  not  to  be  used  as  a  common  medium  of  communicatioiT;  nor  drawing  from  any 
course,  because  a  few  only  of  the  children  will  ever  become  artists ;  nor  music,  be- 
cause the  divine  gift  of  making  melody  was  not  bestowed  on  all.  These  branches 
would  be  introduced  into  every  complete  course  of  studies  by  an  intelligent  super- 
vision, because  they  are  the  necessary  occasions  for  that  knowledge  which  every  edu- 
cated mind  should  possess,  and  for  that  training  of  the  powers  which  every  mind 
should  experience. 

The  demands  of  modern  civilization  compel  us  to  introduce  into  our  courses  of  in- 
struction not  only  those  topics  which  lead  to  a  study  for  what  is  called  practical 
knowledge,  but  those  also  which  provide  even  for  the  refinements  of  learning,  not  for 
the  few  only  who  may  be  favored  with  wealth  and  leisure,  but  for  all  who  have  minds 
to  cultivate  and  an  equality  of  natural  rights  and  of  social  rank  to  contend  for. 

In  the  minds  of  educated  men  there  is  an  increasing  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
drawing  in  the  public  schools.  It  furnishes  the  best  means  of  training  the  observing 
powers,  and  of  the  imagination,  upon  whose  culture  the  activity  of  taste  depends;  it 
enables  the  people  of  a  State  to  run  the  race  of  life  with  the  advantages  that  Intel- 
lectual skill  can  add  to  physical  force,  and  it  elevates  the  morals  by  calling  the  mind 
to  an  intelligent  study  of  the  beautiful.  Artists  and  artisans  must  be  trained,  that 
they  may  produce  works  of  art  and  artistic  work ;  all  others,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
appreciate  art  and  make  a  demand  for  its  products. 

If  these  ends  are  ever  secured  the  elements  of  art  must  be  taught  in  all  our  common 
schools,  and  the  conditions  for  the  teaching  must  be  established,  if  they  ever  exist  at 
all,  by  an  educated  supervision.  ^ 

The  material,  as  well  as  the  moral  prosperity  of  a  country,  depends  on  its  general 
intelligence ;  and  we  cannot  introduce  into  the  schools  any  of  those  studies  that  ex- 
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cite  into  a  healthful  exercise  the  intellectual  nature  of  the  children  without  at  the 
same  time  laying  the  sure  foundation  for  material  and  moral  wealth. 

Those  who  have  not  studied  the  history  of  education,  as  well  as  its  nature,  are  in 
danger  of  taking  a  narrow  view  of  what  the  schools  of  the  people  should  undertake 
to  do.  It  should  be  ever  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  frame  systems  of  public  instruc- 
tion for  the  people  of  a  free  State  that  they  are  to  be  provided  fur  in  thg  public  schools 
as  a  people,  and  not  as  a  people  divided  into  classes  according  to  the  accidents  of  birth 
and  wealth  and  occupation. 

The  public  schools,  it  is  true,  must  treat  the  children  as  individuals,  but  as  indi- 
viduals of  a  people  and  not  of  a  class ;  and  while  their  public  training  must  have  ref- 
erence to  general  intelligence,  it  must  be  of  that  kind  and  amount  which  will  prepare 
them  to  enter  with  facility  upon  any  of  the  lawful  activities  of  public  or  private  life. 
No  more  fatal  mistake  can  be  made  in  planning  a  system  of  public  instruction  than 
to  confine  it  to  elementary  topics  of  study,  for  never  have  the  industries  or  morals  of 
any  country  prospered  while  secondary  or  scientific  instruction  has  been  put  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  people. 

The  history  of  nations  and  sound  reason  both  testify  against  the  doctrine  of  with- 
holding from  any  portion  of  a  people  the  advantages  of  a  generous  culture  for  fear 
that  it  will  render  some  unfit  for  work  or  discontented  with  their  lot. 

Spain  and  Ireland  on  the  one  hand  and  Switzerland  and  Holland  on  the  other  show 
us  that  those  countries  which  neglect  the  higher  education  of  their  people  have  little 
chance  with  those  which  cultivate  it. 

There  should  be  in  this  Commonwealth  a  system  of  public  schools  that  provides 
both  elementary  and  scientific  instruction  for  all  before  they  are  subjected  to  tech- 
nical instruction  narrowed  to  its  special  applications.  Such  a  system  is  not  likely  to 
exist,  unless  we  have  a  wise  supervision  of  the  schools — wise  enough  to  invent  it  and 
direct  it  to  its  best  results. 

A  large  part  of  the  report  of  the  art  director  of  this  year  "  is  given 
to  the  Normal  Art  School,  and  will  be  found  in  the  historical  account  of 
that  school. 

The  art  director  appends  to  his  report  the  carefully  prepared  pro- 
gramme of  a  complete  course  of  progressive  instruction  in  industrial 
art  drawing,  arranged  for  all  the  schools  of  the  State,  at  the  request  of 
the  board  of  education. 

This  programme  embodies  the  result  of  Professor  Smith's  experience, 
and  its  utility  has  been  tested  by  actual  work  in  the  schools.  It  occu- 
pies fifty  pages  of  the  report  and  will  be  found  entire  among  the  appen- 
dices of  this  volume.t 

As  indicative  of  a  growing  public  interest  in  the  teaching  of  indus- 
tries in  the  common  schools,  may  be  cited  the  brief  "  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  sewing  in  Worcester  schools,  made  April  1,  1879,"  and  in- 
cluded by  the  secretary  as  Appexdix  E  of  his  report.  Prom  this  are 
taken  the  following  sentences : 

Since  sewing  is  one  of  the  indispensablesin  civilized  life,  the  only  question  is  "Shall 
it  be  done  more  or  less  well,  and  by  those  most  needing  it  ?  " 
Our  employment  societies  are  besieged  by  needy  women  who  cannot  sew,  and  can- 

*Aunual  Eeport  on  Industrial  Drawing  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  for  the  year 
1879,  being  Appendix  D,  to  the  Forty-'^hird  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  pp.  249  to  345,  inclusive. 

t  See  appendix  C,  "  Plan  and  graded  programme  of  instruction  in  drawing  for  the 
public  schools  of  Massachusetts ;  prepared  by  Walter  Smith,  State  Art  Director,  1879." 
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not  be  employed.  Round  button-holes,  slipshod  seams,  crooked  hems,  inebriated 
fells,  and  straggling  gathers  disfigure  their  work.  Their  attempts  are  sickening  to 
inspectors  and  disastrous  to  the  finances  of  the  society. 

Our  domestics  are  most  frequently  useless  for  plain  sewing  and  mending ;  and  even 
the  parish  sewing  circle  of  the  present  shows  a  lamentable  lack  in  this  essential  art. 

Xf  brought  into  school  practice  as  a  part  of  the  regular  discipline,  sewing  carries  its 
civilizing  influence  directly  to  the  home;  and  in  the  appointed  lesson  matters  get  le- 
gitimate attention  and  remedy  which  otherwise  could  only  be  reached  with  diffi- 
culty. It  is  of  first  importance  that,  so  far  as  possible,  the  work  should  be  brought 
from  the  home  of  the  child  to  secure  and  keep  the  interest  of  the  parents. 

Again,  the  sewing  hours  should  bring  a  cheerful  rest,  not  of  idleness,  but  of  change. 
A  glad  sense  of  business  should  abound.  The  souls  of  children  are  in  sunshine  when 
their  hauds  are  understandingly  employed.  A  little  colored  boy  in  Dix  street  school, 
stitching  and  hemming  a  coarse  brown  night-cap  for  his  dear  old  grandma,  bright- 
ened a  whole  room. 

Little  fingers,  unused  to  so  delicate  a  tool  as  a  needle,  will  blunder  at  first.  It  may 
require  several  lessons  to  learn  to  thread  the  eye  quickly.  Fingers  are  all  thumbs, 
and  many  of  these  are  cut  and  bruised,  and  pounded,  and  done  up  iu  rags.  Practice 
brings  skill,  and  the  illustrated  lessons  on  clean  hauds  given  by  this  exercise  are 
worth  all  the  trouble  of  teaching  sewing. 

Beginning  on  simple  strips  of  coarse  cotton  to  learn  a  plain  seaming  stitch,  the 
progress  will  be  gradual.  The  instruction  must  be  given  in  classes,  and  much  by 
dictation  and  drill,  as  in  drawing  and  writing.  Specially  inapt  pupils  will  require 
special  aid,  as  in  other  branches,  but  in  a  few  weeks  every  child  will  be  able  to  begin 
to  make  a  garment. 

In  the  forty-fourth  annual  report,  that  for  1879-'80,  the  secretary  in 
considering  "courses  of  study"  gives  a  digest  of  the  programme  pre- 
pared by  the  art  director,  which  was  appended  to  his  report  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  refers  teachers  and  students  to  that  report.* 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  art  director,  which  is  Appendix  D,  and 
fills  some  forty  pages,  Professor  Smith  discusses  at  length  the  condi- 
tions which  have  led  to  a  demand  for  the  new  departure  in  education,  for 
which,  as  he  claims,  universal  instruction  in  industrial  drawing  is  the 
essential  preliminary.  In  this  connection  he  takes  up  exhaustively  the 
subject  of  the  employment  of  specialists  in  drawing.  He  then  so  groups 
the  whole  of  the  instrumentalities  requisite  for  the  thorough  training  of 
any  community  in  this  study  of  industrial  drawing,  and,  with  a  view  to 
this,  so  condenses  the  graded  programme  of  the  course  of  study  that  the 
whole  is  well  calculated  to  be  of  use  to  all  contemplating  the  first  intro- 
duction of  the  study  in  any  community.  The  schedule  of  the  studies  of 
the  Normal  Art  School  which  he  gives  is  omitted  here,  because  given 
later  in  connection  with  the  account  of  that  school.  In  like  manner  the 
plan  for  a  graded  course  for  the  evening  drawing  classes  will  be  found 
elsewhere.  The  fact  of  the  opposition  engendered  against  Professor 
Smith,  as  director  of  drawing  in  the  Boston  schools,  by  reason  of  his  an- 
nouncement that  the  time  had  now  copae  for  the  substitution  of  the  reg- 
ular teachers  in  the  high  schools  instead  of  continuing  the  employment 
of  the  special  instructors  of  drawing,  lends  a  personal  interest  to  this 

*  See  Appendix  C,  Part  I  of  this  Report. 
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statement  of  his  estimate  of  the  true  relation  of  special  teachers  to  the 
scheme  of  public  school  instruction : 

There  18  at  the  present  time  an  extended  belief  that  the  education  given  in  the 
public  schools,  in  the  absence  of  apprenticeships  to  trades  afterwards,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently practical  as  a  preparation  for  the  actual  occupation  of  a  great  majority  of  the 
scholars.  A  controversy  between  school  men  has  long  been  waging,  the  subject 
under  discussion  being  how  to  adapt  the  present  schools  to  modem  needs,  securing 
thereby  for  the  masses  of  the  people  as  good  a  training  for  their  work  in  industrial 
life  as  the  wealthier  minority  obtain  through  universities  and  professional  schools  for 
their  occupations.  Some  have  boldly  proposed  that  in  every  grammar  and  high 
school,  manual  industries  shall  be  carried  on  as  a  part  of  the  exercises,  either  general 
for  all  pupils,  or  elective  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  grammar  schools  and  in  all  those 
of  the  high  schools;  so  that  in  the  latter,  whilst  boys  who  were  going  to  college 
might  study  Latin  and  Greek,  or  the  modern  languages,  those  who  were  intended  for 
employment  in  the  constructive  industries  should  take  up  manual  training  in  the  use 
of  wood  or  metal,  and  such  mechanical  studies  as  would  forward  them  in  industrial 
occupations.  Others  object  to  thus  bringing  the  workshop  into  the  school,  and  pro- 
pose the  establishment  of  industrial  schools,  for  those  pupils  only  who,  having  passed 
through  the  grammar  schools,  prefer  or  are  obliged  to  take  up  manual  occupations 
rather  than  prepare  for  professional  or  commercial  pursuits  by  going  through  the 
high  schools.  The  weight  of  opinion  seems  to  be  tending  towards  indorsing  the  lat- 
ter proposal,  though  no  action  appears  to  have  been  hitherto  taken  by  any  municipal 
body  in  this  State  to  try  the  experiment  of  establishing  industrial  schools. 

Whatever  should  be  the  outcome  of  this  discussion,  it  is  agreed  by  aU  that  the 
common  foundation  for  all  manual  skill  in  the  industrial  and  constructive  arts  is  the 
ability  to  draw.  Whether  the  higher  schools  are  to  be  reorganized  and  made  into 
part  schools  and  part  workshops,  or  whether  one  school  is  to  be  considered  wholly  a 
school  and  another  wholly  a  workshop,  has  to  be  decided  in  the  future,  and  there  are 
good  argumeuts  for  both  proposals;  but  in  either  case  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
elements  and  principles  of  industrial  drawing  would  be  needed,  and  therefore  all  are 
agreed,  and  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  state  that  drawing  should  be  taught  to  all.  Its 
value  as  an  element  of  professional  education  has  been  acknowledged  also,  so  the 
basis  of  its  usefulness  is  sufficiently  wide  and  broad  to  cover  all  occupations. 

The  question  has  arrived,  then,  at  this  stage  of  its  solution,  viz :  The  future  devel- 
opment of  education  must  be  in  the  industrial  direction  of  practical  science  and 
practical  art,  on  their  elementary  planes  at  first  in  public  schools,  and  subsequently 
upon  higher  planes  in  special  schools.  Until  this  conviction  crystallizes  into  a  plan 
or  attains  the  proportions  of  a  practical  scheme  adjusted  to  the  public  school  system, 
it  is  safe  for  us  to  take  the  first  step,  recognized  as  such  by  all  progressive  nations, 
to  teach  industrial  drawing  to  every  child.  This  principle  was  recognized  by  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts,  when  in  the  year  1870  it  passed  the  industrial  drawing 
act,  requiring  that  in  future  every  child  in  schools  supported  by  public  taxes  should 
be  taught  to  draw.  But  the  only  way  in  which  this  could  be  accomplished  was  by 
insuring  that  every  teacher  employed  in  the  common  schools  should  become  qualified 
to  teach  drawing ;  and  until  this  was  brought  about,  many  children  would  be  de- 
prived of  their  just  rights  to  a  practical  element  of  education  which  the  law  decreed 
them  to  be  entitled  to.  The  regular  teachers,  therefore,  must  be  taught  to  draw,  in 
order  that  all  scholars  might  learn  from  them  how  to  draw. 

It  was  at  this  time  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  trained  teachers  of  industrial 
drawing,  for  there  was  then  no  normal  art  school  in  the  United  States  ;  indeed,  the 
very  term  industrial  drawing  as  applied  to  education  in  the  public  schools  was  hardly 
understood,  and  is  not  fully  comprehended  by  the  public  even  now.  It  has  precisely 
the  same  meaning  and  significance  as  the  expressions  industrial  arithmetic  or  indus- 
trial writing  would  have.  Hence  the  need  of  a  normal  art  school  became  as  manifest 
as  did  the  necessity  for  the  general  normal  schools,  in  previous  years,  and  thus  it  be- 
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came  established.  All  the  teachers  of  drawing  in  the  five  normal  schools  of  Massa- 
chusetts, for  many  years  past  and  at  present,  have  been  at  some  time  students  in  the 
art  school ;  and  thus  a  large  proportion  of  the  present  regular  teachers,  graduates  in 
recent  years  of  the  normal  schools,  have  been  by  them  prepared  to  teach  the  subject 
of  elementary  drawing,  and  all  future  teachers  will  be  so  prepared. 

But  a  large  number  of  teachers,  at  present  employed  in  the  State,  either  passed 
through  the  normal  schools  before  drawing  was  regarded  as  a  serious  study,  or  have 
never  been  in  normal  schools,  or  have  never  learned  to  draw.  For  their  instruction 
the  State  undertook  to  provide  special  teachers  of  industrial  drawing,  not  to  super- 
sede them  or  to  do  substitute  work  for  them  in  their  class  rooms,  but  to  assist  them 
through  their  own  instruction  to  qualify  themselves  to  teach  the  subject  to  their  own 
pupils. 

Another  need  for  the  special  instructor  in  drawing  had  arisen  in  the  free  evening 
drawing  schools,  which  owed  their  origin  to  the  same  act  of  the  legislature  passed  in 
1870.  These  schools  had  already  felt  the  truth  that  men  may  be  able  to  do  well  that 
which  they  cannot  teach  others  to  do  well.  Good  draughtsmen,  like  good  artists, 
may  be  absolutely  devoid  of  teaching  power,  and  few  even  of  those  who  possess  it 
care  to  worry  patiently  over  the  teaching  of  elementary  principles  of  drawing  to 
beginners,  when  the  more  attractive  and  more  profitable  practice  of  their  art  is  open 
to  them.  So,  with  no  opportunity  of  securing  the  services  of  teachers  who  were  also 
draughtsmen,  the  choice  of  school  committees  was  limited  to  those  who  were  draughts- 
men without  being  teachers,  and  many  full  and  originally  prosperoas  classes  have 
been  sacrificed  to  such  a  necessity.  The  graduates  and  students  of  the  art  school  wiU 
in  time  obviate  this  difficulty  entirely,  and  are  modifying  it  already ;  for  the  course 
of  study  in  the  school  necessitates  that  they  shall  become  accomplished  draughtsmen, 
and  also  have  some  practice  in  teaching,  whilst  many  by  experience  will  assuredly 
become  accomplished  teachers.  The  special  instructor  thus  produced,  qualified  by  a 
sufficiency  of  knowledge  and  the  possession  of  manual  skill,  and  ready  to  become 
ripened  into  maturity  by  experience  in  teaching  and  the  discharge  of  other  general 
duties,  will  find  plenty  of  work  in  every  town  or  city. 

THE  WORK   OF  THE   SPECIAL  INSTRTJCTOE  IN  DRAWLBTG. 

The  existence  of  an  agency  for  the  creation  of  special  instructors  in  drawing,  and 
its  continuance,  presupposes  that  there  is  and  will  continue  to  be  a  demand  for  their 
services,  to  such  an  extent  as  will  justify  the  continued  expenditure  of  public  money 
for  its  support.  This  is  as  capable  of  demonstration  as  is  the  need  for  the  existence 
and  continuance  of  the  other  normal  schools.  All  who  study  in  them  cannot  become 
teachers — some  from  want  of  capacity,  and  others  because  more  attractive  occupa- 
tions draw  them  away  ;  many  are  removed  from  the  educational  field  by  marriage, 
some  by  death,  and  a  few  by  old  age.  Thus  from  natural  and  unavoidable  causes 
the  State  educates  some  from  whom  it  does  not  receive  back  an  equivalent  in  teach- 
ing, by  long  continued  service  in  the  public  schools.  Yet  who  shall  say  that  this 
education  is  thrown  away  upon  those  who  do  not  repay  in  kind ;  and  how  could  the 
State  secure  the  service  it  gets  from  the  great  majority  except  by  educating  them, 
and  all  who  seek  to  become  teachers,  and  show  the  required  capacity  for  the  task? 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  to  keep  up  the  present  supply  of  teachers  for  the  demand 
already  in  existence,  and  to  raise  the  character  of  education  and  qualification  of  the 
teachers  for  the  future,  it  is  necessary  that  the  agencies  for  training  teachers  must 
still  be  continued,  or  the  needed  supply  will  cease. 

What  is  true  of  the  normal  schools  generally  is  equally  true  of  the  normal  art 
school ;  biit  applies  with  even  more  force  to  it,  because,  though  it  might  be  possible 
to  attract  to  this  State  teachers  of  the  general  subjects  trained  in  other  States,  even 
if  the  present  normal  schools  of  this  State  were  discontinued,  the  same  could  not  be 
said  about  teachers  of  industrial  drawing,  for  no  other  State  supports  such  a  school, 
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and  there  is  not  even  a  private  normal  school  in  the  country  which  covers  the  whole 
field  of  industrial  art  education. 

As  some  misunderstanding  appears  to  exist  concerning  the  proper  position  of,  and 
nature  of  the  work  to  be  done  by  a  special  instructor  in  drawing,  it  may  be  of  use  if 
these  should  be  defined,  as  resulting  from  the  best  experience  here  and  elsewhere. 
During  the  present  generation  there  will  not  be  such  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
subject  of  industrial  drawiug,  as  an  element  in  education,  common  among  the  meifi- 
bers  of  school  committees  or  superintendents  of  schools,  as  they  undoubtedly  possess 
of  all  other  elementary  branches  of  education  taught  in  the  public  schools;  though 
the  coming  generations,  taught  in  youth  to  draw  as  they  were  taught  to  write,  will 
be  as  well  able  to  manage  and  direct  one  subject  as  the  other.  Until,  however,  this 
is  the  case,  and  in  order  that  the  instruction  in  drawing  may  not  fall  below  the 
standard  of  instruction  given  in  other  subjects,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  the  services 
of  a  specialist  in  drawing  should  be  required,  to  assist  in  its  supervision,  in  the  pub- 
lic day  schools — primary,  grammar,  and  high.  The  most  direct,  etBcicnt,  and  eco- 
nomical mode  of  employing  this  assistance  is,  first,  to  appoint  a  qualified  special  in- 
structor to  give  courses  of  lessons  to  the  regular  teachers,  in  the  subjects  and  follow- 
ing the  adopted  course  of  instruction  which  they  are  required  to  teach  to  their  own 
pupils;  second,  to  have  the  work  that  is  done  by  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  classes 
inspected,  examined,  and  reported  on  by  the  special  instructor,  at  stated  intervals — 
the  reports  to  be  submitted  to  the  proper  authorities  as  often  as  need  be  ;  these  les- 
sons to  teachers  to  be  maintained  until  they  have,  by  examination,  proved  themselves 
competent  by  manual  exercises  to  give  the  instruction  needed  in  the  schools  in  all 
the  subjects  of  the  course,  and  the  supervision  continued  as  long  as  the  authorities 
may  deem  profitable.  This  has  been  proved  to  be  the  best  way  of  introducing  and 
sustaining  the  subject  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  this  instance  the  interests  of  edu. 
cation  and  economy  are  happily  identical.  By  such  an  arrangement  one  special  in- 
structor IS  capable  of  influencing  and  directing  the  study  in  drawing  of  every  pupil 
in  every  class  in  every  public  school  of  a  city  of  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  con- 
sequently any  city  or  town  having  a  smaller  population.  If  annual  or  semi-annual 
examinations  be  held,  either  of  teachers  or  scholars,  or  both,  the  special  teacher 
should  prepare  the  exercises,  mark  them  when  wrought,  and  report  on  them  to  the 
authorities,  accompanied  by  tables  of  results  and  the  wrought  papers  on  which  they 
are  based. 

This  is  legitimate  and  proper  work  for  a  specialist  in  this  generation.  It  is  tenta- 
tive, and  will  not  be  necessary  at  farthest  after  the  close  of  this  century  ;  for  then, 
all  who  are  educated  enough  to  be  directors  of  general  education  will  be  able  to  do 
this  work  as  well,  for  it  will  then  no  longer  be  special,  but  general,  and  will  be  so 
recognized. 

UNWISE  EMPLOYMENT  OF   SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  experience  that  there  is  a  mis- 
chievous, extravagant,  and  impotent  way  of  employing  specialists  iu  our  public 
schools  which  are  not  special  schools  ;  and  that  is,  to  require  them  to  give  the  instruc- 
tion to  the  ^itpUs  in  the  several  class  rooms,  instead  of  to  the  teachers.  One  spe- 
cialist can,  during  ordinary  working  hours,  efficiently  instruct  all  the  teachers  of  a 
city  having  the  population  above  described,  and  the  teachers  iu  turn  may  efficiently 
instruct  all  their  pupils,  passing  on  quite  as  much  of  the  information  and  giving 
them  as  much  instruction  and  practice  as  they  can  bear  and  profit  by.  But  how  many 
of  those  pubils  could  the  specialist  teach,  and  hov*^  much  instruction  could  he  regu- 
larly give  even  to  that  small  fraction  ?  If  all  children  have  equal  rights,  and  this 
special  instruction  is  an  advantage,  then  it  is  the  right  of  all  children,  and  not  the 
privilege  of  a  few.  Were  this  recognized,  it  would  involve  the  employment  of  more 
special  instructors  than  at  present  exist,  or  than  any  sensible  community  would  con- 
sent to  pay.  The  question  then  arises,  Is  this  special  instruction  in  general  public 
schools  an  advantage?    The  evidence  on  this  point  is  convincing  and  nnanswera- 
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ble,  and  it  has  been  accumulating  on  my  hands  in  the  form  of  work  produced,  first,  by 
the  instruction  of  pnpils  solely  by  regular  teachers;  and  second,  by  work  of  pupils 
taught  entirely  by  special  instructors,  enabling  us  to  make  a  fair  compensationof  the 
results  in  the  two  cases.  These  results  justify  me  in  saying  that  the  instruction  in 
industrial  drawing  given  by  the  regular  teachers  of  the  public  day  schools,  who  have 
themselves  been  taught  to  draw,  is  a  success  ;  and  that,  broadly  speaking,  that  which 
is  given  by  special  instructors  in  the  day  schools  is  not  so  successful. 

There  are  ample  explanations  for  this,  without  discrediting  either  the  skill  or  the 
faithfulness  of  the  specialists;  and  any  educator  who  is  familiar  with  the  nature  and 
character  of  children,  and  well  informed  concerning  the  subject  of  drawing,  will  real- 
ize how  easily  this  may  be. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  discovery  based  on  such  evidence  is  valuable  economically  and 
educationally.  It  is  in  opposition  to  the  common  belief,  and  may  be  questioned ;  and  it 
is  in  those  schools  or  classes  where  the  regular  teacher  teaches  all  subjects  to  his  class 
of  pupils  that  this  principle  applies  the  most  strongly;  and  it  does  not  hold  with 
equal  force  in  departmental  schools,  where  a  teacher  teaches  one  subject  only  to  all  the 
pupils  in  a  school,  and  has  no  class  wholly  to  himself;  where  in  fact  every  teacher  is  a 
specialist,  for  there  the  teacher  of  drawing  will  also  be  a  specialist. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS  ESSENTIAL. 

Having  previously  described  this  result  of  my  observation,  it  appears  to  have  been 
misintei-preted,  as  being  an  objection  on  my  part  to  the  employment  of  special  in- 
structors of  drawing  for  any  purpose.  How  contrary  this  is  to  the  actual  truth  may 
be  seen,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Normal  Art  School  was  established  and  con- 
tinues to  exist  to-day  because  I  have  consistently  stated  that  competent  and  trained 
special  instructors  m  drawing  are  a  necessity,  and  that  without  them  the  whole  fabric 
of  industrial  art  education  in  this  State  as  elsewhere  would  fall  to  ruins.  I  have  made 
this  statement  from  the  first  moment,  both  before  and  after  I  had  seen  the  condition 
of  drawing  in  the  State  in  1871,  and  before  the  Normal  Art  School  was  established  ; 
have  reiterated  it  year  after  year,  when  people  who  held  a  different  opinion  have,  be- 
fore committees  of  the  legislature,  assailed  the  Normal  Art  School  on  the  ground  that 
special  teachers  were  not  necessary  ;  and  I  here  reaffirm  the  proposition.  But  there 
is  a  right  way  to  employ  specialists,  in  which  they  are  necessary  and  profitable,  and 
a  wrong  way,  in  which  they  are  unnecessary  and  unprofitable  ;  and  it  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent matter  to  define  the  two  conditions,  which  it  has  been  and  is  my  duty  to  do, 
from  saying  that  specialists  are  everywhere  unnecessary  and  unprofitable,  for  that  is 
exactly  contrary  to  what  I  have  always  believed  and  said. 

THE  WISE  USE   OP  SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS. 

In  my  last  year's  report  to  the  board  this  matter  was  referred  to  at  the  end  of  the 
appendix,  called  "Plan  and  graded  programme  of  instruction  for  the  public  schools 
of  Massachusetts,"  in  the  following  words : 

"It  is  but  just  to  those  special  teachers  of  drawing  who  have  done  much  towards 
bringing  about  the  possibility  of  such  a  scheme  as  this,  to  define  their  true  positi<ra 
in  a  public  school  system,  their  false  position  having  been  fully  described.  First.  For 
some  time  yet  the  highest  class  in  high  schools  must  be  personally  taught  by  them. 
Second.  Their  final  work  in  public  schools  will  be  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  reg- 
ular teachers  in  all  classes,  and  examination  of  the  pupils.  Third.  Normal  instruction 
to  teachers  so  long  as  it  is  necessary.  Fourth.  Teaching  the  evening  drawing  classes, 
or  schools  of  art  as  they  will  be  eventually  called. 

"  In  such  legitimate  and  useful  work  there  is  a  wide  field,  every  large  city  requir- 
ing several  of  such  trained  teachers ;  and  every  city  or  town  will  find  it  necessary, 
economical,  and  profitable  to  have  one  such  specialist  in  the  public  employment,  upon 
whom  it  can  rely  for  guidance  and  service.  Now  that  drawing  is  so  extensively 
taught  in  the  public  schools,  it  should  be  taught  well  and  under  competent  supervis- 
ion, and  not  be  made  the  subject  of  experiment.  Then  schools  of  art  are  inevitable, 
and  such  schools  are  the  trijj/^jjii^fj^^gj/jg^eg^fl^er  of  drawing." 
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There  can  be  no  mistaMng  such  language  as  this  ;  and  the  exception  made  —  viz, 
that  "  for  some  time  yet  the  highest  classes  in  high  schools  must  be  personally  taught 
by  them  " — shows  that  such  occupation  in  them  was  to  be  regarded  as  tentative,  not 
permauent,  until  the  high  school  teachers  had  acquired  sufficient  slcill  to  do  the  work. 
About  the  same  time  the  above  was  written,  I  was  called  upon  to  report  on  the  teach- 
ing of  drawing  in  high  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston,  by  the  regular  teachers ;  and 
having  given  personal  instruction  to  teachers  from  all  the  high  schools,  in  the  course 
they  were  to  follow,  by  which  they  were  fitted  to  give  it,  I  reported  to  the  board  as 
follows  (page  19) : 

"  Having  had  the  subject  under  my  observation  from  that  time  to  this  (1871  to  1880) 
and  tested  the  results  of  examination  by  exercises  semi-annually,  drawn  in  a  given 
time  by  the  pupils,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  all  that  is  worth  teaching 
about  drawing,  all  that  can  be  taught  to  average  pupils  in  a  reasonable  time,  or  that 
is  worth  knowing  or  being  able  to  do  when  acquired  —  all  this  has  been  and  is  now 
being  taught  by  the  majority  of  the  teachers  of  the  second  and  third  high  school 
classes  better  than  it  has  been  taught  by  the  special  teachers  when  they  have  been 
called  upon  to  do  the  same  work ;  and  the  examination  papers  now  in  my  possession 
prove  this. 

"  I  do  not  wish  either  to  assert  or  deny  that  this  has  arisen  from  any  poor  teaching 
on  the  part  of  the  specialists,  or  superior  teaching  power  on  the  part  of  the  regular 
teachers ;  but  it  must  be  accounted  for  somehow,  because  it  is  true,  and  has  become 
demonstrated  in  actual  experience.  My  explanation  of  it  is,  that  it  illustrates  a  per- 
nicious and  radically  wrong  practice  in  education,  viz,  the  employment  of  specialists 
to  teach  elementary  subjects  in  common  schools.  We  should  recognize  the  principle 
that  any  subject  which  requires  the  assistance  of  specialists  to  teach  it,  and  is  thereby 
made  into  a  specialty,  should  never  be  taught  in  common  schools. 

"  Special  teachers  should  not  be  so  employed,  except  as  a  temporary  expedient,  and 
then  only  for  a  very  limited  time ;  and  any  subject  which  the  regular  teachers  cannot 
teach  ought  notto  be  studied  by  the  children. 

"  Every  educator  of  wide  experience  and  practical  administrative  power  knows  this 
to  be  true  about  other  elementary  subjects  of  instruction  ;  and  from  an  uninterrupted 
observation  of  nine  years  of  the  Boston  public  schools,  I  say  that  it  is  equally  true 
about  drawing. 

"Apart  from  the  question  of  economy,  which  solvent  people  should  also  consider  in 
order  to  remain  solvent,  the  question  of  success  in  the  work,  efficiency  of  instruction 
alone,  decides  the  matter  in  favor  of  employing  only  the  regular  teachers  to  do  this 
work." 

Regarding  the  circumstances  of  Boston  as  being  somewhat  exceptional,  I  added  : 

" That  which  is  possible  in  Boston  may  not  be  equally  possible  elsewhere;  for  it 
may  be  reasonably  expected  of  a  city  wbicli  has  for  many  years  taken  the  lead  in  this 
industrial  and  educational  matter,  that  it  may  now  expect  to  reap  the  fruits  of  ex- 
perience for  which  it  has  paid,  as  interest  upon  investment  wisely  made.'' 

The  school  committee  had  already  dispensed  with  the  services  of  all  special  teachers 
of  drawing  in  the  high  schools ;  and  since  September  1,  1880,  the  regular  teachers 
have  done  the  work.  From  frequent  visits  made  to  the  schools  since  then,  and  from 
having  the  work  under  my  continued  observatiou,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  pupils  of  the  high  schools  are  being  taught  in  a  better  way,  and  are  learning 
more  of  drawing  that  will  be  useful  to  them  in  after  life,  than  at  any  previous  period. 
After  a  few  years  of  experience,  tlie  instruction  will  be  infinitely  higher  in  aim  and 
attainment  than  it  ever  could  be  under  the  charge  of  occasional  visitors. 

The  fourth  duty  before  referred  to  as  among  the  work  of  a  special  instructor — viz, 
that  of  teaching  the  evening  drawing  classes  — is  one  which  is  often  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  the  work  of  supervision  of  day  schools,  and  normal  instruction  to  teachers, 
and  discharged  by  another  person.  This  breaks  the  connection  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  system,  and  interferes  with  progressive  study.  However  many  in- 
he  evening  classes,  the  direct 
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the  hands  of  the  supervisor  of  drawing  in  the  day  schools,  and  the  course  of  study 
be  arranged  so  as  to  hinge  on  to  the  place  where  it  leaves  off  in  the  day  schools,  al- 
lowing some  little  practice  for  review. 

Every  city  or  town  having  a  population  of  five  thousand  inhabitants  or  more  would 
find  the  employment  of  a  special  instructor  for  the  four  kinds  of  work  described  to  be 
sound  economy,  and  of  great  advantage  to  the  future  men  and  women,  now  pupils 
in  the  schools.  Now  that  the  State  has  made  this  possible  by  the  provision  of  well 
trained  instructors,  and  the  salary  required  by  one  of  them  being  no  greater  than  is 
paid  to  an  assistant  in  a  high  school,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  about  having  draw- 
ing taught  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  State,  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

There  are  many  past  and  present  students  of  the  Normal  Art  School,  specially  qual- 
ified to  teach  drawing,  who  are  also  well  qualified  to  become  teachers  in  other 
branches  of  education  in  high  and  grammar  schools.  A  school  committee  may,  by 
the  appointment  of  such  a  teacher  in  the  high  school,  thus  secure  instruction  for  the 
regular  teachers  of  all  grades  of  day  schools,  and  advanced  teaching  for  the  upper 
classes  of  the  high  school,  by  arranging  that  a  part  of  the  time  required  for  such  nor- 
mal instruction  be  given  by  the  high  school  teacher  thus  appointed. 

GRADING  OF   THE   SUBJECT,    AND   OF   TEACHERS'   CERTIFICATES. 

The  cun-iculum  of  studies  in  drawing  to  be  pursued  in  the  several  grades  of  schools 
has  been  matured  during  recent  years,  so  that  it  is  possible  now,  and  will  also  be 
profitable,  to  define  both  the  grading  of  the  subject  and  the  character  of  the  teachers' 
certificates  issued  by  the  school,  corresponding  to  the  different  grades  of  schools  and 
studies. 

There  are  four  grades  of  schools  and  of  the  subject,  and  four  grades  of  teachers' 
certificates,  as  follows : 


Grade. 


Schools. 


Kame  of  teachers' 
certificate. 


1.  First  grade.. 

2.  Second  grade 

3.  Third  grade-. 

4.  Ponrth  grade. 


In  primary  and  intermediate  schools.    First  three  years.  I  First  grade   ccrtifi- 

Age  from  five  to  eight  years.  '      cate. 

In  grammar  schools.    Six  following  years.    Age  from     Second  grade  certifi- 

eifiht  to  fourteen  years.  !      cate. 

In  high,  evening,  and  normal  schools.    Three  following  ■  Third  grade  certifi- 

years.    Age  from  fonrteen  to  seventeen  ^ears  in  high  j      cate. 

and  evening  ;  from  seventeen  to  twenty  in  normal.       I 
In  normal  art  school.    Fonr  years'  course.    Age  from  i  Fourth  grade  certifi- 

Stivonteen  to  twenty-one  years.  I      cate  and  diploma. 


The  programme  of  instruction  according  to  this  grading,  as  adopted  in  some  of  the 
cities  and  suggested  for  adoption  in  all,  and  the  subjects  of  examination  for  teachers' 
certificates  in  each  grade,  are  here  placed  in  connection,  to  show  the  scope  of  each 
grade,  and  their  relationship  to  each  other. 

FIRST  OR  PRIMARY   GRADE.—  ARRANGEMENT   OF   SUBJECTS  FOR  INSTRUCTION   IN   THE 
PRIMARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS. 


Two  hours  per  week. 


Fowr  lessons,  half  an  hour  each.    Pupils  draw  on  slates  and  Mack- 
board  ;  teachers,  on  blackboard. 


First  year. —  Subjects  of  lessons :  1.  Drawing  from  blackboard  straight  lines  and  their 
combinations.  2.  Drawing  from  dictation.  3.  Drawing  from  memory.  4.  Design, 
or  inventive  drawing.     One  lesson  in  each  division  every  week. 

Secondyear. —  Cardcopiesforeachpupil.  Subjects  of  lessons:  1.  Drawingfromblack- 
board  straight  Hues  and  curves  in  combination.  2.  Drawing  from  dictation.  3.  Draw" 
ing  from  memory.     4.  Design,  or  inventive  drawing.     One  lesson  in  each  division  in 
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Third  year. — Pupils  draw  on  paper  and  blaokboarfl ;  teachers,  on  blackboard.  Sub- 
jects of  lessons :  1.  Freehand  from  copies  of  straight-line  form^  during  first  half  year, 
and  of  curved  forms  in  second  half  j'ear.  2.  Drawing  from  dictation.  3.  Drawing 
from  memory.     4.  Design,  or  inventive  drawing. 

All  the  classes  in  evert/  year. —  One  fourth  of  each  class  to  draw  the  exercises  on  the 
blackboard  at  every  lesson,  so  that  each  pupil  shall  draw  on  the  board  once  a  week. 

TEACHBES'  EXAMINATION  FOB  CEBTiFiCATEB  OF  THE  FIRST  GBADE.    (For  teochers  of  primary  and  inter- 

mediate  schools.) 

List  of  certificate  drawings  for  permission  to  he  examined. 

Instrumental  drawing. —  1.  A  sheet  of  geometrical  definitions,  plane  and  solid.  2.  A 
sheet  of  blackboard  and  dictation  exercises  and  elementary  designs. 

Freehand  draioing. —  3.  A  sheet  of  freehand  outline  ornament  from  copy.  4.  A  sheet 
of  model  drawing  from  solid.  .5.  A  sheet  of  illustrations  for  a  course  of  primary 
school  exercises  for  teaching  drawing.  6.  A  sheet  of  botanical  analysis  and  historic 
ornament. 

Examination  for  certificate. —  The  above  drawings  having  been  submitted  and  ap- 
proved, time  examinations  for  the  completion  of  the  certificate  will  be  held  at  the 
end  of  the  annual  session  as  follows:  (1)  Freehand  drawing,  in  outline,  from  copy; 

(3)  freehand  drawing  from   objects;   (3)  memory  drawing  of  an   original  design; 

(4)  dictation  drawing;  (5)  geometrical  drawing;  (6)   historical   ornament.     Thirty 
minutes  given  for  each  subject. 

SECOND  OR  GRAMMAR  GRADE. — ARRANGEMENT  OF   SUBJECTS  TOR  INSTRTJCTION  IN  THE 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

One  hour  and  a  half  per  week.     Two  lessons,  three  quarters  of  an  hour  each.     Pupils  draw 
on  paper  and  Mackloard ;  teachers,  on  hlaclchoard. 

First  year. —  Subjects  of  lessons :  1.  Freehand  from  copies.  2.  Drawing  from  dic- 
tation.    3.  Drawing  from  memory.     4.  Design,  or  inventive  drawing. 

Secondyear. —  Subjects  of  lessons:  1.  Freehand  from  copies.  2.  Drawing  from  dic- 
tation, and  design,  or  inventive  drawing.  3.  Memory  drawing.  4.  Models  .ind  objects 
from  copies  and  objects. 

Third  year. —  Subjects  of  lessons.  1.  Freehand  from  copies.  2.  Dictation,  memory 
and  design.  3.  Model  and  object  drawing  from  copies  and  solids.  4.  Plane-geomet- 
rical drawing  with  compasses. 

Fourth  year. —  Subjects  of  lessons:  1.  Freehand  from  copies.  2.  Drawing  from 
dictation,  memory,  and  design,  or  inventive  drawing.  3.  5Iodels  aud  oVijects  from 
copy  and  solid.     4.  Plane-geometrical  drawing  with  compasses. 

Fifth  year. —  Subjects  of  lessons:  1.  Freehand  from  copies.  2.  Dictation,  memory,  and 
design,  or  inventive  drawing.  3.  Models  and  objects  from  copy  and  solid.  4.  Plane- 
geometrical  drawing  with  compasses. 

Si'aciA  f/ear.— Subjects  of  lessons:  1.  Freehand  analysis  of  ornament  and  plant  form. 
2.  Applied  design  for  flat  surfaces.  3.  Model  and  obji-ct  di-awiug  from  solids.  4. 
Perspective,  parallel  and  angular. 

All  the  classes  in  every  year. — Every  pupil  to  draw  upon  the  Ixiard  once  a  week  to 
develop  the  power  of  making  drawiiij;s  on  a  large  scale  and  in  a  free  style.  Dicta- 
tion, memory,  model  from  object,  and  designing  exercises  are  suitable  for  the  black- 
board work. 

TEACHBES'  EXAMINATION  FOB  CERTIFICATES  OF  THE  SECOND  GRADE  (For  teachers  of  grammar  schools). 

List  of  certificate  drawings  for  permission  to  he  examined. 

Instrumental  draioing. — 1.  A  sheet  of  geometrical  problems.  2.  A  sheet  of  perspect- 
ive problems,  parallel  and  angular.  3.  A  sheet  of  blackboard  and  dictation  exer- 
cises, and  two  elementary  designs. 
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Freehand  drawing. —  4.  A  sheet  of  model  clra^-ing,  in  outline,  from  solid.  5.  A  slieot 
of  freehand,  outline  of  ornament,  from  copy.  6.  A  sheet  of  botanical  analysis  of  a 
plant.  7.  A  sheet  ofhistorical  ornament  in  outline.  8.  A  sheet  of  two  applied  designs 
for  flat  surfaces.     9.  A  sheet  of  illustrations  for  teaching  drawing  in  grammar  schools. 

EXAMINATION  FOR   CF.RTIPICATB. 

The  above  drawings  having  been  submitted  and  approved,  time  examinations  for  the 
completion  of  the  certificate  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  annual  session,  as  follows: 
(1)  Freehand  drawing,  in  outline,  from  copy;  (2)  Ireehand  drawing  from  objects; 
(3)  memory  drawing  of  an  original  design;  (4)  geometrical  drawing ;  (5)  perspective 
drawing ;  (6)  historical  ornament.     Forty-five  minutes  given  for  each  subject. 

THIRD   OR  HIGH,   NORMAL,   AND     EVENING  SCHOOL  GRADE.— AERANGEMENT  OF   SUB- 
JECTS FOR  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

TSxo^.oiirs  per  week.     Two  lessons  one  hour  each,  or  one  lesson  of  two  hours.     Pupils  draw 
onpaper  and  hlaclcboard ;  teachers,  on  ilackboard  andpaper. 

First  year. —  Subjects  of  lessons :  1.  Perspective,  parallel  and  angular.  2.  Models 
and  objects  shaded  with  (a)  point  and  (h)  stump,  from  copies.  3.  Freehand  analysis 
of  plant  form  and  historical  ornament.     4.  Applied  design. 

Second  year. —  Subjects  of  lessons  :  1.  Perspective,  angular  and  oblique.  2.  Models 
and  objects,  shaded  from  solid.  3.  Freehand  analysis  of  plant  form  and  historical 
ornament.     4.  Applied  design. 

Third  year. —  Subjects  of  lessons  :  1.  Historic  ornament,  in  monochrome  and  color, 
from  the  cast  and  examples.  2.  Light  and  shade,  with  brush,  from  examples,  cast, 
and  nature.  3.  Color  and  harmony  of  proportions,  from  diagrams,  examples,  and  na- 
ture.    4.  Applied  design. 

[Note. — The  third  grade  arrangement  for  evening  schools  will  be  found  under  that 
division,  in  this  report,  page  43.  The  third  grade  arrangement  for  normal  schools  is, 
tentatively,  the  same  as  for  the  evening  schools,  of  first  year  and  for  the  high  school 
teachers'  certificate. 

TEACHERS'    EXAMINATION  FOB     CEBTIFICATES  OF  THE  THIRD  GRADE.      (For  teOCherS  of  high  Cmd  nOmud 

schools.) 
List  of  certificate  drawings  required  for  permission  to  ie  examined. 

Instmmental  drawing. —  1.  A  sheet  of  geometrical  problems.  2.  A  sheet  of  perspective, 
including  parallel,  angular,  and  oblique  problems.  3.  A  sheet  of  machine  drawing, 
from  copies  or  lectures.     4.  A  sheet  of  building  construction,  from  copies  or  lectures. 

Freehand  drawing. —  5.  A  sheet  of  model  drawing,  in  outline,  from  the  object.  6. 
A  sheet  of  two  model  drawings,  in  crayon  or  pencil,  shaded  from  the  copy  and  ob- 
ject. 7.  A  sheet  of  two  model  drawings,  in  stump,  shaded  from  the  copy  and  object. 
8.  A  sheet  of  two  model  drawings,  with  the  brush,  from  the  copy  and  object.  9.  A 
sheet  of  two  outline  drawings  from  natural  foliage  and  common  objects.  10.  A  sheet 
of  design  —  one  elementary  and  one  applied.  11.  A  sheet  of  botanical  analysis  of  a 
plant,  applied  in  design.     12.  A  sheet  of  analysis  of  three  styles  of  historic  ornament. 

Examination  for  cerlifioale. —  The  above  drawings  having  been  submitted  and  ap- 
proved, time  examinations  for  the  completion  of  the  certificate  will  be  held  at  the  end 
of  the  annual  session,  as  follows:  (1)  Perspective  practice,  one  hour;  (2)  perspective 
theory,  one  hour  ;  (3)  model  drawing,  shaded  from  solid,  one  hour;  (4)  harmony  of 
color,  one  hour ;  (5)  memory  drawing,  one  hour  ;  (6)  historical  ornament,  one  hour ; 
(7)  machine  drawing,  one  hour  ;  (8)  building  construction,  one  hour. 

In  all  the  grades. —  Thr  drawings  are  to  be  made  on  half-imperial  sheets  of  paper,  or 
mounted  on  that  size  ( 15  inches  by  12^  inches) ;  and  the  short  edge  of  the  paper  is  to 
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be  uppermost.  Every  sheet  to  beheaded  and  numbered,  according  to  grade,  number, 
and  subject,  in  printed  characters,  signed  and  dated,  with  the  name  of  the  school 
where  the  teacher  is  employed.  Accepted  worts  will  be  initialed  by  the  director  of 
the  Normal  Art  School  when  approved. 

The  schedule  of  the  course  ia  the  Normal  Art  School,  here  omitted, 
was  followed  by  that  of  the  free  evening  drawing  classes.  The  report 
concludes  as  follows : 

RECAPITULATION  AND   CONCLUSION. 

In  submitting  these  arrangements  and  programmes  of  instruction  in  drawing  for 
the  several  grades  of  public  schools  in  the  State  to  the  consideration  of  the  board,  1 
have  felt  the  responsibility  of  the  task  and  based  my  suggestions  upon  records  and 
experience  that  have  been  developed  by  actual  work  in  the  class  room  and  the  results 
arising  therefrom.  It  has  taken  several  years  of  time  and  much  observation  to  grad- 
ually unfold  and  develop  this  scheme  of  industrial  art  education  for  the  schools  of 
all  grades,  which  is  now  in  operation  in  Massachusetts.  Its  application  is  practical 
though  not  yet  general  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  for  local  option  and  opinion  control 
education  in  this  as  in  other  subjects.  But  the  public  opinion  concerning  drawing 
has  much  changed  during  the  past  decade,  and  the  subject  is  both  better  under- 
stood and  more  generally  taught  now  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  The  chain  of 
separate  links,  showing  the  work  from  the  lowest  class  in  the  primary  schools  to  the 
highest  graduating  class  in  the  Normal  Art  School,  is  now  complete,  and  in  this  report 
it  may  be  seen  in  its  connection  and  completeness,  at  once  a  record  and  a  chart.  The 
agencies  at  work  to  carry  out  this  plan  are  as  follows  :  (1)  The  Normal  Art  School 
for  training  special  instructors;  (2)  the  normal  schools  and  the  normal  classes  in 
cities  and  towns  for  the  instruction  of  regular  teachers ;  (3)  the  free  evening  draw- 
ing schools  for  the  instruction  of  mechanics  and  of  teachers ;  (4)  the  public  day 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  children. 

The  steady  working  of  these  agencies,  each  having  its  distinct  stage  of  the  work, 
though  closely  related  to  the  rest  by  being  a  link  in  the  same  chain  and  having  a. 
common  purpose  with  them,  must  in  time  affect  the  education  of  every  person  in  the 
State.  Indeed,  this  time  is  rapidly  approaching.  Industrial  taste  has  been  elevated 
during  recent  years  to  an  extent  that  is  both  astonishing  in  some  directions  and  ob- 
servable on  all  sides ;  and  no  other  influence  could  have  been  powerful  enough  to 
accomplish  this,  even  if  it  had  initiated  the  improvement,  unassisted  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  taste  in  the  public  schools.  The  same  results  have  followed  the  employment 
of  similar  agencies  in  other  countries,  and  the  success  which  our  scheme  of  instruction 
has  already  attained  has  attracted  the  attention  of,  and  been  recognized  by,  the  most 
competent  authorities  in  other  lauds. 

There  have  been  many  difficulties  and  antagonisms  to  encounter  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  scheme.  At  the  beginning,  the  action  of  the  State  board  of  education 
was  criticised  because  it  was  in  advance  of  public  opinion,  which  had  not  then  con- 
sidered and  did  not  understand  the  commercial  and  mental  value  of  drawing  as  an 
element  of  education.  This  want  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  public  is  rapidly 
passing,  even  if  it  has  not  already  passed  away.  There  are  indications  that  in  the 
future  drawing  will  not  suffer  from  lack  of  interest  or  appreciation,  and  it  is  because 
of  this  awakened  interest  that  the  time  has  seemed  opportune  to  me  to  place  in  a 
connected  and  permanent  form,  before  the  public  and  those  who  are  responsible  for 
its  direction,  a  record  of  the  programme  upon  which  drawing  may  be  successfully 
pursued  in  the  future.  The  programme  itself  is  but  the  accumulated  record  of  our 
^  experience  in  the  past. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WALTER  SMITH, 
c<-j„  n;,.„„f„,.  „f  4,.t  VA, I  cation. 
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The  Forty-fifth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1880-'81 
contains  little  reference  to  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  public  schools. 
The  subject  of  industrial  and  technical  education  is  well  represented  by 
"Appendix  A"  to  the  secretary's  report,  which  is  an  illustrated  article 
by  Professor  Eunkle,  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  on  "  The  Manual 
Element  in  Education,"  containing  descriptions  of  various  American 
and  European  technical  schools,  and  filling  seventy  pages. 

The  annual  report  on  industrial  art  education  for  the  year  1881, 
the  final  report,  as  it  eventuated,  made  by  Walter  Smith  as  State  di- 
rector of  art  education,  was  almost  wholly  devoted  to  the  Normal  Art 
School  and  to  the  free  evening  industrial  drawing  classes  for  artisans. 
These  portions  of  this  report  will  be  found  elsewhere. 

The  final  words  thus  ofiacially  uttered  by  the  late  art  director  upon 
the  condition  to  which  the  study  had  attained  in  the  public  school 
system  of  the  State,  with  which  his  report  closes,  follow  here : 

The  continuoas  training  of  students  to  become  teachers,  as  carried  on  in  the  Nor- 
mal Art  School ;  the  normal  work  in  the  study  of  drawing  as  it  should  be  taught  in 
public  schools,  as  now  practiced  in  the  normal  schools;  the  introduction,  testing, and 
practical  success  of  class  instruction  in  the  free  evening  drawing  classes,  on  a  graded 
plan  of  instruction,  together  with  the  general  teaching  of  drawing  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  day  schools  in  the  State,  all  show  that  the  subject  of  industrial  draw- 
ing has  really  become  incorporated  into  the  public  school  system. 

The  act  of  the  legislature  which  called  forth  this  development  was  passed  and  be- 
came law  in  May,  1870,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  work  which  has  been  above  re- 
ferred to  shows  that  under  somewhat  difficult  circumstances  it  has  been  effectively 
carried  out,  up  to  a  point  which  has  placed  it  beyond  the  character  of  an  experiment. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WALTER  SMITH, 
Slate  Director  of  Art  Eduoation. 

At  last,  after  twelve  years  of  arduous  exertion,  he  sees  the  fortunate 
completion  of  his  preliminary  labors ;  the  conditions  requisite  for  suc- 
cess in  the  experiment  have  been  attained,  when  suddenly  the  leader 
is  dismissed.  It  is,  if  analogies  may  be  permitted  between  the  cam- 
paigns of  peace  and  those  of  war,  as  if  Sherman  had  been  superseded 
just  as  the  march  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea  was  begun,  or  as  if  Grant 
had  been  removed  a  few  short  weeks  before  the  conference  with  Lee  at 
Appomattox. 

III. 

(2)  FREE  ETENING-    DRAWING  CLASSES. 

The  law  which  directed  that  drawing  should  be  taught  in  all  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  was  equally  imperative  in  declaring  that  in 
all  towns  and  cities  having  more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  "  free 
instruction  in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  "  should  be  given  "  to 
persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  either  in  day  or  evening  schools, 
under  the  direction  of  the  school  committee."  Any  town  or  city  was 
also  at  liberty  to  establish  such  schools. 

These  schools  were  primarily  designed  to  supply  the  omission  of  such 
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training  in  the  public  scliools  ;  ultimately,  in  the  judgment  of  the  art 
director,  they  would  serve  as  advanced  schools  for  the  technical  train- 
ing of  graduates  of  the  public  schools,  who  should  have  been  taught 
drawing  at  school. 

They  were,  however,  at  first  speriflcally  designed  for  the  practical 
training  of  artisans,  and  with  this  intent  their  establishment  was  made 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  consideration  of  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed law  by  the  legislature.  They  were  to  serve  the  same  purposes 
as  the  men's  drawing  classes  of  Cooper  Union,  New  Yort,  the  classes 
of  the  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  or  those  of  the  Maryland  Insti- 
tute, Baltimore. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  State  art  director  was  the  endeavor 
to  promote  the  opening  of  these  schools. 

The  difficulty  of  finding  competent  teachers,  which  was  at  first  so 
grave  an  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  the  study  in  the  public  schools, 
was  felt  less  sCiTiously  in  these  classes,  for  there  was  usually  in  each 
place  some  person  available  who  had  enough  practical  knowledge  of 
mechanical  drawing,  at  least,  to  direct  the  efforts  of  the  pupils;  still  the 
lack  of  experience  in  teaching,  or  the  lack  of  ability  to  teach,  was  so 
general  as  to  prove  a  somewhat  serious  obstacle,  it  being  found  that 
the  teaching  quality  was  quite  as  essential  as  the  technical  knowledge 
of  the  subject;  a  fact  apt  at  first  to  be  overlooked. 

EEGTJLAR  ATTENDANCE  ENFORCED. 

The  annual  exhibitions  held  in  Boston  of  the  work  of  these  classes, 
soon  extended  so  as  to  include  the  work  of  the  public  school  pupils  as 
well,  served  to  stimulate  and  develop  them.  Still,  owing  to  various 
causes,  they  were  irregularly  attended  and  somewhat  irregularly  opened, 
being  often,  in  some  places,  omitted  for  a  whole  season.  At  last,  after 
experience  of  the  difficulties  and  due  pondering  over  the  deficiencies  of 
these  classes,  the  art  director  advised,  for  the  Boston  schools,  more 
stringent  conditions  of  attendance,  and,  as  a  result,  was  enabled  to  out- 
line a  systematic  course  of  study  which  contemplated  two  years  of  at- 
tendance ;  ultimately  to  be  extended  to  three  years. 

Some  discipline  and  responsibility  for  attendance  seem  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  such  undertakings,  even  where  the  facilities  are 
freely  furnished,  and  the  result  of  attendance  is  of  such  direct  personal 
benefit  to  the  individual  that  it  would  seem  as  if  it  might  safely  be  left 
to  the  voluntary  action  of  the  pupil ;  experience,  however,  teaches  that 
unless  the  right  of  attendance  is  forfeited  by  tardiness  or  absence,  punc- 
tuality in,  and  continuance  of,  attendance  cannot  be  secured.  The 
pupils  who  desire  to  receive  the  free  teaching  must  be  made  to  feel  that 
it  is  earned  by  some  action  on  their  part,  and  may  be  jeopardized  by 
their  own  neglect. 

A  brief  account  of  these  classes,  derived  from  the  State  reports,  will 
now  be  attempted,  and  the  programm^ofstudiesas  arranged  for  them 
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by  Professor  Smith  will  be  given  for  the  use  of  all  who  may  contem- 
plate the  opening  of  similar  classes. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Eeport  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  1869,  '70  will  serve  to  show  the  popular  (appre- 
ciation of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  opening  of  these  classes, 
and  also  that  the  members  of  the  board,  while  not  overlooking  the 
practical  value  of  the  new  study,  were  not  unmindful  of  its  esthetic 
possibilities  where  once  introduced  in  the  public  schools: 

An  importaut  step  of  progress  in  our  system  of  public  education  has  been  marked 
by  the  general  introduction  of  drawing  into  our  schools,  and  the  establishment  in  the  ■ 
larger  towns  and  cities  of  special  classes  for  instruction  in  mechanical  drawing,  in 
pursuance  of  the  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature. 

The  benefits  anticipated  from  this  measure  are  twofold.  Its  economical  value  is 
manifest  in  the  importaut  relation  which  drawing  sustains  to  all  branches  of  the  me- 
chanical arts.  The  ability  to  make  a  correct  drawing  of  any  machine  or  product  of 
the  industrial  arts,  or  even  to  understand  and  use  such  a  drawing,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  of  mechanical  skill.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  no  exaggeration 
in  the  statement  of  one  of  the  experts,  whose  letters  to  the  board  on  this  subject  have 
been  printed  by  order  of  the  legislature,  that  from  the  lack  of  this  our  country  suf- 
fers an  annual  loss  of  millions  of  dollars.  This  consideration  is  of  special  importance 
in  a  State  whose  physical  condil  ions  render  it  inevitable  that  its  wealth,  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past,  should  be  mainly  the  product  of  manufacturing  and  mechanical  in- 
dustry and  skill.  But,  while  the  economic  value  of  drawing  is  thus  evident,  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of  its  use  as  an  element  of  esthetic  culture.  Even  that 
slight  elementary  knowledge  of  the  art  which  can  be  taught  in  the  public  schools 
will  have  a  strong  tendency  to  develop  keenness  and  delicacy  of  perception,  and  a 
refined  ardstic  taste.  Thus  our  people  will  he  prepared  to  appreciate  those  master- 
pieces of  pictorial  and  plastic  and  constructive  art  which  genius  is  ever  ready  to  sup- 
ply when  taste  has  created  a  demand.  The  large  number  of  mechanics  and  others 
not  merahers  of  the  common  schools,  who  have  joined  the  evening  classes  in  drawing, 
where  such  classes  have  been  established,  is  an  evidence  of  the  popular  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  this  arti.  The  board  suggests  for  consideration  the  expediency  of 
so  changing  the  statute  that  the  provisions  of  its  second  section  may  apply  to  all 
towns  of  over  five  thousand  inhabitants,  thus  diffusing  more  widely  the  benefits  of  a 
measure  so  fruitful  of  good.  In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  competent  in- 
structors for  advanced  classes,  it  may  become  desirable  for  the  State  to  make  some 
special  provision  for  the  education  of  teachers  in  this  department. 

The  secretary  of  the  board,  in  his  thirty-fourth  annual  report,  quotes 
the  new  law,  and  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  steps  that  led  to  its  pas- 
sage, quoted  elsewhere  in  this  report.     Of  the  evening  classes  he  says : 

It  gives  me  very  great  satisfaction  to  learn  that  the  law  has  been  cordially  wel- 
comed in  nearly  every  section  of  the  State.  It  evidently  met  a  felt,  if  not  an  ac- 
knowledged, want.  That  portion  of  it  especially  which  relates  to  the  teaching  of 
industrial  drawing  has  called  forth  a  degree  of  interest,  not  to  say  enthusiasm,  alto- 
gether beyond  my  expectation.  In  maiiy  of  the  cities  large  classes  have  been  formed, 
and  are  now  instructed  in  evening  schools  composed  of  persons— mostly  mechanics— 
of  all  ages  from  fifteen  to  fifty,  and  the  progress  of  attainment  has  thus  far  given  the 
highest  satisfaction  alike  to  the  pupils  and  instructors,  and  fully  justified  the  expend- 
itures made. 

Large  classes  have  been  formed  in  Springfield,  Worcester,  Boston,  Cambridge, 
Charlestown,  Salem,  Taunton,  New  Bedford,  and  Fall  River,  and  in  other  cities  the 
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matter  has  been  favor.aljly  considered  and  steps  taken  for  the  formation  of  classes 
during  the  present  session.     *     *     * 

The  numbers  in  attendance  have  been  large,  varying  from  one  hundred  and  twenty 
to  over  four  hundred.  In  many  instances  more  persons  applied  for  admission  than 
the  committee  could  accommodate  with  room,  or  furnish  with  competent  instruction. 
Indeed,  the  small  number  of  properly  qualified  instructors  who  can  be  obtained  is 
the  most  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  forming  classes.  If,  however,  the  demand 
for  such  instruction  shall  continue,  the  pupils  in  our  scientific  schools  will,  I  doubt 
not,  make  special  efforts  to  qualify  themselves,  and  there  will  soon  be  no  lack  of  com- 
petent teachers. 

The  methods  of  organizing  and  conducting  these  schools  have  been  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  several  school  committees. 

The  secretary  devotes  a  large  portion  of  hiS  report  to  the  subject  of 
drawing  in  all  its  phases,  quoting  largely  from  different  authorities, 
and  also  publishes,  as  an  appendix  to  his  report,  the  "  papers"  presented 
to  the  legislature,  with  the  report  upon  the  subject  made  in  obedience 
to  the  resolution  of  the  legislature  of  the  previous  year. 

These  papers  were  published  in  pamphlet  form  by  order  of  the  legis- 
lature in  1870.  The  report  of  the  board  of  education  transmitting  them 
to  the  legislature  will  be  found  in  chapter  II,  Part  1  of  this  report  (pages 
52-56),  in  which  the  history  of  the  movement  in  Massachusetts  is  recited. 

In  the  volume  of  the  thirty-fifth  annual  report  for  1870-'71  the  board 
in  their  own  report  reprint  the  new  law  and  recount  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  movement  and  culminating  in  the  passage  of  the 
law  directing  drawing  to  be  taught  in  public  schools,  and  also  in  special 
classes  for  adults.  They  state  the  fact  of  the  employment  by  them  of 
Professor  Smith,  to  supervise  the  introduction  of  the  new  study.  In 
the  history  of  their  own  action  in  this  matter  they  show  that  a  circular 
of  directions,  with  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  of  "  j>apers  on  drawing"  above 
referred  to,  has  been  sent  to  every  school  committee  in  the  State.  They 
conclude  this  part  of  their  report  with  a  concise  statement  of  the  work 
of  the  year  as  follows  : 

Instruction  in  drawing  has  been  given  in  many  schools  with  very  encouraging  re- 
sults, so  especially  in  the  evening  schools  in  architecture,  machine  and  ornamental 
drawing. 

The  secretary  in  his  report,  the  thirty-fifth  annual,  speaks  of  the  in- 
terest everywhere  awakened  by  the  teaching  exercises  and  the  popular 
addresses  of  the  new  art  director.    He  says  : 

Flourishing  classes  have  been  formed  in  all  but  two  or  three  of  the  towns  and  cities 
which  are  required  by  law  to  establish  them.  The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  forming 
these  classes  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  procuring  competent  teachers.  So  fast  as  this  ob- 
stacle can  be  reaiovod  I  see  no  good  reason  why  the  law  should  not  be  extended  in 
its  scope  so  as  to  embrace  all  our  tovrns  having  more  than  five  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  following  is  that^  part  of  the  circular  which  refers  to  the  evening 
classes.  The  plan  of  a  course  of  studies  arranged  for  these  classes,  which 
was  a  part  of  this  official  circular,  is  here  omitted,  as  the  latest  pro- 
gramme, prepared  by  the  art  director,  will  close  this  part  of  this  report: 

A  circular  stating  the  course  of  instruction  in  drawing,  arranged  by  Mr.  Smith 
and  in  use  at  the  free  evening  classes  of-tbenitv  of  Boston,  is  appended  to  this.     It  is 
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constructed  so  as  to  embody  siicli  geueral  subjects  as  are  attainable  by  all  classes  of 
students  in  evening  work  by  gas  light,  color  generally  being  excluded  from  the 
course.  It  comprises  what  is  usually  included  under  the  term  "  mechanical  or  indus- 
trial drawing ; "  but  to  this  might  be  added,  as  of  equal  importance  to  some  trades 
and  occupations,  the  subjects  of  modelling  in  clay  and  casting  in  plaster,  where  room 
and  appliances  are  obtainable  for  the  study,  and  a  teacher  can  be  procured.  To  fa- 
cilitate the  establishment  of  such  evening  classes,  the  board  has  obtained  a  complete 
collection  of  models,  casts,  and  other  apparatus,  and  examples  in  use  in  the  schools  of 
art  of  Great  Biitaiii,  tog<ther  with  a  set  of  the  works  of  students  in  those  schools, 
illustrating  a  complete  course  of  instruction  in  all  the  stages  of  art  study  by  actual 
specimens  of  the  students'  productions,  from  the  most  elementary  works  to  the  most 
advanced.  This  collection  of  drawings  and  examples  is  to  be  deposited  at  the  State 
house.  It  will  be  lent  for  exhibition  to  anj-  city  or  town  engaged  in  forming  free  even- 
ingdrawing  classes,  provided  the  committee  of  local  board  of  education  will  be  respon- 
sible for  its  public  display,  safe  custody,  and  return.  At  the  time  of  such  an  exhibi- 
tion, the  director  of  art  education  will,  on  request,  attend  personally  any  conference 
of  the  school  committee  in  the  locality,  to  afford  all  the  detailed  information  requisite 
an  commencing  art  classes,  their  teaching  and  general  management,  and  give,  if  de- 
sirable, an  address  on  the  subject  to  public  meetings  called  to  consider  the  question 
of  art  education.  As,  however,  many  of  such  applications  may  be  expected,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  give  notice  some  time  previous  to  the  period  at  which  such  exhibi- 
tions, conferences,  or  meetings  may  be  desired,  in  order  that  arrangements  may  be 
made  without  interfering  with  similar  efforts  in  other  places. 

Among  the  several  ways  in  which  the  State  director  of  art  education  may  be  of  as- 
sistance to  school  boards  are  the  following: 

(1)  Giving  information  as  to  the  best  methods  of  fitting,  arranging,  and  lighting 
class  rooms  for  the  study  of  drawing,  the  provision,  cost,  and  preparation  of  exam- 
ples for  instruction. 

(2)  Consultation  with  teachers  or  their  examination  as  to  fitness  for  appointment 
as  teachers,  and  instructing  them  in  the  use  of  the  examples  provided  for  the  course 
of  study. 

All  applications  in  response  to  this  circular  should  be  addressed  as  follows:  Walter 
Smith,  Esq.,  director  of  art  education,  807  Broadway,  South  Boston. 

In  the  first  annual  report  of  the  new  State  art  director,  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
1871-'72,  occur  the  following  paragraphs  in  relation  to  the  evening 
classes.  These  remarks  are  worthy  of  consideration  by  all  desiring  to 
establish  similar  classes,  as  they  indicate  the  obstacles  to  be  anticipated 
and  the  remedies  to  be  applied : 

With  reference  to  the  instructions  given  in  night  classes,  I  have  found  much  mis- 
understanding arising  from  the  way  in  which  the  act  of  1870  is  worded.  It  reads: 
"Sec.  2.  Any  city  or  town  may,  and  every  city  or  town  having  more  than  ten  thousand 
inhabitants  shall,  annually  make  provision  for  giving  free  instruction  in  industrial 
or  mechanical  drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  cither  in  day  or  evening 
schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  school  committee."  The  expression  or  mechanical 
drawing  has  been  understood  by  some  school  committees  to  limit  the  instruction  to  me- 
chanical drawing,  the  latter  term  being  regarded  as  the  interpretation  of  the  former, 
viz,  industrial  drawing;  and  thus  they  have  felt  that  by  this  interpretation  freehand 
drawing  and  design  were  excluded  from  the  meaning  of  the  act,  and  that  they  had  no 
power  to  provide  instruction  in  those  subjects.  To  remedy  this  fruitful  cause  of  mis- 
understanding, I  would  suggest  the  alteration  of  the  act,  to  omit  the  word  mechanical, 
as  only  describing  a  department  of  industrial  drawing,  and  to  let  the  act  read,  "free 
instruction  in  industrial  drawing  and  modelling,"  the  two  last  words  being  added  so 
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as  to  include  instruction  in  the  sculptural  and  plastic  arts,  valuable  for  those  artisans 
aufl  others  who  are  engaged  in  carving,  plastering,  modelling,  and  the  constructive 
trades  generally. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  free  night  classes  has  been  necessarily  limited  to  such 
subjects  as  draughtsmen  could  be  found  to  teach.  The  profession  of  the  trained  art 
master  does  not  at  present  exist  in  this  country,  and  therefore  school  committees  have 
to  rely  for  the  instruction  given  to  draughtsmen  employed  in  factories  or  vyork  shops, 
and  the  instruction  has  been  generally  limited  to  those  branches  of  industrial  draw- 
ing to  which  the  teachers  are  alone  accustomed.  When  an  artist  or  architect  has 
been  employed,  the  limitation  has  been  as  great,  specialties  only  having  been  taught. 

An  important  amount  of  excellent  teaching  has  undoubtedly  been  done  within 
these  lines,  bat  it  cannot  be  said  to  cover  the  field  of  industrial  drawing.  The  in- 
dustries of  this  country  are  very  varied  in  their  uatnre,  and  the  drawing  which  may 
be  Useful  to  one  branch  may  be  nearly  useless  to  many  others.  Unless  the  represen- 
tatives of  all  these  industries  can  obtain  the  instruction  most  useful  to  them,  they 
can  hardly  be  said  to  obtain  instruction  in  industrial  drawing.  The  study  of 
machine  drawing  by  a  painter  and  decorator  does  not  bear  on  his  industrial  pursuit, 
and  therefore  to  him  it  is  not  industrial  drawing.  The  variety  of  the  industries  of 
this  country  may  be  expected  to  increase  rather  than  diminish,  and  it  is  therefore  a 
matter  of  some  consequence  to  provide  instruction  of  a  more  general  character,  as 
well  as  a  wider  range  of  special  studies;  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  can  only  be  se- 
cured by  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  work.  This  difficulty  will  sooner  or  later 
have  to  be  met.     «     «     ' 

EXAMINATION  OF  NIGHT  CLASSES. 

My  examination  of  the  conduct  of  night  classes  has  been  sufficient  to  show  me  that 
it  will  take  time  to  bring  them  into  successful  operation.  They  are  usually  begno 
with  crowded  class  rooms,  which  suffer  nothing  from  overcrowding  for  a  considera- 
ble time  before  the  sessions  terminate.  The  fault  does  not  lie  wholly  with  the  teach- 
ers, though  in  so  far  as  they  are  unable  to  teach  that  which  the  pupils  want,  they  are 
to  a  certain  extent  responsible ;  nor  does  it  arise  from  the  inconstancy  of  the  pupils ; 
nor  is  it  to  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  a  demand  for  the  knowledge  which  should 
be  given  in  such  tchools.  The  subject  is  a  new  one  ;  people  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
it  see  that  the  classes  are  not  always  popular,  without  having  a  clear  idea  why,  and 
many  committees  who  have  engaged  a  teacher,  put  gas-light  into  a  room,  and  desks, 
boards,  and  scholars  think  u  school  of  art  has  been  established,  without  a  single 
specimen  of  art  work  or  examples  to  lead  the  pupils  on  to  excellence.  The  teacher, 
in  front  of  a  blackboard,  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  a  multitude  of  pupils,  every 
one  of  whom  wants  perhaps  a  different  sort  of  instruction  from  that  which  is  required 
by  the  rest ;  and  though  in  his  efforts  to  teach  them  all  the  teacher  may  do  excel- 
lently well,  he  will  only  succeed  in  teaching  a  few  that  which  they  came  to  learn, 
and  which  others,  not  getting,  will  seek  elsewhere,  and  seek  in  vain. 

It  should  be  recognized  by  committees  that  even  if  it  is  difficult  to  secure  mature  skill 
to  give  instruction  to  pupils,  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  very  moderate  outlay,  an  ex- 
penditure of  a  few  hundred  dollars,  to  give  the  pupils  models  to  study  from  and  ex- 
amples which  will  teach  even  by  themselves.  What  the  husbandman  is  without 
seed,  the  art  teacher  is  without  models  and  copies,  and  the  barren  fields  which  both 
cultivate  lack  fertility  from  the  same  cause. 

The  second  annual  report  of  the  art  director,  included  with  the  Thirty- 
seventh  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1872-'73,  continues 
the  consideration  of  these  classes,  as  follows : 

The  free  industrial  drawing  classes  at  present  occupy  a  similar  position  to  that 
which  hindered  the  success  of  mechanics'  institutes  in  England  before  the  passing  of 
the  education  act  of  Mr.  Forster.    Thev  were  established  by  Lord  Brougham  and 
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others  to  add  technical  or  secondary  education  to  the  general  education  possessed  by 
the  English  mechanic  and  artisan.  But  it  was  found  in  practice  that  the  artisan  had 
little  or  no  general  education,  without  which  it  was  impossible  to  advance  to  tech- 
nical subjects,  and  so  the  institutes  had  to  take  up  elementary  instruction,  find  give 
to  the  young  workman  in  night  classes  the  education  he  ought  to  have  obtained  but 
did  not  receive  during  his  childhood  in  the  public  day  schools. 

Our  evening  industrial  drawing  classes  are  for  the  present  similarly  situated.  In- 
stead of  teaching  to  their  students  the  various  subjects  of  industrial  drawing  they 
have  first  to  teach  the  pupils  how  to  draw,  few  having  learnt  to  do  so  at  school,  and 
thus  they  have  to  make  up  with  difficulty  what  could  have  been  acquired  easily  in 
the  primary  and  grammar  schools.  The  consequence  is  that  the  artisan  after  a  year 
or  two's  study  in  the  night  classes  leaves  with  some  little  knowledge  of  drawing,  but 
none  of  industrial  drawing,  which  necessarily  comes  after  the  power  to  draw;  is  in 
fact  the  application  of  drawing  to  industrial  purposes.  This  was  also  the  position  of 
schools  of  design  and  schools  of  art  in  Europe  before  drawing  was  generally  taught 
in  the  common  schools;  they  had  to  rely  upon  exceptional  taste  in  their  pupils,  or  to 
take  them  without  any  taste  or  experience  in  drawing ;  and  so  long  as  this  was  the 
case  the  success  of  the  art  schools  was  limited,  and  their  influence  on  manufactures 
inapprecia.ble. 

The  remedy  was  found  in  teaching  every  child  to  draw  in  the  public  schools,  and 
thus  those  who  were  called  the  gifted  pupils  were  prepared  for  and  passed  on  to  the 
technical  school,  and  a  general  infusion  of  taste  among  the  mass  of  the  people  re- 
sulted also.  In  a  few  years  after  this  was  accomplished  the  centres  for  art  instruction 
began  to  increase  in  number,  and  in  England,  instead  of  there  being  less  than  a  score 
of  schools  badly  supported  by  the  public,  as  was  the  case  in  1851,  there  are  now  in 
the  United  Kingdom  nearly  eight  hundred  schools  of  art  and  evening  classes  at  which 
instruction  is  given  in  industrial  drawing. 

When  the  pupils  of  our  day  schools  are  taught  drawing  as  systematically  as  they 
are  today  in  Boston  and  many  other  cities  and  towns  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 
a  generation  of  children  so  taught  are  advanced  to  the  evening  classes,  then  we 
shall  begin  to  reap  the  fruit  of  the  wise  legislation  which  put  the  teaching  of 
drawing  iu  the  day  schools  before  the  teaching  of  industrial  drawing  in  evening 
classes.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  teaching  of  industrial  drawing  become  suc- 
cessful, and  by  that  time  it  is  more  than  likely  that  competent  teachers  of  special 
subjects  will  have  been  trained  to  supply  the  necessary  instruction. 

The  most  important  step  which  could  have  been  taken  towards  making  this  possi- 
ble was  the  establishment  of  a  normal  art  school  in  this  State,  and  this  has  been  ac- 
complished during  tbe  present  year.     *     *     * 

FREE   IND08TKIAI,  DRAWING  CLASSES. 

Of  the  twenty-three  cities  and  towns  in  the  Commonwealth  having  above  ten  thou* 
sand  inhabitants,  and  which,  by  the  statute  of  1870,  are  required  to  support  industrial 
drawing  classes,  twenty  have  complied  with  the  statute,  and  three  have  disregarded 
it,  viz :  Flttsfield,  Holyoke,  and  North  Adams.  I  have  endeavored  in  several  ways 
to  cooperate  with  the  authorities  in  securing  the  establishment  of  such  classes,  but 
as  yet  unsuccessfully.  At  Pittsfleld,  where  an  exhibition  of  the  travelling  collection 
was  held,  at  a  public  meeting,  it  seemed  to  be  the  unanimous  feeling  that  a  class 
should  be  established ;  yet  at  a  town  meeting  held  afterwards  it  was  carried  not  to 
establish  such  a  class. 

I  am  informed  that  such  action  can  be  taken  in  defiance  of  the  statute,  because 
there  is  no  penalty  for  non  compliance.  It  would  materially  help  forward  the  cause 
of  industrial  drawing  if  all  towns  having  a  population  of  more  than  five  thousand 
were  required  to  establish  free  evening  drawing  classes,  for  that  would  bring  in  forty 
five  more  centres  of  instruction  ;  and  if  the  same  proportion  of  these  towns  complied 
with  the  statute  as  in  the  CM6J>i'-lhejfawenteJlireii.^Mes  and  towns,  a  very  large  in- 
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crease  ia  the  number  of  classes  Would  occur.  This  was  the  first  proposal  made  to  the 
legislature,  but  an  alteration  made  it  iaeumbent  only  on  the  more  populous  towns, 
having  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  Should  the  law  be  so  amended  as  to  include  those 
towns  having  a  population  of  five  thousand,  there  might  be  some  provision  made  in 
the  statute  that  would  incite  all  such  towns  to  obey  the  law.  So  long  as  only  the 
more  thickly  populated  places  have  the  benefit  of  the  industrial  drawing  classes,  the 
artisans  employed  in  the  smaller  towns  will  be  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage,  com- 
pared with  those  who  dwell  in  larger  towns  and  cities  ;  and  the  information  given 
and  skill  acquired  in  the  classes  are  equally  necessary  to  all  who  would  be  skilled 
workmen.  This  would  show  that  an  arbitrary  line  drawn  between  places,  with  ref- 
erence to  population  only,  is  very  hard  upon  the  mechanics  resident  in  small,  though 
possibly  rising,  towns. 

In  an  Appendix  containing  programmes  of  courses,  the  following 
general  remarks  upon  the  studies  most  suitable  for  these  classes  pre- 
face the  plan  of  studies  given  : 

Before  the  student  can  apply  a  knowledge  of  drawing  to  indu.strial  purposes,  it  is 
necessary  that  he  should  know  how  to  draw,  become  practically  acquainted  with  the 
process  by  which  form  is  represented,  and  the  different  methods  of  representation. 

Industrial  drawing  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes  :  1.  Instrumental  draw- 
ing. 2.  Free  hand  drawing.  The  first  being  worked  by  means  of  compasses,  squares, 
and  other  mechanical  implements ;  the  second  wholly  or  partly  by  the  free  hand  alone, 
without  the  aid  of  instruments. 

(1)  Instrumtntal  drawing.  — The  distinct  brauches  of  this  section,  which  will  be  gen- 
erally required  iu  industrial  drawing,  are  (a)  plain  geometrical  drawing,  (6)  pro- 
jection, (c)  perspective,  as  elementary  subjects,  and  (1)  building,  construction,  and 
architectural  drawing,,  (2)  machine  drawing  as  advanced  subjects. 

Instruction  in  these  subjects  will  be  sought  after  by  all  who  are  engaged  in  the 
building  trades,  and  by  mechanics  in  the  machine  and  tool  trades  ;  also  by  architect- 
ural and  engineering  pupils  working  in  ofiSces. 

(2)  Freehand  drawing. — This  subject  includes  the  representation  of  objects  and  orna- 
ments from  both  ,the  flat  and  the  round;  the  study  of  light  and  shade  and  color,  and 
also  of  original  design. 

Students  who  are  engaged  in  such  occupations  as  lithography,  fresco  painting,  de- 
signing, -irchiteots  and  engineers'  ofiSces,  teaching,  drawing,  carving,  engraving, 
woodcutting,  decorating,  drawing  on  wood,  &c.,  will  require  instruction  in  this 
branch. 

In  each  of  these  departments,  some  of  the  knowledge  and  practice  found  iu  the  other 
will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  student.  For  this  reason  there  should  be  a  first 
yearns  course,  common  to  both  subjects,  which  all  the  students  should  be  required  to 
a.ttend. 

In  this-third  annual  report,  included  in  thevolume  of  the  Thirty-eighth 
Annual  Eepoi't  of  the  Board  of  Education,  ISTS-'Ti,  the  art  director 
continues  to  treat  of  the  usefulness  and  the  needs  of  these  art  classes. 
As  these  comments  are  equally  applicable  to  any  communities  in  which 
similar  classes  are  desirable,  they  are  quoted  iu  full : 

I  would  again  suggest  that  the  statute  of  1870  may  be  amended  to  include  all  towns 
of  five  thousand  inhabitants  and  upwards,  instead  of  those  only  which  have  ten 
thousand  and  upwards,  and  believe  a  greater  number  of  mechanics  would  receive  in- 
struction in  the  fifty  towns  so  included  than  are  now  receiving  it  in  the  twenty-three 
now  influenced  by  the  statute.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  there  ia  as  much 
need  of  industrial  art  education  in  the  smaller  as  in  the  la.rger  centres  of  population, 
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ami  in  Europe  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  moat  successful  classes  in  quite  small  towns. 
Another  argument  for  making  the  statute  apply  to  smaller  towns  is,  that  the  young 
and  enterprising  mechanics  of  a  village  generally  migrate  to  the  towns  and  cities, 
where,  if  ignorant  of  the  scientific  or  artistic  elements  of  their  business,  they  have  to 
compete  on  unequal  terms  with  those  in  the  larger  towns  who  have  had  opportunities 
for  instruction.  Their  labor  is  of  lees  value  to  employers,  because  less  productive  and 
of  a  ruder  quality,  and  they  must  content  themselves,  therefore,  with  lower  wages, 
a  penalty  to  be  paid  as  the  price  of  being  educated  in  a  town  with  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  in  which  no  means  of  industrial  education  wore  provided,  and  the 
value  of  sliilled  labor  was  ignored. 

In  view  of  this,  it  seems  advisable  to  give  all  who  desire  it  the  advantages  of  instruc- 
tion now  possessed  by  some,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  accomplish  this  without 
incurring  great  expense  either  to  localties  or  pupUs. 

Having  shown  tliat  these  classes  are  as  desirable  in  small  towns 
as  in  large  cities,  and  even  more  necessary,  he  treats  of  the  essential 
prerequisites  for  the  success  of  such  classes  wherever  established. 

The  tendency  of  the  work  carried  on  in  these  classes  is  towards  mechanical  and  archi- 
tectural drawing,  and  few  take  up  free  hand  subjects.  When,  however,  this  has  been 
done,  there  is  a  manifest  increase  of  interest  displayed  by  the  students.  The  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  making  these  classes  successful  have  been  very  great  and  are  not 
yet  overcome.  I  would  join  with  the  State  board  of  examiners  in  their  reiterated  cry 
for  good  examples  to  study  from  in  the  classes,  and  add  to  it  that  unless  they  be  pro- 
vided and  used  in  a  room  properly  arranged  and  fitted  up  for  the  study  of  drawing 
it  will  be  impossible  to  make  great  progress.  The  provision  of  qualified  teachers  of 
drawing  is  being  made,  but  they  will  be  helpless  to  do  great  work,  unless  they  are 
provided  with  the  means  found  necessary  elsewhere.  More  than  half  the  difficulties 
under  which  these  classes  labor  are  removable  at  will,  and  until  they  are  so  removed 
the  classes  themselves  will  be  inefficient  and  in  danger  of  being  discontinued  from 
want  of  pupils.  The  conditions  necessary  to  carry  on  a  free  industrial  drawing  class 
successfully  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

There  must  be  (1)  suitable  class  rooms,  lighted  by  day  and  night,  adapted  to  the 
character  of  work  carried  on  in  them ;  (2)  proper  examples  to  be  used  as  copies  and 
illustrations  of  the  subjects  studied,  in  line,  color,  light  and  shade,  and  models  of 
solid  forms  and  natural  objects  (3)  a  qualified  teacher,  who  is  familiar  with  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  art  education,  theoretically  and  practically,  supported  by  subordi- 
nates who  can  teach  special  departments. 

Without  all  three  of  these  requirements  it  is  impossible  to  achieve  success  which  is 
absolute.  Though  working  under  disadvantages  almost  insurmountable,  many  teach- 
ers have  already  attained  comparative  success.  Starting  with  fewer  means  of  useful- 
ness than  are  above  described,  much  valuable  time  of  both  scholars  and  teachers  is 
thrown  away,  both  often  become  discouraged,  and  the  imperfectly  equipped  classes 
have  been  generally  unfruitful  in  results.  When  this  is  so,  the  money  they  have  cost 
has  been  thrown  away,  and  they  are  really  the  most  expensive  and  unsatisfactory  of 
experiments.  A  little  attention  paid  to  those  conditions  of  success  before  commencing 
drawing  classes  would  obviate  such  difficulties  aud  insure  very  different  results,  and 
1. desire  to  impress  this  on  all  committees  who  find  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  grad- 
ual thinning  of  classes  which  were  overcrowded  at  first. 

The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  art  director,  included  in  the  Thirty- 
iimth  Eeport  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  1874-'75,  is  of  interest  as 
showing  how  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  instruction  given  in  these 
classes  has  become  general,  and  also  as  showing  how,  in  the  director's 
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mind,  a  sense  of  the  need  of  more  thorough  work  and  discipline  in 
these  classes  is  also  growing. 

To  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  : 

Gentlemen  :  It  gives  me  mucli  pleasure  to  report  that  during  the  year  1875  every 
city  in  the  State  whose  population  of  ten  thousand  and  upwards  imposed  on  it  com- 
pliance with  the  law  of  1870  in  maintaining  free  industrial  drawing  classes  has  estab- 
lished such  classes. 

With  regard  to  the  success  of  these  classes,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  diffi- 
culties which  hindered  their  practical  usefulness  in  the  first  few  years  are  not  alto- 
gether removed  even  now,  and  the  absence  of  suitable  and  well  equipped  class  rooms 
for  different  branches  of  study,  with  experienced  and  accomplished  teachers  to  give 
instruction,  is  clearly  discernible  in  many  cities.  Gradually,  however,  one  after 
another  of  the  localities  most  alive  to  the  needs  of  industrial  ednoation  are  providing 
themselves  with  rooms  properly  lighted  and  arranged,  and  with  examples  for  study 
well  chosen  and  for  the  time  sufiScient ;  and  through  the  action  of  the  Normal  Art 
School  it  will  not  be  long  before  teachers  will  be  available  capable  of  taking  charge 
of  the  various  branches  of  art  education  which  are  generally  taught  in  an  art  school. 

The  development  of  art  education  in  the  State  cannot  go  on  faster  than  the  devel- 
opment of  public  opinion,  which  originates  and  sustains  it ;  but  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  annual  exhibitions  of  drawings  from  the  free  evening  drawing  classes 
of  the  State  have  rapidly  matured  public  opinion  on  the  subject. 

The  question  now  most  frequently  put  is  not  whether  it  is  possible  to  comply  with 
the  act  of  1870,  or  whether  it  would  do  any  real  good  to  trade  and  manufactures  if 
it  were  thoroughly  carried  out,  but  rather  "  which  is  the  best  way  of  doing  it" — a 
change  of  material  significance  to  have  been  brought  about  during  the  short  space  of 
five  years.  The  answer  to  such  a  question  I  gave  as  fully  as  I  could  in  my  report  of 
last  year,  and  hope  before  long  to  see  some  maniifacturing  city  in  Massachusetts  so 
alive  to  her  material  interests  as  to  erect  a  building  entirely  devoted  to  instructiou 
in  art  and  science  applied  to  industry ;  and  to  found  a  school  which  shall  make  its 
products  as  famous  for  skill  and  taste  as  the  trade  schools  of  France  did,  and  do 
now,  for  the  country  which  was  praetioal  enough  to  establish  them. 

FREE  EVENING  DRAWING  CLASSES. 

It  would  materially  advance  the  soundness  of  the  instructiou  given  in  these  classes 
if  school  committees  would  not  treat  them  in  any  way  different  from  other  classes 
under  their  control  with  regard  to  the  classification  of  scholars,  arrangement  of  sub- 
jects for  study,  and  application  of  rules  for  the  management  of  the  pupils.  The 
study  of  drawing  is  as  much  a  matter  of  progress  from  elementary  to  advanced  feat- 
ures, from  simple  to  more  difficult  work,  as  is  the  case  with  writing  or  arithmetic. 
Pupils  who  come  to  learn,  and  are  entirely  ignorant  of  a  subject,  are  The  last  persons 
capable  of  deciding  what  they  should  do,  and  yet  in  many  of  the  evening  drawing 
classes,  they  are  allowed  to  pick  and  choose  which  exercise  ont  of  many  difficult  sub- 
jects, such  as  machine  drawing  or  building  construction,  they  should  begin  with,  be- 
fore problems  of  geometrical  drawing,  on  which  all  such  work  is  based,  have  even 
been  attempted  by  them. 

The  result  is  failure  in  the  pupil  and  discouragement  of  the  teacher.  This  does  ndt 
happen  in  the  day  schools,  and  the  reason  is  that  in  them  the  school  committees  and 
teachers  do  their  share  of  the  work,  and  that  shar-i  is  to  direct  and  instruct  the  be- 
giuner  in  what  is  necessary  and  best  i'or  him  to  learn,  rather  than  to  allow  him  to  se- 
lect for  himself.  The  greatest  helj)  the  managers  and  instructors  of  these  evening 
drawing  classes  can  give  to  the  pupils  is  to  lay  dowu  a  progressive  course  of  study, 
and  require  all  who  enter  the  classes  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  to  advance  ac- 
cording to  some  definite  plan,  whether  the  subject  be  free  hand  or  mechauical  draw- 
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In  these  classes,  too,  there  should  be  revieyrs,  examinations,  and  promotions,  as  in 
the  day  schools,  and  for  thefirst  year  of  instruction  all  the  pupils  should  be  taught  by 
means  of  class  lectures  on  the  several  elementary  subjects,  and  not  by  individual 
teaching  alone,  which  leaves  many  pupils  too  long  without  help  and  direction,  and  all 
■without  the  full  oral  instruction  from  the  blackboard  which  beginners  require 

The  objection  to  all  this,  that  youths  and  adults  in  such  classes  would  not  like  to 
begin  at  the  elements,  even  though  ignorant  of  them,  can  have  no  weight  with  prac- 
tical men.  There  is  no  royal  road  by  which  ignorance,  even  though  it  be  adult  ignor- 
ance, can  arrive  at  knowledge  and  power  ;  and  from  such  a  delusion  persons  holding 
it  may  as  well  be  delivered  at  first  as  at  last,  before  much  valuable  time  has  been 
wasted,  and  the  labor  of  both  master  and  pupil  thrown  away  —  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence -without  authoritative  direction  on  the  one  hand  and  respect  for  authority  on 
the  other. 

Before  any  teacher  of  a  night  drawing  class  is  aUowed  to  commence  his  work  he 
should  be  required  to  submit  to  the  committee  having  such  class  in  charge  a  com- 
plete programme  of  the  course  of  lessons  he  proposes  to  give,  by  which  every  hour  of 
the  time  devoted  to  instruction  shall  be  profitably  employed,  dividing  the  courses 
into  class  lectures  for  beginners  of  the  first  year,  and  subjects  of  advanced  instruction 
for  those  who  have  attended  in  previous  years.  This  programme  should  include  work 
done  both  in  class  and  during  intervals  between  lessons  at  home,  and  the  whole 
should  conclude  by  time  examinations  of  the  pupils  and  a  public  exhibition  of  their 
works. 

I  have  for  the  past  two  years  printed  such  a  scheme  of  instruction  for  evening 
■classes  as  an  appendix  to  my  annual  report  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  not 
feel  competent  to  design  such  a  scheme,  and  have  on  several  occasions  drawn  up 
courses  of  study  for  school  committees  who  desired  me  to  do  so. 

As  the  most  of  the  fifth  annual  report  of  the  art  director,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Fortieth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Board  of  Education,  is 
quoted  in  the  account  of  the  Kormal  Art  School,  it  is  omitted  here.  In 
this  a  detailed  list  of  the  drawings  shewn  at  the  Centennial  and  selected 
from  the  State  exhibition  held  in  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  in  March, 
1876,  for  that  jmrpose,  is  given. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  evening  schools  of  the  following  cities 
and  towns  were  represented  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadel- 
phia : 

Eveuingschools  of  Boston,  by  4lframes,  containing  82  drawings  and  ISportfolios,  with 
several  hundred  drawings :  Adams,  by  1  portfolio ;  Cambridge,  by  12  frames,  containing 
30  drawings  and  1  portfolio ;  Fall  River,  by  3  frames,  containing  6  drawings ;  Havorill, 
by  1  frame,  containing  2  drawings ;  Holyoke,  by  2  portfolios  ;  Lawrence,  by  2  frames, 
■containing  2  drawings;  Lowell,  by  15  frames,  containing  40  drawings ;  Lynn,  by  2 
frames,  containing  4  drawings  ;  New  Bedford,  by  4  frames,  containing  8  drawings  and 
1  portfolio  ;  Newburyport,  by  1  frame,  containing  1  drawing ;  Newton,  by  3  frames, 
containing  6  drawings  and  1  large  portfolio ;  Northampton,  by  1  large  portfolio ;  Pitts- 
field,  by  1  large  portfolio ;  Salem,  by  3  frames,  containing  6  drawings  and  i  large 
portfolio;  Taunton,  by  11  frames,  containing  22  drawings  ;  Worcester,  by  1  portfolio. 

In  the  art  director's  report  for  the  year  1879,  which  appears  in  the 
Forty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  there  occurs,  in- 
cidentally, in  the  recital  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  State  Normal  Art  School,  the  following  reference  to  the  evening 
<irawing  classes : 

During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1871-72,  1  visited  and  examined  the  drawing  classes 
^f  QlUihw  n.itie.q  in  the  Stfli,py^liifv1i  b?>t^,rn.^id<>  a.n^ffl|^         Carry  out  the  law  of  1870  by 
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establishing  free  eveaing  drawing  classes.  After  this  round  of  inspection  I  saw- 
that  to  make  any  progress  in  this  matter,  and  to  economize  the  expenditure  upon  it, 
it  was  essential  that  the  teachers  should  be  taught  or  thetimeof  the  pupils  and  taxes 
of  the  citizens  would  be  equally  wasted  and  general  disap'pointment  ensue. 

In  the  report  of  1880,  printed  in  the  forty-fourth  annual  report  of  the 
board,  the  art  director,  in  speaking  of  the  employment  of  the  special  in- 
structors for  such  duties  as  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  Art  School  are 
qualified,  thus  treats  of  the  evening  drawing  classes  : 

Another  need  for  the  special  instructor  in  drawing  had  arisen  in  the  free  evening 
drawing  schools,  which  owed  their  origin  to  the  same  act  of  the  legislature  passed  in 
1880. 

These  schools  had  already  felt  the  trnth  that  men  may  be  able  to  do  well  that  which 
they  cannot  teach  others  to  do  well.  Good  draughtsmen,  like  good  artists,  may  be  abso- 
lutely deficient  of  teaching  power,  and  few,  even  of  those  who  possess  it,  ever  care  to 
worry  patiently  over  the  teaching  of  elementary  i-rinciples  of  drawing  to  beginners 
when  the  more  attractive  and  more  profitable  practice  of  their  arts  is  open  to  them.  So, 
with  no  opportunity  of  securing  the  services  of  teachers  who  were  also  draughtsmen,  the 
choice  of  school  committees  was  limited  to  those  who  were  draughtsmen  without  being 
teachers,  and  many  full  and  originally  prosperous  classes  have  been  sacrificed  to  such 
a,  necessity. 

This  report  closes  with  a  detailed  programme  of  a  course  for  the 
Boston  drawing  classes,  which,  with  Mr.  Smith's  introduction,  here  fol- 
lows : 

Though  the  industrial  drawing  act  of  1870  says  that  every  city  or  town  having  more 
than  ten  thousand  inhabitants  shall  maintain  a  free  evening  drawing  class  for  youths 
above  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  classes  seem  subject  to  a  precarious  existence.  A  uni- 
versity town  like  Cambridge,  a  wealthy  one  like  Newton,  manufacturing  towns  like 
several  which  could  be  named,  occasionally  allow  a  school  year  to  pass  without  open- 
ing the  evening  drawing  class,  although  they  may  have  the  rooms  fitted  and  the  ex- 
amples and  apparatus  complete.  The  explanation  given  sometimes  is  that  there  is  no 
penalty  for  a  breach  of  the  law,  which  hardly  seems  a  satisfactory  one  to  come  from 
.aw-ahiding  people,  having  in  charge  the  training  of  youths  and  children  to  become 
good  citizens. 

There  have  been  doubtless  many  elements  of  discouragement  in  the  conduct  and 
results  obtained  from  these  classes  in  the  past;  the  attendance  of  pupils  irregular, 
the  progress  made,  therefore,  not  satisfactory,  and  both  teachers  and  committee  have- 
been  sometimes  disheartened.  Much  of  this  friction  has  arisen  from  a  cause  before 
referred  to,  viz,  the  want  of  qualification  of  teachers ;  but  there  are  othere  which  con- 
tribute toward  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  also. 

First,  when  drawing  in  its  first  steps  and  elements  is  not  taught  or  has  not  been 
jaught  for  some  time  past  in  the  day  schools  systematically,  then  those  who  attend 
.he  evening  classes  will  naturally  be  entirely  unprepared  for  anything  but  the  most 
elementary  work;  and  that,  asarule,iswhat  they  seldom  have  patience  to  go  through. 
To  humor  them  the  teacher  gives  them  work  of  a  more  advanced  kind,  perhaps  the 
copying  of  a  piece  of  machinery  or  drawing  of  a  house,  forgetting  that  this  is  the  ap- 
plication of  drawing  to  a  special  purpose,  before  the  beginner  knows  how  to  draw. 
The  result  is  monotonously  uniform  ;  the  pupil  finds  it  impossible  to  do  the  work ;  he 
looses  confidence  in  himself  and  his  teacher,  and  gives  up  in  despair. 

Another  mistake  commonly  made  in  these  classes  is  to  allot  a  different  kind  of  work 
to  each  pupil,  so  that  every  one  requires  individual  instruction  upon  his  particular 
copy,  to  be  able  to  do  anything  at  all.  Now,  suppose  a,  class  of  60  students  to  be 
taught  by  one  teacher,  and  the  lesson  each  evening  to  be  of  two  hours'  duration,  that 
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would  on  such  apian  enable  the  teacher  to  give  two  minutes'  instruction  per  night 
to  each  stndent,  which  is  comparatively  valueless;  even  if  the  class  consist, of  30 
students  only  it  would  give  each  one  an  average  amount  of  instruction  from  the 
teacher  of  four  minutes  per  night,  which  is  of  little  more  value  than  two  minutes. 
The  remedy  for  this  is  to  have  a  course  of  class  instruction  laid  down,  through  which 
all  beginners  must  go,  the  teacher  working  before  the  pupils  on  the  blackboard  or  on 
cartoon  paper,  the  whole  class  following  step  by  step.  The  teaclier  should  have  a 
large  finished  drawing  of  the  exercise  about  to  be  wrought  suspended  within  sight  of 
his  class,  to  show  them  what  is  going  to  be  done,  and  some  explanation  and  analysis 
should  be  given  of  it  before  commencing  to  draw ;  and  then  ho  should  instruct  them 
step  by  step  in  drawing  the  example  before  the  class,  which  follows  him  as  each  step 
is  taken,  until  the  whole  work  is  completed.  A  di-awing  thus  made  before  the  very 
eyes  of  the  pupils  will  teach  them  more  than  a  score  of  talks  about  it.  If  the  class 
should  consist  of  60  pupils,  all  of  whom  are  listening,  drawing,  and  following  in 
the  steps  of  the  teacher,  then  a  lesson  of  two  hours  so  utilized  will  give  each  pupil 
two  hours  of  healthy,  convincing  instruction  ;  left  much  to  himself,  by  the  presence 
of  the  teacher  on  the  platform,  the  student  will  not  only  be  instructed,  but  educated, 
taught  and  led,  nourished  and  developed. 

A  few  moments  given  to  individual  correction  of  errors,  at  the  end  of  each  hour,  by 
the  teacher,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  complete  such  a  class  lesson  as  is  described. 

The  first  year's  instruction  of  a  class  should  be  wholly  given  in  this  manner  upon 
eveiy  branch  taught.  Afterwards  the  instruction  may  be  more  individual  for  those 
only  who  have  gone  through  the  preliminary  steps  satisfactorily  ;  though  every  sub- 
ject coming  under  the  name  of  industrial  drawing  may  be  more  eifioiently  taught  by 
class  instruction  on  the  same  subject  than  by  individual  teaching  on  different  exam- 
ples or  copies. 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  this  style  of  teaching  that  the  teacher  should  work  before 
the  class ;  for  though  the  large  finished  cartoon  made  by  the  teacher  may  convey  the 
idea  of  what  has  to  he  done,  and  very  clearly,  yet  it  is  the  repetition  of  this  in  the  order 
in  which  it  was  done  that  will  fix  irrevocably  in  their  minds,  through  their  eyes  and 
its  duplication  by  themselves  with  their  own  hands,  the  process  of  doing  it,  and  growth 
which  has  produced  the  result.  Difficult  or  elaborate  examples  should  not  be  taken 
for  this  class  teaching,  the  idea  being  to  teach  the  students  hojo  to  draw  truly  and  in- 
telligently ;  and  this  can  just  as  well  be  done  on  simple  subjects  as  on  difficult  ones, 
oftentimes  better.  When  students  kno  w  ho  w  to  draw  they  can  draw  what  they  like,  if 
they  choose,  and  the  motive  is  sufficient. 

Another  cause  of  failure  in  evening  classes  is  that  teachers  sometimes  conduct  them 
without  having  a  plan  of  instruction  upon  which  to  proceed;  or  having  apian,  it  has 
been  arranged  to  suit  a  theory,  or  to  develop  with  hot-house  rapidity  some  specialty  in 
drawing,  and  not  as  the  result  of  experience  in  the  conduct  of  such  classes.  Either 
of  these  causes  is  sufficient  to  wreck  a  class,  unless  the  theory  is  inspired ;  and  in- 
spiration is  not  common  about  such  matters  nowadays.  I  submit  to  the  school  com- 
mittees of  this  State  and  to  their  officers  a  course  of  study,  and  some  regulations  for 
the  management  of  classes,  which  have  b^en  carried  out  elsewhere  under  my  own 
supervision,  and  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  school  committee  of  Boston,  and 
are  now  in  successful  operation  in  the  free  evening  drawing  schools  of  that  city.  Such 
a  course  as  this  may  require  modifications  to  suit  it  to  the  circumstances  of  any  par- 
ticular locality;  but  it  is  specially  designed  for  class  instruction,  and  if  the  teachers 
be  competent,  can  be  carried  out  to  successful  issue,  even  when  the  students  arc  be- 
ginners. The  second  year's  course,  as  will  be  seen,  is  only  for  those  who  have  passed 
tlirougb  the  first  year's,  and  should  not  be  attempted  by  beginners. 

I  print  the  plan  in  full,  because  it  may  be  of  use  to  those  who  have  found  a  diffi- 
culty in  arranging  one  for  themselves,  and  who  might  like  to  adopt  one  which  has 
been  well  tried  and  proved  to  be  practical. 
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PLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING  FOR  THE  FREE  EVENING  DRAWING 

CLABSBS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON,  MASS.  {Arranged  for  a  coarse  of  two  yean'  class 
instruction  by  lectures  and  demonstrations). 

First  year. — Elementary  and  general  for  all  students. 

Second  year,—  Applied  elective  in  four  branches :  (1)  Freehand  designs ;  (2)  machine 
drawing;  (3)  building  construction  ;  (4)  ship  draughting. 

For  the  year  1880-'81. 

Contents :  Information  for  students,  and  regulations ;  diary  of  class  lectures ;  list 

-of  certificate  work ;  programme  of  examinations ;  awards  of  certificates  and  diplomas. 

Arranged  by  Walter  Smith,  director  of  drawing  ;  adopted  by  the  school  committee. 

Information  for  students  and  regulations  concerning  the  classes,  toth  of  first  and  second  year. 

Opening  and  closing  of  classes. —  Public  notice  by  advertisement  will  be  annually  given 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  opening  of  the  classes.  They  will  this  year  be  opened  on  the 
third  Monday  in  October,  and  close  on  the  Friday  next  preceding  the  third  Monday  in 
March."  An  examination  will  be  held  during  the  last  week  of  the  term,  after  which 
certificates  and  diplomas  will  be  distributed. 

Admission,  course  of  study,  examination. —  Applicants  for  admission  must  be  over  fif- 
teen years  of  age.  For  the  first  years'  course  students  will  be  admitted  without  ex- 
amination. Those  desiring  to  enter  the  second  year's  course  will  be  examined  in 
drawing  from  the  object,  for  the  freehand  course,  aud  in  plane  geometry  for  the  in- 
strumental course.  New  students  who  have  not  attended  the  classes  before  1880  will 
be  admitted  only  to  the  first  year's  course.  Students  are  required  to  follow  the  course 
of  study  for  the  year  and  division  to  which  they  belong,  and  no  other  drawings  but 
those  named  in  the  list,  and  the  lecture  exercises,  are  permitted  to  be  drawn  in  the 
classes. 

The  first  week  in  each  annual  session  will  be  devoted  to  admitting  and  examining 
the  applicants  for  admission  ;  the  week  preceding  the  distribution  of  certi6cates  and 
diplomas  will  be  devoted  to  the  final  examinations.  No  student  will  be  admitted 
after  the  last  meeting  of  the  classes  in  October  and  in  January,  except  by  express 
permission  of  the  standing  committee. 

Time  and  regularity  in  attendance. — The  classes  will  be  open  on  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday  evenings  in  each  week,  during  the  period  specified  above,  from  7.30  to 
9.30  each  evening,  and  students  must  be  in  their  places  at  that  time,  the  rooms  being 
open  and  the  teachers  present  at  7.15.  They  will  be  required  to  sign  a  written  agree- 
ment to  attend  the  whole  session,  punctually  and  regularly,  unless  prevented  by 
sickness  or  removal  froui  the  district  in  which  the  class  is  held,  of  which  notice  must 
be  given  to  the  priucipiil  or  head  assistant  of  each  school.  This  written  agreement 
must  be  filled  up  aud  presented  for  admission  to  the  classes  by  each  student,  during 
the  first  week  of  the  annual  session. 

Instruments. —  Students  requiring  the  loan  of  instruments  in  the  second  year's  course 
must  apply  to  the  curator  for  them  each  evening  between  7.15  and  7.30,  so  as  to  be  in 
their  places  at  7.30. 

Division  of  the  year  into  terms.  Holidays  and  racations. —  The  year  is  divided  into  first 
and  second  terms  :  the  first  being  the  mouths  of  October,  November,  and  December- 
the  second  being  from  the  beginning  of  January  until  the  end  of  the  annual  session, 
comprising  the  montbs  of  January,  February,  and  March.  Holidays  and  vacations 
are  the  same  as  in  day  schools.  N.  B.— The  term  division  here  indicated  cannot  be 
strictly  carried  out  during  the  present  year,  as  the  schools  will  not  open  until 'the 
third  Monday  in  October. 

*  This  is  a  local  arrangement.  The  classes  should  open  on  the  first  Monday  in  Oc- 
tober and  close  about  the  end  of  April. 
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size  and,  nmnber  of  drawings  in  each  yeafa  touree. —  In  the  first  year's  course  twelve 
drawings  are  required  ;  to  be  made,  or  mounted  when  done,  on  half-imperial  sheets, 
15  by  21  inches. 

In  the  second  year's  course  eight  drawings  are  required  ;  made,  or  mounted  when 
done,  on  full  imperial  sheets,  except  in  ship  draughting.  One  drawing  from  every 
set  of  works  in  each  year  will  be  selected  and  retained  by  the  school  committee  as 
city  property,  for  purposes  of  record.  No  drawing  is  to  be  taken  away  from  the  school 
when  linished  until  the  end  of  the  session.  Every  drawing,  when  finished,  will  b(! 
initialed  by  the  teacher  of  the  class. 

When  accepted  by  the  director  of  drawing,  it  will  be  stamped  by  him,  and  form  one 
of  the  certificate  set.  Eecords  of  drawings  accepted,  examinations  passed,  and  cer- 
tificates awarded,  will  be  kept  by  the  head  instructor  of  each  class,  and  the  general 
record  of  all  the  classes  be  preserved  by  the  officers  of  the  school  committee  at  this 
office. 

Gonduot  of  students. — Every  student  will  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  this  plan  of 
instruction  on  admission,  and  is  expected  to  read  it,  and  to  abide  by  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  herein  stated,  an  a  condition  of  attendance  on  the  classes.    Attendance  ' 
will,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  agreement  to  comply  with  the  regulations 
and  follow  the  course  of  instruction. 

Programme. — Diary  of  class  instruction,  hy  lectures — first  year's  course — general. 


Days. 

Hours. 

Subjects. 

First  term. 

Second  term. 

f  74  to  84 
}  84  to  94 
(  74  to  84 
\  84  to  94 
C  74  to  84 
{  84  to  94 

Perspective. 

Machine  drawing. 

Model  drawing,  object.    Shaded. 

Model  drawing,  object.    Shaded. 

Monday 

■Wednesday 

Building  construction 

Model  drawing,  outline  copy 

Elementary  design. 
Applied  design. 

Friday 

Second  year's  course — eleetive.     Freehand  division. 


Hours. 

Subjects. 

First  term. 

Second  term. 

7ito8i;  8ito  9  .. 
74  to  84 ;  84  to  9   . . 
74  to  84;  84  to  9  .. 

Applied  design. 

"Wednesday 

Cast  drawing 

Applied  design. 
Applied  design. 

Instrumental  division. 


Hours. 

Subjects. 

Days. 

1st  term.    General. 

2d  term.    Elective.         ' 

Monday . .  . 
"Wednesday 
Friday 

(74  to  84 
}84  to  94 
J  74  to  84 
}  84  to  94 
574  to   84 
i  84  to   94 

Geometrical  plane 

Geometrical  solid 

Isometric  proj. 

Shadows.                

Intersection  solids        ( 
Development  surfaces  i 

Machine 

Screws 

"Wheels 

Machinery.  ..  . 

Build,  con 

Masonry 

Carpentry 

House  - .  -  J 

Ship  draughting. 
Designs. 

Designs. 
Designs. 
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COURBGS  OF  STUDY. — FIKST  YEAR'S  COUKSE  :   ISDUSTKIAL  DKAWING.— THIKD  GBADE. 

lAst  of  drawings  to  he  executed  in  the  year. — General  course  for  all  the  students. 

Instrumental  drawir.g. — (1)  A  sheet  of  geometrical  iiroblems,  plaue  and  solid;  (3)  a 
sheet  of  perspective  problems,  parallel,  angular,  oblique;  (3)  a  sheet  of  machine 
drawing  from  lectures;  (4)  a  sheet  of  building  construction  from  lectures. 

Freehand  drawing. — (5)  A  sheet  of  model  drawiug  in  outline  from  object ;  (6)  a  sleet 
of  two  model  drawings  from  copy,  and  the  object,  shaded  with  pencil  or  crayon ;  (7) 
a  sheet  of  two  model  drawings  from  the  copy,  and  the  object,  shaded  with  stump ;  (8) 
a  sheet  of  t\^o  model  drawings  from  copy,  and  the  object,  shaded  with  brush;  (9)  a 
sheet  of  two  outline  drawings  from  natural  foliage  and  common  objects;  (10)  a  sheet 
of  designs,  one  elementary,  oneax)plied;  (11)  a  sheetof  botanical  analysis  of  a  plant; 
(12)  a  sheet  of  analysis  of  three  styles  of  historic  ornament. 

Examinations  for  certificate. 

The  above  drawings  having  been  submitted  and  approved,  time  examination  for 
the  completion  of  the  certificate  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  annual  session,  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Geometrical  drawing  ;  (2)  perspective;  (3)  machine  drawing;  (4)  building 
construction ;  (5)  model  drawing,  point  and  stump  ;  (6)  historical  ornament,  memory 
of  design. 

One  hour  given  for  each  subject. 

BSCONB  YEAR'S  C0UE6R.— rSDUSTRIAL  DRAWING.— THIRD  GRADE. 

Students  must  have  obtained  the  certificate  for  the  first  year's  course,  or  passed  the 
examinations. 

List  of  drawings  to  he  executed  during  the  year. 

Freehand  drawing.-^(l)  Sheet  of  group  of  geometric  models  and  vase,  shaded  in  any 
medium,  point,  stump,  or  brush,  from  solid ;  (2)  sheet  of  historic  ornament,  shaded, 
from  cast'  in  any  medium  ;  (3)  sheet  of  detail,  mask,  bust,  or  extremities  of  human 
figure,  in  outline  or  shaded  from  copy ;  (4)  sheet  of  detail,  mask,  bust,  or  extremities 
of  human  figure,  shaded  from  cast. 

Industrial  design. — (5)  Applied  design  for  flat  surface ;  (6)  applied  design  for  sculpt- 
ured ornament ;  (7)  applied  design  for  an  object  and  its  ornament;  (8)  applied  design 
for  any  subject  chosen  by  student. 

Fxamination  for  certificate  or  diploma. 

The  above  drawings  and  designs  having  been  submitted  and  approved,  time  exam- 
inations for  the  completion  of  the  certificate,  or  diploma,  will  be  held  at  the  end  of 
the  annual  session,  as  follows :  (1)  Drawing  in  light  and  shade  from  a  group  of  mod- 
els ;  (2)  drawing  in  light  and  shade  historic  ornament  from  cast ;  (3)  drawing  from 
memory  of  original  design. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  each  exercise. 

Note. — Students  who  have  obtained  the  first  year's  certificate  will,  on  completion 
of  this  year's  course  and  passing  examination,  receive  a  diploma. 

SECOND  TEAB'8  COURSE.— INDUSTRIAL  DRAWINQ. — TmED  ORADZ. 

Students  must  have  obtained  the  certificate  for  the  first  year's  course  or  passed  the 
examination. 

List  of  drawings  to  he  exeeuted  during  the  year. — First  term. — General. 

Instrumental  drawing. — (1)  Sheet  of  plane  geometrical  problems,  advanced  subjects, 
and  curves;  (2)  sheet  of  orthographic  projection,  lines,  planes,  and  solids.  Solids  to 
have  plane  and  curved  surfaces;  (3)  sheet  of  intersection  of  solids,  development  of 
surface,  orthographic;  (4')  sheet  of  projection  of  shadows,  orthographic;  (5)  sheet  of 
isometric  projection  of  solids  and  shado7,.  ,._ 
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Second  term. — Elective. 

Machine  drawing. —  (6)  Sheet  of  screws;  (7)  sheet  of  wheels;  (8)  machine,  from 
blackboard,  sections  and  details. 

Building  construction. —  (6)  Sheet  of  masoDry,  brickwork;  (7)  carpentry  ;  (8)  plans, 
elevation  of  house,  details. 

Ship  draughting.— (6)  Plan  of  boat  or  ship ;  (7)  section  of  boat  or  ship ;  (8)  elevation 
of  boat  or  ship. 

Examination  for  oeriificate  or  diploma. 

The  above  drawings  and  designs  having  been  submitted  and  approveiJ,  time  exam- 
ination for  the  completion  of  the  certificate  or  diploma  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the 
annual  session,  as  follows:  (1)  Geometrical  problems,  plane  and  solid;  (2)  isometric 
problems  and  shadows ;  (3)  machine  drawing,  or  building  construction,  or  ship 
draughting. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  each  exercise. 

Note. — Students  who  have  obtained  the  first  year's  certificate  will,  on  completion 
of  this  year's  work  and  passing  the  examination,  receive  the  dijjloma. 

The  final  words  of  the  director  about  the  evening  classes  appear  in 
the  Forty-fifth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1880-'81. 
He  thus  remarks  upon  the  necessity  for  thorough  training  and  punctual 
and  continued  attendance : 

The  absence  of  qualified  teachers  for  these  evening  classes  is  being  to  sume  exteut 
remedied  by  the  training  given  in  the  normal  art  school  to  students  who  become  their 
teachers.  But  that  which  is  equally  necessary  to  successful  instruction  and  adminis- 
tration of  these  classes,  viz,  experience,  cannot  be  given  in^  normal  school  nor  to 
young  teachers ;  and  until  such  experience  has  been  acquired,  both  by  committees 
a.nd  teachers,  the  success  of  the  classes  must  be  variable. 

I  have  considered  that  the  most  valuable  work  which  could  be  done  to  advance 
good  results  was  the  training  of  promising  youths  of  both  sexes  to  become  teachers, 
when  the  opportunity  to  do  so  should  be  given  them  in  the  class  room  ;  and  to  for- 
mulate for  their  guidance  practical  plans  of  instruction,  to  be  carried  out  in  such 
classes  as  might  be  intrusted  to  them.  The  action  of  the  normal  school  has  secured 
the  first  of  these  aids ;  and  the  scheme  for  class  instruction  which  I  drew  up  for  the 
evening  classes  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  is  now  in  its  second  year  of  successful  op- 
eration in  them,  furnished  the  second.  The  publication  of  this  scheme  in  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  board  of  education,  and  in  a  separate  form  as  one  of  the  papers 
issued  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  the  normal  art  school  students,  has  made 
it  available  for  all  the  evening  drawing  schools  in  the  State;  and  either  as  it  stood, 
or  modified  to  suit  local  arrangements,  it  has  been  widely  adopted. 

The  absence  of  a  systematic  plan  of  study,  and  desultory  or  individual  instruction 
of  pupils  in  evening  classes,  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  want  of  interest  felt  by  the 
classes,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  irregularity  of  attendance  by  the  individual 
pupils.  This  frivolity  and  irregularity  of  attendance  has  been  the  most  crying  evil, 
and  the  most  difflcult  to  cure ;  but  it  has  already  been  seriously  diminished  in  Bos- 
ton, and  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  practically  cured  by  the  scheme  of  study  now  in- 
troduced, if  it  should  be  persevered  with,  and  may  be  as  etfectuaUy  prevented  in  other 
places  by  adoption  of  the  same  means. 

As  this  is  a  practical  question,  viz,  the  attendance  of  pupils,  and  one  which  affects 
the  existence  as  well  as  the  efficiency  of  these  evening  classes,  it  may  bo  useful  to  de- 
scribe here  the  experience  of  the  city  of  Boston  in  this  matter. 

When,  the  classes  were  first  opened,  about  eleven  years  ago,  it  was  found  that  a 
large  number  of  pupils  offered  themselves  for  instruction,  and  continued  to  do  so  at 
the  commencement  of  each  annual  winter  term,  who  felt  no  responsibility  to  attend 
"        '  ■ '  •      '  ■  1. 1,  n  .n  ..1.  *i. .  .f^^ffj^;^  ijy,  MieM>s41i®'^  for  a  time  regularly.    Thus 
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the  classes  were  large  at  first,  and  dwindled  away  as  the  session  progressed,  or  were 
leenforced  by  new  pupils  who  were  admitted  at  any  period  of  the  course ;  and  few 
■who  began  remained  to  the  end  of  the  term.  Many  efiforts  were  made  to  remedy  an 
evil  so  great,  and  in  the  year  1875  I  proposed  a  plan  of  class  instruction  and  a  form 
of  admission  of  students  to  the  classes,  by  which  they  engaged,  if  admitted,  "to  at- 
tend regularly  through  the  whole  course  from  October  to  April,  unless  prevented  by 
sickness  or  removal  from  the  neighborhood." 

This  proposal,  perfectly  just  as  it  would  have  been  to  the  public  which  paid  for  the 
instruction,  and  to  earnest  students  who  sought  it,  was  regarded  as  an  interference 
with  the  rigUt  of  the  pupils  to  study  what  subjects  they  chose,  and  their  freedom  to 
attend  as  often  as  they  conveniently  could,  and  so  the  plan  was  not  accepted.  The 
evils  continued  and  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  by  Dr.  Eliot,  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  in  the  winter  of  1879-'80,  who  suggested,  entirely  from  his 
own  observation  and  without  having  conferred  with  me  on  the  subject,  the  cause  of 
the  evil,  viz,  the  absence  of  a  uniform  plan  of  study,  and  the  irresponsibility  felt  by 
the  students  to  attend  regularly.  Upon  his  suggestion  to,  and  by  direction  of,  the 
school  committee,  I  was  required,  in  the  spring  of  1880,  to  report  upon  the  evening 
drawing  schools,  and  did  so,  bringing  into  my  report  the  proposal  of  1875  which  had 
not  been  then  accepted.  This  scheme  for  the  reorganization  of  the  schools,  resusci- 
tated in  1880,  was  adopted  by  the  committee  and  went  into  operation  in  the  fall  of 
that  year. 

It  provided  for  (1)  a  two  years'  course  of  study:  (o)  elementary,  (6)  advanced  or 
technical;  (2)  admission  of  students  by  examination  and  on  a  written  engagement  on 
their  part  to  attend  regularly  or  forfeit  their  privilege,  unless  absences  were  satisfac- 
torily accounted  for  ;  (3)  class  instruction  by  teachers,  and  a  uniform  and  systematic 
course  of  studies  by  the  pupils;  (4)  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  coarse  in  all  the 
subjects  taught,  and  award  of  certificates  to  those  who  produced  the  full  number  of 
works  required  and  passed  the  examination. 

The  working  out  of  this  scheme  during  the  session  of  1880-'81  (from  October,  1880, 
to  April,  1881),  was  closely  supervised  by  myself,  and  though  the  work  was  new  to 
most  of  the  instructors,  and  required  more  discipline  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  than  was  expected  before,  the  result  was  considered  to  be  eminently  satisfac- 
tory on  the  whole.  At  the  end  of  the  session  I  examined  every  exercise  presented, 
produced  either  in  the  classes  during  the  year  or  at  the  examination  at  the  end  of  it, 
and  ranked  them,  after  the  instructors  had  prepared  them  for  the  scrutiny,  and  re- 
corded their  own  opinion  of  the  works.  This  supervision  and  examination  gave  me 
a  thorough  opportunity  to  see  the  influence  of  the  change  which  had  been  made,  and 
to  compare  the  statistics  of  attendance  and  results  of  instruction  with  those  of  pre- 
vious years.  Without  a  doubt  there  was  a  development  entirely  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

IV. 

(3)  STATE   EXHIBITIONS   OP  DRAWING. 

There  was  naturally  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  see  for  them- 
selves what  this  new  study  of  industrial  drawing,  about  which  there 
had  been  so  much  discussion,  really  was.  A  similar  interest  was  felt 
by  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  several  local  classes,  or  in  the  different 
public  schools  in  Boston  and  the  other  towns,  arising  from  a  desire  to 
compare  their  own  work  with  that  of  others,  in  order  to  establish  a 
standard  of  excellence,  the  attainment  of  which  was  to  be  striven  for. 

The  advocates  of  the  new  study  would  also  be  glad  to  show  how  much 
had  been  done  in  so  short  a  time ;  the  opponents  how  little. 

It  was  clear  that  an  exhibition  of  tlio.  wnrlc  fir'(>nrmiiiHhBri  rinviTio-  f^o. 
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year  would  meet  equally  these  harmonious  or  conflictmg  desires ;  so  the 
holding  of  such  an  exhibition  was  a  matter  of  course. 

The  board  of  education  in  the  thirty-sixth  annual  report,  1871-'72^ 
comment  thus : 

As  a  means  of  ascertaining  what  had  been  done  in  the  different  free  industrial 
drawing  classes  of  the  cities  and  towns  where  they  had  been  established,  and  of  cre- 
ating a  deeper  and  more  intelligent  interest  in  art  education,  an  exhibition  of  the 
works  produced  by  the  students  was  held  in  Boston,  on  May,  16,  17,  and  18,  1872,  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  the  pupils  of  the  Boston  public  schools.  This  exhibition  at- 
tracted a  large  number  of  visitors,  and  evidently  imparted  a  new  impulse  to  the 
movement  in  favor  of  art  culture.  A  report  on  the  merits  of  the  productions  exhibited 
was  made  by  a  competent  board  of  examiners,  and  largely  disseminated  through  the 
newspaper  press. 

The  art  director,  in  his  first  annual  report,  which  is  included  in  the 
same  volume,  has  this  to  say  of  the  exhibition : 

In  order  tliat  it  might  be  seen  what  each  city  was  doing  in  the  way  of  encouraging 
industrial  drawing,  an  exhibition  of  the  works  produced  in  the  free  evening  classes 
was  held  on  May  16,  17,  and  18,  1872,  at  the  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  exhibition  was  held  when  many  classes  had  broken  up  and  the  works 
produced  had  been  distributed  several  successful  classes  were  not  represented  in  the 
exhibition.  The  works  of  the  classes  in  eleven  cities  were  exhibited,  and  during  the 
three  days  the  exhibition  remained  open  it  was  thronged  by  a  crowd  of  most  inter- 
ested spectators,  and  was  favorably  reviewed  by  the  newspapers  at  the  time.  At  the 
same  time  and  place  the  exercises  of  pupils  in  the  city  of  Boston  day  schools  were  ex- 
hibited, and  served  to  add  to  the  interest  felt  in  the  display.  Though  no  substantial 
recognitions  were  awarded  to  successful  students,  the  State  board  appointed  a  board 
of  examiners  to  mark  with  approval  works  of  especial  merit,  and  the  best  works  were 
labelled  "excellent,"  those  next  in  merit  were  marked  "  honorable  mention.'' 

The  report  of  the  examiners  with  all  the  details  of  the  awards  will  be  found  attached 
to  this  report. 

My  belief  is,  judging  from  the  experience  of  other  countries,  that  such  an  exhibi- 
tion as  this  should  be  annual,  so  that  all  may  see  the  standard  of  the  best,  and  the 
strength  of  the  strongest ;  and  that  the  weak  may  be  encouraged  and  merit  rewarded. 
Each  school  will  thus  impart  strength  to  the  others  and  gain  new  vigor  itself. 

In  a  circular  letter  transmitting  the  official  report  of  the  board  of  ex- 
aminers of  the  exhibition  the  art  director  says  further : 

Your  attention  is  particularly  directed  to  the  suggestions  of  the  board  of  examiners^ 
concerning  the  necessity  of  securing  for  the  classes  proper  examples  for  study,  which 
being  provided  even  to  a  very  limited  extent,  have  had  so  marked  an  effect  upon  the 
Boston  classes. 

Having  visited  the  drawing  classes  in  the  various  cities,  seen  their  work  in  the 
class-rooms,  and  conferred  with  their  teachers,  I  wish  to  add  my  testimony  as  State 
director  of  art  education  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  board  of  examiners,  viz, 
that  under  the  circumstances  all  the  classes  have  done  admirably,  and  that  when 
other  cities  have  provided  the  necessary  appliances  for  art  study  which  the  city  of 
Boston  has,  then  a  fair  comparison  may  be  made  between  its  works  and  the  works  of 
all  the  other  cities.  Until  that  is  done  the  students  and  teachers  left  unprovided  with 
means  of  study  must  labor  under  the  greatest  disadvantage.  Before  the  commence- 
ment of  classes  next  year  I  hope  that  the  experience  obtained  already  will  be  made 
use  of  to  remedy  the  deficiency. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  board  of  examiners,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of  education,  on  the  first 
^^i.:u.n^^„  „f  ^^^1^.  ^'"C>?\g>1'feedh&^M^§feaj^rawing  classes  of  Massa- 
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chusetts,  give  a  view  of  the  exhibition  as  a  whole,  and  point  out  what, 
in  their  judgment,  is  essential  to  secure  successful  work  by  all  similar 
classes.  The  specific  comments  and  detailed  awards  are  of  course  here 
omitted : 

Dear  Sib  :  Having  been  appointed  to  examine  the  drawings  displayed  in  the  es- 
Mhitiou  of  the  works  of  the  free  industrial  drawing  classes  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  to  award  marks  of  distinction  to  the  most  deserving,  we  have  great  pleasure 
in  submitting  the  following  report : 

The  exhibition  repesents  the  results  obtained  in  the  free  evening  drawing  schools 
lield  during  the  past  winter  in  Haverhill,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  Lynn,  New  Bedford, 
Ifewton,  Northampton,  Springfield,  Taunton,  Worcester,  and  Boston.  There  are  no 
works  of  the  classes  in  Cambridge,  Charlestown,  Fall  Ei  ver,  Fitchb  urg,  SomerviUe,  New- 
"buryport,  Pittsfi.eld,  and  Salem.  We  understand  that  no  classes  have  as  yet  been  or- 
ganized in  the  other  towns  inchided  within  the  scope  of  the  statute;  Clielsea,  Glou- 
■cester,  Holyoke,  and  North  Adams.  The  exhibition  consists  of  about  six  hundred 
drawings,  comprising  exercises  from  the  black-board,  of  freehand,  geometrical,  me- 
chanical, isometrical,  and  constructional  drawing,  in  outline  and  tinted  ;  drawing  in 
light  and  shade  and  color  of  foliage,  figures,  animal  forms,  machine  drawing,  and 
Architectural  tinting,  designs  for  buildings,  for  carpets,  &c.,  natural  objects,  geomet- 
ric solids  in  shadow  and  color,  and  many  other  branches  of  industrial  art  study. 

The  difficulty  of  selecting  the  works  most  deserving  of  commendation,  when  the 
general  range  of  merit  was  so  uniform  as  we  found  it,  and  the  excellence  in  some 
respects  so  great,  rendered  our  task  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  We  have  designated 
,  the  works  of  greatest  merit  by  the  word  "  excellent,"  to  the  number  of  twenty-seven, 
giving  an  honorable  mention  to  eighty-nine  others."    *     *     » 

The  Boston  school  stands  first,  both  in  the  number  of  the  drawings,  furnishing 
two  hundred  and  eighty-  two  altogether,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  collection, 
and  the  variety  and  excellence  of  the  work,  especially  the  freehand  work.  The  mark 
of  excellent  was  given  to  ten,  and  an  honorable  mention  to  forty.  The  examiiles  of 
■ornamental  and  figure  work,  both  from  the  flat  copy  and  from  models,  are  quite  be- 
yond what  any  of  the  other  schools  have  to  show.  The  architectural  and  engineer- 
ing work  is  also  to  be  noticed.  This  excellence  is  to  be  mainly  imputed,  it  seems  to 
us,  to  the  very  superior  advantages  these  classes  have  enjoyed  in  the  respect  of  casts, 
•solid  models,  and  flat  copies.  It  is  not  that  the  instruction  has  been  better  here  than 
elsewhere,  but  that  proper  appliances  have  rendered  it  more  e£6cient. 

This  is,  in  our  judgment,  the  key  to  the  whole  question.  It  is  perfectly  plain  that 
■there  is  in  the  Ktate  no  lack  of  ability  on  the  part  either  of  pupils  or  teachers,  and 
no  want  of  support  on  the  part  of  the  public.  The  results  already  achieved  are  ex- 
cellent— remarkably  so,  if  we  consider  that  in  most  of  these  towns  there  was  no 
proper  preparation  for  the  work,  and  no  appliances  whatever  except  what  the 
teachers  could  bring  in  their  hands.  There  is  no  reason  why  any  of  the  schools  here 
lepresented  should  not,  in  future,  present  work  equal  to  the  best.  A  moderate  outlay 
of  money  upon  proper  models,  suited  to  the  special  wants  of  each  place,  would  put 
all  these  schools  npon  an  absolutely  equal  footing.  The  marked  superiority  in  almost 
«very  department  of  the  work  of  the  Boston  school  is  one  that  ought  to  disappear 
entirely  in  future  years.  The  exhibition  must  convince  every  visitor  that  this  is  the 
point  upon  which  the  whole  movement  hangs.  Nothing  but  the  want  of  suitable 
models  can  prevent  a  great  and  permanent  success.     »     •     • 

C.  C.  PERKINS, 
W.  R.  WARE, 
WALTER  SMITH, 
State  Board  of  Examiners. 

John  D.  Philbrick,  Esq., 

Chairman  of  the  Exhibition  Committee  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
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The  annual  report  of  the  State  art  director  for  1873,  printed  in  the 
thirty-seventh  report  of  the  board  of  education,  thus  refers  to  the  hold- 
ing of  tlie  second  State  exhibition  of  drawings : 

This  exhibition  was  held  in  Boston,  iu  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  May,  simul- 
taneously with  that  of  Boston  public  schools,  both  at  Horticultural  Hall.  A  full  re- 
port upon  it  by  the  board  of  examiners  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education  was 
made  at  the  time,  embodying  the  awards  of  the  examiners,  and  is  submitted  here- 
with as  au  appendix. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  say  that  I  concur  entirely  in  the  suggestions  made 
therein,  and  hope  that  some  regulations  may  be  made  which  will  give  a  permanent 
character  to  the  exhibitions,  provide  for  the  display  of  work  from  the  public  day- 
fiohools,  and,  I  would  add,  enable  the  judges  to  confer  some  more  substantial  mark  of 
approval  on  satisfactory  works  than  the  words  "  excellent "  and  "honorable  men- 
tion," printed  on  slips  of  paper,  aud  pasted  on  approved  drawings.  This  might  be 
secured  by  the  offer  of  medals  and  prizes,  the  latter  to  consist  of  sets  of  different 
materials  used  in  drawing,  and  books  on  art  subjects. 

The  report  made  by  the  board  of  examiners  on  the  second  exhibition, 
which  is  appended  to  the  art  director's  report,  is  here  inserted  entire- 
omitting  the  detail  of  awards — for  the  reason  that  it  discusses  intelli- 
gently many  of  the  matters  which  are  essential  to  a  full  consideration 
of  this  subject  of  industrial  art  education. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  report  how  rapidly  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject has  extended  throughout  the  State,  and  how  marked  has  been  the 
improvement  in  the  work  of  the  pupils. 

Boston,  May  2,  1873. 
To  Chairman  of  the  Exhibition  Committee  of  the  State  Board  of  Education : 

Dear  Sir  :  We,  the  examiners  appointed  by  the  State  to  inspect  the  drawings  sent 
to  the  second  annual  exhibition,  and  to  award  marks  of  distinction  to  the  most  meri- 
torious, liave  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report:  , 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  preface  it  by  expressing  our  opinion  as  to  the  decided 
superiority  of  the  present  exhibition  over  that  of  last  year,  in  many  important  re- 
spects.    The  reason  of  this  is  evident. 

In  our  report  of  last  year  we  pointed  out  why  Boston  schools  stood,  as  they  still 
stand,  in  the  first  rank.  It  was  not  because  they  had  enjoyed  superior  advantages  in 
instruction,  or  that  the  pupils  were  persons  of  superior  ability,  but  because  iu  both 
the  freehand  and  the  instrumental  work  they  had  casts,  solid  models,  and  flat  examples 
to  draw  from,  which  were  absolutely  wanting  in  other  schools.  In  few  of  them  has 
this  want  as  yet  been  supplied,  but  those  have  made  such  marked  progress  that  our 
former  opinion  is  strengthened,  and  now,  as  then,  we  regard  the  supply  of  the  neces- 
sary appliances  for  study  as  the  key  to  the  whole  question  of  success  or  comparative 
failure. 

In  support  of  this  opinion  we  may  cite  the  case  of  the  Worcester  schools,  to  which 
although  the  casts  and  flat  examples  from  which  drawings  are  exhibited  were  only  in 
use  for  a  few  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  exhibition,  six  honorable  mentions  and 
two  excellents  have  been  awarded.  Worcester  ranks  next  to  Boston  among  the  cities 
contributing  to  the  exhibition,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  with  the  efforts 
lately  made  there  to  supply  the  pupils  with  proper  objects,  of  study  the  difference 
still  existing  will  be  still  further  diminished.  V^at  is  true  of  Worcester  may  be  said 
in  part  of  Lowell  and  other  cities. 

Lowell  exhibited  no  drawings  from  oasts,  for  the  simple  reason  that  her  schools  are 
not  yet  supplied  with  them,  but  the  elementary  work  of  the  students  shows  that  they 
are  quite  prepared  for  such  study,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  next  year's  work  will 
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show  that  opportunity  for  it  has  been  given  them  Last  year  Lowell  exhibited  sev- 
enty drawings,  and  received  the  award  of  three  excellenta  and  six  honorable  men- 
tions. This  year  she  exhibited  one  hundred  and  one  drawings,  and  received  three- 
excellents  and  six-^honorable  mentions. 

The  immense  amount  of  work  from  Taunton  shows  how  zealously  the  study  of  draw- 
ing has  been  taken  up  there.  Of  the  drawings  sent,  half  had  to  be  excluded  on  ac- 
count of  the  want  of  space  in  the  hall.  Much  of  the  work  exhibited  was  excellent, 
especially  the  line  drawings  of  different  kinds,  executed  with  instruments.  The- 
lack  of  variety  noticeable  is  only  to  be  attributed  to  the  paucity  of  models,  which 
we  cannot  too  often  signalize. 

Lynn,  Fall  Eiver,  Lawrence,  Haverhill,  Northampton,  and  Newburyport  deserve, 
each  in  its  degree,  the  same  praise  and  the  like  excuse.  Each  showed  work  in  which 
there  was  much  to  commend,  and  excellent  promise  for  the  future  if  this  evident  ne- 
cessity is  satisfied. 

The  variety  and  extent  of  work  exhibited  by  the  Boston  free  evening  drawing-classes 
was  very  great.  Instead  of  one  such  school  exhibiting,  as  was  the  case  last  year,  we 
now  have  five  schools  on  the  list  there,  namely,  in  Appleton  street,  Tennyson  street,  Ma- 
sou  street,  in  South  Boston,  and  in  Dorchester— we  might  even  say  six,  asthe  two  classea 
at  Appleton  street  were  distinct.  This  great  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  is  the 
more  gratifyingas  a  sign  of  the  growth  of  the  movement  in  favor  of  industrial  drawing, 
since  the  excellence  of  the  work  exhibited  was  in  proportion  to  the  widening  of  the 
field  of  operations.  The  Dorchester  school,  which  was  not  opened  until  February,  sent 
some  excellent  work,  both  freehand  and  geometrical ;  the  Tennyson  street  school  ex- 
hibited architectural,  isometric,  and  mechanical  examples,  some  of  which  were  sur- 
prisingly good.  The  drawings  of  the  ship-draughting  class,  which  did  not  come  in 
until  after  the  exhibition  was  concluded,  displayed  some  excellent  work  also ;  and 
the  fact  that  the  board  of  examiners  did  not  examine  them  in  concert  was  the  cause 
alone  of  no  awards  of  distinction  being  made  to  them.  The  Mason  street  evening 
high  school  took  still  higher  ground  in  instrumental  and  architectural  drawing,  and, 
although  only  established  during  the  past  winter,  and  by  no  means  so  well  arranged 
as  the  Tennyson  street  school,  which  in  this  respect  is  the  best  in  the  city,  showed 
the  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  geometry,  for  which  the  pupils, 
have  enjoyed  special  advantages. 

The  South  Boston  school,  which  is  supported  by  the  Hawes  fund,  is  a  proof  of  how 
much  good  work  can  be  done  where  proper  models  as  well  as  good  teachers  are  pro- 
vided. 

The  Appleton  street  school  exhibited  very  good  freehand  work,  and  some  remark- 
able drawings  from  the  cast.  Four  among  them,  to  which  the  ticket  of  excellent  was- 
afSxed,  might  safely  he  placed  in  any  European  exhibition  of  this  kind,  without  risk 
of  losing  the  high  place  which  belongs  to  them  in  the  Boston  exhibition.  With  such 
present  results  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  repeating  what  was  said  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  last  year's  report.  We  are  more  and  more  convinced  that  here  and  else- 
where "  nothing  hut  the  want  of  proper  models  can  prevent  a  great  and  permanent 
success." 

Of  the  ten  schools  above  mentioned  as  taking  part  in  this  exhibition  three  are  newly 
established.  There  are  also  eleven  cities  and  towns,  which,  though  coming  within  the 
provisions  of  the  law  requiring  every  town  or  City  of  10,000  inhabitants  and  upwards- 
to  support  free  evening  drawing  schools,  were  not  represented  in  this  exhibition.  It 
is  Understood  that  in  six  of  these  places,  viz,  Cambridge,  Gloucester,  Pittstield,  Fitch- 
burg,  Holyoke,  and  North  Adams,  no  schools  have  been  held  this  winter,  .that  which 
last  year  was  maintained  in  the  first-  named  having  been  discontinued.  The  others 
Springfield,  Salem,  New  Bedford,  Somerville,  are  Charlestown,  and  understood  to- 
have  maintained  schools  in  accordance  with  the  statute,  but  have  not  taken  part  in 
this  exhibition. 

Of  these  facts  this  committee,  as  such,  have,  of  course,  no  official  cognizance,  and 
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cannot,  perhaps,  properly  do  more  than  call  the  attention  of  the  board  of  education 
to  the  subject  for  such  action,  or  representations,  as  they  may  find  expedient.  We  may, 
however,  be  permitted  to  remark  that  the  towns  which  neglect  to  comply  with  the 
statute,  are  depriving  those  of  their  citizens  who  desire  these  advantages  of  what  is 
their  legal  right,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  moderate  pressure  exercised  by  such  per- 
sons in  conjuction  with  the  authority  of  the  State,  would  suflSce  to  bring  them  into 
conformity  with  the  law.  Meanwhile  these  persons  are  compelled  to  seek  such  in- 
struction at  their  own  expense  in  towns  where  these  schools  are  established,  or  where 
no  such  schools  are  within  reach  to  forego  it  altogether. 

The  attitude  of  those  towns  which,  though  maintaining  schools,  have  declined  to  take 
part  in  this  exhibition,  is  perhaps  a  little  more  difficult  to  deal  with  directly.  It  is 
probably  to  be  attributed  to  a  certain  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  these  schools  to 
appear  in  competition  with  others,  and  especially  with  the  Boston  schools,  Avhioh  are 
more  fully  equipped  than  they.  Something  may  also  be  due  to  the  necessarily  un- 
satisfactory nature  of  judgments  based  upon  such  results  as  are  here  exhibited,  so 
long  as  each  school  pursues  an  independent  system  of  instruction.  It  is  in  this  case 
almost  impossible,  as  the  experience  of  both  this  year  and  last  has  shown,  to  make  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  comparison  of  the  results,  and  the  relative  merit  of  the  schools 
cannot  be  exactly  represented.  The  recommendations  made  in  a  latter  part  of  this 
report  may,  if  acted  upon,  do  much  to  obviate  these  objections.  Meanwhile  the 
serviceableness  of  these  exhibitions  is  greatly  limited  by  this  abstention,  and  the  prog- 
ress of  all  the  schools  hindered  just  so  far  as  they  are  prevented  from  profiting  by 
each  other's  experience. 

The  place  of  these  schools  was,  however,  more  than  made  good  by  the  classes  of 
architectural  and  industrial  design,  established  in  the  Institute  of  Technology,  which 
cordially  complied  with  the  invitation  extended  to  them,  and  furnished  an  admirable 
and  unique  collection  of  drawings,  which  rendered  the  limited  space  that  could  be 
•nven  to  them  one  of  the  most  attractive  parts  of  the  exhibition. 

The  architectural  drawings,  about  forty  in  number,  chiefly  original  designs  by  the 
regular  and  special  students  in  the  department  of  architecture  at  the  institute,  showed 
care,  thoughtfiilness,  and  originality  in  the  designing,  and  great  nicety  of  execution, 
They  consisted  of  plans,  sections,  elevations,  and  details  of  a  variety  of  buildings, 
such  as  a  painter's  dwelling-house,  a  small  museum  of  art,  a  natural-history  building, 
a  summer-house,  with  bridges,  and  a  school  of  chemistry,  finished  in  India  ink,  and 
colored. 

The  Lowell  Free  School  of  Industrial  Design,  also  established  at  the  Institute  of 
Technology,  exhibited  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  drawings  in  color,  partly  copies  and 
partly  original  designs  of  muslins,  cashmeres,  carpets,  paper-hangings,  and  oil-cloths. 
This  school  is  intended  to  train  young  men  and  women  in  practical  designing  for  man- 
xifactures,  and  the  result  exhibited  not  only  very  rapid  progress  in  the  technical  hand- 
ling pecubar  to  this  kind  of  work,  bat  gave  gratifying  evidences  of  aptitude  and  special 
ability  in  a  field  in  which  our  people  have  been  supposed,  and  have  supposed  them- 
selves, to  be  naturally  deficient. 

Although  the  examination  and  criticism  of  these  drawings  does  not  come  within 
our  present  duty,  we  cannot  pass  them  by  in  silence,  illustrating  as  they  do  the  prac- 
tical application,  in  two  important  branches  of  the  arts  of  design,  of  the  knowledge 
and  taste  and  skill  which  schools  of  art  are  intended  to  develop.  A  stiU  greater  suc- 
cess would  doubtless  have  been  achieved  by  those  classes,  if  their  students  could  have 
had  the  advantages  of  elementary  training  which  the  day  and  evening  schools  now 
offer.  Some  part  of  the  instruction  given  to  those  classes  might,  perhaps,  by  and  by, 
be  introduced  in  the  evening  schools.  The  simple  exercises  in  original  design,  also, 
exhibited  by  the  pupils  in  the  Boston  public  schools,  though  mainly  confined  to  the 
symmetrical  arrangement  of  geometrical  forms,  exhibit  the  same  capacity  for  original 
design  in  a  marked  degree,  and  might  well  be  made  a  feature  in  the  course  of  even- 
ing instruction. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  schools  of  art  in  the  chief  manufacturing  towns  of  the 
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State  will  turn  their  attention  to  these  studies,  as  it  is  evident  that  great  capacity 
for  original  design  exists,  and  is  only  waiting  to  be  called  forth.  This  is  the  direo- 
xion  in  which  such  schools  as  that  at  Lowell,  for  instance,  would  naturally  develop, 
and  it  is  a  field  they  are  fully  prepared  to  enter  upon.  In  such  places  proper  models 
and  examples  for  this  kind  of  work  and  competent  instructors  cannot  be  difficult  to 
obtain. 

It  is  on  account  of  the  want  of  proper  models  of  any  sort  that  we  still  have  draw- 
ings sent  in  to  our  exhibitions  which  bear  no  relation  either  to  any  form  of  industrial 
art  or  to  high  art.  The  imperfect  imitation  of  natural  objects  which  distinguishes 
many  of  them  is  always  offensive,  whereas  any  subject  which  shows  an  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  geometrical  harmony  is  always  pleasing.  It  is  geometry  and  the  kindred 
Tjrauches  of  study  which  teach  the  value  of  the  throe  great  principles  of  design,  viz, 
unity,  symmetry,  and  continuity,  and  it  is  in  these  that  a  right  system  of  education 
for  the  eye  is  to  be  taught. 

We  bope  that  the  class  of  drawings  to  which  we  refer,  whose  chief  characteristic  is 
a  weak  prettiness,  may  be  less  fully  represented  in  the  exhibition  next  year,  and  that 
their  place  may  be  taken  by  more  serious  and  systematic  work.  But  for  this,  as 
we  cannot  too  much  insist,  good  examples  are  essential. 

The  mechanical  drawings  shown  in  the  exhibition,  including  in  that  term  not  only 
the  drawings  of  machinery,  but  everything  executed  with  instruments,  was  as  a  rule 
excellent,  and,  except  in  one  or  two  towns,  of  better  quality  than  the  freehand  work. 
The  best  results  were  produced  in  the  schools  where,  as  in  the  evening  high  school 
and  the  Haverhill  school,  a  careful  course  in  the  construction  of  geometrical  figures 
preceded  other  work.  In  these  two  schools,  as  well  as  at  Lowell,  Taunton,  and  Law- 
rence, very  good  w«rk  was  done  in  ihe  elements  of  architectural  drawing. 

The  chief  trouble  about  this  class  of  work  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  ac- 
curacy of  workmanship  from  niceuess  of  finish.  In  making  our  awards,  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  give  a  preference  to  those  examples  which  showed  the  clearest  and  sharp 
est  lines.  Yet  to  a  large  part  of  those  for  whose  benefit  these  schools  are  established, 
this  technical  nicety,  essential  to  a  professional  draughtsman,  is  of  no  practical  use. 

The  industrial  drawing  of  free  evening  schools  in  communities  largely  engaged  in 
manufactures  should  be  adapted  to  the  actual  needs  and  capacity  of  the  pupils  who 
avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  such  schools,  rather  than  to  the  attainment  of  a 
standard  of  excellence  in  execution  which  can  only  be  reached  by  devoting  a  large 
portion  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  single  eff'ort  of  finishing  one  or  two  pieces.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  pupils  of  these  classes  are  machinists  and  carpenters,  and  their  im- 
mediate needs  in  the  direction  of  drawing  are  :  1st.  To  understand  a  drawing,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  take  it  from  the  draughtsman  and  produce  the  object  represented  with- 
out the  assistance  and  constant  supervision  of  a  foreman.  2d.  To  be  able  to  express 
completely  and  accurately  their  own  ideas  by  means  of  drawing.  3d.  To  lay  out  pat- 
terns and  solve  problems  graphically,  thus  saving  much  time  which  is  often  spent  in 
the  slow  process  of  making  a  model  of  a  new  mechanism  or  construction  as  the  only 
means  of  illustrating  it.  To  accomplish  these  results,  it  is  important  that  the  pupil 
have  some  knowledge  of  geometry,  plane  projection,  descriptive  geometry,  and  of  the 
conventional  methods  of  representation,  together  with  practice  in  the  use  of  his 
pencil,  scale,  and  compasses.  The  practical  value  of  drawings  which  artisans  have  to 
deal  with  depends  upon  their  substantial  accuracy,  not  upon  their  finish  ;  so  that  the 
lines  are  of  the  right  shape  and  size,  and  in  the  right  place,  it  is  of  very  little  moment 
whether  they  are  rough  or  smooth,  wide  or  narrow.  In  teaching  classes  composed 
mostly  of  mechanics,  it  should  be  the  object  to  produce  working  drawings  in  the  lines 
of  industry  which  the  pupil  follows,  rather  than  pictures  of  his  products. 

When  the  evening  classes  are  composed  of  pupils  who  have  been  trained  in  the 
public  schools  under  the  system  now  coming  into  successful  operation,  they  will  be 
able  to  add  to  these  essential  qualities  of  their  drawings  the  desirable  effects  of  light 
aud  shade,  color,  and  artistic  finish. 

Besides  the  general  suggestions  contained  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  we  would 
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respectfully  recommend  to  the  board  of  education  certain  special  measures  which 
would,  it  seems  to  us,  contribute  materially  to  the  efficiency  of  these  schools  and  to 
the  value  of  these  exhibitions. 

First.  We  would  suggest  that  the  exhibitions  be  declared  annual,  and  the  time  fixed 
at  which  they  shall  be  held.  For  want  of  certainty  on  these  points  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  hesitation  in  some  parts  of  the  State  in  preparing  drawings  for  the  exhibition, 
and  its  advantage  as  a  stimulus  to  the  schools  is  everywhere  greatly  impaired.  It 
would  be  a  convenience  and  greatly  facilitate  their  arrangement  if  the  drawings 
could  be  made  of  uniform  size. 

Second.  The  classification  of  the  work  in  the  schools,  according  to  the  different 
stages  established  by  the  board,  should  be  insisted  upon  as  far  as  practicable.  It 
would  not  only  make  the  administration  of  the  system  more  uniform  and  efficient, 
but  would  make  it  much  easier  than  it  now  is  to  give  a  just  award  among  the  draw- 
ings exhibited.  At  present,  good  work  of  a  lower  grade  is  likely  to  suffer  by  being 
brought  into  comparison  with  work  of  a  higher  class.  The  label  attached  to  each 
drawing  should  designate  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  and  the  awards  of  future 
committees  should  be  given  stage  by  stage. 

Third.  The  great  interest  attached  to  the  exhibition  of  drawings  from  the  Boston 
public  and  high  schools,  which  occupied  the  upper  hall  simultaneously  with  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  State  evening  schools  in  the  lower  halls,  leads  us  to  suggest  that  ia 
future  exhibitions  the  day  schools  throughout  the  State,  as  well  as  the  night  schools, 
should  be  represented.  This  would  enable  the  board  of  education,  as  well  as  the 
public,  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  general  results  of  the  system  pursued,  and  greatly 
increase  its  usefulness  both  to  teachers  and  pupils,  both  in  the  way  of  example  and 
in  the  way  of  stimulus. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  drawings  exhibited  and  the  awards 
made: 


Total 

drawings 

exhib' 

ited. 


Freehand. 


Instru- 
mental. 


Honor- 
able men' 
tion. 


Excel- 
lent. 


Boston : 

Starr  King  classes 

Appleton  street  classes 

!M^son  street  classes 

Dorchester  classes 

Institate  of  Technology,  LowoU  coarse  of  de- 
sign   

Institute  of  Technology,  architectural  class. . 

Soulh  Boston  School  of  Art 

Worcester 

■Worcester  Mechanics*  Association 

Lowell 

Taunton 

Newbnryport    

Chelsea 

Havei  bill 

Lawrence 

Newton  

FallEiver 

^Northampton 

Lynn 


183 

104 

8S 

19 

150 
50 
92 

110 
50 

101 
86 
39 
26 
25 
20 
24 
21 
19 


183 


2 

12 

3 


(*) 


(*) 


1.159 


479 


680 


113 


30 


*  Not  subject  to  awards. 
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The  tables  of  awards  to  the  individual  pupils  of  the  several  schools, 
which  followed  in  the  report  of  the  examiners,  are  omitted. 

In  his  third  annual  report,  that  for  the  year  1874,  printed  with  the 
thirty.eighth  annual  report  of  the  board,  the  art  director  states  that  the 
annual  exhibition  of  drawings  has  been  very  largely  attended  and  com- 
ments upon  the  improvement  in  the  work  shown. 

The  board  of  examiners  report  at  length,  and  in  detail,  and  point  out 
various  improvements  as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  suggestions  made 
by  them  in  previous  reports.  Their  analysis  of  t  he  several  collections 
shown  is  interesting  and  must  have  been  of  value  to  the  participants  in 
the  exhibition. 

In  1875  the  art  director  states  that  the  exhibition  was  open  four  days 
instead  of  three,  as  heretofore,  and  that,  by  actual  count,  it  was  visited 
by  thirty  thousand  visitors  in  two  days.  The  distinctive  feature  of  this 
exhibition  was  the  display  made  by  the  public  schools  of  several  cities 
in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  board.  He  considers  the  study  of 
such  an  exhibition  the  most  valuable  of  instructors  to  teachers  of  draw- 
ing. The  report  of  the  board  of  examiners,  widely  circulated  at  the  time, 
is  not  reprinted  in  this  volume.  A  summary  of  the  four  exhibitions 
shows  the  following  totals  of  drawings  shown  :  In  1872, 612;  1873,1,200; 
1874,1,537;  1875,3,082.  These  wereshown  by  eighteen  cities  and  towns, 
Boston  each  year  contributing  about  one-third  of  all  drawings  shown. 

The  exhibition  in  1876  was  held  in  March  with  the  purpose  of  making 
from  the  drawings  then  shown  a  selection  to  be  sent  to  the  Centennial. 
This  early  exhibition  attracted  great  attention,  over  thirty  thousand 
visitors  crowding  the  halls.  Two  hundred  and  forty-one  frames,  con- 
taining nine  hundred  and  seventeen  drawings,  and  fifty-one  portfolios 
containing  many  thousand  drawings,  were  chosen  and  sent  to  the  Cen- 
tennial. The  classes  and  schools  of  twenty-four  towns  and  cities,  be- 
sides the  Normal  Art  School,  made  up  this  contribution,  which  was 
greatly  admired  and  carefully  studied  at  the  Centennial. 

The  forty  first  and  forty-second  volumes  of  Annual  Reports  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  contain  no  reports  by  the  art  director,  and 
consequently  no  notice  of  these  exhibitions,  which,  however,  seem  to 
have  been  held  each  year. 

In  his  report  for  the  year  1879,  which  is  in  the  volume  of  the  Forty- 
third  Eeport  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1878-'79,  the  art  director  de- 
votes several  pages  to  the  exhibition  o  f  that  year,  in  which  the  report 
of  the  examiners  is  included.  Professor  Smith's  comments  and  extracts 
from  the  examiners'  report  are  given  : 

THE  ANNUAL    EXHIBITION  OE    INDUSTBIAL    DRAWING    FEOM    DIFFERENT  CITIES  AND 

TOWNS. 

This  exhibition  was  lield  in  the  month  of  May  at  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  and 
was  the  eighth  of  its  kind,  the  flrst  having  been  held  in  1872. 
The  origin  of  the  exhibitions  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  committees  and  teachers 
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"to  see  what  was  beiug  done  in  the  matter  of  teaching  industrial  drawing  in  the  several 
■cities  and  towns  where  the  law  of  1870  was  being  carried  out.  There  was  another 
plea  made  for  such  annual  exhibitions,  which  the  board  of  education  considered  a 
strong  one,  viz  :  That,  by  a  system  of  awards  to  the  good  work  the  ti-achers,  as  well 
as  the  pnblio,  might  learn  from  competent  judges  the  oharaoterof  work  which  should 
be  pursued  in  the  schools  and  classes. 

For  such  good  reasons  the  board  decided  on  holding  the  exhibitions,  and  appointed 
a  board  of  judges  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  productions  and  award  marks  of 
approbation  to  excellent  commendable  specimens. 

The  exhibitions  having  accomplished  the  object  for  which  they  were  instituted, 
visited  by  all  the  teachers  of  drawing  in  the  State,  the  strong  points  in  the  (Jisplay  of 
•each  city  have  been  noted,  and  every  teacher  has  been  strengthened  by  the  sugges- 
tions offered. 

There  has  also  been  a  gradual  elimination  of  wrong  methods  of  instruction  by  a 
systematic  discouragement  of  them  in  the  withholding  from  such  works  of  awards 
made  by  the  judges.  Perhaps  in  no  other  way  could  so  much  general  information  be 
•disseminated,  having  more  weight,  or  be  accomplished  more  economically  than  in 
^nch  exbibitions  as  these. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  judges  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education  for 
the  year  1879  contains  so  much  of  interest  on  the  snbjeot  that  I  take  the  liberty  of 
introducing  it  here  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  to  the  public  notice: 

"  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  a  very  decided  advance  in  the  character  of 
work  from  the  public  day  schools.  The  marked  feature  in  this  part  of  the  display  is 
the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  subject  of  industrial  drawing,  to  adapt  it  by  care- 
ful grading  to  the  capacities  of  pupils  at  all  the  school  ages  ;  having  a  clearly  defined 
purpose  from  the  first  exercise  to  the  last,  which  is  to  lay  the  foundation  broad  and 
sure  for  industrial  skill  in  the  future.  To  those  of  our  board  who  have  been  judges 
■of  these  exhibitions,  from  the  first  one  in  1872  to  the  present  one —  and  we  have  all 
been  careful  observers  of  each  exhibition — there  is  no  feature  of  the  exhibition  of 
1879  so  pronounced  as  this  systematic  educational  treatment  of  drawing  iu  the  public 
■schools  to  make  it  useful  as  a  preparation  for  the  practical  duties  of  life,  as  well  as 
to  employ  it  as  an  implement  of  education  whereby  knowledge  of  other  studies  may 
be  acquired  —  rather  than  to  consider  it  as  an  ornamental  study  only,  of  little  prac- 
tical importance.  It  is  a  triumph  for  drawing  as  a  general  elementary  branch  of 
■education,  that  all  mere  picture  making  has  been  abolished,  and  a  thing  of  work 
having  industrial  aims  and  means  substituted  for  the  thing  of  play  that  drawing 
used  to  be.  This  is  the  most  encouraging  element  of  the  present  exhibition  ;  and  we 
Ihave  some  grounds  for  attributing  the  result  to  the  holding  of  these  annual  displays, 
wherein  the  soundest  and  best  work  has  been  recognized  and  encouraged  and  less 
practical  work  distinctly  discouraged.  An  original  feature  in  this  yeai's  exhibition 
is  the  placing  of  all  grades  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  on  exhibition  in  one 
room,  viz,  the  large  hall  of  the  building  in  which  it  is  held.  In  this  room  are  grouped 
"together  on  a  very  simple  plan  drawings  and  designs  from  every  grade  of  school  in 
the  city  of  Boston  —  primary,  grammar,  high,  evening,  and  normal  art  schools.  Thus 
the  exercises,  from  the  youngest  children  who  draw  on  paper  to  those  of  the  teacher 
graduating  from  the  normal  school,  are  clearly  displayed  and  are  arranged  in  sequence 
easily  to  be  understood,  corresponding  exactly  to  the  instruction  pursued  in  all  the 
grades.  This  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  subject,  and  as  such  we  commend  it  to 
vour  attention  as  an  answer  to  the  question,  '  What  is  industrial  drawing  ? '  so  often 
asked  by  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  matter." 

Details  of  the  several  displays  made  by  the  different  cities  and 
towns  followed,  omitted  here,  not  by  reason  of  their  want  of  interest, 
but  from  lack  of  space. 
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The  examiners  conclude  thus  : 

"On  the  whole  we  are  well  satisfied  with  the  progress  ilisplayed  by  the  exhibition, 

and  the  character  which  the  subject  hsta  gradually  assumed  through  the  influence  of 

such  exhibitions  in  the  past. 

"C.  C.  PERKINS. 
"HENRY  HITCHINGS. 

"OTTO  FUCHS. 

"WALTER  SMITH." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  work  of  the  public  schools  now  assumes 
the  place  almost  wholly  occupied  by  that  of  the  free  evening  drawing 
classes  in  the  early  exhibitions.  This  is  evidence  of  the  growing  prev- 
alence of  the  study  in  public  schools.  Eventually  it  ought  to  result  in 
the  superior  excellence  of  the  work  sent  in  by  the  evening  drawing 
classes ;  for  these,  established  at  first  to  give  those  who  had  left  school 
with  no  knowledge  of  drawing  an  equal  chance  with  younger  school 
children,  ought  to  be  able,  when  their  own  pupils  are  composed  of  those 
who  have  been  taught  elementary  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  to  take 
them  on  to  advanced  and  more  difficult  technical  work,  to  teach  thfm 
practical  industrial  drawing;  that  is,  drawing  adapted  to  immediate  use 
in  any  of  the  mechanical  arts.  Such  was  Professor  Smith's  conception 
of  their  uses  and  functions,  and  towards  this  desideratum  they  ought  to 
advance  if  this  study  of  drawing  is  to  be  of  the  practical  value  antici- 
pated. 

The  following  is  that  part  of  the  art  director's  report  for  1880,  refer- 
ring to  these  exhibitions : 

The  Increasing  interest  felt  in  the  subject  of  industrial  drawing  throughout  the 
State  has  had  its  influence  upon  the  larger  cities,  making  their  efforts  for  systematiz- 
ing instruction  in  the  day  schools  more  methodic,  and  broadening  the  scope  and  sub- 
jects of  study  in  the  free  evening  classes  for  youths  and  adults.  In  many  places  regular 
local  public  exhibitions  of  the  drawings  and  designs  produced  in  the  day  and  evening 
schools  are  annually  held,  kept  open  for  several  days,  and  are  largely  visited  by  the 
citizens  and  parents  of  pupils.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  it  is  the  wide  diffusion  of 
public  interest  in  the  subject  that  will  eventually  give  industrial  drawing  its  true 
position  and  influence  as  an  educational  agent.  An  actual  exhibition  of  work  done 
in  the  public  schools  of  a  city  or  town,  on  the  regular  plan  of  instruction,  consisting 
of  class  work,  selected  for,  but  not  specially  prepared  for  exhibition,  will  <lo  more  to 
display  the  practical  and  industrial  nature  of  the  work  than  all  the  verbal  explana- 
tions, criticisms,  or  discussions  that  can  be  offered.  Drawing  appeals  essentially 
through  the  eye  to  the  understanding,  and  to  be  appreciated  or  understood  must  be 
seen  ;  so  for  this  reason  local  exhibitions  of  drawing  are  precisely  the  best  means  of 
explaining  the  subject  to  the  people.  At  the  same  time  these  local  exhibitions  do  not 
serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  annual  exhibition  in  Boston  of  work  from  all  the  local- 
ities, and  it  would  be  still  valuable  if  representative  selections  of  local  exhibits  could 
be  sent  to  the  metropolis  of  the  State  every  year,  as  in  previous  years,  for  mutual 
comparison  and  instruction  by  the  teachers.  The  influence  of  such  a  display  in  past 
years  has  been  direct  and  elevating.  But  the  number  of  towns  and  cities  participat- 
ing in  these  exhibitions  has  of  late  years  decreased,  partly  from  the  belief  that  local 
exhibits  are  sufficient,  and  partly,  as  has  been  alleged,  from  the  hard  times,  now  hap- 
pily passing  away.  I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  in  future,  by  a  cooperation  as- 
to  the  dates  of  local  and  general  exhibits,  the  cities  and  towns  should,  after  their 
local  exhibitions  are  o^^^,  EH0ii&^l9y^MicrOSOft® 
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tion  held  in  Boston  during  the  month  of  June,  in  each  year.  The  State  exhibitioa 
held  last  June  at  the  Normal  Art  School  in  Boston,  ^aa  fully  attended  by  the  public, 
and  favorably  commented  on  by  the  press.  The  best  testimony  to  the  actual  value 
and  influence  of  this  annual  display  is  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  judges,  and  as- 
it  furnishes  also  a  record  of  the  rewarded  works,  I  incorporate  it  in  this  report. 

JDDOES'  KEPORT. 

"In  respectfully  presenting  this  report  of  the  exhibition  of  drawings  from  day  and' 
evening  schools  in  different  cities  of  the  State,  and  of  drawings  made  in  the  Boston> 
free  evening  drawing  schools,  now  open  at  the  State  Normal  Art.  Training  School,  we 
are  happy  to  say  that,  though  necessarily  smaller  than  such  a  joint  triennial  exhibi- 
tion as  that  held  last  year  at  Horticultural  Hall,  it  seems  to  us  in  some  respects  even 
more  worthy  of  oomraeudation.  We  see  in  it  still  higher  result  sof  the  now  generally- 
adopted  system  of  careful  grading  of  work  to  the  capacities  of  pupils  of  all  ages  than 
before,  and  the  same  absence  of  all  those  obnoxious  efforts  at  picture  making  which 
we  took  occasion  to  signalize  in  our  last  year's  report  as  praiseworthy. 

"We  also  see  with  undisguised  satisfaction  a  great  number  of  examples  of  design 
directly  applied  to  industrial  purposes,  as  in  the  excellent  exhibit  from  New  Bedford ; 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  advantages  of  class  teaching  furnished  by  the  series  of 
charcoal  drawings  from  the  Eoxbury  Free  Evening  Drawing  School ;  and  an  evidence 
of  what  energy  and  enlightened  effort  can  do  to  widen  the  limits  of  work  in  a  prac- 
tical direction,  in  the  clay  models  of  rosettes  and  objects  of  various  kinds  furnished 
by  the  pupils  of  the  Newton  High  School.  As  the  exhibition  is  held  in  the  lower 
story  of  the  Normal  Art  Training  School,  it  is  natural  that  any  intelligent  observer 
should  ask  what  influence  that  school  has  exercised  through  its  students  upon  the 
work  here  shown,  and  on  inquiry  he  would  find  that  it  is  in  every  respect  important. 

"  Several  of  the  State  schools— as,  for  instance,  those  at  Lawrence,  Newton,  Kingston, 
Dedham,  and  the  Westboro'  Eeform  School — have  as  teachers  graduates  or  students  of 
the  State  Normal  Art  Training  School,  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  Boston  free 
evening  drawing  schools.  The  result  is  uniformity  of  method  in  systems  of  teaching, 
and  a  general  harmony  of  effort  to  make  what  is  taught  practically  useful  to  pupils- 
in  schools  of  all  grades.  Everywhere  we  see  proof  of  that  clearly  defined  purpose  to- 
lay  a  solid  foundation  for  industrial  skill,  by  the  application  of  soieuoe  and  art  to  in- 
dustry, which  shows  itself  in  the  courses  of  study  pursued  at  the  State  Normal  Train- 
ing School,  and  from  it  has  extended  to  all  other  schools  acting  under  its  influence, 

"  City  of  Boston. — The  Appleton  street  school  exhibit  deserves  commendation  for 
general  excellence  in  cast  and  object  drawing.  The  drawings  marked  by  us  as  excel- 
lent are,  perhaps,  the  best  of  their  kind  yet  produced  iu  any  evening  drawing  school, 
and  as  such  have  received  special  marks  of  distinction  through  the  award  of  diplomas 
to  their  authors.  Several  drawings  in  the  Eoxbury  evening  drawing  school  exhibit 
have  received  like  testimonials  of  approval.  The  sketches  in  charcoal  of  quatrefoils,^ 
trefoils,  architectural  ornament,  &o.,  on  the  upper  line,  represent  class  work -^  work 
done  by  all  the  pupils  (amounting  to  about  nine  hundred  sheets)  from  a  single  copy? 
while  the  heads,  figures,  friezes,  &o.,  ranged  below,  represent  individual  work  result- 
ing ftom  class  work  pursued  in  common.  In  the  free  evening  drawing  school  exhibits- 
from  Charlestown,  East  Boston,  and  Eoslindale,  the  freehand  work  is  less  remarkable, 
while  that  of  the  mechanical  and  architectural  and  ship  draughting  classes  in  these 
and  the  Tennyson  street  school  attracts  attention  by  its  more  systematic  character 
and  its  general  merit. 

"  City  of  Nmv  Bedford.— yfe  quote  a  circular  drawn  up  by  the  teacher  in  explanation 
of  this  remarkable  exhibition,  before  proceeding  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  it: 

" '  Works  in  indualrial  drawing  and  art  from  the  New  Bedford  public  schools.— This  exhi- 
bition represents  the  work  of  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools.  The  manufactures 
shown  are  the  work  of  pupils  in  the  high  school,  and  are  given  to  illustrate  the  main 
obieol  of  all  the  instructio^jSg^'aOfif  ^rl^^SSiSp^t^h  is  to  bring  into  practical  use 
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the  taleut  which  might  otherwise  remain  latent  and  undeyeloped.  Many  of  the 
graduates  from  the  day  schools  are  employed  all  over  the  country  in  responsible  and 
remunerative  positions.  A  large  number  of  the  pupils,  even  before  leaving  the  public 
schools,  are  sought  for  by  our  manufacturers  to  take  positions  as  designers  and  work- 
men in  their  establishments.  The  exhibition  comprises  series  from  1  to  13 ;  1  to  4 
consisting  of  primary  school  work,  5  to  9  of  grammar  school  work,  and  the  remainder 

from  the  high  school. 

"'ARTHUR  CUMMING, 

" '  Teacher  of  Drawing.' 

"In  addition  to  this  printed  circular  from  the  teacher,  the  superintendent  of  public 
echools  writes  as  follows,  in  explanation  of  the  exhibited  work : 

"  'The  embellishments  on  the  glassware,  metal  plates,  and  wood  frames,  shown  in 
■connection  with  the  exhibit  of  the  New  Bedford  schools,  are  products  of  youth  who 
have  obtained  remunerative  employment  as  designers,  decorators,  &o.,  in  consequence 
■of  profloieuoy  attained  in  those  schools.  The  engraving  on  the  metal  plates  is  labelled 
as  the  work  of  high  school  scholars,  because  the  young  men  who  executed  it  obtained 
employment  prior  to  the  period  of  graduation  from  school,  and  have  been  allowed  to 
prosecute  their  art  study  with  their  class  to  the  completion  of  the  regular  course. 
There  is  a  constant  demand  for  the  services  of  youth  of  both  sexes  who  have  become 
skilful  as  designers,  &o.,  in  our  schools ;  and  our  experience  is  amply  exemplifying 
the  wisdom  of  the  statutes  requiring  drawing  to  be  taught  in  public  schools,  and  the 
■excellence  of  the  system  of  drawing  by  which  our  schools  have  been  taught. 

'"HENRY  F.  HARRINGTON, 

'■ '  Superintendent.' 

"Little  need  be  added  to  what  is  said  in  these  circulars  by  way  of  explanation. 
We  have,  however,  learned  from  Mr.  Gumming  that  applications  were  made  to  the 
high  school  by  certain  New  Bedford  manufacturers  for  a  number  of  boys  who  there 
received  instruction  in  drawing  from  him,  and  that  the  request  was  granted  on  con- 
•dition  that  the  boys  sent  should  continue  their  lessons  at  the  high  school.  Could 
there  be  a  better  proof  that  the  need  for  skilled  labor  has  begun  to  be  felt,  and  that 
those  who  can  give  it  will  not  fail  to  find  employment  in  those  branches  of  industry 
which  specially  require  artistic  assistance  ? 

"In  the  exhibit,  besides  the  large  frame  containing  examples  of  work  in  the  day 
schools  of  New  Bedford,  which  begins  with  drawings  on  slated  paper  from  the  pri- 
mary schools,  and  shows  examples  of  grammar  and  high  school  work,  culminating  in 
architectural,  machine-model,  and  object  drawing,  and  the  coloring  of  plants  from 
nature,  there  are  cases  containing  txamples  of  painting  on  china  and  original  incised 
•designs  for  the  decoration  of  frames  and  metal  plates,  prepared  in  the  high  school  and 
engraved  by  the  high-school  graduates ;  also  a  number  of  frames  containing  water 
color  drawings  of  plants,  with  analysis,  and  conventionalized  ornament.  It  would 
be  difSoult  to  find  anywhere  a  more  complete  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  by  in- 
telligent instruction  in  the  high  schools  of  a  city  than  that  which  is  afforded  by  the 
Npw  Bedford  exhibit. 

"City  of  Lawrence.  —  The  exhibition  of  drawings  from  the  day  and  evening 
schools  of  Lawrence  is  excellent  in  arrangement  and  quality.  At  the  free  evening 
drawing  school,  established  '  with  the  design  of  aiding  mechanics  and  builders  by 
giving  them  instruction  in  the  particular  branch  of  drawing  that  will  be  useful  to 
them  in  their  trades,'  the  course  of  elementary  instruction  laid  down  for  one  year  is 
to  be  supplemented  by  advanced  courses  in  machine  and  architectural  drawing  dur- 
ing a  second  year.  We  notice  also  in  the  circular  that  the  first  year's  instruction  is 
given  mostly  by  lectures  from  the  blackboard,  including  lectures  on  light  and  shade, 
&o.  We  subjoin  the  explanation  of  the  Lawrence  exhibit  given  by  the  supervisor  of 
drawing: 

"  '  City  of  Lawrence,— The  exhibition  of  drawing  comprises  specimens  from  the  mid- 
die,  grammar,  high,  and  ev^m^^sc^gK^T^^^^-^^    " 
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sheets  slioTving  four  grades.  The  eight  grammar  are  representee!  hy  eight  sheets. 
High  school  (first  year),  model  and  object  drawing,  light  and  shade  design ;  after 
the  first  year  drawing  is  made  elective.  Subjects  taken,  model  drawing  in  outline, 
and  light  and  shade  drawing  from  natural  objects,  color,  historical  ornament,  applied 
design,  building  construction,  and  machine  drawing.  Evening  schools:  first  year, 
geometrical  projection,  screws,  nuts,  bolts,  cams,  and  other  mechanical  notions; 
colors  used  in  representing  different  materials;  second  year,  gears,  shading  in  ink, 
shadows,  architectural  drawing.  Sheets  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  show  a  set  from  the 
first  year's  class;  Nos.  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11, 12,  that  of  the  second  year's  class. 

'"E.  C.  COLBY, 
"  'Supervisor  of  Drawing.' 

"  Other  schools. —  The  remaining  cities  which  have  contributed  to  the  exhibition 
must  be  noticed  somewhat  more  briefly,  though  some  among  them  —  as,  for  instance, 
that  of  Newton  —  deserve  careful  attention.  It  has  again  received  the  mark  of  'ex- 
cellent,' awarded  at  previous  exhibitions  for  its  public  school  display,  and  this  year 
has  deserved  it  more  than  ever  for  the  addition  of  that  case  containing  examples  of 
work  modelled  in  clay,  to  which  we  referred  at  the  beginning  of  this  report.  In  the 
Kingston  High  School  exhibition  we  find  proof  of  correct  and  careful  teaching,  as 
also  in  that  of  Fitchburg,  where  we  noticed  with  satisfaction  a  case  of  designs  for 
combs  made  by  grammer  school  pupils,  carried  out  by  manufacturers.  The  Dedham 
High  School  has  sent  some  very  good  examples  of  designs  for  tiles,  metal  works,  and 
fabrics,  made  by  pupils.  Brockton  exhibits  good  architectur.al,  mechanical,  and  model 
drawings,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  printing  the  programme  of  the  freehand  and 
mechanical  classes  in  its  free  evening  drawing  school : 

"  'Brockton  Evening  Drawing  Seliool,  open  one  night  each  weehfor  each  class ;  length  of 
term  twenty  weelcs. —  Freehand  class :  Stage  1,  outline  from  copy  (pencil);  stage  2,  shaded 
from  copy  (pencil) ;  stage  3,  outline  from  cast  (pencil) ;  stage  4,  outline  from  models 
(pencil) ;  stage  5,  light  and  shade  from  copy  in  crayon ;  stage  6,  light  and  shade  from 
models  in  crayon ;  stage  7,  light  and  shade  from  casts  in  crayon ;  stage  8,  special  work, 
designing,  sepia  drawing,  wood  carving,  &c.  Half-hour  lessons  were  given  from  the 
blackboard  each  evening  in  geometry,  perspective,  model  drawing,  and  design. 

" '  Mechanical  classes :  Stage  1,  three  sheets  of  geometry ;  stage  2,  three  sheets 
of  orthographic  projection ;  stage  3,  two  sheets  of  sections  and  developments ;  stage 
4,  onp  sheet  of  isometric  drawing ;  stage  5,  machine  details  and  building  construction. 
The  above  course  is  given  entirely  from  the  blackboard.  For  advanced  work,  machine 
construction  and  advanced  building  construction.  Average  attendance,  75;  number 
of  drawings  executed,  about  five  hundred;  number  of  teachers,  one. 

"  '  WALKER  F.  BRACKETT, 
"  Teacher.' 

"  South  Boston  shows,  as  in  former  years,  the  excellence  of  the  instruction  given  in 
mechanical  drawing,  to  which  the  freehaad  work  is  hardly  equal.  Westboro'  State 
Reform  School :  The  drawings  exhibited  for  this  school  are  simple  in  design  and  not 
elaborate  in  treatment,  but  they  are  healthy  in  system,  and  creditable  alike  to  teacher 
and  pupils.  The  programme  given  in  writing  is  well  conceived,  and  calculated  to 
benefit  a  class  of  pupils  who  stand  especially  in  need  of  that  careful  training  of  the 
haud  and  eye  which  will  enable  them  to  find  useful  occupation  when  their  terms  of 
service  are  ended.  We  could  wish  that  any  words  of  ours  might  lead  to  the  more  ef- 
ficient support  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  this  school  and  other  schools  of  the  same 
class,  such  as  the  Deer  Island  school,  which  has  at  present  fallen  out  of  the  list  of  an- 
nual contributors  to  such  exhibitions  as  the  present. 

"On  the  whole,  we  see  with  satisfaction  the  practical  education  given  through 
drawing  beginning  to  affect  the  products  of  the  workshop  in  all  localities  where  com- 
petent teachers  are  employed.  This  realizes  the  intentions  of  those  who  first  projected 
the  free  evening  drawing  classes  and  the  preparatory  stages  for  them  in  the  common 
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day  schools.  Art  is  being  rapidly  and  practically  allied  to  industry,  and  througli  the 
agencies  now  in  existence.  We  shall  not  have  to  v,  ait  in  order  to  see  the  results  of 
our  forethought  in  the  past,  for  it  is  even  now  here  before  our  eyes.  On  all  sides  we 
see  evidences  of  a  new  and  growing  public  taste,  arising  from  instruction  in  the  schools, 
which  is  refining  not  only  the  producing  power  of  our  people  but  increasing  its  value ; 
and  the  higher  standard  of  taste  now  becoming  general  demands  better  and  more 
skilful  productions  from  those  who  have  to  satisfy  it.  We  invite  the  manufacturers 
of  New  England  to  examine  the  works  of  children  displayed  in  this  exhibition,  to  ena- 
ble them  to  forecast  the  probable  taste  of  the  rising  generation  when  arrived  at  ma- 
turity. 

"For  the  board  of  judges. 

"  C.  C.  PERKINS,  Chairrrwn." 

For  purely  public  reasons  I  commend  this  suggestion,  of  a  full  State  exhibition  of 
^  the  works  annually  produced  in  the  cities  and  towns,  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  the  school  authorities  and  officers  of  committees  who  have  the  control  of  local 
schools  and  classes.  It  is  not  an  expensive  contribution  to  the  promotion  of  public 
advancement  in  this  branch  of  education ;  and  if  any  city  should  not  receive  as  mnch 
benefit  from  a  common  exhibit  as  it  confers  upon  others  by  its  participation  there  is 
as  a  reward  the  yet  higher  satisfaction  that  the  general  public  is  benefited. 

Much  of  the  advancement  in  taste  and  still  all  over  the  civilized  world,  observable 
in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  is  due  directly  to  the  influence  of  the  great  interna- 
tional exhibitions ;  and  this  influence  has  made  itself  felt  through  the  education  which 
designers  and  teachers  have  received  by  comparing  the  masterpieces,  of  industrial  de- 
sign together,  and  by  studying  the  systems  of  instruction  displayed  by  nations  whose 
artistic  progress  has  been  there  recorded. 

The  same  results  have  been  felt  on  a  more  limited  scale  in  our  State  exhibitions  of 
industrial  drawings,  and  will  continue  to  be  felt  in  a  more  extended  manner  if  the 
exhibitions  be  maintained  and  developed.  v 

The  last  official  report  made  by  Professor  Smith  as  State  art  di- 
rector appears  in  the  Forty-fifth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  contains  this  brief  notice  of  the  exhibition  for  1881  ■: 

THE   STATE    EXHIBITION  OP  DRAWINGS. 

It  was  thought  advisable  to  hold  the  annual  exhibition  of  drawings  during  the  past 
year  in  the  Mechanics'  Fair,  rather  than  in  the  usual  way  at  a  separate  exhibition. 
Owing  to  a  delay  iu  issuing  notices  of  such  an  intention,  few  of  the  cities  usually  repre- 
sented made  an  appearance.  Want  of  sufficient  room  iu  one  place  prevented  the  works 
which  were  sent  from  being  displayed  together,  and  thus  the  interest  in  the  collec- 
tion was,  to  some  extent,  decreased  by  the  isolation  of  its  parts.  As  awards  of  medals 
and  certificates  were  offered  by  the  managers  of  the  fair,  it  was  not  considered  neces- 
sary that  other  awards  should  be  given,  and  consequently  the  distribution  of  marks 
of  "excellent "  and  " honorable  mention  "  was  not  made  as  in  previous  years  by  the 
State  board  of  judges. 

The  classes  represented  at  the  exhibition  were  from  Kingston,  Dedham,  Brockton 
New  Bedford,  and  South  Boston,  and  the  large  exhibit  of  the  Normal  Art  School. 
Awards  were  made  to  the  displays  of  the  Normal  Art  School,  New  Bedford  South 
Boston,  and  the  Brockton  evening  school.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  for  the  first  time 
in  nine  years,  the  city  of  Boston  had  no  exhibit  of  the  evening  school  work  either  at 
the  fair  or  elsewhere,  during  the  year. 

As  the  Forty-sixth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 

1881-'82  contains  no  report  on  the  subject  of  industrial  art  education 

in  the  State,  there  is  no  account  of  annual  State  exhibitions  of  the  work 

of  the  pupils  in  public  schools  or  in  tho  fi-AA  AVAnino-  ri-r.j'nriT.f  o«v,«^i„ 
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V. 

(4)  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

Among  the  appliances  of  the  school  system  of  Massachusetts  for  the 
improvement  of  the  schools  and  of  methods  of  teaching  are  the  occa- 
sional public  convocations  of  the  public  school  teachers  at  the  meetings 
known  as  teachers'  institutes,  held  annually  in  different  places  through- 
out the  State  and  attended  by  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education, 
the  State  agents,  instructors  of  the  State  normal  schools,  and  by  other 
leading  educators  and  lecturers,  present  on  invitation.  Arrangements 
for  these  meetings  are  made  long  previously.  The  schools  of  the  town  in 
which  they  are  held  are  dismissed,  and  all  the  teachers  are  expected  to 
attend  all  the  exercises  of  the  institute.  The  teachers  of  the  schools  in 
all  the  places  easily  accessible  are  also  expected  to  attend.  The  sessions 
of  the  institute  continue  from  two  to  five  days  and  evenings.  Those 
attending  are  usually  freely  entertained  by  the  towns-people,  and  the 
occasion  leads  to  an  awakening  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  to  renewed 
interest  in  the  schools ;  while,  to  the  teachers,  it  is  a  sort  of  normal 
school,  wherein  they  have  an  opportunity  through  the  day  sessions  to 
see  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  to  listen  to  the  views  of  the  most 
progressive  educators,  and  in  the  evenings,  through  the  lectures  and 
addresses  of  the  invited  lecturers,  to  enjoy  such  intellectual  opportuni- 
ties as  are  not  common  in  the  daily  routine  of  ordinary  village  or  town 
life.  The  State  appropriates  a  certain  amount  of  money  for  the  holding 
of  the  institutes. 

INSTITUTES   FIRST  HELD  BY  HORACE   MANN. 

These  institutes  were  first  held  in  1845,  and  furnish  an  instance  of 
how,  in  Massachusetts,  it  has  often  happened  that  the  public  spirited 
private  citizen,  by  individual  action,  opens  the  way  to  State  action,  a 
characteristic  before  referred  to.  The  founding  of  the  Clarke  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  at  Northampton,  by  the  late  John  Clarke,  subsequently 
made  a  State  Institution,  is  a  comparatively  recent  case  in  point,  while 
this  very  matter  of  the  introduction  of  industrial  art  education  owes  its 
inception  to  the  far-sighted  enterprise  of  a  few  public-spirited  citizens, 
whose  assiduous  perseverance  finally  availed  to  secure  State  action. 
This  particular  movement  of  originating  teachers'  institutes  was  thus 
begun.  It  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Horace  Mann,  the  first  sec- 
retary of  the  board  of  education,  that  such  meetings  of  teachers  had  for 
a  year  or  two  been  successfully  held  in  the  neighboring  State  of  New 
York,  this  distinguished  educator — to  whom,  for  his  countless  services 
to  education,  the  State  and  this  nation  owe  a  neverto-be-forgotten  debt 
of  gratitude — urged  upon  the  legislature,  in  his  eighth  annual  report 
for  1844,  the  adoption  of  a  similar  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  teach- 
ers of  the  State.  ]S  o  action  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  the  legislature, 
but  in  his  next  yearly  report  Mr.  Mann  records  the  fact  that  a  friend, 
Hon.  Edmund  Dwightj-inoited.therfitobvlu^ statement  of  the  advan- 
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tages  of  such  meetings,  had  generously  i>laced  at  his  disposal  the  sum  of 
$1,000  to  be  expended  in  holding  teachers'  institutes.*  Four  were  ac- 
cordingly held  in  1845.  These  were  held  at  Pittsfield,  Fitchburg, 
Bridgewater,  and  Chatham.  Thus  discreetly  placed  in  far-separated 
centres,  they  were  known  to  the  legislators  coming  from  many  sections 
of  the  State.  The  legislature,  apparently  satisfied  of  the  merits  of  the 
l)lan  by  the  success  of  these  experiments,  in  1846  passed  the  law  au- 
thorizing holding  them  annually. 

METHODS  VAEIBD  TO  MEET  NEW  NEEDS. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  trace  their  subsequent  history  further  than 
to  note  that  from  time  to  time  they  have  been  changed  and  modified  in 
accordance  with  new  ideas  of  education,  changing  circumstances  of 
populations,  or  the  greater  or  less  liberality  of  legislative  appropriations 
for  their  use. 

When  first  held  the  institute  was  organized  as  a  school,  the  State  au- 
thorities being  the  teachers,  and  the  quondam  school  teachers  taking 
the  place  of  pupils.  Of  necessity  they  still  retain  much  of  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  "  normal "  or  "  teachers'  training  "  schools,  though 
latterly  omitting  many  of  the  mere  formal  disciplinary  features,  for  with 
the  relative  improvement  in  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  the  exer- 
cises of  the  institutes  have  correspondingly  changed. 

In  the  earlier  years  there  were  but  few  institutes  held  each  year,  each 
continuing  in  session  for  a  week  or  ten  days;  latterly  they  have  increased 
in  number  and  diminished  in  length,  two  days  being  the  recent  limit. 
During  the  first  years  only  five  or  six  were  held  annually;  in  1882 
twenty-two  were  held.  With  the  employment  of  "  agents"  of  the  board, 
who  in  fact  are  travelling  superintendents  of  the  schools,  the  field  of  use- 
fulnes  of  the  institutes  has  somewhat  changed,  the  latest  policy  seems 
to  be  to  hold  them  in  the  smaller  towns,  where  the  teachers  have  other- 
wise few  opportunities  for  association.  The  statistics  and  list  of  towns 
given  in  the  secretary's  report  for  1881-82 1  shows  that  since  1845  three 
hundred  and  thirty-five  teachers'  institutes  have  been  held  in  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  towns.f  This  is  of  interest  as  showing  how  avail- 
able, as  a  means  for  the  rapid  and  general  dissemination  of  ideas,  were 
these  assemblies  of  teachers. 

NEW   STUDIES  AND   METHODS  POPULARIZED. 

These  meetings  offer  excellent  opportunities  for  the  dissemination  of 
new  ideas  and  methods,  and  naturally  were  at  once  availed  of  for  the 

•  See  page  72  of  the  Forty-secoud  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education.    Report  of  Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson,  secretary  of  the  board. 

t  See  pages  101-104,  Forty-sixth  Annual  Report  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education. 

t  In  addition  to  these  teachers' institutes  there  are  eleveu  county  teachers'  associ- 
ations entitled  to  receive  State  aid  siace  1848,  and  u,  general  association  of  all  the 
teachers  in  the  State,  known  as  "The  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association."  It 
will  be  remembered  that  it  was  before  the  meeting  of  this  State  association,  held  in 
Boston,  October  20,  1871,  that  Walter  Smith  delivered  one  of  the  most  notable  of  his 
public  addresses.  This  address  subsequently  appeared  as  one  of  the  appendices  to 
the  secretary's  report  in  ^^t)J^MWMicrOSOft® 
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introduction  of  the  new  study  of  drawing.  The  secretary,  in  his  an- 
nual report  for  1870-'71,  refers  to  Professor  Smith's  interesting  lectures 
and  teaching  exercises  in  the  teachers'  institutes,  in  addition  to  his 
special  visits  to  various  places. 

In  the  report  by  the  State  agent  of  the  seven  "institutes"  held  in 
1871  (page  83,  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Beport  Massachusetts  Board  of  Edu- 
cation), it  is  recorded  that  four  teaching  exercises  and  lectures  at  the 
day  session,  and  one  evening  lecture  were  given  "by  Mr.  Walter  Smith, 
director  of  art  education." 

In  the  first  annual  report  of  the  art  director,  published  in  the  Thirty- 
sixth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Professor  Smith,  after 
having  recited  his  visits  to  eighteen  out  of  the  twenty-three  cities  and 
towns  required  by  law  to  establish  free  drawing  schools  for  adults,  says 
of  his  addresses  to  teachers : 

In  my  addresses  and  lessons  given  to  teachers,  I  have  endeavored  to  inspire  them 
with  a  confidence  in  their  own  abilities  to  teach  drawing,  which  is  not  commonly  felt, 
and  to  point  out  the  simplest  way  of  giving  instruction  to  young  children;  also  to- 
impress  upon  them  the  need  of  varying  the  character  of  the  lessons  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. I  have  in  the  past  year  confined  my  lectures  to  freehand  outline  drawing  of 
objects  and  ornament,  dictation,  and  memory  drawings,  with  occasional  reference  to- 
elementary  design. 

Besides  the  cities  and  towns  referred  to  before,  I  have  attended  teachers'  institutes 
for  the  same  purpose  in  Medway,  Pittsfield,  Marlborough,  Ayer,  Sandwich,  in  1871, 
and  Barre,  Gloucester,  Wakefield,  Southbridge,  Bernardston,  and  Barnstable  last 
year;  and  in  addition  to  this,  special  meetings  of  teachers,  summoned  to  hear  my 
lectures,  have  been  held  at  Greenfield,  Woburn,  Taunton,  and  Cambridge,  and  county 
meetings  at  Spencer  and  South  Abington. 

In  the  Thirty-seventh  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
1872-'73,  the  institutes  are  spoken  of  as  follows : 

The  board  of  education  also  hold  a  relation  to  the  common  schools  through  teach- 
ers' institutes,  now  held  in  different  parts  of  the  State  during  portions  of  the  year. 
Eight  of  these  institutes  have  been  held  during  the  past  year.  The  secretary  of  the 
board  is  intrusted  with  their  management,  assisted  by  the  general  agent  of  the  board 
and  by  such  teachers  as  the  secretary  may  call  to  their  assistance.  It  is  gratifying^ 
to  learn  that  these  institutes  are  received  everywhere  with  great  favor.  They  ar& 
called  by  the  secretary  "traveling  normal  schools,"  and  at  present  seem  to  be  the 
chief  means  by  which  improved  methods  of  teaching  and  of  school  organization  are- 
presented  to  the  people  and  to  the  mass  of  teachers  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Eight  institutes  were '  held  in  1873 ;  at  these  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  an 
"agent  of  the  board"  of  education,  gave  four  day  teaching  exercises 
and  lectures,  and  two  evening  addresses,  while  Mr.  B.  W.  Putnam,  of 
Boston,  a  pupil  cX  Professor  Smith  in  the  new  Normal  Art  School,  just 
established,  gave  twenty-nine  day  exercises  and  four  evening  lectures. 
Apropos  to  this,  the  secretary  observes : 

As  drawing  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  subjects  required  to  be  taught  in  all  th& 
public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth,  and,  as  so  few  teachers  are  prepared  to  give  in- 
struction in  this  branch,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  provide  more  instruction  in  it. 
for  those  attending  the  institutes  than  Mr.  Smith,  the  State  director  of  art  education, 
thought  he  could  give,  and  for  this  reason  the  services  of  Mr.  Putnam  were  engaged 
for  this  specific  work,  and  during  each  institute  an  hour  at  least  was  daily  given  to 
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In  the  art  director's  third  annual  report,  for  1874,  in  the  Thirty-eighth 
-Annual  Eeport  of  the  Board  of  Education,  is  this  incidental  reference 
•showing  that  he  has  attended  the  institutes : 

In  the  numerous  addresses  before  teachers'  institutes  and  public  meetings,  which 
I  have  given  during  the  past  year,  it  has  seemed  to  be  my  duty  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  the  pos^bility  of  learning  to  draw  before  the  audiences  rather  than  to  show 
how  the  subject  could  be  taught.  When  teachers  have  been  convinced  of  their 
ability  to  teach,  the  means  of  learning  are  available,  and  they  generally  succeed  in 
securing  them. 

In  1875  eight  institutes  were  held ;  at  these  Professor  Smith  gave  five 
day  exercises  and  lectures  and  three  evening  addresses.  Mr.  Putnam 
five  day  and  two  evening  exercises  and  addresses.  The  art  director,  in 
Lis  fourth  annual  report,  in  the  Thirty-ninth  Eeport  of  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, under  "Occasional  duties,"  speaks  as  follows: 

Though  much  of  my  time  has  been  occupied  in  correspondence  and  conference  with 
a,  large  number  of  persons  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  work  connected  with 
the  Normal  Art  School  has  been  unprecedentedly  onerous,  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
■of  visiting  and  lecturing  at  several  places  during  the  past  year ;  thus  I  have  visited 
Danvers,  Wilbraham,  Williston,  Lowell,  Cambridge,  Salem,  Haydenville,  Orleans, 
and  Orange,  conferring  with  or  addressing  teachers  or  public  meetings,  or  both,  and 
repeating  on  a  small  scale  what  was  my  principal  duty  during  the  first  two  years  of 
my  service  to  the  State.  I  have  also  visited  for  examination  and  instruction  each  of 
the  State  normal  schools. 

But  the  great  work  of  the  past  year  performed  by  me  has  beer  the  care  and  direc- 
tion of  the  State  Normal  Art  School,  comprising  lecturing  to  the  students,  directing 
individually  their  studies,  holding  the  examinations,  and  deciding  on  the  value  of 
the  exercises  weekly  presented  to  me. 

On  the  one  hand  the  care  of  the  Normal  Art  School,  to  which  as  the 
most  efticient  means  of  giving  the  needed  training  to  teachers,  without 
which  all  his  efforts  must  of  necessity  fail  of  their  merited  influence,  the 
art  director  had  given  his  earnest  attention  ;  on  the  other,  changes  in 
the  plans  of  the  educational  authorities  in  regard  to  the  institutes,  and 
especially  changes  in  such  records  of  them  as  appear  in  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  board,  make  it  difficult  to  trace  further  just  how  much  atten 
tion  was  given  in  them  to  the  topic  of  drawing,  or  by  whom  such  in- 
struction was  given. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  art  director  for  1879,  in  the  Forty-third 
Eeport  of  the  Board  of  Education,  is  the  following  statement;  from  this 
it  would  be  inferred  that  the  director  had,  till  then,  coiitinued  his  yearly 
.attendance  in  the  institute : 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  great  regret  to  me  that  a  serious  sickness  at  the  time  the 
teachers'  institutes  were  held  prevented  my  attending  them  in  i)erson  this  year. 

For  though  the  responsibility  of  managing,  and  all  the  direction  and  examination 
of,  the  Normal  Art  School,  and  much  of  the  teaching,  also  falls  upon  me  and  absorbs 
very  much  of  my  time,  I  yet  feel  that  at  the  institutes  many  localities  and  persons 
may  be  reached  directly  that  it  is  difficult  otherwise  to  afl'ect. 

It  has  been  some  consolation  to  me  that  a  graduate  of  the  art  school,  who  has  been 
working  for  five  years  under  ray  immediate  direction  and  personal  instruction,  should 
iiave  been  able  to  do  the  work  at  the  institi  tos  satisfactorily  in  my  temporary  absence 
from  them. 
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In  the  report  proper  of  the  board  for  this  year,  1878-'79,  the  teachers' 
institutes  are  spoken  of  with  approval  and  seem  fully  restored  to  favor. 
The  secretary's  report  shows  that  eleven  institutes  were  held,  and  that 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Carter,  of  the  Normal  Art  School,  the  pupil  referred  to 
above  by  the  art  director,  gave  the  instruction  in  drawing. 

In  1880  there  were  held  thirteen  institutes ;  at  these  Prof.  Walter 
Smith  and  Mr.  Briggs,  of  the  Normal  Art  School,  and  Mrs.  Emma  F. 
Bowler,  teacher  of  drawing  in  the  school  of  Newton,  gave  exercises  in 
drawing. 

In  1881  there  were  held  twenty-one  institutes,  the  plan  now  being  to 
hold  them  in  the  smaller  towns,  so  as  to  reach  the  teachers  who  were 
too  scattered  to  hold  local  associations,  as  is  usual  in  the  larger  towns. 

In  1882  twenty-two  institutes  were  held.  Mr.  C.  M.  Carter,  of  the 
Normal  Art  School,  was  the  instructor  in  drawiug  at  the  institutes 
during  both  years. 

VI. 

(5)  THE   STATE  NORMAL   SCHOOLS.* 

The  establishment  of  these  schools  was  due  to  the  munificence  of 
the  same  citizen  to  whom,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  previous  pages,  was 
owing  the  opportunity  of  holding  the  first  teachers'  institutes,  Mr. 
Edmund  Dwight,  of  Boston,  who  placed  the  sum  of  $10,000  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Horace  Mann,  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  "to  be 
expended  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  education,  for  qualifying 
teachers  for  our  common  schools,  on  condition  that  the  legislature  would 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  board  an  equal  sum  to  be  expended  for  the 
same  purpose." 

This  communication  by  Mr.  Mann,  was  dated  March  12,  1838. 

Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  in  his  history  of  normal  schools,t  from  which 
the  above  facts  are  obtained  (see  pages  53  and  54),  gives  the  credit  of 
the  first  agitation  fo.r  such  training  schools  to  James  G-.  Carter,  of  Lan- 
cas'ter,  Massachusetts,  who,  in  1824-'25,  by  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Boston 
Patriot,  began  a  discussion  which  was  continued  by  himself  and  others, 
until  this  decisive  offer,  made  through  the  secretary,  and  accepted  by  the 
legislature  April  19,  1838. 

There  are  now,  1883,  five  State  normal  schools  in  the  State,  the  latest 
having  been  established  in  1874,  one  year  subsequent  to  the  founding 
of  the  Normal  Art  School, 

In  undertaking  to  introduce  drawing  in  all  the  public  schools  of  the 
State  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  1870,  while,  as  has  been  shown,  all 

*  Massachusetts  v?  as  the  first  of  the  American  States  to  introduce  normal  schools. 
The  first  public  normal  school  in  the  United  States  was  established  in  Lexington, 
July  3,  1839 ;  the  second,  at  Barre,  on  the  5th  of  September  of  the  same  year.  (Page 
87  of  the  secretary's  report,  Forty -first  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education.) 

+  Normal  Schools  and  Other  Institattons,  Agencies,  and  Means  Designed  for  the  Pro- 
fessional Education  of  Teachers,  by  Henry  Barnard,  Superintendent  Common  Schools, 
Connecticut.     Hartford,  1851.    pp.  435. 
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opportunities  for  meeting  and  informing  the  citizens  at  large  and  the 
teachers,  were  eagerly  improved  by  the  authorities  and  by  the  art 
director,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  so  direct  an  instrumentality  as 
the  special  training  colleges  for  teachers — the  normal  schools — should  be 
overlooked.  There  was  pressing  occasion  to  meet  and  to  instruct  the 
teachers  who  were  actually  engaged  in  teaching,  and  for  this  end  every 
possible  opportunity  was  made  and  improved,  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
wonder  to  observe  how  much  was  thus  accomplished. 

THE  NEW  SYSTEM  ESSENTIAL  FOR  NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  instruction  to  be  furnished  in  the  normal  schools  needed  however 
to  be  more  fundamental  and  thorough;  drawing  was  already  one  of  the 
studies  taught,  but  it  was  not  the  kind  of  drawing  contemplated  by  the 
new  law,  nor  was  it  taught  in  such  a  manner  as  would  serve  to  prepare 
the  graduates  of  the  normal  schools  to  be  of  special  service  in  aiding 
the  introduction  of  the  new  study. 

That  the  normal  schools  were,  however,  relied  on  as  important  adjuncts 
to  the  new  movement,  appears  from  the  reports  of  the  secretary  of  the 
board,  and  from  those  of  the  art  director. 

The  efforts  of  the  art  director  were,  however,  from  the  first,  turned  to 
the  formation  of  ^rt  normal  classes,  or  better  yet,  a  normal  art  school, 
a  training  school,  to  be  devoted  solely  to  making  art  masters. 

The  history  of  those  efforts  and  their  entire  success  will  be  found  in 
the  account  of  the  Normal  Art  School,  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  It  was 
not  until  he  should  be  able  to  place  in  the  normal  schools,  as  art  instructors, 
accomplished  graduates  from  the  Normal  Art  School,  that  the  art  director 
had  much  confidence  in  the  art  training  to  be  acquired  in  the  normal 
schools.  The  regular  courses  of  these  schools  were  too  exacting  to 
admit  of  the  opportunity  of  such  thorough  training  in  art  matters  as 
was  needed,  nor  were  there  then  any  instructors  competent  to  give  the 
desired  instraction.    The  art  masters  had  to  be  created. 

smith's   SYSTEM   OP  DRAWING  IN   THE   NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

What  was  done  in  connection  with  the  normal  schools  will  now  be 
shown  by  brief  extracts  from  the  official  reports. 

In  the  thirty -fourth  annual  report,  for  187(>,  of  the  secretary  of  the 
board,  Mr.  White,  who  devotes  much  of  his  report  to  setting  forth  the 
claims  of  the  proposed  study,  and  fortifies  his  positions  by  quotations 
from  many  educational  authorities,  precedes  his  own  reference  to  the 
normal  schools  by  this  passage,  quoted  from  a  letter  written  to  the  board 
by  Henry  C.  Chamberlain,  of  Worcester  : 

"  A  well  orgainized  system  would  contemplate  a  thorough  course  of  instructioii  in 
drawing  to  aU  the  pupils  of  the  normal  schools ;  but  as  it  would  require  time  to  bring 
about  any  practical  results  from  this  course,  a  more  feasible  plan  would  be  to  require 
the  teabhers  in  all  the  public  schools  to  learn  the  art,  both  of  drawing  and  of  giving 
instruction,  from  some  competent  teacher  to  be  provided  by  the  towns,  care  being  had 
that  the  elementary  instruction  should  be  based  on  correct  principles  of  art  rather  than 
that  the  teacher  should  be  required  to  meet  a  high  standard  of  proficiency  in  the  art." 
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"  If  there  should  be  demand  for  his  services  the  instructor  of  the  school  teachers  might 
also  give  instruction  to  such  other  learners  as  did  not  attend  the  public  schools." 

This  is  the  plan  adopted  in  Boston,  an^  for  several  years  in  successful  operation  in 
the  departments  of  music  and  elecntion.  It  is  simply  the  employment  of  special 
teachers,  not  to  give  instruction  to  the  pupils  in  the  schools,  but  to  the  regular  teachers 
themselves,  and  to  superictend  thbir  work.  In  this  mode,  at  smajl  cost,  drawing  can 
gradually  be  introduced  into  all  the  public  schools.  For  while  to  many  towns  it  would 
be  a  serious  burden  to  employ  special  teachers  continuously,  there  are  but  few  in 
which  such  teachers  cannot  be  employed  for  brief  periods  to  give  the  necessary  in- 
struction to  the  teachers  in  the  processes  of  freehand  drawing. 

Moreover,  drawing  is  taught  as  a  part  of  the  regular  course  in  the  normal  schools, 
and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  board  that  it  shall  be  systematically  pursued  to  such  an 
extent  that  no  pupil  be  allowed  to  graduate  who  shall  not  be  competent  to  teach 
whatever  is  desirable  to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools.  These  graduates  are  widely 
scattered,  and  in  whatever  town  any  one  of  them  is  found  it  will  not  be  difficult  for 
the  committee  to  arrange  that  the  other  teachers  receive  instruction  and  assistance 
from  such.  In  the  teachers'  institutes  also,  instructions  in  drawing  will  be  given  to  a 
greater  extent  than  hitherto,  which  will  in  some  good  measure,  it  is  hoped,  supply  by 
useful  suggestions  and  model  lessons  the  lack  of  more  prolonged  and  thorough  train- 
ing. It  may  be  deemed  important,  especially  if  the  desire  for  it  is  expressed  in  any 
community,  to  organize  institutes  for  the  special  purpose  of  teaching  drawing,  with 
music  and  elocution.  I  can  readily  conceive  that  such  a  meeting  might  be  made 
exceedingly  interesting  and  profitable. 

Lastly,  it  is  proposed,  if  the  legislature  grant  the  means  and  the  right  man  can  be 
secured,  to  send  a  thoroughly  instructed  agent  into  every  section  of  the  Commonwealth, 
whose  special  business  it  will  be  to  explain  this  subject  in  all  its  relations,  more  fully 
than  can  be  done  by  the  written  treatise,  to  give  advice  and  instruction  in  respect  to 
the  best  methods  of  organizing  classes  and  of  teaching.  Through  the  aid  of  these 
various  instrumentalities  I  am  confident  that  the  object  of  the  law  can  be  secured,  and 
"drawing  as  a  branch  of  learning  "  be  taught  in  all  the  public  schools  of  the  Common- 
wealth." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  secretary  has  a  full  comprehension  of  the  task 
set  before  him  and  the  means  at  hand  for  its  accomplishment ; — how 
largely  the  normal  schools  and  the  teachers'  institutes  figured  in  his 
estimate!  He  also  sees  the  need  of  a  living  teacher,  to  meet  the  teach- 
ers and  the  public  face  to  face;  such  an  agent  was  later  secured  in  Pro- 
fessor Smith,  the  State  art  director  and  agent  of  the  board.  The  board, 
which  had  employed  one  general  agent  to  visit  the  schools  all  over  the 
State,  was  so  well  satisfied  of  the  value  of  such  work  that  it  applied  to 
the  legislature  for  funds  to  enable  it  to  employ  several  such  agents,  and, 
among  them,  one  whose  special  duty  it  should  be  to  promote  the  intro- 
duction of  drawing.  It  was  in  this  capacity  that  Professor  Smith  visited 
the  institutes  and  various  committees  and  schools  throughout  the  State. 
In  the  thirty-fifth  annual  report  (1871-'72),the  secretary  says,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  appropriation  granted  by  the  legislature  for  the  salaries  and 
expenses  of  such  agents  of  the  board,  that  the  first  object  in  asking  for 
this  was,  "  to  enable  the  board  to  secure,  if  practicable,  the  services  of 
some  competent  agent  to  give  aid  and  direction  in  a  more  systematic 
and  thorough  course  of  art  instruction  in  the  normal  schools";  the  sec- 
retary also  recites  the  other  duties  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Smith,  and  later  have  been  cared  for  by  Mr.  Carter. 
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rector  througlaout  the  State,  the  secretary  recurs  to  the  normal  schools, 
as  follows : 

In  addition  to  the  work  already  alluded  to,  the  "  objective  point"  of  the  efforts  of 
the  board  and  of  the  art  director  will  doubtless  be  the  preparation,  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, of  competent  teachers,  both  for  the  public  schools  and  for  special  classes.  To 
this  end  it  will  be  the  duty  of  Mr.  Smith,  as  soon  as  he  can  be  released  from  the  more 
^immediate  calls  of  the  towns  while  the  evening  classes  are  in  session,  to  spend  as  much 
effort  as  possible  in  the  normal  schools  with  the  view  of  giving  the  utmost  efiSciency 
to  the  instruction  in  drawing  given  in  them  ;  for  on  these  schools  we  must  mainly 
rely  for  efficient  aid  in  its  general  introduction  as  a  branch  of  study  into  the  common 
schools. 

Something  can  be  done,  as  heretofore,  In  the  teachers'  institutes.  Still  more,  how- 
ever, might  be  expected  from  special  normal  classes,  to  be  opened  at  central  points, 
at  such  periods  of  the  year  as  would  best  accommodate  the  teachers  of  the  viciuity. 
A  special  appropriation  to  be  used  by  the  board  in  maintaining  such  classes  to  a  lim- 
ited extent  for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  at  least,  would  be  of  signal  advantage. 

The  following  sketch  of  studies  proper  for  the  normal  schools  is  ttom 
Mr.  Smith's  address  before  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association, 
which  appeared  as  an  appendix  to  the  secretary's  report : 

In  the  high  and  normal  schools  a  wider  range  of  study  is  permissible,  because  the 
capacities  of  the  students  are  more  developed.  Still  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  some 
Janger  in  attempting  too  much.  In  future  years  it  will  be  desirable  that  the  students 
in  the  normal  schools  should,  during  their  period  of  training,  complete  an  advanced 
course  of  lessons  in  the  five  subjects  of  freehand,  model,  memory,  geometrical,  and 
perspective  drawing,  and  by  passing  examinations  in  them  receive  diplomas  or  certifi- 
cates of  competency  to  give  instruction,  the  examinations  being  conducted  and  di- 
plomas awarded  by  the  responsible  officers  of  the  State  governments.  This,  however, 
must  be  a  matter  of  growth. 

The  model  drawing  of  the  high  and  normal  schools  should  be  made  a  most  in- 
structive course,  and  besides  illustrating  the  use  of  different  materials,  as  chalk,  mon- 
ochrome, and  color,  be  very  comprehensive  in  subject.  Drawing  from  plaster  casts  in 
crayon  and  sepia ;  from  groups  of  natural  objects,  as  fruits  and  flowers ;  from  still  life 
and  objects  of  art,  in  water  colors,  will  give  a  wider  scope  and  a  greater  interest  to 
the  object  drawing  than  was  possible  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Drawing  ought  to  be  so  familiar  to  the  pupils  who  have  previously  passed  through 
the  primary  and  grammar  schools,  that  in  the  high  and  normal  schools  it  should 
be  used  generally  in  the  study  of  other  subjects,  and  exercises  in  botany  geology, 
natural  history,  anatomy,  or  mechanics  be  readily  illustrated  by  drawings,  and 
sketches,  in  the  preparation  of  which  instruction  would  be  given  to  the  students  in 
shading  and  coloring. 

In  these  exercises  high  finish  or  pretty  ornamental  painting  are  not  to  be  sought 
after,  good  drawing,  having  a  round  effect,  and  fairly  tinted  like  nature,  being  more 
educational,  besides  being  more  economical  of  time,  than  finished  painting. 

In  time  I  hope  the  neglected  subject  of  art  edacatiou  may  become  of  so  much  value 
educationally  that  we  shall  use  it  freely  in  acquiring  knowledge  of  history,  of  the 
social  life  of  other  ages  and  peoples,  of  the  glorious  art  epochs  of  the  Old  World,  and 
the  still  more  glorious  natural  phenomena  which  surround  us  every  day  in  the  New 
World.  A  refined  perception  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  and  the  enjoyment 
arising  therefrom,  will  be  ample  compensation  for  time  spent  in  art  study  by  those 
who  derive  no  pecuniary  or  social  advantages  from  it. 

The  additional  subject  of  perspective  is  put  down  for  study  in  the  high  and  normal 
schools.  It  is,  of  course,  of  the  very  highest  importance  to  the  proper  understanding 
of  all  kinds  of  drawing,  and  has  the  same  relationship  to  linear  representation  that 
grammar  has  to  language.  It  would  be  possible  to  speak  grammatically  without  a 
knowledge  of  grammar,  ^y?/^anbf  TW/crOSO/?® 
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knowledge  of  perspective,  but  these  things  are  possibles  only  to  the  few  whose  enor- 
mous experience  compensates  for  their  want  of  education.  Perspective,  studied  sys- 
tematically, gives  the  teacher  of  drawing  such  a  grasp  of  the  whole  subject  of  linear 
representation  that,  combined  with  model  and  memory  drawing,  he  need  never  be  at 
a  loss  for  examples,  nor  fear  to  reproduce  them. 

In  this  subject,  which  is  taught  entirely  on  the  blackboard,  the  teacher  requires 
much  power  of  illustration  by  sketches  and  great  clearness  of  verbal  explanation  to 
make  the  problems  intelligible  to  the  student.  Great  experience  in  teaching  the  sub- 
ject has  enabled  us  to  reduce  its  main  principles  to  a  plain  system,  and  when  we  se- 
cure the  assistance  of  a  good  text  book  it  will  be  found  comparatively  easy  of  attain- 
ment. Geometrical  drawing  must  necessarily  precede  the  study  of  perspective,  which 
is  dependent  on  it  for  the  construction  of  forms  used  as  well  as  for  experience  in  hand- 
ling the  instruments  by  which  it  is  worked  out. 

This  scheme  of  studies  is,  however,  obviously  given  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  preceding  elementary  training  in  drawing  has  been  ac- 
quired by  the  pupils  in  the  lower  schools;  it  is  introduced  at  this  time 
rather  as  an  illustration  to  show  his  hearers  what,  in  its  completeness, 
the  plan  of  the  new  industrial  art  education  is  to  comprise. 

In  the  first  annual  report  of  the  art  director,  included  in  the  Thirty- 
sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1871-'72,  in  which 
Professor  Smith  recites  the  list  of  somewhat  miscellaneous  duties  that 
have  devolved  upon  him,  occurs  this  account  of  his  visits  to  the  nor- 
mal schools.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  final  paragraph  how  important  he 
deems  them : 

During  the  year  I  have  visited  the  four  normal  schools  for  the  purposes  of  confer- 
ring with  the  principals  and  teachersof  drawing,  andof  giving  lectures  to  the  students. 
Finding  that  the  absence  of  examples,  for  instruction  prevented  systematic  work  iu 
the  study  of  drawing,  I  recommended  the  board  to  appropriate  |500  to  purchase 
them,  and  am  glad  this  has  been  done,  so  that  as  soon  as  a  room  has  been  properly 
fitted  in  each  of  the  schools  for  the  reception  of  the  models  and  copies,  and  arranged 
so  that  instruction,  whether  elementary  or  advanced,  can  be  given  in  them,  we  may 
expect  a  better  and  a  higher  class  of  work  than  was  possible  before.  The  models  and 
examples  have  arrived  and  are  now  being  properly  arranged  in  the  several  schools 
in  suitable  class  rooms. 

I  have  suggested  courses  of  study  for  the  students,  specially  designed  to  fit  them 
for  the  teaching  of  drawing,  and  hope  before  long  that  this  may  be  made  uniform  in 
all  the  schools,  and  be  tested  by  examinations  the  same  as  other  subjects. 

As  teachers  of  great  experience  become  available,  I  should  consider  it  of  the  high- 
est consequence  to  have  in  each  normal  school  one  instructor  who  devoted  himself  or 
herself  to  the  training  of  the  students  by  a  thorough  grounding  in  elementary  draw- 
ing as  well  as  to  give  advanced  instruction  to  some  who  may  wish  to  make  a  specialty 
of  the  subject.  In  my  occasional  visits  I  can  only  point  out  the  landmarks,  but  stud- 
ents to  whom  the  road  is  strange,  require  direction  and  accompaniment  for  every  foot 
of  the  way.  It  is  iu  the  normal  schools  that  successful  grammar  and  jmmary  schools 
are  made  possible,  and  therefore,  what  we  want  to  grow  in  the  common  school  we 
should  plant  in  the  normal.* 

'  The  importance  of  the  normal  schools  in  aiding  any  effort  to  make  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  study  general  throughout  the  country  may  be  realized  when  theirnum- 
ber  is  known.  The  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  show  that  in  1881  there  were 
in  the  United  States  225  normal  schools,  11.3  public  and  112  private,  and  that  these 
wer<'.  attended  by  48,70."i  pnpils,  who  were  to  be  themselves  teachers.  What  an  op- 
portunity is  here  presented  to  shape  the  training  of  their  pupils!    The  number  of 
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The  second  auuual  report  of  the  art  director  in  the  thirty-sixth  an- 
nual report  of  the  board,  1872-'73,  announces  the  small  beginnings  of 
the  new  Normal  Art  School,  of  which  he  avers  that  "  when  proper  pro- 
vision is  made  for  this  most  important  school,  nothing  can  prevent  its 
becoming  as  useful  to  art  education  in  the  State  as  the  other  normal 
schools  are  for  general  education."    Of  these  schools  he  says; 

The  ageucy  in  popularizing  drawing,  next  in  importance  to  the  Normal  Art  School, 
is  the  drawing  class  in  each  normal  school.  Here  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools 
will  he  prepared  for  teaching  drawing  as  one  of  the  elementary  subjects  of  ge.neral 
education,  and  from  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  normal  classes  will 
be  moulded  the  future,  standard  of  industrial  drawing  in  the  public  schools.  A  high 
degree  of  manual  dexterity,  though  valuable  in  itself,  is  not  the  best  preparation  for 
successful  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  bnt  rather  an  intelligent  and  comprehen- 
sive  understanding  of  all  the  elementary  branches  of  drawing,  accompanied  by  suf- 
ficient skill  of  hand  to  illustrate  principles  and  correct  bad  work.  The  subjects  of 
instruction  in  the  normal  schools  should  include  ( 1 )  freehand  drawing  and  elementary 
design ;  (2)  geometrical  drawing ;  practical  plane  geometry ;  (3)  model  drawing,  from 
flat  and  solid  in  outline;  (4)  perspective,  linear,  by  freehand  and  by  instruments; 
(5)  projection,  orthographic  and  isometric;  (6)  memory  and  dictation  drawing. 

Excellence  in  these  primary  branches,  both  of  the  understanding  and  of  the  hand, 
■will  be  the  best  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  np  to 
the  grade  of  the  high  schools,  and  therefore  I  have  advjsed  the  principals  of  the  nor- 
mal schools  to  confine  the  instruction  of  their  students  to  the  above  list  until  they 
can  pass  a  reasonable  examination  in  the  subjects. 

Afterwards  the  students  who  take  an  additional  year's  training  might  take  np  the 
high  school  subjects,  such  as  drawing  and  coloring  in  light  and  shade  of  ornament, 
natural  foliage,  the  human  figure,  applied  design,  in  pencil,  crayon,  and  water  colore. 

I  have  visited  and  examined  the  pupils  of  the  four  normal  schools  during  the  year. 
Each  school  has  now  an  art  class  room  and  the  nucleus  of  a  collection,  both  of  casts 
and  flat  copies.  These  will  be  used  more  and  more  as  the  students  progress  towards 
the  advanced  subjects,  requiring  then  very  careful  and  individual  instruction. 

The  work  being  done  in  the  schools  is  generally  in  the  right  direction,  though  I  do 
not  think  enough  time  is  given  to  the  study  in  them.  The  anxiety  shown  by  the 
principals  and  others  to  make  an  advance  in  the  character  of  the  drawing,  both  in 
extent  and  quality,  is  the  best  guarantee  that  nothing  will  be  left  undone  to  obtain 
the  best  results  in  the  schools. 

The  director  in  his  report  for  1874,  Thirty-eighth  Annual  Eeport  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  seems  greatly  pleased  with  the  progress  made 
in  the  normal  schools.  His  comments  follow,  omitting  the  list  of 
studies  which  are  similar  to  those  given  in  the  previous  year: 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  signs  of  the  progress  this  subject  is  everywhere  making 
is  the  great  improvement  in  the  study  of  drawing  in  the  normal  schools.  The  schools 
were  examined  in  drawing  during  the  past  year  more  thoroughly  than  ever  they  had 
been  before,  and  the  results  showed  that  every  student  who  graduated  from  the  schools 
would  be  able  to  teach  drawing  in  some  of  its  phases,  and  a  large  majority  in  all  the 
element^^ry  subjects.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  on  the  extreme  importance  of 
this  advancement,  for,  if  continued,  it  vfill  make  industrial  art  education  both  possi- 
ble and  permanent  in  the  public  schools,  where,  if  it  is  to  be  silftcessful  elsewhere,  it 
must  be  commenced.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Mrs.  Dickinson,  who  has  charge  of 
the  drawing  in  the  Westfield  Normal  School,  that  some  students,  who  have  a  nreat 
love  for  drawing  and  intend  to  become  teachers  of  the  subject,  could  be  prepared  for 
the  Normal  Art  School  examinations,  and  prepare  the  diploma  works,  whilst  study- 
ing in  the  normal  schools.     This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  very  valuable  suersestion.  for 
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thus  the  art  school^  course  could  be  shortened  by  a  year.  If  a  student  who  wishes 
to  devote  half  his  time  to  general  subjects  and  half  to  drawing  for  two  years,  could 
he  allowed  to  do  so  in  either  or  all  of  the  five  State  normal  schools,  it  would  be  a  good 
arrangement  so  far  as  art  education  is  concerned.  In  the  diploma  work  and  the  ex- 
amination, the  standard  would  be  the  same  for  all  the  schools,  and  the  first  diploma 
might  eventually  be  as  well  prepared  for  in  the  normal  schools  as  in  the  Normal  Art 
School.  The  text  books  of  technical  subjects  being  fixed,  they  can  be  studied  in  one 
place  as  well  as  in  another,  and  the  art  class  rooms  of  each  normal  school  either  are 
or  will  be,  provided  with  all  necessary  examples  for  freehand  work  and  historical 
illustrations. 

It  would  appear  to  be  advisable  that  there  should  be  two  examinatious  in  drawing 
held  in  the  normal  schools  each  year,  instead  of  one,  as  at  present,  so  that  the  students 
who  leave  the  schools  in  February  might  have  an  opportunity  of  testing  their  knowl- 
edge and  skill  by  an  impartial  standard  common  to  all  the  schools.  If  the  State 
board  required  that  every  student  graduating  from  itsnormal  schools  must  be  compe- 
tent to  teach  drawing  as  defined  by  the  statute  of  1870,  it  would  be  a  very  short  time 
before  all  the  classes  in  all  the  schools  of  the  State  would  be  taught  to  draw.     *     ♦     • 

With  a  sound  general  understanding  of  these  subjects  aud  a  fair  amount  of  mauuil 
skill  in  all,  the  graduating  students  of  the  normal  school  might  be  iconsidered  quali- 
fied to  teach  the  elements  of  industrial  drawing  in  any  primary,  Intermediate  or 
grammar  school.  Such  uniformity  of  standard  and  professional  test  of  teachers 
would  be  a  great  convenience  to  school  committees  employing  teachers,  who  do  not 
always  feel  competent  to  examine  and  test  candidates  for  teacherships  in  the  sub- 
ject of  drawing. 

In  the  next  year,  the  report  of  1874-'75,  the  director  urges  the  same 
plan  of  uniform  studies  and  examinations  for  all  the  normal  schools, 
and  that  to  pass  the  examination  in  drawing  shall  be  made  a  pre- 
requisite for  graduation.    He  says : 

From  the  examinations  in  drawing  of  the  pupils  in  the  normal  schools,  it  is  quite 
manifest  that  few  of  them  receive  instruction  in  drawing  before  entering  the  schools. 
As  this  is  perhaps  the  only  subject  they  will  be  required  to  teach  which  they  have 
had  little  or  no  practice  in  before  joining  the  normal  schools,  it  might  be  advisable 
to  give  more  time  to  it  than  to  some  others,  to  compensate  for  the  deficiency.  The 
board  of  education  can  hardly  hope  to  see  industrial  drawing  taught  in  all  the 
schools,  unless  every  graduate  of  the  normal  schools  is  made  competent  to  teach  it 
before  graduation,  and  this  competency  cannot  be  acquired  in  the  few  hours  given  to 
its  study  for  the  one  or  two  years  of  the  normal  course.  And  yet  it  should  be  recog- 
nized that  for  every  student  of  a  normal  school  who  graduates  without  the  ability 
to  teach  elementary  drawing,  there  will  be  a  class  room  in  the  State  where  the  child- 
ren are  deprived  of  one  branch  of  elementary  instruction  which  the  law  says  is  neces- 
sary for  their  education. 

To  remedy  this  and  establish  uniformity  of  attainment,  there  should  be  an  ex- 
•amination  for  graduation  in  drawing,  as  for  every  other  subject  required  to  be  taught 
in  the  schools.     *     *     » 

Great  progress  has  already  been  made  in  the  systematizing  of  drawing  in  all  the 
schools,  and  only  such  an  additional  step  remains  to  be  taken  to  put  the  subject  in 
its  right  place,  that  of  a  very  elementary  branch  of  instruction  which  every  teacher 
must  know  before  the  normal  schools  consider  him  qualified  to  teach  in  a  Massa- 
chusetts school. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  art  director  for  1879,  in  the  Forty-third 
Annual  Eeport  of  the  Board  of  Education,  which  is  mostly  devoted  to 
the  Normal  Art  School,  there  are  the  following  incidental  references  to 
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the  normal  schools,  showing  that  at  length  the  director  has  succeeded 
in  having  introduced  in  them  a  satisfactory  course  in  drawing : 

It  might,  be  instanced  that  the  teachers  of  drawing  in  the  five  normal  schools  at 
Salem,  Bridgewater,  Worcester,  Framingham,  and  Westfield,  have  all  been  students 
in  the  Normal  Art  School.  By  their  education  in  it,  every  pnpir  in  those  normal 
schools  has  been  affected,  and  every  one  of  those  who  becomes  a  teacher  will  teach 
drawing  as  well  as  he  teaches  any  other  subject. 

Upon  the  general  topic  of  the  progress  of  the  movement,  he  says : 

Though  this  could  not  be  suddenly  accomplished  by  the  issue  of  any  fiat  or  passing 
of  any  law,  irrespective  of  ancient  prejudices  or  the  qualification  of  teachers  to  teach 
the  subject,  still  it  is  gradually  making  its  way  into  every  school. 

As  before  noted,  every  normal  scholar  for  many  years  past  has  become  qualified  to 
a  considerable  extent  to  teach  the  elements  of  drawing  to  children ;  and  all  by  their 
practice  in  teaching  will  be  certain  to  improve.  The  instruction  given  in  drawing  in 
the  normal  schools  has  been,  as  a  rule,  excellent,  and,  in  most  of  the  schools,  covering 
a  sufficient  area  of  subjects ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  branches  upon 
which  the  examinations  have  been  founded,  viz,  freehand  drawing  and  design,  object 
drawing,  memory  drawing,  and  the  instrumental  drawing  of  plane  geometrical 
problems  and  perspective,  are  all  helpful  to  each  other ;  and,  without  a  fair  profi- 
ciency in  them  all  none  can  be  quite  successfully  practiced.  It  must  be  a  matter  of 
growth  before  all  this  is  understood  and  accomplished,  and  may  not  be  hurried. 
When  the  children  now  taught  to  draw  in  the  schools  shall  become  the  teachers  they 
will  be  BO  familiarized  with  the  subject  in  all  its  elementary  branches  as  to  see  their 
intimate  relationship  and  helpfulness  the  one  to  the  other. 

The  art  director's  feport  for  1879-'80,  included  in  the  forty-fourth 
annual  report  of  the  board,  is  devoted  to  the  Normal  Art  School,  and  to 
a  discussion  of  the  vexed  question  of  the  proper  use  of  special  instruct- 
ors. Full  extracts,  with  schedules  of  the  course  in  the  three  grades  of 
the  public  schools,  appear  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  report. 

Incidentally  he  says  of  the  special  instructors  in  the  normal  schools : 

All  the  teachers  of  drawing  in  the  five  normal  schools  of  Massachusetts  for  many 
years  past  and  at  present  have  been  students  of  the  art  school ;  and  thus  a  large 
proportion  of  the  present  regular  teachers,  graduates  in  recent  years  of  the  normal 
schools,  have  been  by  them  prepared  to  teach  the  subject  of  elementary  drawing,  and 
all  will  be  so  in  the  future. 

The  last  words  of  the  art  director  concerning  the  normal  schools  in 
his  final  Eeport  on  Industrial  Art  Education,  that  for  1881,  included  in 
the  Forty.fifth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,are  very 
satisfactory.  After  ten  years  of  assiduous  effort  he  sees  his  carefully 
matured  plan  in  successful  operation  in  all  the  grades  of  public  schools, 
from  the  lowest  elementary  school  to  the  training  college  for  public 
school  teachers. 
The  following  are  his  remarks  upon  the  topic  of  normal  schools : 
The  grading  of  the  subject  of  drawing,  adapting  its  several  features  and  subjects 
to  the  capacities  of  pupils  in  different  grades  of  the  public  day  schools  has  been  a 
work  of  time,  and  could  not  proceed  more  rapidly  than  the  creation  or  development  of 
agencies  by  which  it  could  be  carried  out.  This  has  been  now  so  far  accomplished 
that  a  systematic  arrangement  of  work  in  all  grades  has  become  possible,  and  was 
fully  detailed  in  my  report  of  last  year;  the  "plan  and  graded  programme"  of  th& 
day  school  portion  having  been  a  part  of  the  report  for  1879. 
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The  character  of  the  drawing  which  should  be  taught  in  normal  schools  has,  by 
this  progress,  assumed  a  more  distinct  form.  For  a  long  time  the  students  in  them 
came  without  any,  or  with  little  skill  in  drawing,  and  consequently  had  to  be  taught 
to  draw.  In  recent  years  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  public  schools  to  children  has 
prepared  the  normal  students,  not  only  for  higher  instruction  and  advanced  practice, 
but  for  the  study  of  how  to  teach  the  elements  of  drawing.  This  is  an  important 
advancement  in  normal  work,  bringing  the  subject  up  to  the  plane  of  other  studies, 
and  enabling  the  special  teachers  of  drawing  in  the  schools  to  prepare  their  pupils 
for  successful  practice  in  teaching  in  the  class  room,  whilst  in  previous  years  they 
had  enough  to  do  in  teaching  them  to  draw. 

Making  use  of  this  progress,  after  my  usual  visits  to  the  schools,  and  observation 
of  the  work,  I  have  been  enabled  during  the  past  year,  through  the  coijperation  of 
the  principals  and  special  teachers,  to  arrange  and  introduce  a  uniform  course  of 
practice  in  drawing  and  teaching  drawing  in  all  the  schools,  and  to  bring  it  into  oper- 
ation in  September,  18S1.  It  is  arranged  progressively  for  three  years  of  study,  and 
is  of  three  grades,  called  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades,  corresponding  to  the 
primary,  grammar,  and  high  school  grades  of  day  schools,  and  embracing  in  its  prac- 
tice the  subjects  which  should  be  taught  in  those  schools. 

The  means  of  instruction  are  the  blackboard  and  the  object  only,  and  no  printed 
text  books  are  to  be  used  in  either  grade  by  the  pupils.  This  throws  much  additional 
work  upon  those  who  teach  drawing  in  the  normal  schools ;  for  the  method  of  teach- 
ing is  by  class  instruction  only,  and  it  has  been  admirably  well  done  so  far.  No  bet- 
ter evidence  conld  be  given  of  the  general  progress  made  in  this  whole  subject  than 
the  ready  and  excellent  manner  in  which  both  the  teachers  and  the  students  have 
taken  up  the  study  on  a  broader  basis  than  before  existed.  I  have  examined  the 
work  done  upon  this  plan  in  all  the  schools,  and  am  thoroughly  satisfied  with  it. 
From  my  observations  also  I  judge  that  both  the  principals  and  teachers  of  drawing 
in  the  schools  are  well  pleased  with  this  new  departure. 

Such  a  development  as  this  was  not  possible  before,  from  many  causes,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  was  the  want  of  preparation  for  such  work  on  the  part  of  the  students, 
before  referred  to.  But  that  which  assists  in  making  it  possible  now,  and  immedi- 
ately successful  also,  is  that  the  special  teachers  of  drawing  in  the  normal  schools 
are  exceptionally  admirable  teachers,  with  experience  in  education  and  skill  in  teach- 
ing drawing  such  as  could  hardly  be  equalled  outside  of  the  schools.  This  is  a  grat- 
ifying result,  and  gives  the  most  hopeful  and  promising  indication  of  future  progress 
in  industrial  art  which  the  State  at  present  has  to  show ;  for  by  this  development  the 
education  in  the  elements  of  taste  and  skill  of  every  child  will  be  provided  for  in  the 
future  through  the  previous  instruction  of  every  teacher  whilst  in  the  normal  schools. 

The  conferences  of  all  the  teachers  of  drawing  from  the  normal  schools,  which 
have  been  held  on  my  invitation  at  the  art  school  in  Boston  during  the  past  year, 
have  been  very  profitable  and  encouraging,  tending  to  uniformity  of  action  and 
mutual  help  which  predicts  further  advancement. 

Having  thus  collected  the  records  of  the  other  various  instrumental- 
ities made  use  of  by  the  State  educational  authorities  to  promote  the 
introduction  of  drawing  throughout  the  schools  of  the  State,  we  come 
now  to  that  one  which  is  justly  regarded  as  the  most  important  of  all, 
and  in  lack  of  which  the  others  were  mere  temporary  makeshifts,  the 
Normal  Art  School,  which,  in  its  design  and  execution,  furnishes  a  most 
valuable  precedent  and  rnodel  for  other  States  and  communities  desir- 
ing to  aid  in  the  advancement  of  the  new  industrial  and  artistice  era 
now  opening. 
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VII. 

(G)  THE   MASSACHUSETTS   STATE   NORMAL  ART   SCHOOL. 

It  was  soou  found  tbat  tbe  passage  of  the  law  placing  the  study  of 
industrial  drawing  on  the  list  of  regular  studies  taught  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State,  although  supplemented,  as  it  had  been,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Walter  Smith  as  State  and  city  director  of  art  education, 
was  not  sufficient  to  effect  the  desired  result.  No  one  man,  however 
brilliant,  could  hope  to  introduce,  single  handed,  a  new  study,  hereto- 
fore regarded  as  a  specialty,  into  all  tbe  common  schools  of  a  State; 
nor  were  there  in  the  Commonwealth  a  sufficient  number  of  persons 
skilled  in  drawing  to  serve  as  special  teachers  in  the  various  cities  and 
towns,  if  such  a  course  had  been  practicable.  Prom  the  first  it  had 
been  clearly  comprehended  by  Professor  Smith  and  the  gentlemen  who 
h.ad  been  active  in  initiating  the  new  movement,  that  unless  the  new- 
study  could  be  taught  by  the  regular  teachers,  just  as  the  other  studies 
were  taught,  any  attempt  to  make  its  adoption  general  must  be  given 
up.  How  was  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  Professor  Smith  was  actively 
at  work  in  promulgating  knowledge  of  the  new  study  in  Boston  and 
through  the  State,  but  the  prime  necessity  was  apparent.  The  expe- 
dient adopted  was  one  suggested  by  the  plan  long  established  by  which 
the  State  trains  teachers  for  the  public  schools,  and  is  an  admirable 
illustration  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  American  system  of  common 
school  education  for  the  rapid  and  general  dissemination  of  educational 
training  throughout  large  communities. 

mSTORIOAL  ADDRESSES. 

The  writer  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  present  at  the  first  "  commence- 
ment "  of  the  N"ormal  Art  School,  held  June  23,  1876,  in  the  new  quar- 
ters, No.  23  School  street,  and  to  hear,  from  his  own  lips,  the  following 
statement  by  tbe  accomplished  educator  to  whom,  more  than  to  any 
other  one  man,  tbe  State  and  the  country  is  indebted  for  the  successful 
initiation  of  this  movement  for  general  elementary  industrial  art  educa- 
tion. 

As  this  is  an  authoritative  statement  of  the  inception  and  founding 
of  this  school,  it  belongs  to  its  history,  and  should  precede  any  ac- 
count of  its  operations.  The  report  here  given  is  from  that  of  The  New 
England  Journal  of  Education : 

THE  CHAIBHAN  OF  THE  BTATE  BOABU  OP  VISITORS  DiTEODUOES  DR.  PHILBRICK. 

Dr.  Miner  remarked  that  there  was  present  a  gentleman  who  for  many  years  had 
heen  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  who  was  now 
occupying  that  position.  Tliis  gentleman  had  formerly  been  a  member  of  the  State 
board  of  education,  and  in  that  capacity  he  had  been  active  in  founding  this  school 
and  at  its  inauguration  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  visitors ;  that  through  his  in- 
fluence in  the  two  official  positions,  the  State  and  city  were  united  in  securing  the 
services  of  Prof.  Walter  Smith,  and  that  this  union  had  resulted  most  happily  in  giv- 
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ing  a  uniformity  to  the  art  work  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  then  introduced  the 
Hon.  John  D.  Philhrick,  who  was  chairman  of  tie  committee  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, under  whose  supervision  the  institution  was  organized  and  put  into  operation, 
who  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  pioneer  work  in  combating  prejudice  and  overcoming 
opposition,  which  resulted  in  its  establishment. 

MB.  FmLBBlCk'S  ADDSESB. 

The  speaker  (Mr.  Phllbrick)  said  that  the  first  important  step  in  this  work  con- 
sisted in  securing  the  services  of  W.ilter  Smith.  The  movement  which  resulted  in 
bringing  him  from  Leeds  to  Boston  was  made  by  Mr.  Phllbrick  in  his  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  Boston  public  schools.  He  called  in  Mr.  C. 
C  Perkins  as  an  expert  in  art  education,  to  give  Ms  opinion  on  the  condition  and 
wants  of  drawing  in  the  schools.  His  views  on  the  subject  were  embodied  in  a  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  drawing,  advising  the  employment  of  a  thor- 
oughly well  educated  master,  such  as  might  be  found  among  the  graduates  of  the 
South  Kensington  Art  School,  to  instruct  the  teachers  and  take  the  direction  of  this 
branch  of  instruction.  The  school  board  adopted  the  suggestion  to  appropriate  $2,800 
for  the  salary.  Sir  Henry  Cole,  the  director  of  the  Kensington  school,  recommended 
Walter  Smith,  art  master  at  Leeds,  as  the  most  promising  man  in  England  to  under- 
take the  work  of  developing  industrial  art  education  in  America.  But  the  difficulty 
was  to  induce  a  master  of  his  standing  to  exile  himself  from  his  country  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  the  salary  proposed  was  less  than  half  what  he  was  earning  at  home.  By 
correspondence,  continued  nearly  a  year,  he  was  at  length  persuaded  to  come  over 
and  look  over  the  ground.  Soon  after  his  arrival  it  became  evident  that  if  his  en- 
gagement depended  on  the  Boston  school  board  alone  the  project  must  fail. 

But  there  was  one  other  resource  left.  The  State  board  of  education  had  already 
entered  actively  upon  the  work  of  promoting  industrial  art  education.  Could  not 
the  State  join  hands  with  Boston  in  securing  a  competent  man  to  organize  and 
direct  this  work?  This  project  was  immediately  submitted  to  the  State  board  by 
Mr.  Philbrick,  who  was  a  member  of  it,  and  it  was  carried.  This  action  settled  the 
question  of  Mr.  Smith's  coir  ing  to  Massachusetts.  He  began  his  work  in  October, 
1871.  The  necessity  of  providing  means  for  educating  art  teachers  very  soon  pre- 
sented itself.  This  necessity  the  board  of  education  was  not  slow  in  perceiving,  but 
it  was  not  yet  prepared  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  recommending  to  the  legislat- 
ure the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  spring  of  1872,  Mr.  Philbrick,  on  his  individual  responsibility,  went  before 
the  legislative  committee  on  education  with  a  bill  prepared  by  him,  asking  for  the 
establishment  of  a  State  normal  art  school.  State  Director  Smith  and  Mr.  Perkins 
and  Secretary  White  joined  him  in  urging  the  committee  to  report  it  to  the  legislat- 
ure. But  public  opinion  was  not  prepared  for  it.  Another  year  of  agitation  was 
necessary.  Then  the  board  of  education  unanimously  recommended  the  project,  and 
three  years  ago  this  month  the  legislature,  under  the  lead  of  Hon.  William  S.  Phillips, 
granted  to  the  board  of  education,  for  the  purpose  of  training  art  teachers,  the  sum 
of  $7,500,  at  the  same  time  setting  apart  for  the  use  of  the  proposed  school  a  portion 
of  a  building  in  Pemberton  Square,  Boston. 

The  third  annual  course  of  instruction  ends  with  this  interesting  occasion.  Already 
the  State  is  proud  of  this  educational  institutaon,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  America. 
Specimens  of  its  work  are  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  country  and  the  world 
at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition.  It  has  a  great  future  before  it.  It  is  destined  to  work 
wonders  in  advancing  the  industrial  interests  of  the  State.  Before  another  year  shall 
have  passed,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  installed  in  a  noble  and  appropriate  edifice, 
on  the  State  land  at  the  corner  of  Boylston  and  Dartmouth  streets.* 


•This  land  was  afterwards  appropriated  by  the  State  to  the  uses  of  the  Technologi- 
cal Institute,  a  great  disappointment  to  the  friends  of  the  Normal  Art  School,  as  the- 
proximity  of  this  site  to  theJiIujseuuipf  Fine  Arts  madfi  it  particularly  desirable. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  Dr.  Philbrick  also  gave,  in  brief,  an  account 
of  how  it  was  that  Professor  Smith  was  asked  to  leave  England  for 
America,  and  by  what  high  English  authority  he  was  indorsed. 

The  State  board  of  education  appointed  a  board  of  visitors  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  Normal  Art  School,  which  was  given  by  them  a  head,  in  the 
person  of  the  State  art  director,  Walter  Smith,  and  a  local  habitation, 
in  some  rooms  rented  in  the  private  house,  'No.  33  Pemberton  Square. 

The  school  was  opened  November  6,  1873.  Cramped  for  room  and 
insufficiently  equipped,  it  yet  achieved  success  from  the  outset,  and  the 
applicatioi^s  for  admission  were  far  more  numerous  than  could  be  re- 
ceived. 

The  school  opened  with  an  admirable  corps  of  teachers,  numbering 
three  professors  and  five  instructors.  The  professors  were  Professor 
Smith,  the  State  art  director,  director  of  the  school  and  professor  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  art  education  and  of  sculpture  j  Professor  Ware, 
professor  of  architecture  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
lecturer  on  architecture  andbuildingco.nstruction ;  Professor  C.  D.  Bray, 
of  Tufts  College,  lecturer  on  machine  drawing  and  orthographic  projec- 
tion. 

Among  the  instructors  were  Mr.  G.  H.  Bartlett,  of  the  London  School 
of  Design,  and  Miss  Mary  Carter,  art  mistress,  South  Kensington,  Eng- 
land, who  taught  freehand  drawing,  painting,  and  designing. 

The  number  of  students  the  first  year  were  133 — gentlemen,  47; 
ladies,  86. 

The  following  general  statements  were  a  part  of  the  circular  of  the 
Normal  Art  School,  issued  for  the  second  year,  1874-'75,  by  the  board  of 
visitors,  who  were  the  following  four  members  of  the  State  board  of 
education:  Kev.  A.  A.  Miner,  D.  D.,  Eev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Hon.  Henry 
Chapin,  Hon.  Joseph  White: 

In  \ieyf  of  the  great  importance  of  drawing  as  a  branch  of  education,  the  legislature, 
by  an  act  passed  May  16,  1870,  made  instruction  in  this  branch  obligatory  in  the  public 
schools,  and  required  cities  and  towns  containing  more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants 
to  make  provision  for  free  instruction  in  industrial  drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen 
years  of  age.  This  act  met  with  much  public  favor;  but  it  was  soon  found  by  expe- 
rience that  it  was  impossible  to  realize  satisfactorily  the  benefits  intended  by  the  act, 
for  want  of  competent  teachers.  To  supply  this  want  an  act  was  passed  by  the  \eg- 
islature,  providing  for  the  establishment  and  management,  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, of  a  State  normal  art  school.  lii  pursuance  of  this  provision,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  board,  the  undersigned,  having  been  appointed  visitors  of  the  school,  with  in- 
structions to  organize  and  put  it  in  operation  and  take  charge  of  its  immediate  super- 
vision, issue  this  circular  for  the  information  of  those  interested. 

DESIGN  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  intended  as  a  training  school  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  teachers  and 
masters  of  industrial  drawing.  Its  specific  aim  at  present  is  to  prepare  teachers  for 
the  industrial  drawing  schools  of  the  State,  who  shall  also  be  able  to  direct  and  super- 
intend the  instruction  in  this  branch  in  the  public  schools.  In  the  future  it  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  high  skill  in  technical  drawing  and  higti  art  culture,  but  the 
immediate  pressing  demand  is  for  teachers  who  know  the  elementary  subjects  thor- 
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onghly  well,  and  can  teach  them  intelligently  and  successfully;  and  this  demand  the 
school  will  aim  primarily  to  supply,  as  far  as  its  limited  means  will  allow,  by  pro- 
viding at  the  outset  training  in  the  elementary  subjects  only,  but  making  it  as  com- 
plete and  practical  as  the  circumstances  will  permit. 

LOCATION. 

Accommodations  for  the  school  have  been  provided  in  the  upper  stories  of  the  build- 
ing numbered  33  in  Pemberton  Square,  Boston.  • 

CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION. 

An  examination  in  freehand  drawing  will  be  held  at  the  opening  of  the  school,  of 
all  candidates  for  admission,  and  those  only  who  show  an  aptitude  and  some  profi- 
ciency in  elementary  drawing  will  be  admitted.  The  number  of  students  will  be 
necessarily  limited,  preference  being  given  to  the  teachers  of  drawing  actually  em- 
ployed in  the  public  schools  and  in  the  industrial  evening  classes  in  the  State,  the 
complement  being  made  up  of  the  most  promising  of  the  candidates  resident  in  the 
State,  who  declare  their  intention  to  become  teachers  of  drawing ;  or,  in  case  of  de- 
ficiency in  the  number  of  these  classes  of  students,  other  persons,  whether  residents  or 
non-residents,  will  be  admitted,  on  the  payment  of  a  reasonable  tuition. 

COUBSB   or  INSTRUCTION. 

The  term  industrial  drawing  includes  both  instruniental  and  freehand  drawing. 
The  former  will  be  taught  by  lectures  given  by  the  professors  of  the  various  subjects : 
and  the  latter  by  individual  instruction  given  by  the  instructors,  who  will  also  super- 
intend the  artistic  work  in  the  studio,  comprising  freehand  drawing,  painting,  and 
designing.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  architecture  and  building  oonatrnction,  ma- 
chine drawing,  orthographic  projection,  isometric  projection  of  shades  and  shadows, 
geometric  drawing,  and  perspective. 

The  list  of  instructors  remained  as  before,  witli  the  addition  of  Pro- 
fessor S.Edward  Warren,*  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
lecturer  on  isometric  projection  and  projection  of  shadows. 

KBMOVAL  TO  SCHOOL  STEEBT. 

The  school  soon  outgrew  the  narrow  quarters  in  Pemberton  Square 
and  was  transferred,  in  1875,  to  two  of  the  upper  stories  of  the  build- 
ing No.  28  School  street,  which,  though  not  fully  adapted  to  its 
needs,  to  meet  which  the  sole  occupation  of  a  building  designed  or  fitted 
for  its  special  purpose  was  most  desirable,  was  a  great  improvement 
over  the  two  cramped  rooms  of  the  house  in  Pemberton  Square,  in 
which,  however,  nearly  200  enthusiastic  pupils  had  managed  in  some 
way  to  get  themselves  taught  and  to  imbibe  a  good  share  of  the  spirit 
of  their  teachers.  To  the  inspiration  of  these  teachers  is  to  be  credited 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  pupils,  and  to  the  spirit  that  went  out  from  the 

*  Professor  Warren,  who  was  for  many  years  professor  in  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  is  the  author  of  a  graded  series  of  elementary  and  higher  text 
books  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  instrumental  drawing,  comprising  a  full  course 
in  graphic  science -adapted  to  preparatory  schools,  college  scientific  courses,  and  pro- 
fessional scientific  schools,  published  by  John  Wiley  &,  Son,  New  York.  He  has  also 
published  various  addresses  on  the  subject  of  industrial  education. 
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Normal  Art  School  and  to  the  training  there  acquired,  is  to  be  attribu- 
ted, in  a  large  degree,  the  marked  success  that  attended  the  experi- 
ment of  introducing  industrial  drawing  into  the  schools  of  the  State. 

Tuition  was  free  to  citizens  of  the  State ;  a  fee  of  $100  per  year 
was  charged  to  students  from  out  the  State.  In  1874  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Charitable  Mechanics'  Association,  and  in  1875  the  silver  medal 
of  the  New  .England  Agricultural  Association,  were  awarded  to  the 
school  for  the  exhibition  of  work  done  by  the  pupils  in  their  regular 
course  of  study. 

PULL  COURSES  OF  STUDY  ARRANGED. 

In  1875  a  full  programme  of  a  course  of  instruction,  extending  through 
four  years,  had  been  arranged  and  wns  put  in  operation.  For  the  first 
three  years  a  certificate  was  to  be  given  by  the  State  authorities  at  the 
end  of  each  year  to  pupils  who  had  successfully  accomplished  the  work 
of  that  year,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  a  full  diploma  attesting 
their  qualifications  to  act  as  art  masters  and  art  mistresses. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  annual  conferring  of  these  certifi- 
cates by  the  State  authorities,  that  the  remarks  of  Superintendent  Phil- 
brick,  already  quoted,  wete  made. 

THE  GOVERNOR  OF  THE   STATE  AWARDS  THE   CERTIFICATES. 

On  this  occasion,  which  took  place  June  23,  1876,  Hon.  Alexander  H, 
Rice,  then  governor  of  the  State,  was  in  attendance  at  the  school,  in  the 
large  hall  of  which  the  meeting  was  held,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
the  diplomas. 

By  this  official  action  the  school  was  thus  given  similar  recognition 
to  that  accorded  to  the  State  University  at  Cambridge  and  other  State 
educational  institutions. 

It  was  the  formal  recognition,  by  the  official  action  of  the  highest 
dignitary  of  the  State,  of  the  dignity  and  value  of  the  institution  thus 
honored  and  of  the  system  of  public  education  therein  inaugurated. 

In  this  act  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  but  followed  the  English 
precedents,  since  the  Queen,  in  the  person  of  some  of  the  royal  family, 
and  the  Government,  in  the  person  of  the  prime  minister,  are  accus- 
tomed thus  to  pay  honor  to  the  Government  art  schools;  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Lords  Derby  and  Beaconsfield,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Forster,  having  each  on  similar  occasions  made  note- 
worthy addresses,  in  which  there  is  ample  proof  of  their  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  the  relation  borne  by  these  schools  to  the  material  in- 
terests of  the  people. 

Besides  the  governor  of  the  State,  the  secretary  and  c  ther  members 
of  the  State  board  of  education  were  present,  as  well  as  the  members 
of  the  special  board  of  visitors.  In  addition  to  these  officials,  many  dis- 
tinguished citizens  were  in  attendance,  forming  a  brilliant  audience. 

The  assembly  was  presided  over  by  Eev.  A.  A.  Miner,  D.  D.,  chair- 
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man  of  the  board  of  visitors,  whose  remarks  are  of  Interest,  and  are  here 
quoted  in  full,  as  giving  a  condensed  history  of  the  school,  and  as  show- 
ing the  nature  of  the  difficulties  that  had  been  encountered  both  in  ob- 
taining authority  to  establish  it,  and  in  its  early  beginnings.  His  words 
also  indicate — unconsciously,  since  he  seemed  to  consider  all  obstacles 
and  hindrances  as  ended — some  of  the  causes  of  future  difficulties  to  be 
encountered ;  words  which,  in  view  of  events  subsequent  to  1881,  read 
almost  prophetically : 

DB.   MINBB'B  ADDBEBS. 

By  the  act  of  1870,  "any  city  or  town  may,  and  every  city  and  town  having  more  than 
ten  thousand  inhabitants  shall,  annually,  make  provision  Tor  giving  free  instruction  in 
industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,"  &c.  As  the 
means  of  carrying  out  this  provision  did  not  seem  satisfactory,  arrangements  were  made 
in  1871  for  bringing  out  from  England  a  man  competent  to  give  direction  to  this  im- 
portant department.  Mr.  Walter  Smith  was  recommended  and  secured  for  this  work. 
Experience  soon  proved  that  a  school  to  teach  the  teachers  was  requisite,  and  the  Indus- 
trial Normal  Art  School  was  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1873,  and  has  now  completed 
three  years  of  its  history.  After  the  first  year's  work,  class  A,  it  is  understood  the  re- 
maining work  can  be  pursued  in  any  order  deemed  desirable.  Accordingly  some  have 
chosen  from  the  classes  B,  C,  and  D  the  past  year,  so  that  the  exhibit  at  Philadel- 
phia has  something  from  every  class,  and  gives  a  tolerable  view  of  the  entire  line  of 
the  school. 

The  patroiiage  of  the  school  has  increased  steadily  from  the  beginning.  It  num- 
bered 133  pupils  the  first  year,  239  the  second,  and  307  the  third,  making  a  total  of 
679.  It  has  been  feared  that  the  school  would  rear  too  many  art  teachers.  When  we 
remember  the  varied  resources  requisite  for  a  good  art  teacher,  there  appears  no  rea- 
son why,  among  the  qualifications  of  the  general  teacher,  the  knowledge  of  the  vari- 
ous principles  of  art,  and  the  necessary  coordinatioii  of  thought,  eye,  and  hand  suc- 
cessfully to  apply  them,  may  not  be  required,  and  thus  the  whole  field  of  instruction 
be  laid  open.  But  when  better  tastes  shall  have  been  begotten,  the  various  industries 
will  claim  the  labors  of  the  most  successtul  in  the  fields  of  original  design.  Even 
were  it  otherwise,  culture  in  art,  and  in  the  various  sciences  subordinate  thereto,  like 
every  other  department  of  culture,  is  valuable  for  its  own  sake,  for  the  relation 
which  every  faculty  bears  to  every  other  faculty,  and  for  the  nurture  of  those  agree- 
able emotions  into  which  all  culture  strikes  its  root. 

The  Normal  Art  School  has  had  difficulties  to  meet  and  obstacles  to  overcome.  It 
was  now  among  us,  and  new  things  must  prove  their  right  to  be,  especially  if  their 
existence  is  a  public  tax.  Then  the  art.  school  is  based  on  principles  that  can  be  stated, 
and  consequently  can  be  taught  and  learned,  thus  transcending  the  empiricism  of  the 
past  and  destroying  some  people's  occupation.  The  success  of  the  school  and  the 
diffusion  of  its  good  required  text  books  embodying  its  principles  and  methods,  thus 
arraying  against  it  long  established  interests.  Still  farther,  every  institution  vigor- 
ously administered — and  I  believe  the  vigor  of  the  administration  of  this  school  has 
not  been  questioned— runs  across  somebody's  path,  and  produces  more  or  less  of  antag- 
onism through  interest,  envy,  or  personal  conflicts  and  prejudices. 

During  the  year  now  closing  all  opposition  likely  to  arise  has  culminated.  It  be- 
came necessary  to  seek  from  the  legislature  unusual  appropriations.  Every  possible 
obstacle  was  thrown  in  the  way,  and  was  met  and  overcome.  The  more  its  claims 
were  4iscu88ed  the  stronger  grew  its  position  in  public  favor,  until  the  needed  grants 
were  made,  and  the  school  triumphed  by  very  decisive  majorities.  The  school  may 
now  be  said  to  be  established.  The  board  of  education  believe  in  it.  They  repose 
entire  confidence  in  its  manageir.eut  and  in  the  ability  of  its  various  teachers.  Such 
changes  will  be  made  from  time  to  time  as  its  good  may  require.    Class  C  will  be 
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transferred  next  year  to  the  building  in  School  street.  The  school  will  then  be  to- 
gether. Its  session  will  be  held  five  days  in  the  week,  and  two  mote  teachers  will  be 
employed  in  class  A,  giving  greater  facilities  to  the  department  of  freehand  drawing. 

We  hope  the  next  legislature  may  Consecrate  to  the  uses  of  the  school  a  most  de- 
sirable lot,  some  time  since  designated,  near  the  Art  Museum,  and  thus  open  the  way 
for  such  a  building  for  the  uses  of  the  school  as  its  highest  good  demands. 

In  closing,  he  said  he  was  happy  to  introduce  to  the  pupils  his  excel- 
lency Governor  Eice,  who  would  address  the  pupils  and  award  the  cer- 
tificates. 

ADDBESB  OF  GOVEENOK  EICE. 

The  governor,  expressing  regret  that  he  had  not  had  previous  infor- 
mation that  such  an  address  was  expected  from  him,  so  that  he  could 
have  made  careful  preparation,  said: 

This  is  the  first  "  commencement,"  if  we  please  so  to  call  it,  of  the  first  normal  art 
school  in  America,  and  it  would  be  extremely  desirable  that  our  discourse  about  it 
should  correspond  in  grace  and  eloquence  with  the  forms  and  conceptions  of  beauty 
which  have  been  the  objects  and  subjects  of  your  study.  I  think  we  shall  easily  see 
that  we  have  attained  to  a  state  of  social  progress  where  art  of  some  kind  enters  into 
almost  everything  that  concerns  us  in  life,  and  that  a  somewhat  correct  knowledge 
of  its  principles  and  of  their  proper  application  is  no  longer  the  privilege  and  luxury 
of  the  few,  but  the  necessity  of  the  multitude.  I  said  "  art  of  some  kind"  ;  perhaps 
if  I  were  to  speak  more  accurately  I  should  say  that  art  is  itself  a  unit,  with  different 
forms  of  application.  It  rests,  no  doubt,  upon  the  esthetic  idea,  and  ramifies  into 
the  domain  of  beauty  or  of  utility  according  as  the  faculty  of  imagination  or  of  con- 
struotiveness  enters  into  its  development.  When  the  former  of  these  faculties  pre- 
dominates the  result  will  be  the  production  of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  term  the 
fine  arts  ;  and  when  the  latter  faculty  predominates  the  product  will  fall  under  what 
we  denominate  as  the  useful  or  the  mechanic  arts.  Of  course  there  is  sometimes  a  mixt- 
ure of  other  faculties  with  these,  and  often  a  blending  of  these  together,  and  hence 
we  have  every  grade  of  art,  from  the  absolutely  ideal  to  the  absolutely  ntilitariaii. 
Both  of  these  forms  of  art  are  held,  and  always  have  been,  as  the  most  accurate  ex- 
ponents and  standards  of  the  degree  of  civilization  which  has  characterized  any  age 
or  country.  Nay,  I  tliink  we  may  go  further,  and  say  they  are  typical,  not  only  of  the 
degree,  but  of  the  kind  and  value  of  that  civilization.     *     »     * 

We  shall  therefore  see  that  the  objects  of  beauty  and  convenience  do  not  come  by 
chance,  but  by  culture  and  experience ;  by  cultivating  the  sentiment  of  beauty  and 
by  learning  the  principles  by  which  it  may  be  correctly  applied  to  objects  of  taste 
and  utility.  The  rudest  state  of  society  shows  ns  nothing  but  the  stone  hammer  and 
the  wooden  arrow,  the  cave  and  the  wigwam ;  and  from  these  the  races  have  risen 
just  as  the  arts  have  progressed. 

Our  own  times  and  country  especially  call  for  increased  attention  to  the  culture  of 
the  industrial  arts.     »     »     * 

Hitherto  we  have  got  on  very  well  with  the  skill  which  came  from  common  practice 
an*?  the  routine  of  "  learning  the  trade."  Our  wealthy  people  have  been  comparatively 
few,  the  wants  of  the  masses  limited,  and  the  popular  taste  comparatively  unin- 
structed.  All  these  demanded  only  the  moderate  share  of  skill  which  we  possessed, 
aud  in  the  simplicity  of  the  arts  and  the  slowness  of  production  our  local  markets  ab- 
sorbed all  that  we  could  make ;  but  the  world  has  been  all  the  while  advancing,  and 
we  have  passed  from  the  sphere  of  experiment  into  the  sphere  of  scientific  discovery, 
and  this  change  has  produced  silently  a  social  revolution  which  has  involved  us  with 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Wherever  science  has  carried  her  torch,  art  has  followed  with  her  hammers  ;  and 
both  the  methods  of  production  ai^d  the  markets  of  the  world  have  changed.    Our 
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competitors  are  mankind,  and  our  markets  are  the  world.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  this  world  wide  competition,  or  we  must  fall  behind  in  the  race.  It  would  be 
as  absurd  to  expect  that  we  could,  without  our  schools  and  colleges,  have  a  litera- 
ture which  would  be  creditable  to  the  age  and  country  as  to  think  that  we  can  any- 
longer  attain  distinction  in  the  products  of  our  industry  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  and  forces  which  give  them  value  and  attractiveness ;  and  as  the  end  to  be 
thus  achieved  is  to  be  accomplished  among  our  laboring  population,  we  must  seek  to 
infuse  the  knowledge  of  these  principles,  as  far  as  possible,  into  that  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction  which  the  State  furnishes  to  all  classes  of  its  people.  Teachers  must 
be  educated  for  this  as  for  other  purposes ;  nay,  even  more  necessarily,  in  so  far 
as  the  plane  of  this  study  is  above  that  which  the  common  text  books  contain. 
This  is,  though  imperfectly  stated,  the  economic  view  of  the  case.     »     »     - 

After  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  power  of  art  in  adorning  life  and 
moulding  character,  he  concluded  thus : 

The  arts,  therefore,  in  all  their  appliances,  are  the  greatest  educators  ;  they  touch 
the  finest  qualities  of  our  being  and  lift  us  into  the  atmosphere  of  beauty  and  refine- 
ment.    *     *     • 

These  present  fruits  of  your  own  studies  and  efforts  afford  the  most  gratifying  evi- 
dence of  the  success  of  this  institution  and  of  the  facility  with  which  progress  may 
be  made  under  competent  instruction.  The  State  authorities  and  the  public  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  most  favorably  affected  by  this  exhibition,  and  it  will  present  ad- 
ditional inducements  to  enlarge  your  accommodations  and  increase  the  facilities  for 
instruction. 

I  cordially  and  gratefully  acknowledge,  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  ob- 
ligation of  its  people  for  the  skill  and  labors  of  your  accomplished  principal,  as  well 
as  the  public  gratification  at  these  first  fruits  of  your  endeavors.  In  token  of  this 
appreciation,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  bestowing  upon  you  these  diplomas  and  cer- 
tificates of  your  diligence  and  attainments. 

The  certificates  were  then  distributed  by  the  governor  to  64  students 
of  the  classes  of  1874  and  1875,  36  of  whom  were  women.  Twenty- 
eight  certificates  were  also  awarded  to  the  class  of  1876,  to  be  distrib- 
uted on  some  future  occasion.  The  ratio  of  women  students  to  men 
was  greater  in  this  than  in  the  two  previous  classes ;  22  of  the  28  cer- 
tificates given  to  this  class  being  awarded  to  the  women  students. 

After  this  ceremony  ended  Dr.  Philbrick  spoke,  as  before  stated.  Dr. 
Miner  then  called  on  Mr.  B.  W.  Putman,  one  of  the  students,  to  reply 
on  behalf  of  the  students  to  the  governor's  address.  Mr.  Putman  made 
3,  brief  address  in  excellent  taste.    In  conclusion  he  said : 

Gentlemen  of  the  board,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  now  and  here  on 
this  Centennial  year,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  nation  has  such  a  scene 
as  this  been  witnessed.  Seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-six  brought  the  stem  con- 
flict that  ushered  in  the  nation's  birth.  The  rolling  years  have  been  passed  in  en- 
larging our  borders,  in  multiplying  and  strengthening  our  resources,  till  now  the 
•demand  of  the  new  century,  as  his  excellency,  has  said,  is  for  recruits  in  that  army 
that  is  being  raised  to  do  service  in  that  "peaceful  battle  of  form,"  and  skill,  and 
taste,  a  battle  that  is  to  be  fought  with  ignorance,  crudity,  and  even  barbarity,  a 
contest  that  must  be  waged  and  that  speedily,  if  we  would  take  and  maintain  an 
honorable  rank  in  the  sisterhood  of  the  nations.  You  have  now  conferred  upon  us 
the  ofiScial  commisBion  of  the  State,  testifying  to  our  fitness  to  do  service  in  this 
cause.  In  accepting  these,  the  first  ever  granted  this  side  the  Atlantic,  we  are 
ready  to  pledge  ourselves  to  go  forth  to  the  contest  wherever  and  whenever  duty  calls 
us  to  the  field. 
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Grentlemen  of  the  board,  we  should  fail  to  express  our  convictions  did  we  let  this 
occasion  pass  without  hearing  testimony  to  the  justice  and  impartiality  which  has 
characterized  the  director  of  this  school  and  his  associates  in  the  awards  of  these 
honors.  If  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  yon  have  laid  upon  him  it  has  been  nec- 
essary for  him  to  humble  our  false  pride  or  wound  our  inordinate  self  conceit,  it  has 
been  done  kindly  and  for  our  good.  If  it  has  been  his  duty  to  censure  indolence  or 
leave  incompetency  "  out  in  the  cold,"  it  has  been  done  in  no  self-glorying  spirit,  with 
no  unnecessary  publicity.  It  has  been  his  mission  to  devise  the  most  comprehensive 
system  of  art  instruction  the  world  has  ever  seen,  in  ancient  or  modern  days,  and  in 
our  efforts  to  fit  ourselves  to  teach  this  subject  it  has  been  his  strong  arm  that  has 
guided,  his  wisdom  that  has  enlightened,  his  enthusiasm  that  has  inspired  us,  and 
with  what  success  the  Centennial  exhibit  will  testify.  And,  now,  with  gratitude  in 
our  hearts  for  his  favors  and  yonrs,  we  are  ready  to  go  forth  to  plant  in  this  State, 
and  here  and  there  all  over  the  land,  the  seeds  of  art  instruction  we  have  gathered. 
May  we  not  reasonably  hope  to  plant  that  seed  which  will  in  its  full  fruition  bring 
forth  a  harvest  of  truth,  of  symmetry,  of  harmony,  and  beauty,  that  will  yet  place  our 
people  beside  those  "Greece  nurtured  in  her  glorious  prime." 

We  have  been,  told  something  of  the  history  of  this  school  by  one  who  was  himself 
one  of  the  chief  actors  in  making  that  history ;  and  may  we  not  believe  that  the  his- 
torian of  the  next  century,  some  Motley,  or  Prescott,  or  Bancroft,  as  his  eye  sweeps 
down  the  long  vista  of  a  hundred  years,  searching  for  the  cause  of  the  glory  of  the 
Republic,  will  speak  of  this  day  and  this  hour  as  the  beginning  of  better  things,  and 
do  that  justice  to  these,  our  benefactors,  which  their  achievements  demand,  bnt 
which  our  powers  are  inadequate  to  express  ? 

Mr.  John  S.  Clark,  partner  of  Osgood  &  Co.,  and  later  of  L.  Prang  & 
Co.,  publishers  of  the  text  books  and  other  works  of  Walter  Smith,  and 
who  had  personally  taken  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  cause  of  in- 
dustrial education,  being  present,  was  called  on  l)y  Dr.  Miner  and  made 
a  few  brief  remarks,  as  did  also  Col.  I.  Edwards  Clarke,  who,  being  ac- 
cidentally present,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins,  was  unexpectedly 
similarly  called  on,  as  representing  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. 

The  exercises  ended  with  a  brief  speech  by  Prof.  Walter  Smith, 
the  director  of  the  school,  in  which  were  succinctly  stated  some  of  the 
arguments  quoted  from  him  at  length  elsewhere  in  this  report.  Among 
other  things  he  said : 

It  was  a  great  achievement  to  see  so  successful  a  beginning  in  the  industrial  cru- 
sade as  this  which  had  been  made  to-day,  the  recognition  that  success  in  art  was  the 
result  of  systematic  training  and  steady  application  to  study.     •     *     * 

Other  countries  have  delivered  themselves  from  a  low  state  of  taste  and  a  barba- 
rous condition  of  manufactures  by  the  means  employed  here  in  this  school;  and  by 
the  verdict  of  the  most  patriotic  of  Americans,  America  to-day  stands  at  the  bottom 
of  the  column  in  art,  manufacture,  and  industrial  taste.     *     *     * 

If  the  same  results  follow  the  establishment  of  a  normal  art  school  in  America  as 
hava'followed  the  same  agency  in  England,  in  twenty-five  years  the  United  States 
will  display  at  a  future  international  exhibition,  like  that  at  Philadelphia,  manu- 
factures which  are  hardly  equalled  and  not  surpassed  by  the  most  artistic  of  foreign 
countries,  and  then  the  country  w^ill  allow  that  this  Normal  Art  School  of  Massachu- 
setts has  been,  indeed,  "  a  little  leaven,  leavening  the  whole  lump." 

We  have  every  reason  to  hope  this  may  be  so  ;  and  this  much  is  certain,  that  by 
no  other  agency  has  the  same  result  been  accomplished,  whilst  the  conditions  of  suc- 
cess are  as  favorable  here  as  elsewhere.    The  students  of  this  school  must  regard 
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themselves  as  pioneers,  who  are  attempting  to  do  by  human  agencies  what  used  to 
be  considered  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  divinely  endowed  persons.  To  study  the 
basis  of  art  and  by  long  practice  learn  the  rationale  of  drawing  and  painting,  as 
you  would  do  in  other  fields  if  your  choice  of  professions  had  led  you  to  law,  medi- 
cine, divinity,  or  science,  seems  to  many  unnecessary,  for  they  contend  the  artist, 
like  the  poet,  is  born,  not  made.  If  we  regard  the  works  of  some  of  these  mle-of- 
thumb  inspired  artists,  it  would  seem  as  though  nature  had  employed  a  journeyman 
to  do  her  work  when  such  were  born.  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  art  work 
produced  by  students  of  this  school  shall  show  the  world  what  intelligent  educated 
artists  can  do,  and  challenge  a  comparison  with  it  of  the  work  of  so-called  inspired 
and  born  artists.  It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years,  in  this  country,  to  worship 
everything  French  in  fine  and  industrial  art,  and  to  run  down  everything  English. 
I  invite  a  comparison  of  the  fine  and  industrial  art  of  the  two  countries  as  exhibited 
at  Philadelphia,  and  am  willing  to  abide  by  the  result  of  a  just  comparison ;  and  I 
say  that  the  distinguished  success  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  that  exhibition  results 
from  a  belief  in  the  value  of  art  education  and  training,  rather  than  in  trusting  to 
vague  and  sentimental  notions  of  natural  endowments. 

We  have  much  to  do  in  this  great  industrial  battle.  Already  we  have  encountered 
opposition  from  the  dreamers  and  sentimentalists,  who  find  it  easier  to  call  names 
than  to  do  any  great  educational  work  themselves.  But  if  you  have  caught  my 
spirit,  you  have  put  your  hand  to  the  plough,  and  intend  neither  to  look  sideway  nor 
backward  until  the  straightest  and  best  furrow  you  can  make  has  been  accomplished. 
When  the  man  who  is  hallooing  at  you  from  the  next  field  can  find  time  to  make  his 
furrow  then  we  can  compare  results,  and  not  till  then.  It  has  been  solacing  and  de- 
lightful to  me  this  day  to  hear  as  thoughtful  and  practical  a  business  man  as  his  excel- 
lency Governor  Rice  say  to  you  that  this  school  and  its  influence  are  a  necessity  for 
Massachusetts.  I  would  go  farther  and  say  that  this  school,  and  such  schools  else- 
where, are  the  only  possible  means  of  restoring  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country. 
We  are  no  longer  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  have  to  be  weighed  in  the 
balances  with  every  manufacturing  eonntry  of  Europe.  Education  alone  will^aid  us 
in  this  comparison,  and  trained  art  teachers  spread  all  over  the  United  States  are  as 
great  a  necessity  as  is  this  Normal  Art  School  in  Massachusetts.  Your  ambition  and 
your  patriotism,  therefore,  may  be  equally  indulged  in  the  pro  secution  of  your  stud- 
ies, and  in  it  I  heartily  wish  you  the  highest  success. 

There  were  in  1876  12  instructors  besides  Mr.  W.  T.  Meek,  the 
curator,  himself  a  competent  teacher  and  thoroughly  familiar  with 
Professor  Smith's  system. 

Professors  Warren  and  Bray  were  not  this  year  attached  to  the 
school. 

All  the  679  pupils  who  attended  the  school  during  the  first  three 
years  were  from  fifty-eight  cities  and  towns  in  the  State,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  12  who  came  from  seven  other  States. 

THE  SCHOOL  AT  THE  CENTENNIAL. 

The  work  of  the  school  was  admirably  represented  at  the  Centennial 
in  Philadelphia,  where,  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  educational 
authorities  was  a  full  exhibition  of  drawings  done  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  State.  These  works  shown  at  Philadelphia  had  been  chosen  from 
the  larger  exhibition  of  such  works  held  in  Boston  in  March,  to  which 
all  the  schools  in  the  State  contributed,  or  were  free  to  contribute. 

Although  the  liformal  Art  School  had  been  established  but  three 
years,  work  of  the  whole  course  of  four  years  was  shown  at  Philadel- 
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phia,  since  the  course  after  the  first  year  is  elective,  and  several  of  the 
pupils  had  taken  the  fourth  year's  work.*  The  exhibition  made  of  the 
^Normal  Art  School  work  attracted  much  attention  and  was  of  special 
interest,  as  it  covered  the  whole  course  of  the  work  proposed  for  the 
public  schools,  since  the  normal  pupils  were  taught  those  things  they 
would  themselves  be  called  on  to  teach  in  the  public  schools. 

The  result  of  this  showing  at  the  Centennial  was  to  disseminate 
throughout  the  country  a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  to  show  how 
thorough  and  effective  was  the  training  given  in  the  Normal  Art  School. 

A  natural  sequence  was  that  many  of  the  graduates  of  the  school  at 
that  time  were  eagerly  sought  by  cities  and  towns  of  other  States,  and 
through  their  instrumentality  the  system  of  industrial  drawing  was  in- 
troduced in  the  public  schools  of  many  widely  separated  communities, 
whose  school  authorities  adopted  the  study  without  delaying  for  State 
action  compelling  its  introduction.  In  this  way  the  impulse  given  to 
the  new  study  by  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  was  widely 
extended. 

In  the  year  ending  June,  1877,  there  was  an  attendance  of  218  pupils, 
147  of  w  hom  were  women.  The  great  numerical  preponderence  of  women 
teachers  in  the  State  is  naturally  shown  in  the  attendance  in  the  State 
normal  schools,  the  training  schools  for  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

The  pupils  of  the  school  were  permitted  free  access  to  the  collections 
of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  which  supplemented  those  of  the  school, 
which  last  were  only  such  as  were  adapted  for  use  in  drawing.  There 
were  about  one  hundred  plaster  casts,  mostly  of  architectural  ornaments, 
leaves,  flowers,  parts  of  the  body,  a  few  busts,  and  a  large  number  of 
engravings,  patterns,  and  models. 

Mr.  Henry  Durant  at  this  time  showed  his  practical  interest  in  the 
school  by  sending  each  week,  from  the  conservatories  of  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, a  box  of  the  choicest  flowers  and  foliage,  for  the  use  of  the  free- 
hand drawing  and  the  flower  painting  classes,  which  thoughtful  kind- 
ness was  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  board  of  visitors  in  their 
annual  report. 

There  was  an  attendance  of  265  during  the  year  1877-'78;  men,  84; 
women,  181.  During  the  year  1878-'79,  a  total  of  181 ;  men,  38 ;  women, 
143.    During  the  year  1879-'80,  a  total  of  245 ;  men,  66 ;  women,  179. 

REMOVAL  TO   WASHINGTON  STREET. 

The  dissatisfaction  that  had  been  for  a  long  time  felt  with  the  School 
street  building  resulted  in  securing  for  the  use  of  the  school  the  prop- 
erty in  the  west  end  of  the  city,  No.  1679  Washington  street,  known 
as  the  "  Deacon  House,"  the  former  residence  of  the  well-known  family 

*  In  Mr.  Stetson's  report  upon  drawing  as  shown  at  the  Centennial,  givun  in  Ap- 
pendix E  to  this  volume,  will  be  found  an  admirable  statement  both  of  the  char- 
acter of  this  exhibition  of  the  drawings  made  by  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  Art  School, 
and  of  the  purpose  and  methods  of  the  school. 
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whose  name  it  bears.  The  large  house,  placed  in  the  midst  of  ample 
grounds,  is  a  stately  well  proportioned  building  of  some  architectural 
pretensions;  while  within,  the  lofty  ceilings  and  grand  halls  admirably 
adapt  themselves  to  the  uses  of  an  art  school. 

Eemoved  from  the  business  centre  of  the  city  and  secluded  within 
its  own  grounds,  it  was  far  more  suitable  for  the  use  of  a  school  largely 
attendecl  by  ladies  than  the  crowded  quarters  before  occupied. 

The  session  of  1880-'81  was  opened  in  the  new  building.  The  larger 
rooms  and  better  light  were  fully  appreciated  by  both  instructors  and 
pupils.  The  school  seemed  about  entering  upon  a  new  era  of  successful 
development.  As  there  had  been  the  experience  of  several  years  to 
guide  the  director  in  perfecting  the  course  of  studies  required  of  the 
several  classes,  the  programme  of  studies  of  the  year  1881,  which  Pro- 
fessor Smith  appends  to  his  pamphlet  prepared  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,*  is  here  given,  as  it  may  fairly  be 
taken  as  a  model  for  similar  schools.  The  proposed  grading  of  studies 
for  that  school,  prepared  by  Professor  Smith,  will  be  given  in  connec- 
tion with  the  account  of  that  institution,  or  inserted  by  itself  in  the 
appendix  to  this  report. 

The  plan  here  given  is  that  of  the  work  given  to  the  students  in  the 
Normal  Art  School  after  an  experience  of  several  years  had  shown  the 
needs  and  the  abilities  of  the  pupils. 

PLAN  AND    PROGKAMME    OF    STUDIES    IN    THE    MASSACHUSETTS    STATE    NORMAL    ART 
SCHOOL,    BOSTON,    U.    S.,    ESTABLISHED  IN  1873. 

Designed  and  arranged  by  Walter  Smith,  principal. 
(Extract  from  the  Official  Circular,  1881.) 

The  certificates  issued  by  the  schools  are  of  four  grades,  viz,  fourth,  third,  secoud, 
and  first,  represeDtiug  four  degrees  of  attainment,  and  the  four  grades  of  school,  viz : 
(1)  Certificate  for  teaching  in  primary  and  intermediate  schools;  (2)  certificate  for 
teaching  in  grammar  schools ;  (3)  certificate  for  teaching  in  high  and  normal  schools ; 
(4)  certificate  for  teaching  in  art  and  technical  schools. 

The  fourth  grade  is  given  for  passing  in  classes  A,  B,  C,  or  D,  and  marks  the  quali- 
fication to  give  instruction  in  art  and  science  schools  As  special  teachers  of  drawing,  and 
for  instructors  of  evening  drawing  schools.  Thediploma  is  given  when  all  four  certifi- 
cates have  been  taken. 

The  third  grade  is  given  for  passing  an  examination  and  producing  a  set  of  works 
which  qualify  the  student  for  high  and  normal  school  instruction. 

The  second  grade  is  given  for  passing  the  examination  in  the  subjects  for  the  gram- 
mar school  school  course. 

*  Popular  Industrial  Art  Education.  The  answer  to  a  question,  "  The  Pennsylva- 
nia Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  Philadelphia,  Pa. .  How  can  this  institution 
best  promote  the  cause  of  popular  industrial  art  education  ?  "  by  Walter  Smith,  art 
master,  London,  England ;  director  of  drawing  in  Boston  1871  to  1881 ;  principal  of 
tbe  Normal  Art  School  of  Massachusetts  ;  and  State  director  of  art  education  in  Mas- 
s.'ichiiHetts.  Boston.  Rand,  Avery  &  Co.,  printers  to  the  Commonwealth,  117  Frank- 
lin street.     1H82.     Pp.  110. 
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The  first  grade  is  that  required  for  teachers  of  the  primary  and  intermediate  schools. 
The  higher  certificate  includes  the  lower.    Thus  a  third  grade  certificate  comprises 
those  of  the  second  and  first  grades,  and  a  fourth  grade  includes  the  three  below  it. 

CEHTIFICATEB  OF  THE  FIRST  QKADB. 

{For  teachers  of  p'ivmary  and  intermeditite  schools.) 
List  of  certificate  drawings  for  permission  to  be  examined. 

Instrumental  drawing. —  (1)  A  sheet  of  geometrical  definitions,  plane  and  solid ;  (2)  a 
sheet  of  blackboard  and  dictation  exercises  aud  elementary  designs. 

Freehand  drawing.— (3)  A  sheet  of  freehand,  outline  ornament,  from  copy;  (4)  a 
sheet  of  model  drawing  from  solid ;  (5)  a  sheet  of  illustrations  for  a  course  of  primary 
school  exercises  for  teaching  drawing  ;  (6)  a  sheet  of  botanical  analysis  and  historic 
ornament. 

Examination  for  certificate. 

The  above  drawings  having  been  submitted  and  approved,  time  examinations  for 
the  completion  of  the  certificate  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  annual  session  as  fol- 
lows :  (1)  Freehand  drawing,  in  outline,  from  copy ;  (2)  freehand  drawing  from  ob- 
jects; (3)  memory  drawing  of  an  original  design;  (4)  dictation  drawing;  (5)  geo- 
metrical drawing ;  (6)  historical  ornament.     Thirty  minutes  given  for  each  subject. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  THE  SECOND  GRADE. 

(For  teaches  ofgrcvmmar  schools.) 
List  of  certificate  drawings  for  permission  to  he  examined. 

Instrumental  drawing. —  (1)  A  sheet  of  geometrical  problems ;  (2)  a  s-heet  of  perspect- 
ive problems,  parallel  and  angular ;  (3)  a  sheet  of  blackboard  and  dictation  exercises, 
and  two  elementary  designs. 

Freehand  drawing. —  (4)  A  sheet  of  model  drawing,  in  outline,  ft-om  solid;  (5)  a  sheet 
of  freehand,  outline  of  ornament,  from  copy  ;  (6)  a  sheet  of  botanical  analysis  of  a 
plant:  (7)  a  sheet  of  historical  ornament  in  outline;  (8)  a  sheet  of  two  applied  de- 
signs for  flat  surfaces ;  (9)  a  sheet  of  illustrations  for  teaching  drawing  in  grammar 

schools. 

Examination  for  certificate. 

The  above  drawings  having  been  submitted  and  approved,  time  examinations  for 
the  completion  of  the  certificate  will  bo  held  at  the  end  of  the  annual  session  as  fo!  • 
lows:  (1)  Freehand  drawing,  in  outline,  from  copy;  (2)  freehand  drawing  from  ob- 
ject^!; (3)  memory  drawings  of  an  original  design  ;  (4)  geometrical  drawing;  (5)  i  er- 
spective  drawing  ;  (6)  historical  ornament.  Forty-five  minutes  given  for  each  sub- 
ject. 

CERTIFICATES  OP  THE  THIRD   GEADB. 

(For  teachers  of  high  and  normal  schools.) 
List  of  certificate  drawings  required  for  permission  to  be  examined. 

Instrumental  drawing. —  (1)  A  sheet  of  geometrical  problems  ;  (ii)  a  sheet  of  perspect- 
ive, including  parallel,  angular,  and  oblique  problems ;  (3)  a  sheet  of  machine 
drawing  from  copies  or  lectures ;  (4)  a  sheet  of  building  construction  from  copies  or 
lectures. 

Freehand  drawing. — (5)  A  sheet  of  model  drawing,  in  outline,  from  the  object;  (6) 
;i  sheet  of  two  model  drawings  in  crayon  or  pencil,  shaded,  from  the  copy  and  object; 
(7)  a  sheet  of  two  model  drawings  in  stump,  shaded,  from  the  copy  and  object;  (iSj 
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a  sheet  of  two  model  drawings,  with  the  brush,  from  the  copy  and  object ;  (9)  a  sheet 
of  two  outline  drawings  from  natural  foliage  and  common  objects;  (10)  a  sheet  of 
design,  one  elementary  and  one  applied ;  (11)  a  sheet  of  botanical  analysis  of  a  plant, 
applied  in  design;  (12)  a  sheet  of  analysis  of  three  styles  of  historic  ornament. 

Exajmination  for  certificate. 

The  above  drawings  having  been  submitted  and  approved,  time  examinations  for 
the  completion  of  the  certificate  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  annual  session  as 
follows:  (1)  Perspective  practice,  one  hour;  (2)  perspective  theory,  one  hour;  (3) 
model  drawing,  shaded  from  solid,  one  hour;  (4)  harmony  of  color,  one  hour;  (5) 
memory  drawing,  one  hour;  (6)  historical  ornauieut,  one  hour;  (7)  machine  drawing, 
one  hour;  (8) building  construction,  one  hour. 

FOR  CLASS  A.   CERTIFICATE  A.   FOHETH  GBADE. 

Elementary  drawing. 


Days. 


Subjects  of  instruction. 


Monday  — 
Tneaday... 
"Wednesday 
Thursday. . 
Fridav 


Certificate  works. 

G-eometry,  orthographic  projection. 

Certificate  works. 

Perspective. 

Certificate  ■works. 

Moilel  drawing,  first  terra. 

Historic  ornament  and  color,  second  term. 

Certificate  works. 

Building  construction. 

Machine  drawing. 

Isometric  projection  and  shadows. 

Normal  exercises. 


Time  sketches  and  test  examinations. 

Unless  an  average  of  fifty  per  cent,  of  marks  in  each  subject  is  obtained,  the  stu- 
dent will  be  ineligible  for  the  certificate  examination.  The  records  of  these  examina- 
tions will  be  kept,  and  along  with  the  results  of  the  certificate  examinations  be  open 
to  those  who  are  consulting  the  records  to  see  the  standing  of  each  student  when 
making  inquiries  for  teachers. 

List  of  certificate  drawings  ((o  ie  done  during  the  course  of  study,  and  handed  in  for  permis- 
sion to  ie  examined). 

Instrumental  drawing. —  (1)  A  sheet  of  geometrical  problems ;  (2)  a  sheet  of  perspect- 
ive problems ;  (3)  a  sheet  of  orthographic  projection ;  (4)  a  sheet  of  machine  drawing ; 
<5)  a  sheet  of  details  of  building  construction ;  (6)  a  sheet  of  isometric  projection  ;  (7) 
Si  sheet  of  projection  of  shadows. 

Freehand  drawing. —  (8)  A  sheet  of  model  drawing  in  pencil  outline ;  (9)  a  sheet  of 
niodel  drawing,  shaded  in  chalk;  (10)  a  sheet  of  model  drawing,  shaded  in  sepia, 
India  ink,  or  neutral  tint;  (11)  a  sheet  of  model  drawiug,  rubbed  or  stumped;  (12) 
an  outline  drawiug  of  ornament,  from  the  cast,  in  pencil;  (13)  an  outline  drawing  of 
foliage  from  nature;  (14)  an  outline  drawing  of  the  human  figure  from  the  fiat;  (15) 
an  outline  drawing  of  animal  form  from  the  cast;  (16)  an  outline  drawing  of  a  piece 
of  furniture,  chair,  table,  &c. ;  (17)  a  shaded  drawing,  in  chalk,  with  point  oi  stump, 
of  ornament,  from  the  cast ;  (18)  a  shaded  drawing,  in  sepia  or  India  ink,  from  the  cast ; 
{19)  an  original  design,  to  fill  a  geometric  form,  from  a  plant;  (20)  a  design  for  one  of 
the  six  subjects  given  below ;  (21)  specitnen  lessons  in  blackboard  drawing  and  dicta- 
tion drawing ;  (22)  a  painting,  in  water  color,  of  a  flower,  from  copy ;  (23)  analyses 
of  styles  of  historic  ornament ;  (24)  botanical  analy.sis  of  a  plant,  for  the  purpose  of 
design,  and  four  designs  from  it. 
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Design  for  flat  surf  ace. —  (1)  Design  for  encaustic  tile;  (2)  design  for  a  book  cover; 

(3)  design  for  a  cotton  print ;  (4)  design  for  an  oil  cloth ;  (5)  design  for  a  -vraU  paper; 
(6)  design  for  lace. 

The  elementary  design  is  to  be  made  during  the  first,  and  the  applied  design  dur- 
ing the  second,  term. 

Examination  for  certificate. 

The  above  drawings  having  been  submitted  and  approved,  time  examinations  for 
the  completion  of  the  certificate  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  annual  session  in  the 
following  subjects : 

(1)  Plane  geometrical  drawing;  (2)  perspective  practice;  (3)  perspective  theorj-; 

(4)  orthographic  projection;  (5)  machine  drawing ;  (6)  isometric  projection  and  pro- 
jection of  shadows;  (7)  building  construction;  (8)  model  drawing  from  solid;  (9) 
drawing  from  memory;  (10)  drawing  from  dictation;  (11)  historical  ornament;  (12) 
harmony  of  color. 

FOR  CL^SB  B.     CEBTIFICATE  B.     FOUBTB  GBADE. 

Foitn,  color,  and  industrial  design. 


Monday 

Tuesday 

"Wednesday. 
Thursday . . . 


Days. 


H 

^Friday ]^    ^ 


Hours. 


11 


to  1 
to  4 
to    1 


to  1 
to   4 

toll 
to  1 
to  4 
to  1 
to    4 


Subjects  of  instruction. 


Painting.    Certificate  works. 

Lecture.    Perspective. 

Painting.    Certificate  works. 
C  Cliarcoal  time  sketch.    Figure. 
I  Water  color  time  sketch.    Figure. 

Painting.    Certificate  works. 

Time  sketch  in  oil. 

Painting.    Certificate  works. 

Time  sketch  in  water  color. 

Anatomv. 

Painting.    Certificate  works. 

Lecture.    Historic  schools.    Applied  design. 


The  three  time  sketches  n)ade  each  week  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  principal  every 
Friday,  and  will  be  marked  by  him.  Unless  an  average  of  fifty  per  cent,  of  marks  per 
week  for  twenty-five  weeks  is  obtained,  the  student  will  be  Ineligible  for  the  final  ex- 
amination for  certificate.  The  records  of  these  examinations  will  be  kept,  and,  along 
with  the  results  of  the  certificate  examinations,  be  open  to  those  who  are  consulting 
the  records  to  see  the  standing  of  each  student  when  making  inquiries  for  teachers. 

Painting. —  List  of  certificate  work  (to  he  done  during  the  course  of  study,  and  handed  in  for 

permission  to  he  examined). 

Fainting  in  water-colors. —  (1)  Flower  and  foiiage  from  nature,  without  background  ; 
(2)  fruit  and  still  life  from  nature,  with  background  ;  (3)  landscape  painting  from  an 
approved  example ;  (4)  head  from  nature. 

Drawings. — (5)  Monochrome  study  of  antique  figure  from  cast ;  (6)  skeleton  of  same ; 
(7)  muscles  of  same;  (8)  study  from  the  living  model ;  (9)  perspective — shadows,  re- 
flections, and  aerial — three  examples  on  one  sheet. 

Painting  in  tempera. —  (10)  Study  of  ornament  or  arabesque,  in  color,  from  copy. 

Painting  in  oil. —  (11)  Study  in  monochrome  from  cast  of  human  figure;  (12)  group, 
as  a  study  of  composition  and  color,  of  objects  or  still  life. 

Design  in  color;  surface  decoration. —  (1)  Design  for  a  breakfast  or  dinner  service  ; 
(2)  design  for  a  tablecloth  or  window  curtain  ;  (3)  design  for  a  wall  or  ceiling  deco- 
ration, fresco  or  paper  hanging  ;  (4)  design  for  a  lace  curtain ;  (5)  design  for  a  carpet 
or  drugget ;  (6)  design  for  a  certificate  or  diploma. 
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The  Btndent  is  to  produce  two  designs  selected  from  the  above  list,  one  of  which 
will  be  retained  by  the  school,  in  addition  to  one  certificate  work.  One  design  is  to 
be  executed  in  each  term. 

All  certificate  works  to  be  on  imperial  sheets  or  canvas. 

Examination  for  certificate. 

Practice. —  (1)  Time  sketch,  in  oil,  of  a  group,  objects,  and  still  life,  four  hours ;  (2) 
time  sketch,  in  water  colors,  of  a  head  from  living  model,  four  hours ;  the  same  of 
a  group,  four  hours ;  (3)  time  sketch,  in  light  and  shade,  of  a  cast  of  ornament, 
three  hours. 

Theory. —  (4)  Paper  on  the  harmony  of  color,  illustrated  by  sketches,  three  hours ; 
(5)  paper  on  the  origin  and  chemistry  of  colors,  and  on  the  technical  terras  used  in 
painting,  one  hour ;  (6)  paper  on  the  application  of  surface  ornament  to  industrial 
purposes,  two  hours ;  (7)  paper  on  the  principles  and  styles  of  the  historic  schools 
of  painting,  two  hours;  (8)  anatomy:  drawing  of  the  bones  and  muscles,  four 
hours ;  (9)  perspective,  aerial,  shadows,  and  reflections,  three  hours ;  (10)  descrip- 
tion of  lithography,  wood  engraving,  etching,  steel  engraving,  porcelain  painting, 
lace  making  by  hand  and  machine,  fresco  painting,  mosaic  woi  k  in  glass  and  stone, 
inlays,  glass  staining  and  painting,  encaustic  tile,  stencilling,  Palissy  ware.  Majolica, 
Delia  Robbia  ware,  Wedgewood  ware,  four  hours. 

FOE  CLASS  C.     CBETIFICATE  0.     FOUETH  QEADB. 

The  constructive  arts  {architectural  design — machine  drawing,  construction,  anddesign — de- 
soriptive  geometry —  topographical  drawing  and  ship  draughting). 


Days. 

Honrs. 

Subjects  of  iustrDotion. 

9  to   4 

f    9to   1 

(    2to  4 
9  to   4 
f    9to   1 
I     2  to   4 
5     9  to    1 
i     2to   4 

Class  work.    Building  constructioii. 

C  Desoriptivo  geometry. 
Lecture.     <  Topographical  drawing  and  ship 

(     draughting. 

Class  wort. 

Tuesday 

Lecture.    Machine  drawing,  &o. 

Triday 

Lecture.    Building  construction. 

Test  examinations  will  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  each  month.  Unless  an 
average  of  fifty  per  cent,  of  marks  is  obtained  in  each  subject,  the  student  will  be  in- 
eligible for  the  certificate  examination.  The  records  of  these  examinations  will  be 
kept,  and,  along  with  the  results  of  the  certificate  examinations,  be  open  to  those  who 
are  consulting  the  records  to  see  the  standing  of  each  student  when  making  inquiries 
for  teachers. 

List  of  certificate  worlcs  {to  be  executed  during  the  course  of  study,  and  hunded  in  for  per- 
mission to  be  examined). 

[All  drawings  to  be  on  imperial  paper,  29i  by  21J  inches.] 

Architectural  design  and  building  construction. —  (1)  Design  for  a  house  or  public  build- 
ing, showing  plans,  elevations,  sections,  and  perspective,  on  one  sheet ;  (2)  struct- 
ural details,  on  an  enlarged  scale,  of  floors,  windows,  roof,  and  staircase,  of  the  first 
subject ;  (3)  monograph  of  the  three  ancient  or  three  mediaeval  or  three  modern  styles 
of  architecture  and  ornament ;  (4)  drawing  of  a  building  to  scale  from  actual  meas- 
urement of  the  structure ;  plans  and  two  geometric  elevations. 

Machine  drawing,  construction,  and  design. —  (5)  Sheet  of  screws,  plaus,  and  elevations ; 
(6)  sheet  of  wheels,  spur,  bevel,  cams,  eccentrics,  gearing ;  (7)  plan,  elevation,  and 
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sectioD  of  11  locomotive  or  stationary  engine,  from  copy ;  (8)  drawing  from  the  actual 
object,  as  a  drill,  pump,  or  any  other  machine,  two  views. 

DescHjHwe  geometri/  and  topograjihical  drawijig.  —  (9)  Sheet  of  illustrations,  in  outline, 
from  lectures  on  descriptive  geometry  ;  development  of  snrfaces  ;  (10)  sheet  of  inter- 
sections of  solids  and  projection  ofshiidows,  tinted;  (11)  ship  draughting,  two  views 
and  section  of  a  boat  or  ship  ;  (12)  topographical  drawing  of  an  estate  from  actual 
survey,  or  from  data  given  ;  colored,  and  buildings  sketched  in  outline. 

Designs  for  ornamentation  of  hulldings. 

(1)  Design  for  sculptured  ornament  in  stone  or  marble,  or  enriched  moulding  or 
frieze;  (2)  design  for  an  encaustic  tile  pavement  for  hall  or  passage  ;  (3)  design  for 
an  open  fireplace  or  mantle,  using  tiles ;  (4)  design  for  a  stained  glass  window  ;  (5) 
design  for  a  cresting  for  a  roof  in  metal  or  terra-cotta;  (6)  design  for  a  mosaic  panel, 
or  inlay,  or  marquetrie. 

The  student  is  to  produce  three  designs  selected  from  the  above  list,  one  of  which 
■will  be  retained  by  the  school,  in  addition  to  one  certificate  work.  Two  designs  are 
to  be  executed  during  the  first  term,  and  one  during  the  second.  They  are  to  be  on 
imperial  sheets. 

Examination  for  certifi.oate. 

Architectural  design. —  (1)  Paper  on  the  styles  of  architecture  and  ornament  illus- 
trated in  the  monograph,  four  hours ;  (2)  paper  on  building  construction  in  the  several 
materials  used,  three  hours;  (3)  design  for  a  building  in  the  style  employed  for  the 
certificate  work,  complying  with  given  conditions;  sketches  required,  six  hours;  (4) 
design  for  details  of  ornament,  three  hours. 

Machine  drawing. —  (5)  Paper  on  details  of  machinery,  six  hours;  (6)  drawing  from 
an  actual  machine  to  scale,  placed  in  the  examination  room,  six  hours. 

Topographji,  descriptive  geometry,  and  ship-draughting. —  (7)  Paper  on  solid  geometry, 
six  hours;  (8)  survey  of  an  estate,  six  hours;  (9)  drawing  from  memory  of  the  ship- 
draughting  certificate  work,  six  hours. 

FOE  CLASS  D.     CERTIFICATE  D.      FOUKTH  OKADK. 

Sculpture  and  design  in  the  round  —  modelling  and  casting. 


Days. 


Snlvjects  of  instruction. 


Monday  . . . 
Tuesday . . . 
Wednestlay 
Thursday  . 
Friday 


Modelling.    Certificate  worka. 
Modelling.    Time  sketcli  in  clay. 
Modelling.    Certificate  works. 
i)r.iwin,ir.    Ximo  sketch  in  charcoaL 
Modelling.    Certificate  "works. 
Lecture.    Applied  design. 
Modelling.    Certificate  "works. 
An.itomy.    Time  sketch  in  clay. 
Casting. 
Casting. 


The  two  time  sketches  made  each  week  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  principal  every 
Friday,  and  will  be  marked  by  him.  Unless  an  average  of  fifty  per  cent,  of  marks  per 
■week  for  twenty- five  "weeks  is  obtained,  the  student  will  be  ineligible  for  the  final 
examination  for  certificate.  Ti  me  sketches  on  a  flat  surface,  to  be  of  uniform  half  im- 
perial size,  and,  if  in  the  round,  to  be  fourteen  inches  in  height.  All  to  be  signed  and 
dated.  The  records  of  these  examinations  will  be  kept  and,  along  with  the  results  of 
the  certificate  examination,  be  open  to  those  who  are  consulting  the  records  to  see  the 
standing  of  each  student  -when  making  inquiries  for  teacliers. 
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List  of  certificate  worha  {to  he  executed  during  the  course  of  study,  for  permission  to  he  exam- 
ined). 

[All  works  to  be  of  imperial  or  half-imperial  size,  or  to  be  in  the  round.] 

Ornament  and  animal  form. —  (1)  Historical  ornament  in  one  style  from  tlie  cast ;  (2) 
study  of  ornament  from  flat  copy ;  (3)  a  design  for  a  capital,  spandrel,  panel,  rosette, 
or  enriched  moulding,  executed  the  full  size,  for  stone,  wood,  iron,  or  terra  cotta ;  (4) 
model  of  flowers  or  foliage,  from  nature,  in  relief,  or  statuette  of  an  animal,  or  an 
animal  in  relief. 

Human  figure. —  (5)  Portrait  head  from  n'ature,  life  size,  in  the  round  or  relief ;  (6) 
bass-relief  from  antique  figure  in  the  round;  (7)  anatomical  rendering  of  an  antique 
figure ;  (8)  model  in  relief  from  a-  print  or  drawing  of  a  human  figure  or  head ;  (9) 
bust,  life  size,  from  the  antique;  (10)  study  from  the  life,  in  relief  or  the  round  of 
the  whole  figure. 

Casts. —  (11)  Cast  from  nature  of  an  arm, hand,  foot,  or  mask;  (12)  cast  from 
nature  of  foliage,  fruit,  or  flowers;  (13)  casts  from  a  piece  mould,  sulphur  mould, 
and  gelatine  mould,  m.ade  by  the  student  from  his  own  models  or  selected  works. 

Designs  in  theround;  drawings. — (I)  Design  for  a  work  in  cast  or  wrought  iron,  as  a 
grate  railing,  etc. ;  (2)  design  for  a  piece  of  furniture  in  which  wood  carving  is  em- 
ployed ;  (3)  design  for  a  sculptured  ornament  in  stone,  marble,  or  terra  cotta,  or  for  a 
frieze  ;  (4)  design  for  a  centrepiece  for  a  ceiling,  to  be  made  in  plaster;  (."))  design  for 
a  vase,  pitcher,  flagon,  goblet,  or  tankard,  in  the  precious  metals ;  (Ci)  design  for  an  en- 
riched shaft  of  a  column  or  a  spandrel,  introducing  the  human  or  animal  figure. 

The  student  is  to  produce  four  designs  selected  from  the  above  list,  one  of  which 
will  be  retained  by  the  school  as  a  specimen  of  the  student's  work,  in  addition  to  the 
cast  model.     Two  designs  are  to  be  executed  in  each  term  on  imperial  sheets. 

Examination  for  certificate ;  theory. — (1)  Paper  on  sculptured  ornament  of  the  his- 
torical schools,  three  hours ;  (2)  paper  on  design  applied  to  objects  in  the  round, 
viz,  plaster,  terra-cotta,  woodwork  (constructional  and  sculptural)  metal  (cast  and 
wrought),  stone,  marble,  &c.,  three  hours ;  (3)  paper  on  anatomy  of  the  human  skele- 
ton and  muscles,  four  hours;  (4)  paper  on  sculpture  of  the  human  figure,  three  hours. 

Practice. —  (5)  To  sketch  in  clay  a  relief  copy  of  a  piece  of  ornment  from  the  cast  or  a 
shaded  copy,  three  hours  ;  cast  of  the  same,  three  hours  ;  (6)  to  model  a  relief  from 
the  entire  figure  iu  the  round,  four  hours  ;  (7)  to  model  a  bust  or  statuette  from  the 
antique  or  life  or  shaded  copy,  four  hours ;  (8)  to  make  a  charcoal  sketch  of  a  head 
from  nature,  life  size,  four  hours. 

Notice  concerning  certificate  works. 

Four  of  the  ten  certificate  models  are  to  be  of  imperial  size,  or  in  the  round ;  and 
one  is  to  be  cast  by  the  student,  and  left  in  the  school  as  a  specimen. 

The  works  are  to  be  an  example  of  bass-relief,  of  mezzo  or  mixed  relief,  alto-relief, 
or  the  round ;  one  only  of  which  (the  selected  work)  will  be  required  to  be  cast. 

HBGULATIOKS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  only  works  allowed  to  be  executed  in  the  school  are  those  required  by  the  lect- 
urers or  instructors  to  illustrate  their  lectures  or  lessons,  or  those  on  the  list  of  cer- 
tificate works,  or  time  sketches.* 

The  certificate  works  must  be  made  on  half  imperial  sheets  of  paper  or  canvas  (15 
by  21i),  except  in  Classes  B,  C,  and  D,  which  must  be  on  imperial  sheets,  canvases,  or 
grounds. 

All  materials  and  apparatus  required  are  to  be  provided  by  the  students  at  their 
own  cost ;  no  examples  for  instruction  can  be  removed  from  the  school  by  the  stu- 

*  Time  sketches,  and  all  works  other  than  certificate  works  which  may  be  of  use  in 
illustrating  the  courses  of  instruction  ))ur8ued  iu  the  school,  will  be  retained  in  it. 
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1 
dents ;  and  any  damage  done  to  the  property  of  the  school  will  have  to  he  made  good 

hy  the  teacher,  in  whose  class  it  occurs,  and  who  is  anthorized  to  recover  the  cost  of 

damage  from  the  student  causing  it. 

The  attendance  of  the  students  will  he  registered  daily,  and  ahsence  from  the  classes 
must  he  explained  to  the  instructors. 

At  the  class  lectures  the  sketches  and  illustrations  made  or  used  by  the  lecturers  or 
instructors  are  to  he  reproduced  hy  each  student,  accompanied  by  such  written  de- 
scriptions as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

There  will  he  a  recess  from  1  to  2  P.  M.,  between  the  morning  and  afternoon  ses- 
sions. 

Each  lecturer  will  require  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  be  done  by  the  students  be- 
tween one  lecture  and  another.  This  home  work  must  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
school  work,  as  much  so  as  that  done  in. the  lecture  room  or  studio. 

The  text  books  used  or  required  for  reference  will  be  indicated  by  the  lecturer  on 
the  several  subjects.  Any  certificate  work  which,  iu  the  opinion  of  the  principal, 
does  not  show  sufficient  skill  to  qualify  the  student  to  teach  the  subject  will  be  re- 
jected, and  another  must  be  made. 

Every  student  will  be  provided  with  a  locker,  in  which  to  keep  boards  and  draw- 
ing materials.  On  receiving  the  key,  the  student  must  deposit  $1  as  a  guaranty  that 
the  key  will  be  returned ;  when  it  is  returned  the  money  will  be  repaid. 

A  student  can  be  advanced  from  one  class  to  another  only  on  completion  of  the 
whole  set  of  certificate  works  of  the  class  be  is  in,  and  a  stqdeut  who  passes  any  sub- 
ject of  examination  cannot  be  reexamined  in  the  same.  A  student  can  be  a  member 
of  only  one  class  during  one  session,  unless  permission  be  given  by  the  principal. 

VIII. 

OFFICIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL  ART  SCHOOL  AS  GIVEN  IN 
THE  ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  BOARD  OF  EDU- 
CATION. 

In  the  reports  annually  made  to  the  State  legislature  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  board  of  education,  the  "  board  of  visitors,"  and  the  State 
director  of  art  education,  so  far  as  these  reports  refer  to  the  Formal  Art 
School,  there  is  contained  the  official  history  of  the  school.  The  follow- 
ing extracts  from  some  of  these  reports  give  a  view  of  its  small  begin- 
nings and  healthy  development  under  the  inspiring  influence  and  direc- 
tion of  Walter  Smith,  who  is  to  be  credited  with  the  plan  of  instruction, 
management,  and  success  of  the  school;  and  that  it  was  wonderfully 
successful  these  official  statements  emphatically  demonstrate. 

When  the  harmonious  relations  between  the  head  of  the  school  and 
the  governing  board  were  unfortunately  disturbed  some  decisive  change 
was  to  be  predicted.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that,  owing  to  this 
disruption  of  friendly  relations,  the  era  of  the  development  of  the  school 
under  the  guidance  of  Walter  Smith  has  so  soon  become  history. 

We  shall,  however,  from  these  oflflcial  records  of  the  progress  of  the 
school  readily  realize  how  rapid  and  successful  had  been  this  develop- 
ment. 

SOME   PHBLIMINAEY   CONSIDERATIONS. 

But  before  proceeding  with  this  ofiScial  history  it  seems  proper,  iu 
view  of  the  recent  events  by  which  Professor  Smith  was  removed  from 
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the  field  of  his  labors  and  his  triumphs,  and  more  especially  in  depreca- 
tion of  the  hostile  criticism  of  the  school  lately  uttered  by  high  ofttcial 
authorities,  to  state,  as  clearly  as  may  be,  the  conditions  under  which 
this  school  was  founded  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 

THE  PROBLBM  WHICH  THE  NOKMAL  ART  SCHOOL  WAS  DESIGNED  TO  S.OLVE. 

In  considering  this  school,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  "  sui 
generis."  It  was  an  experiment  devised  to  meet  a  need  hitherto  unfore- 
seen. No  European  model  could  be  exactly  followed,  by  reason  of  the 
want  of  similarity  between  the  public  schools  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States ;  while,  so  far  as  art  training  schools  in  the  United  States  were 
concerned,  there  was  nothing  to  suggest  it.  Upon  the  pedagogic  side 
there  were,  it  is  true,  the  normal  schools,  devised  for  the  training  of 
teachers  for  the  public  schools — which,  by  the  way,  in  the  United  States, 
were  first  established  in  Massachusetts — and  these  doubtless  suggested 
the  name,  and  in  some  sort  the  plan ;  for  the  first  need  to  be  met  in  the 
introduction  of  this  new  study  was  the  lack  of  persons  who  knew  how 
to  teach  it. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  providing  of  ample  educational  facilities 
for  thorough  training  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  new  study, 
was  the  one  essential  prerequisite  condition  for  the  ultioiate  success  of 
this  novel  educational  movement,  and,  therefore,  an  institution  in 
which  the  highest  order  of  art  instruction  could  be  obtained  was  to  be 
established ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  of  vital  importance,  if  the  new 
experiment  was  to  be  fairly  tried,  that  the  pressing  demand  for  teach- 
ers capable  of  instructing  the  public  school  children  in  the  simplest 
elements  of  drawing,  should  be  met  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
It  was  in  view  of  this  urgent  need,  that  many  of  the  pupils  who  first 
entered  the  school  did  so  with  no  intention  of  prosecuting  their  studies 
through  the  four  years  necessary  to  secure  the  diploma  of  art  master 
or  art  mistress.  Their  object  was,  as  soon  as  might  be,  to  get  a  right 
start,  to  learn  enough  to  be  able  to  teach  in  the  primary  public  schools, 
although  in  many  instances  they  came  with  the  hope  of  returning  for 
further  instruction. 

THE  FIRST  DEMAND   ON  THE   SCHOOL. 

The  problem  was  to  provide  in  the  shortest  possible  time  teachers 
capable  of  introducing  the  study  into  the  public  schools.  The  trained 
art  master  or  art  mistress,  who  had  faithfully  completed  all  the  pre- 
scribed courses  of  study  and  who  had  merited  the  diploma,  would  un- 
doubtedly be  qualified  to  undertake  the  direction  of  the  drawing  in  all 
the  public  schools  of  a  town  or  city ;  to  instruct  the  teachers,  to  super- 
vise the  schools,  and  to  develop  the  system  from  the  primary  to  the 
high  schools ;  but  many  teachers  are  required  for  one  such  superintend- 
ent, so,  as  we  have  seen,  provision  was  also  made  for  instructing  such 
teachers.    It  will  then  be  readily  understood  that  the  measure  of  suc- 
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cess  of  this  institution  is  by  no  means  to  be  restricted  to  the  number  of 
those  who  graduate ;  that  is,  receive  its  diploma.  Those  are  analogous 
only  to  the  school  superintendents  of  cities  or  towns.  Nor  is  its  success 
to  be  even  limited  by  the  proportion  of  those  who  obtain  certificates  in 
one  or  more  branches,  because  many  pupils  who  do  not  pursue  any  one 
single  branch  far  enough  to  be  entitled  to  rank  as  masters  in  this  or 
that  class  of  the  study,  which  is  what  the  certificate  signifies,  may  yet 
be  sufflciently  well  trained  in  each  of  the  branches  to  amply  qualify 
them  to  carry  the  pupils  of  the  primary,  intermediate,  or  even  the 
grammar  schools,  through  the  course  laid  down  for  those  schools.  The 
primary  object  of  this  school  is,  then,  to  qualify  teachers  for  the  public 
schools ;  the  ultimate  object  is  to  give  the  most  thorough  possible  train- 
ing and  knowledge  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  art  of  teaching  draw- 
ing, and  also  all  technical  knowledge  of  art  as  applied  to  industry. 

THE   COMPLETE   WORK  OP   THE   8CHOOI.  NOT  POSSIBLE   AT  FIRST. 

The  fullest  development  of  the  school  in  its  direct  influence  upon  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  State  can  never  be  properly  tested  till 
the  scholars  who  enter  it  come  to  it  as  perfectly  trained  and  prepared  as 
a  continuous  drilling  in  the  progressive  system  of  drawing,  as  arranged 
from  the  primary  schools  through  the  high  schools,  by  Walter  Smith, 
will  prepare  them ;  then,  when  the  N'ormal  Art  School  receives  pupils 
into  its  lowest  class  as  thoroughly  prepared  for  its  course  of  study  as 
are  the  freshmen  who  enter  the  halls  of  Harvard  or  Yale  in  the  studies 
there  required,  it  will  be  time  to  make  the  test  of  the  standing  and 
success  of  the  Normal  Art  School,  the  ratio  which  the  graduates,  those 
who  receive  the  diploma  of  art  master  or  art  mistress,  bear  to  the  whole 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  on  its  lists,  but  not  till  then. 

INHERENT  DIFFICULTIES. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  Walter  Smith  knew  nothing  experi- 
mentally about  American  public  schools,  and  understood  as  little  as 
do  most  Englishmen,  self  assertive  and  positive,  both  by  nature  and 
training,  how  to  get  along  smoothly  with  that  peculiar  combination  of 
independence  and  sensitiveness,  of  self  assertion  and  willingness  to 
learn,  which  is  characteristic  of  Americans;  and  when,  further,  it  is  re- 
membered that  those  most  friendly  to  the  introduction  of  the  new 
study  knew  little  about  it  technically,  while  Walter  Smith  was  abso- 
lutely master  of  the  necessary  knowledge,  though  ignorant  of  the  ways 
of  American  teachers  and  the  peculiarities  of  American  schools  and  of 
American  society,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  there  was,  eventually,  fric- 
tion and  difficulty,  but  that  there  was  ever  anything  else.  It  speaks 
v.olume8  for  the  bigness  of  brain  and  heart,  not  only  of  Mr.  Smith,  but 
of  the  leading  educational  officials  of  that  day  in  Boston,  that  so  much 
was  so  successfully  accomplished.  Among  others,  to  Mr.  Philbrick  as 
the  official  head  of  the  city  schools,  credit  for  this  is  due. 
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Mr.  Smith,  in  showing  himself  capable  of  combining  the  excellencies 
of  other  than  English  systems  with  the  best  English  methods,  and  of 
adapting  them  all  to  the  needs  of  these  new  conditions,  justified  the 
judgment  of  the  Sonth  Kensington  authorities  who  had  indorsed  his  fit- 
ness for  this  great  and  difilcult  work. 

STATE  SUPERVISION  OF  THE   SCHOOL. 

The  State  board  of  education  designates  certain  of  its  members 
known  as  "visitors,"  to  have  special  charge  of  the  several  normal 
schools.  The  new  ''normal"  school  was  in  like  manner  placed  in 
charge  of  its  own  "board  of  visitors."  The  several  reports  of  the  visit- 
ors are  appended  to  the  annual  report  of  the  board. 

The  first  board  of  visitors  of  the  Normal  Art  School  were  appointed 
in  December,  1873.  They  were  Messrs.  John  D.  Philbrick,  A.  A.  Miner, 
Phillips  Brooks,  and  Joseph  White. 

OPFICIAl  REPORTS. 

Their  first  report  appears  in  the  volume  of  the  Thirty- seventh  Annual 
Eeport  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for  1872-'73,  and  begins  as  follows: 

The  most  important  event  of  the  past  year  connected  with  the  educational  interests 
of  the  Commonwealth  was,  doubtless,  the  establishment  of  the  State  Normal  Art 
School.  It  is  a  small  institution,  with  totally  unsuitable  and  inadequate  accommo- 
dations, and  is  carried  on  at  an  insignificant  cost,  compared  with  the  vast  industrial 
interests  it  is  designed  to  promote.  But  its  importance  is  seen  in  the  purposes  which 
it  is  intended  to  subserve.  It  is  an  essential  element  in  that  system  of  agencies  which 
the  government  of  the  State  is  beginning  to  put  into  operation  for  the  purpose  of 
diffusing  art  culture,  not  only  as  an  indispensable  constituent  of  a  competent  general 
education,  but  as  a  means  of  enabling  our  manufacturers  to  compete  more  success- 
fully with  the  manufacturers  of  Europe. 

The  report  proceeds  at  some  length,  and  shows  on  the  part  of  the  board 
a  clear  comprehension  of  the  problem  set  before  the  State,  namely,  the 
need  of  improved  artistic  training  if  Massachusetts  was  to  hold  its  own 
in  manufactures,  and  the  best  methods  of  imparting  such  training.  Full 
details  of  the  organization  of  the  school  are  given  in  an  appendix  to  their 
report. 

As  the  account  already  given  of  the  first  commencement  of  the  Normal 
Art  School  includes  a  statement  of  the  origin  of  the  school  and  of  its 
progress  for  the  first  three  years,  made  by  those  most  familiar  with  the 
facts,  the  official  reports  covering  that  period  of  its  history  are  here 
omitted. 

In  the  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education,  for  1875,  the  report  proper  states  that  while  many  regarded 
the  experiment  of  a  State  Normal  Art  School  as  of  very  doubtful  util- 
ity, "  its  success  has  more  than  justified  the  hopes  of  its  friends."  The 
need  of  art  training  in  the  State  is  emphasized,  and  full  statistics  of  the 
attendance  on  the  Normal  Art  School  are  given. 

The  "  board  of  visitors  iil  charge  of  the  Normal  Art  School,"  under 
date  of  December  29,  1875,  declare  that  "it  is  the  child  of  necessity," 
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*  *  *  and  that  as  soon  as  opened  "it  became  apparent  at  once  that 
it  met  a  public  need; "  they  then  state  the  insufficiency  of  the  previous 
accommodations,  and  announce  the  removal  to  School  street.  Of  the 
rooms  there  they  say:  "Though  not  everything  that  could  be  desired, 
they  are  a  very  great  improvement  upon  the  accommodations  previously 
had.  They  are  ten  in  number,  three  of  them  being  large,  furnishing 
ample  space  for  lectures,    »    *    *  "  and  close  with  the  statement  that — 

The  director,  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  whose  oflSce  is  in  tlie  building,  lectures  and  other- 
wise gives  close  attention  to  all  departments.  The  visitors  are  gratified  with  the 
condition  of  the  school  and  the  progress  it  appears  to  be  making.  They  cannot  doubt 
that  it  is  exerting  a  happy  Influence,  both  by  its  example  and  through  the  pupils  it 
sends  out,  upon  the  interests  of  art  education  throughout  the  country.  It  is  believed 
that  its  contributions  will  add  not  a  little  to  the  interest  of  the  art  department  of  the 
approaching  Centennial  Exhibition,  as  it  has  added  to  the  several  annual  exhibits  in 
this  city. 

The  appropriation  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  school  for  1875  was  ^9,000,  exclu- 
sive of  incidentals.    The  expenses,  including  incidentals,  have  been  $10,987.25. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  A.  MINER, 
GARDINER  G.  HUBBARD, 
PHILLIPS  BROOKS, 
HENRY  CHAPIN, 

Fieitors. 
Deeemier  29,  1875. 

The  State  director  of  art  education,  after  giving  details  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  school  to  its  new  quarters,  discusses  at  some  length  the 
intention,  character,  and  experiences  of  the  school,  as  follows : 

In  these  first  years  of  existence,  the  Normal  Art  School  cannot  display  either  the 
character  of  its  courses  of  study  or  the  skill  of  its  instructors,  for  its  students  come  to 
commence  the  study  of  art,  rather  than  to  perfect  their  knowledge.  To  understand  its 
true  position  with  regard  to  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  its  pupils,  we  should  imagine 
one  of  the  State  normal  schools  having  for  entering  pupils,  year  by  year,  those  who 
can  neither  read,  write,  nor  cipher ;  that  would  place  it  in  general  education  in  a  cor- 
responding position  to  the  one  occupied  by  the  Normal  Art  School  in  art  education. 
This  may  seem  a  strong  statement,  but  it  is  absolutely  true;  for  out  of  the  600  stu- 
dents examined  for  admission  to  the  school  during  the  past  three  years,  there  have 
not  been  10  whose  drawing  of  a  simple  geometric  solid  was  true  in  form,  and  I  have 
every  paper  yet  worked  ready  at  hand  to  verify  the  statement.  Let  critics  who  may 
know  what  the  word  normal  means  applied  to  a  school  remember  this  condition  of 
things  when  impatient  of  immediate  results  from  the  establishment  of  the  school. 
And  when  it  is  remembered  that  for  the  accommodation  of  our  300  students  we  have 
not  as  much  room  as  there  is  on  any  one  floor  of  any  other  normal  school  building  in 
the  State,  it  will  be  seen  that  even  other  circumstances  are  not  particularly  favor- 
able. Nevertheless,  the  premises  now  occupied  on  School  street  are  such  an  infinite 
improvement  on  the  past  that  we  are  strengthened  to  hope  for  the  future.  It  has 
been  the  task  of  the  present  officers  to  show,  as  pioneers,  what  may  be  done;  it  will 
be  the  more  fortunate  prerogative  of  their  successors  to  accomplish  this  ideal  of  the 
future,  what  should  be  done.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  impose  a  small  subscrip- 
tion of  $20  a  year  on  the  students,  because  of  the  expenses  of  the  school;  this  is  not 
deemed  to  be  necessary  in  any  of  the  other  State  normal  schools  (except  to  a  nominal 
extent),  and  I  trust  that  as  soon  as  the  legislature  provides  a  rent  free  building  iu 
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"which  to  conduct  the  school,  it  will  ho  as  free  as  other  State  schools  are  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Massachusetts,  whatever  may  be  charged  to  non-citizens. 

The  appropriation  for  casts  for  the  new  classes  will  confer  additional  opportunities 
■of  advanced  instruction  on  the  students  who  continue  their  studies  for  several  years, 
*nd  when  one  student  has  graduated  after  a  four  years'  course  we  shall  seethe  living 
similitude  of  an  art  master  in  our  midst,  only  needing  a  quarter  of  a  century's  prac- 
tice in  teaching  what  he  has  learnt,  and  further  study  of  it  to  know  as  much  about 
•art  education  as  the  average  grammar  schoolmaster  knows  about  general  education. 
This  should  encourage  tho  art  student  to  commence  his  studies  early,  if  he  desires  to 
arrive  at  a  fair  amount  of  knowledge  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

The  near  approach  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  suggests  the  remark  that  the 
■courses  of  study  pursued  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State,  as  well  as  of  the  Normal 
Ai-t  School,  will  give  the  world  an  opportunity  of  informing  us  what  is  thought  of  our 
■educational  efforts.  This  will  be  a  practical  convenience  to  many  whose  knowledge 
of  the  subject  does  not  enable  them  to  arrive  at  reliable  conclusions,  and  whose 
minds  are  occasionally  disturbed  by  a  cloud  of  local  witnesses,  having  their  judg- 
ments warped  by  being  of  homely  experience  alone.  The  cultivated  critics  of  the 
Old  World,  having  had  very  favorable  opportunities  to  study  the  subject  of  art  educa- 
tion, will  confer  much  satisfaction  upon  us  by  offering  their  opinion  on  the  work  in 
industrial  art  instruction  now  being  carried  on  in  Massachusetts,  remembering  that 
it  will  be  less  than  five  years  old  when  the  judgment  is  delivered,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  verdict  we  must  remember  that  in  competition  with  the  world,  though  we  are 
tried  by  competent  judges,  we  must  be  judged  only  with  those  who  are  our  equals  in 
experience.  It  may  not  be  exactly  the  intentiou,  nor  will  it  be  for  long  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  Massachusetts  to  provide  the  teachers  of  industrial  art  for  the  rest  of  the 
continent ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  there  are  but  few  of  the  States,  and  fewer 
provinces  of  North  America,  who  have  not  received  either  impulse  and  inspiration  or 
living  teachers  of  art  from  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School.  Perhaps  this  is  not 
antagonistic  to  the  instincts  of  her  most  public  spirited  citizens;  but  if  it  be  so,  the 
burden  must  soon  be  shared  by  other  States,  such  as  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
even  California,  who  are  already  active  in  imitation  of  the  artistic  enterprise  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  home  of  my  pioneer  fellow  countrymen,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WALTER  SMITH. 

Under  date  of  January,  1877,  the  board  of  visitors  report: 

The  work  of  this  school  has  been  progressing  steadily  during  the  past  year,  and  in 
this  the  fourth  year  of  its  existence  has  the  four  olasse  sinto  which  its  work  is  divided 
in  successful  operation.        #        »        » 

A  large  majority  of  the  special  teachers  of  drawing  employed  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  State  either  have  been,  or  are  now,  students  of  the  Normal  Art  School,  whilst 
all  the  teachers  of  drawing  in  the  State  Normal  Schools  have  received  instruction  at 
the  Art  School. 

Thus  the  school  is  beginning  to  make  its  influence  felt  over  a  broad  area,  and  every 
year  must  increase  this  influence. 

After  referring  to  the  Exhibition  made  at  Philadelphia,  an  accountof 
which  by  the  Art  Director  follows,  they  say: 

The  movement  iu  favor  of  industrial  art  education,  commenced  by  legislative 
■enactments  in  1870  in  this  State,  has  been  spreading  widely  into  other  States,  and  the 
economic  importance  of  the  measure  is  now  being  generally  recognized.  From  all 
sides  we  hear  of  determined  action  by  school  boards  and  educators  to  have  drawing 
taught  in  the  public  schools  as  a  safeguard  to  onr  manufactunng  industries,  and  the 
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testimony  of  the  most  distinguished  school  men  poluts  to  our  action  here  as  conclu- 
sive.    Thus,  recently,  Mr.  Harris,  superintendent  of  schools  in  St.  Louis,  says : 

"  That  State  (Massachusetts)  will  soon  stand  in  the  very  first  rank  among  indus- 
trial peoples  for  the  tasteful  ornamentation  of  its  manufactures.  In  this  respect,  St. 
Louis,  which  outranks  other  Western  cilies  in  the  variety  and  aggregate  value  of  her 
manufactures,  aspires  to  emulate  Massachusetts,  and  therefore  regards  all  money 
expended  in  industrial  drawing  as  an  investment  that  will  return  a  hundred-fold  to 
the  wealth  of  the  city  through  the  increased  value  of  her  products." 

TESTIMONY   OF  FOREIGN  VISITORS  TO   THE  BXCBLLENCE   OP  THE  SCHOOL. 

A  recent  deputation  from  the  British  provinces,  charged  to  examine  into  the  best 
plan  of  industrial  drawing  iu  the  United  States,  visited  all  the  great  cities  of  the 
Union,  and  among  other  institutions  the  Normal  Art  School  of  Massachusetts.  Ee- 
turning  to  Canada,  they  reported  that  the  work  proceeding  from  the  Normal  School 
of  Massachusetts  was  the  most  complete  success  found  iu  the  United  States,  and  they 
recommended  the  adoption  of  the  Massachusetts  system  in  all  the  British  provinces. 

It  is  only  just  to  ourselves  to  remember  that,  whilst  some  criticise  our  methods, 
outsiders,  who  are  on  the  search  for  a  sound  system  of  art  education,  all  turn  theii 
faces  to  Massachusetts  and  say  they  find  it  here. 

If  this  is  the  case  now,  in  our  infant  stage  of  development,  we  should  be  encouraged 
to  go  ou  and  have  faith  in  the  future.  The  Normal  Art  School,  as  it  progresses  and 
supplies  all  our  cities  and  towns  with  accomplished  teachers  of  industrial  art,  will  be 
the  centre  of  an  important  influence,  having  no  less  an  object  than  the  transformation 
of  a  nation  of  inartistic  people  into  an  art-producing  people,  whose  skill  and  taste  iu 
manufactures  shall  in  the  not  distant  future  be  the  safeguard  of  society  and  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world.  For  let  it  be  remembered  that  art  and  scientific  skill  are  the 
signs  of  civilization  and  the  sources  of  national  wealth,  and  that  these  are  only  to  be 
achieved  by  education. 

Though  the  condition  of  the  school  is  eminently  satisfactory  under  the  circumstances, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  its  complete  development  will  be  retarded  until  a  build- 
ing adapted  for  all  the  different  branches  of  study  shall  have  been  erected.  This  alone 
will  enable  the  State  to  reap  the  full  advantages  of  its  past  work  in  organizing  acorp& 
of  instructors  and  a  scheme  of  industrial  education. 

They  give  a  total  of  442  students,  as  taught  during  the  year  1876  : 
ladies,  271 ;  gentlemen,  171.  Class  A,  338 ;  Class  B,  61 ;  Class  O,  24 ; 
Class  D,  19. 

One-half  of  the  students  are  residents  of  Boston,  ten  from  other  States;  namely, 

three  from  Vermont,  and  one  each  from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Minnesota, 

Rhode  Island,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  remainder  from  Massachusetts. 

The  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  school  for  the  year  1876  was  $13,250.     The 

actual  expenditure,  exclusive  of  incidentals,  has  been  $15,048.37. 

A.  A.  MINER, 

G.  G.  HUBBARD, 

HENRY  CHAPIN, 

Visitors. 
January,  1877. 

The  Art  Director's  report  for  this  year  is  so  largely  occupied  with  the 
Normal  Art  School  and  the  exhibition  at  the  Centennial,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  details  of  the  number  of  drawings  selected  for  the  Cen- 
tennial, it  is  given  entire : 
To  the  Members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education : 

Gentlemen  :  Although  this  centennial  year  has  not  been  marked  by  any  especial 
feature  or  new  experience  in  the  promotion  of  industrial  art  education  in  this  State, 
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it  has  given  us  the  opportunity,  by  a  systematic  display  of  results  already  achieved, 
(o  see  what  is  the  true  character  of  the  movement. 

The  International  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  though  conspicuously  neglecting  in 
all  arrangements  the  one  great  boast  and  pride  of  the  country,  viz,  its  education,  did 
place  at  the  disposal  of  educators  several  small  apartments  at  the  side  or  end  of  the 
main  bnildiug,  approached  by  so  many  stairs  that  ordinary  exhibitors  would  not  hav« 
their  products  concealed  there.  These  having  been  rejected  by  businees  exhibitors 
on  account  of  their  inaccessibility,  were  placed  at  the  service  of  education,  but  at  so 
late  a  period  that  no  estimate  could  be  formed  of  the  nature  and  amount  of  display 
the  space  allotted  was  capable  of  accommodating.  As  a  consequence,  the  educa.tional 
exhibit,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  that  which  was  least  seen,  and  made  the  slightest  im- 
pression on  the  visitors. 

The  task  intrusted  to  me  by  the  board  of  education,  viz,  to  see  that  the  subject  of 
industrial  art  education  as  taught  in  Massachusetts  should  be  illustrated  as  well  as 
the  circumstances  would  allow,  occupied  much  of  my  time  during  the  early  part  of 
the  year.  The  annual  exhibition  of  drawings  from  the  day  and  night  schools  of 
the  State,  usually  held  at  Boston,  in  Horticultural  Hall,  about  the  middle  of  May ,  was 
this  year  held  in  March,  and  was  regarded  as  a  preliminary  to  the  exhibition  at  Phil- 
adelphia. A  board  of  judges,  consisting  of  C.  C.  Perkins,  W.  R.  Ware,  C.  A.  Barry, 
O.  Fuchs,  and  myself,  was  appointed  by  you  to  select  representative  works  from  all 
the  grades  of  schools  and  classes  to  form  the  State  exhibit  at  the  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion, which  service  was  performed  by  it,  and  thus  the  works  sent  were  such  as  might 
fairly  be  considered  representative.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  judgesthat 
the  progress  displayed,  both  in  the  character  and  quality  of  the  exercises,  was  as 
marked  and  as  great  as  in  any  preceding  exhibition  over  that  which  it  succeeded. 

The  amount  of  public  interest  displayed  in  the  exhibition  was  so  general  that  30,266 
persons  visited  the  collection  in  three  days,  and  during  a  portion  of  the  time  a  large 
number  were  unable  to  gain  admission,  from  the  crowded  condition  of  the  halls. 

The  most  original  feature  of  the  collection  was  a  complete  exhibit  of  the  four  years' 
course  of  studies  pursued  in  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  and  it  awakened 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  public  mind.  For  the  first  time  a  systematic  course  of  art 
study,  embracing  all  branches  of  educational  practice,  was  displayed  in  this  city, 
with  the  somewhat  unique  characteristic  that  almost  every  example  of  which  it  was 
composed  was  the  first  attempt  in  each  branch  of  the  student  who  produced  it.  The 
works,  therefore,  illustrated  a  course  of  study  and  laid  no  claim  to  be  works  of  art, 
and  this  is  a  distinction  which  should  always  be  remembered  in  the  examination  of 
such  exhibitions.  So  considered,  the  collection  appears  in  strange  contrast  with  the 
first  exhibition  of  drawings  held  in  1872,  and  the  State  ought,  I  think,  to  be  willing 
to  be  judged  by  it. 

The  general  teachiiig  of  design  in  the  public  schools  and  evening  classes  of  the 
■cities  and  towns  participating  in  the  exhibition  was  one  of  the  most  decided  evidences 
of  progress  displayed.  This  is  a  result  which  should  grow  out  of  any  scheme  of  edu- 
cation, viz,  the  development  of  originality,  and  the  instruction  in  this  branch  of 
I  drawing  now  being  given  in  so  many  places  will  bear  fruits  a  hundred-fold,  both  edu- 
cationally and  industrially. 

Twenty-four  cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts  were  represented  in 
this  exhibition.  Including  those  sent  by  the  Iformal  Art  School,  there 
were  shown  a  "total  of  tiil  frames  containing  917  drawings,  and  51 
portfolios  containing  many  thousand  drawings." 

The  details  of  those  shown  by  the  Art  School  were : 

Class  A,  24  frames,  containing  48  drawings  and  6  portfolios  ;  class  B,  18  frames,  con- 
taining 36  drawings  and  4  portfolios ;  class  C,  12  frames,  containing  12  drawings  and 
1  portfolio  I  class  D,  9  frames,  containing  10  models. 
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For  this  exhibition  of  drawings  the  Normal  Art  School  received  the  recognition  of 
a  medal  and  diploma ;  and,  though  this  isnot  much  of  a  distinction — remembering  how- 
such  awards  were  made,  broadcast  to  all — it  is  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  the 
Normal  school  has  never  yet  exhibited  its  works  without  receiving  the  highest  award 
offered  for  such  works. 

As  the  years  progress,  the  character  of  the  duties  performed  by  mo  for  the  State 
must  necessarily  change.  Thus,  during  the  first  two  years  of  my  engagements,  my 
efforts  were  almost  confined  to  visiting  the  different  cities  and  urging  them  to  com- 
ply with  the  law  of  1870,  having  reference  to  the  adoption  of  Industrial  drawing  in 
day  and  evening  schools.  As  the  different  localities  fell  into  line,  and  endeavored  to 
provide  this  instruction,  the  need  of  teachers  was  felt,  and  then  came  the  task  of  or- 
ganizing, in  a  very  modest  manner,  the  Normal  Art  School.  As  year  by  year  added 
new  classes  and  increased  the  responsibility  of  directing  the  studies,  the  school  haa 
occupied  much  of  my  attention.  Now,  it  appears  to  be  on  a  permanent  basis,  re- 
quiring only  the  watchful  care  of  experience  to  keep  it  steadily  at  work,  I  hope  to 
he  able  to  give  some  time  to  the  normal  schools  of  the  State,  which  must  be  consid- 
ered as  the  most  immediate  sources  of  improvement  in  drawing  for  the  day  schools. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

WALTER  SMITH. 

January  1,  1877. 

No  report  by  the  State  Art  Director  appears  in  the  Forty-first  An- 
naal  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  but  the  board  of  visitors  of  the 
i«rormal  Art  School  discuss  the  purpose  and  progress  of  the  school  at 
some  length  and  with  evident  satisfaction.  Writing  at  the  close  of  1877 
they  announce  that  the  school  completed  its  fourth  year  in  June,  1877. 
Having  stated  that  no  such  comprehensive  instruction  in  industrial  art 
has  before  been  available  in  this  country,  and  enumerating  both  the 
number  of  pupils  that  have  attended  from  the  first  and  those  that  are 
now  in  attendance,  as  proof  that  the  public  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  the  school,  they  sum  up  this  part  of  their  report  as  follows  : 

Having  supplied  an  evident  public  need,  the  school  should  have  its  claims  to  sup- 
port liy  the  State  recognized,  and  its  wants  provided  for.  As  stated  in  previous  re- 
ports, this  can  only  he  secured  by  the  provision  of  a  suitable  building,  in  which  the 
several  classes  can  be  accommodated,  wiih  such  arrangements  in  regard  to  lighting 
and  study  as  only  a  building  erected  for  the  purpose  can  secure. 

It  is  evident  that  the  whole  subject  of  industrial  education,  to  which 
elementary  drawing  is  but  the  introduction,  has  been  occupying  their 
thoughts,  and  they  proceed  to  discuss  the  subject,  as  well  as  to  state 
particularly  the  purpose  of  the  Normal  Art  School.  As  these  conclu- 
sions and  reflections  are  as  applicable  in  most  American  communities 
as  in  Massachusetts,  they  are  given  at  length.  The  few  words  in  re- 
gard to  "  specialists  "  have  a  broad  significance  and  application,  and 
are  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  thinking  the  time  has  come  whou  it  would  be  an  eco- 
nomical measure  to  develop  the  industrial  resources  of  the  State  by  means  of  tech- 
nical education,  and  the  board  would  urge  this  consideration  upon  the  attention  of 
the  general  court.  Perhaps  a  general  explanation  of  the  grounds  for  this  action,  and 
a  statement  of  the  practical  results  sought  for  in  the  Normal  Art  School,  will  here  he 
in  order. 

It  has  been  somewhat  difficult,  through  the  absence  of  general  information  on  the 
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subject,  to  keep  clearly  liefore  the  public  mind  the  true  work  acciomplished  in  this 
school,  the  first  and  only  one  of  its  kind  in  America. 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  provide  teachers  of  industrial  art  as  a  means  of  remedy- 
ing, even  i f  indirectly,  the  deplorable  want  of  skill  and  taste  in  the  industries  of  the 
State.  In  any  country  where  apprenticeships  to  trades  are  not  general,  and  no  sub- 
stitutes are  provided  in  the  form  of  technical  or  industrial  schools  and  institutions — 
poor  substitutes  though  they  may  be — the  industrial  skill  of  the  commnnity  will  be 
undeveloped. 

That  is  the  condition  to-day  of  many  industries  here ;  and  where  it  is  not  so,  the  ex- 
planation of  superiority  is  generally  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  imported  skilled  labor 
has  taken  the  lead. 

TECHNICAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  NEEDED.  ' 

We  must  have  schools  of  art  and  science  in  every  city  and  town,  and  classes  in  the 
two  groups  of  subjects  in  every  village  in  the  State,  before  any  reasonable  hope  can 
be  entertained  of  influencing  most  favorably  our  varied  industries. 

■WHY  THESE  MUST  FORM  PART  OP  A  SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

These  schools  and  classes  must  have  specially  trained  teachers,  and  such  teachers 
are  not  self-created.  They  have  always  been  the  fruit  of  public  effort  and  secured  at 
public  cost. 

The  modern  technical  university,  while  it  appeals  to  the  intelligence  of  all  practical 
men,  makes  no  appeal  to  the  faith  or  superstition  of  wealthy  benefactors,  as  did  me- 
diaeval institutions,  and  is  of  too  recent  origin  to  have  enlisted  the  patriotic  sympathy 
of  the  many  who  have  money  to  devote  to  educational  purposes. 

Universities  and  colleges  for  general  and  professional  education  have  practically 
monopolized  bequests  and  donations,  and  left  industry  unprovided  for.  Yet  in  recent 
times  and  some  European  countries,  not  only  wealthy  and  patriotic  men,  but  the  most 
far-seeing  governments  have  recognized  the  necessity  for  practical  education  in  art 
and  science,  and  are  supplying  it  with  unsparing  hands. 

This  is  the  case  where  apprenticeships  to  trades  are  still  zealously  maintained.  We, 
in  this  country,  where  they  have  been  generally  abandoned,  are  doing  little  or  noth- 
ing for  the  production  of  skilled  labor. 

THE     NORMAL    ART    SCHOOL    BUT  THE  PIONEER  OF    INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS, 

The  need  of  this  country  for  such  industrial  education  is  immediate  and  sore,  and 
the  first  step  towards  securing  it  is  the  establishment  of  normal  art  schools,  the  rem- 
edy which  has  been  tried  and  found  successful  elsewhere. 

We  have  to  recognize,  then,  that  this  school  exists  as  a  practical  remedy  for  a  very 
practical  deficiency  in  our  scheme  of  public  education,  which  causes  great  annual 
losses  to  society  both  in  money  and  credit. 

The  nation  provides  a  professional  education  for  its  soldiers  and  sailors  only,  and 
leaves  other  professions  to  shift  for  themselves ;  and  States,  though  sometimes  found 
to  be  large  contributors  to  advanced  education,  prefer  to  leave  the  majority  of  such 
educational  enterprises  in  the  hands  of  private  persons  or  organizations. 

But  this  matter  of  industrial  education  is  purely  an  economical  one,  by  which  every 
person  is  affected  as  completely  as  by  a  high  or  low  tariff;  yet  our  National  Govern- 
ment has  not  moved  in  it.  and  as  yet  only  Massachusetts,  among  the  States,  has  recog- 
nized its  vital  importance  to  industrial  prosperity,  by  establishing  and  supporting 
an  industrial  art  school. 

Whether  we  are  doing  the  best  possible  work  in  educating  teachers  of  drawing  and 
designing,  and  in  the  best  way,  can  only  be  answered  by  considering  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  work  is  done,  and  the  material  available. 

At  an  early  period  of  our  experience  it  was  necessary  to  impress  on  large  numbers 
who  sought  education  in  this  school  the  fact  that  none  could  be  admitted  who  wished 
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for  instruction  in  drawing  and  painting  merely  for  amnsement,  recreation,  or  profes- 
sional art-training,  and  tliat  the  State  undertook  to  train  and  educate  only  teachers 
for  industrial  art. 

Many  scores  of  persons  have  been  thus  debarred  from  admission.  This  has  given 
rise  to  a  curious  misunderstanding,  which  ought  here  to  be  corrected.  The  conclu- 
sion drawn  from  this  condition  of  admission,  which  has  never  been  waived,  has  been 
that  the  school  was  not  adapted  to  educate  artists,  but  only  teachers  of  drawing,  and 
that  is  generally  the  burden  of  the  criticisms  on  its  scheme  of  education. 

The  radical  mistake  underlying  such  a  view  is  the  assumption  that  a  teacher  of  art 
need  not  be  an  artist. 

The  true  doctrine  about  this  matter  is,  that  the  State  does  not  propose  to  educate 
people  who  are  merely  to  become  artists,  as  the  term  is  popularly  understood ;  but  it 
must  endeavor  to  make  artists  of  all  its  pupils  before  it  can  find  out  whether  they 
have  brains  and  calibre  enough  to  become  teachers  of  art ;  for  who  can  teach  a  sub- 
ject he  knows  not,  and  how  few  can  teach  well  even  subjects  they  kuow. 

The  State  oilers  and  gives  here  a  four  years'  training  in  the  practice  of  art,  and  it 
will  take  no  less  time  to  discover  who  among  the  many  students  can  aspire  to  become 
true  teachers.  But  there  will  be  many  artists  made  here  for  every  teacher  worthy  of 
the  name ;  and  the  students  and  public  should  realize  that  the  artists  produced  who 
are  not  teachers  will  be  the  failures,  and  the  teachers  who  must  of  necessity  be  artists 
will  be  the  successes. 

Yet  it  is  sometimes  ignorantly  supposed  that  a  high  degree  of  practical  success  in 
art,  such  as  the  painting  of  a  good  picture  in  oil  or  water  color,  or  the  modelling  of  a 
good  bust,  statuette,  or  bass- relief,  is  not  attained  here,  because  only  teaching  exer- 
cises are  practiced.     That  is  a  delusion  which  should  be  exploded. 

WHAT  IS   KBQUISITE   TO  MAKE  AKf  ART  MASTER. 

If  a  Student  is  found  to  be  incapable  of  doing  what  a  professional  art  student,  por- 
trait, historical,  or  landscape  painter,  designer  of  sculpture,  or  draughtsman  in  the 
constructive  arts  is  expected  to  do,  then  he  necessarily  falls  out  of  the  ranks  as  a 
prospective  art  master,  and  becomes  u,  specialist  in  one  narrow  subject,  having  no 
place  here  and  no  right  to  be  here.  And  the  specialists  are  generally  the  weakest, 
tried  by  a  broad ,  staudard.  Complete  knowledge  of  any  subject  requires  a  rounded 
knowledge  of  all  stibjects  related  to  the  main  one.  And  the  greatest  artists  of  all 
times  have  been  the  greatest,  not  only  in  one,  but  in  all  branches  of  art  they  prac- 
ticed. 

When  the  school  has  been  long  enough  in  existence  to  graduate  a  class  from  twelve 
to  twenty  every  year,  then  it  will  become  possible  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
normal  school  by  schools  of  art  and  science  all  over  the  State. 

The  most  hopeful  facts  in  this  year's  experience  are  the  decrease  in  the  average  age 
of  students  and  the  increase  of  their  attainments.  There  is  a  larger  proportion  among 
them  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  study  now,  and  are  supported  while  doing  so  by 
relatives  and  friends. 

A  great  majority  of  the  students  hitherto  have  been  compelled  to  work  daily  for 
support,  and  study  what  they  could  in  the  time  left — a  disadvantage  to  them  and  the 
school.  Moreover,  many  of  them  have  been  men  and  women  who  find  learning  new 
subjects  after  the  meridian  of  life  is  passed  no  easy  matter. 

As  year  by  year  the  average  age  of  the  student  becomes  less  and  less,  the  work  will 
be  better,  and  their  education  more  complete. 

The  standard  of  examination  in  the  classes  has  been  slightly  raised  this  year 
though  several  of  the  students  have  distinguished  themselves  by  very  high  marks. 

Looking  back  at  the  year's  work,  now  it  is  over,  the  board  of  education  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  body  of  students  attending  the  school.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  they  have  made  good  use  of  their  opportunities,  and  merited  their  success. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked  whether  there  is,  at  present  or  prospcctivelv  em- 
ployment for  the  graduates  of  the  school.     We  have  to  provide  for  a  time.  tha.t  is  not. 
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remote,  when  every  city,  town,  and  village  will  reqnire  its  industrial  art  school  or 
classes,  judging  by  the  experience  of  other  iii  anufacturing  countries ;  and  it  is  to  the 
manifest  interest  of  a  manufacturing  State  like  Massachusetts  that  such  schools  and 
classes,  when  established  within  her  borders,  shall  be  provided  with  competent  teach- 
ers. The  work  of  this  school  is  to  prepare  such  teachers,  and  it  is  believed  that  no 
one  of  its  graduates  will  ever  be  involuntarily  out  of  employment. 

Of  those  students  who  have  commenced  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  school,  and 
taken  one  or  more  certificates,  the  following  is  a  record,  showing  to  what  extent  they 
are  employed  even  before  graduation : 

Total  number  of  students  holding  certificates 134 

Of  these  there  are  employed  in  teaching 81 

Continuing  their  studies  in  the  school 25 

Not  heard  from j.     28 

It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  twenty  eight  not  heard  from  are  utilizing  their  in- 
struction and  taking  advantage  of  the  certificates  tbey  hold;  but  the  proportion  of 
those  known  to  be  already  employed,  or  still  studying — lOfr  out  of  134 — is  sufficient 
evidence  that  there  is  a  field  for  the  employment  of  all.     *     *     • 

A.A.MINER, 

GARDINER  G.HUBBARD, 
CHAS.  B.  RICE, 

Visitors. 
Boston,  December  27, 1877. 

Tn  the  Forty-third  Aunual  Eeport,  that  for  1878-'79,  made  January, 
1880,  the  State  board  of  education  declare  that  "the  Normal  Art  School 
IS  successfully  accomi)lishing  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  estab- 
lished— the  preparation  of  teachers  of  art  in  the  public  schools,"  and 
go  on  to  state  that  its  influence  upon  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  the 
State  are  already  apparent,  and  that  the  wisdom  of  establishing  and 
supporting  it  has  been  fully  shown.  The  board  of  visitors  repeat  their 
approval  of  the  school : 

Every  passing  year  adds  to  the  thoroughness  and  compactness  of  its  organization 
and  to  the  eflSciency  of  the  labors  of  its  skilled  and  faithful  corps  of  teachers,  led  by 
the  distinguished  director  whose  marked  ability  has  already  been  so  fully  recognized. 

They  urge  upon  the  legislature  increased  appropriations,  and  es- 
pecially the  provision  of  a  building  for  its  use. 

The  report  of  the  director  of  art  education  for  1879  is  a  lengthy 
paper,  with  an  appendix  of  fifty  pages,  containing  the  full  programme 
of  a  graded  course  of  drawing  for  public  schools.     It  begins  thus : 

The  report  which  I  have  to  submit  to  the  board  of  education  concerning  the  prog- 
ress of  industrial  art  edncation  in  this  State  for  the  past  year  may  be  chiefly  and 
properly  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  history,  object,  and  present  condition  of 
its  principal  source,  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School. 

As  there  are  some  misconceptions  in  the  public  mind  concerning  the  school,  whilst 
its  maintenance  and  success  are  more  than  ever  essential  to  the  development  and 
progress  of  industrial  art  in  the  State,  it  is  proposed  to  place  this  statement  before 
the  board  and  the  public,  in  order  that  the  position  of  the  school  may  be  seen  in  its 
true  light. 

Then  follows  a  re  statement  of  the  origin  of  the  school,  already  suffi- 
ciently told  here  in  the  preceding  pages.    The  tollowing,  upon  the  object 
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of  the  school  and  the  public  interest  in  industrial  art  training,  is  both 
essential  to  the  complete  history  of  the  school  and  of  permanent  general 
interest: 

OBJECT  OF  THE  SCHOOI,. 

Though  this  has  been  frequently  and  fully  described,  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat 
the  explanation  until  it  is  understood  by  the  public,  which  supports  the  school. 

The  primary  object  sought  by  the  school  is  to  educate  and  train  teachers  of  Indus- 
trial drawing  so  that  the  law  of  1870  may  be  complied  with. 

There  is  a  prevalent  notion  that  the  school  is  carried  on  to  train  designers  for  man- 
ufactures only;  but  though  this  will  be  indirectly  the  inevitable  and  final  result  of 
the  education  given  in  the  school,  it  is  not  the  first  or  only  aim. 

So  limited  apurpose  as  that  was  found  to  cause  a  failure  in  those  schools  of  the  Old 
World  which  pursued  such  an  object  only,  and  the  surest  way  of  producing  designers 
was  discovered  to  be  by  educating  the  whole  people  in  the  elements  of  art  by  means 
of  trained  teachers,  who  should  scatter  this  instruction  broadcast  over  the  land,  and 
thus  open  the  doors  of  success  in  art  and  skilled  labor  to  every  intelligent  person.  That 
this  is  the  most  economical  way  to  secure  the  end  proposed,  and  bring  the  opportunities 
and  advantages  of  art  education  to  the  largest  number  of  the  population,  has  been 
demonstrated  both  by  the  actual  history  of  the  school  and  by  the  experience  of  other 
countries.  Every  student  passing  through  the  school,  or  even  through  part  of  its 
course,  will  influence,  when  employed,  many  thousands  of  persons  by  the  instruction, 
he  gives  to  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools,  and  through  them  to  the  children.  It 
might  be  instanced  that  the  teachers  of  drawing  in  the  five  normal  schools  at  Salem, 
Bridgewater,  Worcester,  Framinghara,  and  Westfleld  have  all  been  students  in  the 
Normal  Art  School.  By  their  education  in  it  every  pupil  in  those  normal  schools  has 
been  effected,  and  every  one  of  those  who  becomes  a  teacher  will  teach  drawing  as 
well  as  he  teaches  any  other  subject.  The  same  holds  good  in  such  important  centres 
of  manufactures  as  Lowell,  Worcester,  Fall  River,  Lynn,  Lawrence,  and  Springfield, 
and  all  the  cities  of  Massachusetts  where  trained  teachers  from  the  Normal  Art  School 
are  employed  to  instruct  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools,  supervise  their  instruction 
in  the  schools,  and  conduct  the  free  evening  drawing  classes  for  mechanics. 

In  the  same  way  it  may  be  noted,  that,  of  nine  teachers  now  employed  in  the  Nor- 
mal Art  School  itself,  seven  have  been  trained  in  it ;  and,  of  twenty  special  instructors 
employed  in  the  day  and  evening  schools  in  Boston,  fifteen  have  been  educated  in  the 
school,  the  remaining  five  having  been  appointed  before  the  school  was  established, 
and  not  being  teachers  by  profession. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  in  any  other  manner  than  through  a  normal  art 
school  to  effect  so  wide  and  ever-increasing  an  influence  upon  public  education,  or  to 
do  it  so  economically  to  the  State. 

WHAT  THE   SCHOOL  HAS  ALREADY  ACCOMPLISHED. 

This,  therefore,  should  be  considered  when  the  cost  of  the  school  to  the  State  is  be- 
ing discussed.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  directly  or  indirectly,  every  class-room 
in  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts  has  been  affected  by  the  work  of  the  school,^ 
not  so  effectively  or  generally  as  will  be  the  case  more  and  more  every  year,  but  to 
an  appreciable  extent  even  now.  Many  important  semi  public  schools,  colleges,  and 
institutions  of  Massachusetts,  such  as  the  Boston  Fine- Art  Museum  School,  the  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  Wellesley  College,  and  Holyoke  Seminary,  have  now  in  their 
employment  teachers  of  drawing  trained  in  the  Normal  Art  School ;  and  these  insti- 
tutions would  have  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  such  competent  teachers  if  the  school 
had  never  existed. 

This,  then,  has  been  the  aim  of  the  school ;  and  from  it  there  has  been  no  deviation. 
It  has  not  attempted  to  make  accomplished  specialists  in  the  practice  of  any  one 
branch  of  art,  which  is  the  proper  aim  of  private  schools  and  tuition,  but  to  give  suclt 
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a  thorough  general  knowledge  of  the  whole  field  of  industrial  art  education  as  can  be- 
most  successfully  used  in  public  employment;  and  this  guarantees  to  the  State — the 
source  from  which  the  education  is  derived — a  return  for  its  outlay  of  public  money. 
The  school  will  incidentally  produce  both  designers  and  artists ;  but  its  success  must 
be  measured  by  its  product  of  good  teachers. 

This  is  what  the  school  was  established  for;  and  if  it  has,  under  the  circumstances, 
of  its  short  existence,  done  the  work  as  well  as  could  be  expected,  it  has  succeeded  ;, 
and,  if  not,  it  has  failed. 

That  is  the  only  standard  by  which  it  can  be  fairly  judged,  and  the  evidence  on 
this  point  is  a  matter  of  fact. 

If  the  results  already  secured  have  enabled  us  to  make  a  satisfactory  beginning  at 
the  very  foundation  of  industrial  art  education,  it  may  be  safely  promised  that,  as- 
progress  is  made  in  it  and  teachers  of  the  highest  qualifications  required,  the  school 
will  be  able,  through  the  attainments  of  its  older  and  graduated  pupils,  to  minister- 
to  this  need  also. 

Higher  technical  instruction  will  be  required  as  schools  of  art  and  science  are  es- 
tablished— as  they  undoubtedly  will  be — special  schools,  in  which  the  direct  applica- 
■tion  of  art  to  industry  is  taught ;  and  the  studio  and  class-room  are  mere  ante-rooms. 
of  the  workshop. 

The  graduates  of  the  school — those  who  have  spent  four  years  under  instruction, 
attained  a  high  degree  of  manual  skill  and  a  rounded  knowledge  of  the  subject  of 
industrial  art,  and  who  have  matured  and  tested  these  qualifications  inlhe laboratory 
of  actual  experience  in  leaching,  organizing,  and  testing  classes — they  will  be  ready 
and  able  to  become  principals  of  such  special  schools  ;  and  we  may  expect  here  as- 
elsewhere  that  every  city  will  eventually  make  a  school  of  art  and  science  the  centre- 
of  its  system  of  industrial  art  education. 

TEACHERS  MUST  BE   TKAINBD  BY  THE  STATE. 

Without  the  trained  teachers  for  such  institutions  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry 
them  on;  and  it  ought  to  be  recognized  as  the  experience  of  the  whole  world,  that 
private  enterprise  has  never  established  normal  art  schools  to  provide  them. 

No  private  or  individual  interests  are  concerned  in  general  education  sufficient  to- 
induce  people  to  make  an  outlay  of  their  means  or  an  investment  of  their  capital  in 
it  as  a  private  enterprise  by  educating  teachers ;  so,  unless  this  provision  for  a  public- 
necessity  has  been  made  by  the  State,  it  has  never  been  made  at  all ;  which  was  our 
experience  in  Massachusetts  until  the  Normal  Art  School  was  established. 

Other  results  from  the  leavening  influence  of  the  school  are  arising  on  all  sides. 

Associations  for  the  encouragement  of  art  study  and  the  practice  of  branches  of 
art  industry  have  been  organized  in  many  portions  of  the  State,  and  are  on  the  in. 
crease.  The  whole  subject  of  industrial  art  is  now  engaging  the  attention  of  many 
persons  who  are  interested  in  it  from  its  economic  as  well  as  social  aspect,  but  who- 
could  see  little  prospect  of  improvement  until  the  general  diffusion  of  sound  prin- 
ciples of  taste  among  the  people  by  means  of  drawing  opened  the  way  to  improve- 
ment. 

It  is  true  that  the  first  steps  only  have  been  taken  in  this  march  forward ;  but  in 
every  journey  the  first  steps  are  as  necessary  to  progress  as  the  last. 

There  are  three  agencies  by  which  the  art  education  of  a  whole  people  can  be 
efSciently  and  economically  secured  :  first,  by  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  pub- 
lic schools ;  secondly,  by  providing,  through  a  normal  art  school,  the  teachers  who 
can  bring  this  about;  and,  thirdly,  by  the  establishment  of  a  museum  of  fine  and. 
industrial  art,  open  to  the  public,  on  terms  which  are  non-exclusive. 

All  of  these  three  agencies  are  now  in  successful  operation  in  Massachusetts ;  and 
all  that  is  now  required  to  reap  from  them  all  the  advantages  they  are  able  to  confer 
is,  that  the  work  begun  shall  be  patiently  continued  until  the  results  anticipated  shall: 
be  accomplished. 
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THE   PUBLIC   DEMAND  FOR   INDUSTRIAL  ART  EDUCATION. 

It  wa8  at  first  thought  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  demand  for  instruction  in 
'drawing  to  make  the  provision  of  a  normal  school  by  public  action  necessary  and  jus- 
tifiable ;  yet  no  one  ever  suggested  the  means  by  which  the  law  of  1870  oould  be  car- 
ried out  in  any  other  way.  So,  at  its  first  establishment,  accommodation  for  35 
^students  only  was  provided  in  the  school ;  yet  107  students  entered  at  the  first  exam- 
ination for  admission,  and  they  had  to  be  taught  in  three  sections,  and  receive  only 
-a  third  of  the  time  they  should  have  had  for  instruction. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  school  in  1873  no  less  a  number  than  1 ,543  pupils  have  been 
taught,  averaging  in  the  seven  years  of  its  existence  an  annual  studentship  of  220. 

These  students  have  stayed  longer  or  shorter  periods  in  the  school,  varying  from 
less  than  one  year  to  six  years,  according  to  their  means  of  support  during  study,  oi 
■their  opportunities  of  employment,  which  have  in  many  cases  taken  them  from  the 
«chool  before  completing  even  the  first  of  the  four  groups  of  study  into  which  the 
whole  course  of  four  years'  work  is  divided.  But  already  the  school  is  beginning  to 
feel  the  influence  of  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools;  and  youths  of 
both  sexes  are  now  in  their  third  or  fourth  years  of  study  at  the  school,  who  were 
-well  prepared  to  enter  it  through  previous  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  and  their 
progress  and  attainments  are  in  every  way  remarkable. 

Familiar  ^ith  the  European  normal  art  schools,  I  know  of  none  in  which  a  more 
thorough  education  is  given,  or  which  has  a  body  of  students  of  greater  pi  omise.  And 
this  opinion  has  been  supported  by  every  competent  educator  who  has  examined  the 
••subject  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

rOEBIGN  TESTIMONY  TO  THE  EXCELLENCE   OF  THIS  SCHOOL. 

The  French  Imperial  Commission,  sent  to  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  of  1876  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  and  reporting  upon  the  subject  of  education  as  there  dis. 
played,  after  a  most  scrutinizing  and  exhaustive  inquiry,  reported  officially  that: 

"As  soon  as  the  Normal  Art  School  shall  have  had  time  to  bear  fruit,  we  can  predict 
to  the  industrial  art  of  Massachusetts  new  increase  and  a  brilliant  future." 

This  report  was  made  on  the  evidence  of  work  produced  in  it  when  only  three  years 
■old ;  since  which  time  it  has  been  immeasurably  improved. 

In  a  valuable  article  upon  the  art  institutions  of  the  United  States,  published  in 
Harper's  Monthly  for  March,  1879,  the  following  testimony  is  borne  to  the  influence 
and  success  of  the  Normal  Art  School : 

"The  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  while  devoted  chiefly  to  the  advancement 
■of  industrial  art,  has  also,  by  its  example,  greatly  assisted  the  growth  of  art  feeling  in 
the  popular  mind.  »  *  »  It  may  be  conceded,  then,  that  the  founding  of  the  Mass- 
-aciusetts  Normal  Art  School  was  not  only  a  strong  indication  of  a  growing  demand, 
but  that  it  has  also  been  a  very  powerful  agent  in  the  diffusion  of  art  knowledge  in 
the  United  States." 

I  introduce  this  independent  and  expert  testimony — in  the  first  case  that  of  the 
chosen  representatives  of  the  most  artistic  nation  in  the  world,  and,  in  the  second, 
from  a  review  which  has  identified  itself  with  the  art  progress  of  America — to  show 
that,  however  little  the  school  and  its  work  is  sometimes  understood  and  much  mis- 
represented, yet  in  the  minds  of  competent  judges  there  is  but  one  opinion,  and  that 
one  of  commendation,  concerning  it. 

PUBLIC  APPROVAL  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

Its  appreciation  also  by  the  public  may  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  its  course  of 
•study  has  been  displayed  at  every  important  exhibition  since  its  establishment,  and 
jiever  yet  so  exhibited  without  receiving  the  highest  distinction  that  could  be  conferred 
upon  it.  Perhaps  the  most  important  testimony  borne  to  the  work  and  works  of  the 
«chool  has  been  that  of  the  international  jury  on  education,  at  the  Centennial  Kxliii- 
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bition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876.     In  awarding  a  medal  and  diploma  to  the  school,  the 
judges  give  the  following  reasons : 

"  For  the  extent,  beauty,  and  value  of  the  exhibit,  and  for  the  very  important  work 
the  school  has  done  and  is  doing  in  behalf  of  art  education." 

Such  references  and  explanations  as  these  would  be  absolutely  unnecessary,  and 
perhaps  also  in  questionable  taste,  were  it  not  for  the  very  exceptional  circumstances 
in  which  the  school  is  placed.  It  is  actually  the  only  Sta.te  normal  art  school  in 
America ;  so  there  is  nothing  of  a  similar  character  here  to  compare  it  with  or  judge 
It  by,  and  exceedingly  few  persons  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  know  anything 
about  it,  or  experience  to  qualify  them  to  judge. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  if  people,  in  their  absence  of  kno  wledge  or  mis- 
understanding of  its  origin  and  aims,  should  be  sometimes  misled,  even  with  the  best 
of  motives,  to  underrate  its  importance  or  interfere  with  its  usefulness. 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  have  been  201  students  who  have  taken  one  or  more 
certificates,   and  of  these  1C3  are  either  employed  in  teaching  drawing  or  remain 
still  in  the  school,  increasing  their  qualifications  to  do  so,  as  the  following  table 
shows : 
Total  number  of  students  holding  certificates 201 

Of  these  there  are  employed  in  teaching  drawing 113 

Continuing  their  studies  in  the  school 50 

Employed  as  designers,  draughtsmen,  &c 9 

Not  heard  from 29 

In  addition  to  these  known  cases,  a  large  proportion  are  employed  in  teaching  draw- 
ing who  do  not  make  it  their  principal  occupation,  and  who  have  not  taken  a  certifi- 
cate. 

Thus,  Mr.  Eidler,  principal  of  the  Kingston  High  School,  has,  through  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Normal  Art  School  as  a  student,  originated  a  plan  of  instruction  for  hit 
school,  which  he  himself  carries  out,  and  succeeds  admirably  in  it.  This  is  a  type  of 
many  cases  in  which  the  school  accomplishes  the  object  for  which  it  was  established. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  demand  arising  for  elementary  instruction  in  art  and  science, 
not  only  in  Massachusetts,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  such  as 
would  hardly  have  been  considered  possible  ten  years  ago.  The  education  of  all 
classes  is  now  considered  deficient  without  such  instruction,  and  it  is  those  branches 
of  a  useful  education  which  have  most  practically  assisted'  to  make  other  nations 
wealthy  and  powerful.  The  tide  of  prosperity  which  has  happilynow  set  in  amongst 
us  will  increase  the  demand  for  education  in  art  and  science,  for  the  great  need  of  this 
country  is  skilled  and  productive  labor,  and  that  is  an  im  possibility  without  the  skill 
and  taste  which  art  and  science  by  education  alone  can  give.  • 

The  reports  relating  to  the  Normal  Art  School,  which  are  included 
in  the  Forty-fourth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1880,  are  mostly  taken  up  with  the  history  of  the 
transfer  of  the  school  to  the  "  Deacon  House." 

The  visitors  speak  as  follows  of  the  condition  of  the  school. 

The  work  of  the  school,  it  is  believed,  has  never  been  better  than  during  the  past 
year.  The  ability  of  the  teachers  and  their  general  fidelity  in  the  class-room,  joined 
to  the  enthusiasm  and  diligence  of  the  pupils,  have  brought  forth  very  satisfactory 
results.  Showing  marked  improvement  over  former  years,  they  are  at  the  same  time 
a  prophecy  of  still  better  results  in  the  years  to  come.  In  respect  to  appliances  in 
books,  models,  diagrams,  and  apparatus  generally,  the  school  has  greatly  increased 
its  facilities  over  the  earlier  years  of  its  history,  while  surrounding  itself  with  an  ap- 
propriate atmosphere  and  enriching  itself  with  appropriate  traditions.  Such  treas- 
ures, visible  and  invisible,  necessarily  wanting  to  a  new  institution,  since  they  are 
garnered  only  by  time,  are  slowly  but  surely  enriching  the  school. 
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As  the  current  year  opens,  the  number  of  teachers  under  the  director,  who  rank  to- 
gether and  receive  substantially  equal  salaries,  according  to  the  time  they  labor,  are 
five,  namely :  Misses  Carter  and  Hoyt,  and  Messrs.  Briggs,  Fucbs,  and  Bartlett.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  employed  three  others,  namely :  Messrs.  Patten,  Brackett, 
and  Vonnoh,  besides  the  curator  and  financial  officer,  Mr.  Meek.  All  of  these,  it  is 
believed,  are  faithful  in  their  respective  spheres. 

The  director's  report  is  also  largely  occupied  with  an  account  of  the 
selection  of,  and  removal  to,  the  new  building ;  he  also  discusses  indus- 
trial art  education  at  some  length. 

The  Forty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1880-'81, 
published  in  1882,  contains  no  reference  to  the  Normal  Art  School  in 
the  report  proper  of  the  board.  The  report  of  the  board  of  visitors  of 
the  school  is  largely  occupied  with  details  relating  to  occupancy  of  the 
new  building,  and  with  explanations  as  to  the  reasons  for  discontinuing 
the  evening  class. 

The  following  sentence  in  the  report  is  significant,  in  view  of  subse- 
quent events : 

There  had  been  some  things  in  the  conduct  of  the  school  which  made  certain  changes 
in  its  personnel  highly  desirable.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year  some  changes  were 
made ;  others  arose  voluntarily. 

Then  follow  details  with  reference  to  the  work  of  industrial  teachers. 
The  report  closes  as  follows : 

The  duties  of  the  principal  and  of  the  other  teachers — Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Patten,  and 
Miss  Hoyt — remain  unchanged.  The  various  subordinate  instructors  and  employes  are 
working  harmoniously  together,  and,  so  far  as  depends  upon  them,  securing  good  feel- 
ing throughout  the  school. 

A.  A.  MINER, 
CHAS.  B.  RICE, 
E.  B.  STODDARD, 
ABBY  W.  MAY, 

Visitors. 
Boston,  December  1, 1881. 

The  report*  of  the  State  art  director  for  the  year  1881  treats,  in  turn, 
of  the  various  interests  confided  to  his  charge  : 

The  rejjorts  which  I  had  the  honor  of  submitting  to  the  board  for  the  years  1879  and 
1880  were  of  such  length  and  comprehensiveness  of  detail  and  general  scope  that  I 
feel  so  full  a  report  of  this  year's  work  is,  under  the  circumstances,  not  expected 
though  the  development  of  this  branch  of  public  school  education  has  not  dimin- 
ished, either  in  its  results  or  in  the  interest  felt  by  the  public. 

The  following  is  that  part  of  the  report  of  the  director  which  refers 
to  the  Normal  Art  School.  The  passages  of  his  report  which  relate  to 
work  in  the  State  normal  schools,  and  the  free  evening  drawing  classes, 
will  appear  in  their  proper  connections. 

The  conclusion  of  the  school  year,  at  the  end  of  June,  1881,  terminated  also  the  first 
year's  occupancy  of  the  Deacon  House  as  a  Normal  Art  School,  and  enables  me  to 

"Annual  Report  on  Industrial  Art  Education  for  the  year  1881,  by  Professor  Walter 
Smith,  State  Director  of  Art  Education,  Included  in  the  Forty-fifth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  for  18H0-'81 .    See  pages  243-253. 
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record  the  results  of  transferring  the  students  to  increased  and  more  commodious 
premises  than  have  been  occupied  in  previous  years. 

The  object  which  the  legislature,  by  its  resolve  of  April  13,  1880,  sought  to  secure 
for  the  school,  by  its  removal  from  28  School  street,  was,  to  use  the  words  of  the  re- 
solve, that  "said  accommodation  to  be  in  a  building  or  part  of  a  building  which,  with  the 
entrance  or  entrances  to  it,  shall  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  officers  of  the  school;" 
and  this  condition  was  intended  to  remedy  serious  and  proved  inconveniences  in  the 
past  experience  of  the  school,  arising  from  the  absence  of  such  control. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  PEK8ENT  SITUATION. 

A  year's  experience  at  the  Deacon  House,  in  an  isolated  building  exclusively  con- 
trolled by  the  officers  of  the  school,  proved  how  important  the  condition  was  to  in- 
sure successful  administration,  and  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  students.  The 
marked  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  work  produced  by  the  students  was 
noticed  by  me  in  my  report  for  1880,  when  we  had  been  in  the  premises  only  three 
months  of  the  school  year;  but  it  was  only  when  that  year  terminated  in  June,  1881, 
that  the  nature  of  this  change  could  be  fully  estimated. 

The  exercises  in  time-work  wrought  at  the  yearly  examinations,  and  the  finished 
drawings,  paintings,  modellings,  and  designs  presented  as  diploma  or  certificate 
works  produced  during  the  year,  entirely  siirpassed  anything  ever  before  produced 
in  the  school,  and  might  be  described  as  a  transformation  from  twilight  to  daylight. 
The  additional  space  and  improved  lighting,  the  convenience  and  personal  comfort 
of  both  students  and  teachers,  with  the  improvement  in  spirits  which  resulted,  had 
borne  fruits  in  the  studies,  and  amply  justified  the  removal  of  the  school. 

SCHOOL  WORK   SHOWN  AT  THE    MECHANICS'  PAIR. 

In  this  connection  I  might  refer  to  the  exhibition  of  the  complete  course  of  studies 
as  pursued  in  the  four  classes.  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  which  was  made  at  the  Mechanics' 
Fair  in  Boston  during  the  months  of  October  and  November,  1881.  One  large  room 
was  nearly  filled  by  the  works  of  the  four  classes,  representing  in  order  the  tour 
years  of  graded  study.  Part  of  this  room  was  occupied  by  the  exhibit  of  the  indus- 
trial art  work  of  the  public  schools  in  Now  Bedford.  These  two  exhibits,  which 
together  filled  the  room,  were  the  most  remarkable  display  of  pupils'  work  in  these 
branches  that  I  have  ever  seen  here  or  elsewhere,  and  I  speak  with  considerable  per- 
sonal knowledge  and  observation  of  similar  displays  in  this  country  and  iu  Europe. 
This  result  is  suggestive  of  the  practical  consequences  which  follow  in  the  path  of 
systematic  study,  as  well  as  the  capacity  of  our  race  (sometimes  doubted  in  the  past 
by  some,  never  by  me)  for  success  in  art. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  faithful  and  continuous  labors  of  teachers  who  have  been 
engaged  in  the  art  school  from  its  establishment,  this  result,  so  far  as  the  school  is 
concerned,  ought  to  be  recorded  and  acknowledged  by  myself,  under  whose  direction 
they  have  worked,  and  who  alone  have  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  intimately 
the  growth  and  improvement  of  the  school  and  its  students  during  the  period  cov- 
ered by  their  engagements  as  instructors.  This  duty  I  gratefully  perform ;  the  more 
willingly  because  two  of  these  instructors.  Miss  M.  E.  Carter  and  Mr.  William  Briggs, 
ceased  their  connection  with  the  school  at  midsummer  last,  the  first  after  eight  and 
the  second  after  seven  years  teaching  in  it. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Vonnoh,  a  student  of  the  school,  and  more  recently  an  assistant  teacher 
in  it,  resigned  his  position  in  order  to  pursue  his  studies  in  art  abroad;  and  Miss 
Dora  M.  Norton  also  resigned  to  accept  a  better  appointment  in  the  Columbus,  Ohio, 
School  of  Art.  Thus,  of  the  nine  teachers  employed  up  to  July,  1881,  four  ceased  their 
connection  with  the  school  at  that  time. 

By  changes  of  duties  and  the  increased  employment  of  some  teachers,  only  two  new 
teachers  were  engaged  in  the  places  of  those  who  left^Miss  M.  A.  Bailey  and  Mr.  A. 
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H.  Munsell  (Mr.  C.  M.  Carter  being  employed  for  oue  exercise  per  week  only) ;  and  I 
cannot  more  completely  show  my  good  feeling  towards  them  as  late  students  and 
present  teachers  of  the  school  than  by  wishing  for  them  success  as  thorough  and  dis- 
tinguished as  that  which  has  been  won  for  the  school  and  themselves  by  their  prede- 
cessors, when  equal  application  and  experience  shall  have  been  displayed  and  acquired 
by  them  in  their  new  opportunities  and  engagements. 

The  attendance  of  the  year  1881-'82,  as  compared  with  the  last  year,  1880-'81,  is  as 
follows : 


Class. 


Number  of  stadents. 

1880-'81. 

1881-'82. 

130 

76 

50                       58 

9                        6 

]fl                       12 

72     Abolished. 

A,  first  year — 

B,  second  year.. 

C,  third  year  ... 

D,  fourth  year.. 
Evening  class  . . 


Total I  2Sd  152 

\ I 

This  shows  a  serious  decrease  in  numbers,  but  some  new  students  may  enter  for  the 
second  term  and  make  the  contrast  less  striking,  though  the  abolition  of  the  evening 
class  must  necessarily  reduce  the  total  number  of  students  for  the  present  year  as 
compared  with  the  last. 

THE   SCHOOL  AND  THE   LBGISLATUKB. 

We  now  approach  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  school  in  which  its 
affairs  were  brought  prominently  before  the  public,  and  when  its  pur- 
poses and  its  management  were  the  subjects  of  acrimonious  discussion 
and,  subsequently,  of  legislative  inquiry. 

This  unfortunate  episode  can  hardly  be  ignored,  since  it  forms  apart 
of  the  legislative  history  of  the  State. 

Such  account  of  it  as  is  given  in  Aj^pendix  D  of  this  volume,  is 
largely  made  up  of  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  of  that  portion  of  a  subsequent  message  by  the  Governor 
which  relates  to  the  school.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  majority  report  of 
the  legislative  committee  was  a  full  vindication  of  the  value,  purposes, 
and  results  of  the  school. 

In  view  of  this  verdict  the  friends  of  the  school  and  of  the  methods  of 
education  which  it  embodies,  and  to  propagate  which  it  was  established, 
have  good  reason  for  gratification  that,  under  this  searching  investiga- 
tion, these  purposes  and  methods  were  so  thoroughly  justified. 

Whatever  may  be  the  after  history  of  the  school,  the  brilliancy  of 
its  first  decade  and  the  value  of  its  work,  not  only  to  Massachusetts  but 
to  the  whole  country,  can  never  be  ignored  or  forgotten.  The  history 
of  these  ten  years  will  form  a  lasting  monument  alike  to  the  genius 
of  Walter  Smith  and  to  the  far-reaching  foresight  of  the  Massachusetts 
school  authorities  and  legislators  in  1872  and  1873. 

As  is  elsewhere  recorded  in  this  volume,  Professor  Smith's  connec- 
tion with  the  educational  systems  of  the  State,  and  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
came  to  an  end.     After  a  long  struggleand  many  futile  attempts,  the  op- 
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ponents  of  Professor  Smith,  as  director  of  drawing  in  the  city  schools^ 
finally  succeeded  in  outvoting  his  friends  in  committee;  subsequently- 
similar  influences  prevailed  in  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  on 
July  6, 1882,  his  duties  as  State  Art  Director  and  as  Principal  of  the 
State  Normal  Art  School  also  closed. 

ADDENDA. 

The  annual  report  of  the  board  of  visitors  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1882,  published  in  the  Forty-sixth  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,, 
announces  the  dismissal  of  Professor  Smith,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
new  principal,  as  follows : 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  1882-83  some  changes  were  made  iu  the  corps  of  in- 
structors. Mr.  Walter  Smith's  connection  with  the  school  as  principal  was  termi- 
nated by  vote  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  principal- 
ship  were  devolved  on  Mr.  Otto  Fuchs,  as  acting  principal.  His  high  attainments- 
and  long  experience  in  the  Naval  School  at  Annapolis  as  a  teacher,  and  his  many 
years  of  professional  service  in  one  of  our  largest  steamship-building  houses,  as  naval 
constructor,  as  well  as  his  long  connection  with  the  school,  enable  him  to  discharge- 
those  responsibilities  with  gratifying  success. 

Mr.  Albert  H.  Munsell,  a  graduate  of  the  school,  anda  young  man  of  fine  promise,, 
was  made  teacher  of  class  D  in  place  of  Mr.  Patten,  above  mentioned.  He  also  con- 
tinues his  duties  as  teacher  of  perspective  and  anatomy  in  class  B.  In  the  work 
of  these  several  departments  he  is  fully  meeting  the  expectations  of  the  Visitors.- 
This  added  duty  made  necessary  his  resignation  of  the  curatorship,  which  he  hadf 
administered  to  the  manifest  improvement  of  the  order  and  efficiency  of  the  school, 
so  far  as  this  was  dependent  upon  that  ofiBce.  Miss  Emma  F.  Locke,  a  graduate  oC 
the  school  in  1880,  was  called  to  the  curatorship,  and  is  discharging  the  duties  to- 
entire  acceptance. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  remaining  teachers  of  the  school  are  substantially  un- 
changed. Miss  R.  L.  Hoyt  continues  in  charge  of  the  water-color  department,  con- 
ducting it  with  her  long-recognized  ability  and  success.  In  the  department  of  oil- 
painting  Miss  Mercy  A.  Bailey  is  exhibiting  much  power  and  tact,  and  is  proving  a 
very  satisfactory  teacher.  Mr.  Walter  F.  Brackett  is  administering  his  department 
with  entire  faithfulness,  and  his  success  is  fully  recognized.  Mr.  George  H.  Bartlett, 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  artists  in  the  country  in  his  specialties,  continues  to  do- 
a  master's  work.  Mr.  Charles  M.  Carter  delivers  normal  lectures  both  in  the  school 
and  in  the  normal  institutes  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Education.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  he  visits  and  assists  the  teachers  in  drawing,  by  lecturi-s  and  otherwise,, 
in  such  portions  of  the  State  as  may  demand  his  services. 

The  absence  of  any  words  of  appreciation  of  the  work  of  Prof.  Wal- 
ter Smith,  and  the  report  of  the  lectures  and  visits  of  the  newly  ap- 
pointed normal  lecturer  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  are  suggestive  j 
but,  perhaps,  in  view  of  the  reports  made  by  this  committee  in  former 
years,  the  following  statement  is  the  most  surprising : 

In  respect  to  the  Interest  in  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth,, 
the  report  (of  the  Visitor)  shows  that  there  remains  much  to  be  desired.  The  subject 
is  novel  to  them.  The  methods  of  work,  how  to  begin  and  how  to  go  on,  are  littlo 
understood. 

The  volume  does  not  include  the  report  of  the  principal  of  the  Xor- 
■mal  Art  School,  nor  that  of  the  person  to  whom,  as  it  seems,  some  of 
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the  duties  formerly  devolving  upon  the  State  director  of  art  education 
have  been  assigned. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  visitors  briefly  refers  to  the  fact  of  having 
xeceived  such  reports. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1882, 
is  given  as  171 :  ladies,  139 ;  gentlemen,  32.  There  were  1  graduate  and 
•55  to  whom  certificates  were  awarded,  as  follows  :  Certificates  A :  ladies, 
20;  gentlemen,  6;  total,  26.  Certificates  B:  ladies,  12;  gentlemen,  5; 
total,  17.  Certificates  C  :  ladies,  1;  gentlemen,  5  ;  total,  6.  Certificates 
D:  ladies,  3;  gentlemen, 3;  total, 6.  Total:  ladies, 36;  gentlemen,  19 ; 
total,  55. 

The  board  of  visitors  of  the  Normal  Art  School  comprised  the  follow- 
ing members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education :  A.  A.  Miner,  Charles 
3.  Eice,  E.  B.  Stoddard,  Abby  W.  May,  T.  W.  Higginson,  and  F.  A. 
Walker. 

NEW   ORGANIZATION  CI"  THE   SCHOOL. 

The  organization  of  the  school  was  somewhat  changed.  All  the  teach- 
ers were  placed  on  an  equality,  and  one  was  named  as  acting  principal, 
the  intention  apparently  being  to  more  completely  subordinate  the  man- 
agement of  the  school  to  the  will  of  the  board  of  visitors. 

This,  under  a  new  organization,  and  when  fully  understood  and  ac- 
cepted by  instructors  and  pupils,  is  merely  to  make  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  visitors  practically  head  master  of  the  school,  and,  if  the  teach- 
■ers  accept  their  positions  with  a  clear  understanding  of  this,  may  prove 
advisable ;  but  it  was  a  very  different  matter  to  attempt  to  degrade  the 
founder  of  the  school  after  several  years'  unquestioned  headship. 

This  is  what,  as  appears  from  the  legislative  inquiry  and  from  the  offi- 
■cial  reports,  was  practically  attempted  in  the  case  of  Professor  Smith. 
That  he  resented  such  treatment  seems  neither  strange  or  discreditable. 
If  he  had  been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  have  borne  it  with  submission,  he 
would  have  been  utterly  unfit  for  the  work  he  was  called  from  England 
to  do,  and  which  with  wonderful  success  he  accomplished. 

THE  NEW  PRINCIPAL  Or  THE  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Otto  Fuchs,  who  was  under  the  new  regime  made  principal  of 
the  school,  has  the  advantage  of  having  been  a  teacher  in  the  school 
from  the  first,  and  has  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  perfect  famil- 
iarity with  the  system  and  methods  of  Walter  Smith.  He  now  enters 
•on  his  duties  with  the  great  additional  advantage  that  there  will  natu- 
rally be  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  sustain  and  de- 
velop the  school  and  to  keep  it  from  falling  below  the  high  standard  set 
by  Walter  Smith. 

The  school  was  so  well  established,  its  work  so  classified,  and  its 
methods  so  well  settled,  that  it  would  seem  a  comparatively  easy  task 
to  keep  up  its  usefulness  and  its  standard.  It  ought  not  to  be,  in  this 
school,  in  the  hands  of  his  trained  pupils,  that  Walter  Smith's  absence 
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should  be  most  missed.  It  will  be  marvellous  if  within  a  short  time  the 
loss  of  his  strong  personality,  his  contagious  enthusiasm,  his  inborn 
leadership,  is  not  felt  disastrously  throughout  the  public  schools  of 
Boston,  and  those  of  the  State.  By  this  sudden  removal  of  a  recog- 
nized leader,  to  whom  all  questions  had  been  referred  as  they  arose, 
whose  decisions  were  both  final  and  satisfactory,  and  who  could  be  im- 
plicitly relied  on  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  excellence,  despite  the 
competing  claims  of  publishers  of  easy  methods  for  teaching  drawing, 
there  was  certainly  reason  to  fear  lest  the  comprehensive  plan,  em- 
bracing all  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  which  he  had  organized  and 
guided,  as  the  oflcial  head,  should  suffer  serious  injury.  In  the  uncer- 
tain action  of  numerous  and  widely  separated  educational  officials  and 
teachers,  unprepared  for  such  emergencies,  and  each  liable  to  be  biased 
by  personal  tendencies  when  deprived  of  accustomed  authorative  sup- 
port, there  are  many  causes  of  deterioration,  and  Massachusetts  will 
be  fortunate  indeed  if  her  schools  and  h'er  industries  do  not  suffer. 

It  seems  pitiful  that  any  causes  could  have  thwarted  so  promising  an 
undertaking  as  was  inaugurated  when  Walter  Smith  was  induced  to 
come  to  Boston. 

HISTORY  JUDGES  BY  EESULTS. 

History  will  not  look  too  closely  into  personal  quarrels,  but  will  sum  up 
results,  and,  measuring  the  power  of  this  man  by  the  wonderful  results 
of  his  few  years'  work,  will  marvel  at  the  alleged  motives  that  led  to 
such  a  sudden  ending.  It  has  never  been  a  boast  of  the  good  people 
of  Northampton  that  the  great  Jonathan  Edwards  was  driven  from  his 
pulpit  there,  nor  will  the  posterity  of  those  persons  who  have  been, 
from  divers  causes,  active  in  effecting  the  removal  of  Walter  Smith  trom 
his  several  city  and  State  oflSces  be  any  more  apt  to  regard  that  act  as 
an  evidence  of  ancestral  wisdom  or  virtue. 

Fortunately  for  the  country,  the  movement  so  largely  inspired  and 
set  in  motion  by  the  calling  of  Walter  Smith,  and  so  vitalized  by  the 
wonderful  personality  of  the  man,  is  too  widely  distributed  and  too  well 
established  to  be  overthrown.  Its  development  may  be  retarded  and 
restricted,  but  it  cannot  nt)w  be  wholly  destroyed ;  the  most  probable 
result  will  be  that  Massachusetts  will  lose  the  leadership  which,  through 
Walter  Smith  and  his  far-sighted  supporters,  she  easily  took  and  might 
else  have  long  retained. 

THE   SCHOOL  BUILDING. 

When  the  Deacon  House  was  taken  for  the  school  in  1880,  it  was  leased 
for  three  years.  The  legislatu-e  at  the  last  session  authorized  the  reten- 
tion of  the  same  premises  for  an  additional  three  years  from  the  summer 
of  1883,  and  also  granted  a  lot  of  land  for  an  art  school  building,  pro- 
vided the  building  shall  be  begun  within  three  years.  The  friends  of 
the  school  hope  through  private  liberality  or  future  legislative  appro- 
priations, to  obtain  the  furds  needed  to  erect  a  suitable  building. 

S.  Ex.  209 13 
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ATTENDANCE. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1881,  there  was  an  attendance  of  221 : 
ladies,  178;  gentlemen,  43.  During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1882,  there 
were  171  pupils  :  ladies,  138 ;  gentlemen,  33.  During  the  year  ending 
June  30,  I8S3,  there  have  been  in  attendance  143  pupils:  ladies,  101; 
gentlemen,  42, 

A  total  of  1,208  pupils  have  attended  the  school  from  its  opening  down 
to  January,  1883.  Of  these  18  have  graduated  with  diploma  for  full 
course,  and  297  have  obtained  one  or  more  full  certificates. 

PKIZK8  TAKEN  BY  THE   SCHOOL. 

In  some  of  the  statements  of  Professor  Smith,  to  be  found  among 
the  extracts  previously  given,  he  states  with  pardonable  pride  that  the 
normal  art  school  has  never  shown  its  work  at  any  public  contest  without 
receiving  the  award  of  the  highest  prize  given.  The  award  at  the  Cen- 
tennial, and  the  others  given,  have  been  previously  noted.  The  last 
received  was  from  the  fair  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanics' 
Association,  by  whom  a  silver  medal  was  awarded  in  1880. 

NORMAL  ART  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  FOR   1883-'84. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  1882-'83  Mr.  Otto  Fuchs,  having  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  as  principal  of  the  art  schools  of  the  Maryland 
Institute  of  Baltimore,  resigned  his  position  as  acting  principal  of  the 
normal  art  school.  Mr.  George  H.  Bartlett,  long  connected  with  the 
school  as  a  teacher,  was  appointed  as  his  successor. 

The  circular  of  the  school  for  the  eleventh  year,  1883-'84,  gives  the 
following  list  of  the  board  of  visitors  and  teachers : 

Board  of  Visitors,  Normal  Art  School :  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner,  D.  D.,  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson, 
Miss  Abby  W.  May,  General  F.  A.  Walker. 

Faculty  and  officers  of  the  sctiool:  Mr.  George  H.  Bartlett,  principal. 

Instructors:  A.  K.Cross,  geometry  and  instrumental  drawing,  classes  A  and  C; 
W.  F.  Merrill,  freehand,  light  and  shade  drawing,  class  A ;  W.  F.  Brackett,  architect- 
ure and  perspective,  classes  A  and  C ;  CM.  Carter,  a.  m.,  Massachusetts,  normal 
instruction,  class  A;  A.  H,  Munsell,  A.  M.,  Massachusetts,  sculpture  and  advanced 
perspective,  classes  B  and  E ;  Miss  R.  L.  Hoyt,  psjjlnting  in  water  color,  class  B ; 
Miss  M.  A.  Bailey,  painting  in  oil,  class  B. 

Miss  M.  T,  Jones,  curator. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ACCOUNT  OF  TWO  STUDENTS'  ASSOCIATIONS  CON- 
NECTED WITH  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  NOR- 
MAL ART  SCHOOL. 

I.   MASSACHUSETTS  ART  TEAOHEBS'  ASSOCIATION, 

This  interesting  association  of.  the  pupils  of  the  Massachusetts  Nor- 
mal Art  School  furnishes  at  once  proof  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  professors  and  instructors  in  that  school  have  inspired  their  pupils, 
and  an  evidence  of  the  practical  value  of  voluntary  cooperation  among 
those  who  are  pursuing  the  same  studies  and  seeking  the  same  ends. 
Prom  a  communication  received  from  Benjamim  W.  Putnam,  esq.,  of 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the  association, 
the  following  statement  of  its  origin  and  purpose  is  compiled.  The  idea 
of  a  mutual  association  of  art  teachers  originated,  it  appears,  prior  to 
the  establishment  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  Formal  Art  School,  at " 
a  meeting  of  art  teachers  called  by  Professor  Smith,  during  the  exhibi- 
tion at  Horticultural  Hall,  of  the  work  of  the  industrial  drawing  classes 
of  the  State,  held  in  May,  1873. 

The  organization  of  the  association,  by  the  adoption  of  a  constitu- 
tion and  the  election  of  officers,  was  effected  in  May,  1874,  at  the  close 
of  the  first  school  year  of  the  Normal  Art  School,  by  the  members  of 
that  first  class,  the  object  being  the  general  advancement  of  art  educa- 
tion in  America  and  the  mutual  improvement  of  "the  members. 

The  professors  and  teachers  of  the  Normal  Art  School,  and  students 
who  had  performed  in  an  acceptable  maniiBr  one-half  the  work  of  the 
first  year  (class  A)  were  eligible  to  membership,  also  all  teachers  of  the 
industrial  drawing  of  not  less  than  two  years' experienced 

The  association  began  its  work  in  the  autumn  of  I87i  by  arranging 
for  lectures  to  be  delivered  at  its  regulajt?:  monthly  meetings,  and  for  the 
reading  of  essays  by  student  members^  upon  a  subject  relating  to  the 
course  of  study  of  the  second  year  (claSs  B). 

The  outcome  of  this  winter's  work  ^3s  a^olume  of  23&.  pages,  printed 
in  Boston  for  private  circulation  in  is||,  and  copyrighted  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Art  Teachers' Association.*  h      , 

*  The  Antefix  Papers,  papers  on  art  eduoatwnal  subjects,  read  at  tie  weekly'meet- 
ings  of  the  Massachusetts  Ait  Teachers'  As8B^ia.tion,,  By  memhers  and  others  con- 
nected with  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art,^j^p|,.jj,!p»nted.foir  private  circuJatiop. 
Boston,  1875.    pp.  239.  .  .  ,   -  ^- ,    -         , 
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The  following,  from  the  preface,  which  was  written  by  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Perkins,  of  Boston,  a  gentleman  to  whose  intelligent  efforts  the  recent 
progress  of  art  education  in  the  United  States  is  largely  due,  gives  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  papers  which  make  up 
the  volume : 

The  papers  here  collected  were  written  by  many  earnest  workers  in  a  cause  which 
is  becoming  every  day  more  important  in  the  eyes  of  Americans.  Knowing  my  deep 
interest  in  that  cause,  the  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Art  Teachers'  Association 
have  charged  me  with  the  task  of  writing  a  short  preface  to  their  volume,  which  I 
have  accepted,  though  quite  aware  of  its  special  difficulties.  *  •  »  The  best  pre- 
face to  the  volume  will  perhaps  be  the  simple  statement  that  it  has  been  printed,  not 
ptiblished,  for  the  use  of  its  authors  and  of  students  like  themselves,  who  needed  in- 
formation in  a  compact  form  on  a  variety  of  technical  processes.  It  is  a  student's 
book,  intended  to  be  useful  rather  than  ornamental.  But  I  hear  a  wide-awake  critic 
say,  "  If  this  be  so.  Its  title  is  a  misnomer.  An  antefix  is  an  ornamental  tile  of  mar- 
ble or  terra-cotta,  placed  on  the  top  of  a  cornice,  or  under  the  eaves  of  a  temple,  or 
at  the  end  of  a  ridge  of  tiling."  "Quite  right,"  I  answer,  "but  the  lions' heads  carved 
on  the  upper  moldings  of  a  cornice,  to  serve  as  spouts  to  carry  off  water,  were  also 
called  '  antefixs3.'  They  served  a  useful  purpose  like  these  papers,  which  occupy  a 
modest  place  outside  the  temple  of  art,  and  carry  off  the  waters  of  accumulated  study 
to  fertilize  waste  places." 

And  now,  a  word  about  the  why  and  how  they  were  written.  Their  subjects  were 
entered  by  the  supervisor  of  the  Normal  Art  Training  School,  upon  the  examination 
list  for  the  end  of  the  second  year.  The  information  needed  by  each  student,  being 
scattered  in  the  pages  of  many  books,  could  only  be  obtained  by  a  great  amount  of 
reading.  Time  was  wanting  for  each  one  to  study  up  all  the  subjects,  so  that  it  was 
wisely  decided  to  divide  the  labor  by  allotting  one  subject  to  one  person,  who,  having 
accomplished  his  task,  should  read  a  paper  upon  it  before  the  Massachusetts  Art 
Teachers'  Association  for  the  common  benefit.  The  wish  was  then  expressed  that  all 
the  papers  should  be  collected  and  printed,  so  that  they  might  serve  a  future  as  well 
as  a  presenc  use. 

Now  that  the  reader  has  learned  how  this  book  came  into  being,  he  will  doubtless 
be  inclined  to  regard  it  with  interest.  It  is,  indeed,  entitled  to  consideration,  not  only 
because  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  and  well-condeDsed  information,  but  also 
because  it  is  the  work  of  men  and  women  meanwhile  laboring,  under  every  disad- 
vantage, to  fit  themselves  to  be  art  teachers.  When  we  think  of  the  palatial  halls  iu 
the  normal  schools  at  Vienna,  or  of  the  admirably  adapted  rooms  in  which  art  students 
work  in  many  European  and  English  cities,  with  proper  ventilation,  good  light,  and 
plenty  of  space — three  primal  necessities,  without  which  the  best  powers  caunot  be 
called  into  play,  and  know  that  even  these  are  denied  to  the  students  at  Pemberton 
Square ;  When  we  remember  how  their  fellows  abroad  have  not  ouly  such  physical 
and  material  advantages,  but  that  they  are  also  surrounded  with  an  abundant  supply 
of  the  best  casts,  solid  models,  drawings,  photographs,  and  reproductions  of  all  kinds, 
and  that  they  live  where  they  may  at  any  moment  profit  by  the  splendid  works  of  art 
collected  in  such  industrial  museums  as  those  at  South  Kensington,  Vienna,  Nurem- 
berg, or  Munich,  and  in  such  galleries  as  the  Louvre,  the  National  Gallery,  the  British 
Museum,  the  UfSzi,  or  the  Pitti  Palace,  we  wonder,  not  only  that  our  Boston  students 
have  accomplished  so  much,  but  that  they  have  anything  at  all.  So  far  from  apolo- 
gizing for  what  they  have  not  done,  we  are  filled  with  admiration  for  what  they  have 
done,  and  wish  them  God-speed.  They  have  proved  once  more  the  truth  of  that  most 
encouraging  of  all  Latin  sayings,  "Nihil  est  quod  non  expugnet  pertinax  opera  et 
intenta  ac  diligens  oura  "—a  saying  which  all  know  in  its  well-worn  English  render- 
ing, "Patience  and  perseverance  conquer  all  things.'' 

C.  C.  P. 

Boston,  June  30,  187.5. 
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The  table  of  contents  and  the  list  of  works  consulted  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  papers,  are  inserted  as  matters  of  interest  in  themselves, 
and  as  showing  the  topics  that  come  naturally  in  connection  with  the 
purposes  and  study  of  industrial  art  education. 

Contents:  Chapterl,  The  greatness  of  great  men,  Walter  Smith;  Chapter  II,  Fresco, 
encaustic,  etc.,  Charles  C.  Perkins;  Chapter  III,  Color,  the  origin  of  pigments  and 
their  chemical  action;  Chapter  IV,  Harmony  and  contrast  of  color;  Chapter  V,  Har- 
mony and  contrast  of  color  (continued) ;  Chapter  VI,  The  application  of  principles  of 
design  to  cast-metal  objects ;  Chapter  VII,  Design  as  applied  to  wrought  metal ;  Chap- 
ter VIII,  Design  applied  to  carved  objects ;  Chapter  IX,  Design  applied  to  printed 
fabrics ;  Chapter  X,  Principles  of  design  as  applied  to  woven  fabrics:  Colored  mate- 
rials ;  Chapter  XI,  Fiat  or  surface  decoration ;  Chapter  XII,  Water-color  painting ; 
Chapter  XIII,  Tempera  painting ;  Chapter  XIV,  Fresco  painting ;  Chapter  XV,  Oil 
painting ;  Chapter  XVI,  Techinal  terms ;  Chapter  XVII,  Structural  botany ;  Chapter 
XVIII,  Botany  as  applied  to  industrial  art ;  Chapter  XIX,  Application  of  ornament  to 
industrial  purposes ;  Chapter  XX,  Ornament  as  applied  to  industrial  purposes;  Chap- 
ter XXI,  Reproductive  processes ;  Chapter  XXII,  The  application  of  photography  to 
engraving;  Chapter  XXIII,  Glaos:  Cast,  cut,  and  engraved ;  Chapter  XXIV,  Pottery 
and  porcelain;  Chapter  XXV,  Historical  ornament;  Chapter  XXVI,  Historical  orna- 
ment: Middle-age  styles;  Chapter  XXVII,  Historical  ornament  (continued);  Chap- 
ter XXVIII,  Historic  schools  of  painting  down  to  the  seventeenth  century ;  Chapter 
XXIX,  Historic  schools  of  painting  (continued) ;  Chapter  XXX,  Charcoal  drawing, 
William  R.Ware. 

Some  of  the  authorities  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  these  papers :  The  Grammar  pf 
Ornament,  by  Owen  Jones ;  Polychromatic  Ornament,  by  Eacinet ;  Epochs  of  Paint- 
ing.and  Analysis  of  Ornament,  by  Woriium ;  Vasari's  Lives ;  KUgler's  Geschichte  der 
Kunst;  Field's  Chromotography  (old  and  new  edition) ;  lire's  Dictionary  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures ;  Masury's  Manual  of  Painting ;  Dresser's  Principles  of  Decorative  De- 
sign ;  Principles  of  Design,  by  Garbett ;  Art  Education,  by  Walter  Smith ;  The  Works 
ofEuskin;  Chevreul  on  Color ;  Chambers's  Enclyoopsedia ;  Scott's  History  and  Prac- 
tice of  the  Fine  and  Ornamental  Arts;  Wonders  of  Engraving,  by  Greorge  Duplessis; 
the  World  of  Science,  Art,  and  Industry,  1853 ;  the  History  of  Lace,  by  Mrs.  Bury 
Palliser;  Chefs  d'CEuvre  of  Industrial  Art,  by  Philippe  Burty ;  Fine  Art:  a  Sketch  of 
its  History,  etc.,  by  M.  Digby  Wyattt ;  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities ; 
Iconographic  Encyclopeedia  of  Science  and  Art,  by  J.  G.  Heck ;  the  Report  on  Fresco 
Painting  to  the  Commissioners  of  Fine  Arts,  by  Charles  H.  Wilson  ;  Mrs.  Merrifield's 
Art  of  Fresco  Painting ;  D'Anver's  Elementary  History  of  Art ;  Timbs's  Painting  and 
Progress  of  Art ;  Goodwin's  Mural  Decoration ;  A  Treatise  on  Painting,  by  Cennino 
Cennini,  translated  by  Mrs.  Merrifield ;  Scott's  Half  Hour  Lectures  on  Art ;  Redgrave 
on  Color,  etc.;  Hints  on  Household  Taste,  by  Charles  L.  Eastlake;  Metal  Work,  by 
M.  Digby  Wyatt. 

From  the  subjects  of  the  essays,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  likely  to 
be  of  interest  and  value  to  all  engaged  in  the  study  or  practice  of  indus- 
trial art,  while  the  list  of  the  works  consulted  in  their  preparation  gives 
some  idea  of  the  difiSculty  that  would  be  experienced  by  persons  in 
search  of  similar  information  from  the  original  sources,  who  have  not 
access  to  large  libraries. 

The  great  scarcity  in  this  country  of  art  books,  both  for  study  and 

reference,  was  fully  appreciated  by  this  association,  one  of  whose  objects 

was  to  encourage  the  reprinting,  translation,  and  publication  of  such 

books.    A  second  volume  of  "Antefix  Papers"  was  announced  to  be 

issued  at  the  close  of  the  season  of  1375-'76.^  It  would  seem  desirable 
DigifizecTby  Microsoft® 
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that  the  two  volumes  should  not  be  privately  printed,  bat  should  be 
published  at  such  a  moderate  price  as  would  insure  their  general  circula- 
tion among  industrial  art  teachers  and  students. 

The  association,  which  numbered  seventy-five  members,  desired  cor- 
respondence and  exchange  of  publications  with  kindred  societies. 

The  following  persons  were  chosen  as  officers  of  the  association  for 
1875-'76 :  Mr.  Charles  C.  Perkins,  president ;  Mr.  A.  Hun.  Berry,  \ace- 
president ;  Mr.  P.  Q.  Parker,  recording  secretary ;  Mr.  Benjamin  W. 
Putnam,  corresponding  secretary;  Mr.  H.  H.  Kimball,  treasurer;  Miss 
L.  A.  Dudley,  auditor ;  Miss  0.  Nolan,  librarian.  Executive  Committee : 
Leslie  W.  Miller,  E.  Eose,  Miss  H.  J.  Merritt,  Miss  E.  F.  Locke,  Miss 
H.  W.  Avery.  Membership  Committee :  Mr.  M.  J.  Green,  Mr.  E.  C. 
Colby,  Miss  M.  E.  Johnson,  Miss  M.  Mansfield,  Miss  E.  L.  Hoyt. 

ADDENDA. 

Owing  to  various  causes  this  interesting  association  had  but  a  brief  ex- 
istence. It  was  natural  that  the  earlier  classes  of  the  Normal  Art  School 
should  have  been  somewhat  exceptional;  the  members  attended  because 
they  were  especially  eager  to  learn,  not  because  it  was  in  the  regular 
routine  of  a  fixed  course.  These  first  pupils,  too,  were  soon  scattered, 
because  their  services  were  sought  as  teachers  elsewhere,  and  they  each 
became  themselves  centers  of  influence  in  aiding  the  advance  of  the  new 
movement,  in  which  many  of  them  have  since  become  recognized  leaders. 

There  were,  however,  two  other  causes,  which  accompany  the  prog- 
ress of  successful  undertakings,  in  which  the  very  victories  achieved 
render  needless  the  instrumentalities  at  first  so  essential. 

When  the  Normal  Art  School  began — ^in  cramped  rooms,  with  no  li- 
brary and  with  scanty  appliances — it  was  only  by  the  combined  enthu- 
siasm of  teacher  and  pupils  that  these  serious  hindrances  were  over- 
come. How  successfully  has  been  told  in  the  preceding  pages.  In  this 
effort  the  mutual  self  help  organized  by  the  students  in  their  association 
was  admirably  designed  and  effectively  carried  out,  as  the  first  volume 
of  Antefix  Papers  abundantly  shows. 

Better  accommodations,  additional  appliances,  and  a  wider  diffusion  of 
information  about  art  matters  generally  and  industrial  ait  particularly, 
made  the  later  students  far  less  dependent  upon  such  aids,  and  so,  if  for 
no  other  reasons,  such  an  association  would  naturally  appeal  less  directly 
to  their  interests ;  but  the  withdrawal,  at  such  an  early  period,  of  those 
members  whose  zeal,  self-sacrifice,  and  industry  had  made  it  possible,  is 
quite  enough  to  account  for  the  ending  of  an  institution  of  this  c'ass 
that  has  not  had  time  to  become  rooted  in  the  traditions  of  a  school  or 
college. 

The  increased  occupation  of  the  pupils  in  making  preparation  for  the 
showing  at  the  Centennial  at  Philadelphia  was  sufficient  reason  for  the 
decrease  of  work  and  interest  in  the  association  during  the  second  year. 
The  allotment  of  papers  for  this  year  had  been  regularly  assigned  and 
a  second  Antefix  volui^^^g^iii^M/croso/?® 
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For  the  following  account  of  the  second  year's  work  and  of  the  final 
closing  of  the  association  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  A.  Hun 
Berry,  of  Boston,  to  whose  efforts  the  publication  of  the  volume  of 
anteflx  papers  was  largely  due ;  who  writes  under  date  of  March  29, 
1884,  as  follows : 

In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  18th  instant,  in  relation  to  Massachusetts  Art  Teachers' 
Association,  I  have  to  say  that  the  last  meeting  recorded  by  the  secretary  was  held 
June  8,  1877,  at  which  it  was  voted  "  that  each  member  make  four  sketches  before 
the  next  regular  meeting,"  which  was  to  be  in  themonth of  October  following.  There 
were  a  number  of  sketches  made  and  sent  in  for  exhibition  under  the  above  vote,  but 
the  members  had  become  very  much  scattered  in  the  mean  time,  and  it  was  found  to 

be  impossible  to  get  a  quorum.    After  several  ineffectual  attemps  it  was  abandoned. 

#     #     # 

The'  last  report  of  the  board  of  government  of  the  association  will  give  yo«  an  idea 
of  the  work  done  by  it  from  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  first  Antefi^  Papers.  A 
list  of  the  papers  to  go  into  a  second  volume  I  will  send  you  if  I  can  find  it ;  it  is  not 
at  hand. 

' '  During  the  past  year  (1876)  the  general  work  of  the  association  has  been  much  in- 
terfered with  by  the  consolidation  of  work  in  the  normal  art  school "  [the  work  of 
classes  C  and  D  being  taken  by  what  would  ordinarily  have  been  class  C. — Berry],  it 
being  desired  by  the  director  of  the  school  to  exhibit  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at 
Philadelphia  the  full  course  of  study  in  the  school.  Classes  B,  C,  and  D  were  much 
occupied  in  their  works,  and  their  time  was  so  taken]up  that  the  meetings  of  the  associa- 
tion were  in  a  measure  neglected,  and  the  programme  of  essays  as  laid  down  by  the 
executive  committee  was  not  fully  carried  out.  Only  three  papers  of  the  list  of  sub- 
jects were  read.     *     *     * 

These  papers  are  considered  of  value  to  the  members  of  the  association  and  of  the 
normal  art  school,  and  the  subjects  are  selected  with  reference  to  the  wants  of  the 
students  in  their  after  work,  as  well  as  in  their  preparation  for  the  examinations  of 
the  school. 

In  addition  to  the  papers  assigned  to  the  members  of  the  association  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  school,  upon  invitation  of  the  association,  a  very  instructive  course  of  lect- 
ures, illustrated  by  drawings  and  photographs,  on  the  history  of  art,  was  arranged 
to  be  given  by  your  president,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Perkins,  bat,  owing  to  many  duties  con- 
nected with  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  only  five  lectures  of  the  course  were  given, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  be  continued  this  year  until  the  course  is  finished. 

Prof.  William  E.  Ware  also  gave  an  interesting  lecture  before  the  association,  at 
the  Institute  of  Technology,  upon  stained  glass,  which  was  illustrated  by  specimens 
and  drawings. 

To  each  of  these  lectures  friends  of  members  were  invited,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
the  invitations  be  made  more  general  this  year  and  include  all  readings  by  the  stu- 
dents, as  well  as  by  others  invited  to  address  the  association. 

Your  board  have  called  several  meetings  of  the  association  in  connection  with  the 
school,  it  being  thought  that  the  objects  for  which  the  meetings  were  called  could 
bcmore  expeditiously  accomplished  under  its  organization  than  if  the  meetings  should 
take  the  time  necessary  to  organize.  In  all  meetings  thus  called  and  organized,  every- 
thing seemed  to  be  very  harmonious. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  your  board  to  co-operate  with  the  government  of  the  school 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  its  welfare,  and  the  board  is  under  obligations  to  the  di- 
rectors for  many  valuable  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  assistance  of  students  in  their 
work. 

The  preparation  of  lectures  for  the  instruction  of  pupils  in  the  different  schools  is 
one  of  the  many  duties  a  student  of  the  art  school  is  expected  to  undertake,  and  the 
opportunity  given  by  the  readings  of  the  association  seems  to  be  one  that  should  not 
be  overlooked,  and  it  is  hrae4-±ha^  ■nMEe.wUljamMtthe^  of  the  opportunity 
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this  year  than  there  did  year  hefore  last,  when  bo  many  papers  were  prepared  and 
read. 

Since  the  last  annual  meeting  there  has  been  added  to  the  library  a  number  of  vol- 
umes on  subjects  connected  with  our  work,  besides  reports  of  various  other  associa- 
tions and  schools,  as  well  as  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  United  States." 

What  has  been  done  of  late  years  I  am  unable  to  say.  There  was  formed  a  club  in 
the  school,  called  the  A,  B,  C,  D  Club,  but  it  appears  to  be  more  of  a  sketching  and 
social  club  than  anything.  It  took  its  name  from  the  names  of  the  four  classes  in 
the  school. 

There  is  also  a  convention  of  art  -teachers  each  year,  at  which  papers  are  read  and 
discussions  take  place,  but  I  know  of  no  association  which  takes  the  place  or  attempts 
the  work  of  the  old  M.  A.  T.  A.  Its  nucleus  of  a  library  is  at  the  normal  art  school, 
and  is  in  use  there. 

II.  THE  INDUSTRIAL  ART  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Some  years  subsequent  to  the  demise  of  the  Massachusetts  Art  Teach- 
ers' Association,  as  recorded  in  the  pages  immediately  preceding,  a  con- 
vention of  the  teachers  of  industrial  drawing  in  Massachusetts  was 
called  to  be  held  in  Boston,  December  29, 1881. 

This  meeting  was  so  successful  that  it  was  resolved  to  hold  a  similar 
one  in  1882,  which  was  done.  At  this  meeting  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion was  effected,  with  a  view  to  perpetuate  this  annual  coming  together 
of  the  teachers,  and  the  Industrial  Art  Teachers'  Association  was  or- 
ganized by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  and  the  election  of  oflcers. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Munsell,  secretary  of  the  asso- 
ciation, for  such  information  as  is  here  given ;  as  yet  there  are  few 
printed  records  of  the  new  society. 

Article  1  of  the  constitution  defines  the  name  of  the  association  and 
the  qualifications  of  its  members,  who  shall  be  teachers  of  industrial 
drawing. 

Article  2.  It  shall  meet  once  a  year  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  appointed  by 
the  executive  committee,  and  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  notes  as  to  plans  and 
methods  of  instruction,  by  the  reading  of  short  essays,  explanations  and  illustrations 
of  personal  experience,  and  discussions,  etc. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  general  purposes  were  the  same  as  those  of 
the  former  association.  The  following  is  the  programme  for  the  con- 
vention of  1882 : 

Convention  of  Teachers  of  Industrial  Drawing,  Boston,  Thursday,  Decemher  28, 1882. 

[Boston  Art  Clab,  Dartmouth  street,  eDtrance  near  Newbary  street.] 

PROGRAMME. 

Morning. 


Honr. 


Subject. 


Time. 


9. 30-10. 00 
10. 00-10. 30 

10.  80-11. 10 
11. 10-11. 20 
11.20-11.50 
11.60-12.30 


Opening  exercises 

"  The  industrial  arts:  their  relation  to  the  fine  arts,"  Miss  RissieL. 
Hoyt. 

Discussion 

Recess 

"  Drawing  in  public  school8,"Mr.  Charles  M.  Cartel 

Discussion...  .j..,...,, ., 
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30  minutes. 
30  minutes. 

40  minutes. 
10  minntes. 
30  minutes. 
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Convention  of  Teachers  of  Industrial  Drawing,  Boston — Continued. 
Aftemoim. 


Hour. 


Subject. 


Time. 


2.00-2.30. 

2. 30-3. 10. 
3.10-3.40 
3.40-4.20. 
4.20-4.30. 
4.  30-5.  00 


"  Instmotion  in  drawing  in  the  normal  schools,  and  preparation  of 
students  to  teach  tbe  same,"  Mrs.  Emma  F.  Bovler. 

Discussion * 

''Practical perspectlTe,"  Mr.  Albert  H. Munsell 

Discussion 

Kecess 

Beports  of  committees  and  election  of  officers 


40  minutes. 
30  minutes. 
40  minutes. 
10  minutes. 
30  minutes. 


Evening. 

[Art  Club  Booms-J 

7.30.    Supper  and  social  gathering. 

The  convention  held  last  year  having  proved  so  successful  and  instructive,  the 
executive  committee  have  deemed  it  expedientto  again  hold  aconvention  atthe  above 
named  time  and  place,  for  general  interchange  of  ideas,  and  permanent  organization 
of  the  association.    All  interested  in  art  education  should  attend. 

The  paper  on  "  The  industrial  arts:  their  relation  to  the  fine  arts," 
by  Miss  Hoyt,  was  so  well  received  by  the  association  that  it  was 
ordered  printed,  and  has  been  issued  in  a  neat  pamphlet  of  14  pages, 
which  on  perusal  will  be  found  to  fully  justify  the  action  of  the  society 
in  printing  it.* 

Twenty-five  members  joined  the  association  and  the  following  offlcers 
were  elected :  Mr  Henry  Hitchings,  president ;  Mr.  Walter  Perry,  vice- 
president  ;  Mr,  Albert  H.  Munsell,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Executive 
Committee :  Mr.  Oito  Fuchs  (one  year).  Miss  E.  L.  Hoyt  (two  years), 
Mr.  B.  C.  Colby  (two  years),  Mrs.  B.  P.  Bowler  (three  years),  Mr.  Eben 
Eose  (three  years). 

* ' '  The  industrial  arts :  their  relation  to  the  fine  arts."  Paper  read  before  the  Indus- 
trial Art  Teachers'  Association,  at  the  Boston  Art  Club  Gallery,  Thursday,  December 
28, 1882,  by  Deristhe  L.  Hoyt,  of  Massachusetts  Normal  School.  Printed  by  vote  of 
the  association.    Boston:  Frank  Wood,  printer,  352  Washington  street.    1884.    pp.14. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OFFICIAL  HISTORY  OF  DRAWING  IN  BOSTON  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 

The  introduction  and  development  of  the  study  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools 
of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  as  recorded  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  city  edncational 
ofScials,  beginning  with  those  of  1870. 

INTEODUCTOET. 

Although  iu  the  historical  account  of  the  action  of  the  educational 
authorities  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  iu  promoting  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  study  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  which  is  given  in 
the  preceding  pages  of  this  Eeport,  the  fact  that  the  movement  was, 
in  its  first  inception,  due  to  the  enterprise  of  the  school  authorities  of  the 
city  of  Boston,  acting  in  conjunction  with  certain  public  spirited  jirivate 
citizens,  has  been  incidentally  stated,  it  is  nevertheless  due  to  the  his- 
toric verities  of  a  movement  of  such  importance,  that  some  record  of 
the  part  taken  by  the  several  citizens,  whether  in  their  official  or  private 
capacity,  should  be  here  preserved ;  while,  to  the  citizens  and  school 
of&cials  of  other  communities,  who  may  desire  to  secure  similar  oppor- 
tunities for  their  own  school  children,  or  adult  artisans,  a  brief  r6sum4 
of  the  situation  and  of  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Boston  authorities 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest,  and,  doubtless,  of  practical  utility.  With 
this  view  the  following  abstract  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  school 
committee  of  Boston  has  been  prepared. 

CONXBNTS  OF  THE  ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

The  annual  report  of  the  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston  is 
issued  in  a  well  printed  octavo  volume,  containing  usually  not  more  than 
500  pages.  The  volume  opens  with  the  general  report  of  the  committee, 
rarely  exceeding  60  pages ;  brief  reports  of  the  several  subcommit- 
tees, each  iu  charge  of  the  Latin  and  High  Schools,  follow,  then 
come  the  semi-annual  reports  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools,  with 
statistical  tables;  then  reports  of  standing  committees,  such  as  the 
committee  on  music,  the  committee  on  drawing,  the  committee  on  in- 
dustrial education,  etc.,  etc.  A  report  of  the  annual  school  festival,  with 
lists  of  all  pupils  who  have  taken  medals,  prizes,  and  diplomas  of  grad- 
uation follow.  There  are  also  lists  of  all  the  school  houses,  plans  and 
description  of  new  school -houses,  with  accounts  of  the  dedication  exer- 
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cisea ;  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  school  districts,  with  names  of  dis- 
trict school  committees  and  of  all  the  teachers;  a  list  of  the  city 
school  officials  ends  the  volume.  The  report  proper  of  the  school  com. 
mittee  seems  to  be  made  directly  to  the  citizens,  the  superintendent's 
reports  are  addressed  to  the  school  committee. 

In  1870,  with  which  report  this  abstract  commences,  the  school  com- 
mittee consisted  of  six  members  from  each  of  the  sixteen  wards  of  the 
city.  The  mayor  and  the  president  of  the  common  council  are  ex  oficio 
members  of  the  school  committee,  the  mayor  being  the  president  of  the 
board.  There  were  thirteen  standing  committees;  these  were  each 
composed  ot  either  six  or  seven  members. 

VALUE  AND    INTEREST  OF    THESE  REPORTS. 

A  careful  perusal  of  any  one  of  these  volumes  is  calculated  to  impress 
the  reader  with  a  lively  sense  of  the  importance  of  these  schools  in 
the  estimation  of  the  citizens ;  while  the  reports  of  so  distinguished  an 
educator  as  the  Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  for  many  years  the  city  super- 
intendent, or  of  his  successor.  Superintendent  Eliot,  are  full  of  valuable 
suggestions,  and  are  worthy  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  all  who 
take  interest  in  the  education  of  the  people. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  in  this  era  of  the  daily  newspaper,  when 
yesterdays  are  obsolete,  these  early  reports,  beginning  with  the  year 
1870,  are  still  interesting  reading  in  this  year  of  1883 ;  for  some  of  the 
very  topics  that  are  now  occupying  the  attention  of  educators  and  of 
the  public,  are  thoughtfully  discussed  in  that  first  report,  viz,  the 
"  Introduction  of  drawing,"  "  Industrial  schools,"  "  The  Kindergarten 
school,"  "  Sewing  in  the  schools,"  etc. 

THE   SLOW  AND  COSTLY  ADVANCES   OF   CIVILIZATION. 

In  reviewing  the  educational  history  of  the  past,  as  recorded  in  ofiQ- 
cial  records  and  reports,  and  in  the  addresses  and  books  of  earnest 
educators,  we  are  impressed  with  the  slowness  of  development  and  the 
vast  amount  of  effort  put  forth,  often  apparently  in  vain,  by  the  pioneers 
in  educational  work. 

Again  and  again,  in  these  studies  of  the  past,  are  we  reminded  of 
Lowell's  lines,  suggested  by  seeing,  in  the  old  church  at  Florence,  the 
long-faded  frescoes  of  Massaccio,  who,  himself  the  inspiring  precursor 
of  Eaphael  and  Angelo,  is  unknown  save  by  these  perishing  yet  pre- 
cious fragments : 

"And  who  were  tliey,"I  mused,  "that  wrought, 

Through  pathless  wilds,  with  labor  loug. 
The  highways  of  our  daily  thought?" 

While  thus  lost  in  meditation,  suddenly,  from  the  bells  in  the  Cam- 
panile, there  floated  down,  mellowed  by  distance,  the  musical  tones 
announcing  "the  hour  of  Ave  Maria,"the  self -same  strains  that,  in  oueof 
his  tenderest  passages,  Dante  feigns  the  homesick  sailor  to  hear  "  sound- 
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ing  from  far,"  their  notes,  recalled  to  our  poet  the  nnknown  martyrs 
whose  death  for  their  faith,  centuries  agone,  had  made  possible  the  up- 
lifting of  those  bells  in  the  tall  church  tower. 

Out  clanged  the  Ave  Mary  bells, 

And  to  my  heart  this  message  came ; 
Each  clamorous  throat  among  them  tells 

What  strong-souled  martyrs  died  in  flame 
To  make  H  possible  that  thou 
Shouldst  here  with  brother  sinners  bow. 

This  leads  him  to  pay  tribute  to  all  those  unknown,  forgotten  workers — 

Henceforth,  when  rings  the  healtli  to  those 

Who  live  in  story  and  in  song, 
O  nameless  dead,  who  now  repose 

Safe  in  oblivion's  chambers  strong. 
One  cup  of  recognition  true 
Shall  silently  be  drained  to  you  I 

It  is  one  ot  the  penalties  of  success  in  these  struggles  for  the  uplift- 
ing of  the  race  that  the  advance  once  secured,  the  victory  and  the 
victors  are  speedily  forgotten ;  how  rapidly,  for  instance,  our  anti-slavery 
literature  grows  obsolete ! 

The  new  generation,  born  to  the  improved  conditions  secured  by  the 
strenuous  struggles  and  costly  sacrifices  of  its  progenitors,  accepts  its 
surroundings  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Thoughts  that  great  hearts  once  broke  for,  we 
Breathe  cheaply  in  the  common  air. 
The  dust  we  trample  heedlessly 
Throbbed  once  in  saints  and  heroes  rare, 
Who  perished,  opening  for  their  race, 
New  pathways  to  the  commonplace  ! 

Browning,  also,  in  an  indignant  outburst  of  sarcastic  song  aimed  at  a 
whole  school  of  modern  poetry,  portrays  a  not  uncommon  incident; 
some  forerunner  discovers  a  new  province  of  literature,  a  new  world  of 
song,  and  flushed  with  his  discovery  meets,  as  many  a  returned  wan- 
derer in  strange  lands  has  done,  with  chilling  reception.  Later,  others 
find  honor  and  fame  in  simply  echoing  the  songs  he  sung,  while  care- 
fully ignoring  the  earlier  singer.    Of  these.  Browning  pertinently  asks: 

Who  fished  the  murex  up  t 
What  porridge  had  John  Keats  ? 

So,  when  once  taught  the  secret,  how  easy  seems  the  performance. 
"  How  little  credit  he  deserves  who  only  knew  how  to  teach  us  such  an 
easy  thing,"  chatter  the  ingrates,  when  once  the  mast«r  has  departed. 

The  stories  of  the  unsuccessful  efforts  of  early  American  educators  to 
introduce  a  system  of  industrial  art  training,  as  recorded  in  a  previous 
chapter,  and  the  comments  that  begin  to  be  heard  on  his  work  here, 
now  that  Walter  Smith  has  returned  to  England,  suggest  these  reflec- 
tions. 
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In  view  of  what  ambitious  or  conceited  persons,  who  first  learned 
from  Walter  Smith  "how  to  do  it,"  may  have  said,  or  may  hereafter  say, 
in  regard  to  the  importance  or  the  character  of  his  work  in  the  United 
States ;  the  account  of  the  condition  of  industrial  art  education  in  Bos- 
ton, stated  by  those  best  qualified  to  judge,  as  given  in  the  oflBcial  re- 
ports of  the  educational  authorities  of  that  city,  at  the  time  when  the 
first  overtures  were  made  to  him  "  to  come  over  and  help  us,"  with  a 
brief  history  of  the  methods  he  adopted  and  the  success  he  achieved, 
are  appended.  From  these  ofBcial  records  the  arduous  nature  of  his 
work  and  the  completeness  of  his  success  can  be  learned. 

It  will  ill  become  those  who  have  profited  by  his  labors,  or  who  reap 
with  joy  the  harvest  he  sowed  in  pain,  to  carp  at  his  methods  or  to  decry 
the  excellence  of  his  system.  That,  building  on  his  firm  foundations, 
they  may  rear  more  splendid  superstructures,  is  doubtless  true ;  and  the 
old  figure  of  the  ability  of  the  dwarf  when  standing  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  giant,  to  see  farther  than  the  giant  himself,  also  remains  true ; 
but  let  not  the  dwarf,  therefore,  imagine  himself  a  giant,  or  underrate 
the  importance  of  the  position  he  could  not  have  unaided  attained ;  lest 
thereby,  he  may  invite  unpleasant  attention  to  his  own  pigmy  stature 
and  individual  insignificance ! 

THE  BEOOED  OF  THE  OFFICIAL  EEPOETS. 

In  the  Annual  Eeport  for  1870  the  committee  thus  enunciate  their 
conception  of  the  purpose  of  education  : 

The  legitimate  object  of  education  is  to  prepare  men  for  tlieir  duties  and  their  des- 
tiny. It  does  not  consist  in  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge,  but  in  the  develop- 
ment and  training  of  all  the  faculties. 

This  seems  sufficientlv  comprehensive  to  include  the  subject  of  indus- 
trial education  in  all  its  departments.  Later  in  the  report,  under  the 
special  head  of  "  Industrial  schools,"  they  say  that  — 

Every  school  should  be,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  an  industrial  school,  that  the 
children  of  all  classes  may  be  instructed  in  the  utilities  of  life,  and  be  taught  to  look 
seriously  at  work,  and  regard  it,  when  worthily  performed,  as  honorable  in  all  condi- 
tions of  society.  The  intention  is  to  give  such  instruction  in  the  arts  of  useful  em- 
ployment as  will  enable  them  to  meet  the  duties  and  emergencies  of  life,  and  be 
helps  and  not  burdens  to  themselves  and  others  when  adversity  comes. 

In  his  own  report  Superintendent  Philbrick  thus  treats  the  subject  of 
drawing : 

This  branch  has  had  a  place  in  our  programme  of  studies  for  many  years,  but  its 
progress  has  been  unsteady,  uneven,  and  unsatisfactory.  The  time  has  at  length  ar- 
rived, apparently,  when  it  is  to  he  placed  on  a  proper  footing  in  all  our  schools.  Pub- 
lic opinion  in  this  community  has  been  turned  to  the  necessity  of  systematic  instruc- 
tion in  drawing  in  public  schools,  by  the  results  of  instruction  which  have  been  wit- 
nessed within  a  few  years  in  the  Institute  of  Technology,  by  the  act  of  the  legislature, 
approved  May  16,  1870,  requiring  instruction  in  industrial  and  mechanical  drawing, 
by  the  vigorous  movement  recently  made  for  the  establishment  in  this  city  of  a  mu- 
seum of  fine  arts,  and  by  the  reports  brought  home  to  us  from  the  Universal  Exposi- 
tion at  Paris,  in  1867,  showing  the  deficiency  of  art  education  in  America. 
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It  is  now  understood  by  well-informed  persons  that  drawing  is  an  essential  branch 
of  education,  and  that  it  should  be  taught  to  every  child  who  is  taught  the  three  R's. 
It  is  indispensable  as  an  element  of  general  education,  and  it  lies  at  the  very  founda- 
tion of  all  technical  education.  It  is  dlflncult  to  conceive  of  any  human  occupation 
to  which  education  in  this  branch  would  not  prove  beneficial.  Everybody  needs  a 
well-trained  eye  and  a  well-trained  hand.  Drawing  is  the  proper  means  of  imparting 
this  needed  training.  Drawing,  properly  taught,  is  calculated  even  more  than  vocal 
music,  perhaps,  to  facilitate  instruction  in  all  other  branches  of  education. 

To  promote  the  progress  of  drawing  in  onr  schools  Ihere  has  been  needed  a  new  in- 
strumentality ;  I  mean  a  standing  committee  on  this  branch.  Such  a  committee  has 
at  length  been  appointed,  and  it  has  taken  hold  of  the  work  assigned  it  with  very 
gratifying  vigor  and  courage.  The  valuable  report  presented  to  the  board  by  that 
committee  will,  I  trust,  be  reprinted  with  the  annual  report  of  the  board. 

Our  success,  after  many  experiments,  in  conducting  the  instruction  in  vocal  music 
has  taught  us  how  to  manage  the  teaching  of  drawing  with  efficiency  and  economy. 
It  is  evident  that  the  actual  class  teaching  in  drawing,  as  well  as  in  music,  can  be 
given  by  the  regular  teachers.  They  will,  of  course,  need  instruction  and  competent 
supervision  and  direction.  This  service  can  be  performed  by  one  able  drawing  mas- 
ter, with  a  small  corps  of  assistants.  This  course,  which  is  the  course  recommended 
by  the  committee,  is  not  only  the  best  for  the  pupils,  but  it  is  best  for  the  teachers ; 
for,  in  preparing  themselves  for  teaching  drawing,  their  general  ability  and  happi- 
ness will  be  promoted.  What  teacher  would  not  gladly  hasten  to  avail  himself  of  the 
gratuitous  instruction  of  a  first-rate  art-master  as  a  preparation  for  instruction  in 
drawing  in  his  own  class  ? 

It  will  be  seen  that  both  the  committee  and  the  superintendent,  are 
convinced  that  the  time  has  come  for  some  definite  action  modifying 
the  form  and  character  of  public-school  instruction,  and  that  they  have 
a  very  clear  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  drawing  and  of  its  impor- 
tance as  an  essential  element  of  such  industrial  training  as  it  is  desira- 
ble and  possible  to  give  in  the  public  schools. 

It  is  reserved,  however,  for  the  report  of  the  "  Special  Committee  on 
Drawing  "  to  record  the  exact  situation  of  the  schools  in  regard  to  that 
study,  at  a  time  just  before  the  calling  of  Professor  Smith  to  America : 

Under  the  order  of  the  board  of  July  12,  1870,  the  committee  on  drawing  present 
the  following  report : 

The  attention  of  the  people  of  this  State  has  been  recently  called  to  the  great  need 
of  more  extensive  and  more  suitable  instruction  in  drawing.  Those  who  h^e  the 
true  interest  of  free  public  education  most  at  heart  see  that  there  is  a  great  defi- 
ciency in  our  curriculum,  and  while  the  State  authorities  have  made  full  instruction 
in  mechanical  drawing  obligatory  on  all  towns  of  more  than  ten  thousand  inhab- 
itants, our  own  city  has  gone  further,  and  proposes  to  instruct  all  the  children  in- 
trusted to  her  care  in  the  foundations  of  that  art,  of  which  mechanical  drawing  is  a 
very  small  part. 

HOW  DRAWING  WAS   THEN  TAUGHT. 

When  this  committee  was  appointed,  the  programme  of  studies  in  the  schools  of  the 
first  twelve  wards  of  this  city  included  drawing.  Roxbury  and  Dorchester  also  gave 
instruction  in  drawing  in  the  higher  schools.  The  Boston  programme  was  well  so  far 
as  it  went,  but  it  was  not  followed.  In  many  of  our  schools  no  time  was  given  for 
even  the  very  mechanical  exercise  the  rules  prescribed.  There  was  a  general  feeling 
aniong  the  teachers  that  drawing  was  simply  an  accomplishment  for  those  whose'lei- 
sure  might  be  amused  by  its  exercise,  and  that  the  large  majority  of  the  children  in 
their  charge  would  be  better  off  without  it ;  and  with  this  impression,  joined  to  the 
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knowledge  that  there  were  no  examinations  or  requirements  in  this  department  for 
promotion  to  higher  schools,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  time,  already  insufficient,  was 
found  too  short  for  drawing.  In  some  schools  the  routine  of  taking  out  the  hooks, 
allowing  the  children-  to  play  with  pencil  and  paper  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  put- 
ting away  the  result,  often  without  examination,  was  virtuously  performed.  In  a  few 
schools  instruction,  and  good  instruction,  was  given  by  the  master  and  his  assistants 
but  this  was  very  exceptional. 

In  the  high  school,  Mr.  Henry  Hitchings  had  recently  been  appointed  instructor, 
and  he  was  doing  a  capital  work,  but  mostly  on  raw  material,  for  his  pupils  have  had 
little  practice  when  they  come  to  him.  In  the  girls'  high  and  normal  school  and  training 
school,  Mr.  William  N.  Bartholomew,  with  Mr.  Hitchings  as  assistant,  gave  his  whole 
time  very  successfully  to  the  work.  In  the  Eoxbury  High  School,  Mr.  B.  F.  Nutting 
was  instructor,  and  Miss  Mercy  A.  Bailey  had  charge  of  the  higher  grade  Dorchester 
schools.  In  the  Boston  primary  schools,  the  "  Boston  slate,"  so  called,  was  used  as  an 
amusement  rather  than  for  instruction,  and  in  the  Eoxbury  and  Dorchester  primary 
schools  no  system  was  used.  In  the  grammar  schools  of  the  city  proper,  Bartholo- 
mew's series  of  drawing  books  was  ordered  by  the  rules  and  regulations,  while  in 
Eoxbury,  Mr.  Nutting's  cards  or  models  were  used,  and  in  Dorchester,  drawing  from 
models  or  objects. 

UTTER  WANT  OF   SYSTEM. 

There  was  nowhere  any  system  from  the  primary  to  the  high  schools,  and  in  the 
three  sections  of  the  city  different  methods  were  in  vogue  in  the  intermediate  and  up- 
per schools.  As  some  of  the  grammar  schools  practiced  drawing  while  others  wholly 
neglected  it,  the  classes  in  the  high  and  normal  schools,  composed  of  pupils  of  all 
these,  were  on  very  unequal  footing,  and  the  duties  of  the  instructors  were  made 
machmore  laborious  and  unsatisfactory.  Work  which  should  have  been  done  in 
primary  and  grammar  schools  had  to  be  done  at  the  end  of  the  course,  when  it  could 
not  be  done  well,  and  when  the  time  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  was  already  fully  oc- 
cupied. Perhaps  of  all  the  studies  of  our  public  schools,  drawing  exhibited  the  most 
feeble  results. 

Your  committee  were  convinced  that  the  work  of  instruction  must  be  done,  if  at  all, 
by  the  regular  teachers,  under  such  general  superiiatendence  as  would  be  required, 
but  here  they  found  their  first  difficulty.  Very  few  of  the  teachers  were  skillful  in 
the  use  of  either  pencil  or  crayon,  and  fewer  still  had  correct  ideas  of  the  objects 
aimed  at.  To  many,  the  only  result  to  be  attained  by  the  most  diligent  and  careful 
practice  was  simply  the  production  of  a  pretty  picture ;  in  other  words,  the  contents 
of  the  portfolio  rather  than  the  new  powers  of  mind  were  to  reward  the  successful 
pupil  in  drawing.  The  teachers  of  our  public  schools,  however,  are  never  backward 
in  adopfing  new  ideas  or  methods  when  they  are  convinced  of  their  value,  and  in  the 
present  case  they  have  not  fallen  belowthe  requirements  of  their  committee;  on  the 
other  hand,  they  have,  almost  without  exception,  welcomed  and  encouraged  the  new 
life  we  were  endeavoring  to  infuse  into  this  branch  of  instruction.  So  far  as  the  city 
proper  was  concerned,  the  professional  teachers  already  in  the  service  were  deemed 
sufficient  to  exercise  the  needed  superintendence. 

HOW  DRAWING  SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT. 

Then  arose  the  question  how  should  drawing  be  taught,  and  this  your  committee 
have  endeavored  to  answer  by  several  months  of  experiment  in  both  grammar  and 
primary  schools.  Were  the  problem  confined  to  a  single  school,  composed  of  pupils 
devoted  to  the  purpose,  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  mark  out  a  course  of  in- 
struction which  would  insure  good  results  in  most  cases.  In  Boston,  however,  we 
have  thirty  thousand  pupils  of  both  sexes,  various  ages,  and  from  almost  every  grade 
and  nationality.  Every  teaoheris  required  to  care  for  at  least  one-third  more  pupils 
than  he  or  she  can  properly  attend  to,  and  the  work  must  be  done  in  rooms  generally 
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unsuited  for  the  purpose.  Probably  one-half  of  the  Bchool-rooms  in  Boston  are  badly 
lighted  or  contain  desks  placed  in  an  improper  direction  towards  the  light. 

With  all  these  drawbacks,  the  evident  enthusiasm  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  gives 
'every  encouragement  of  success,  and  if  the  work  can  be  properly  divided  between  the 
primary,  grammar  and  high  schools,  we  feel  that  our  pupils  will  take  higher  rank  in 
all  studies  where  training  of  the  powers  of  observation  is  demanded. 

Our  city  has  been  rightfully  awarded  the  first  place  in  true  art  and  literature  on 
this  continent,  but  our  schools  must  maintain  it ;  and  while  we  are  proud  of  our  art 
musevuns  and  libraries  and  cabinets,  we  must  carefully  educate  those  who  are  to  use 
them.  A  grand  collection  of  statuary  and  painting  is  of  little  use  to  the  blind,  and 
such  are  our  uneducated  people.  Let  all  the  children  be  educated,  then,  to  see,  en- 
joy, and  draw  substantial  benefit  from  our  art  treasuries.  Our  public  gardens  might 
then  exhibit  less  bad  taste,  our  public  buildings  be  more  pleasing  to  the  educated 
eye,  and  public  taste  generally  elevated. 

We  feel  that  with  the  priniary  scholars  lies  our  most  important  work ;  their  hand 
is  flexible,  their  eye  is  quick,  their  perceptive  faculties  are  all  eager  to  be  trained,  and 
the  progress  they  make,  whenever  a  proper  system  is  pursued,  shows  conclusively  that 
all  who  can  learn  to  write  well  can  learn  to  draw.  We  call  upon  our  teachers  to  make 
special  effort  in  the  education  of  the  youngest  pupils  in  drawing. 

INSTH0CTION  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Thinking  that  the  proper  education  of  the  teachers  might  require  more  time  than 
the  special  instructors  could  give,  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins  was  consulted,  for  his  well-known 
interest  in  art  education  as  well  as  his  reputation  in  all  art  matters,  and  his  familiar- 
ity with  the  art  schools  of  Europe,  promised  the  best  advice,  and  from  him  the  fol- 
lowing letter  was  receivtd : 

"  Newport,  September  6,  1870. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  am  much  flattered  by  your  request  that  I  would  give  you  my  opin- 
ion upon  the  best  way  of  rendering  instruction  efficient  in  the  public  schools,  and  I 
gladly  seize  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  bringing  a  scheme  before  the  committee 
of  which  you  are  the  chairman  which  I  think  offers  a  fair  chance  of  accomplishing 
ttie  object  in  view. 

"  It  is  as  easy  to  teach  children  to  draw  as  it  is  to  teach  them  to  write,  provided 
they  are  taught  in  the  right  way,  upon  a  system  whose  excellence  has  been  fully 
tested.  If,  however,  they  are  put  under  teachers  who  cannot  guide  them  with  a  firm 
hand  because  they  themselves  have  no  fixed  principles  of  instruction,  no  good  result 
can  be  expected,  and  the  children's  time  is  wasted  in  futile  effort.  The  first  object, 
then,  is  to  have  the  teachers  taught  by  a  thoroughly  well  educated  master,  so  that, 
having  learned  his  system,  they  may  become  competent  to  instruct  in  it.  You  natu- 
rally ask,  where  is  such  a  person  to  be  found  ?  To  which  question  I  answer,  among 
the  graduates  of  the  normal  school  at  South  Kensington,  whose  ability  to  teach  is 
certified  by  as  many  as  five  or  six  diplomas.  These  diplomas  are  given  to  them  by 
the  science  and  art  department,  whose  office  it  is  to  supply  the  provincial  art  schools 
throughout  Great  Britain  with  teachers  of  whose  competency  it  is  thoroughly  satisfied. 

"  Being  myself  very  well  acquainted  with  several  gentlemen  at  South  Kensington, 
and  especially  with  Mr.  Henry  Cole,  the  superintendent,  I  some  months  ago  wrote  to 
ask  him  what  salary  would  be  required  by  a  first-rate  teacher  who  might  consent  to 
come  to  Boston  and  direct  a  normal  art  school.  The  following  passage  from  his  an- 
swer seems  to  me  to  set  the  matter  in  a  very  clear  light :  '  I  quite  agree  with  you  that 
before  you  can  organize  art  schools,  you  must  have  good  teachers.  To  organize  a 
system  yon  want  a  man  who  possesses  administrative  power,  besides  technical  knowl- 
edge of  drawing  and  painting.  I  do  not  think  you  can  get  a  man  as  good  as  he 
ought  to  be  unless  he  were  guaranteed  a  minimum  of  500!.  a  year,  with  a  prospect 
of  earning  more  if  he  succeeded.  I  think  you  might  get  a  fair  teacher  for  drawing 
and  painting  at  a  guaranteed  minimum  of  200Z.  a  vear.  with  a  nrosnect  of  ineTenaA 
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according  to  success.'  Mr.  Cole  sent  me  with  his  letter  a  couple  of  prospectuses  of 
the  Kensington  Drawing  School,  one  of  which  I  enclose  with  this  letter.  Mr.  Cole 
oonsiders  that  the  success  of  this  school  would  be  much  imperilled  if  the  head  master 
were  permitted  to  seek  his  remuneration  outside  the  school,  but  as  what  we  want  for 
such  a  man  in  Boston  is  not  exactly  what  is  wanted  in  England,  I  should  even  ad- 
vise that  at  least  in  the  beginning  he  should  be  allowed  to  supplement  his  salary  by 
teaching  in  private  schools,  if  any  such  desired  to  benefit  by  his  instruction,  and  also 
by  giving  private  lessons. 

"  The  question  now  arises  as  to  what  certainty  the  committee  on  drawing  would 
have,  in  case  they  decide  to  send  for  an  English  master,  that  the  person  sent  would 
be  in  all  respects  satisfactory.  To  this  I  answer  that  my  long  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Cole  and  his  able  assistants,  and  the  interest  which  I  have  heard  them  express  in  the 
prospects  of  art  in  the  United  States,  warrants  my  belief  that  they  would  take  the 
utmost  pains  to  select  the  right  person,  if  I  requested  them  to  take  the  responsibility. 
So  fully  am  I  convinced  of  this  that  I  will  undertake  to  procure  the  necessary  models, 
such  as  are  supplied  to  art  schools  from  South  Kensington,  and  give  them  to  the 
committee,  to  be  placed  in  such  a  room  as  they  shall  designate  to  be  used  as  a  draw- 
ing school,  provided  they  will  authorize  me  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Cole  on  the 
subject,  and  to  ask  him  to  send  a  competent  teacher  to  Boston  who  may  be  made  head 
master  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  with  a  sufficient  salary. 

"  Boston  is  justly  proud  of  her  really  palatial  school-houses,  and  no  city  in  the  world 
surpasses  her  in  liberality  in  connection  with  education  ;  but  in  this  matter  of  art 
instruction  she  is  even  behind  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  in  all  of  which 
cities  there  are  well-supported  schools  of  design.  Hoping  that  the  time  is  not'  far 
distant  when  through  the  agency  of  a  first-rate  teacher  she  may  not  only  surpass  them, 
but  even  be  able  to  supply  them  with  teachers  of  a  high  order,  I  remain, 
"  Tours,  very  trulv, 

"CHARLES  C.  PERKINS. 

"W.  T.  Brigham,  Esq." 

THE   COMMITTEE  APPROVE  MR.   PERKINS'  SUGGESTIONS. 

This  letter  of  Mr.  Perkins  suggests  a  radical  change  in  our  normal  instruction,  but 
one  which  feeems  absolutely.necessary  if  we  wish  to  take  any  high  stand  in  the  move- 
ment now  making  itself  felt  through  the  land.  We  have  had  no  system ;  our  teachers 
lave  not  been  instructed,  and  the  work  must  now  be  commenced.  Shall  we  have  a 
plan,  or  shall  all  be  done  at  random  ?  Will  it  not  be  better  to  invite  such  a  teacher 
as  we  have  not  in  this  country  to  open  here  a  school  at  which  all  our  regular  teach- 
ers shall  have  gratuitous  instruction,  and  other  teachers  may  become  pupils  at  some 
fixed  rate?  The  labor  of  instructing  our  large  corps  of  teachers  is  no  light  one.  It 
is  harder  in  some  respects  than  the  instruction  of  the  children,  but  when  once  accom- 
plished in  the  right  way,  its  influence  pervades  all  our  schools.  The  State  requires 
us  to  give  instruction  in  drawing ;  let  it  be  the  best  that  onr  country  can  afford.  We 
are  leamtpg  a  new  language  in  the  United  States,  and  we  must  learn  it  well,  begin- 
ning with  OUT  very  primary  schools. 

Without  an  instructor  for  the  teachers,  we  can  only  take  a  secondary  rank  among 
our  cities,  and  no  member  of  this  board  will  assent  to  that.  UntU  such  a  system  as 
that  proposed  by  Mr.  Perkins  can  be  inaugurated,  the  following  course  may  be  pur- 
sued. 

The  great  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  on  Music,  to 
make  each  teacher  a  competent  instructor  in  that  art,  convinces  us  that  we  must 
have  the  same  system  in  drawing ;  and  that  those  teachers  who  have  not  fitted  them- 
selves for  this  duty  may  have  a  suitable  opportunity  to  do  so,  the  regular  instructors 
in  drawing  wiU  meet  them  in  evening  classes  during  the  winter.  In  this  way  the  six 
hundred  or  more  rooms  will  receive  the  instruction  of  our  accomplished  teachers  of 
S.  Ex.  209 14 
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drawing,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time  our  corps  of  drawing  teachers  will  be 
identical  with  the  regular  educational  force  of  the  city.  New  teachers  should,  of 
course,  be  required  to  exhibit  some  knowledge  of  this  branch.  It  is  hard  to  make 
further  calls  upon  the  already  well-occupied  time  of  our  teachers,  but  a  few  evenings 
for  a  few  months  devoted  to  learning  the  methods  of  teaching  drawing  will  be  of  so 
much  service  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  their  pupils,  that  they  will  doubtless  will- 
ingly make  the  sacrifice. 

Possibly  the  new  art  room  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  might  be  used  for 
the  evening  lessons  of  the  teachers.  If  not,  other  rooms  suitable  for  the  purpose  can 
be  provided. 

If  suitable  arrangements  can  be  made,  afternoon  classes  will  be  formed,  and  one  or 
two  teachers  from  each  school  combine  in  classes  for  one  month,  then  others,  and  so 
on  until  the  whole  number  iu  all  the  schools  are  instructed.  One  month  of  faithful 
study  two  afternoons  each  week  would  be  all  the  time  most  of  our  teachers  would 
require.  Attendance  on  these  exercises  would  be  compulsory  unless  teachers  can 
show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  drawing  instructors  that  they  are  capable  of  teaching 
drawing  without  such  assistance. 

The  conviction  that  in  this  emergency  the  experience  of  other  nations 
must  be  availed  of,  is  clearly  held  by  the  committee ;  while  a  perusal  of 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Perkins,  which  is  included  in  the  report,  shows  that  to 
him  is  due  the  suggestion,  that  application  be  made  to  the  South  Ken- 
sington authorities  for  such  a  qualified  instructor  as  is  needed  to  plan, 
initiate,  and  perfect  a  practicable  scheme  for  the  introduction  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  training  desired. 

FREE  INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAWING. 

After  quoting  the  law  of  1870,  the  committee  proceed : 

Under  this  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  adopt  some  plan  of  instrnction  not  included 
in  the  regular  course  of  our  schools.  At  present  no  instruction  in  mechanical  drawing, 
so  called,  is  given  to  our  High  schools,  the  only  ones  probably  where  the  age  of  the 
pupils  would  demand  this  instruction,  and  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
find  time  for  proper  and  sufficient  practice  until  the  preparatory  schools  have  done 
their  part  of  the  work.  We  would  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  requirementa  of 
the  statute  be  met  by  establishing  three  evening  drawing  schools  in  convenient  parts 
of  the  city,  where  drawing  ouly  is  taught,  and  where  the  large  number  of  young  men 
whose  employment  prevents  their  attendance  at  the  day  schools  may  obtain  what 
they  so  much  need  and  are  so  anxious  to  receive. 

It  is  known  to  the  committee  that  the  Christian  Unity  Society  have  for  several 
years  established  evening  classes  in  drawing,  which  many  of  our  teachers  have  at- 
tended with  profit,  and  should  this  Board  see  fit,  perhaps  it  might  be  advisable  to 
adopt  in  some  measure  this  established  school,  paying  simply  for  the  instructor  and 
material,  while  the  society  furnish  rooms,  light,  and  heat. 

Whenever  these  schools  are  established,  they  should  be  nnderthe  care  of  competent 
instructors,  and  be  open  at  least  two  evenings  each  week,  from  November  to  May. 
The  number  of  pupils  will  doubtless  be  large,  and  will  require  the  constant  care  ot 
several  instructom  in  each  school,  but  the  benefit  such  instruction  will  confer  on  the 
young  men  and  women  of  our  city  will  be  very  great,  and  will  before  long  be  felt  in 
in  all  our  manufactories. 

Instruments  and  paper  must  of  course  be  furnished  in  these  schools,  but  the  former 
will  be  permanent,  and  the  paper  for  use  is  by  no  means  costly.  In  the  early  classes 
only  pencil,  rubber,  and  paper  will  be  required,  but  mechanical  drawing  calls  for  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  instruments. 
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After  describing  the  slate  drawing  in  the  primary  schools,  the  higher 
schools  are  considered: 

MODELS  FOR  THE  ORAMMAK  SCHOOLS. 

Onr  grammar  schools  have  been  using  for  some  years  the  Bartholomew  series  of 
drawing  books,  principally  numbers  one,  two,  and  three.  This  committee  found 
these  in  use  when  they  were  appointed,  and  have  not  seen  any  reason  to  displace 
them.  They  feel,  however,  that  their  cost  is  a  serious  objection,  and  it  should  be 
lowered.  We  also  feel  that  there  are  deficiencies  in  these  books,  but  after  a  careful 
examination  of  other  models,  do  not  find  any  other  practicable  series  which  would  be 
better  for  our  grammar  schools.  If  the  work  of  the  primary  school  has  been  properly 
done,  these  books  will  give  good  results  in  the  higher  schools,  but  we  advise  the 
careful  use  by  the  teacher  of  the  manuals  prepared  for  each  book  and  already  distrib- 
uted through  the  schools  at  the  request  of  this  committee. 

Various  plans  have  been  tried  in  these  schools  ;  dictation  exercises  have  been  given 
in  accordance  with  Miss  Stiokney's  suggestion,  and  always  with  good  results ;  they 
keep  the  attention  constantly  exercised,  make  the  teacher  clear  and  careful  in  her  di- 
rections, and  give  meaning  and  value  to  every  line.  These  exercises  must  be  con- 
fined to  simple  diagrams  or  figures,  and  the  pupils  of  course  draw  without  models. 
Then  large  charts  or  object  lessons  have  been  copied  both  on  slate  and  on  black-board ; 
maps  have  been  drawn,  and  again  the  pupils  have  been  told  to  draw  lines  of  one,  two,  or 
three  inches,  without  measuring,  in  order  to  accustom  them  to  correct  ideas  of  size. 
Simple  solid  models  have  also  been  used  to  some  extent,  but  it  is  impossible  to  give  a 
fair  view  of  any  object  to  all  the  children  in  a  room,  and  if  the  object  be  repeated  for 
each  desk  the  light  and  shade  will  be  totally  different  in  different  parts  of  the  room, 
and  the  teacher  must  be  everywhere  in  order  to  give  sufficient  instruction.  It  would 
be  well,  however,  to  encourage  the  copying  of  familiar  objects  as  soon  as  correct  no- 
tions of  lines  and  distances  are  acquired. 

Copies  of  artistic  ornamental  design  should  be  used  as  models  more  than  at  pres- 
ent, and  if  the  child  is  to  draw  a  vase,  let  it  be  the  most  beautiful  form  art  has  pro- 
duced, that  beauty  may  become  familiar  and  grow  into  the  child's  nature.  Instead 
of  a  meaningless  tracery  of  lines,  let  designs  of  acknowledged  merit  be  substituted. 

At  the  end  of  the  grammar  school  course  the  pupils  may,  if  they  see  fit,  euter  the 
Lowell  Institute  classes  for  drawing  from  the  human  form,  the  most  noble  of  all  mod- 
els ;  or,  should  they  enter  the  high  schools,  they  may  pursue  thelessons  for  that  grade. 
Should  they  go  no  further,  they  will  have  the  power,  if  they  have  done  their  duty,  to 
do  any  of  the  work  required  of  architect,  engineer,  or  ordinary  draughtsman,  with 
little  practice  in  the  technicalities  of  such  divisions. 

DRAWING  IN  THE   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

At  present  the  work  of  both  primary  and  grammar  schools  must  be  done  in  our  high 
schools,  for  drawing  has  been  so  neglected,  and  has  not  been  required  for  admission. 
If  the  work  of  the  lower  schools  has  been  well  done,  the  pupils  are  now  prepared  to 
study  perspective,  and  practice  in  landscape  sketching  and  the  use  of  instruments  in 
mechanical  and  architectural  drawing.  In  the  High  and  Normal  Schools  solid  mod- 
els have  been  procured  and  are  used  by  some  of  the  classes.  Nothing  has  as  yet  been 
done  in  the  Latin  School,  but  the  present  year  instruction  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Barry. 
Where  there  are  so  many  copies  of  classical  art  as  have  been  collected  by  the  Latin 
School  Association  and  by  Dr.  Gardner,  it  is  hoped  the  instruction  may  be  doubly  prof- 
itable. In  the  new  building  for  the  Normal  School,  a  room  has  been  set  apart  for 
instrttotion  in  higher  art  by  the  exhibition  of  such  casts  and  photographs  as  best  illus- 
trate the  treasures  of  antique  art.  This  is  furnished  by  the  liberality  of  a  citizen  of 
Boston. 

More  attention  should  be  paid  both  in  high  and  grammar  schools  to  blackboard 
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■work.  Every  exercise  on  the  board  should  be  carefully  critinised,  and  frequent  ex 
erclsea  ordered.  Every  teacher  knows  the  advantage  a  ready  use  of  the  crayon  se- 
cures. Soaie  of  our  most  distinguished  teachers  of  natural  science  owe  much  of  their 
success  as  lecturers  and  teachers  to  the  facility  with  which  they  delineate  upon  the 
board  the  forms  their  words  cannot  so  clearly  outline.  There  are  teachers  in  our 
schools  who  find  difficulty  in  drawing  correctly  on  the  board  even  the  simplest  geo- 
metrical figures.  It  is  well  to  use  the  crayon  attached  to  a  long  ferrule  or  porte- 
crayon  in  sketching  on  the  board,  that  a  firmer  command  of  aim  and  hand  may  be 
acquired. 

The  highest  classes  might  receive  some  instruction  in  coloring,  and  this  will  cer- 
tainly be  required  before  long  in  the  Normal  School,  our  present  instructors  being 
amply  qualified  for  the  work. 

Drawing  from  memory  is  a  most  useful  exercise,  and  should  be  practised  early  in 
the  course.  It  may  be  done  with  the  material  on  hand  by  drawing  the  model  in  the 
book  used,  and  covering  both  model  and  copy,  repeating  the  latter  on  the  other  half 
of  the  page.  The  most  complete  method,  however,  is  the  one  extensively  used  in 
France,  which  shows  most  happy  results.  This  is  so  little  used  in  this  country,  that 
it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  give  some  account  of  it,  for  it  may  readily  be  adopted 
in  some  of  our  classes  should  the  teachers  desire,  and  will  at  any  rate  offer  sugges- 
tions for  any  instruction  in  drawing  from  memory. 

MADAME   CAV:6'S   SYSTEM  DESCRIBED. 

The  system  used  by  Madame  Marie  Elizabeth  Cavg  has  certainly  produced  most 
satisfactory  results.  With  the  motto  of  Eubens,  "To  see,  to  understand,  to  remem- 
ber, is  to  know,''  as  her  text,  she  keeps  that  high  standard  of  knowledge  constantly 
before  her.  The  eye  must  first  be  trained  to  see.  "  Learning  to  draw,"  she  says,  "  is 
but  training  the  eye  correctly."  But  what  is  seen  ?  Not  the  object  as  it  is.  Lines 
are  foreshortened ;  the  horizontal  becomes  inclined,  or  even  a  straight  line  appears 
curved.  Did  not  the  builder  of  the  Parthenon  recognize  this  when  he  raised  the 
horizontal  line  of  the  ridge  of  the  roof  some  inches,  that  it  might  appear  other  than 
it  was?  Drawing  is  the  representation  of  an  object  as  it  is  seen,  whije  sculpture 
strives  to  copy  it  as  it  is.  The  imitation  of  projections  on  a  plane  surface  requires  an 
exercise  of  the  understanding ;  and  it  is  only  by  this  that  the  progression  from  the 
rude  scrawls  on  Dighton  Rock,  or  the  pictured  outlines  on  the  crags  of  Mokattam,  to 
the  miracles  of  Titian  or  Rubens,  exists.  The  picture  in  all  its  perfection,  as  we  view 
a  tree,  a  rock,  or  a  stump,  is  impressed  on  the  retina;  every  leaf,  every  uncovered 
twig,  the  caterpiller  eating  the  leaf  and  the  moss  growing  on  the  stem  and  branches ; 
the  shadow  of  every  leaflet  as  it  breaks  into  countless  fragments  the  ray  of  sunlight 
that  loses  itself  in  the  thickening  clusters ;  on  the  rock  each  lichen  that  for  years  has 
grown,  almost  imperceptibly  enlarging  its  tiny  territory ;  on  the  stump,  each  insect  bur- 
row, each  varying  tint  of  decaying  wood,  and  the  very  wearing  of  the  storm  ward  side  as 
the  last  tempest  swept  along.  Until  the  eye  be  educated,  little  enough  of  all  this  is 
perceived,  for  we  know  not  what  to  look  for.  When  we  have  seen  the  almost  invisi- 
ble initials  of  the  engraver  of  the  die  on  the  coin  which  others  view  without  perceiv- 
ing, we  have  gained  a  power,  our  eye  has  been  educated,  and  we  perhaps  wonder  that 
others  cannot  as  readily  perceive.  When  we  see  that  the  sides  of  a  house  seem  to 
grow  smaller  as  they  recede  from  us,  while  we  know  well  that  they  do  not  diminish 
in  reality,  our  reasoning  powers  must  be  exercised  and  we  must  understand  why  these 
things  are  so.  This  is  not  all.  If  the  picture  of  that  flower  so  clearly  impressed  on 
our  mind  in  every  form  and  curve  and  tint,  and  so  well  understood  that  we  know  the 
meaning  of  that  shadow  where  the  stamens  come  between  the  light  and  the  rounding 
corolla,  is  to  fade  away  when  the  sunlight  fades,  and  as  the  flower  withers,  what 
profit  f  We  do  not  yet  know,  although  we  have  seen  and  understood.  The  memory 
must  take  charge  of  the  lesson  we  have  gained,  the  treasures  we  have  taken  from 
nature's  exhaustless  store. 
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I      So  far  the  objects  proposed  are  those  of  true  art  education.    Now  for  the  methods 
I  of  accomplishmeut  peculiar  to  Madame  Cav6's  system.  A  model  is  chosen,  whether  a 
I  head  or  hand  or  a  more  simple  object  as  represented,  or  a  plane  surface,  and  of  this 
I  the  pupil  carefully  makts  a  tracing  on  transparent  paper.     This  completed  tracing 
is  the  "proof,"  and  is  to  serve  as  instructor.     The  pupil  then  places  the  model  in  a 
suitable  position,  and  attempts  to  copy  it.     The  application  of  the  proof  at  any  time 
detects  the  error  or  indicates  the  accuracy  of  the  work,  and  the  copy  must  be  cor- 
rected until  it  becomes  a  transcript  of  the  model,  a  result  the  faithful  proof  will  cer- 
tainly show  more  closely  than  the  eye  of  any  professor.    When  the  copy  is  complete 
the  model  is  removed,  and  the  pupil  draws  Is  again  from  memory  alone,  using  the  proof 
only  at  the  completion  to  test  the  work.     The  copy  may  be  drawn  ftom  the  model 
two  other  times  if  the  pupil's  memory  is  weak.    It  is  well  at  the  end,  to  test  the  ex- 
ercise, to  make  another  and  reduced  drawing  of  the  model  from-  memory  in  a  small 
sketch  book. 

A  solid  model,  a,  landscape,  or  figures  may  be  used  in  the  same  way  by  using  a 
gauzei  frame  for  the  proof  tracing,  and  the  dry  rules  of  perspective  become  nseless 
lumber,  with  the  exercise  of  this  simple  expedient.  Before  the  pupil  attempts  solids, 
a  careful  study  of  the  ways  used  by  the  great  masters  to  represent  them  should  be 
made,  and  for  this  the  materials  are  abundantly  accessible  in  the  engravings  from 
Baphael,  Van  Dyke,  Rembrandt,  Andre  delSarto,  Murillo,  Gerard  Dow,  T^niers,  Claude 
Lorraine,  Berzhem,  and  others.  With  a  store  of  these,  let  the  pupil  make  proofs  and 
copies  until  the  understanding  is  awakened,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  mere 
youths  will  readily  distinguish  a  Eubens  or  a  Rembrandt,  though  the  print  be  unlet- 
tered, and  the  use  of  this  is  the  proof  it  affords  of  the  education  of  the  eye  and  the 
development  of  the  understanding. 

RESULTS  OBTAINED  BY   USB   OF  THIS  SYSTEM. 

M.  Felix  Coitereau,  French  inspector  general  of  fine  arts,  has,  under  orders,  reported 
to  the  minister  of  the  interior  upon  Madame  Cave's  method  of  drawing  the  following 
results  of  instruction  given  to  children  of  from  eight  to  twelve  years: 

"(1)  A  remarkable  correctness  in  the  ensemble  and  contour  of  a  figure  or  any  other 
object. 

"(2)  A  reproduction  from  memory  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  copy. 

"(3)  Acquaintance  with  the  masters ;  I  have  readily  recognized  Raphael,  Holbein, 
and  others,  in  the  drawings  from  memory  of  Madame  Cave's  pupils,  and  I  thus  con- 
clude they  have  for  themselves  become  familiar  with  the  great  masters. 

"(4)  Finally,  the  idea  of  perspective :  that  is,  that  without  having  learned  any  of 
the  rules  of  the  science,  pupils,  in  tracing  from  nature,  execute  correctly  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  the  art  of  perspective — foreshortening. 

"  Thns,  by  exercising  the  memory  of  children,  giving  accuracy  of  vision  and  firmness 
of  hand  at  the  age  when  their  organs,  still  tender,  are  docile,  Madame  Cav6  renders 
them  better  qualified  for  the  industrial  professions,  makes  them  skillful  instruments 
in  all  the  trades  which  pertain  to  art. 

"  With  the  old  methods,  one  could  not  learn  to  draw  before  the  age  of  twelve,  a 
period  which  terminates  the  education  of  the  working  classes,  because  the  judgment 
is  not  developed.  With  the  ingenious  teaching  of  Madame  Cav^,  the  child,  learning 
almost  unconsciously  to  observe  and  compare,  forms  his  own  judgment,  at  the  same 
time  acquires  that  skill  which  is  indispensable  in  every  species  of  manual  labor." 

TIME  FOR  DRAWING  IN  THE   SCHOOLS. 

By  a  vote  of  this  board,  passed  April  12,  1870,  it  was  ordered  ' '  that  one  hour  each 
week  be  devoted  to  drawing  in  the  grammar  and  primary  schools."  One  hour  for  the 
primary  schools  is  enough,  and  should  be  divided  into  four  lessons  of  fifteen  minutes 
each,  or  two  of  half  an  hour ;  for  although  the  younger  children  enjoy  the  exercise. 
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their  attention  is  easily  wearied.  If  no  more  than  one  hour  can  be  given  for  the 
grammar  schools,  that  should  be  for  one  ]e8s6n  ;  but  if  an  hour  and  a  half  can  be 
spared  each  week,  that  time  will  best  be  spent  in  two  lessons  of  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  each.  In  the  high  schools  the  time  has  been  regulated  by  the  several  commit^ 
tees. 

This  committee  were  anxious  to  understand  the  views  of  Mr.  Bartholomew,  who  has 
for  some  time  had  charge  of  this  branch  in  the  Normal  School  and  was  recently  the 
only  teacher  of  drawing  in  the  Boston  schools,  and  they  give  here  his  report : 

"  To  the  Committee  on  Drawing  : 

"Gentlemen :  Up  to  the  present  time,  as  you  are  aware,  very  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  study  of  drawing  in  the  primary  schools.  Except  in  the  training 
school,  no  systematic  course  of  instruction  has  in  any  case  been  attempted,  and  for 
the  want  of  some  su'itable  means  as  an  aid  in  imparting  instruction,  no  such  instruc- 
tion could  have  been  given.  While  some  attention  is  given  to  this  study  in  most  of 
the  grammar  schools,  different  systems  of  teaching  are  adopted.  In  some  of  these 
schools  picture-making  is  all  that  is  aimeTl  at,  while  in  others  a  more  sensible  end  is 
sought,  and  different  means  are  used.  In  the  high  schools  there  is  no  harmony  in  the 
system  of  instruction  adopted.  Now,  when  the  means  used  and  the  methods  adopted 
in  teaching  this  study  are  so  dissimilar  in  character,  it  is  useless  to  look  for  similar 
results.  What  we  need,  it  seems  to  me,  is  some  well-devised  system  of  instruction 
that  shall  begin  at  the  primary  school  and  continue  on  without  a  break,  through  the 
entire  school  course.  This  system  should  aim  to  secure  the  power  of  representing  ob- 
jects from  the  objects  themselves,  or  from  imagination ;  and,  further,  it  should  be  the 
best  that  can  be  devised  to  secure  the  most  perfect  education  of  the  eye.  Keenness 
of  sight  is,  after  all,  a  far  more  valuable  attainment  than  mere  skill  in  drawing.  The 
ability  to  represent  the  forms  of  objects  is  of  occasional  service,  but  the  eye  is  in  con- 
stant use.  The  keener  it  is,  the  more  we  see.  Then,  again,  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  pupils  in  onr  schools  will,  on  leaving  school,  learn  some  trade  in  which  success 
depends  upon  keenness  of  sight.  In  producing  good  work,  the  difficulty  lies  not  so 
much  in  doing  as  in  seeing  what  to  do.  If  the  eye  is  keen  the  hand  is  cunning,  but 
If  the  eye  is  dull  the  hand  is  awkward  and  clumsy.  It  might  be  supposed  by  .some 
that  the  education  of  the  eye  will  necessarily  follow  the  practice  of  drawing.  This 
is  true  to  a  certain  extent;  but,  to  get  the  best  results,  we  must  adopt  a  system 
which  demands  accuracy  of  expression,  and  which  places  before  the  pupil  such  sub- 
jects for  study  and  practice  as  render  it  possible  for  him  to  obtain  a  clear  and  aecn- 
rate  perception  of  the  truths  to  be  expressed.  If  the  subjects  are  of  the  kiml  known 
as  the  picturesque,  such  as  old  logs,  broken-down  gates,  dilapidated  buildings,  ruined 
castles,  &c.,  the  eye  will  receive  but  little  benefit  from  the  practice  of  drawing  them. 
They  present  forms  which  do  not  demand  accuracy  of  perception  and  expression. 
One  may  disregard  the  truth  in  every  line  without  in  the  least  attectiiig  the  general 
likeness  or  the  good  looks  of  the  drawing.  This  kind  of  practice  begets  the  habit  of 
looking  at  everything  carelessly,  of  disregarding  particulars,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
consequence,  it  leads  to  bad  habits  in  execution.  This  class  of  subjects  is  now  used, 
to  some  extent,  in  quite  a  number  of  our  schools. 

"  It  is  thought  by  some  that  printed  examples  should  be  rejected  altogether,  and 
that  the  solid  alone  should  be  used.  This  might  do  under  certain  circumstances:  for 
example,  if  a  competent  teacher  could  be  employed  for  every  ten  or  fifteen  pupils,  as 
is  the  case  at  the  Lowell  Institute ;  if  the  pupils  were  young  men  and  women,  .and 
apt  to  learn  ;  if  it  were  possible  to  so  arrange  them  that  all  might  get  a  favorable 
view  of  the  object  to  be  drawn,  it  might  do,  if  nothing  better  could  be  done.  But 
where  the  instructor  is  himself  a  beginner ;  where  he  must  take  charge  of  Sfty  or 
sixty  pupils,  and  these  packed  into  a  room,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  place  an 
object  where  it  can  be  properly  seen  by  any  member  of  the  class;  and  when  the  pu- 
pils are  taken  without  regard  to  their  natural  relish  or  disrelish  for  the  study,  the 
thing  is  absolutely  impossible.     This  experiment  has  been  fairly  tried  at  the  Institute 
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of  Technology.  Professor  Ware,  who  has  charge  of  this  department  in  that  institu- 
tion, informed  the  board  of  education,  when  they  were  considering  this  matter  a  few 
weeks  since,  that  the  experiment  was  a  perfect  failure.  If  this  result  followed  this 
method  of  teaching  the  art  where  the  pupils  were  of  mature  mind,  we  certainly  can- 
not look  for  success  if  it  is  tried  in  onr  primary  or  grammar,  or  even  in  our  high 
schools,  under  existing  circumstances.  Before  the  pupil  can  be  set  to  drawing  from 
an  object  to  advantage,  the  eye  and  the  hand  must  have  some  training ;  the  pupil 
must'have  some  knowledge  of  those  laws  which  relate  to  the  appearance  of  objects, 
so  that  the  eye  may  be  under  the  direction  of  the  mind,  and  he  must  also  be  ac- 
quainted and  somewhat  familiar  with  the  means  which  others  of  larger  experience 
and  of  greater  ability,  perhaps,  have  invented  and  used  in  expressing  ideas.  If  the 
pupil  is  required  to  go  to  nature  without  some  previous  preparation ;  if  he  must  dis- 
cover for  himself  all  he  is  to  know ;  if  he  must  invent  the  means  he  is  to  use  in  ex- 
presssing  the  truths  connected  with  the  objects  he  is  to  represent,  he  has  a  more  dif- 
ficult task  assigned  him  than  was  ever  placed  before  a  pupil  in  any  other  study,  and 
unless  he  is  endowed  with  that  '  special  gift '  we  read  abo  uteh,  will  surely  fail. 

"  In  outlining  the  course  of  study  I  would  be  glad  to  see  adopted  in  our  schools,  I 
begin  with  the 

"  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

"It  is  a  common  notion  that  almost  everything  will  do  as  subjects  for  study 
and  practice  in  these  schools.  A  few  straight  and  curved  lines,  a  triangle,  square, 
circle,  and  a  limited  number  of  familiar  objects  chosen  without  regard  to  the  knowl- 
edge or  skill  required  in  order  to  draw  them  understandingly,  are  thought  to  be  all 
that  is  needed,  and,  in  fact  just  as  good  as  anything;  and  it  is  even  considered  by 
some  to  be  a  matter  of  no  special  importance  whether  these  subjects  are  correctly  or 
incorrectly  drawn.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  to  prepare  a  course  of  lessons  suited 
to  the  capacity  and  attainments  of  little  children,  and  such  as  may  be  the  means  of 
securing  the  best  results  attainable,  calls  for  quite  as  much  experience,  thought,  and 
care  as  is  required  in  preparing  a  series  of  lessons  equally  good  for  the  pupils  of  our 
high  schools. 

"  The  early  lessons  in  these  schools  should  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  training  the 
mind  to  judge,  with  accuracy,  of  position,  distance,  and  direction.  Instead  of  using 
lines  for  this  purpose,  to  begin  with,  I  have  found  dots  to  answer  better.  They  have 
this  advantage  over  lines.  It  requires  no  mechanical  skill  to  make  a  dot ;  the  mind 
can  be  given  entirely  to  the  truth  to  be  expressed.  This  is  not  the  case  where  lines 
are  used.  When  a  change  of  means  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  up  an  interest  in  the 
work,  very  short  lines  may  be  used,  and  these  put  in  the  form  of  crosses  and  stars. 
As  the  pupils  progress,  these  crosses  and  stars  may  be  so  placed  with  respect  to  each 
other  as  to  form  very  pleasing  figures ;  and,  in  this  way,  while  the  eye  is  being  trained 
to  see,  and  the  mind  to  judge  of  position,  distance,  and  direction,  the  taste  is  culti- 
vated. Children  soon  get  an  idea  of  the  principle  upon  which  these  figures  are  con- 
structed, and  I  have  seen  some  very  pretty  figures  of  their  own  design.  In  this  work 
they  should  be  encouraged,  and  set  times  should  be  devoted  to  this  exercise,  with  the 
view  of  developing  the  inventive  faculties. 

''There  should  be  an  occasional  exercise  in  drawing  from  memory  after  the  exam- 
ple selected  has  once  been  drawn  from  sight.  This  is  a  valuable  means  of  strength- 
ening the  memory  for  form.  The  ability  to  retain  in  mind  clear  and  distinct  impres- 
sions of  the, forms  of  things  we  have  seen,  is  of  great  value  10  all.  He  who  can  bring 
to  mind  the  views  he  has  seen  with  all  the  clearness  and  freshness  of  reality  possesses 
a  power  he  would  not  part  with  on  any  account.  To  the  mechanic  this  power  is  a 
means  of  pecuniary  profit,  and  hence  to  him  it  is  especially  valuable.  To  those  who 
would  originate  anything  new  and  valuable  in  the  way  of  form  thi<i  power  is  indis- 
pensable. i>rew  forms  are  always  made  of  old  ones,  and  in  producing  new  combina- 
tions, the  more  ex  tensive  the  collection  one  has  stored  in  memory  the  more  hope  there 
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is  of  success.  There  are  other  advantages  to  be  seonred  by  this  practice  which  need 
not  be  referred  to  here.  By  such  exercises  as  I  have  suggested,  the  cultivation  of  the 
eye  and  the  hand,  the  improvement  of  taste,  the  development  of  the  inventive  powers, 
and  the  strengthening  of  memory  for  form  may  go  on  together,  and  the  study  be 
made  a  means  of  improvement  as  well  as  amusement. 

"In  the  course  of  the  second  year,  the  drawing  of  simple  objects  in  outline  from 
printed  examples  may  be  commenced. 

"  As  a  means  of  imparting  useful  information,  and  of  drawing  out  <  hat  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  children,  these  examples  should  occasionally  be  used  as  the  basis  of  an 
object  lesson.  When  exercises  of  this  kind  have  been  given,  the  pupils  have  been 
found  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  drawing  the  example  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case. 

"As  to  the  amount  of  time  which  should  be  given  to  this  study  in  these  schools,  I 
should  say  for  the  first  year  one  lesson  of  fifteen  minutes  each  day ;  for  the  second 
year,  one  lesson  of  twenty  minutes  each  day  ;  and  forthe  remainder  of  the  time,  three 
lessons  per  week  of  twenty  minutes  each. 

"  GRAMilAB  BCHOOLB. 

"Under  existing  circumstances  I  would  advise  the  use  of  slates  for  drawing  in  the 
lower  classes  of  these  schools.  The  middle  and  upper  classes,  having  had  some  train- 
ing of  eye  and  hand  in  learning  to  write,  may  use  a  book  with  profit.  The  lower 
classes  should  be  put  to  that  kind  of  work  to  which  I  have  referrpd  as  best  calculated 
for  the  lower  classes  of  the  primary  school.  In  the  graduating  class  I  would  teach 
the  drawing  of  solids  from  printed  examples  to  begin  with,  and  as  the  pupils  progress 
in  the  mechanical  practice  of  the  art,  and  become  familiar  with  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  perspective  and  with  those  relating  to  light,  shade,  and  shadow,  I  would 
gradually  introdvice  the  drawing  of  objects  from  the  objects  themselves. 

"If  two  lessons  per  week  of  thirty  minutes  each  can  be  given  to  drawing  in  these 
schools,  good  results  can  be  secured.  This  certainly  will  be  all  that  will  be  needed 
when  the  pupils  in  these  schools  shall  have  been  taught  in  the  primary  school. 

"  HIGH  SOHOOLB. 

"As  long  as  the  pupils  entering  these  schools  come  without  previous  training  noth- 
ing can  be  done  for  them  better  than  is  now  being  done  in  the  English  High  and  the 
Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  that  I  am  aware  of.  When  the  pupils  in  these  schools 
shall  have  passed  through  a  thorough  course  of  instruction,  begun  in  the  primary 
school,  the  drawing  of  objects  should  be  the  first  work  on  entering.  In  the  boys' 
schools  the  middle  year  should  be  devoted  to  mechanical  drawing,  such,  for  example, 
as  the  drawing  of  plans,  elevations  and  sections  of  buildings,  machinery,  &c.;  and 
the  last  year  to  the  study  and  practice  of  such  subjects  as  come  under  the  head  of 
landscape  drawing.  In  the  schools  for  girls  one  year  should  be  devoted  to  the  special 
work  of  preparing  them  to  give  instruction  in  this  branch  of  study  in  our  primary 
and  grammar  schools. 

"  In  these  schools  two  lessons  of  one  hour  each  is  now  devoted  to  this  study,  and 
this  is  all  that  is  needed. 

"  This  study  should  be  taught  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  by  the  regular 
teachers.  To  prepare  them  for  this  work  I  know  of  no  better  way  than  that  suggested 
in  a  former  communication  from  me. 

"  Respectfully  submitted. 

"WM.  N.  BARTHOLOMEW." 
«  #  «  «  #  #  # 

Respectfully  submittted  for  the  committee. 

WM.  T.  BRIGHAM, 

Chairman. 
The  committee  submit  the  following  order : 

"  Ordered,  That  the  committee  on  drawing  be  authorized  to  employ  a  suitable 
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teacher  from  tlie  South  Kensington  Art  School,  as  normal  instructor  in  this  city,  at  a 
salary  not  exceeding  £500  a  year. 

"  Ordered,  That  the  committee  on  drawing  be  authorized  to  establish  three  evening 
schools  for  drawing,  in  such  rooms  as  may  be  furnished  for  the  purpose,  the  schools 
to  be  open  at  least  two  evenings  in  a  week,  from  November  1  to  May  1,  under  such 
regulations  as  the  committee  may  propose." 

This  report  is  followed  by  that  of  a  special  committee  on  industrial 
•  schools,  which  is  here  inserted  as  an  authoritative  expression  of 'the  in- 
adequacy of  the  merely  literary  training  then  given  in  the  schools. 

In  School  Committeb,  May  10,  1870. 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  establishing  industrial  schools 
respectfully  report : 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee  a  subject  of  greater  moment  has  seldom  been 
offered  for  the  consideration  of  this  board.  A  year  ago  a  petition  was  presented  ask- 
ing us  to  devise  means  for  securing  to  the  children  of  the  public  schools  an  early  edu- 
cation in  some  useful  branch  of  industry.  The  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  on  industriS,!  schools,  to  enable  them  to  take 
tinder  their  charge  and  direction  a  small  industrial  school  for  women  and  girls  already 
established.  That  committee  found  it  inexpedient  to  do  this,  and  your  present  com- 
mittee did  not  consider  that  they  were  authorized  to  use  this  appropriation,  voted  for 
a  specific  purpose,  in  any  experiments  to  be  made  under  their  own  direction. 

INADEQUACY    OF  PRESENT  SCHOOL  TRAINING. 

That  the  present  training  of  the  public  schools  is  utterly  inadequate,  in  a  great 
many  cases,  to  the  only  purpose  for  which  education  is  of  any  value,  namely,  for 
life,  is  very  evident.  That  it  makes  a  divoror  between  head  and  hand,  between 
knowledge  and  practical  skill,  between  artist  and  artisan,  is  also  evident.  That  it 
tends  also  to  perpetuate  the  absurd  ideas  that  exist  in  regard  to  getting  one's  living 
by  some  other  means  than  honest,  skilful,  and  useful  labor,  will  also  be  evident  to 
any  one  who  considers  the  subject.  Every  year  more  girls  are  educated  for  teachers 
than  can  find  places  in  schools.  Every  year,  too,  girls  who  can  never  become  success- 
ful teachers,  even  if  they  find  situations,  are  instructed  in  what  can  be  of  no  essential 
benefit  to  them  jn  after  life.  They  leave  the  schools,  and  many  of  them  are  abso- 
lutely unqualified  to  obtain  their  living  in  any  employment  that  requires  specific 
skill.  Many  of  them  could  not  get  their  support  by  plain  sewing ;  very  many  cannot 
even  mend  their  own  clothes.  If,  in  connection  with  their  intellectual  training,  they 
had  been  taught  something  which  had  a  direct  bearing  upon  practical  life,  a  more 
useful  and  happy  career  would  be  open  to  them. 

It  is  not  for  our  system  of  public  education  to  foster  the  idea  that  professional  life 
or  teaching  is  more  respectable  or  more  worthy  of  pursuit  than  scores  of  useful  em- 
ployments which  furnish  the  means  of  a  comfortable  support.  Our  present  school 
education  is  too  exclusively  the  preparation  either  for  professional  life  or  for  a  mer- 
cantile or  shop-keeping  life.  Mechanics  and  artisans  take  few  orno  apprentices,  and 
a  girl  or  a  boy,  on  leaving  school,  cannot  learn  a  trade  or  become  skilled  in  any  use- 
ful labor  without  encountering  such  temptations  and  being  brought  into  such  associ- 
ations that  the  prejudices  existing  against  it  are  not  wholly  groundless. 

URGENT  NEED   OF   SOME  FORM  OP  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

Your  committee  regarded  this  subject  of  industrial  training  as  too  important  to 
venture  upon  any  experiments  without  more  specific  and  definite  plans  than  have  yet 
been  laid  before  them.  That  it  must  become  an  integral  part  of  the  general  educa- 
tion, and  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  separate  and  specific  charity,  is  the  plain  demand 
of  common  sense.     Hitherto  our  idea  of  education  has  been  what  may  be  called  the 
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Chinese  one  of  giving  a  certain  amount  of  book- training,  and  a  sharpening  of  the  iu 
tellect,  which  may  be  carried  very  far,  and  be  no  real  preparation  for  a  useful,  wise, 
and  happy  life. 

Whatever  theories  we  may  hold  in  regard  to  theeducation  to  be  given  to  its  children 
by  the  state,  one  thingis  incontrovertible,  that  no  system  should  be  adopted  which 
is  injurious  in  its  effect  upon  many  who  fondly  look  upon  it  as  the  greatest  boon,  and 
make  great  sacrifices  to  secure  it.  To  very  many  the  exclusive  book  teaching  is  of 
little  real  benefit,  for  it  leaves  them  at  the  most  critical  period  of  their  existence 
strauded,  as  far  as  acquiring  a  useful  and  satisfactory  employment  for  life  is  concerned. 
Many  drift  away  from  school  and  go  to  fill  up  the  already  full  ranks  of  those  who 
have  no  trade,  or  art,  or  specific  employment  for  the  hand.  To  raise,  the  standard  of 
labor,  labor  must  become  an  integral  part  of  education,  and  the  state  must  feel  its 
responsibilities  to  others  of  its  children  than  those  who  are  to  enter  college  and  become 
storekeepers  and  merchants. 

Such  a  training  as  educates  young  ladiej  to  be  teachers  merely,  and  leads  them  to 
look  upon  other  occupations  as  degrading,  is  surely  not  the  training  belonging  to  us, 
a  sensible,  free,  working  community.  Labor  can  be  raised  in  public  estimation  only 
by  being  made  a  part  of  the  pnblic  education. 

But,  while  your  committee  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  this  general  conviction, 
they  ask  for  a  more  definite  and  feasible  plan  than  any  which  has  been  presented, 
before  they  are  prepared  to  recommend  to  the  board  such  an  expense,  and  such  a  radi- 
cal change  as  would  be  involved  in  the  establishment  of  experimental  schools  that 
would  fairly  and  fully  test  the  benefit  of  an  industrial  training  for  both  sexes. 

There  are  some  things,  however,  which  they  do  consider  entirely  practicable. 

The  committee  considered  it  to  be  of  importance  to  enquire,  first,  into  the  manner 
in  which  that  small  portion  of  industrial  training  required  by  the  regulations,  viz, 
sewing,  in  the  lowest  class  of  the  grammar  schools  for  girls  was  carried  out.  In  the 
opinion  of  your  committee,  taking  into  consideration  the  age  of  the  scholars  in  the 
grammar  schools  and  the  time  allotted  to  it,  better  results  are  obtained  than  they  had 
been  led  to  anticipate.  At  any  rate,  the  results  are  sufficient  to  lead  them  to  enter- 
tain the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  good  that  may  be  accomplished  by  carrying 
on  the  work  still  further.  At  every  step  they  were  more  and  more  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  this  subject  and  the  expediency  of  extending  this  branch  of  sewing  in 
the  schools.  And  in  order  that  the  time  now  appropriated  in  this  way  should  not  be 
to  a  great  degree  wasted,  it  seemed  to  your  committee  absolutely  requisite  that  in- 
struction in  sowing  should  be  carried  on  further  than  it  is.  To  teach  it  to  the  youngest 
class  for  a  single  year,  an  d  then  to  have  it  entirely  dropped,  seemed  very  poor  economy 
to  say  the  least.  On  consultation  with  the  teachers,  some  of  the  most  practical  and 
snocessful  among  them  have  been  found  iu  favor  of  extending  sewing  to  other  classes 
besides  the  lowest.  It  seems,  indeed,  absurd  to  give  so  many  of  our  girls  so  much 
instruction  in  branches  which  will  never  be  of  any  practical  use,  and  to  neglect  this 
matter  which  must  enter  into  their  actual  life  almost  every  day  and  every  hour. 

Besides  the  extension  of  sewing  to  other  classes,  and  the  introduction  of  cutting 
and  fitting  to  the  older  girls,  the  cornmittee  consider  it  perfectly  feasible  to  establish 
in  connection  with  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  an  industrial  department,  in 
which  those  members  of  that  institution  who  choose  to  take  only  a  partial  course 
may  be  instructed  in  branches  having  a  direct  bearing  upon  their  future  modes  ot 
obtaining  a  livelihood.  Two  hundred  pupils  entered  this  school  at  the  last  examina- 
tion, and  only  sixty-eight  received  diplomas  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year.  Many 
of  those  who  thus  leave  would  be  very  much  better  off  for  some  training  in  a  prac- 
tical direction.  And  many  of  those  who  remain  to  complete  the  course  are  unable  to 
obtain  positions  as  teachers. 

There  are,  also,  in  the  first  and  second  classes  of  the  grammar  schools  those  who 
will  never  derive  any  essential  benefit  from  the  exclusively  intellectual  course  of 
studies,  and  who  would  gladly  enter  some  department  of  practical  instruction  where 
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they  couM  have  instruction  bearing  upon  the  means  of  acquiring  a  livelihood.  Influ- 
enced by  means  of  these  considerations,  your  committee  would  make  the  following 
recommendations,  which  they  do  not  deem  it  expedient  to  embody  in  any  special 
orders,  as  they  do  not  propose  any  change  duriug  the  present  school  year. 

KECOMMENDATIONS. 

First.  That  sewing  be  made  obligatory  in  all  the  grammar  schools  for  girls. 
Second.  That  sewing  for  two  hours  each  week  be  adopted  in  all  the  classes,  except 
the  first  and  second. 

Third.  That  in  the  third  and  fourth  classes  of  the  grammar  schools  cutting  and 
fitting  shall  also  be  introduced. 

Fourth.  That  a  department  forpracticalinstruction  be  added  to  the  Girls'  High  and 
Normal  School,  wherein  bookkeeping,  designing,  telegraphing,  drawing  on  wood  and 
stone,  and  needlework  in  its  various  branches,  shall  be  taught  as  elective  studies,  to 
which  pupils  also  may  be  admitted  from  the  first  and  second  classes  of  the  grammar 
schools. 

These  recommendations  your  committee  oifer  as  the  result  of  a  careful  consideratiou 
of  the  subject,  and  desire  further  time  to  determine  what  other  measures  may  be  ex- 
pedient in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  some  rufithods  of  industrial  training,  partic- 
ularly for  boys. 

C.  C.  SHACKFORD. 
S.  K.  LOTHROP. 
JOHN  A.  LAMSON. 
HALL  CURTIS. 
JOHN  PARKMAN. 

In  the  report  for  1871,  the  topic  of  drawing  is  thus  treated  in  the 
general  report  of  the  committee : 

With  regard  to  this  important  branch  of  public  instruction,  a  new  and  lively  in- 
terest has  arisen  during  the  last  year.  The  first  steps  have  been  taken  to  bring  the 
whole  body  of  pupils  under  an  intelligent  system  of  instruction,  by  educating  the 
teachers  in  normal  classes.  The  report  of  the  drawing  committee  will  best  show 
what  has  been  done,  and  what  remains  to  be  undertaken.  This  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  important  movements  made  in  our  time,  and  its  effects  will  bo  felt  ])ower- 
fuUy  in  many  ways.  Education  is  not  altogether  an  interior  process ;  other  faculties 
besides  the  reason  demand  cultivation.  Drawing,  which  educates  the  eye  and  the 
hand,  gives  facility  to  express  the  thoughts  of  the  mechanic  as  well  as  the  plans  of 
the  engineer,  the  fancies  of  the  designer  in  decoration,  the  recollections  of  the  trav- 
eller, and  the  conceptions  of  the  creative  artist.  By  the  power  to  draw,  the  value  of 
any  mechanic's  labor  is  vastly  increased,  and  in  time  we  shall  see  greater  elegance  in 
furniture,  in  household  utensils,  in  ornamental  fabrics,  and  in  domestic  architecture. 
With  increased  knowledge  of  art  in  its  Ligher  forms,  we  shall  see  less  of  the  wretched 
plaster  ornaments,  and  the  tasteless  pictures  now  cherished  in  so  many  houses. 
Books  will  be  free  from  the  coarse  and  ignorantly-drawn  plates  with  which  so  many 
are  now  "illustrated."  Another  generation,  reared  under  these  more  favorable  in- 
fluences, wiU  grow  up  with  finer  instincts  of  proportion,  and  we  may  hope  that  art, 
in  its  true  power  and  divine  beauty,  may  not  always  be  the  meaningless  word  it  has 
80  long  been. 

Aside  from  these  remote  jirospective  benefits,  the  training  of  our  teachers  in  the  art 
is  sure  to  bring  immediate  advantages.  We  have  before  called  attention  to  the 
power  which  a  teacher  exerts  in  oral  instruction.  The  art  of  making  thought  visible 
by  illustrative  figures  on  the  blackboard  is  the  natural  complement  of  oral  teaching. 
The  intelligent  teacher  talks  with  chalk  in  hand,  illustrating  as  she  proceeds.  She 
does  in  this  way  a  twofold  work,  arresting  attention  and  making  impressions  that 
are  indelible.  What  Agassiz  is  before  a  class  of  naturalists,  the  model  teacher  be- 
comes in  the  estimation  of  her  expectant  pupils. 
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The  public  is  to  bo  congratulated  upon  the  employment  of  Mr.  Walter  Smith  as 
director  of  art  instruction,  since  from  his  familiarity  with  the  workings  of  drawing 
schools  in  England,  and  from  his  great  natural  aptitude  as  an  educator,  much  is  to  he 
hoped  for  in  this  department. 

The  following  were  the  members  of  the  committee  appointed  to  pre- 
pare the  annual  report  from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken :  Francis 
Underwood,  chairman ;  William  T.  Adams,  Charles  K.  Dillaway, 
George  H.  Monroe,  Lyman  Mason,  Hugh  J.  Toland,  Eichard  M.  Ingalls, 
Henry  G.  Hunt. 

In  the  superintendent's  report  for  this  year  nothing  is  said  of  draw- 
in  the  schools,  but  the  success  of  the  experimentof  the  evening  drawing 
school  is  thus  recorded : 

EVBNING  DRAWING  8CH0O1,. 

The  committee  on  drawing,  iu  the  last  year's  report,  quoted  the  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture, approved  May  16, 1870,  requiring  provision  to  be  made  for  free  instruction  in 
"  Industrial  or  Mechanical  Drawing,"  and  earnestly  recommended  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  statute  be  met  by  establishing  evening  drawing  schools,  where  drawing 
only  should  be  taught.  The  recommendation  was  at  once  adopted  by  the  school 
board;  the  city  council  made  the  requisite  appropriation  to  defray  the  expense  ;  the 
commodious  drawing-rooms  of  the  Institute  of  Technology  were  secured,  and  the 
school  was  opened  late  in  November,  with  several  departments  and  a  crowd  of  prom- 
ising and  deserving  pupils.  Nearly  a  thousand  applicants,  male  and  female,  entered 
their  names  upon  the  register ;  upwards  of  five  hundred  pupils  received  instruction 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  being 
accommodated  in  the  rooms  at  one  time ;  the  school  was  opened  four  nights  a  week, 
the  pupils  divided  into  two  sets,  attending  in  turn  two  nights  a  week.  The  average 
number  of  different  pupils  attending  weekly  was  380 ;  the  total  cost  was  $6,014.84 ; 
of  this  sum  $1,858.50  was  expended  for  instruments,  patterns,  and  furniture,  which 
are  now  on  hand.  Ten  different  instructors  were  employed,  most  of  whom  were  con- 
nected with  the  Institute  of  Technology,  either  as  teachers  or  pupils.  Instruction 
was  given  in  general  free-hand  drawing,  in  the  free-hand  drawing  of  machines  irom 
solid  models,  in  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing,  and  in  ship-draughting. 

The  school  was  altogether  a  success.  The  pupils,  a  majority  of  whom  were  young 
mechanics,  found  they  were  getting  what  would  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  them,  and 
so  they  attended  punctually  and  worked  with  a  will.  The  teachers  were  full  of  en- 
thusiasm. The  committee  on  drawing,  led  by  the  accomplished  chairman,  were  in- 
defatigable in  their  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  school. 

There  was  some  hesitation  and  delay  in  making  the  necessary  appropriation  for 
the  continuance  of  the  school  next  winter.  I  am  not  surprised  at  this,  for  the  school 
is  a  new  thing,  and  here  all  new  things  in  our  educational  progress,  however  useful 
or  excellent,  have  to  undergo  careful  scrutiny.  This  is  well.  But  such  an  educa- 
tional improvement  as  this,  once  introduced  in  this  city,  can  never  be  abandoned,  be- 
cause it  meets  an  immediate  and  pressing  want  of  the  times.  The  more  it  is  known, 
the  more  highly  it  will  be  appreciated.  It  is  by  no  means  a  contrivance  for  teaching 
at  the  public  expense  an  unimportant  accomplishment  to  a  few  idlers  and  drones.  It 
is  a  wise  provision  for  furnishing  the  young  artisans  and  skilled  laborers  in  various 
crafts  the  technical  instruction  which  they  need  and  which  they  cannot  get  except  by 
means  of  schools  of  this  description. 

The  text  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  drawing  for  this  year 
(1871)  follows,  omitting  details  of  assignments  of  teachers,  etc.  All 
the  schools  seem  suddenly  to  have  attempted  drawing,  but  the  lack  of 
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elementary  training  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  in  the  higher  schools  is 
apparent. 

A  comparison  of  the  work  in  the  schools,  as  here  detailed,  with  the 
latest  official  programmes  of  study  adapted  to  each  grade  of  schools, 
arranged  by  the  State  art  director.  Professor  Walter  Smith,  as  given  in 
the  preceding  pages  of  this  fteport,*,will  show  the  difference  between 
the  best  teaching  of  drawing  known  to  the  schools  before  the  coming 
of  Professor  Smith  and  the  progressive  system  introduced  by  him. 

This  report  is  also  of  interest  as  describing  the  preliminary  visit  of 
Walter  Smith  to  Boston,  and  the  final  action  of  the  city  educational  au- 
thorities in  securing  his  services.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  committee 
do  not  hesitate  to  avow  their  belief  that,  at  that  time  (1871),  there  was 
no  one  in  the  United  States  who  was  competent  to  devise  and  intro- 
duce a  practical  system  of  instruction  in  industrial  art  drawing  adapted 
to  the  needs  and  uses  of  the  public  schools. 

They  say  this,  notwithstanding  the  tribute  paid  in  the  opening  pas- 
sages of  their  report  to  Mr.  Bartholomew,  the  city's  veteran  instructor 
in  drawing. 

These  official  utterances  are  noteworthy,  because  the  very  success  of 
the  efforts  of  Professor  Smith  during  the  twelve  succeeding  years 
makes  this  statement  of  the  committee  as  to  the  conditions  in  1871 
seem  almost  incredible, 

For  all  can  raise  the  flower  now, 
Since  all  have  got  the  seed. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTBB   ON  DRAWING,    1871. 

In  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  board,  passed  July  11,  1871,  the  committee  on 
drawing  present  the  following  report : 

During  the  past  year  drawing  has  been  introduced  into  all  grades  of  public  schools 
in  this  city,  and  the  teachers  generally  have  given  ample  evidence  of  their  ability  to, 
teach  this  exercise,  provided  a  suitable  system  may  be  given  them.  Even  with  the 
text-books  in  use  in  the  schools  for  some  years  past,  those  teachers  who  have  taken 
pains  to  instruct  themselves  have  produced  most  gratifying  results  in  their  schools, 
and  have  settled  the  question  of  the  capacity  of  all  pupils  in  the  schools  to  practice 
drawing. 

Our  oldest  instructor  in  drawing,  Mr.  William  N.  Bartholomew,  to  whom  our  public 
school  children  are  indebted  for  all  their  instructions  in  drawing  for  many  years,  and 
whose  published  text-books  have  been  of  great  beneiit  in  many  schools  throughout 
the  country,  has  felt  obliged  to  retire  from  active  instruction  and  seek  the  restoration 
of  his  health  in  rest. 

His  place  has  been  filled  by  Mr.  Charles  Furneaux,  whose  work  in  the  evening 
schools  and  elsewhere  has  proved  very  successful.  Mr.  B.  F.  Nutting  has  been  nomi- 
nated as  instructor,  and  assigned  to  the  Roxbury  High  School,  where  he  has  for  some 
years  been  a  teacher.  Mr.  Hitching,  Mr.  Berry,  and  Miss  Bailey  continue  their  in- 
struction. 

In  some  cities  the  suggestion  in  relation  to  the  partial  adoption  of  Madame  Cave's 
system,  contained  in  the  last  report  of  this  committee,  has  been  followed  with  grati- 
fying success.    Where  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  is  large,  as  is  unfortunately 

*  See  Part  I,  pages  105-7 ;  see  also  Appendix  C. 
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the  case  in  most  of  our  schools,  it  becomes  impossible  to  examine  often  enough  the 
work  of  each  one ;  and  if  the  pupils  are  told  to  draw  a  line  in  a  certain  way,  personal 
inspection  only  will  show  whether  it  has  been  drawn  correctly,  unless  each  pupil  be 
made  to  correct  himself,  as  Madame  Cav6  advises.  With  the  Bartholomew  books  this 
is  easily  done  by  giving  the  pupil  a  slip  of  tracing  paper,  on  which  he  shall  carefully 
trace  the  copy ;  then,  when  he  has  drawn  in  his  book,  by  placing  the  tracing  over  his 
work,  any  faults  in  form  or  size  are  at  once  detected,  and  can,  with  the  help  of  rub- 
ber, be  corrected.  When  the  exercise  has  been  well  drawn  on  half  of  the  page,  the 
copy  may  be  turned  over  or  removed,  and  the  exercise  be  repeated  on  the  other  half 
of  the  page  from  memory  alone.  This  is  so  easily  done  with  the  books  now  in  use  in 
the  majority  of  schools  in  this  State,  that  the  system  has  met  with  favor  and  been  fol- 
lowed, so  far  as  can  be  judged  in  the  short  time  of  its  trial,  with  a  due  measure  of 
success.  In  our  own  schools  it  has  not  been  tried,  but  the  system  of  Bartholomew 
has  been  used  under  the  most  careful  supervision  that  the  committee  and  instructors 
could  give.    •    «    « 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  work  here  has  been  almost  entirely  with  slates.  The  dots,  crosses,  and  lines  of 
Miss  Stickuey's  excellent  system  are  giving  an  excellent  training  of  both  eye  and  hand, 
and  the  accuracy  with  which  children,  six  and  seven  years  old,  draw  squares,  triangles, 
and  other  geometrical  figures,  gives  promise  of  most  satisfactory  results,  when  other 
and  more  advanced  examples  can  be  placed  before  them  in  the  higher  schools. 

Mr.  Bartholomew  has  published  a  series  of  charts  for  the  use  of  primary  schools, 
which  are  good  selections  from  the  cards  authorized  by  the  Board  ;  but  in  the  Boston 
schools  it  seems  better  that  the  teachers  should  make  the  enlarged  copies  themselves 
on  the  blackboard,  as  is  now  done  in  many,  indeed  most,  of  the  schools,  that  the  chil- 
dren may  not  only  see  that  the  task  can  be  done,  but  also  the  exact  method.  If  there 
are  any  teachers  who  cannot  do  this,  they  are  surely  incompetent  for  their  position, 
and  should  at  once  give  place  to  those  who  are  able  to  teach  what  any  of  their  pupils 
can  learn. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Many  of  the  grammar  schools  are  still  doing  the  work  of  primary  schools,  and  en- 
deavoring by  exercises  with  the  straight  lines  and  simple  geometrical  figures  to  ac- 
quire a  tolerable  command  of  the  pencil.  In  all  the  upper  classes  throughout  the  city, 
drawing  from  solid  models  should  be  introduced  as  soon  as  possible.  Some  di£Scnlty 
has  been  found  from  the  propensity  to  rule,  which  requires  more  vigilance  than  some 
teachers  seem  willing  to  give.  The  children  who  have  had  a  proper  primary  training 
find  it  much  easier  to  reject  all  rulers.  Both  teachers  and  committee  have  constantly 
called  attention  to  the  importance  of  a  reliance  on  the  eye  alone,  and  some  teachers 
have  punished  those  pupils  who  use  rulers,  by  making  them  repeat  the  exercise  out  of 
school  hours. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  Latin  School  only  the  lowest  classes  are  as  yet  instructed  in  drawing,  and 
their  work  has  been  most  elementary.  The  larger  part  of  the  pupils  had  never  re- 
ceived any  instruction  before.  All  have,  however,  made  satisfactory  progress.  In  the 
high  school  the  upper  classes  draw  from  solid  models,  in  books  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hitchings.  The  models  are  not  such  as  will  increase 
the  taste  or  excite  the  interest  of  the  pupils,  and  will  give  place  to  better  ones  as  soon 
as  they  can  be  procured.  In  several  of  the  divisions  the  skill  already  acquired  has 
been  put  to  practical  use  in  illustrating  recitations  on  the  board  and  in  notes  of  bo- 
tanical lessons.  In  the  departments  of  physical  and  natural  science  the  teachers  find 
a  very  great  assistance  in  the  pencil  and  chalk,  properly  used.  Every  room  in  this 
school,  and  the  work  of  every  pupil,  have  been  carefully  inspected,  and  both  teachers 
and  pupils  are  working  earnestly,  and,  generally,  successfully. 
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In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  grammar  schools,  a  system  of  compusition  has  been  intro- 
duced as  a  recreation.  At  certain  times  the  pupils  are  allowed  to  make  an  original 
design  in  the  blank  portion  of  their  hooks,  and  by  this  they  are  shown  the  necessity 
of  skill  in  drawing  lines  and  estimating  spaces.  The  pupils  all  seem  much  interested 
in  this  exercise,  and  although  their  designs  are  crude  and  generally  devoid  of  beauty, 
as  they  have  had  no  applicable  instruction,  yet  it  has  been  very  proBtablo  to  them. 

In  the  Roxhury  High  School  a  course  has  been  pursued  entirely  different  from  that 
in  the  other  schools  of  this  city.  Tiie  pupils  have,  in  many  case.s,  selected  their  own 
models,  and  have  usually  chosen  most  execrable  ones.  Much  time  has  been  devoted 
to  perspective  without  any  satisfactory  results,  and,  with  the  system  used,  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  one  instructor  to  give  enough  assistance  to  the  pupils.  The  work  of 
all  the  pupils  has  been  carefully  inspected  more  than  once  by  several  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  want  of  a  careful  primary  training  was  felt  to  be  almost  universal  in 
the  school. 

lu  the  Dorchester  High  School  there  has  been  a  want  of  uniformity,  and  the  work 
of  the  instructor  has  been  needlessly  increased  and  even  wasted.  The  pupils,  how- 
ever, are  interested,  and  with  another  year  will,  no  doubt,  produce  satisfactory  results. 
The  instruction  in  perspective,  both  in  this  and  in  the  preceding  school,  requires  great 
change  to  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 

The  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  is  the  only  school  in  the  city  where  suitable 
provision  has  been  made  for  instruction  in  drawing.  A  room  has  been  furnished  with 
desks  where  a  class  can  be  so  arranged  that  the  light  mfty  fall  upon  the  models  in  use, 
and  where  all  extraneous  matters  maybe  excluded.  With  suitable  models  this  room 
is  all  that  is  desired.  The  work  done  hitherto  has  been  very  exact,  but  at  the  same 
time  rather  mechanical,  and  devoid  of  that  interest  which  should  inspire  every  pupil, 
lu  the  primary  department  some  excellent  examples  have  been  placed  before  the  chil- 
dren, and  these  must  show  the  young  ladies,  many  of  whom  are  being  trained  for 
teachers,  the  immense  power  such  a  facility  in  the  use  of  crayon  gives  a  teacher  when 
face  to  face  with  her  class.  The  chief  difficulty  in  this  school  seems  to  be  in  the  ex- 
amples selected,  or  rather  used,  for  there  has  been  no  opportunity  for  selection. 

In  this  connection  must  be  mentioned  the  gift  by  the  American  Social  Science  As- 
sociation of  a  collection  of  casts  of  antique  statues  and  bas  reliefs. 

This  collection  was  selected  and  arranged  with  especial  reference  to  the  aesthetic 
culture  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  school,  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins. 

Here  follows  a  descriptive  list  of  the  twenty-two  casts  of  antique 
statues  and  busts  which  comprise  the  collection.  One  of  these  is  a 
portion  of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  This  was  inserted  as  a  frieze 
in  the  walls  of  the  exhibition  hall.* 

These  have  all  been  suitably  arranged  in  thelarge  exhibition  hall  of  the  new  school- 
house  on  Newton  street,  where  teachers  and  pupils  may  study  such  masterpieces. 
Such  collections,  if  properly  used,  cannot  but  be  of  immense  advantage  to  our  schools, 
forming,  as  it  were,  a  crown  to  the  whole  system  of  art  education.  What  we  need 
most  now  are  primary  examples,  through  which  the  pupils  may  be  led  to  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  much  in  these  casts  that  is  now  to  them  a  sealed  book.  That  this  want  will 
be  supplied  we  have  every  reason  to  hope,  and  we  feel  confident  that  not  only  the 
pupils  of  this  school,  but  the  advanced  pupils  and  teachers  throughout  the  city,  will 
soon  examine  with  pleasure  and  profit  this  collectionof  casts,  which,  although  small, 
is  yet  unexceptionable  and  admirably  fitted  to  impart  correct  ideas  of  beauty  and  true 
form.  It  will  be  not  an  unworthy  preparation  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  our  future 
art  museum  when  the  statues  in  this  hall  have  been  studied  and  understood. 

*  For  further  account  of  this  collection,  see  pamphlet  published  by  Houghton  & 
Co.,  Boston,  1871,  for  the  American  Social  Science  Association.  See  also  Part  II  of 
this  Report. 
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Lectures  on  ancient  art  have  kindly  been  given  in  this  room  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins  to 
the  pupils  of  the  school,  and  the  lessons  thus  imparted  were  received  with  interest 
and  profit. 

FREE  EVENING  SCHOOL. 

Late  in  November  notice  was  given  in  the  public  papeib  that  a  free  drawing  school 
would  be  established  by  the  city,  and  November  28  the  registry  was  opened. 
Nearly  a  thousand  men,  women,  and  children  entered  their  names,  age,  occupation, 
and  residence.  Many  more  were  turned  away,  as  the  rooms  provided  by  the  city 
would  not  accommodate  them. 

The  officers  of  the  Institute  of  Technology  kindly  consented  to  open  their  fine 
building  to  the  school,  and  the  superintendent  of  public  buildings  hired  the  large 
drawing-room,  which  was  supplied  with  gas-light  for  this  purpose,  and  four  other 
rooms,  which  were  not  intended  for  this  nse,  and  were  wholly  unsuitable  both  in 
light  and  arrangement. 

December6  the  school  opened,  with  Mr.  Daniel  W.  Willardas  principal,  and  Messrs. 
William  B.Hoyt,  Edw.  R.  Clark,  C.  M.  Moore,  Charles  Furneaux,  C.  S.  Ward,  andFrank 
B.  Morse  as  assistants.  From  the  registers  it  was  found  that  the  average  age  of  the 
pupils  was  22.72  years — the  oldest  55,  the  youngest  15.  Ninety-six  distinct  occupa- 
tions were  represented  :  carpenters  (155),  machinists  (135),  students  (117),  clerks  (43), 
and  wooloarvers  (38),  being  the  most  numerous.  It  was  difficult  to  meet  so  various 
wants,  but  as  it  was  soon  found  that  a  very  few  had  received  any  previous  instruction 
in  drawing,  the  work  of  clarification  was  much  simplified,  as  to  a  certain  stage  aU 
would  require  the  same  course. 

The  large  drawing-room,  accommodating  about  100  pupils,  was  used  for  the  class  in 
mechanical  and  architectural  drawing  with  instruments,  and,  as  each  pupil  was  al- 
lowed only  two  evenings  each  week,  about  200  used  the  tables  and  instruments. 

As  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  pupils  to  procure  suitable  apparatus, 
this  was  purchased  by  the  city,  and  is  now  on  hand  for  future  classes.  Papers  and 
pencils  were  also  furnished  free  of  cost  to  the  pupils.  The  chief  trouble  was  in  pro- 
curing copies  or  models,  and  this  was  met  by  the  preparation  of  lithographs  of  geo- 
metrical and  mechanical  problems,  and  finally  by  borrowing  from  the  Institute  and 
from  architects. 

One  room,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Morse,  was  devoted  to  free-hand  drawing  in  crayon 
from  solid  models,  after  the  system  of  M.  Hendrick,  in  use  in  the  schools  in  Belgium ; 
and,  although  this  class  was  the  smallest,  it  was  the  one  of  all  the  others  where 
mechanics  could  reap  the  most  advantage.  The  blind  desire  to  use  instruments  be- 
fore a  simple  line  figure  could  be  drawn  by  the  eye  was  hard  to  resist,  and  much  good 
instruction  was  wasted  on  those  wholly  unprepared  for  the  use  of  instruments. 

Every  pupil  throughout  the  school  had  a  card,  bearing  his  or  her  name,  number, 
and  evenings ;  and,  to  procure  instruments,  this  card  was  deposited  in  the  case,  to  be 
returned  when  the  instruments  were  replaced  in  order.  With  this  system  the  loss 
was  very  insignificant. 

In  the  rooms  devoted  to  general  drawing,  under  the  charge  of  Messrs.  Furneaux 
and  Moore,  the  selection  of  models  was  left  mostly  to  the  instrnctors,  as  the  whole 
matter  was  experimental.  The  first  lesson  was  from  small  pebbles,  which  the  pupils 
collected  for  themselves.  They  were  told  to  imitate  them  as  closely  as  possible,  and 
the  result  was  a  most  complete  failure,  so  far  as  the  drawings  went,  but  the  defi- 
ciency shown  was  of  simple  outline  ;  and  the  next  step  was  to  place  on  the  board  the 
admirable  examples  of  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  which  were  reduced  by  the  pupils.  As  the 
outline  improved,  twigs,  oak  leaves,  and  plaster  oasts  were  used,  the  latter  borrowed 
of  Prof.  William  R.  Ware.  WTien  both  outlines  and  shadow  had  been  partly  mas- 
tered, flowers  were  used  to  encourage  rapidity  of  execution,  as  the  pupil  must  use  all 
energy  to  draw  the  outline,  at  least,  before  the  flower  faded ;  and  a  lesson  of  two 
hours,  or  a  single  evening,  was  all  that  could  be  allowed  for  this.  Callas,  rosebuds, 
tulips,  and  petunias  were  principally  used,  because  most  easily  obtained;  but  other 
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flowers  were  used  for  especial  purposes,  as,  with  one  pupil,  who  seemed  determined  to 
make  heavy  lines,  a  pot  of  lilies  of  the  valley  was  tried ;  and  the  evident  unsuitable- 
ness  of  heavy  lines  to  represent  so  delicate  a  flowe  rcompletely  cured  the  fault.  Mr. 
Furneaux  procured  all  the  flowers,  and  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  florists,  and  to  the 
horticultural  society,  who  kindly  gave  us  many  specimens  at  a  season  when  they 
were  not  easily  procured,  and  would  have  cost  the  city  a  large"  sum,  if  purchased. 

A  portion  of  the  class  in  general  drawing  was  trained  almost  exclusively  on  plaster 
casts,  with  perhaps  some  disadvantage,  as  the  outline  was  neglected.  With  all,  the 
careful  copying  of  flat  encaustic  tiles  was  given  as  a  practice  in  regular  geometrical 
drawing,  and  the  representation  of  color  by  flat  even  tints. 

This  instruction  was  varied  by  frequent  lessons  in  ornamentation,  with  short  lectures 
on  various  adaptations  of  flower  or  plant  form  to  ornament,  and  on  the  historical 
order  of  this  class  of  design,  by  the  instructors,  members  of  the  committee,  and  others. 
Then  the  pupils  were  encouraged  to  combine  conventional  forms  in  original  designs, 
and  good  and  bad  effects  were  illustrated  by  specimens  of  paper-hangings  and  printed 
cloths.  The  results  of  the  very  short  and  inadequate  instruction  in  design  were  not 
marked;  and  so  mach  importance  is  attached  by  your  committee  to  this  branch  that 
another  winter,  when  more  advanced  pupils  have  been  secured,  strenuous  efforts  will 
be  made  to  make  it  effective.  The  South  Kensington  rules  or  principles  of  decorative 
art  are  so  concise  and  useful,  that  they  are  here  reprinted,  as  the  testof  the'lnstrnc- 
tion  given. 

"  GENBKAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  DBCORATIVB  AKT. 

"  The  trueoffice  of  ornament  is  the  decoration  of  utility.  Ornament,  therefore,  ought 
always  to  be  secondary  to  utility. 

''  Ornament  should  arise  out  of,  and  be  subservient  to,  construction. 

"  Ornament  requires  a  specific  adaptation  to  the  material  in  which  it  is  to  be  wrought, 
or  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied ;  from  this  cause,  the  ornament  of  one  fabric  or  mate- 
rial is  rarely  suitable  to  another,  without  proper  readaptation. 

"  True  ornament  does  not  consist  in  the  mere  imitation  of  natural  objects,  but  rather 
in  the  adaptation  of  their  peculiar  beauties  of  form  or  color  to  decorative  purposes, 
controlled  by  the  nature  of  the  material  to  be  decorated,  the  laws  of  art,  and  the 
necessities  of  manufacture. 

"PRINCIPLES   OF   DECORAHVB  AKT. 

"  (1.)  The  decorative  arts  arise  from  and  should  properly  be  attendant  upon  archi- 
tecture. 

"  (2.)  Architecture  should  be  the  material  expression  of  the  wants,  the  faculties,  and 
the  sentiments  of  the  age  in  which  it  is  created. 

"  (3.)  Style  in  architecture  it  the  peculiar  form  that  expression  takes  under  the  influ- 
■ence  of  climate  and  materials  at  command. 

"CARPETS. 

"  The  surface  of  a  carpet,  serving  as  a  ground  to  support  all  objects,  should  be  quiet 
and  negative,  without  strong  contrast  of  either  form  or  color. 

"The  leading  forms  should  be  so  composed  as  to  distribute  the  pattern  over  the 
whole  floor,  not  pronounced  either  in  the  direction  of  breadth  or  length. 

"  The  decorative  forms  must  be  flat,  without  shadow  or  relief,  whether  derived  from 
ornament,  or  direct  from  flowers  or  foliage. 

"  In  color  the  general  ground  should  be  negative,  low  in  tone,  and  inclining  to  the 
tertiary  hues ;  the  leading  forms  of  the  pattern  being  expressed  by  the  darker  second- 
aries ;  and  the  primary  colors,  or  white,  if  used  at  all,  should  be  only  in  small  quanti- 
ties, to  enhance  the  tertiary  hues,  and  to  express  the  geometrical  bases  that  rule  the 
distribution  of  the  forms. 

"  The  laws  regulating  the  harmonies  and  contrasts  of  color  should  be  attended  to. 

S.  Ex.  208 15 
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"  PAPER-HANGINGS  AS  DISTINCT  FROM  WALL    DECORATIONS. 

"  The  decoration  of  paper-hangings  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  objects  in  a  room 
that  a  background  does  to  the  objects  in  a  picture. 

"  It  should  not,  therefore,  be  such  as  to  invite  attention  to  itself,  but  be  subdued  in 
effect,  and  without  strong  contrasts  either  of  form,  color,  or  light  and  dark. 

"Nothing  should  be  introduced  which  disturbs  the  sense  of  flatness. 

"All  natural  objects,  therefore,  when  used  as  ornament  forthese  manufactures,  should 
be  rendered  flat  and  in  simple  tints. 

"  While  the  decorative  details  should  be  arranged  on  symmetrical  bases,  these  should 
be  so  resolved  into  the  minor  forms  as  not  to  be  intrusively  prominent. 

"  Color  should  be  broken  over  the  whole  surface,  soastogivea  general  negative  hue, 
rather  than  masses  of  positive  color. 

"METAL  POEMS,   POTTERY,   AND  PLASTIC  FORMS  GENERALLY. 

"  The  form  should  be  most  carefully  adapted  to  use,  being  studied  for  elegance  and 
beauty  of  line,  as  well  as  for  capacity,  strength,  mobility,  &c. 

"In  ornamenting  the  construction,  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  general  form 
and  to  keep  the  decoration  subservient  to  it,  by  low  relief  or  otherwise ;  the  ornament 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  enhance,  by  its  lines,  the  symmetry  of  the  original  form, 
and  assist  its  constructive  strength. 

"If  arabesques,  or  figures  in  the  round,  are  used  decoratively,  they  should  arise  out 
of  the  other  ornaments  and  constructive  forms,  and  not  be  merely  applied. 

"  All  projeotingpartsshouldhave  careful  consideration,  to  render  them  as  little  liable 
to  injury  as  is  consistent  with  their  purpose.  It  must  ever  be  remembered  that  re- 
pose is  required  to  give  value  to  ornament,  which  in  itself  is  secondary  and  not  prin- 
cipal. 

"CALICOES  AND  OTHER  PRINTED   CLOTH. 

"  The  ornament  should  be  flat,  without  shadows  or  the  appearance  of  relief.  If 
flowers,  foliage,  or  other  natural  objects  are  the  motive,  they  should  not  be  direct 
imitations  of  nature,  but  ornamentally  displayed  in  obedience  to  the  above  rule. 

"The  ornament  should  cover  the  surface,  either  by  a  diaper  based  on  some  regular 
geometrical  figure,  or  growing  out  of  itself  by  graceful,  flowing  curves.  Any  arrange- 
ment which  carries  lines  or  pronounces  figures  in  the  direction  of  breadth  is  to  be 
avoided,  and  the  effect  produced  by  the  folding  of  the  stuff  should  be  carefully  studied. 

"The  size  of  the  pattern  should  be  regulated  by  the  material  for  which  the  design  is 
intended — small  for  close,  thick  fabrics,  such  as  ginghams,  &c. ;  larger  for  fabrirs  of 
more  open  textures,  such  as  muslins,  bareges,  &c. ;  largely  covering  the  ground  on 
delaines,  and  more  dispersed  in  cotton  or  linen  goods." 

The  want  of  suitable  text-books  has  been  felt  in  this  as  in  the  day  schools. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  school  Mr.  Clark  resigned,  and  his  place  was 
filled  by  Mr.  Henry  Richards,  as  assistant  in  architectural  drawings. 

A  class  in  ship-drawing  being  called  for,  Mr.  Frank  L.  Pernald,  of  the  Charlestown 
navy-yard,  was  appointed  and  a  class  organized.  The  work  was  very  technical,  and 
seemed  to  require  less  free-hand  work  than  any  of  the  other  departments.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  class  was  very  satisfactory,  for  the  encouragement  of  naval  construction 
in  every  way  seems  to  be  especially  the  duty  of  this  city. 

Mr.  WiUard  was  compelled,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  committee,  who  felt  that  the 
great  success  of  the  school  was  largely  due  to  his  constant  exertions,  to  resign,  as  the 
night  work  was  too  severe  in  addition  to  his  daily  duties  in  the  Institute  of  Technology. 
Mr.  William  A.  Pike  (now  Professor  of  Engineering  in  the  Maine  State  College,  at 
Orono)  was  appointed  in  his  place.  An  assistant  to  take  charge  of  the  instruments 
and  collect  and  distribute  the  drawings  was  appointed,  in  accordance  -with  a  vote  of 
the  board. 
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In  the  whole  school  the  average  attendance  was  380.  With  the  whole  nnmher  no 
caBes  requiring  discipline  occurred,  and  the  most  perfect  order  was  preserved  almost 
without  rales.  Any  lady  might  eiyoy  the  advantages  of  the  school  with  complete 
comfort. 

The  cost  of  the  school  was  as  follows : 

Salaries  of  instructors $1,824  00 

Instruments,  boards,  rules,  squares,  &c 1,521  25 

Paper,  pencils,  ink,  plates,  &c 772  34 

Furniture 197  25 

Rents 1,700  00 

Total 6,014  84 

Making  a  total  cost  per  pupil  of  $1,566. 

Deducting  the  instruments 1,521  25 

The  plates  and  material  on  hand 150  00 

Furniture 197  25 

Total 1,868  50 

We  have  for  the  real  cost 4,146  34 

The  cost  per  pupil 10  90 

Even  this  cost  is  much  reduced  if  we  consider  that  many  pupils  received  but  twenty 
lessons  or  less,  and  then  gave  place  to  others,  so  that  many  more  than  500  reaped  ap- 
preciable advantage  from  the  school,  although  we  could  not  at  any  one  time  accom- 
modate more  than  225  pupils. 

The  lesson  this  school  has  taught  seems  to  be  that  all  must  begin  with  &ee-hand 
drawing  before  using  instruments ;  that  better  and  more  complete  graded  models  of 
machinery  must  be  furnished,  and  that  examples  of  the  best  art  that  can  be  procured 
must  be  placed  before  the  pupils.  The  last  want  will  be  met  in  time  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  proposed  art  museum,  and  the  others  have  been  supplied  by  the  pur- 
chase of  models  under  an  appropriation  of  the  board  and  by  private  subscription.  A 
less  number  of  lessons  cannot  accomplish  the  work  desired ;  and  probably  many  of 
those  who  have  attended  the  school  the  past  season  wUl  continue  next  winter. 

The  experience  of  the  evening  schools  of  other  cities  seems  to  show  the  wisdom  of 
commencing  the  course  earlier  in  the  season,  perhaps  as  early  as  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, and  closing  the  school  in  April. 

It  seems,  notwithstanding  the  committee's  appreciation  of  the  utility 
of  the  free  evening  drawing  school,  that  the  city  authorities  refused  to 
admit  its  claims.  Such  accidents  of  legislation  are  liable  to  occur  so 
long  as  the  community  at  large  is  not  sufBciently  informed  as  to  the 
practical  bearing  and  utility  of  such  studies. 

The  city  council  have  seen  fit  to  refuse  the  appropriation  for  the  evening  school, 
which  they  are  compelled  by  the  statute  to  make,  and  the  uncertainty  of  this  appro- 
priation has  a  most  ininrious  effect  on  the  school  arrangements.  Boston  has  in  this 
matter  been  far  behind  other  cities  in  the  Commonwealth  in  proportion  to  her  popu- 
lation and  wealth,  and  there  are  now  no  funds  designated  for  the  support  of  the  free 
drawing  school  next  winter.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  people  of  Boston  will  allow 
80  successful  a  school  to  be  suppressed  for  want  of  a  few  thousand  dollars. 

EXHIBITION  OF  DRAWINGS. 

Late  in  the  season  it  was  decided  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  the  work  in  all  the  schools, 
and  the  board  made  an  appropriation  of  $250  to  meet  the  expeuses.  Owing  to  delays 
it  was  not  until  Friday,  April  28,  that  the  appropriation  was  finally  passed  on  by  the 
committee  to  which  it  was  referred,  and  on  Monday  the  exhibition  opened  in  Horti- 
«nltn™,l  Hall.     There  was  "fj^fgjf^gff  gy^fefc^^flfl^tiojl  in  the  schools.     In  the 
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Latin  and  high  schools  the  chairman  of  this  committee  selected  three  hooks  from  each 
class  as  the  best  specimen,  and  the  several  instructors  were  requested  to  do  the  same 
in  the  grammar  schools.  The  work  of  the  free  evening  school  had  already  been  se- 
lected, as  the  drawings  were  all  held  as  the  property  of  the  city.  It  was  originally 
intended  to  hold  the  exhibition  only  two  days,  in  order  that  the  regular  drawing  ex- 
ercises of  the  schools  might  not  be  interrupted  by  the  detention  of  the  books,  but,  at 
the  request  of  many  masters,  it  was  kept  open  on  Wednesday,  the  additional  expense 
being  met  chiefly  by  private  subscription. 

Each  school  had  an  opportunity  to  compare  its  own  work  with  that  of  other  schools 
of  the  same  grade,  and  also  see  what  was  required  in  the  higher  schools.  The  variety 
in  the  quality  of  each  school's  exhibition  was  of  course  very  great;  but  as  all  the 
masters,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  have  had  the  same  chance,  it  seems  fair  to  single 
out  the  school  which  was  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  the  thoroughness  and  ex- 
tent of  its  work.  The  ShurtlefP  school  exhibited  a.  specimen  of  drawing  from  every 
one  of  its  pupils,  and  there  was  not  a  bad  one  among  the  whole  collection;  thus  prov- 
ing that  every  child  can  learn  to  draw  if  properly  taught.  Many  of  these  specimens 
■were  exceedingly  well  done,  and  the  geometrical  figures  were  so  accurate  that  a  well- 
known  artist  of  this  city  remarked  to  one  of  the  instructors  when  looking  at  the  work 
of  tliis  school,  "  It  is  impossible  that  they  were  done  without  dividers  and  rule ;  that, 
now  (pointing  to  one),  was  never  done  without  instruments ! "  "  Indeed  it  was,  sir," 
said  a  little  girl,  who  stood  by,  "for  I  did  it  myself."  The  artist  afterwards  visited 
the  school  and  saw  many  others  doing  as  accurate  work. 

Now,  what  has  been  done  in  this  school  can  be  done  iu  every  school  in  Boston,  and 
it  will  be  very  strange  if  the  Shurtleflf  school  does  not  have  some  formidable  rivals  at 
another  exhibition,  for  there  were  several  other  schools  where  excellent  work  was 
done. 

The  work  of  the  free  evening  school  certainly  attracted  the  greatest  attention, 
and  in  quantity  and  variety  as  well  as  iu  quality,  w  as  remarkable.  Nearly  all  the 
pupils  whose  work  was  exhibited  had  had  no  previous  instruction ;  some  did  not  know 
the  use  of  pencil  or  crayon ;  and  iu  one  or  two  instances  the  entire  work  was  shown 
that  the  constant  and  marked  improvement  might  be  shown  at  a  glance.  The  col- 
lection of  crayon  drawings  of  machinery  from  Mr.  Morse's  room  occupied  the  platform. 
They  were  done  on  brown  paper,  and  the  intense  black  of  the  crayon  made  them  very 
distinct  and  attractive. 

The  distinguishing  featnrfe  of  this  exhibition  was  the  utter  absence  of  special  prepa- 
ration. Not  an  hour  had  been  taken  from  the  school  time  to  prepare  for  exhibition, 
but  the  honest  work,  the  best  that  could  be  selected  in  the  short  time  allowed,  was 
placed  before  the  public.  No  "show"  drawings  were  prepared;  where  the  regular 
lessons  had  been  well  done  the  school  had  the  credit,  but  there  was  certainly  no  op- 
portunity of  making  up  lost  time  by  extra  exertion  jnst  previous  to  the  exhibition 
day.  Another  year  this  advantage  cannot  be  claimed,  for  all  the  schools  will  doubt- 
less work  with  the  exhibition  iu  view ;  but  no  encouragement  will  be  given  for  the 
preparation  of  drawings  simply  for  show.  In  all  cases  the  specimens  shown  shonld 
he  collected  from  the  year's  work,  and  this  selection  should  be  a  reward  of  merit  show- 
ing clearly  regular  work  and  not  special  preparation. 

INSTRUCTION  FOR  THE  TEACHERS. 

As  the  employment  of  special  instructors  in  sufficient  number  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  schools  in  Boston  was  quite  out  of  the  question,  it  was  decided  that  the  regular 
teachers  could  and  must  do  the  work,  under  suitable  direction.  After  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  means  to  be  nsed  to  carry  into  effect  this  important  addition  to  our 
system  of  public  education,  a  consideration  which  called  for  an  examination  of  the 
systems  in  use  in  Belgium,  France,  Prussia,  and  England,  it  was  finally  decided  that 
the  system  in  use  at  South  Kensington  should  be  the  basis,  while  the  Belgian  and 
French  methods,  where  they  surpassed  this  in  efficiency,  might  be  grafted  on. 

The  board  accordingly  gave  this  committee  permission  to  employ  a  graduate  of  the 
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South  Kensington  Art  SoUools,  and  ■with  the  assistance  of  several  gentlemen,  both 
here  and  in  England,  they  have  selected  a  gentleman  distinguished  by  his  success  as 
a  teacher  of  art,  and  as  an  organizer  of  art  schools ;  one  who  had  clearly  seen  the  de- 
fects of  the  English  system,  and  had  labored  long  to  improve  and  extend  that  system. 
The  committee  were  convinced  that  no  person  in  this  country  could  organize  a  sys- 
tem of  drawing  for  our  public  and  evening  schools,  a  fact  admitted  by  all  who  are  in- 
formed on  the  subject,  and  they  at  once  communicated  with  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  Art 
Master  at  Leeds,  the  gentleman  designated  by  the  science  and  art  department  of 
South  Kensington.  This  correspondence  continued  some  time,  and  at  least,  in  order 
to  do  nothing  hastily,  Mr.  Smith  was  invited  to  visit  this  country,  see  our  schools, 
and  then  decide  whether  the  field  was  such  that  his  labor  in  it  was  likely  to  result 
satisfactorily  to  himself  in  the  city. 

PRBLIMINAKY  VISIT  TO  AMERICA  BY  TrALTEK  SMITH. 

In  May  he  came  and  visited  all  our  high  schools  and  many  of  our  grammar  and 
primary  schools.  Should  no  other  work  be  done  by  him,  the  suggestions  he  then 
made,  as  class  after  class  was  inspected,  would  be  invaluable,  and  fnlly  repay  the 
committee  for  the  trouble  in  the  premises. 

It  was  found  that,  without  disturbing  the  present  system  of  instruction  in  the  lower 
classes,  greater  efficiency  could  be  given  to  the  instruction  everywhere  by  slight 
changes  in  the  order  of  instruction,  and  most  especially  by  a  proper  preparation  of 
the  teachers. 

The  utter  impossibility  of  procuring  in  this  country  suitable  casts  and  models,  on 
the  selection  of  which  so  much  depends,  induced  the  committee  to  ask  for  a  small 
appropriation  to  purchase  these  in  Europe.  Although  the  original  cost  of  plaster 
casts  is  light,  the  expense  of  packing,  transportation,  and  breakage  is  so  considerable 
that  only  one-half  of  the  appropriation  could  be  expended  in  the  purchase.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  committee  authorized  its  chairman  to  communicate  with 
the  South  Kensington  authorities  and  ask  for  a  gift  of  examples  illustrating  the  course 
of  study.  This  was  done,  and  the  committee  are  happy  to  announce  that  this  request 
has  been  met  in  the  kindest  spirit,  and  an  extensive  selection  has  been  made  of  stu- 
dents' work  in  all  the  various  grades  of  study,  and  will  be  presented  to  the  city  of 
Boston.  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins,  in  fulfilment  of  his  liberal  offer,  has  purchased  a  full  set 
of  the  models  from  which  these  drawings  are  made,  and  we  shall  thus  have,  with  the 
French  and  German  models,  purchased  by  the  appropriation  and  by  private  subscrip- 
tion, a  valuable  apparatus  for  the  instruction  of  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  import  the  mould  of  the  plaster  casts,  as  that  can  be  done 
at  less  expense  and  risk,  although  the  first  cost  would  be  more.  Copies  could  then 
be  multiplied  for  any  school  at  a  trifling  cost,  perhaps  a  few  cents  for  each  cast.  As 
the  State  will  probably  be  compelled  to  adopt  such  a  course  to  supply  the  many  towns 
already  seeking  a  series  of  models,  this  city  may  be  saved  the  expense  of  the  first 
outlay. 

The  city  council  has  prej)ared  the  upper  floor  of  the  primary  school  in  Appleton 
street  for  the  reception  and  use  of  this  apparatus,  and,  although  the  rooms  are  too 
low  studded  to  be  at  all  suitable  for  a  drawing  school,  yet  they  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose for  the  present. 

The  selection  of  models  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  has  occupied  much  of 
Mr.  Smith's  time  since  his  appointment,  and  he  returns  to  this  country  with  his  col- 
lection, and  his  very  extensive  knowledge  of  art  will  be  made  at  once  available  to 
our  teachers.  In  order  to  train  our  teachers  in  this  new  branch  of  duty  some  appa- 
rent sacrifice  must  be  made  on  their  part,  although  the  advantages  given  them  cer- 
tainly are  unequalled,  for  they  thus  obtain  instruction  without  expense  to  themselves, 
which  will  largely  increase  their  teaching  i)Ower. 

The  general  outline  of  the  plan  of  instruction  is  as  follows: 

Every  teacher  must,  once  a  fortnight,  receive  a  lesson  from  Mr.  Smith,  which  she 
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■will  in  turn  impart  to  her  pupils.  Twice  each  year  there  -will  be  an  examination  of 
every  school,  when  each  grade  will  have  a  model  to  draw  in  a  certain  time ;  the 
drawings  will  be  labelled  with  the  name  of  the  school,  pupil,  and  teacher,  and  col- 
lected for  Mr.  Smith's  inspection.  In  this  way  he  will  be  able  to  see  when  any  school 
falls  behind,  and  where  the  trouble  is,  and  at  once  go  to  that  school  and  correct  tho 
faulty  teaching ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  work  shows  an  ability  to  profit  by 
more  difficult  lessons  in  more  advanced  grades,  the  promotion  can  be  made. 

This  normal  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  the  rooms  prepared  for  the  purpose  in  the 
Appleton  street  building,  and,  as  the  number  of  both  grammar  and  primary  teachers 
is  so  great,  and  but  a  few  can  be  properly  instructed  at  a  time,  it  was  thought  best  to 
ask  all  the  special  instructors  in  drawing  to  meet  at  the  school  every  Wednesday,  and 
from  9  o'clock  until  11  receive  directions  and  instruction  from  the  normal  master  ;  at 
11  the  first  class,  of  abont  one  hundred  teachers,  wiU  meet  for  an  hour ;  at  12  the  sec- 
ond ;  and  at  1  the  third  class.  The  first  Wednesday  the  primary  teachers  will  be  in- 
structed; on  the  second,  the  grammar  teachers  ;  and  so  on  alternately.  It  is  of  great 
importance  that  this  instruction  should  all  be  given  on  one  day,  as  great  economy  in 
the  use  of  models  and  diagrams,  as  well  as  facility  in  teaching,  is  gained  by  this  means. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  encroaches  slightly  on  the  school  hours,  but  by  dismissing  a 
few  schools  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  one  hour  earlier  than  usual  once  a  fort- 
night, and  a  few  at  a  greater  distance  fifteen  minutes  earlier,  all  could  be  accommo- 
dated without  taking  the  time  of  the  teachers  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons, 
which  is,  if  the  teachers  be  faithful,  well  enough  employed. 

Your  committee  considered  various  plans,  among  others  that  of  calling  the  teachers 
between  12  and  1  or  5  and  6 ;  but  in  either  hour  the  time  consumed  in  arranging  the 
models,  &c.,  three  times,  as  would  be  necessary,  as  the  same  lessons  must  then  be  re-' 
peated  three  times  on  different  days,  would  be  greater  than  that  devoted  to  instruc- 
tion, and  it  was  felt  that  a  strict  economy  in  the  work  of  all  the  schools  would  be 
better  met  by  the  proposed  arrangement. 

If  it  can  be  made  obligatory  on  the  teachers  to  attend  the  instruction  thus  placed 
in  their  reach,  the  whole  body  of  instructors  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  be 
competent  to  teach  drawing  with  far  better  results  than  have  ever  been  attained  in 
any  schools  in  this  Commonwealth ;  and  if  the  desire  to  make  special  instruction  fall 
into  the  times  of  regular  instruction,  and  thus  dispense  with  a  part  of  the  special  in- 
structors be  real,  some  plan  similar  to  this,  of  instruction  to  the  teachers,  must  be 
afforded  by  the  city,  and  in  future  teachers  applying  for  appointment  under  this 
board  should  prove  themselves  competent  to  give  the  required  iustmction  in  drawing, 
as  well  as  in  geography  or  writing. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  express  a  hope  that  some  arrangement  may  be  author- 
ized by  which  the  teachers  of  neighboring  towns  and  ^cities  may  reap  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  Smith's  instruction,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  injury  to  the  interest  of  the 
city.  Many  applications  have  already  been  made  from  committees  and  instructors 
for  this  privilege,  which,  of  course,  the  committee  could  not  grant.  The  cities  where 
the  statute  has  been  obeyed  have  generally  been  in  communication  with  this  commit- 
tee, and  the  results  determining  our  own  course.  The  interest  felt  throughout  the 
State  in  this  new  branch  of  public  education,  an  interest  daily  increasing,  is  most 
encouraging  ;  and  as  Boston  is  looked  to  for  advice  and  example,  it  behooves  us  to 
do  the  work  earnestly  and  as  thoroughly  as  lies  in  our  power. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

WM.  T.  BRIGHAM, 
WM.  WOODS, 
J.  C.  J.  BROWN, 
ROBERT  C.  WATERSTON, 
JAMES  MORSE, 
GEO.  BIGELOW, 
JAMES  WALDOCK, 

Committee. 
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The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  Superintendent  Philbrick, 
in  the  annual  report  of  1872,  is  of  interest  as  a  brief  r6sum6  of  the  his- 
tory of  his  attempts  for  years  to  promote  the  study  of  drawing  in  the 
schools,  and  of  his  hearty  indorsement  of  the  plans  of  Professor  Smith. 
Of  the  importance  of  the  study  the  superintendent  speaks  with  no  un- 
certain sound. 

During  the  last  year  great  progress  was  marie  in  this  branch,  both  in  the  evening 
industrial  drawing  schools  and  in  the  day  schools  of  all  grades,  from  the  lowest  pri- 
mary classes  to  the  highest  classes  of  the  high  schools.  For  many  years  we  had  been 
trying  in  a  moderate  way  to  teach  drawing  in  our  public  schools.  Fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  ago,  in  order  to  improve  the  instruction  in  this  branch,  I  procured  from  England 
at  my  own  expense  a  set  of  copies  and  models,  for  which  the  school  committee  re- 
fused to  pay.  The  models  nobody  that  I  could  find  knew  how  to  use,  and  they  were 
given  to  a  primary  school  to  be  used  in  object  lessons.  From  the  copies,  by  the  kind 
assistance  of  Mr.  Banholomew,  who  was  employed  to  teach  drawing  a  few  hours  a 
week  in  the  girls'  high  and  normal  school,  I  prepared  the  Boston  primary  drawing 
tablets  and  slates  for  primary  schools ;  and  although  I  was  to  receive  no  pecuniary 
benefit  therefrom,  their  introduction  was  strenuously  opposed  by  some  members  of 
the  board  of  high  social  and  literary  standing.  I  mention  this  curious  fact  to  show 
how  little  the  true  scope  and  utility  of  drawing  as  a  branch  of  common  school  educa- 
tion was  known  by  those  who  might  be  supposed  to  have  the  best  understanding  of 
the  matter.  Their  reasoning  was  this  :  "  Drawing  is  a  fine  art,  an  accomplishment, 
an  educational  luxury  for  the  wealthy  classes ;  the  public  schools  are  for  the  children 
of  the  poorer  classes,  who  must  work  for  a  living.  What  have  they  to  do  with  mak- 
ing pictures?  Let  them  stick  to  the  three  E's."  When  we  consider  that  it  was 
scarcely  twelve  years  from  that  time  that  the  legislature  enacted  a  law  requiring 
drawing  to  be  taught  in  all  schools,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  the  true  fundamental 
element  of  all  industrial  education,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  world  does  move. 

When  Mr.  Bartholomew  brought  out  his  drawing  books  we  were  enabled  to  take 
a  new  step  forward  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  was  not  a  very  long  step.  There  was 
no  great  interest  in  the  subject,  nor  were  its  nature  and  objects  clearly  understood 
and  appreciated.  Drawing  was  taught  in  the  high  schools,  except  the  Latin,  by 
special  teachers,  and  it  was  required  to  be  taught  in  all  the  lower  grades.  But  what 
was  done  was  uphill  work.  In  the  mean  time  we  were  greatly  occupied  with  other 
reforms  and  improvements  more  fundamental  and  more  important  still.  At  length 
the  time  came  for  vigorous  measures  for  perfecting  the  instruction  of  drawing  in  all 
our  schools.  For  this  purpose  new  instrumentalities  were  needed.  The  first  of  all  was 
a  standing  committee  of  the  board,  to  give  special  attention  to  its  development. 
Such  a  committee  was  instituted,  and  it  went  to  work  in  earnest.  The  evening  in- 
dustrial drawing  schools  were  established  as  required  by  law.  The  schools  were 
examined  in  drawing ;  an  exhibition  of  drawing  was  ordered.  But  still  another 
instrumentality  was  necessary  to  carry  forward  the  work. 

WHY  MASSACHUSETTS  SENT  TO  ENGLAND  FOR  A  COMPETENT  ART  DIRECTOR. 

A  thoroughly  accom  plished  art  master  was  wanted  to  be  the  director  and  supervisor 
of  this  branch,  a  man  thoroughly  trained  and  thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches 
of  art  education.  After  long  negotiations,  such  a  man  was  at  last  secured  in  Mr. 
Walter  Smith,  of  England,  one  of  the  very  ablest  graduates  of  the  Normal  Art 
Training  School  at  South  Kensington,  who  had  for  many  years  successfully  con- 
ducted art  schools — a  man  of  broad  art  culture,  of  extensive  knowledge  of  the  meth- 
ods and  systems  of  different  countries,  of  practical  skill  in  teaching,  of  tact  in  the 
handling  of  classes,  of  organizing  power,  of  executive  ability,  of  business  capacity, 
of  immense  working  force,  and  of  a  noble  professional  ambition.     This  is  the  sort  of 
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a  man  the  committee  on  drawing  had  the  good  fortune  to  secnre.  This  was  an  im- 
mense step  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  easy  to  make  regulations,  but  the  essential 
and  difficult  thing  is  to  get  the  right  men  and  set  them  to  work.  From  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Smith,  last  October,  a  new  epoch  began.  In  saying  this,  I  would  not  abate  the 
tithe  of  a  hair  from  the  credit  due  to  other  faithful  workers  who  preceded  him,  and 
who  are  so  efficiently  and  earnestly  cooperating  with  him. 

The  Ncirmal  Art  School,  in  Appleton  street,  for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  was  at 
once  opened,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  were  immediately  visible  in  the  im- 
proved methods  and  aims  in  teaching  drawing  in  all  onr  schools.  Our  teachers  de- 
serve great  credit  for  their  hearty  cooperation  in  developing  this  branch  of  instruc- 
tion. It  was  natural  that  there  should  be  some  grumbling,  for  there  are  always 
some  who  are  averse  to  any  extra  exertion  or  any  interruption  to  established  routine. 
But  the  exhibition  of  drawing  last  May  seemed  to  give  great  satisfaction,  and  put 
everybody  in  better  humor.  The  glory,  however,  of  last  year's  labors  and  efforts  was 
seen  in  June,  at  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  building,  when  five  hundred  of  the 
teachers  of  om  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  voluntarily  presented  themselves 
for  an  examination  of  their  qualifications  for  teaching  drawing  ;  for  the  success  of  the 
whole  scheme  depends  upon  the  competency  of  the  mass  of  the  teachers  to  teach  this 
branch  to  their  classes,  aided  and  assisted  by  competent  supervisors. 

HOW  THE  NEW  STUDY  WAS  PUT  IN  OPERATION    IN  THE  SCHOOI.S   OF  THE   CITY. 

The  general  plan  of  carrying  on  the  teachings  is  the  same  as  that  which  has  been 
so  triumphantly  successful  in  our  musical  instruction.  A  general  supervisor  at  the 
head,  to  plan  and  direct,  with  a  corps  of  four  or  five  assistants  to  teach  personally  in 
the  highest  classes  of  the  high  schools,  and  to  aid  in  teaching  the  teachers  and  inspect- 
ing, examining,  and  supervising  the  work  done  in  all  the  lower  grades  of  the  schools, 
the  committee  on  drawing,  of  course,  being  the  power  over  all.  As  to  the  details 
respecting  the  examinations,  programmes,  and  expenses,  the  report  of  the  committee 
furnishes  all  needed  information. 

The  path  is  now  clear  and  plain  in  the  main.  Just  now  there  may  be  some  teachers 
who  do  not  fully  see  how  to  carry  out  the  programmes  which  have  been  made. 
But  this  is  only  a  temporary  difficulty,  and  it  will  no  doubt  soon  be  overcome.  If 
modifications  in  the  requirements  are  found  by  experience  to  be  necessary  they  will  be 
made.  Only  a  little  patience  is  wanting.  Extra  pressure  was  inevitable  in  the  intro- 
duction of  so  great  an  improvement.  For  the  time  drawing  may  seem  to  some  to  en- 
gross too  much  attention  and  time.  But  this  is  only  a  temporary  phase  of  the  matter. 
For  one  I  have  no  fear  that  our  scholars  will  be  the  losers.  When  drawing  is  properly 
understood  and  properly  taught  it  will  be  acknowledged  by  every  enlightened  mind 
to  be  an  indispensable  element  in  the  education  of  every  human  being  "  whatever  may  be 
hie  destination  in  life.  Here  general  ediication  and  technical  education  coincide.  The 
child  needs  drawing  whether  he  is  destined  for  a  course  of  liberal  culture  or  for  any 
industrial  pursuit." 

The  third  annual  report  of  the  standing  committee  on  drawing  in  this 
report  of  1872  is  enthusiastic  over  the  successful  inauguration  of  the 
system  under  Professor  Smith.  It  pronounces  the  normal  class  for 
teachers  held  by  Professor  Smith  as  "  the  most  important  step  taken  by 
the  city  of  Boston  in  the  art  education  of  the  public  schools,"  and  pub- 
lishes long  lists  of  names  of  the  teachers  who  voluntarily  attended  the  nor- 
mal classes,  and  received  certificates  for  work  in  "free-hand,"  "model," 
and  "memory"  drawing.  They  chronicle  also  the  arrival  of  the  collec- 
tion of  "casts,  models  and  examples,"  imported  from  England  by  the 
city  for  the  use  of  the  free  evening  drawing  classes.  A  list  of  casts 
is  given.    These  comprised  a  few  reduced  copies  of  antique  statues 
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and  busts,  many  bas-reliefs,  casts  of  portions  of  the  human  body  and 
of  many  natural  objects,  such  as  clusters  of  berries,  fruits,  and  leaves; 
there  were  also  several  examples  each  of  Greek,  Eoman,  Eenaissance, 
Gothic,  Byzantine,  Saracenic,  and  Venetian  architectural  ornaments. 

The  collection  also  embraced  nearly  a  thousand  flat  examples,  in  crayon,  colors, 
sepia,  both  French  and  English,  and  forming  a  Yery  complete  set  in  that  depart- 
ment. A  large  portion  were  mechanical  or  architectural,  and  these  have  been  used 
at  the  school  at  the  Institute  of  Technology. 

These  were  opened  to  the  public  view  and  excited  much  interest. 

The  committee  regret  that  a  State  normal  art  school  has  not  yet 
been  established.  Their  report  ends  with  a  plan  of  instruction  in  draw- 
ing for  the  public  schools  for  1872-'73,  arranged  by  the  supervisor.  Prof. 
Walter  Smith. 

The  second  semi-annual  report  of  Superintendent  Philbrick,  which  is 
included  in  the  report  of  1874,  begins  thus : 

Having  been  elected  to  the  superintendency  of  the  Boston  public  schools  onthe22d 
of  December,  1856,  I  entered  upon  its  duties  on  the  10th  of  the  following  January. 
After  a  service  of  nearly  eighteen  years  in  this  position,  I  come  now  to  present  my 
final  report  to  the  board,  and  in  doing  this  it  seems  to  me  proper  that  I  should  at- 
tempt to  review,  to  some  extent,  this  period  of  the  history  of  our  school  system. 

In  this  historical  report  he  briefly  recites  the  history  and  present  con- 
dition of  the  study  of  drawing  in  the  schools.  This  portion  of  his  re- 
port is  here  given  in  full : 

The  nature,  objects,  and  utility  of  drawing,  as  a  branch  of  education,  are  as  yet 
but  very  imperfectly  understood  and  appreciated  in  this  country.  It  is  still  very  gen- 
erally regarded  as  an  ornamental  study,  of  little  use  in  practical  life,  which  may  be 
allowed  to  pupils  who  have  time  on  their  hands  after  having  acquired  a  competent 
knowledge  of  what  are  ignorantly  deemed  more  useful  subjects.  If,  recently,  more 
has  been  done  in  this  community  than  in  previous  years  to  promote  instruction  in 
drawing,  it  is  because  it  is  beginning — only  leginning — to  be  seen  that  it  is  an  essen- 
tial branch  of  general  education  in  all  its  degrees,  and  also  the  foundation  of  all  tech- 
nical and  industrial  education;  that  it  is  a  thing  of  use  in  every  department  of  busi- 
ness and  in  every  condition  in  life ;  that  it  is  in  itself  an  expressive  language,  easily 
depicting  to  the  eye  what  no  words,  however  well  chosen,  can  represent ;  that  it  is 
the  best  means  of  cultivating  the  power  and  habit  of  accurate  observation,  and  of 
developing  the  perception  and  the  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art ;  that  it 
is  indispensable  for  the  architect,  the  engraver,  the  engineer,  the  designer,  the 
draughtsman,  the  moulder,  the  machine-builder,  and  the  head  mechanic  of  every 
craft ;  that  it  gives  a  training  to  the  eye  and  hand  which  everybody  needs ;  that  it 
is  a  special  help  in  teaching  writing,  as  expressed  in  the  Pestalozzian  saying,  "With- 
out drawing  there  can  be  no  writing;"  that  it  is  calculated  to  afford  invaluable  aid 
to  the  inventive  genius  of  our  people ;  that  it  is  an  instrument  for  illustration  in  teach- 
ing which  should  bo  in  every  teacher's  hand ;  and  that,  if  properly  taught,  it  more 
than  compensates  for  the  time  it  takes,  in  facilitating  instruction  in  other  branches. 

As  instruction  in  drawing,  in  its  relations  to  the  development  of  the  human  faculties 
and  to  the  promotion  of  industrial  interests,  comes  to  be  more  generally  understood, 
it  will  doubtless  meet  with  less  opposition.  While  I  would  advocate  the  claims  of 
this  branch,  first  and  foremost,  on  the  high  ground  of  its  value  as  a  disciplinary  in- 
strnmentality,  as  a  means  of  general  culture,  as  affording  a  training  necessary  and 
desirable  for  every  individual  without  regard  to  his  destination  in  life,  yet  its  positive 
value  in  dollars  and  cents  to  a  people  like  ours,  largely  devoted  to  industrial  pursuits, 
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is  by  no  means  to  be  ignored.  It  is  well  known  that  in  England  tbe  value  of  manu- 
factures lias  been  immensely  augmented  by  means  of  the  system  of  art-edncation 
which  was  inaugurated  in  that  country  abont  twenty-five  years  ago.  And  the  best 
of  our  authorities  in  industrial  science  now  agree  in  the  opinion  that  Massachusetts 
cannot  maintain  her  prestige  as  a  manufacturing  State  without  the  aid  of  art-cul- 
ture. The  only  adequate  basis  of  the  needed  art-culture  is  a  thorough  system  of  draw- 
ing taught  in  all  public  schools. 

The  superintendent  proceeds  to  give  a  concise  account  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  study  in  the  schools  of  Boston,  from  the  year  1827  to  1856, 
as  follows : 

It  is  a  long  time  since  drawing  has  been  recognized  as  a  branch  of  study  in  our 
public  schools,  but  it  is  only  within  a  short  time  that  it  has  been  rendered  efficient. 
It  was  first  introduced  into  the  English  High  School,  where  it  was,  from  1827  to  1836, 
a, permitted  study  in  the  upper  class,  and  subsequently  an  obligatory  one.  But,  until 
1853,  as  there  was  no  special  teacher  of  drawing,  it  received  little  or  no  attention. 
As  one  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Mann's  report  on  foreign  education,  the  school  committee 
of  Boston,  in  1848,  placed  the  word  "  drawing "  on  the  list  of  grammar  school  studies. 
As  the  teachers  were  almost  universally  ignorant  of  this  branch,  and  as  not  the  slightest 
provision  was  made  for  teaching  it,  either  in  the  way  of  a  programme,  text- books,  or 
special  teachers,  next  to  nothing  came  of  this  action.  The  prevailing  ignorance  in 
regard  to  the  subject  was  only  equalled  by  the  indifference  respecting  it.  If  a  pro- 
gressive teacher  tried  to  get  up  a  little  drawing  in  his  school,  he  was  likely  to  get  for 
his  pains  a  gentle  rebuke  from  his  committee,  and  some  blame  from  his  fellow  teachers. 

At  length,  special  teachers  on  drawing,  on  very  small  salaries,  were  appointed  for 
the  English  High  and  Girls' High  and  Normal  Schools,  at  the  time  of  the  establishment 
of  the  latter  institution.  This  was  the  first  practical  step  towards  securing  instruc- 
tion in  drawing ;  but  for  a  long  time  only  the  meagrest  results  were  produced  in  those 
schools,  owing  to  the  apathy  on  the  subject  which  the  special  teachers  had  to  con- 
tend with.  In  the  mean  time,  "drawing  on  slatus"had  been  set  down  among  the 
requirements  in  the  primary  schools.  But  when  I  made  my  first  official  circuit  of 
visits  to  those  schools  the  use  of  a  slate  in  them  for  any  purpose  was  an  exceptional 
phenomenon,  and  not  a  line  of  drawing  was  discovered.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
1856  we  could  barely  be  said  to  have  made  a  beginning  in  two  high  schools,  and  not 
even  so  much  could  be  said  for  the  primary  and  grammar  schools. 

Mr.  Philbrick  recounts  his  own  personal  eiforts,  as  long  ago  as  1856, 
to  obtain  from  the  Art  Department  of  tbe  English  Government,  a  small 
collection  of  drawing  copies,  models,  and  drawing  books,  to  serve  as 
patterns  for  use  in  the  Boston  schools ;  the  indifference  of  the  school 
committee,  who  declined  to  reimburse  this  expenditure;  his  preparing 
drawing  slates  and  tablets  for  use  in  the  primary  schools;  and,  finally, 
the  adoption  in  1864,  of  drawing  as  a  required  study  in  the  city  schools. 

Feeling  that  light  on  the  subject  was  needed,  I  procured  from  the  Art  Department 
in  England  a  lot  of  drawing  copies,  models,  and  books.  It  was  really  a  valuable  col- 
lection, though  small,  and  the  price  was  comparatively  trifling  ;  and  yet  so  indiffer- 
ent were  the  committee  to  the  matter  that  they  declined  to  defray  the  expense.  The 
Boston  primary  school  drawing  slates  and  tablets  were  soon  after  prepared  by  me, 
simply  because  there  was  at  that  time  absolutely  no  apparatus  to  be  had  at  all  suitable 
for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  primary  schools,  where  the  foundan 
tions  ought  to  be  laid.  In  justice  to  myself,  I  beg  leave  to  say  here  that  I  received 
no  pecuniary  benefit  from  the  use  of  these  things  in  the  Boston  schools.  They  were 
very  slowly  introduced,  at  the  option  of  the  district  committees,  as  they  were  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  the  more  enterprisingiand  capable  teachers  ;  and  the  use  of  them 
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dill  not  become  general  and  effective  until  it  was  made  obligatory  in  the  new  pro- 
gramme of  studies,  which  was  adopted  in  1864.  Just  before  this,  Mr.  Bartholomew's 
books  were  introduced  into  the  grammar  schools,  and  so  there  was  now  in  operation 
a  graded  system  from  bottom  to  top.  It  was  very  imperfect,  no  doubt,  but  it  was  a 
real  beginning.  There  was  a  programme  and  there  was  apparatus  in  the  primary 
schools ;  there  was  a  series  of  books,  not  without  merit,  assigned  to  the  grammar 
schools,  and  there  were  special  teachers  for  two  of  the  three  then  existing  high  schools. 
Drawing  was  gradually  growing  in  favor.  The  new  programme  for  the  grammar 
schools,  which  went  into  operation  in  1868,  laid  down  a  graded  course  of  insti'uctiou  in 
drawing  for  those  schools.  And  Mr.  Bartholomew,  the  special  teacher  in  the  Girls'  High 
and  Normal  School,  who  had  labored  faithfully  to  create  an  interest  in  drawing,  held 
voluntary  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  his 
method  of  teaching. 

At  last,  in  1870,  the  subject  was  seriously  undertaken  by  as.signing  it 
to  a  special  committee ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  it  became  the  duty  of 
some  particular  persons  to  interest  themselves  in  the  matter.  "Every- 
body's business"  had  become  somebody's  business,  and  for  the  first 
time,  began  to  be  properly  attended  to.  In  this  there  is  a  practical 
suggestion  available  for  other  communities. 

Other  reforms  had  hitherlo  demanded  so  much  attention  that  drawing  was  neces- 
sarily left  rather  in  the  background.  But  at  length  the  time  came  for  taking  hold  of 
it  in  earnest,  and  placing  it  on  a  proper  footing.  As  the  reform  in  music  began  by 
the  appointment  of  a  standing  committee  on  the  subject,  to  defend  it  and  look  after 
its  interests,  so  in  this  movement  the  same  plan  was  adoi)ted.  There  was  of  course 
a  battle  to  be  fought  before  a  standing  committee  on  drawing  could  be  agreed  to; 
but  it  was  finally  appointed,  and  it  entered  upon  its  work,  vigorously,  early  in  1870. 
Their  bands  were  strengthened  and  their  duties  increased  by  the  legislative  act  of 
-  the  16th  of  May,  making  the  teaching  of  drawing  obligatory,  and  requiring  indus- 
trial drawing  schools  to  be  set  up  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  State  having 
10,000  inhabitants  and  upwards.  The  former  of  these  provisions  had  already  been 
anticipated  in  Boston.  Fortunately,  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  both  in  respect  to  instructors  and  accommodations,  rendered 
it  practicable  to  open  evening  classes  in  industrial  drawing,  on  a  liberal  scale. 
Eight  teachers  were  employed  in  the  efficient  departments  of  freehand  and  mechani- 
cal drawing ;  the  whole  number  of  pupils  Instructed  was  about  500,  the  average  at- 
tendance being  380.     The  cost  for  the  season  amounted  to  $6,014.84. 

With  the  annexatibn  of  Roxbury  and  Dorchester,  two  high  schools  were  added  to 
the  system.  Each  of  these  was  provided  with  a  special  teacher.  Each  of  these 
teachers,  in  addition  to  the  duty  of  giving  instruction  personally  in  our  High  School, 
was  required  to  inspect  and  supervise  the  instruction  in  drawing  in  one  of  the  five 
districts  into  which  the  grammar  schools  of  the  city  were  divided  for  this  purpose. 
These  special  teachers  were  also  to  teach  the  regular  teachers  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts how  to  teach  this  branch.  The  organization  of  the  musical  instruction,  which 
had  proved  a  success,  afforded  a  model  for  the  management  of  drawing.  The  essen- 
tial feature  of  the  plan  was,  to  require  the  teaching  in  all,  except  the  highest  stages, 
to  be  done  by  the  regular  teachers,  under  the  direction  of  competent  experts.  The 
drawing  committee,  in  their  first  report,  say,  "  The  great  success  which  has  attended 
the  efforts  of  the  committee  on  music  to  make  each  teacher  a  competent  instructor 
in  that  art,  convinces  us  that  we  must  have  the  same  system  in  drawing."  As  many 
teachers  neglected  drawing  in  their  schools,  under  the  plea  of  want  of  time,  the 
board  adopted  an  order  requiring  one  hour  a  week  to  be  given  to  its  instruction  in 
the  primary  and  grammar  schools. 

Thus  the  organization  and  plan  of  management,  as  it  now  exists,  was  completed, 
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with  the  exception  of  a  general  director  and  supervisor.  The  results  of  this  year's 
labors  under  this  system  were  presented  on  the  ;30th  of  April,  1871,  in  the  first  exhi- 
bition of  drawing  which  was  held  in  Horticultural  Hall.  All  the  work  exhibited 
was  taken  from  regular  class  exercises,  which  had  been  done  without  any  expectation 
of  an  exhibition.  The  result  showed  very  gratifying  progress,  and  greatly  stimulated 
and  encouraged  the  friends  of  art  education. 

The  superiatendent  goes  on  to  show  hoAV  the  need  of  an  experienced 
and  capable  director,  who  could  organize  the  new  study  and  systematise 
the  methods  required  for  its  practical  introduction  in  all  schools,  made 
itself  felt,  and  resulted  in  the  calling  of  Walter  Smith  to  fill  this  position. 
The  account  of  the  first  three  years  of  his  administration  and  of  the 
surprising  results  effected  by  him,  is  clearly  told.  A  concise  statement 
of  the  cotiditions  as  existing  in  1874,  closes  this  part  of  Mr.  Philbrick's 
report. 

But  in  the  minds  of  a  few  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  this  course  there  had  been 
for  some  time  a  conviction,  that  our  staff  of  drawing  teachers  needed  a  reinforcement 
from  a  foreign  source,  none  of  them  having  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  regular  train- 
ing in  an  art  school,  or  even  of  a  personal  examination  of  the  methods  and  processes 
of  art  instruction,  where  it  had  been  fully  developed  and  perfected.  This  conviction 
resulted  in  securing  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  Art  School  at  South 
Kensington,  London,  and  subsec[uently  art  master  at  Leeds,  as  supervisor  and  director 
of  our  system  of  drawing. 

Three  years  ago  he  entered  upon  the  work  of  his  office,  bringing  to  it  copious  knowl- 
edge of  his  profession,  large  experience,  and  executive  ability  of  a  high  order.  He 
brought  into  our  service  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  experience  of  England, 
during  the  last  twenty- five  years,  in  developing  a  great  system  of  instruction  in  in- 
dustrial art.  In  four  ways  he  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  progress  of  drawing  in 
our  schools  :  (1)  By  diffusing  information  in  respect  to  the  scope  and  practical  utility 
of  drawing;  (2)  by  orgauizingand  conducting  eflficientnormaltraining  classes  for  the 
teachers  of  the  public  schools  ;  (3)  by  reforming  the  programmes  of  instruction  in  all 
the  grades  of  schools,  including  the  industrial  night  classes  ;  and,  (4)  by  supplying 
the  needed  books,  examples,  and  models  through  his  publications,  purchases  and  rec- 
ommendations. Great  progress  has  been  achieved,  but  not  without  friction  and  diffi- 
culty, owing  to  the  conflict  of  pecuniary  interests,  the  expense  incurred,  and  the  extra 
drafts  made  upon  the  time  and  strength  of  teachers. 

Difficulties  in  such  a  work  were  inevitable,  but  they  might,  perhaps,  have  been  more 
easily  overcome  by  distributing  the  work  accomplished  in  three  years  over  the  space 
of  six.  The  regular  teachers,  as  a  body,  deserve  great  credit  for  their  earnest  and  per- 
serving  efforts  to  qualify  themselves  for  teaching  this  branch.  Their  success,  as  shown 
in  the  exhibition  of  this  year,  as  compared  with  that  of  1871,  has  been  most  extraor- 
dinary. 

The  result  attained  after  so  many  years  of  effort  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

(1)  A  standing  committee  on  drawing. 

(2)  Teaching  staff:  general  supervisor,  seven  special  instructors,  employed  as 
teachers  in  the  high  schools,  and  local  supervisors  of  drawings  in  the  grammar  and 
primary  schools,  all  the  regular  teachers  in  the  latter  schools,  and  a  part  of  the  teach- 
ers in  the  former,  qualified  to  instruct  their  own  classes,  and  eleven  special  teachers 
employed  in  the  evening  industrial  drawing  schools. 

(3)  Programmes  adapted  to  all  classes  and  grades  of  pupils,  comprising  the  appro- 
priate subjects,  duly  arranged  and  coordinated. 

(4)  Text-books,  copies,  and  models  adapted  to  the  courses  of  instruction  laid  down 
in  the  programmes. 

(5)  A  completely  organized  system  of  evening  industrial  drawing  schools,  with 
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accommodationB  and  apparatus,  regulations  and  instructors.    Average  n-uml)cr  taught 
last  winter,  538. 

(6)  Regularly  organized  normal  drawing  classes,  held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
afteraoong,  where  the  special  teachers  give  instruction  to  the  regular  teachers,  of  all 
grades,  in  drawing  and  the  art  of  teaching  it. 

(7)  Efficient  instruction  actually  given  in  all  grades  of  our  schools,  from  the  lowest 
primary  class  to  the  highest  in  the  high  schools ;  but  further  time  is  needed  to  bring 
it  up  to  the  standard  of  excellence  aimed  at. 

(8)  Four  annual  exhibitions  of  drawing  have  been  held,  each  showing  marked 
progress  from  year  to  year. 

The  following  is  substantially  what  is  aimed  at  in  the  several  grades  and  classes  of 
the  schools: 

"/»  jyrimary  schools. — First  year :  To  learn  the  names  of  geometrio  forms  and  lines. 
To  draw  on  slates  any  simple  form  the  teacher  asks  for,  without  being  shown.  To 
learn  the  meaning  of  terms  and  expressions  used  in  drawing,  as  vertical,  oblique, 
&c. ;  angle,  triangle,  &e. ;  to  draw  simple  things  from  memory  and  from  dictation. 
All  work  on  slates. 

"  Second  year :  To  learn  same  subjects  as  in  first  year,  but  make  fairly  good  draw- 
ings. To  have  object-lessons  illustrated  by  drawings.  Dictation  and  memory  draw- 
ing of  geometric  patterns.  Simple  designs  made  of  straight  lines  and  simple  curves. 
All  work  on  slates. 

"Third  year:  To  learn  to  draw  on  paper.  A  recital,  on  paper,  of  what  has  been 
learned  before.  To  learn  the  names  of  the  geometric  solids,  as  sphere,  cylinder,  cone, 
cube,  &c.,  hut  not  to  draw  them.  To  draw  with  readiness  from  memory  and  dictation 
forms  previously  drawn  from  copy.  To  design  new  combinations  from  copies  already 
drawn.  , 

"In  grammar  schools. — First  year :  To  apply  the  elements  learned  in  the  primary 
schools  to  drawing,  viz,  the  geometric  definitions  to  geometric  drawing,  and  the  defi- 
nitions and  names  of  solids  to  model  drawing,  the  latter  from  blackboard  only,  and  of 
curved  forms  only.  Free-hand  drawing  of  botanical  analyses  of  plants,  giving  the 
common  names  of  parts  of  leaves  and  flowers.  Simple  designs  in  geometric  forms, 
the  latter  made  with  compass  and  square,  thus  applying  geometrical  drawing  to 
practical  use. 

"  Second  year :  To  go  on  with  the  same  stadi  es  in  more  advanced  stages,  as  free- 
hand outline  design,  geometrical  drawing,  model  drawing  of  both  curved  forms  and 
objects  bounded  by  right  lines  from  the  blackboard  or  from  books,  sketches  being 
made  on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher  and  explanations  given. 

"  Third  year :  Advancing  to  the  drawing  of  ornament  and  objects  of  historical 
character,  as  Egyptian  lotus  form,  Greek  bases,  &c.,  names  to  be  remembered  in  con- 
nection with  forms,  and  to  be  drawn,  when  required,  from  memory. 

"  Fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years :  During  the  last  three  years  of  the  grammar 
school  period  the  subjects  to  be  studied  are  free-hand  drawing  and  design,  geometrical 
drawing,_  model  drawing,  and  free-hand  perspective,  so  as  to  learn  the  names  and  ex- 
pressions used  about  perspective  before  taking  it  up  in  the  high  schools.  Half  way 
through  the  grammar  school  course  to  take  up  model  drawing  from  the  solid  object 
instead  of  blackboard,  i.  «.,  at  the  end  of  third  year.  Dictation  and  memory  drawing 
occasionally. 

"  Design  with  half-tint  backgrounds  in  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years.  (Outline  de- 
sign only  having  been  previously  drawn.) 

"  Botanical  names  and  forms  to  be  also  taught.  Names  of  colors  and  first  principles 
of  their  harmony,  complementary  colors,  &o. 

"  In  high  schools. — First  year:  Linear  perspective  by  use  of  instruments.  Parallel. 
Botanical  lessons,  illustrated  by  diagrams  in  color. 

"Lessons  in  harmony  of  color  by  diagrains.  Model  drawing  from  the  solid  object, 
in  light  and  shade,  half-tint,  cross-hatching  and  stump.    Lectures  on  styles  of  archi- 
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teoture,  without  drawings  being  made,  to  learn  the  names,  dates,  localities  of  each 
style. 

"Second  year:  Linear  perspective,  angular.  Design  in  harmonious  colors  from 
flowers  and  foliage.  Drawing  from  plants  in  outline.  Object  drawing  in  one  color, 
as  fruits,  &c.,  from  flat  copies  and  from  casts. 

"Third  year:  Linear  perspective,  oblique.  Painting  from  flowers  and  fruits,  from 
nature.  Study  of  human  figure  in  light  and  shade,  from  copies.  Drawing  foliage, 
from  plaster  casts.  Applied  design  for  manufactures,  as  carpets,  lace,  paper-hang- 
ings, pottery,  glass,  frescoing,  metal  work,  &c. 

"  Fourth  year :  Lessons  in  painting,  from  nature,  of  landscapes.  Drawing  from 
plaster  casts  of  human  figure.  Lessons  in  styles  of  architecture  and  lectures  on 
schools  of  painting.  History  and  practice  of  industrial  art.  Lectures  on  design  ap- 
plied to  manufactures. 

"  Evening  industrial  drawing  schools.—  Stages  and  subjects  of  study :  Stage  I.  Instru- 
mental drawing;  elementary  course  from  copies,  and  advartced  course  from  real  objects 
or  design.  Stage  II.  Free-hand  outline  drawing  of  rigid  forms,  from  flat  examples  or 
copies.  Stage  III.  Free-hand  outline  drawing,  from  the  round  or  solid  forms.  Stage 
IV.  Shading,  from  flat  examples  or  copies.  Stage  V.  Shading,  from  the  round  or  solid 
forms.     Stage  VI.  Original  design." 

It  is  very  natural  that  there  should  be  some  apprehension  that  the  attempt  to  do  so 
much  in  this  branch  of  education  would  rob  other  studies  of  the  time  and  attention 
which  belong  to  them.  It  is  of  coarse  necessary  to  guard  against  this  danger.  It  is 
a  nice  point,  demanding  careful  and  judicious  discrimination,  to  give  to  each  branch 
its  appropriate  share  of  time  and  attention.  In  determining  how  mnch  time  can  be 
spared  for  drawing,  we  should  take  into  account,  not  only  its  intrinsic  value,  but  also 
its  utility  as  an  aid  in  other  studies ;  we  should  consider  how  much  time  we  have 
gained  by  improved  methods  of  handling  studies;  and  we  should  understand  that 
some  other  studies — geography,  for  example — have  claimed  a  disproportionate  share 
of  time.  The  time  has  come  when  there  ought  to  be  a  rule,  fixing  the  time  per  week 
to  be  allotted  to  each  study  or  group  of  studies,  so  that  all  may  be  duly  attended  to. 

The  expenditure  for  drawing,  for  the  year  1873-'74,  including  both  day  and  even- 
ing schools,  has  been  $31,835.52,  exclusive  of  drawing-books  furnished  to  the  children. 

The  following  extracts,  discussing  the  methods  of  Professor  Smith 
and  the  utility  of  the  study,  are  from  the  report  of  the  drawing  com- 
mittee for  1874 : 

The  programme  of  instruction  prepared  by  the  supervisor  designates  the  text-books 
which  are  to  be  used  in  the  several  classes.  In  a  carefully  graduated  system  of  in- 
struction, such  as  his,  the  absolute  fitness  of  each  book  to  a  special  class  of  scholars 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  efficiency  which  such  class  is  supposed  to  have  attained, 
through  study  of  the  book  or  books  allotted  to  the  class  or  classes  below  it.  If  these 
have  not  been  studied,  difficulties  supervene  which  are  not  contemplated.  If  the 
child  attempts  to  run  before  he  has  learned  to  walk,  be  is  sure  to  fall.  The  Same  fate 
must  be  shared  by  pupils  of  upper  classes,  who  use  advanced  books  without  having 
passed  through  those  of  a  lower  grade. 

It  is  self-evident  that  we  must  wait  a  few  years  until  scholars  in  the  high  school 
come  to  their  work  fully  prepared  for  it  by  the  course  of  instruction  which  they  have 
undergone  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools,  before  we  can  test  the  value  of  Mr. 
Walter  Smith's  system,  and  pronounce  upon  its  absolute  merits.  It  has  already 
accomplished  enough,  under  very  imperfect  conditions,  to  warrant  the  belief  that  it 
will  eventually  obtain  the  approval  of  all  competent  and  unprejudiced  judges.  Pro- 
cesses of  education  can  no  more  be  forced  by  our  impatience  than  processes  of  nature. 
We  must  be  content  to  wait  for  results  until  the  time  comes  when  they  may  lawfully 
be  expected.  First  the  seed,  then  the  plant,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the 
ear.     We  might  as  well  expect  to  turn  a  boy  into  a  man  by  clothing  with  the  "toga 
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virilis,''  as  to  suddenly  mature  the  wits  of  young  children  by  putting  adTanced  books 
into  their  hands.  The  abnormal  stage  through  which  -we  are  at  present  passing,  in 
regard  to  drawing,  is  the  conseqnence  of  our  having  been  obliged  to  fit  a  new  and 
graduated  system  of  instructions  upon  an  old  and  graduated  system  of  schools.  If 
we  recognize  the  stage  as  transitional,  we  shall  not  come  to  hasty  conclusions;  and, 
knowing  that  time  will  make  all  as  it  should  be,  shall  suspend  our  judgment  for  the 
.present. 

Those  persons  who  are  so  far  behind  the  present  age  as  to  look  upon  drawing  as  an 
accomplishment  may,  nay,  will,  doubjtless  consider  the  annual  expense  of  teaching  it 
in  the  public  schools  as  extravagant,  and,  from  their  point  of  view,  we  most  heartily 
agree  with  them.  We,  however,  as  heartily  disagree  with  them  from  our  point  of 
view,  and  do  not  fear  a  condemnatory  verdict  from  the  men  who  know  how  impor- 
tant the  study  of  drawing  is  to  the  advance  of  the  best  interests  of  a  great  manufact- 
uring State  like  Massachusetts.  Many  of  the  children  in  her  public  schools  must 
hereafter  win  their  daily  bread  by  trades  and  professions  which  demand  an  elemen- 
tary knowledge  of  the  arts  of  design,  while  the  artisans  and  mechanics  who  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  for  instruction  in  free-hand  and  instrumental  draw- 
ing, so  freely  offered  to  them  in  the  evening  schools  of  the  city,  acquire  a  knowledge 
which  will  double  the  value  of  their  labor  in  the  market.  With  these  material  ad- 
vantages, which  all  can  appreciate,  the  study  of  drawing  unites  others,  both  physi- 
cal and  ethical.  Into  the  first  category  enter  those  advantages  to  the  body  which 
are  procured  by  the  exchange  of  studies  or  labors  of  a  drier  or  more  fatiguing  nature, 
for  an  attractive  employment,  which,  by  freshening  the  mental  powers,  induces  a 
more  healthy  physical  condition.  Iijto  the  second  category  enter  those  advantages  to 
the  moral  nature  which  arise  from  the  eminently  refining  influences  of  art  upon  all  who 
are  in  any  degree  led  to  study  it.  Such  study  superinduces  a  love  of  nature,  and  the 
pleasure  derivable  from  it,  as  from  art,  which,  as  Emerson  admirably  says,  is  "  nature 
passed  through  the  alembic  of  man,"  is  of  the  purest  and  most  elevating  character. 

Most  people  walk  through  the  world  as  do  those  "  who  have  eyes  and  see  not;" 
for  ''  sight  is  a  faculty,  seeing  an  art."  The  myriad  beauties  which  lie  around  them 
are  hidden  from  their  sight,  and  they  are  thus  deprived  of  infinite  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment which  the  study  of  form  and  color  in  nature  and  in  art  would  reveal  to  them. 
From  these  premises  we  draw  the  conclusion  that  few  studies  offer  such  various  ad- 
vantages to  the  young  as  that  of  art,  since  it  promotes  their  physical,  moral,  and  in- 
tellectual growth,  and  at  the  same  time  increases  their  material  prosperity.  The 
study  of  art  can  be  pursued  to  but  a  very  limited  degree  in  the  public  schools ;  but 
even  this,  if  thorough  as  far  as  it  goes,  will  enable  the  student  to  continue  it,  if  he 
have  leisure  and  inclination  to  do  so,  with  a  hope  of  success  which  he  could  not  have, 
had  he  not  been  well  grounded  in  the  elementary  branches. 

If,  then,  we  give  due  weight  to  the  above-mentioned  reasons  why  drawing  should 
be  made  a  branch  of  puolic  education,  and  know  that  to  teach  it  under  the  present 
system  costs  the  city  about  two  mills  a  day  for  each  scholar,  we  shall  hardly  consider 
the  total  expenditure  extravagant.  This,  for  the  year  1873-'74,  including  both  day 
and  evening  schools,  has  been  $31,835.52,  exclusive  of  drawing-books  furnished  to 
the  children ;  $17,685.34  of  this  amount  was  absorbed  by  the  salaries  of  teachers. 
A  portion  of  it  was  spent  in  the  purchase  of  permanent  material,  which  will  be  avail- 
able for  a  long  period,  such  as  the  primary  school  cards,  which  ought  to  last  for  ten 
years  to  come,  the  manuals  and  the  instruments  used  for  geometrical  drawing.  The 
sum  of  1424.93  was  paid  back  to  the  city,  by  the  pupils  attending  the  free  evening 
drawing  classes,  for  paper,  pencils,  &c.,  which  they  had  purchased  during  the  winter. 
While  the  other  free  evening  schools  supported  by  the  city  have  cost  $24,096.04,  the 
free  evening  drawing  schools  have  cost  but  $9,649.19.  This  is  certainly  not  a  large 
proportion  lor  the  maintenance  of  four  schools,  which  furnish  very  valuable  instruc- 
tion to  a  class  of  persons  whose  advancement  is  so  important  to  the  Commonwealth. 
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The  report  discusses  in  detail  and  at  some  length  the  evening  draw- 
ing schools,  urging  their  value;  it  closes  thus: 

Every  year  sees  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  better  able  to  give  instmction 
in  the  elementary  branches  of  drawing,  and  the  desired  end  of  throwing  the  burden 
of  art  instruction  into  their  hands  is  thus  being  gradually  approached.  When  that 
time  comes  it  will  be  possible  to  reduce  the  staff  of  special  instructors  in  some  degree, 
provided  that  those  who  continue  in  office  have  over  them  an  efficient  and  highly 
competent  head,  such  as  they  now  have  in  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  whose  invaluable  serv- 
ices it  is  hoped  may  long  be  retained. 

In  behalf  of  the  committee. 

CHARLES  C.  PEEKINS,  Chairman. 

In  the  report  of  1875  the  school  committee  call  attention  to  the  prac- 
tical bearing  of  the  study  of  drawing  on  the  industries  of  the  State. 

The  theory  that  the  popular  education  best  adapted  to  this  country  must  combine, 
with  intellectual  culture,  some  form  of  industrial  training  which  shall  enable  youth 
to  enter  promptly  upon  the  average  practical  duties  of  life,  has  for  some  years  re- 
ceived encouragement  in  our  schools  in  the  only  forms  which  appeared  feasible,  viz, 
in  instruction  in  sewing  and  drawing. 

The  former  was  introduced  into  a  few  classes  of  girls'  schools  in  1854,  and  has  been 
found  to  be  of  the  highest  advantage  to  the  pupils,  without  seeming  to  interfere  in 
the  slightest  degree  with  the  long-established  studies. 

Drawing  has  not,  by  a  considerable  class  of  people,  been  recognized  as  an  industrial 
study,  it  being  common  to  hear  the  phrase  "ornamental  branch"  applied  to  it  by 
members  of  the  school  committee  and  masters,  as  well  as  by  that  portion  of  the  gen- 
eral public  who  have  vague  notions  that  it  still  retains  its  ancient  signification  of  the 
expenditure  of  valuable  time  over  impossible  landscapes  and  unnatural  prancing 
horses,  whose  delineation  had  but  an  exceeding  remote  relation  to  the  earning  of  an 
honest  livelihood. 

In  truth,  the  systematic  instruction  in  drawing,  which  is  yet  in  its  infancy  in  Amer- 
ica, may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  important  additions  to  the 
practical  education  of  the  working  classes,  whose  children  constitute  so  large  a  ma- 
jority of  our  public  pupils,  which  has  been  attempted  in  the  history  of  education. 
The  bane  of  society  has  always  been  in  the  mass  of  people  who  are  destitute  of  any 
industrial  skill.  Our  schools  have  furnished  the  heads  tolerably,  but  have  left  the 
hands  comparatively  powerless,  and  hence  have  steadily  sent  into  the  active  world 
multitudes  who  were  sufficiently  educated  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  social  stations, 
but  who  have  had  no  capability  of  using  their  knowledge  in  improved  forms  of  labor, 
which  should  at  once  appease  their  reasonable  ambition  and  make  them  contented 
with  being  honest  work-people. 

It  is  said  that  the  greater  number  of  our  poorer  children  intend  to  follow  the  trades 
of  their  fathers;  but  that  is  simply  to  assert  that  they  are  to  swell  the  mass  of  crude 
labor  which  is  equal  to  only  the  average  brute  drudgery  of  life — to  driving  carts,  car- 
rying hods,  shovelling  in  gravel  pits,  and  the  performance  of  similar  toil.  We  want 
those  children  to  do  better  work  than  their  fathers,  and  the  use  of  the  compass  and 
pencil  is  one  of  the  instrumentalities  by  which  they  are  to  find  openings  into  the  sort 
of  skilled  labor  from  which  New  England  must  draw  its  future  prosperity  as  a  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  community.  The  journeyman  mason  who  can  delineate 
and  read  plans  is  on  the  road  to  becoming  a  master  mason  ;  the  carpenter  who  is  not 
obliged  to  work  by  "rule  of  thumb,"  but  can  interpret  the  architect's  sketch  into  the 
language  of  his  trade,  and  can  express  in  lines  and  shadows  his  own  conceptions  of 
a  building,  is  in-  the  order  of  promotion  to  the  dignity  of  a  contractor ;  and  the  oper- 
atives upon  textile  fabrics,  who  have  learned  the  principles  of  design,  may  hope  to 
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take  the  place  of  and  receive  a  share  of  the  high  salaries  at  present  paid  to  the  im- 
ported designers  upon  whom  our  manufacturers  have  been  absolutely  dependent. 
There  are  numerous  trades  from  which  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany  derive  an 
ample  revenue,  and  whose  products  are  liberally  bought  by  our  New  England  people, 
which  might  increase  the  comfort  and  thrift  of  thousands  of  our  own  households  were 
the  children  possessed  of  the  technical  education  by  which  they  could  artistically  and 
tastefully  combine  forms  and  colors.  The  supply  of  this  education  is  the  great  object 
of  the  study  of  drawing.  The  moral  elevation  which  results  from  familiarity  with 
beauty  and  grace  in  nature  and  art  is  also  a  considerable  element  in  the  instruction, 
not  to  be  undervalued,  but  the  most  hopeful  immediate  consequences  are  to  be  looked 
for  iu  the  improved  efficiency  of  American  artisans,  whose  field  of  opportunity  will 
be  enlarged  iu  proportion  as  their  fingers  .are  traiced  to  deftly  execute  the  commands 
of  an  observing  eye  ;  eye  and  hand  being  especially  educated  in  drawing. 

The  report  of  the  drawing  committee  is  directed  to  showing  that  the 
study  is  calculated  also  to  meet  the  demands  of  those  who  desire  that 
the  element  of  beauty  shall  be  cultivated.  The  suggestions  as  to  the 
adornment  of  the  high- school  rooms  with  casts  and  engravings,  need  be, 
by  no  means,  limited  to  the  schools  of  Boston ;  at  least,  that  much  of 
beauty  in  the  rooms  in  which  so  large  a  portion  of  the  youthful  years 
are  passed  is  within  the  reach  of  every  community : 

In  view  of  the  approaching  reorganization  of  the  school  board,  and  consequent 
changes  in  all  standing  committees,  the  drawing  committee  desires  that  the  report 
now  respectfully  submitted  may  be  found  to  sliovv  that  such  substantial  progress  has 
already  been  made  under  the  present  system  in  the  branch  of  education  committed  to 
its  charge  as  to  encourage  those  who  may  hereafter  direct  it  to  persevere  in  the  same 
•course,  with  confidence  in  its  fitness  to  accomplish  the  aim  which  the  city  has  in  view, 
namely,  the  training  of  the  ohildien  at  the  public  schools  in  drawing  and  design. 

This  training  of  young  eyes  to  see  correctly,  and  of  young  hands  to  reproduce  or 
combine  forms,  simple  and  complex  ;  this  teaching  of  a  new  language,  the  silent  and 
eloquent  language  of  form,  is  begun  in  the  primary  schools,  conducted  on  a  higher 
plane  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  carried  as  far  as  possible  in  the  high  schools,  where 
efforts  should  be  more  and  more  directed- towards  awakening  a  love  for  the  beautiful 
in  nature  and  art  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 

As  this  end  is  more  and  more  plainly  attained,  we  are  convinced  that  the  public 
will  be  more  and  more  disposed  to  regard  the  course  pursued  by  the  drawing  com- 
mittee with  a  favor  which  in  its  present  incomplete  workings,  it  cannot  be  expected 
to  meet  with  on  all  hands.  The  persons  who  shake  their  heads  dubiously  are  those 
amongst  us  who  regard  purely  mechanical  drawing  "  as  unworthy  of  State  interfer- 
ence " ;  who  think  that  industrial  drawing  should,  from  the  first,  have  iu  it  a  pro- 
nounced artistic  element,  and  who  regard  any  system  as  unsatisfactory  which  does 
not  do  what  is  here  impossible,  namely,  surround  children  with  beautiful  forms  of 
art,  and  lead  them  to  appreciate  their  most  subtle  qualities.  We  are  indeed  of  opinion 
that  to  grow  up  iu  an  atmosphere  permeated  with  beauty  would  be  immeasurably 
advantageous  to  the  rising  generation.  It  would  make  our  future  citizens  like  those 
of  Plato's  republic — men  and  women  who,  from  loving  beauty  as  a  principle,  for  itself, 
would  rise  to  an  appreciation  of  divine  beauty,  and  thus,  guarded  against  all  low 
tastes  and  desires,  would  reach  an  ideal  status.  Unfortunately,  under  the  conditions 
imposed  upon  ns,  such  high  possibilities  can  only  be  aimed  at  in  a  very  limited  de- 
gree. In  its  present  efforts  the  drawing  committee  must  perforce  confine  itself  to  the 
task  of  laying  the  bricks  and  foundation  stones  of  education  in  art ;  it  has  not  the 
means  to  purchase  such  desirable  reproductions  of  standard  examples  of  plastics  form 
and  ornament  as  are  necessary  to  illustrate  the  higher  principles  of  art ;  it  must  work 
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with  dull  tools  and  soaut  materials,  hopiug  only  that  what  is  done,  however  little^ 
may  serve  to  prepare  the  way  for  better  and  higher  things  in  the  future.  By  and  by, 
when  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  shall  oflfer  the  teacher  a  place  where  he  can  illustrate 
principles  of  form  and  color  to  his  pupils  through  artistic  masterpieces,  the  then  ex- 
isting drawing  committee  will  be  placed  on  a  vantage  ground  whence  it  can  direct 
public  education  in  the  arts  of  design,  on  a  scale  and  with  a  success  impossible  under 
present  conditions.  Something  more,  were  the  means  provided,  could  be  done  at 
present  by  enriching  the  high  schools  and  evening  drawing  schools  with  good  exam- 
ples of  form  and  color.  Four  bare  walls  and  reams  of  paper,  with  pencils  and  rubber 
ad  liUtum,  are  not  all  that  is  needed.  The  teacher  must  have  other  appliances  if 
he  is  to  teach  effectively.  He  needs  hot-house  flowers,  when  the  fields  have  ceased  to 
produce  wild  flowers,  that  he  may  talk  about  plant  forms  intelligibly  and  show  their 
proper  application  in  industrial  design.  To  purchase  these,  as  well  as  casts,  flat 
copies,  and  models  of  all  sorts,  a  sum  of  money  might  well  be  spent  annually  by  the 
city,  and  at  the  same  time  contributions  be  solicited  for  the  same  purpose  from  all 
who  are  interested  in  art  education. 

Every  high  school  ought  to  have  a  large,  well  lighted  room,  appropriated  to  draw- 
ing, fitted  with  proper  desks,  and  supplied  with  such  examples  as  are  mentioned  above. 
It  should  contain  a  few  casts  of  the  finest  Greek  statues  and  bas-reliefs,  as  well  as  of 
ornamental  work  of  the  best  periods ;  also  casts  from  nature,  of  heads,  bands,  feet  and 
limbs,  together  with  others  of  architectural  fragments  and  metal  work.  Of  flat 
copies  it  should  have  a  selection  from  such  works  as  M.  Eavaisson's  Studies  from  the 
Antique,  G6r6me's  Cours  de  Dessin,  Li^vre's  Cours  d'Omement,"  &c.  With  these 
materials,  the  instructors  could  effectively  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  city  in  pro- 
viding them,  namely,  to  make  them  serve  to  develop  the  unquestionable  faculty  for 
design  existing  in  our  people — a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  our  manufacturing 
community.  The  duty  of  doing  so  has  been  recognized  by  the  State  and  city,  but  as 
yet  the  means  provided  are  not  adequate. 

The  adoption  of  a  sound  system  of  progressive  instruction  is  a  great  step  towards 
it,  but  if  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  text-books  are  to  bear  fruit,  a  great  deal  must 
be  done  in  the  way  pointed  out  above.  The  only  one  of  our  high  schools  which  has  as 
yet  been  put  into  anything  like  a  favorable  condition  for  the  purpose  is  the  Girls' 
High  School,  where  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  given  by  Mr.  James  M.  Barnard,  and 
the  casts  of  antique  statues  and  busts,  given  by  many  private  individuals  to  adorn  the 
exhibition  room,  are  available  for  study. 

A  room  specially  arranged  for  drawing  has  lately  been  opened  in  the  upper  story  of 
the  building,  under  the  charge  of  a  highly  qualified  teacher ;  and  a  programme  of 
studies,  embracing  plant  form,  historical  ornament,  and  cast  drawing  in  charcoal  and 
crayon,  has  been  prepared  for  the  upper  classes.  All  this  will  soon  enable  the  public 
to  judge  of  the  superior  results  obtainable  in  a  school  properly  equipped.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  these  will  be  such  as  to  convince  every  one  of  the  necessity  of  putting  all 
the  high  schools  in  the  same  favorable  condition. 

Then  will  come  the  turn  of  the  grammar  schools,  whose  raised  condition  will  pnsb 
the  high  schools  up  to  a  still  higher  level.  Thus  in  course  of  time  we  shall  see  grad- 
uates from  the  high  schools,  who,  having  commenced  their  education  in  the  Kinder- 
garten or  the  primary  school,  have  advanced  to  a  really  high  state  of  attainment. 

With  such  a  prospect  in  view  we  can  afford  to  bear  the  doubts  and  cavils  of  those 
who  would  crown  the  edifice  before  they  have  laid  the  foundations,  content  to  see 
proof,  in  each  successive  exhibition,  that  we  have  taken  a  wiser  course  in  gradually 
adjusting  a  systematic  course  of  instructiou  to  the  schools,  and  in  planning  and  ad- 
vising each  successive  step,  meanwhile  never  losing  sight  of  the  goal,  however  dis- 
tant it  may  now  appear  to  be. 

The  committee  point  with  pardonable  pride  to  the  results  obtained 
after  only  four  years  of  the  experiment,  since,  in  that  short  time,  forty- 
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one  schools  are  provided  with  teachers  amply  qualified  to  teach  the 
new  study. 

Is  it  not  something  which  the  city  may  be  proud  of  that  at  the  examination  in  the 
spring  eighteen  head  masters  obtained  a  full  diploma;  that  in  twenty-three  grammar 
schools,  whose  head  masters  did  not  obtain  the  full  diploma,  it  was  obtained  by  the 
head  assistant  or  a  teacher  above  that  grade;  and  that  over  a  thousand  teachers 
from  the  schools  passed  examination  in  at  least  one  subject  ?  In  consequence  of  this 
in  all  but  nine  schools  we  now  have  some  one  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  the  five 
subjects  of  free-hand,  model,  and  memory  drawing,  as  well  as  in  geometry  and  per- 
spective, without  the  assistance  of  any  special  instructor,  unless  in  exceptional  cases. 

Four  years  ago  not  a  master  or  a  teacher  in  any  one  of  the  schools  could  have 
taught  more  than  one  of  the  subjects  above  named.  Instruction  could  only  be  given 
by  special  instructors,  who,  had  any  such  general  scheme  of  instruction  as  is  noVv 
possible  been  attempted,  would  have  had  to  be  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  impracticable  on  account  of  the 
expense.  Now  we  have  forty-one  schools  where  instruction  can  and  will  he  given 
without  one  dollar's  additional  cost  to  the  city. 

The  aggregate  expense  attending  the  instruction  of  drawing  during  the  past  year, 
1874-1875,  exclusive  of  drawing-books,  was  $30,187.34,  being  $1,648.18  less  than  the 
previous  year,  of  which  sum  $31,608.67  was  paid  for  salaries.  The  salaries  of  the 
teachers  of  drawing  in  six  evening  schools  amounted  to  $8,730.  The  cost  of  material 
for  the  day  and  evening  schools,  fitting  up  new  school,  &o.,  was  $8,578.67;  of  the 
amount  expended  in  the  evening  schools  $472.81  was  returned  to  the  city  treasury  for 
pencils,  paper,  rubber,  &c.,  purchased  by  the  pupils. 

In  regard  to  these  evening  classes,  your  committee  desire  to  state  that  they  hope 
by  a  more  systematic  organization  to  increase  their  usefulness.  Here  the  problem  to 
be  solved  is  different  from  that  offered  in  the  day  schools.  Instead  of  entering  upoa 
a  course  of  study  which  is  to  extend  over  several  years,  the  pupils  attend  in  many 
instances  but  for  a  single  season,  and  not  always  regularly,  dropping  off  generally  in 
the  spring,  when  mechanics  find  work  at  a  distance  from  home ;  and,  even  if  they 
remain  in  the  neighborhood,  cease  to  attend,  because  the  lengthened  days  allow  them 
to  continue  their  work  until  too  1  ate  an  hour.  For  these  reasons  the  drawing  com- 
mittee recommended  that  these  schools  shonld  be  opened  in  October  instead  of  No- 
vember, and  be  closed  in  April  instead  of  May.  The  class  of  persons  who  frequent 
them  desire  instruction  in  instrumental  drawing,  building  construction,  ship-draught- 
ing, free  hand,  and  cast  drawing.  In  order  that  it  may  be  effective,  they  need  many 
more  models  and  flat  copies  than  they  have  at  present. 

Perceiving  this  need,  the  drawing  committee  appealed  last  autumn  to  the  public, 
asking  for  gifts  and  loans.  This  appeal  met  with  but  a  limited  response.  Valuable 
contributions  were  made  by  the  trustees  of  the  Mechanics'  Charitable  Association,  by 
Messrs.  Blake  &  Co.,  and  by  some  private  individuals,  and  to  f  hem  we  offer  our  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  at  the  same  time  that  we  express  the  hope  that  others  will  fol- 
low their  generous  example.  Having  no  annual  allowance  to  be  spent  upon  models, 
these  schools  are  dependent  on  public  charity  for  everything  but  the  localities  iu 
which  they  are  held,  and  such  materials  for  work  as  paper,  boards,  pencils,  &c.  Wo 
are  convinced  that  to  make  this  fact  known  will  suffice,  and  that  the  Appleton  street; 
school  will  not  long  continue  to  be  the  only  one  which  is  at  all  adequately  supplied. 

In  behalf  of  the  committee. 

CHAELES  C.  PEEKINS, 

Chairman. 

Boston,  September,  1875. 

EEORGANIZATION   OF   SOHOOL   COMMITTEE. 

In  1875  a  law  was  passed  providing  for  the  reorganizing  of  the 
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chosen  by  wards.  The  new  law  provided  for  a  board  of  25  members,  to 
be  elected  on  a  general  ticket.  Superintendent  Philbrick,  with  im- 
proved health,  was  again  chosen  as  superintendent  by  the  reorganized 
board,  and  thus,  after  an  interregnum  of  18  mouths,  was  his  own  suc- 
cessor, the  place  not  having  been  before  filled  subsequent  to  his  resig- 
nation.   His  report  bears  date  December,  1876. 

Much  space  is  given  to  the  topic  of  drawing  in  the  regular  report  of 
the  school  committee  for  1876.  The  explanation  is  made  that  the  usual 
heliotype  reproductions  of  schoql  work  heretofore  given  in  the  drawing 
committees'  reports  are  omitted  this  year  because  the  best  drawings, 
which  would  otherwise  be  reproduced,  had  been  sent  to  the  centennial, 
"where,  it  may  be  added,  they  attracted  general  attention  and  com- 
mendation." 

The  committee  say  that "  time  has  only  strengthened  the  general  feel- 
ing as  to  the  force  of  the  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  this  study, 
and  made  the  weakness  of  those  employed  against  it  more  and  more 
evident." 

The  letters  of  the  superintendents  of  Boston,  St.  Louis,  and  Milwau- 
kee, then  recently  "published  in  the  New  England  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion," are  referred  to  as  showing  "  that  drawing  is  now  heartily  accepted 
as  a  necessary  and  useful  branch  of  study,  by  men  of  acknowledged  abil- 
ity and  experience  in  different  parts  of  the  Union,"  and  as  giving  "strong 
evidence  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  system  of  teaching  it,  which  we  owe 
to  our  director  of  drawing,  Mr.  Walter  Smith." 

After  quoting  freely  from  the  letters  just  referred  to,  the  committee 
proceed  to  strengthen  their  position  by  the  testimony  of  European  edu- 
cational authorities : 

Having  now  seen  what  is  the  judgment  of  three  persons,  who,  as  ail  will  agree,  have 
earned  the  right  to  be  listened  to  when  they  discuss  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  any  sys- 
tem of  instruction  for  school-use,  we  wish  to  quote  some  passages  from  the  report  of 
Professor  Grundauer  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction  in  Austria,  upon  drawing 
in  the  public  schools  of  Vienna,  simply  to  show  how  close  the  parallel  is  between  it 
and  that  of  our  own  schools.  The  opening  passage  describes  to  the  letter  our  own 
condition  before  the  introduction  of  the  present  system  : 

"Drawing  was  formerly  considered  as  an  art  of  amusement,  for  whose  successful 
study  natural  and  special  aptitudes  were  necessary.  No  one  thought  of  teaching  it 
according  to  a  systematic  method.  Pupils  were  allowed  to  draw  a  little  of  everything, 
arabesques,  flowers,  monuments,  machines,  &c.,  and  this  without  enabling  them  to 
eomprehend  the  sense  or  the  aim  of  their  work.  Experience  has  now  proved  that  an 
exact  knowledge  of  elementary  geometrie  forms  must  form  the  general  basis  of  all  instruc- 
tion in  drawing,  and  that  consequently  for  beginners,  so  soon  as  they  have  exercised 
themselves  upon  straight  and  curved  lines,  there  can  be  no  better  study  than  that  of 
regular  figures  formed  by  the  division  and  combination  of  such  lines.  *  •  »  Every- 
body now  recognizes  that  drawing  must  be  taught  on  a  methodical  plan,  and  that  all 
purely  mechanical  processes  must  be  avoided.'" 

The  object  of  school  instruction  in  drawing  and  the  method  by  which  it  is  to  be 
given  are  identically  stated  in  the  Austrian  report  of  1870  upon  the  pedagogical  organi- 
zation of  primary  schools,  which  we  quote  from  the  chapter  on  the  teaching  of  draw- 
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ing,  in  M.  Buisson's  report  on  primary  instruction,  at  the  Universal  Exposition  of 
1873,  at  Vienna  : 

"  The  object  of  this  instruction  is  to  form  the  eye  and  the  hand  of  the  pupils,  to 
teach  them  to  seize  forms  and  masses  clearly  and  to  distinguish  them  surely ;  to  exer- 
cise them  in  the  linear  representation  of  the  relations  of  things  in  space,  and  the  figu- 
ration of  objects  ending  in  plane  surfaces,  straight  and  curved  lines ;  in  short  to 
make  them  capable  of  drawing  objects  of  simple  form  in  nature.  Geometrical  instruc- 
tion, which  is  given  in  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  comprehends  the  study  of  tri- 
angles, quadrilateral  figures  and  regular  polygons,  of  the  circle,  the  ellipse,  the  prism, 
the  pyramid,  the  cylinder,  the  cone  and  the  sphere." 

In  Belgium  as  well  as  in  Austria  the  proper  foundation  for  the  teaching  of  the  arts 
of  design  is  considered  to  be  the  study  of  regular  forms,  and  it  is  precisely  upon  this 
basis  that  our  system  rests.  Its  more  directly  industrial  aim  is  manifested  by  the  study 
of  design,  which  isbegun  in  the  primary  schools  and  carried  through  the  grammar  into 
the  high  schools.  In  the  first  it  deals  only  with  regular  forms,  being  in  fact  a  simple 
exercise  in  their  combination ;  in  the  second  it  widens  its  material  by  allowing  the 
use  of  plant  forms,  and  requiring  attention  to  the  laws  of  growth  in  dealing  with 
them  ;  while  in  the  third  it  attempts  greater  variety,  calls  in  the  aid  of  colors,  and 
takes  a  more  evidently  artistic  aspect.  The  artistic  can,  however,  be  compassed  to  a 
very  small  degree  even  in  the  highest  grades  of  our  public  schools,  on  account  of  the 
necessary  limitations  within  which  the  study  of  drawing,  if  permitted  at  all,  must  be 
kept.  It  has  been  admitted  as  a  means  of  giving  correctness  to  the  eye,  accuracy  to  the 
hand  and  quickness  to  the  faculties  of  observation.  Such  cultivation  of  the  sesthetio 
instincts  as  special  instructors  and  regular  teachers  are  capable  of  giving,  aided  by  the 
use  of  casta,  flat  copies  and  natural  objects  in  the  high  school,  is  encouraged,  and, 
when  successful,  highly  appreciated  ;  bat  it  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be 
carried  very  far.  Erroneous  ideas  about  what  drawing  in  the  public  schools  aims 
at,  and  a  hitherto  unsatisfied  desire  for  artistic  instruction  of  a  high  order  elsewhere, 
fully  account  forthe  opposition  which  has  from  time  to  time  manifested  itself  to  the 
adopted  system ;  but  we  trust  that  the  first  are  now  dispelled  by  the  explanations 
which  have  been  given,  and  that  the  second  will  find  their  satisfaction  in  the  school 
of  art  lately  opened  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Grundmann,  from  Antwerp. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  report,  are  of  interest  and  value  both 
as  illustrating  the  intelligent  supervision  of  the  committee  over  the 
work  of  the  schools  and  the  pains  taken  by  them  to  secure  thorough 
information,  and  also — especially  in  view  of  later  developments — as 
showing  the  somewhat  arduous  labors  of  the  special  instructors  in 
drawing,  whose  employment,  though  still  necessary,  is  understood  to  be 
but  temporary;  'for  that  drawing  shall  eventually  be  taught  in  all 
grades  of  schools  by  the  regular  teachers  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
plan  of  its  general  introduction  in  public  schools. 

Desirous  of  knowing  the  minds  of  the  masters  upon  various  points,  the  committee 
requested  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  one  of  the  special  instructors,  to  visit  the  grammar 
schools  and  obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions  addressed  to  each  of 
the  masters : 

(1)  Are  large  models  necessary  to  the  successfal  use  of  the  model  books  in  your 
school  ? 

(2)  Do  you  ilesire  to  have  a  special  teacher  in  drawing  supervise  the  work  done  in 
your  school  ? 

(3)  Can  yon  mention  any  deficiencies  in  apparatus  for  teaching  drawing  in  your 
school  ? 
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(4)  Is  the  study  of  drawing  according  to  the  programme  affected  by  promotions  or 
other  changes  in  your  school  ? 

The  master  of  each  grammar  school,  besides  answering  these  questions,  furnished 
statistics  as  to  the  number  of  pupils  and  teachers  in  his  school;  as  to  what  propor- 
tion of  teachers  held  full  diplomas,  and  how  many  attended  the  normal  art  classes, 
and  filled  up  blanks  under  the  following  heads  :  Name  of  teacher.  Does  he  or  she 
understand  drawing  well  enough  to  teach  it  properly  in  her  class?  belong  to  any 
normal  art  class  ?  hold  any  certificate  of  ability  to  teach  drawing  ?  Gives  how  many 
lessons  per  week?  Is  any  drawing  other  than  design  done  out  of  school?  Time 
given  to  design  in  school  and  out  of  school.  Is  instructiau  given  by  the  teacher  upon 
the  blackboard  ?  Time  given  for  model  drawing  from  solids.  Has  ruling  in  this 
study  been  allowed?  Are  the  principles  of  model  drawing  taught  by  the  teacher 
from  the  blackboard  ? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  gave  the  drawing  committee  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion which  was  of  use  to  them  and  the  director  in  arranging  the  work  for  the  present 
school  year.  For  instance,  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  supervision  needed  from  the 
special  instructors,  including  not  only  the  examinations  of  drawings,  but  also  coun- 
sel to  the  regular  teachers,  explanation  of  difficulties  which  they  had  not  been  able 
to  overcome,  &c.  It  had  been  found  by  past  experience  that  many  of  the  grammar 
schools  in  which  either  the  master  or  one  of  his  assistants  had  passed  the  drawing 
examinations  and  received  certificates  could  not  in  the  opinion  of  the  master,  dis- 
ense  with  visits  from  the  special  instructors.  The  thirty -six  schools  which  asked  for 
such  monthly  visits  were  accordingly  divided  between  three  of  them,  as  the  fourth,  Mr. 
Hitchings,  was  to  devote  his  time  altogether  to  the  English  high  school.  *  *  *  It 
will  be  acknowledged  'by  any  impartial  persons  who  consider  the  amount  of  labor 
involved  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  scheme  by  the  special  instructors  that  they 
have  a  great  strain  pnt  upon  them,  and  those  who  know  that  none  of  it  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  until  the  regular  teachers  are  much  more  generally  qualified  to  give 
instruction  than  they  are  at  present,  especially  in  the  subjects  of  model  drawing  and 
design,  will  agree  that  to  dispense  with  any  of  them  would  gravely  compromise  the 
ultimate  success  of  these  branches  of  study  in  the  schools.  This  economical  measure 
cannot  be  safely  taken  until  the  lessons  given  to  teachers  at  the  normal  school  by  its 
master  and  by  the  director  of  drawing  shall  have  enabled  those  who  have  not  yet 
passed  their  examinations  to  obtain  certificates  by  so  doing.  Many  have  already 
done  so,  and  many  who,  having  done  so,  still  feel  themselves  in  need  of  further  light, 
return  year  after  year  to  the  normal  classes  with  the  most  commendable  zeal ;  but, 
nevertheless,  as  the  statistics  above  quoted  show,  more  than  one  hundred  grammar 
school  teachers  have  not  yet  passed  their  examinations.  The  normal  classes  have, 
however,  been  attended  by  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  city  teachers,  and  more 
than  one-half  have  received  certificates  of  competency  to  give  instructions  in  draw- 
ing after  examination.  The  effect  of  this  shows  itself  in  the  more  equal  results  ob- 
tained from  the  schools.  On  this  point  the  director  of  drawing,  in  his  notes  on  drawing 
for  the  year  1876,  says  with  truth: 

"  There  can  be  no  more  reason  for  the  superiority  of  one  school  to  another  in  draw- 
ing or  music  than  in  writing  or  arithmetic,  and  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  general 
advancement  that  the  distinction  obtained  by  certain  schools  in  the  teaching  of 
drawing  is  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past,  without  any  deterioration  on  their  parts. 
As  all  the  teachers  acquire  skill  in  manipulation  and  experience  in  teaching  draw- 
ing the  few  who  used  to  monopolize  this  skill,  and  to  display  it  by  the  attainments 
of  their  pupils,  must  expect  to  be  equalled  in  the  results  reached." 

Such  a  nearer  equalization  of  results  was  perceptible  at  the  annual  exhibition  of 
drawing  in  March  last.  To  those  who  remembered  former  exhibitions  sufficiently  to 
enable  them  to  compare  it  with  them,  it  was  clear  ihat  the  teaching  of  the  subject 
•was  more  generally  good,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  regular  teachers  had  become 
more  competent  to  give  instruction. 
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The  interest  of  the  public  in  the  last  eshihition  showed  no  abatement,  but  rather 
an  increase  upon  that  manifested  in  former  years.  During  the  three  days  of  its  con- 
tinuance 30,260  persons  visited  the  two  halla  containing  the  State  and  city  exhibitions, 
and  on  the  Wednesday  afternoon  additional  police  officers  were  required  to  regulate 
the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  crowd. 

As  the  evidence  afforded  by  this  exhibition,  both  as  to  improved  results  and  to  the 
interest  of  the  public  in  the  subject  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  may  be  said  to 
be  conclusive,  and  as  the  cause  of  the  former  is  patent,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves 
on  the  increased  facilities  offered  to  teachers  for  instruction  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  term  at  the  normal  school.  In  the  large  hall  at  the  Rice  school  build- 
ing weekly  lessons  are  now  given  by  the  master,  Mr.  Dunton,  and  the  director  of 
drawing,  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  not  only  to  the  pupils  of  the  normal  school,  but  also  to 
the  regular  school  teachers,  who  until  this  year  were  taught  by  the  director  and  the 
special  instructors  in  school  buildings  situated  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  Effort 
is  thus  centralized,  the  influence  of  the  normal  school  widened,  and  its  true  mission 
more  completely  carried  out.  From  this  change  we  may  look  for  excellent  results, 
both  to  the  normal  school  and  to  the  regular  teachers  who  are  permitted  to  share  in 
its  benefits. 

Among  minor  but  at  the  same  time  important  improvements  in  the  drawing 
system  we  may  mention  the  substitution  in  many  of  the  grammar  schools  of  large- 
sized  models  of  geometrical  solids  for  the  small  ones  hitherto  exclusively  used. 
This  was  asked  for  by  neffrly  all  the  grammar  school  masters,  who  felt  that  they  were 
essential  to  the  successful  teaching  of  model  drawing.  The  examination  in  this  sub- 
ject, which  is  shortly  to  take  place,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  pro- 
gramme, will,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  show  that  they  have  been  of  great  use. 
In  concluding  this  part  of  the  Annual  Report  which  relates  to  drawing  in  the  public 
schools  your  committee  is  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  its  condition  appears  to  be 
in  every  respect  more  satisfactory  than  at  any  previous  period  since  its  introduction 
under  the  present  system. 

The  superintendent  makes  no  reference  to  drawing  in  his  report,  but 
considers  the  cognate  topic  of  "Industrial  schools"  at  some  length. 
He  refers  to  the  fact  that  a  special  committee  on  that  subject  has  been 
annually  appointed  since  1870,  these  committees  have  from  time  to  time 
rei)orted,  but  with  no  i^ractical  results  except  the  extension  of  the  pro- 
vision for  teaching  sewing  in  the  grammar  schools.  He  also  states  that 
there  was  no  legal  authority  for  the  opening  of  such  schools  by  the  towns 
and  cities  until  the  act  of  1872,  which  gave  the  school  committees  dis- 
cretionary power  to  establish  such  schools  under  certain  restrictions. 
The  superintendent  quotes  the  law  in  full,  and  then  says : 

I  have  refrained  heretofore  from  entering  at  length  into  the  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject in  my  reports,  nob  on  account  of  want  of  interest  in  it,  but  because  while  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  the  Board  an  independent  treatment  of  it  by  me  might 
be  deemed  an  interference  with  their  duties.  Nor  do  I  propose  now  to  discuss  it  at 
any  length. 

A  revival  of  interest  in  this  matter  has  been  recently  created  in  this  community. 
One  cause  of  this  revival  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  establishment  of  the  new  Technical 
School,  ou  the  Russian  plan,  in  connection  with  the  Institute  of  Technology.  I  have 
great  faith  in  that  plan,  and,  as  a  member  of  the  government  of  the  Institute,  I  gave 
my  vote  for  its  adoption  with  great  satisfaction.  I  had  studied  it  carefully  in  its 
splendid  exhibits  at  Vienna,  from  the  great  technical  schools  of  Moscow  and  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, and  was  convinced  that  it  was  a  "  new  departure"  in  technical  education, 
and  that  it  was  destined  to  produce  highly  beneficial  results.  The  principle  consists 
in  analyzing  the  processes  requiring  manual  skill  and  teaching  each  process  by  itself 
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to  a  class  of  pupils.  It  is  substantially  the  same  principle  as  that  on  which  the  di  vis- 
ion of  labor  is  applied  in  manufactories  ;  but  in  the  manufactory  the  operative  is  lim- 
ited to  a  single  process,  knowing  nothing  of  the  other  processes  requisite  for  th& 
product. 

If  it  shall  be  decided  to  set  up  industrial  schools  in  this  city,  as  a  part  of  our  public 
school  system,  no  doubt  it  will  be  found  expedient  to  organize  them  on  this  principle. 

The  practical  difficulties  of  teaching  manual  arts  and  trades  in  schools  to  the 
children  of  the  people  were  clearly  stated  by  a  French  writer  on  the  subject  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  He  says,  in  substance,  it  is  necessary  to  choose  one  trade  or  to  choose 
several.  Now,  to  teach  the  same  trade  to  all  would  be  to  thwart  the  inclination  of 
many  children,  and  the  inclination  ought  to  be  consulted  in  the  choice  of'occupations, 
because  one  does  with  success  only  what  one  does  with  pleasure.  On  the  other  hand, 
how  is  it  possible  to  teach  different  trades  without  multiplying  infinitely  the  ex- 
penses of  the  schools,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  multiplying  the  number  of  masters  ? 

Besides  the  cause  above  referred  to  as  contributing  to  the  present  revival  of  inter- 
est on  this  subject,  what  appears  to  me  to  be  another  is  the  earnest  and  commenda- 
ble purpose  of  a  wealthy  and  public-spirited  citizen  to  render  education  more  practi- 
cal by  providihg  means  for  instruction  in  practical  trades,  to  whom  I  attribute  vari- 
ous articles  on  practical  education  which  have  appeared  during  the  past  year  in  the 
city  newspapers.  I  have  been  hoping  to  see  some  definite  and  practical  scheme  pre- 
sented from  this  source.  For  one  I  should  welcome  such  a  scheme.  I  have  to  confess 
that  my  inquiries  have  furnished  me  with  no  examples  in  this  sphere  which  I  can  with 
confidence  recommend. 

The  theory  of  our  system  of  common  school  education  is  to  give  to  the  child  that 
discipline,  training,  and  development  of  mind  and  body,  and  that  knowledge  of  the 
elementary  branches  of  instruction,  requisite  to  render  him  capable  of  pursuing  any 
calling.  Not  that  he  should  know  any  one  trade,  but  that  he  should  be  fit  for  all ;  this 
is  the  essential  thing.  Then,  at  the  termination  of  his  schooling,  he  will  easily  form 
himself  for  whatever  his  taste  or  circumstances  give  him  an  inclination.  I  think  this 
is  a  sound  theory,  and,  therefore,  I  should  deprecate  any  attempt  to  put  the  work- 
shop into  the  school,  the  inevitable  result  of  which  would  be  to  make  a  poor  school 
and  a  poor  workshop.  But  judicious  efforts  to  supplement  the  school  by  the  work- 
shop, to  put  the  workshop  by  the  side  of  the  school,  are  to  be  looked  upon,  it  seems 
to  me,  with  favor. 

To  say  that  the  instruction  imparted  in  our  schools  is  not  practical  or  useful,  be- 
cause the  pupils  are  not  graduated  shoemakers  or  tailors,  is  to  talk  sheer  nonsense. 
Is  not  reading  something  practical  ?  Is  not  writing  useful  ?  Is  it  not  of  some  advan- 
tage to  a  youth,  as  a  means  to  help  him  get  on  in  life,  to  be  able  to  add,  subtract, 
multiply,  and  divide  numbers?  Perhaps  the  majority  of  the  pupils  must  earn  their 
bread  by  manual  labor.  Must  we,  therefore,  in  the  education  of  these  children,  wholly 
ignore  their  spiritual  nature  ?  Must  we  treat  the  indigent  child  simply  as  an  animated 
machine  that  has  got  to  feed  itself? 

Still,  it  is  highly  important  that  teachers  should  try  to  make  their  pupils  appreciate 
how  much  better  it  is  for  them  to  lay  their  plans  for  earning  an  honest  and  comforta- 
ble livelihood  bymanual  labor  than  to  crowd  into  occupations  where  they  can  expect 
only  genteel  poverty.  The  best  lesson  which  the  school  can  give  is  that  persistent 
hard  work  of  hand  or  brain,  or  both,  is  the  only  means  of  true  success  in  life,  and  to- 
instil  into  their  minds  the  sentiment  that  will  make  them 

Scorn  delights, 
And  live  laborioas  days. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bartol,  of  this  city,  has  said  some  very  excellent  things  on  the  subject  of 
Industrial  education.  The  following  is  a  report  of  the  heads  of  his  arguments  in  a 
recent  discourse  in  favor  of  industrial  education,  by  which  term  he  meant  such  a  use 
or  action  of  the  body,  especially  the  hand,  as  will  unfold  the  mind : 

"The  first  argument  was  from  nature  itself,  and  the  second  from  physiology,  the 
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connection  of  the  mind  with  the  flesh.  The  third  argument  was  the  economy  of 
health ;  and  the  fourth,  that  industrial  education  is  the  condition  of  honesty.  Fifth, 
it  would  solve  this  question  of  intemperance ;  and,  sixth,  it  would  banish  poverty. 
Seventh,  industrial  education  would  be  a  divining  rod  to  detect  mechanical  or  artis- 
tic genius  and  talent,  which  is  now  mostly  left  to  the  discovery  of  chance ;  and,  eighth, 
we  learn  this  lesson  from  experience,  from  the  history  of  our  community  and  country. 
Ninth,  industrial  education  is  the  only  thing  to  be  relied  upon  for  that  new  desire  of 
the  time,  especially  in  our  own  nation,  the  emancipation  of  women.  Tenth,  it  would 
be  the  diffusion  among  all  classes  of  useful  knowledge.-  Eleventh,  industrial  educa- 
tion would  be  happiness;  and,  twelfth,  it  would  be  human  fellowship.  Thirteenth, 
indiistrial  education  is  the  best  preparation  for  that  hereafter  which  we  call  Heaven. 
His  last  argument  was  that  industrial  education  would  secure  self-possession;  to- 
know  what  to  do  in  an  emergency  is  the  test  of  a  man.  In  conclnsion,  he  said  the 
hand  is  nothing  of  itself;  it  is  like  the  valve  of  an  engine ;  it  is  the  register  of  the 
mind.  The  mind  is  the  regulator  of  the  motive  power,  but  the  register  is  the  test  ^ 
the  register  will  determine  the  destiny." 

Education  would  be  as  perfect  as  the  condition  of  our  humanity  would  permit,  if  it 
could  be  made  to  combine  all  the  peculiar  advantages  of  both  the  city  and  the  coun- 
try. This  can  never  be  done,  but  some  approximation  to  it  may,  and  should,  be 
made.  To  do  this,  the  country  boy  and  girl  must  be  better  instructed  in  the  usual 
school  curriculum,  and  the  city  boy  and  girl  must  be  better  trained,  industrially  and 
physically.  The  city  reformer  paints  in  too  vivid  colors  the  advantages  of  country 
children  (I  speak  from  experience),  and  the  covtntry  reformer  exaggerates  the  advan- 
tages of  the  city  education. 

The  approval  by  Dr.  Philbrick  of  the  Eussian  plan  of  technical  schools, 
his  discriminating  comments  upon  the  proposition  to  teach  trades  in  the 
elementary  public  schools,  and  finally  his  statement  of  the  real  -worth 
and  practical  importance  of  the  education  now  given  in  these  schools, 
are  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  consideration  j  because  they  are  the 
well-considered  words  of  one  who  has  had  great  experience  and  wide 
observation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  who  is  an  acknowledged  authority, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe,  upon  all  matters  relating  ta 
the  education  of  the  people  and  the  management  of  free  public  schools. 

As  the  deliberate  expression  of  the  judgment  of  a  successful  educator, 
both  as  a  teacher  and  as  the  executive  director  of  State  and  city  school 
systems,  who  has  ever  shown  himself  wisely  progressive,  and  to  whom 
is  largely  due  the  initiation  of  the  movement  which  led  to  the  successful 
introduction  of  the  study  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  Massa- 
chusetts, they  appeal  to  all  who  desire  to  form  intelligent  conclusions 
upon  the  questions  at  issue. 

In  their  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  training  it  is  possible 
that  some  may  unwisely  underrate  the  real  work  and  present  useful- 
ness of  the  public  schools;  by  seeking  to  gain  too  much  they  may,  like^ 
the  dog  in  the  fable,  lose  substantial  good  in  vain  eagerness  for  a 
shadowy  possession. 

In  all  the  arguments  adduced  in  these  volumes  by  the  present  writer 
in  favor  of  an  advance  in  the  methods  of  school  training,  the  desire  has 
been  not  in  the  slightest  to  derogate  from  the  past  usefulness  of  the 
common  schools  of  America,  whose  value  and  influence  for  good  can 
hardly  be  overestimated,  but  to  show  that  they  are  now  fully  capable 
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of  adapting  themselves  to  the  new  conditions  rapidly  developing  in  all 
parts  of  our  country. 

That  industrial  drawing,  a  knowledge  of  which  lies  at  the  basis  of 
any  thorough  training  in  most  of  the  mechanic  arts  and  industries,  can 
be  taught  in  all  the  public  schools  without  in  any  way  lessening  the 
usefulness  of  the  schools,  the  writer  fully  believes  to  have  been  satis- 
factorily demonstrated  in  many  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  So  much  seems  secured.  That  sewing  can  readily 
be  taught,  seems  also  to  be  the  verdict  of  the  Boston  schools. 

That  much  in  the  way  of  the  "  minor  arts,"  as  he  terms  them — artistic 
industries — can  be  accomplished  by  quite  young  children  by  occasional 
lessons  in  special  classes,  without  in  anj"^  way  interfering  with  the  regu- 
lar studies  of  the  schools,  Mr.  Leland  claims  to  have  shown  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

That  graduates  from  the  grammar  and  high  schools  can  rapidly  ac- 
quire thorough  training  in  technical  industrial  schools,  is  proven  by 
the  success  of  the  schools  attached  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

So  much,  and  it  is  a  great  deal,  has  been  demonstrated  since  the 
Boston  school  authorities  called  Walter  Smith  to  their  aid.  When  one 
considers  the  wonderful  advance  in  the  character  of  the  instruction 
given,  as  well  as  in  the  kind  of  and  number  of  studies  taught,  in  the 
common  schools  of  New  England  that  had  taken  place  between  1820 
and  1870  —  as  shown  in  the  report  made  by  Superintendent  Philbrick  in 
1871*  —  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  time  the  public  schools 
Tvill  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  needs  of  the  coming  years.  That  this 
will  be  done  by  putting  the  workshop  in  the  school  and  teaching  trades 
to  little  children,  one  may  as  yet  be  permitted  to  doubt. 

The  report  for  1876  of  the  special  committee  on  drawing  was  occu- 
pied with  the  programme  of  studies  as  arranged  for  the  different  schools. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  drawing  for  1877  is  mostly  occupied 
with  a  consideration  of  the  subject  of  "  special  instruction." 

As  this  report  shows  clearly  how  absolutelj  essential  it  is,  that  the  reg- 
ular teachers  shall  all  be  competent  to  teach  drawing,  and  how  dif&cult 
it  is  to  induce  them  to  acquire  this  knowledge,  unless  it  is  made  an  essen- 
tial requisite  for  retaining  their  positions,  after  the  educational  authori- 
ties have  provided  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  such  knowledge,  it  may 
be  of  use  to  the  educational  of&cials  of  other  places  who  may  desire  to 
introduce  the  new  study,  and  is  therefore  given  in  full,  omitting  only 
local  details  of  assignment  of  instructors  to  the  different  schools  : 

At  a  meeting  of  this  board,  held  May  8,  an  order  was  submitted  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  salaries,  by  which  the  comqiittee  on  drawing  was  requested  to  "  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  reducing  the  number  of  special  instructors  in  drawing  in  the 
public  schools,  and  report  thereon  at  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  board  in  June." 
In  accordance  with  this  order,  the  committee  has  carefully  considered  the  subject  in 

*  See  Appendix  A,  No.  4. 
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all  its  bearings,  auii  In  the  light  of  special  information  prepared  for  its  use  has  con- 
cluded that  any  such  reduction,  at  the  present  time,  is  highly  undesirable,  and  would 
be  absolutely  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  a  study  whose  importance  in  school 
education  is  every  year  more  and  more  widely  acknowledged.  As  at  least  three-quar- 
ters of  the  children  in  our  public  schools  are  destined  to  get  their  living  iu  industries 
which  demand  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  it  behooves  those  who  are  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  this  branch  of  instruction  to  do  what  they  can  to  enlighten  those  who,  from 
a  want  of  knowledge  of  facts,  are  inclined  to  advocate  changes. 

In  an  address  delivered  before  the  Brooklyn  board  of  education  a  few  months  since, 
Mr.  John  Cnllyer  said  that  there  are  now  four  fundamental  studies  required  to  fit 
children  for  practical  life,  namely  : 

(1)  Reading,  because  it  is  the  means  of  teaching  and  acquiring  knowledge  ; 

(2)  Writing,  because  it  is  the  means  of  expressing  knowledge  ; 

(3)  Arithmetic,  because  it  is  the  means  of  computing  knowledge  and  values ;  and 

(4)  Drawing,  because  it  is  the  language  of  form  in  every  branch  of  industry,  from 
the  most  simple  to  the  most  complex. 

"A  boy  or  girl  who  can  draw,"  said  Mr.  CuUyer,  "has  acquired  one  qualification 
for  nine-tenths  of  the  occupations  into  which  all  labor  is  divided."  These  words  sufiii- 
ciently  set  forth  the  importance  of  drawing  as  a  study  and  fix  its  claims  upon  public 
support. 

The  hearty  commenddtions  given  to  our  system  of  teaching  drawing  by  the  super- 
intendents of  public  schools  at  St.  Louis  and  Milwaukee,  aa  well  as  by  our  own 
superintendent,  in  letters  from  which  extracts  appear  iu  the  last  annual  school  report, 
give  us  ground  for  believing  it  to  be  efficient ;  and  the  testimony  which  these  letters 
afford,  that  iu  the  opinion  of  meu  bes':  qualified  to  judge,  drawing,  so  far  from  inter- 
fering with  other  studies,  such  as  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  &e.,  is  of  positive 
assistance  to  them,  fairly  disposes  of  a  ground  of  attack  which  persons  who  do  not 
appreciate  its  wide  bearings  are  prone  to  take. 

The  following  concise  statement  of  the  kind  of  drawing  taught,  ad- 
mirably suggests  the  practical  applications  of  the  new  study : 

The  sort  of  drawing  which  we  teach  is  no  amusement,  or  special  branch  of  culture, 
neither  does  it  require  any  peculiar  artistic  aptitude.  It  should  rather  be  called 
graphic  science  than  art  education,  as  it  is  based  on  geometry,  and  is  of  a  thoroughly 
practical  nature.  It  is  equally  indispensable  as  a  basis  for  such  knowledge  as  is 
needed  in  all  industries,  and  for  that  higher  knowledge  required  in  the  arts  of  design. 
From  the  nature  of  our  public  schools,  we  treat  drawing  in  them  from  its  utilitarian 
side,  and  are  able  only  in  a,  very  limited  degree  to  blend  the  aesthetio  with  the 
purely  practical.  The  former  is,  however,  not  lost  sight  of  in  the  upper  classes  of  the 
grammar  and  high  schools,  and,  indeed,  is  recognized  as  a  principle  in  our  system  of 
instruction,  which,  throughout,  teaches  how  to  combine  forms  into  patterns,  first 
formed  of  geometrical  elements,  and  then  of  plant  forms.  Thus  it  has  a  bearing  upon 
the  manufacturing  interests  of  this  community,  and  these  can  only  be  vivified  by  the 
cultivation  of  public  taste.  By  and  by  many  of  the  young  minds,  for  whose  training 
we  are  responsible,  will  have  to  deal  with  those  interests,  and  it  will  be  in  obedience 
to  the  impulse  given  to  them  in  our  public  schools  that  they  will  either  raise  or  de- 
grade them.  As  a  matter  of  material  gain,  this  question  of  uniting  art  and  industry 
is  no  w  looked  upon  all  over  the  world  as  paramount.  The  material  argument  in  favor 
of  it  is  epitomized  in  a  story  told  by  Mr.  Dresser,  the  well-known  English  writer,  in 
a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Industrial  Art  last  autumn. 
"I  remember,"  he  said,  "a  lecturer  on  art  at  the  old  Central  School  of  Design  in  Lon- 
don, showing  three  marmalade  pots,  in  each  of  which  a  pound  of  the  best  Dundee  mar- 
malade was  sold.  The  first,  a  plain  jar,  cost  14  cents ;  the  next,  which  had  a  thistle 
embossed  on  its  side,  but  the  jar  was  still  white,  cost  IH  cents  ;  while  the  third,  which 
was  decorated  with  a  colored  spray  of  the  orange,  was  worth  24  cents.     Yet  neither 
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decorated  jar  cost  the  maker  two  cents  more  than  the  plain  one.    Art,  then,"  said  Mr. 
Dresser,  ''  has  a  commercial  or  money  value." 

This  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  npon  these  lower  or  upon  the  higher  objects  of  art 
education,  and  we  have,  perhaps,  trespassed  already  too  much  on  the  patience  of  the 
hoard  in  the  above  hasty  remarks.  We  desire  now,  in  a  few  words,  to  set  forth  the 
special  object  of  this  report,  namely,  why  the  committee  on  drawing  recommends 
the  reelection  of  all  the  special  instructors  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  strong  reason  against  any  reduction  in  their  nximber  is  this,  that  the  regular 
teachers  are  not  yet  competent  to  teach  drawing  without  help.  That  this  is  so,  and 
is  known  to  be  so  by  the  masters  who  have  the  best  opportunity  for  forming  a  judg- 
ment, is  easily  shown,  as  follows : 

Last  year  the  drawing  committee  asked  all  those  masters  who  desired  the  services 
of  a  special  instructor  to  say  so  under  their  respective  signatures.  Thirty-three 
said  Fes,  and  their  request  was  complied  with.  This  year  the  same  question  has 
been  addressed  to  them,  and  forty-eight  have  answered  in  the  affirmative,  plainly 
showing  that  the  fifteen  who  endeavored  to  get  along  without  assistance  have  found 
it  impossible  to  do  so.  With  the  additional  demand  which  must  be  met,  the  drawing 
committee  should  rather  ask  for  the  appointment  of  another  instructor  than  recom- 
mend the  removal  of  one  of  those  now  employed.     *     *     * 

Those  members  of  the  board  who  desire,  for  economical  reasons,  to  see  a  reduction 
made  in  the  number  of  special  instructors,  will  reason  ably  ask.  Is  this  state  of  things 
to  continue  indefinitely?-  The  committee  answer  that  the  possibility  of  a  future 
change  rests  in  their  hands.  Let  the  board  make  attendance  npon  the  lectures  given 
every  year  to  the  teachers  of  all  grades,  by  the  director  of  drawing  and  the  master 
of  the  normal  school,  obligatory,  and  the  first  step  will  have  been  taken  towards  the 
desired  end. 

To  show  that  this  measure  is  necessary,  it  is  only  necessary  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing figures :  Out  of  1,029  teachers,  191  have  passed  no  examination  ;  39  have  passed 
in  one  subject ;  81  have  passed  in  two  subjects;  184  have  passed  in  three  subjects ; 
129  have  passed  in  four  subjects;  412  have  passed  in  five  subjects. 

These  figures  show  that  considerable  less  than  half  the  teachers  have  obtained 
certificates  of  competency  to  teach  the  whole  course  of  drawing  as  laid  down  in  the 
programme.  At  first  sight  it  may  seem  hard  to  oblige  persons  who  have  so  little  time 
which  they  can  call  their  own,  to  give  up  any  portion  of  it  to  study ;  but  there  is 
really  no  choice  in  the  matter  if  the  city  wishes  to  diminish  the  amount  of  special 
instruction  in  drawing  and  in  mjisic.  If  these  branches  are  to  be  taught  in  the 
schools,  they  must  be  well  taught ;  and  although  many  of  the  teachers  have  attended 
the  lectures  given  for  their  benefit  with  conscientious  diligence,  there  are  still  many 
who  never  have,  nor  will  do  so,  while  the  choice  is  left  in  their  hands. 

Fully  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  the  case,  the  drawing  committee  recommends 
the  adontiou  of  the  following  order  : 

Ordered,  All  teachers  who  have  not  yet  passed  their  examinations  in  those  branches 
of  drawing  appointed  to  be  taught  in  the  grade  of  school  to  which  then  ielong  are  required, 
unless  specially  excused,  to  attend  the  lectures  given  to  primary,  grammar,  and  high 
school  teachers,  by  the  director  of  drawing  and  the  master  of  the  normal  school, 
until  they  shall  have  obtained  certificates  of  their  competency  to  give  instruction 
according  to  the  programme. 

On  behalf  of  the  drawing  committee. 

CHARLES  C.  PERKINS,  Chairman. 

JUNB  12,  1877. 

In  the  report  of  the  school  committee  of  1878  the  fact  of  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  special  committees  on  music  and  on  drawing  is  stated, 
and  also  that  most  of  the  special  instructors  in  each  of  those  branches 
have  been  dispensed  with,  as  the  regular  teachers  of  the  schools,  hav- 
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ing  had  normal  instruction  for  several  years,  are  prepared  to  teach  these 
studies  as  well  as  the  other  required  studies. 

From  their  remarks  upon  industrial  education  the  committee  seem  to 
be  impressed  with  the  desirability  of  having  trades  taught  in  the 
schools.    They  say : 

The  question  of  teaching  trades  in  our  schools  is  one  of  vital  importance.  'Sew 
England  once  had  a  monopoly  of  the  manufacturing  interests  in  the  United  States^ 
and  her  fabrics  found  ready  markets  in  the  remotest  portions  of  the  Union.  To-day 
the  people  of  the  sunny  South  weave  into  cloths  the  product  of  their  soil,  and  through- 
out the  far  West  is  heard  the  hum  of  countless  factories.  If  New  England  would 
maintain  her  place  as  the  great  Industrial  center  of  the  country,  she  must  become  to 
the  United  States  what  France  is  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  first  in  taste,  the  first  in 
design,  the  first  in  skilled  workmanship.  She  must  accustom  her  children  from  early 
yquth  to  the  use  of  tools,  and  give  them  a  thorough  training  in  the  mechanic  arts. 

This  volume  contains  the  reports  of  two  superintendents :  that  of  Mr. 
Philbrick,  dated  February  28, 1878,  and  that  of  Mr.  Samuel  Eliot,  his 
successor,  dated  September  2,  1878. 

Upon  the  subject  of  "  over  education,"  Mr.  Philbrick's  remarks  are 
so  pertinent,  and,  although  not  directed  to  the  subject  of  drawing  or 
industrial  education,  furnish  such  a  sufficient  reply  to  some  of  the  ob- 
jections that  have  been  urged  against  these  studies,  that  they  are  here 
quoted : 

The  obligation  of  the  State  to  provide  the  means  of  instruction  for  the  children  of 
the  people  is  founded  upon  the  acknowledged  fact  that  the  diffusion  of  intelligence 
and  virtue  is  conducive  to  the  public  welfare.  The  advocates  of  the  most  liberal 
provision  for  education  are  not  at  the  present  day  under  the  same  necessity,  as  in 
times  now  very  far  in  the  past,  of  drawing  their  arguments  from  the  nature  of  things. 
They  are  now  able  to  point  with  confidence  to  results.     *     »     » 

The  history  of  national  education  during  the  present  century  fully  justifies  the  well- 
known  saying  of  Jules  Simon:  "  The  first  people  is  that  which  has  the  best  schools; 
if  it  is  not  the  first  to-day  it  will  be  the  first  to-morrow."  During  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century  this  truth  has  been  repeatedly  illustrated  both  in  war  and  in  peace.  It  has 
been  made  especially  conspicuous  in  all  the  universal  expositions  which  have  been 
held.  In  fact,  this  saying  of  the  French  statesman,  who  was  characterized  by  George 
Sumner  as  one  of  the  most  acute  and  discriminating  of  modern  writers,  must  now  be 
accepted  as  axiomatic ;  and  it  is  as  brilliant  as  it  is  true.  It  is  not  only  true  of  States, 
but  it  is  also  true  of  smaller  communities.  So  we  may  say  with  truth:  "The  city 
which  has  the  best  schools  is  the  first  city ;  if  it  is  not  so  to-day  it  will  be  so  to-mor- 
row." It  may  not  be  first  in  population  or  wealth,  for  these  things  depend  largely  on 
natural  causes,  which  human  effort  cannot  control ;  butit  will  be  first  in  the  essential 
elements  of  social  well-being. 

It  has  been,  I  doubt  not,  the  instinctive  apprehension  of  this  truth  on  the  part  of 
the  controlling  majority  of  the  people  of  this  city,  which  has  sustained  its  school 
system  for  so  many  years  with  so  much  liberality— a  liberality  which  has  become  pro- 
verbial— and  has  justified  the  adoption  of  those  measures  of  improvement  which 
have  given  the  system  the  celebrity  which  it  enjoys.  And  thus  has  come  to  exist  the 
fact  that  the  Boston  school  system  is  the  distinction,  the  glory,  and  the  strength  of 
the  city.  The  wisdom  of  the  policy  which  has  produced  this  result  has  been  abun- 
dantly justified.  I  hope  and  trust  that  the  same  liberal  policy  will  be  pursued  in  the 
future. 

The  following  paragraphs  may  be  commended  to  the  attention  of  all 
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such  exceptional  persons  as  seei  to  persuade  themselves  that  this  is  a 
country  of  class  distinctions,  and  then  assume,  without  warrant,  that 
they  belong  to  a  superior  class : 

But  it  is  well  known  that  some  signs  of  a  reactionary  tendency  have  begun  to  ap- 
pear in  certain  quarters,  especially  in  utterances  from  the  platform  and  press.  So 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  these  reactionary  utterances  emanate  either  from 
enemies  of  popular  education,  or  from  its  iujadicious  and  not  well-informed  friends. 
Both  these  classes  deal  in  the  same  misrepresentations  of  facts,  the  same  absurdities, 
the  same  platitudes,  and  the  same  exploded  theories. 

They  superciliously  ask,  "  Are  we  not  educating  the  people  too  much  ?  "  I  ask,  in 
turn,  "  Who  is  meant  by  '  We  '  ?"  For  my  part,  I  do  not  know  of  any  particular 
class  of  persons  in  the  commnnity  who  have  the  right  to  say  •'  We  educate  the  children 
of  the  people."  Certainly,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  if  oiBcial  statistics  are  to  be  relied 
upon,  only  a  small  part  of  the  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  schools  is  paid  by  those 
citizens  whose  children  are  not  educated  in  those  schools.  In  view  of  this  fact  it  is 
the  height  of  presumption  for  the  small  class  of  citizens  who  do  not  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  of  the  public  schools  to  pretend  that  they  are  educating  the  people 
out  of  their  pockets.  And  that  class  of  citizens  who  claim  to  be  the  tax-payers  ought 
to  be  intelligent  enough  to  understand  that  it  is  the  education  of  the  i)eople  more 
than  anything  else  that  gives  value  to  the  property  on  which  they  pay  taxes. 

If  any  particular  citizen  thinks  his  own  children  are  getting  too  much  education 
for  their  good,  his  proper  remedy  for  the  evil,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  take  them  out  of 
school,  if  they  have  arrived  at  that  stage  of  schooling  which  the  law  requires.  But 
the  controlling  majority  must  rule,  and  if  this  majprity  comes  to  believe  that  the  edu- 
cational advantages  of  their  children  are  too  good,  and  decide  to  curtail  them,  they 
will  be  acting  according  to  the  democratic  principle  of  our  system  of  government. 
It  is  for  the  people  themselves  to  say  how  much  they  will  expend  for  education,  and 
not  for  any  particular  class  of  the  people  to  arrogate  to  themselves  this  prerogative. 

If  children  were  boarded  and  clothed  at  the  public  expense  while  attending  school, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  thing  might  be  overdone  ;  but  so  Itog  as  tuition  alone,  or 
tuition  and  books  only,  are  furnished,  and  parents  are  obliged  to  dispense  with  the  la- 
bor of  their  childien  and  support  them  while  attending  school,  there  is  no  danger 
whatever  that  they  will  keep  their  children  in  school  too  long  for  their  good,  except 
in  some  individual  instances,  which  general  arrangements  cannot  regard.  The  gen- 
eral tendency  has  everywhere  and  always  been  in  the  opposite  direction.  People  are 
suffering,  not  from  being  too  well  educated,  but  from  not  being  well  enough  educated. 
The  idea  of  devising  a  scheme  of  education  which  shall  educate  the  children  of  the 
masses  up  to  a  certain  poiht  which  shall  be  just  sufficient  to  render  them  self-support- 
ing and  useful  drudges,  without  exciting  in  them  the  desire  to  rise  in  the  social  scale 
is  utterly  futile. 

What  I  have  said  above  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  exceptional  liberality  of  this 
city  in  respect  to  the  support  of  public  schools  is  not  a  complete  explanation  of  the 
matter.  In  addition  to  the  operation  of  the  instinctive  perception  of  the  tendency  of 
education  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  a  more  personal  and  private  motive  has 
had  a  great  influence  in  relation  to  this  matter.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  well-to-do  citizens,  and  those  who  exercise  a  controlling  in- 
fluence in  municipal  affairs,  as  well  as  of  those  who  actually  vote  the  appropriations, 
educate  their  children  in  the  public  schools ;  and  they  feel  that  it  is  better  and  more 
economical  to  keep  the  public  schools  up  to  a  standard  which  shall  meet  the  wants  of 
substantially  all  classes  than  it  would  be  to  keep  them  down  to  a  pauper  level  forthe 
children  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  provide  for  the  instruction  of  their  own  children 
in  private  schools.  I  rely  largely  upon  this  feeling  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  ednca- 
tional  liberality  of  the  past  and  the  consequent  maintenance  and  advancement  cvea 
of  the  present  standard  instruction  in  the  public  schools. 
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The  new  superintendent,  Mr.  Eliot,  tiius  refers  to  the  retirement  of 
his  predecessor : 

Mr.  Philbrick,  as  master  and  superiutendent,  has  been  more  identified  with  our 
system  than  almost  any  one  before  him,  and  no  one  who  comes  after  him  can  hope  to- 
leave  a  broader  mark  upon  it.  He  is,  and  long  will  be,  missed  by  those  associated 
with  him  in  common  labors. 

In  Mr.  Eliot's  general  consideration  of  the  situation  he  comes  to  the 
topic  of  industrial  education,  in  regard  to  which  he  seems  by  no  means 
so  confident  as  are  the  school  committee,  judging  from  their  expressions 
already  quoted.    He  says : 

Such  are  some  of  the  simpler  means  by  which  I  think  the  efficiency  of  our  educa- 
tional work  can  be  increased.  I  have  not  yet  so  much  as  thought  of  the  expedient 
whict  appears  to  be  more  popular  than  any  other;  but  it  may  now  be  considered  briefly. 
Public  education,  it  is  alleged,  once  useful,  has  become,  or  is  becoming,  ornamental  ^ 
it  includes  many  things  inappropriate,  while  it  omits  many  appropriate  to  its  pur- 
pose. This  purpose  itself,  we  are  told,  is  perverted.  Instead  of  fitting  our  boys  and 
girls  to  earn  their  bread,  and  making  them  serviceable  to  themselves  and  others  as- 
working-men  and  working- women,  we  are  turning  them  into  scholars  and  artists, 
and  throwing  them  as  almost  helpless  burdens  upon  society.  They  should  leave 
school  so  well  trained  for  the  different  industries  as  to  have  no  difficulty  in  entering 
upon  them  without  the  delays  of  pursuit  or  apprenticeship.  If  this  is  what  a  useful 
education  means,  —  and  everything  else,  physical,  mental,  and  moral  training,  so  far 
as  it  does  not  fit  those  who  receive  it  for  manual  labor,  is  ornamental, — then  it  must 
be  confessed  that  ornament  is  the  characteristic  of  our  system.  But  there  may  be  a 
far  more  widely  useful  tendency  in  such  a  system  than  iu  anything  to  which  we  may 
prefer  to  give  the  name  of  practical.  If  we  could  but  spare  ourselves  the  common 
mistake  of  thinking  ornament  useless,  we  should  be  spared  a  good  many  unsound 
arguments  against  ornamental  education.  Is  there  anything  in  human  nature  or 
human  training  more  useful  than  "  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit "  ? 

Were  industrial  education  tried  in  the  way  usually  recommended,  it  would,  I  fear^ 
not  only  fail  to  remove  our  difficulties,  but  add  to  them.  Introduced  into  our  exist- 
ing schools,  it  would  increase  the  pressure  already  too  great,  or  multiply  the  short- 
comings already  too  numerous,  in  the  studies  now  taught,  while  it  would  find  so- 
slender  opportunities  for  itself  as  to  turn  out  in  all  probability  the  most  imperfect 
branch  of  all.  Schools  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  workshops  or  kitchens.  They  can 
provide  benches  and  tools  where  a  certain  number  of  boys  may  be  occupied,  perhaps- 
really  instructed,  in  handicraft.  Or  they  can  set  up  a  range,  at  which  a  few  girls- 
may  be  taught  cooking  of  a  general  character.  But  it  may  be  doubted  if  there  is  a 
mechanic  in  Boston  who  would  think  much  of  mechanical  training  in  a  common 
school,  while  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  no  housewife  would  consider  school 
cookery  of  any  practical  advantage  there  or  elsewhere.  If  industrial  education  is  to 
be  given,  it  should  be  of  a  more  substantial  sort.  It  needs  its  own  schools,  to  which 
our  boys  and  girls  may  be  admitted  when  they  are  old  enough  to  profit  by  them,  let 
us  say  at  the  high  school  age,  when,  instead  of  attempting  the  higher  studies,  they 
might  be  better  employed  in  manual  occupations.  We  should  then  have  industrial 
schools  parallel  with  our  high  schools,  yet  independent ;  a  better  plan,  I  think,  than 
making  them  mere  fragments  of  the  grammar  schools. 

Even  then,  however,  and  admitting  all  the  advantages  of  industrial  education, 
we  are  not  bound  to  admit  that  the  city  should  provide  it.  It  is  of  just  that  char- 
acter which  will  flourish  better  on  private  than  on  public  soil.  It  needs  specialists 
to  found  it,  and  specialists  to  build  it  up,  so  that  it  may  do  its  work  effectively.  If 
given  by  these,  and  to  those  who  really  feel  the  need  of  it,  it  will  be  saved  from  a 
great  deal  of  waste,  waste  of  energy  and  waste  of  money.  It  will  also  receive  a. 
larger  share  of  general  confidence,  and,  in  return   contribute  more  to  the  welfare  of 
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the  community.  There  is  no  greater  mistake  in  education  than  In  clamoring  for  the 
State  to  do  what  can  be  done  better  by  individuals.  If  it  must  provide  training  for 
labor,  it  may  soon  be  called  to  provide  labor  itself,  and  then  we  shall  have  a  sad  ex- 
perience of  full-blown  communism. 

The  something  that  infects  the  world. 

If  the  object  is,  as  sometimes  stated,  to  make  labor  respected,  it  will  hardly  be 
secured  by  making  labor  dependent  ou  public  education.  By  such  education  one 
reaches  only  the  forms,  not  the  realities  of  labor,  and  if  the  former  get  into  the  place 
of  the  latter,  if  toil,  under  constant  oversight,  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  that 
which  oversees  itself,  then  genuine  labor  is  robbed  of  the  respect  which  is  its  due. 
Shall  we  take  boys  and  girls,  just  as  they  are,  and  train  them  manually,  supposing 
that  they  will  therefore  learn  to  honor  manual  employment  ?  Or  shall  we  try  to  make 
them  more  than  they  are,  and  train  them  mentally  and  morally,  in  the  hope  that  as 
they  grow  wiser  and  better  they  will  attain  a  higher  idea  of  the  industries  in  which 
they  will  probably  engage  ?  There  can  be  little  doubt  which  of  these  courses  will 
exalt  labor  in  the  long  run.  But  it  is  to  be  frankly  admitted  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  exalting  labor  above  its  merits.  Unskilled  labor,  the  toil  of  an  unthinking 
man  or  woman,  followed  only  for  the  sake  of  the  wages  it  brings,  this  deserves  little 
respect,  and  we  should  do  nothing  to  secure  it  any.  Our  best  work  must  be  to  in- 
•creaee  both  the  supply  and  the  rewards  of  skilled  labor,  and  there  is  no  way  so  direct 
as  the  common  lessons  of  the  school.  These,  if  well  taught  and  well  learned,  will 
make  men  better  mechanics,  better  followers  of  every  calling ;  these  will  make  women 
better  housekeepers  and  mothers,  or,  if  they  are  work-women,  betfer  work-women. 

Industrial  education  is  not  the  only  educational  panacea.  But  the  few  remarks 
here  offered  about  it  may  suggest  the  spirit  in  which  other  special  remtdies  are  to  be 
considered.  Anything  special  is  really  out  of  keeping  with  a  public-school  system. 
If  admitted,  it  should  be  very  cautiously,  and  not  a  line  beyond  its  essential  relations 
with  the  system.  If  it  can  be  turned  from  a  special  into  a  general  study,  it  is  in 
place,  and  should  be  cultivated  by  all  the  means  we  have  ;  but  if  it  must  always  re- 
main special,  requiring  to  be  specially  handled,  then  it  should  be  dropped  at  the  ear- 
liest opportunity.  Such  studies  as  continue  special  are  always  unsatisfactory.  The 
part  they  bear  in  the  work  of  the  schools  is  not  only  a  small  one,  but  it  is  gen- 
erally poorly  performed,  and  the  low  standard  of  the  special  courses  is  sure,  sooner 
•or  later,  to  depress  the  higher  one  of  the  general. 

It  is  therefore  for  the  interest  of  education  to  keep  special  teaching  within  moderate 
bounds.  It  is  equally  for  the  interest  of  economy  to  do  so.  Such  branches,  though 
not  the  costliest  absolutely,  are  much  the  costliest  relatively,  and  if  retrenchment  is 
desirable  anywhere,  it  is  here. 

Mr.  Eliot  evidently  agrees  with  Walter  Smith  in  the  opinion  that  a 
study,  to  be  of  value  in  the  public  schools,  must  be  one  of  the  regular 
studies,  which  the  teacher  is  competent  to  teach,  and  not  an  exotic. 

The  report  of  the  consolidated  committee  on  music  and  drawing  is 
signed  by  Charles  O.  Perkins,  chairman.  Of  the  claims  of  drawing  he 
says : 

Drawing  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  four  fundamental  studies  best 
<;alculated  to  fit  children  for  practical  life,  and  this  not  only  because  it  is  the  language 
of  form  in  every  branch  of  industry,  but  iilso  because  by  quickening  the  power  of  the 
eye  to  seize  the  forms  of  letters  and  words  it  helps  children  to  learn  to  read,  and  by 
training  the  hand  to  represent  forms  it  helps  them  to  learn  to  write.  Being  thus  im- 
portant in  itself  as  a  means  of  expression,  and  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  acquirement  of 
other  means  of  expression,  it  is  really  one  of  the  most  valuable  studies  pursued  in 
our  public  schools,  and  we  may  trust  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall 
oease  to  hear  it  spoken  of  as  an  accomplishment  by  those  who  are  at  present  wholly 
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or  partially  blind  to  its  practical  importance.  The  director  of  drawing,  Mr.  Walter 
■Smith,  has  well  said  that  "No  house  was  ever  built,  no  steam-engine  or  steamboat 
ever  constructed,  no  garden  ever  laid  out,  no  ship  ever  planned,  no  tunnel  ever  bored, 
no  machine  ever  put  together,  without  its  aid."  It  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  industry, 
as  at  the  basis  of  all  art,  and  the  attacks  made  against  its  practice  in  the  schools 
come  from  those  who  overlook  the  fact  that  it  is  as  vitally  linked  with  the  first  as  it 
is  with  the  last.  That  indeed  is  the  only  ground  on  which  drawing  can  be  taught  in 
public  schools. 

Of  the  results  of  the  system  of  teaching  this  study  in  the  Boston 
schools  the  report  says : 

So  much  has  been  said  of  our  system  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  previous  reports 
that  we  need  not  expatiate  upon  it  here.  It  has  certainly  produced  remarkable  re- 
sults, and  we  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  our  able  director,  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  who, 
with  ample  knowledge  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  foreign  systems,  organized  and 
shaped  it  to  suit  our  peculiar  circumstances.  In  the  future  it  will  be  possible  to  carry 
it  on  at  a  reduced  expense  to  the  city.  A  saving  of  |3,600  has  been  effected  by  drop- 
ping three  of  the  special  instructors,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  had  we  not  had 
their  aid  in  the  past,  the  regular  teachers  would  not  have  been,  as  they  now  are, 
capable  of  taking  their  places. 

The  following  remarks  suggest  the  existence  of  a  feeling  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  development  of  the  aesthetic  element  of  the  study  of  draw- 
ing, and  show  through  what  ranks  of  opposition  the  Mends  of  drawing, 
and  Walter  Smith  himself,  have  had  to  force  their  advance — the  artists 
averring  that  his  plan  was  not  sufficiently  artistic;  the  Philistines,  that 
it  was  entirely  too  much  so;  and  both  uniting  to  thwart  its  introduction 
and  success : 

We  heartily  join  in  the  wish  expressed  by  the  superintendent,  Dr.  Eliot,  in  his  an- 
nual report,  "  that  the  imagination  had  freer  play  in  drawing,  and  that  the  books 
through  which  instruction  is  given  were  both  more  sesthetic  and  more  elastic ; " 
but  at  the  same  time  we  doubt  whether  they  could  be  assthetically  improved  with- 
out exciting  opposition.  Drawing  in  public  schools  is  meant,  we  are  told,  to  train 
the  hand  and  the  eye  to  exactness,  and  not  to  be  taught  with  reference  to  its  artis- 
tic applications ;  and  that  this  is  the  feeling  of  many  influential  persons  has  been 
shown  by  the  fact  that  even  in  the  high  schools,  where  the  pupils  of  the  graduating 
•classes  have  been,  to  some  extent,  supplied  with  casts  and  flat  copies  of  a  high  order^ 
and  with  flowers  and  other  natural  objects  calculated  to  excite  a  love  of  beauty  in 
their  minds,  the  effort  to  make  the  course  more  aesthetic  has  been  spoken  of  in  the 
school  board,  and  in  the  newspapers,  as  illegitimate  in  school  training. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  hardly  see  any  other  possible  course  than  that  taken, 
which  seems  most  certain  to  enable  the  study  to  maintain  a  foothold  in  the  schools. 

In  regard  to  the  special  instructors,  the  report  continues : 

The  committees  on  music  and  drawing,  foreseeing  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
special  insiructors  which  was  made  in  the  month  of  June,  took  pains  to  satisfy  them- 
selves beforehand  that  this  step,  which  would  place  these  branches  of  instruction  on 
a  new  footing  in  the  pnbUc  schools,  could  be  taken  without  risk  of  detriment  to  their 
efficiency. 

Of  the  free  evening  drawing  schools,  the  report  says : 
The  free  evening  drawing  schools  were  established  for  mechanics  and  artisans  wish- 
ing to  make  up  deficiencies  in  their  education,  which,  as  they  feel,  seriously  interfere 
with  their  success  in  life.    Skilled  labor  commands  high  wages,  and  skilled  labor  is 
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what  these  schools  should  produce.  With  a  view  of  increasing  their  utility  the  diaw- 
ing  committee  would  advise  that  the  age  of  admission  for  boys  should  be  changed 
from  fifteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  as  this  measure  will  tend  to  prevent  boys  whose 
real  age  is  difficult  to  determine  from  entering  the  classes  and  taking  up  room  which 
might  be  better  occupied ;  and,  also,  that  a  teacher  should  be  allowed  for  every  twenty- 
five  instead  of  every  thirty  pupils,  as  this  latter  number  hardly  allows  a  teacher  to 
give  as  much  time  to  each  pupil  as  is  desirable,  if  the  pupil  be  really  intent  upon 
hard  work.* 

In  legislating  for  these  evening  schools  we  should  not  forget  how  much  indirect 
good  they  do,  by  keeping  so  large  a  number  of  persons  usefully  employed,  some  of 
whom,  without  them,  might  spend  their  time  not  only  unprofitably,  but  harmfully  to 
themselves  and  the  community. 

In  behalf  of  the  committee. 

CHAELES  C.  PERKINS,  Chairman. 

In  the  report  for  1879  the  school  committee  recount  the  efforts  made 
to  establish  a  free  technical  industrial  training  school. 

A  petition  for  such  a^school  having  been  referred  by  the  common 
council  to  the  board  of  education,  and  by  the  board  to  a  special  com- 
mittee, who  reported  favorably. 

The  petitioners  urged  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  schools  and 
school  shops  to  be  supported  by  the  city,  in  part,  at  least,  and  "  perma- 
nently engrafted  on  our  school  system." 

The  school  committee,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  report  of  its  subcommittee,  passed  an  order  requesting  the  city 
council  "  to  establish  an  industrial  school  in  this  city  suitable  for  the 
education  of  young  mechanics,"  and  to  appropriate  $15,000  for  fitting 
up  and  maintaining  it  for  the  year  1880-'81. 

This  was  understood  to  be  but  experimental ;  if  adopted  and  success- 
ful the  establishment  of  a  number  of  similar  schools  was  contemplated. 

The  plan  met  witli  great  opposition  and  was  not  adopted. 

In  the  report  of  Superintendent  Eliot  occur  some  passages  in  an  elo- 
quent plea  for  the  higher  ideals  of  education,  the  development  of  the 
mind,  the  culture  of  the  nobler  parts  of  man's  nature,  which  refer,  in- 
cidentally, it  is  true,  and  rather  as  illustrations,  both  to  the  subject  of 
"  industrial  education  "  and  to  drawing  specifically.  These  are  gladly 
quoted  here,  both  for  their  intrinsic  value  and  because,  in  the  endeavor 
to  show  the  direct  bearing  of  these  studies  upon  material  interests 
which  occupies  so  large  a  portion  of  this  report,  the  higher  utility  of 
these  essential  educational  forces  may  often  seem  to  have  been  lost  sight 
of,  if  not  purposely  ignored. 

There  are  some  special  reasons  for  urging  the  supreme  importance  of  the  mind  in 
an  educational  system.  We  live  among  men  to  whom  mental  training  is  of  little 
account  compared  with  industrial.  It  is  the  hand,  or  the  eye,  or  both,  which  they 
would  train,  rather  than  the  mind.  ,  What,  they  ask,  do  children  want  to  kuow  of 
books,  or  what  more  than  to  read  and  write,  reckon  and  design  f  They  need  to  study 
tools,  to  learn  the  means  of  earning  bread,  to  be  prepared  for  trades ;  and  schools 
■which  leave  all  this  undone  are  not  the  schools  for  them.  I  do  not  state  this  in  order 
to  refute  it,  so  much  as  to  show  how  necessary  it  is  just  now  to  understand  the  claim 

*  These  orders  were  adopted  by  the  school  board  on  September  10. 
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of  the  mind  upon  the  schools.  It  may  be  said,  merely  in  passing,  that  the  industrial 
faculties,  if  we  may  use  such  a  term,  are  not  bodily;  that  the  eye  and  the  hand  are 
of  no  avail  without  intelligence,  and  that  to  train  them,  as  we  are  called  upon  to  do, 
without  training  the  mind,  is  leaving  Hamlet  out  of  Hamlet.  When  Wordsworth  was 
speaking  with  a  maaon  about  a  smoky  chimney,  the  mason  said,  "Maybe  he  has  as 
much  sense  as  most  of  us."  It  may  be  that  the  workman  who  has  been  educated  as 
he  ought  will  have  at  least  as  much  sense  as  if  he  had  no*;  been.  »  •  »  One  more 
example  of  the  advantage  in  considering  the  mind,  rather  than  anything  else  con- 
nected with  a  study,  is  found  in  drawing.  This,  too,  is  taught  better  when  nob 
making  iter  its  books  our  end.  Industrial  drawing,  the  branch  which  we  pursue, 
is  not  solely  industrial.  It  is  the  application  of  art  to  industry,  and  therefore  involves 
in  some  degree  the  principles  both  of  art  and  of  nature.  Knowledge  is  everything; 
the  imitation  or  repetition  of  knowledge  is  nothing.  Drawing,  which  is  merely  im- 
itative, is  like  any  other  performance  of  the  same  sort ;  like  the  lesson  in  geography 
or  spelling,  which  consists  of  words  or  sounds  alone.  A  draughtsman,  worthy  of  the 
name,  is  one  who  thinks  as  well  as  draws.  He  has  learned  to  observe,  compare,  im- 
agine, and  reason  while  learning  to  draw,  or  else  his  drawing  is  an  empty  show,  which 
dissolves  as  soon  as  his  copies  are  left  behind  at  school.  Every  lesson  which  his 
teachers  give  him,  every  fresh  start  his  mind  takes  not  only  helps  his  drawing,  but 
makes  it.  We  talk  here  as  elsewhere  about  organs,  when  we  should  be  talking  about 
faculties,  or,  better  than  talking,  doing  what  is  possible  to  bring  out  the  intelligence 
on  which  all  our  members  depend  for  their  elficiency.  Drawing  is  but  expression, 
and  expression  without  anything  to  express  is  but  vacancy. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  drawing  and  music  describe  in  their  re- 
port in  plain  terms  the  different  kinds  and  sources  of  opposition  to  the 
system  of  drawing  taught  in  the  public  schools,  which  was  alluded  to 
in  the  preceding  abstract  of  the  report  of  1878. 

In  view  of  the  acknowledged  success  of  the  experiment  during  the 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  1870,  it  seems  indeed  singular  to  meet 
with  such  evidences  of  a  struggle  in  1879.  The  committee  reply  very 
satisfactorily  to  the  several  objections  as  follows : 

The  consolidation  of  the  committees  on  music  and  drawing  during  the  past  year  has 
brought  under  one  direction  two  studies,  whose  history  in  the  public  schools  staods 
in  striking  contrast.  With  music  all  goes  harmoniously.  Neither  in  the  school  board 
nor  the  press  does  it  meet  with  opposition  or  hostile  criticism,  either  as  concerns  its 
importance  as  a  study,  or  in  regard  to  the  method  by  which  it  is  taught.  From  year 
to  year  it  pursues  its  appointed  course  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  and 
receives  warm  expressions  of  approval  at  school  exhibitions  and  triennial  festivals. 
With  drawing,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  peace.  Some  persons,  overlooking  its  in- 
dustrial bearings,  object  to  it  as  a  study.  They  regard  it  as  an  accomplishment  con- 
nected with  the  fine  arts,  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  taught  in  public  schools.  Others 
make  war  upon  drawing  on  account  of  the  expense  of  teaching  it,  for  which  they  can 
see  no  adequate  return.  Still  a  third  party  exists,  who  denounce  the  system  by 
which  it  is  taught,  as  mechanical,  unartistic,  and  worse  than  useless.  Could  they 
manage  matters  according  to  their  liking,  they  would  turn  the  school  rooms  into 
studios,  multiply  special  instructors,  and  provide  fifty  thousand  children  with  casts, 
pictures,  and  autotypes,  as  well  as  colors,  charcoal,  and  other  artistic  materials.  It 
will  readily  be  seen  that  between  these  three  classes  of  critics  the  drawing  committee 
occupies  a  somewhat  unenviable  position ;  and  yet  we  have  something  to  say  in  our 
defense  to  each  one  of  them.  Thus,  for  example,  we  would  remind  those  who  desire 
to  suppress  the  study  altogether,  that  every  engineer,  builder,  designer,  machinist, 
men  indeed  of  all  sorts  of  professions  and  trades,  find  their  advantage  in  knowing 
how  to  draw ;  that  drawing  enters  into  every  species  of  industry,  and  is  really  as  im- 
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portant  to  mankind  as  reading  and  writing.  To  those,  on  tlie  other  hand,  who  think 
that  instruction  in  drawing  costs  too  much  money,  we  would  say,  it  is  indeed  our  duty, 
as  it  is  our  desire,  to  carry  it  on  as  economically  as  possible ;  hut  where  shall  the  line 
he  drawn  ?  Somewhere  there  is  a  proper  limit,  and  this  we  have  endeavored  to  find, 
by  instructing  the  regular  teachers  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  teach  drawing  without 
the  help  of  special  instructors ;  by  adopting  a  system  of  instruction  which  dispenses 
with  costly  implements  of  study  while  training  the  eyes  of  a  great  multitude  of  chil- 
dren to  see,  and  their  hands  to  represent,  the  forms  of  objects  correctly,  and  which,  by 
teaching  them  to  combine  simple  elements  into  patterns  of  a  more  or  less  geometrical 
character,  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  industry  of  incalculable  value  to  the  State. 

Finally,  to  those  who  denounce  the  system  because  it  is  not  tit  for  the  use  of  art 
schools,  we  would  quote  the  centennial  report  of  the  French  commissioners  at  Phila- 
delphia, which,  after  commending  the  exhibition  from  our  public  schools  as  "ex- 
tremely remarkable,  the  most  complete  of  all,  and  the  most  methodically  arranged," 
goes  on  to  say,  that  "  Massachusetts  does  not  propose  to  multiply  the  number  of  art- 
ists, but  to  create  able  artisans;  not  to  procure  a  few  talents  in  harmony  with  the 
best  well-to-do  population,  but  to  give  to  the  thousands  of  future  workmen  the  sum 
of  knowledge  and  aptitude  which  they  need  to  increase  the  value  of  their  labor,  to 
get  a  larger  price  for  their  work,  and  finally  to  unite  and  perfect  national  industry. 
"Viewed  in  this  light,"  it  concludes,  "  the  problem  has  been  marvellously  well  solved 
by  Walter  Smith."  Just  as  we  think  this  appreciation  of  our  adopted  system  of  in- 
struction is,  we  are  by  no  means  blind  to  the  desirability  of  supplying  the  schools 
with  casts,  flowers,  and  fine  examples  of  applied  design,  in  order  to  supplement  its 
teachings  and  give  them  life.  Our  thanks  have  been  repeatedly  given  to  those  liberal 
friends  who  have  given  casts  to  the  girl's  high  school,  and  have  helped  to  make  the 
room  appropriated  to  drawing  at  the  English  high  school  somewhat  more  suited  to  its 
purposes ;  but  we  still  wait  for  a  similar  opportunity  to  thank  those  who  blame  us  for 
the  unsBSthetio  nature  of  our  system  of  instruction,  although,  with  their  convictions, 
we  wonder  at  their  neglect  of  so  precious  a  chance  of  neutralizing  what  they  look 
upon  as  its  pernicious  effects.  We  have  bare  walls  and  vacant  comers  in  abundance 
which  might  he  adorned  with  objects  calculated  to  teach  lessons  of  beauty  to  the  chil- 
dren who  would  look  upon  them,  were  these,  our  critics,  as  eager  to  give  as  we  are 
willing  to  receive. 

Early  in  the  year  1880,  the  school  committee  called  upon  the  director 
of  drawing  for  a  report,  as  follows : 

In  School  Committee,  February  10,  1880. 
[Extract  from  Prooeedings,  page  32.] 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Perkins,  it  was 

"  Ordered,  That  the  director  of  drawing  be  requested  to  prepare,  for  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  school  commitee  in  April  next,  a  report  upon  the  following  topics : 

"  (1)  The  present  condition  of  drawing  in  the  schools  of  all  grades,  day  and  even- 
ing, with  suggestions  as  to  (o)  teaching  drawing  in  high  schools  by  regular  teachers, 
(6)  arranging  the  course  in  evening  schools  for  two  or  three  years,  and  (o)  any  other 
points  requiring  consideration. 

"  (2)  The  duties  devolving  upon  the  director  with  regard  to  all  day  and  evening 
schools." 

Attest : 

PHINEAS  BATES,  Jr,  Seoretary. 

City  Point,  South  Boston,  April  12, 1880. 
To  the  school  committee  of  the  eity  of  Boiton,  Mats.  : 

Oentlxmen  :  In  compliance  with  the  order  of  the  committee,  I  submit  herewith  a 
report  upon  the  condition  of  drawine  in  the  schools  of  all  grades,  and  the  duties  of 
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the  director  with  regard  to  those  schools  in  the  city  of  Boston,  Mass.  Accompanying 
it  are  records  of  statistics,  Ulnstrating  the  condition  of  day  schools  and  their  teach- 
ers, and  also  of  the  evening  schools  and  their  students  since  their  first  establishment, 
up  to  the  end  of  the  session  of  1879-^80. 

In  this  report  I  have  endeavored  to  explain  and  illustrate  general  educational  prin- 
ciples, to  which  details  must  be  necessarily  subordinate. 

Having  passed  through  all  these  grades  of  instruction  as  a  pupil,  been  trained  in 
them  as  a  teacher,  and  taught  them  as  a  master,  I  submit  these  records  and  sugges- 
tions as  having  the  merit  of  accuracy  and  the  foundation  of  experience. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WALTER  SMITH, 
Director  of  Drawing. 

This  report,  without  the  statistical  appendices,  was  printed.*  It  is  a 
rSsumi  of  the  work  of  Walter  Smith  during  nine  years  and,  apart  from 
its  value  practically  to  those  who  in  other  places  may  wish  to  introduce 
the  study  of  drawing  into  public  schools,  or  to  establish  evening  draw- 
ing schools,  possesses  something  of  the  interest  that  always  attaches  to 
the  autobiography  of  a  man  of  genius. 

In  the  abstracts  already  given  from  the  of&cial  reports  of  the  city  ed- 
ucational authorities  the  story  of  the  initiation  and  progress  of  the  ex- 
periment has  been  recited  from  their  point  of  view. 

In  this  report  of  the  director  himself  we  have  a  connected  record  of 
his  methods  and  experiences,  and,  in  the  programme  of  a  course  of  study 
for  the  evening  classes,  the  result  of  his  skill  and  knowledge  derived 
from  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  actual  needs  and  capacities  of 
the  students  who  attend  those  classes,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  use 
in  other  communities. 

In  the  preceding  history  of  the  relations  of  Professor  Smith  with  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  free  use  has  been  made  of  the  of&cial  reports 
made  by  Mm  as  the  director  of  art  education. 

The  following  entitled  "  Eeport  on  the  present  condition  of  drawing  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty,  addressed  to  the  school  committee,  April  13, 1880, 
by  Walter  Smith,  director  of  drawing,"  is  the  only  ofBcial  report  in  print 
made  by  him  during  his  official  connection  with  the  city  of  Boston  as 
director  of  drawing.  With  the  omission  of  a  few  details  this  report  is 
given  in  full: 

By  an  order  of  the  school  committee,  passed  on  Feb.  10,  1880,  I  have  been  called 
npon  to  submit  a  report  to  it  on  two  subjects,  viz  : 

(1)  The  present  condition  of  drawing  in  schools  of  all  grades,  day  and  evening. 

(2)  The  duties  devolving  upon  the  director  with  regard  to  all  day  and  evening 
schools. 

After  an  employment  by  the  committee  of  nearly  nine  years,  during  which  period 
the  direction  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston  has  been  intrusted  to  me,  I 
now,  in  compliance  with  the  order  quoted,  submit  my  first  report  to  the  committee. 

*  School  Document  No.  7.  Report  on  Drawing.  Addressed  to  the  School  Commit- 
tee of  the  City  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  By  Walter  Smith,  art  master,  director  of 
drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  by  requisition  of  the  school  committee  on 
February  10,  1880.  Boston :  Rockwell  and  Churchill,  City  Printers,  No.  39  Arch 
Street,  1880.    pp.  66. 
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The  subject  of  draTving  in  the  public  schools,  and  my  duties  and  relationshii)  to  it, 
is  a  broad  one,  capable  of  comprehensive  treatment,  and  inviting  the  statement  of 
much  detail,  historical  and  personal;  but  it  appears  tome  that  the  committee  will  be 
better  satisfied  with  a  brief  and  clear  statement  of  facts,  accompanied  by  some  prac- 
tical suggestions,  than  by  a  full  relation  of  past  experience  or  elaborate  explanations. 

I.    CONDITION  OF  DRAWING. 

In  order  to  be, concise,  I  have  therefore  avoided  in  the  body  of  this  report  the 
statements  of  facts  and  statistics  of  details  upon  which  its  general  conclusions  are 
based,  and  have  preferred  to  furnish  them  as  appendices  to  this  document,  for  those 
■who  are  further  interested  in  the  subject  to  study  at  their  leisure. 

The  first  part  of  this  subject  is,  "The  present  condition  of  drawing  in  schools  of  all 
grades,  day  and  evening." 

The  time  is  opportune  for  asking  and  giving  information  on  this  topic. 

Previous  to  1870,  drawing  had  been  more  or  less  practised  in  the  public  schools. 
But  its  aim  appears  to  have  been  indefinite,  having  no  distinct  tendency  in  any  direc- 
tion, educationally,  either  towards  artistic  or  industrial  ends.  Yet,  in  taking  up  the 
subject  at  all,  this  city  was  a  pioneer,  feeling  for  what  was  right.  It  made  greater 
progress  than  conld  have  been  expected  under  the  difficult  circumstances  —  that  as  a 
pioneer  it  had  not  the  example  of  other  cities,  but  had  to  make  its  own  experience. 

In  1870,  guided  by  what  had  been  done  in  Boston,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts 
took  up  the  subject,  and  by  the  passing  of  an  act,  commonly  called  the  industrial 
drawing  act  of  1870,  not  only  defined  the  nature  of  the  instruction  by  calling  it 
industrial,  but  required  that  it  should  be  taught  to  all  pupils  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  State. 

This  act  made  it  a  branch  of  general  elementery  education,  like  reading,  writing,  or 
arithmetic,  which  involved  the  radical  principle  that  it  should  be  taught  by  the 
regular  teachers,  who  gave  elementary  instruction  in  other  subjects  of  general  educa- 
tion. It  furnished  authoritative  information  as  to  what  was  to  be  done,  and  who 
were  the  persons  to  do  it. 

This  was  the  project.  To  realize  this  project  andexecnte  it  in  the  schools  involved 
the  adoption  of  a  system  of  instruction  carried  out  upon  a  defined  plan. 

But  in  the  year  this  act  was  passed,  1870,  the  drawing  committee  of  this  city 
stated  in  its  printed  report :  "We  have  had  no  system.  Shall  we  have  a  plan,  or  shall 
all  be  done  at  random?" 

A  scheme  of  instruction,  like  the  building  of  a  house,  must  have  a  plan ;  and  both 
alike  must  have  a  solid  foundation,  or  they  will  fall  into  ruins. 

The  simile  holds  good  further.  We  must  begin  at  the  foundations  before  super- 
structures are  possible;  we  must  build  up  slowly  to  ensure  safety,  each  part  being 
allowed  to  settle  and  rest  firmly  on  that  beneath  it,  before  it  can  support  that  which 
is  placed  above  it. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  then,  was  to  provide  a  plan.  That  work  was  intrusted  to 
me,  and  was  done  by  me  in  the  year  1871.     I  now  proceed  briefly  to  describe  it. 

The  subject  of  drawing  was  to  be  made  as  popular  and  as  useful,  practically  and 
educationally,  as  other  elementary  subjects.  Its  basis  was  to  be  as  broad  asindustry, 
and  its  application  as  general  as  industrial  writing  or  industrial  arithmetic,  which 
we  all  find  of  use,  though  few  of  us  devote  oui-  whole  lives  to  the  pursuit,  entirely,  of 
one  subject  or  the  other.  The  field  of  operations  was  the  public  schools,  and  the 
ground  to  be  covered  was  the  period  of  education  in  them.  These  schoohs  are  either 
general  or  special,  the  general  schools  being  the  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools; 
the  special  are  the  normal  and  evening  drawing  schools. 

The  time  occupied  in  them  was  absumed  as  follows :  primary,  3  years ;  grammar, 
6  years;  high,  3  years;  normal,  1  year;  evening  drawing,  2  years. 

In  the  general  schools  the  subject  had  to  be  treated  generally,  and  to  be  taught  by 
the  general  or  regular  teachers  ;  in  the  special  schools  it  becomes  a  specialty,  to  be 
taught  by  special  instructors. 
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Development  of  the  plan,  therefore,  contemplated  from  the  first  the  removal  of 
any  special  characteristics  from  the  subject  of  study,  and  of  special  instructors  from 
giving  the  instruction  in  the  general  schools,  eliminating  hoth  the  specialty  and  the 
specialists  from  the  common  schools,  where  they  have  no  right  to  be,  except  as  a  tem- 
porary expedient,  and  giving  both  the  subject  and  the  instructors  a  fuller  scope  and 
development  in  the  special  schools  to  which  they  naturally  belong. 

The  two  distinct  groups  of  schools  would  therefore  have  to  be  so  treated  in  this 
j)lau  that  their  purposes  should  be  recognized  and  their  capacities  developed,  neither 
interfering  with,  but  supporting  the  other,  like  stones  in  an  edifice,  or  like  links  in 
&  chain. 

This  plan,  though  formulated  at  first,  has  been  gradually  unfolded  at  fast  as  it  could 
be  safely  carried  out ;  or,  to  continue  our  simile,  the  working  drawings  from  the  archi- 
tect's office  have  been  furnished  to  the  builders,  as  story  upon  story  has  been  added 
to  our  educational  fabric. 

The  schemes  which  have  been  issued  and  acted  upon  during  the  past  nine  years 
have  been  therefore  only  parts  of  the  complete  plan,  to  do  what  was  then  practicable, 
and  be  a  preparation  for  the  future.  They  have  been  tentative  in  the  higher  classes 
until  the  preparatory  work  done  in  the  lower  necessitated  an  advance. 

Thus,  beginning  with  the  lowest  or  primary  grade,  and  advancing  to  the  next  or 
grammar  grade,  drawing  as  a  specialty,  and  special  teachers  either  to  teach  or  super- 
vise, have  been  entirely  banished  from  them  ;  and  now  the  work  is  general,  done  by 
the  regular  teachers. 

This  has  taken  nine  years  to  accomplish,  and  at  midsummer,  1880,  every  pupU 
graduating  from  a  grammar  school  to  enter  a  high  school  will  have  received  in  the 
primary  and  grammar  schools  the  nine  years  of  study  on  the  graded  plan,  which  will 
make  it  possible  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  take  up  the  proper  high  school  work  suc- 
cessfully. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  opportune  time  to  take  the  specialism  out  of  the  subject  in 
the  high-school  grade,  and  the  special  teachers,  who  symbolize  its  special  character, 
out  of  the  high  schools. 

And,  in  like  manner,  and  from  the  same  causes  of  progress,  it  becomes  possible  to 
make  the  work  in  the  evening  classes  more  directly  special,  and  to  employ  special  in- 
structors who  are  teachers  by  profession,  and  not  amateurs,  to  do  the  work. 

The  high  school  section  of  this  general  plan  has  been  issued  during  the  present  school 
year,  and  the  evening  school  programme  accompanies  this  report. 

Upon  each  of  these  groups  of  schools  something  will  be  said  further  on,  in  the  sub- 
divisions a  and  i  of  this  subject. 

Upon  the  general  subject  of  the  condition  of  drawing  in  the  day  schools,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  define  what  had  to  be  done,  in  order  to  understand  how.  and  how  much  of  it 
is  being  done. 

The  two  prime  objects  to  be  secured  by  the  new  organization  were  :  (1)  To  create 
a,  plan  of  instruction  in  drawing  which  should  make  it  distinctly  industrial ;  (}i)  to 
instruct  the  regular  teachers  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  give  the  instruction,  with- 
out the  aid  of  special  instructors,  as  part  of  their  regular  school  work. 

Concerning  these  two  objects  I  desire  to  make  the  following  statement : 

(1)  The  creation  of  apian  of  instruction. — This  has  been  a  matter  of  growth,  and  it 
-was  not  at  first  issued  in  a  complete  form.  We  all  had  to  begin  at  the  beginning, 
and  the  advanced  features  of  a  graded  scheme  were  not  possible  at  first,  because  the 
elementary  instruction  and  practise  on  which  it  must  be  based  had  not  been  given. 

The  publication,  therefore,  of  a  plan  which  is  quite  priaoticable,  and  most  of  which 
is  in  operation  now,  might  have  seemed  visionary  then,  and  its  comprehensiveness 
would  have  discouraged  the  teachers  by  a  knowledge  of  the  wide  area  of  study  con- 
templated for  final  accomplishment. 

But  the  whole  scheme  was  completely  formulated,  if  not  disclosed,  before  we  began, 
a.nd  each  step  taken  and  subject  added  has  brought  it  nearer  to  completion. 
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Thus  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  plan  incladed  the  practice  by  all,  teachers  as 
well  as  pupils,  during  1872,  of  free  hand,  model,  and  memory  drawing ;  in  1873,  geo- 
metrical and  perspective  drawing ;  in  1874,  elementary  design,  and  in  1775,  of  applied 
design. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  added  shading  and  coloring  in  the  high  schools,  and 
drawing  from  growing  plants,  applied  design  and  perspective,  in  the  graduating 
classes  of  grammar  schools. 

The  adoption  and  execution  of  all  plans  up  to  this  periodhave  been  tenative,  to  do 
what  was  possible  under  the  circumstances,  and  be  a  preparation  for  the  future ;  and 
up  to  the  present  time  those  features  of  a  graded  plan  which  belong  to  the  high  and 
evening  schools  have  not  been  possible. 

The  work  which  forms  the- basis  of  such  a  plan  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools  is  complete,  and  can  be  administered  by  the  regular  teachers.  That  for  the 
high  and  evening  schools  is  yet  to  be  developed  in  practice  by  the  teachers. 

Concerning  the  industrial  and  practical  nature  of  the  plan,  and  instruction  giveir 
upon  it,  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  competent  judges. 

The  second  part  of  this  scheme  was : 

(2)  The  instruction  of  the  regular  teachers,  that  they  may  give  the  instrucHon  as  a  regular 
part  of  the  school  worlc,  and  dispensewith  special  instructors. — To  understand  how  and  how 
much  this  has  been  accomplished  involves  a  short  recapitulation. 

The  following  propositions  define  the  positions  taken  on' this  question  of  industrial 
drawing  in  the  public  schools :  ^ 

(1)  All  children  who  can  be  taught  to  read,  write,  and  cipher  can  be  taught  to 
draw.  I 

(2)  Drawing,  by  the  law  of  Massachusetts,  is  required  to  be  taught  to  every  child 
as  an  element  of  general  education,  like  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

(3)  As  an  elementary  subject,  it  should  be  taught  by  the  regular  teachers,  and  not 
by  special  instructors. 

(4)  The  true  function  of  drawing  in  general  education  is  to  develop  accuracy  of  per- 
ception and  to  exercise  the  imagination,  thereby  tending  to  produce  a  love  of  order 
and  to  nourish  originality. 

(5)  Educationally,  drawing  should  be  regarded  as  a  means  for  the  study  of  other 
subjects,  such  as  geography,  history,  mechanics,  design.  In  general  education  it  is 
to  be  considered  as  an  implement,  not  an  ornament. 

(6)  The  practice  of  drawing  is  necessary  to  the  possession  of  taste  and  skiU  in 
industry,  and  is  therefore  the  common  element  of  education  for  creating  an  enjoyment 
of  the  beautiful,  and  for  a  profitable  practical  life. 

(7)  In  the  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  drawing  is  elementary  and  general ; 
in  the  normal  and  evening  schools,  advanced  and  special — for  teaching  purposes  in 
the  first,  and  for  skilled  industry  in  the  second. 

(8)  Good  industrial  art  includes  the  scientific  as  well  as  the  artistic  element ;  sci- 
ence securing  the  necessity  of  true  and  permanent  workmanship,  art  contributing  the 
quality  of  attractiveness  and  beauty.  The  study  of  practical  art  by  drawing  should 
therefore  comprehend  the  exactness  of  science  by  the  use  of  instruments,  a«  in  geo- 
metrical drawing  and  designing,  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  the  beautiful, 
and  manual  skill  in  expression,  by  free-hand  drawing  of  historical  masterpieces  of  arti 
and  choice  natural  forms. 

(9)  From  this  study  so  undertaken,  we  may  expect  a  more  systematic  knowledge  of 
the  physical  world,  in  history  and  at  the  present  time ;  for  through  the  sensitiveness 
to  appreciation  by  the  eye,  and  power  of  expression  by  the  hand,  of  its  phenomena, 
may  come  a  knowledge  of  Nature's  laws,  a,  love  of  the  fit  and  the  beautiful,  and  that 
ability  to  combine  these  in  our  own  works,  which  alone  produces  the  highest  form  of 
art— originality. 

(10)  Drawing  may  now  take  its  legal  place  in  the  public  schools  as  an  element  of, 
and,  not  as  before,  a  specialty  in,  education,  at  as  little  cost  as  any  other  equally  useful 
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branch  of  mstruotion,  with  the  prospect  that  at  a  future  time  as  many  persons  will 
be  able  to  draw  well  as  can  read  or  write  well,  and  as  large  a  proportion  he  able  to  de- 
sign well  as  to  produce  a  good  English  composition. 

It  was  assumed  that  all  children  who  could  learn  to  write  could  learn  to  draw;  t.  e., 
all  children  not  physically  nor  mentally  incapacitated  for  the  one  were  qualified  for 
the  other. 

Our  experience  proves  this :  Exactly  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  such  children  in  the 
Boston  schools  have  so  learned,  and  are  now  so  learning,  in  as  many  degrees  of  suc- 
cess as  is  observable  in  other  subjects ;  but  they  learn. 

Their  exercises  at  examinations  prove  this. 

It  was  assumed  that  what  all  children  could  learn,  all  teachers  could  teach,  if  op- 
portunities of  learning  could  be  given  to  them,  and  they  were  not  physically  or  men- 
tally incapacitated. 

This  has  also  been  proved  to  be  true  by  our  experience. 

The  principle  acted  upon  in  devising  plans  or  directing  this  study  has  been  this — 
that  any  subject  or  stage  of  a  subject  of  which  the  average  child  could  not  learn 
enough  of  to  be  useful  to  it,  or  the  average  teacher  could  not  teach  well,  ought  to 
have  no  place  in  the  common  schools. 

All  the  teachers  in  the  common  schools  of  Boston  have  had  the  opportunity  to  learn 
drawing,  and  every  one  who  has  made  use  of  the  opportunity  has  learned,  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  success,  as  with  the  children  ;  but  they  have  learned ;  and  those  who 
have  tried  to  teach  it  have  taught  it  well. 

It  has  been  asked,  Why  have  not  all  the  teachers  long  since  become  qualified  to 
teach  drawing  ?  The  answer  is  simple.  It  is  this :  By  the  clearly  defined  action  of  the 
drawing  committee,  attendance  at  the  Normal  classes  has  always  been  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers ;  and  even  the  keeping  a  record  of  individual  or  numerical  attendane 
was  forbidden.  The  only  records  ofHheir  Normal  studies  in  drawing  ever  allowed  has 
been  the  table  of  results  of  their  examination  for  certificates  of  competency  to  draw, 
irrespective  of  where  and  how  they  obtained  the  instruction.  But  the  competency  of 
those  who  could  not  pass  the  examination  has  never  been  officially  recognized,  and 
no  teacher  has  ever  earned  a  certificate  of  competency  by  attendance  at  classes  only, 
but  by  exercises  worked  at  the  examination. 

The  provision  of  competent  instruction  for  the  teachers,  the  respect  for  their  per- 
sonal liberty  in  regard  to  attendaj^ce  upon  classes,  by  the  drawing  committee,  has 
been  repaid  by  the  teachers  in  a  way  that  has  justified  this  confidence.  But  the  fact 
that  no  teacher  has  ever  been  required,  though  all  have  been  encouraged,  to  attend, 
accounts  for  the  small  minority  of  teachers  who  have  not  yet  become  certificated.  The 
fact  is  incidental  to  their  freedom  of  choice  in  the  matter  of  instruction. 

But  it  may  certainly  be  said  that  all  but  five  who  are  not  so  certificated  have  attended 
the  classes,  and  do  teach  their  pupils  well,  and  might  obtain  a  tangible  recognition  of 
this  from  the  drawing  committee  if  they  attended  the  annual  examinations.  Some 
are  too  sensitive  to  do  so,  and  in  my  experience  as  a  practical  tea9her  I  know  of  no 
more  certain  sign  of  the  ability  to  pass  an  examination  than  the  sensitiveness  which 
causes  diffidence  in  a  pupil's  own  powers. 

GEBDBAI.    STATISTICS. 

From  the  groups  of  statistics  appended  to  this  report,  I  have  made  the  following 
generalization  of — 

The  record  of  drawing  in  the  schools,  of  all  grades. 

Number  of  schools  in  Boston 173 

Schools  in  which  teachers  have  passed  no  examination  in  drawing 3 

Class-rooms  in  which  the  teachers  have  neither  attended  normal  lessons  nor 

passed  examination  in  drawing 5 
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QiMlificationa  of  teachers,  second  grade. 

Number  of  regular  teachers  in  the  public  schools 1,045 

Number  of  teachers  who  have  attended  normal  lessons 1,040 

Number  of  teachers  who  have  passed  one  or  more  subjects  in  drawing 907 

Number  who  have  attended  normal  lessons,  but  not  passed  examination 138 

Number  who  have  neither  attended  normal  lessons  nor  passed  examination 5 

The  distribution  of  these  among  the  grades  of  schools  and  their  attainments: 


In 
primary. 

In 
grammar. 

I"Mgh.      „„^3j. 

In 
special. 

Total. 

Number  of  teachers  wbo  have  passed 

either  in  no  subject  of  drawing,  or  in . . 

1                  .              

51 
11 
16 

74 
79 
152 
38J 

53 

8 

26 

41 

52 

391 

571 

29 

, 

137 

19 

2 

7 

6 

2 

30 

74 

49 

3 



2 

123 

4               

133 

Diploma,  or  all  5   

Number  of  teachers  of  each  grade 

4|                7 
4                 13 

584 
1,045 

These  results  are  on  the  second  or  grammar  schof  I  grade.  Diplomas  are  awarded 
for  passing  an  examination  in  five  subjects,  which  are:  (1)  free-hand;  (2)  model;  (3) 
memory  and  design ;  (4)  geometrical ;  (5)  perspective. 

The  grading  of  the  subject  of  drawing  for  the  public  schools,  both  of  the  city  of 
Boston  and  State  of  Massachusetts,  is  as  follows: 


Grade. 

ScboolH. 

Subjects  included. 

Diplomas 

given  already 

in  Boston. 

]st 

PrimaTy  and  inter- 
mediato. 

1 
Freehand,  design,  dictation,  memory 

Freehand,  design,  geometry,  models,  memory, 
perspettive. 

Includes  grammar  wort,  high,  shading  color- 
ing, machine  drawing,  buililinc  construction. 

Includes  high  and  teaching  tests 

va 

584 

3d    

4lh         

High  and  evening  . , 

None. 

The  first  half  of  this  system  of  grading  is  now  in  operation  in  Boston.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  bring  the  third  grade  into  working  next  year,  in  both  high  and  evening 
schools,  and  the  i'ourth  grade  into  the  normal  schools,  the  year  after  next. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Normal  Art  School  is  also  on  the  fourth  grade,  and  issues 
four  certificates  for  four  groups  or  years  of  study,  and  a  diploma  for  them  all-  But 
this  is  the  grading  for  a  special  art  school,  not  a  common  school. 

I  a.   TEACHING  DRAWING  3X  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
"  Teaching  draivitiy  in  llie  high  schooli  iy  ngular  teachers." 

This  subject  having  been  arranged  on  the  plan  of  instruction  designed  by  the 
director  of  drawing,  with  special  reference  to  its  beiug  finally  taught  by  the  regular 
teachers,  and  not  by  special  in.structors,  the  only  quesiiou  to  be  decided  is,  "When  will 
it  be  safe  to  entrust  the  work  to  the  general  teachers,  and  withdraw  the  specialists? 

That  question  has  already  been  decided  by  the  school  committee,  by  the  order 
which  passed  a  year  ago,  viz:  That,  after  Scpiember  1,  1660,  no  special  instructor  of 
drawing  would  be  employed  in  the  high  schools,  and,  commencing  at  that  time,  the 
regular  teachers  would  be  required  to  give  the  instruction. 

This  was  impressed  upon  me  by  the  drawiuj^  comniitioe  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  school  year,  and  also  that  my  priucipal  work  during  the  year  would  be  to 
prepare  the  high  schoolteachers  tocorumenco  the  woik  iu  September, 
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I  therefore  called  a  meeting  of  all  high  school  teachers  at  the  beginning  of  this 
school  year,  and  in  a  lecture  carefully  prepared  and  written,  illustrated  by  many  ex- 
amples of  high  school  work,  gave  them  a  clear  idea  of  what  they  would  be  required 
to  do. 

This  was  followed  by  a  series  of  weekly  lectures  and  lessons,  continued  every 
"Wednesday  afternoon  from  3  to  5.30  p.  m.,  and  intended  to  still  continue  up  to  June 
15,  lo  give  them  the  necessary  instruction. 

This  course  will  be  concluded  by  an  examination  for  a  high  school  certificate  of 
third  grade,  testifying  to  the  qualification  of  the  holders  to  give  the  high  school  in- 
struction ;  and,  from  the  devotion  of  time  and  skill  displayed  already  by  the  teach- 
ers, it  appears  to  me  the  class  of  thirty  will  probably  all  pass  the  examination  and 
receive  the  certificates. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  since  1873  the  regular  high  school  teachers  of  all 
classes,  except  those  of  the  graduating  classes,  have  been  required  by  the  programme 
to  give  the  instruction  in  drawing  to  their  pupils.  A  great  majority  of  them  have 
done  so,  and  have  taught  it  well. 

Having  had  the  subject  under  my  observation  from  that  time  to  this,  and  tested 
the  results  of  examination  by  exercises,  semi-annually,  drawn  in  a  given  time  by  the 
pupils,  I  have  do  hesitation  in  saying  that  all  tUat  is  *orth  teaching  about  drawing, 
all  that  can  be  taught  to  average  pupils  in  a  reasonable  time,  or  that  is  worth  know- 
ing or  being  able  to  do,  when  acquired,  all  this  has  been,  and  is  now  being,  taught 
by  the  majority  of  the  teachers  of  the  second  and  third  high  school  classes  better 
than  it  has  been  taught  by  the  special  teachers  when  they  have  been  called  upon  to 
do  the  same  work;  and  the  examination  papers  now  in  my  possession  prove  this. 

I  do  not  wish  either  to  assert  or  deny  that  this  has  arisen  from  any  poor  teaching 
on  the  part  of  the  specialists,  or  superior  teaching  power  on  the  part  of  the  regular 
teachers ;  but  it  must  be  accounted  for  somehow,  because  it  is  true,  and  has  become 
demonstrated  in  actual  experience.  My  explanation  of  it  is,  that  it  illustrates  a  per- 
nicious and  radically  wrong  principle  of  education,  viz,  the  employment  of  special- 
ists to  teach  elementary  subjects  in  common  schools.  We  should  recognize  the  prin- 
ciple that  any  subject  which  requires  the  assistance  of  specialists  to  teach  it,  and  is 
thereby  made  into  a  specialty,  should  never  be  taught  in  common  schools. 

Special  teachers  should  not  be  so  employed,  except  as  a  temporary  expedient,  and 
then  only  for  a  very  limited  time ;  and  any  subject  which  the  regular  teachers  cannot 
teach  ought  not  to  be  studied  by  the  children.  Every  educator  of  wide  experience 
and  practical  administrative  power  knows  this  to  be  true  about  other  elementary  sub- 
jects of  instruction ;  and  from  an  uninterrupted  observation  of  nine  years  of  the 
Boston  public  schools  I  say  that  it  is  equally  true  about  drawing. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  economy,  which  solvent  people  should  also  consider  in 
order  to  remain  solvent,  the  question  of  success  in  the  work,  efficiency  of  instruction 
ailone,  decides  the  matter  in  favor  of  employing  only  the  regular  teachers  to  do  this 
work.  The  poorest  educational  results  in  drawing  in  any  classes,  in  any  grade  of 
school,  have  been  those  produced  in  the  classes  taught  alone  by  specialists,  with  one 
solitary  exception,  those  in  the  English  High  School ;  and  if  any  one  doubts  this 
statement  I  am  able  to  prove  it  by  evidence  of  the  examination  papers  of  all  grades, 
now  in  my  possession,  produced  by  the  pupils. 

For  this  I  do  not  in  every  case  wish  to  blame  the  specialists ;  for  the  best  of  their 
kind  could  not  produce  as  healthy  results,  or  as  sound  and  lasting  results  education- 
ally, as  the  regular  teachers  have  produced,  can  and  will  produce,  in  and  for  their 
pupils,  in  the  past,  present,  and  future. 

It  is  the  wrong  principle  in  education  which  destroys  the  specialists'  influence  and 
limits  their  success. 

The  children  are  excited  and  disturbed  by  the  visits  of  specialists.  They  see  their 
own  teachers  interrupted  by  the  lesson  whilst  the  specialist  is  at  work,  and  perhaps 
reading  or  marking  other  exercises  whilst  he  is  presiding  at  the  desk. 
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Drawing  Is  thus  made  to  appear  to  them  as  a  tedious  extra,  which  cannot  be  of 
much  importance  after  all,  since  so  superior  a  person  as  the  teacher  cares  nothing  for 
it,  and  apparently  knows  nothing  about  it. 

I  have  seen  this  illustrated  in  one  of  the  high  schools  in  this  city,  and  next  day 
saw  in  another  high  school  a  regular  teacher  giving  the  same  kind  of  lesson  to  her 
pupils,  who  were  deeply  interested,  and  did  superior  work.  But  in  the  class  not 
taught  by  the  regular  teacher  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  were  excused  from 
drawing  on  various  grounds,  and  occupied  back  seats.  Left  to  their  own  devices, 
they  were  apparently  engaged  on  urgent  private  affairs. 

In  that  same  school  also,  as  I  was  told  by  an  ex-pupil,  the  girls  habitually  kept 
books  by  them  to  read,  concealed  from  observation,  whilst  the  specialist  was  teach- 
ing.    On  informing  him  of  the  fact,  he  blamed  the  pupils  for  their  lack  of  interest. 

I  venture  to  say  that  the  same  state  of  things  would  have  been  impossible  if  the 
regular  teacher  had  done  the  work.  Moreover,  if  a  pupil  finds  it  possible  to  attend 
to  any  other  thing  or  person  than  the  subject  and  its  expounder,  whilst  the  teacher 
is  addressing  and  teaching  the  class,  either  that  pupil  or  that  teacher  had  better  be 
somewhere  else,  and  the  pupil  has  more  right  to  remain  than  tbe  teacher. 

A  KOTABIiE  DRAWING  LESSON. 

The  best  drawing  lesson  I  ever  saw  given  was  given  by  a  primary  school  teacher 
in  a  western  town  in  this  State,  who  could  not  draw,  as  she  said  afterwards,  and  to 
pupils  who  could  not  draw,  as  she  thought.  My  visit  to  the  school  was  purely  ac- 
cidental, and  the  teacher  did  not  know  who  I  was  or  that  I  had  any  interest  in  draw- 
ing 

She  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  my  visit  at  the  blackboard,  chalk  in  hand,  the 
pupils  being  in  Indian  file  round  the  room,  also  with  chalk  in  hands,  before  the  black- 
board. With  a  large  colored  picture  in  her  hand,  first  of  a  duck,  then  of  a  turkey, 
and  then  of  an  eagle,  she  was  teUing  them  about  the  shapes  of  the  heads,  wings,  and 
feet  of  birds,  and,  in  doing  so,  roughly  illustrated  the  difference  in  them  by  sketches, 
which  the  children  imitated  with  the  usual  variations  on  their  shares  of  the  board. 
Then,  seeing  I  was  interested,  she  went  through  a  similar  analysis  of  the  shapes  of 
leaves  and  flowers,  and  finally  stood  at  her  desk  and  by  oral  description  alone  made 
the  class  draw,  first  a  square,  then  place  a  triangle  above  it,  then  add  a  rectangle 
above  the  last,  and  some  other  rectangles  within  and  added  to  the  sides  of  the 
square,  and  made  the  children  complete  the  work  by  transforming  the  skeleton  thus 
constructed  into  a  very  interesting  cottage  house.  Then  the  superintendent,  who 
accompanied  me,  introduced  me  to  the  lady,  who  seemed  covered  with  confusion 
when  she  was  told  I  was  somewhat  in  the  drawing  business  myself,  and  she  com- 
menced to  make  apologies  for  her  want  of  skill,  on  the  gronnd  that  she  had  never 
learned  to  draw.  She  seemed  infinitely  surprised  when  I  told  her  that  she  had  not 
only  given  me  the  best  lesson  in  drawing  I  ever  received,  but  the  best  lesson  I  ever 
saw  given,  and  a  better  one  than  existed  in  any  book. 

She  taught  principles,  not  tricks,  and  her  work  was  education,  not  a  specialty. 

How  can  it  be  doubted,  then,  that,  with  all  the  instruction  our  high  schoolteachers 
have  received,  they  also  are  able  to  teach  equally  well? 

SPECIAI,  INSTRUCTORS. 

Specialties  in  education  must  end  somewhere,  and  in  the  common  schools  the  right 
place  for  them  to  end  is  before  they  begin,  or,  like  the  man  and  camel  in  the  fable, 
we  shall  have  specialties  in  the  tent  and  education  outside. 

In  one  of  my  visits  to  towns  of  this  State  I  found  that  special  teachers  were  em- 
ployed to  teach  elocution  or  reading,  drawing,  writing,  singing,  and  calisthenics. 
Whilst  they  were  each  consecutively  employed  in  a  class,  the  regular  teacher  was 
dethroned  and  belittled,  and  the  pupils  were  distracted  and  frightened,  and  both 
were  of  as  much  and  as  little  importance  to  one  another  as  the  Great  Mogul  was  to 
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either.     Economically,  the  public  -was  paying  two  persons  to  do  badly  what  one  of 
those  persons  could  have  done  well. 

To  return  from  general  principles  to  the  particular  subject. 

I  have  observed  that  though  this  rule  about  high  school  teachers  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  being  required  to  teach  their  pupils  to  draw  exists,  and  has  existed  on 
the  programme  since  1873,  the  drawing  committee  has,  on  application,  granted  ex- 
ceptions to  it,  in  some  cases. 

Wherever  this  has  been  done  the  teachers  have  never  learned  to  draw,  and  my  be- 
lief is  that  they  never  wUl  as  long  as  the  exception  is  made.  Exceptions  which  are 
seven  years  old  seem  to  me  to  be  getting  rather  out  of  date. 

There  were  prophecies  of  decadence  for  drawing  when  the  special  teachers  of  it 
were  removed  from  the  grammar  schools ;  yet  the  subject  has  been  steadily  and  un- 
iuteruptedly  improving  since  that  step  was  taken.  There  are  similar  prophecies  now, 
which  are  as  purely  speculative  and  will  be  proved  to  be  as  untrue. 

I  submit  these  views  to  the  committee  because  it  is,  first,  my  duty  to  do  so ;  and 
secondly,  because  by  the  pioneer  action  of  this  city  in  teaching  a  common-sense  kind 
of  educational  drawing  to  all  pupils,  the  experience  of  the  world  has  been  consider- 
ably advanced  in  this  subject,  and  some  questions  have  been  solved  which  were  pre- 
viously in  doubt ;  and  thirdly,  because  it  has  been  my  occupation  to  observe  such 
developments  and  to  make  the  city  profit  by  them,  whilst  it  has  not  been  the  business 
of  any  other  person  to  do  so,  nor  was  it  possible  for  them  to  do  it.  On  this  subject, 
therefore,  I  alone  am  an  authority;  and  although  I  must  expect  to  be  severely  criti- 
cised by  the  whole  rank  and  file  of  specialists  for  my  opinions,  or  rather  for  express- 
ing them,  I  feel  bound  in  considering  and  reporting  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  to 
say  that  it  is  not  only  practicable,  but  educationally  and  economically  profitable,  to 
liave  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  high  schools  done  by  the  regular  teachers. 

The  time  has  come  when  by  our  developing  plan  it  should  be  carried  out,  and  we 
must  either  cry  halt,  and  retreat  on  a  delusion,  or  go  forward  with  the  courage  of  our 
convictions  and  succeed. 

This  may  involve  the  transfer  of  one  or  two  high  school  teachers  from  one  school  to 
another,  or  of  two  or  three  successful  grammar  school  teachers  to  the  high  schools ; 
neither  of  which  would  involve  the  sacrifice  of  any  principle,  for  they  could  do  other 
work  in  the  schools,  being  regular  teachers,  nor  would  it  cause  any  extra  expense  to 
the  city. 

There  are  several  teachers  in  the  grammar  schools  exceptionally  qualified  to  teach 
the  subjects  in  even  a  higher  grade  of  schools  than  the  high  schools,  who  could  be 
transferred  to  them  as  a  fitting  recognition  of  their  superior  qualifications  in  drawing. 
I  could  also  name,  if  necessary,  more  than  one  grammar  school  master  whose  salary 
on  the  second  grade  is  the  same  as  that  of  junior  masters  in  the  high  schools,  who 
could,  if  placed  in  the  latter,  teach  drawing  better  than  it  ever  has  been  taught  be- 
fore in  the  schools ;  and  I  would  therefore  advocate  such  a  change. 

Whilst  thus  demonstrating  the  possibility  of  carrying  out  the  school  committee's 
decision  about  drawing  in  the  high  schools,  I  would  impress  upon  all  the  desirability 
of  normal  Instruction  to  the  high  school  teachers  being  continued,  because  it  is  ad- 
visable not  only  to  have  the  subject  well  taught  in  the  schools,  but  better  taught 
than  it  ever  has  been  before.  It  is  not  to  create  that  which  has  been  foolishly  called 
special  skill  which  makes  this  advisable,  but  in  order  to  make  that  skill  general  by 
■destroying  its  specialty. 

That  which  is  possible  in  Boston  may  not  be  equally  possible  elsewhere ;  for  it  may 
be  reasonably  expected  of  a  city  which  has  for  many  years  taken  the  lead  in  this  in- 
dustrial and  educational  matter  that  it  may  now  expect  to  reap  the  fruits  of  esperi- 
«nce  for  which  it  has  paid,  as  interest  upon  investment  wisely  made. 

I  6.   EVENING  DRAWING  SCHOOLS. 

The  free  evening  drawing  schools  have  been,  on  the  whole,  well  attended,  and  have 
gradually  improved  since  their  establishment.  „^ 
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They  have  suflferetl  from  difficulties,  some  of  which  were  temporary  and  are  now 
removable,  such  as  want  of  preparation  in  the  elements  of  drawing  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils,  few  of  whom  have  been  young  euough  to  have  learned  drawing  when  in  day 
schools,  and  this  has  prevented  the  organization  of  a  uniform  course  of  study,  by 
which  now  it  is  possible  they  will  be  greatly  benefited. 

The  irregularity  of  attendance  which  has  been  noticeable  in  the  general  elementary 
classes  has  been  also  observable  in  the  drawing  classes,  and  the  difficulty  in  the  past 
years  of  securing  teachers  trained  to  teach  drawing  has  led  to  the  employment  of  some 
who  were  not  teachers  by  occupation,  and  who,  after  being  engaged  In  other  work  all 
day,  are  not  equal  to  the  additional  labor  of  teaching  large  classes  at  night. 

The  conditions  have  changed  since  these  classes  were  first  established,  and  it  is  now 
practicable,  by  judicious  organization,  to  greatly  improve  their  efficiency. 

The  three  things  necessary  to  their  success  are :  ' 

(1)  Regularity  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to  be  insisted  on. 

(2)  A  systematic  course  of  study  to  be  followed. 

(3)  Professional  and  experienced  teachers  to  be  employed. 

These  three  elements  of  success  can  now  for  the  first  time  be  secured,  and  shonld 
be  accepted  and  required. 

(1)  Begularitij  of  attendmice. — If  the  city  incurs  the  cost  of  providing  teachers,  the 
pupils  who  ask  for  this  opportunity  should  at  least  agree  to  attend,  unless  prevented 
by  sickness  or  removal  from  the  locality.  This  they  have  not  done  in  the  past,  and 
thus  both  sides  have  been  losers,  the  pupils  and  the  city.  They  have  been  allowed  to 
attend  two  or  four  nights,  as  they  chose,  and  very  few  have  done  so  regularly. 

I  propose  that  in  the  future  the  classes  shall  be  open  for  three  nights  only,  on  the 
three  alternate  evenings  of  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  from  7^  to  9i ;  that  the 
rules  which  are  made  for  attendance  at  other  evening  classes  should  be  applied  to 
the  drawing  classes,  and  the  teachers  be  as  much  required  to  enforce  them  as  they 
are  in  the  day  schools.  It  is  absolutely  useless  for  people  to  come  at  all  to  these 
classes  unless  they  do  attend  regularly ;  it  is  time  thrown  away  on  their  part,  and 
money  thrown  away  on  the  city's  part.  It  is  therefore  only  kindness  to  them,  and 
just  to  the  city,  that  they  should  either  come  regularly  or  not  at  all,  and  if  the  good 
they  get  and  their  appreciation  of  it  be  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  makf*  them 
engage  so  to  attend,  and  faithfully  keep  their  promises,  it  is  not  of  sufficient  value  to 
anybody  to  justify  the  authorities  in  spending  public  money  on  it. 

I  wish  to  emphasize,  as  the  result  of  my  long  experience  in  observing  and  conduct- 
ing these  classes  here  and  elsewhere,  that  regularity  of  attendance  is  of  more  vital 
consequence  and  a  more  imperative  condition  of  progress  in  night  schools  for  youths 
than  in  day  schools  for  children  ;  so,  if  it  should  appear  in  the  future  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  secure  this  feature,  the  schools  had  better  be  closed.  But  I  also  know  that 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  such  attendance,  and  will  undertake  to  say  that  if  the  com- 
mittee adopt  my  suggestions,  and  give  the  authority  to  the  director  and  the  teachers 
to  adhere  scrupulously  to  the  regulations,  there  will  be  a  great  change  in  the  attend- 
ance, and  an  improvement  also  in  ths  results. 

It  has  been  found  that  two  evenings  per  week  are  not  enough  for  progress,  and  four 
are  too  many  to  expect  the  pupils  to  attend  without  irregularity,  and  therefore  I  pro- 
pose three  evenings  as  ajudicious  compromise. 

(2)  Systematic  course  of  stoiJi/.— Supposing  the  pupils  to  come  regularly ,  then  a  well- 
defined  course  of  study  for  the  two  divisions  of  free-hand  and  iustrumental  subjects 
should  be  followed,  and  the  time  allowed  be  for  two  years,  viz,  one  common  year 
for  both,  and  a  second  either  for  freehand  or  instrumental  drawing  now. 

At  a  future  time  a  third  year's  course  may  be  added,  but  it  is  not  necessary  now. 

Each  pupil  should  bo  admitted  by  examination  only,  if  he  desires  to  take  up  the 
second  year's  course,  and  placed  where  he  should  begin  by  the  examiner.  The  course 
of  study  in  that  year  to  which  he  is  admitted  should  alone  be  followed,  and  his  prog- 
ress tested  by  an  examination  at  the  end  of  it,  for  promotion,  or  for  the  award  of  a 
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proper  certificate  on  the  completion  of  the  course.  Desultory  studies  should  not  be 
allowed,  for  they  never  succeed,  and  private  and  individual  instruction  in  public 
schools  not  be  permitted.  Such  ambitious  studies  as  architecture  or  artistic  subjects 
should  be  left  for  other  organizations,  not  supported  by  public  money,  like  the  schools 
of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Institute  of  Technology,  which  are  infinitely  • 
better  able  to  supply  professional  instruction  to  the  few  who  need  it;  whilst  practical 
subjects,  such  as  building  construction,  and  industrial  design,  might  servioeably  be 
pursued  in  the  free  city  classes. 

In  the  course  of  study  drawn  up  for  the  night  classes,  and  submitted  herewith,  I 
have  suggested  arrangements  which  I  have  never  known  to  fail  in  producing  success- 
ful results,  both  of  attendance  and  attainments. 

The  work  proposed  is  a  minimum,  and  affords  ample  opportunity  for  scope,  by  its 
elasticity,  to  good  teachers,  and  to  develop  individuality  in  both  pupils  and  teachers, 
whilst  it  secures  solid  work  by  both  for  the  city. 

Properly  placed  by  an  entrance  examination,  which  is  not  to  exclude  but  to  admit 
pupils  in  the  right  place,  systematically  taught  by  graded  exercises  and  subjects 
during  the  term,  and  dismissed  at  the  end  by  a  final  test  and  a  recognition  of  work 
done,  the  pupils  will  be  greatly  benefited,  the  teachers  will  make  their  work  tell, 
and  the  public  be  certain  to  reap  the  advantage  of  the  improvement. 

(3)  Professional  teachers  employed. — It  is  as  necessary  to  have  teachers  by  occupa- 
tion only  in  the  night  schools  as  in  the  day  schools,  and  by  ordinance  the  committee 
forbid  the  regular  employment  of  da;y  teachers  in  any  other  occupation  during  school 
terms. 

We  want  more  concentration  of  energy  and  action  in  night  schools  than  in  day 
schools,  for  the  teachers  in  these  night  schools  have  to  meet  and  instruct  those  who 
are  themselves  wearied  at  the  end  of  a  day's  work. 

If  the  teachers  come  fresh  and  able,  they  can  be  expected  to  do  the  work ;  but  if 
they  also  come  wearied  by  a  day's  work  already  done,  they  cannot  awaken  interest 
and  do  good  work. 

Besides  this,  successful  teaching  involves  much  labor  and  preparation  for  the  les- 
sons, outside  the  class-room,  and  this  is  something  which  those  who  are  absorbed  in 
another  principal  occupation  have  not  time  for. 

When  this  has  been  considered  before,  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  take  the 
step  now  proposed,  because  a  sufficient  number  of  professional  teachers  of  drawing 
were  not  available.  Now  they  are,  and  in  the  classes  where  such  teachers  are  at 
present  employed  the  results  have  been  the  best.  The  special  teachers  whose  serv- 
ices are  discontinued  in  the  high  schools  will  also  be  available.  The  change  which 
I  suggest,  therefore,  is  that  only  teachers  by  occupation  shall  in  future  be  employed 
in  the  night  classes.  This  will  not  inflict  hardship  on  anybody,  for  any  present 
teacher,  removed  by  this  proposal,  has  other  more  lucrative  employment.  In  the 
improved  organization  of  the  classes,  also,  there  will  be  more  training  and  more  time 
required  from  the  teachers,  and  I  therefore  make  this  proposal  as  the  best  way  of 
securing  the  most  profitable  teaching  power,  and  the  most  efficient  results  for  the 
pupils  and  the  public. 

The  classes  should  be  kept  open  during  the  months  of  October,  November,  Decem- 
ber, January,  February,  March,  and  April;  each  year's  work  to  be  complete,  and  the 
second  to  follow  the  first  year. 

Two  instructors  should  be  appointed  to  each  class,  one  as  head  assistant,  responsible 
for  its  entire  conduct,  another  as  assistant  curator,  to  teach  under  him. 

The  number  of  pupils  to  one  instructor  has  been  gradually  decreased  from  thirty, 
in  all  classes,  to  fifteen  in  some  and  twenty  in  others. 

This  has  been  under  the  practice  of  individual  instruction,  or  the  giving  of  private 
lessons  in  public  schools,  the  entire  abolition  of  which  1  most  earnestly  advocate. 

In  substitution  for  this  1  would  propose  that  until  there  is  more  than  an  average 
attendance  of  thirty  pupils  for  each  teacher — head  assistant  and  assistant — no  other 
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teacher  be  allowed ;  for  upon  the  new  organization  under  class  instruction  by  lectures 
no  other  will  be  needed,  thirty  pupils  to  one  teacher  by  class  lectures  being  no  harder 
to  teach  than  ten.    •    »    » 

The  system  of  class  instruction  by  lectures,  which  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  into 
the  evening  schools,  has,  in  a  modified  form,  been  tried  in  one  evening  school  during 
the  present  year,  and  was  successful,  both  in  partially  curing  irregular  attendance 
and  infusing  new  life  and  interest  into  the  pupils  and  their  work. 

It  has  Involved  the  employment  of  the  instructors  during  the  daytime,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  diagrams  and  illustrations  of  study  for  the  pupils. 

This  has  been  at  the  voluntary  option  of  the  instructors  of  this  one  class,  and  at 
their  own  cost.  It  has  been  time  well  spent  by  the  teachers,  and  has  increased  the 
value  of  their  teaching  power ;  and  I  should  wish  to  impress  upon  all  future  instruct- 
ors that  such  work  done  by  them  for  their  classes  should  be  considered  as  a  legitimate 
part  of  the  work  for  which  they  are  paid,  and  is,  indeed,  the  only  possible  way  in 
which  they  can  conduct  their  classes  well.  Work  done  before  their  classes  has  one 
sort  of  value ;  work  done  more  deliberately  and  accurately  for  their  classes  has  an- 
other kind  of  value ;  and  neither  is  complete  without  the  other.  And  as  no  large 
diagrams  of  principles  of  light  and  shade  and  form,  and  well-iUustrated  details  of 
processes  of  representation,  at  present  either  exist  or  have  been  published  on  a  large 
scale,  it  follows  that  each  teacher,  when  first  employed,  should  be  made  to  realize 
that  snoh  a  part  of  the  work  for  their  classes  by  them  is  involved  in  their  engage- 
ment. 

This  arrangement  will  develop  the  individual  ability  of  teacher  and  pupil  to  aval- 
able  extent,  and  give  free  scope  for  the  taste  of  all. 

It  wiU  do  another  good  thing.  It  will  inevitably  discover  all  poor  teachers,  and 
lead  to  a  merciful  change  in  their  occupations,  so  desirable  for  all  parties ;  or,  what 
is  still  better,  it  will  turn  poor  teachers  into  good  ones,  and  good  ones  into  excellent 
ones ;  for  in  this  class  instruction,  with  examples  made  by  the  teachers,  a  teacher 
will  be  like  a  man  ascending  a  ladder  with  a  load  on  his  back,  which,  if  he  loses  con- 
trol of  himself  and  falls,  will  fall  with  him.  In  other  words,  the  teacher  and  his  class 
will  ascend  or  fall  together,  if  at  all. 

This  is  a  compromise  between  teaching  with  text-books  alone  and  abolishing  all 
examples,  neither  of  which  is  wise.  Text-books  may  be  helps  or  hindrances,  just  as 
the  teacher  chooses  to  make  them  ;  but  they  will  be  more  likely  to  be  helpful  than 
harmful  if  the  teacher  has  made  them  for  his  own  use  ;  for  a  text-book  or  illustration 
used  in  teaching  drawing  is  an  implement  or  weapon,  which,  whilst  it  protects  the 
bread  of  life  in  instruction,  does  not  produce  it. 

It  is  perhaps  lamentable,  because  it  is  so  serious  a  hindrance  to  young  teachers, 
that  the  literature  of  art  eduqation  does  not  exist.  The  subject  is  but  a  modern  one 
in  its  general  application  to  educational  purposes,  and  the  combination  of  the  artistic 
perception  of  principles,  by  which  alone  art  work  can  be  studied,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  processes  of  education  through  which  it  can  be  taught,  have  very  seldom  been 
associated  in  the  same  person.  When  that  has  been  the  ease,  the  possessor  has  usu- 
ally been  too  busy  to  produce  the  works  which  would  help  the  young  teacher,  and  so 
his  skiU  and  experience  have  perished  with  him,  unless  the  germ  of  higher  develop- 
ment has  been  left  by  him  in  a  pupil,  who  may  have  time  to  enshrine  it  in  good  liter- 
ature. 

There  is  at  present  no  trustworthy  book  in  our  language  which  covers  the  ground 
of  orthographic  or  true  drawing  of  regular  and  irregular  forms  by  parallel  projection, 
continued  into  radial  or  perspective  projection  of  forms,  and  beyond  that  into  the 
stages  of  light,  shade,  and  shadow,  thus  hairmonizing  the  fact  and  its  appearance, 
forming  a  grammar  of  physical  phenomena  in  aerial  perspective,  the  relative  size, 
form,  distinctness,  or  intensity  of  objects,  as  affected  by  position,  distance,  color,  and 
light,  under  conditions  which  are  either  nomal  or  accidental.  Nor  is  there  any  text- 
book or  arrangement  of  forms  and  effects  in  nature  as  perceived  by  the  eye,  and  oa- 
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pable  of  being  represented  by  tbe  band,  and  psychologically  treated,  by  study  of  wbich 
the  laws  of  form,  nature,  and  growth  can  be  learned  and  displayed  as  distinguished 
from  the  abnormal  conditions  of  the  same,  by  lessons  at  once  comprehensive,  sequen- 
tial, and  simple. 

The  apparent  and  the  actual  are  often  at  first  sight  contradictory,  and  not  seldom 
at  last  sight  also,  being  exactly  measured  in  degree  by  the  amount  of  our  ignorance, 
and  harmonized  in  proportion  with  our  knowledge. 

About  the  physical  world,  this  true  perception  by  the  mind  of  that  which  goes  into 
it  through  the  eye  is  only  possible  to  those  whose  observation  has  been  developed,  and 
whose  minds  have  been  trained  by  graphic  processes  based  on  exact  science. 

Drawing  so  treated  would  become  the  common  element  of  a  higher  education,  both 
to  the  artisan  and  the  artist ;  but  it  never  has  been  so  treated  by  competent  authori- 
ties, and  the  highest  achievements  hitherto  have  been  the  localizing  of  a  little  light 
upon  a  small  detail  of  the  general  landscape  of  art,  so  that  it  became  relatively  vis- 
ible in  contrast  with  the  surrounding  obscurity. 

So  that,  as  this  great  work  has  never  yet  been  done,  we,  who  have  only  time  to 
learn  details  and  teach  them,  must  create  for  ourselves  the  instruments  of  our  war- 
fare as  we  go  along  the  road,  in  faith  and  hope  of  better  things  for  the  coming  gen- 
erations. 

We  are  nearer  the  solution  of  this  problem  here  and  now  than  we  have  ever  been 
before,  here  or  elsewhere,  and  our  evening  school  teachers,  properly  selected  and 
well  directed,  may  in  future  rapidly  occupy  at  least  the  outworks  of  this  educational 
fortress. 

I  have  suggested  that  the  teachers  should  be  employed  by  the  year,  and  not  be- 
tween the  hours  of  7  and  9  p.  m.  for  a  short  time  in  the  year;  for  that  only  implies 
•care  and  work  for  their  classes  a  few  hours  in  the  year.  Now,  if  an  evening  school 
teacher  does  not  spend  as  much  time  out  of  school  as  in  school  for  his  class,  he  can- 
not possibly  succeed  in  his  work,  and  if  he  would  become  an  excellent  teacher  he 
must  spend  more  time.  For  this  he  should  be  paid,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  give  it, 
and  enable  his  employers  to  require  it  of  him. 

The  sums  named  as  salaries  by  me  are  about  the  same  as  are  now  paid,  and  they 
are  liberal,  and  will  command  the  services  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  city.  Their 
employment  at  other  times  of  the  day  by  other  employers,  but  always  in  teaching, 
and  in  no  other  employment,  would  not  interfere  with,  but  rather  add  to,  their 
powers  of  usefulness  or  success. 

I  have  considered  this  matter  carefully  and  laboriously  for  many  years,  in  this  and 
other  countries,  and  believe  that  only  on  such  or  similar  conditions  as  those  I  have 
described  can  the  element  of  drawing  in  education  be  economically  and  worthily  de- 
veloped for  practical  or  sesthetic  purposes. 

Herewith  is  submitted  the  arrangement  of  a  course  of  instruction  for  the  evening 
•drawing  schools,  to  cover  a  period  of  two  years,  both  for  the  free-hand  and  also  the 
iustmmental  divisions. 

The  first  year's  course  includes  the  elementary  sections  of  both  divisions,  and,  as  it 
is  intended  to  prepare  the  student  for  either,  is  the  common  foundation  of  both. 

Much  of  the  want  of  success  in  attainment  by  individual  students  and  lack  of  con- 
tinued Interest  in  the  subject  arises  from  their  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  graphic  art,  without  which  steady  advancement  is  impossible,  for  growing 
interest  cannot  be  sustained. 

PLAN  OF   INSTRUCTION  IN  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING  FOR  THE  FREE   EVENING  DRAVITING 
CLASSES   OF  THE   CITY  OF   BOSTON,   MASS. 

(^Arranged  for  a  course  of  two  years'  class  instruction  iy  lectures.) 
First  year :  Elementary  and  general  for  all  students. 

Second  year:  Applied  elective,  in  four  branches:  (1)  Free-hand  design;  (2)  machine 
drawing;  (3)  building  .construction;  (4)  ship-draughting. 


S.  Ex.  209 la 
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For  the  year  1880-'81. 

Contents:  Information  for  students  and  regulations ;  diary  of  class  lectures ;  list  of 
certificate  -work  ;  programme  of  examinations ;  awards  of  certificates  and  diplomas. 
Arranged  by  Walter  Smith,  director  of  drawing ;  adopted  by  the  school  committee. 

IHFOSMATIOK    FOK  STtTOENTS,   AMD   EEGULATI0K8   CONOEEKING  THE   CLA8BEB,   BOTH    OF  FIEBT  AKD  SEC- 
OND TEAS. 

Opening  and  closing  of  classes. — Public  notice  by  advertisement  is  given  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  opening  of  the  classes,  which  will  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  October  of 
each  year,  and  they  close  with  an  examination  during  the  last  week,  and  distribution 
of  certificates  and  diplomas,  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  April  of  each  year. 

Admission,  course  of  study,  ea;ammaito«.— Applicants  for  admission  must  be  over  fif- 
teen years  of  age.  For  the  first  year's  course  students  will  be  admitted  without  exam- 
ination. Those  desiring  to  enter  the  second  year's  course  will  be  examined  in  draw- 
ing from  the  object,  for  the  free-hand  course,  and  in  plane  geometry  for  the  instru- 
mental course.  New  students  who  have  not  attended  the  classes  before  1880  will  be 
admitted  only  to  the  first  year's  course.  Students  are  required  to  follow  the  course 
of  study  for  the  year  and  division  to  which  they  belong,  and  no  other  drawings  but 
those  named  in  the  list,  and  the  lecture  exercises,  are  permitted  to  be  drawn  in  the 
classes. 

The  first  week  in  each  annual  session  will  be  devoted  to  admitting  and  examining 
the  applicants  for  admission ;  the  week  preceding  the  distribution  of  certificates  and 
diplomas  will  be  devoted  to  the  final  examinations.  No  student  will  be  admitted 
after  the  last  meeting  of  the  classes  in  October  and  in  January. 

Time  and  regularity  in  attendance. —  The  classes  will  be  open  on  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday  evenings  in  each  week,  during  the  period  specified  above,  from  7^  to  9^, 
each  evening,  and  students  must  be  in  their  places  at  that  time,  the  rooms  being  open 
and  teachers  present  at  7J.  They  wiU  be  required  to  sign  a  written  agreement  to  at- 
tend the  whole  session,  punctually  and  regularly,  unless  prevented  by  sickness,  or 
removal  from  the  district  in  which  the  class  is  held,  of  which  notice  must  be  given 
to  the  principal  or  head  assistant  of  each  school.  This  written  agreement  must  be 
filled  up  and  presented  for  admission  to  the  classes  by  each  student,  during  the  first 
week  of  the  annual  session. 

Inatrumen  is. —  Students  requiring  the  loan  of  instruments  in  the  second  year's  course 
must  apply  to  the  curator  for  them  each  evening  between  7J  and  7-},  so  as  to  be  in 
their  places  at  7J. 

Division  of  the  year  into  terms — holidays  and  vacations. — The  year  is  divided  into  first 
and  second  terms;  the  first  being  the  months  of  October,  November,  December;  the 
second  being  from  the  beginning  of  January  uniU  the  end  of  the  annual  session,  com- 
prising the  months  of  January,  February,  March,  and  April.  Holidays  and  vacations 
are  the  same  as  in  the  day  schools. 

Size  and  number  of  drawings  in  each  year's  course. —  In  the  first  year's  course  twelve 
drawings  are  required,  to  be  made,  or  mounted,  when  done,  on  half-imperial  sheets, 
fifteen  by  twenty-one  inches. 

In  the  second  year's  course  eight  drawings  are  required,  made,  or  mounted,  when 
done,  on  full  imperial  sheets,  except  in  ship-draughting.  One  drawing  from  every  set 
of  works  in  each  year  will  be  selected  and  retained  by  the  school  committee,  as  city 
property,  for  purposes  of  record.  No  drawing  is  to  be  taken  away  from  the  school 
when  finished,  until  the  end  of  the  session.  Every  drawing,  when  finished,  wiU  be 
initialled  by  the  teacher  of  the  class. 

When  accepted  by  the  director  of  drawing,  it  wiU  be  stamped  by  him,  and  form  on© 
of  the  certificate  set.  Records  of  drawings  accepted,  examinations  passed,  and  cer- 
tificates awarded,  will  be  kept  by  the  head  instructor  of  each  class,  and  the  general 
record  of  all  the  classes  be  preserved  by  the  officers  of  the  school  committee,  at  its- 
office. 
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Conduct  of  students. —  Every  student  'will  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  this  plan  of 
instrnotion  on  admission,  and  is  expected  to  read  it,  and  to  abide  by  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  herein  stated,  as  a  condition  of  attendance  on  the  classes.  Attendance 
will,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  agreement  to  comply  with  the  regulations, 
and  follow  the  courses  of  instruction. 

Materials  and  implements  of  study. — Students  will  provide  their  own  materials  and 
implements  for  study,  and  none  will,  as  heretofore,  be  kept  on  sale  at  the  schools. 
Instruments  and  drawing-boards,  will,  however,  be  loaned  to  those  who  do  not  possess 
their  own,  but  these  will  all  be  kept  in  the  school,  and,  therefore,  never  to  be  taken 
away  by  the  students. 

A  locker  will  be  provided  for  each  student,  in  which  to  keep  boards  and  materials. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  annual  session  each  student  will  deposit  twenty-five  cents 
with  the  curator  of  the  class,  and  be  provided  with  a  key  to  his  locker.  At  the  end 
of  the  session  he  must  deliver  up  the  key,  and  will  receive  back  the  deposit  of  twen- 
ty-five cents.     Lost  keys  will  be  replaced  at  the  cost  of  the  students. 

FBOOEAMME.— DIAHT  OP  CLASS  IKBTEUCTIOJT,  BY  LECTURES. 

First  yearns  course.  — general. 


Days. 

Honre. 

Subjects. 

First  term. 

Second  term. 

C71to8J.l 

(8ito9i.J 
C7Jto81.1 

(SJtoSi.  S 
f7ito8i.l 

l8Jto9i.J 

Perspective. 

Machine  di-awing. 

Hodel  drawing  object.    Shaded. 

Model  drowing,  object.    Shaded. 
Elementary  design. 

Applied  design. 

Ifonday  

■Wednesday.. 

Model  drawing,  outline  copy 

Friday 

Second  year's  course.  — eleeiive — free-hand  division. 


Bays. 


Monday 

■Wednesday. . 
Friday 


Hours. 


{7ito8J.? 
)  8i  to  »i.  5 

(7Jto8J.  J 
\  Si  to  9i.  S 

C  7J  to  8i.  ) 
}  8i  to  9i.  5 


Sabjects. 


First  term. 


Lectures  

Cast  drawing. 
Design 


Second  term. 


Applied  design. 
Applied  design. 
Applied  design. 


Instrumental  division. 


Days. 


Subjects. 


First  term.    General. 


Second  term.    Elective. 


Monday 

■Wednesday. - 
Friday 


(  7J  to  8i.  ■> 

i8Jto9}.  5 
C7J  toSJ.^ 

(  Si  to  9J.  5 
f7ito8J.l 

(  8J  to  94.  ) 


Geometrical  plane 

Geometrical  solid 

Isometrir.  proj 

Shadows , 

Intersection  solids ^ 


Machine.. 
Screws.  .. 

"Wheels... 


Machinery 

'dsoft© 


Building  con. 
Masonry 

Carpentry  .. 
House 


Ship-  draughting. 

Designs. 

Designs. 
Designs. 
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C0CKSE3  or  STUDY:   FIRST  TKAE'S  COURSE  —  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING  — THIEl)  GRADE. 

List  of  drawings  to  he  exetniled  in  the  year  —  general  course  for  all  the  students. 

Instrumental  drawing. —  (1)  A  sheet  of  geometrical  problems,  jjlane  and  solid;  (2)  a 
elieet  of  perspective  problems,  parallel,  angular,  oblique ;  (3)  a  sheet  of  machine 
drawing  from  lectures  ;  (4)  a  sheet  of  building  construction  from  lectures. 

Free-hand  drawing. — (5)  A  sheet  of  model  drawing  in  outline  from  object ;  (6)  a 
sheet  of  two  model  drawings  from  copy,  and  the  object,  shaded  with  pencil  or  crayon ; 

(7)  a  sheet  of  two  model  drawings  from  copy,  and  the  object,  shaded  with  stump; 

(8)  a  sheet  of  two  model  drawings  from  copy,  and  the  object,  shaded  with  brush ; 

(9)  a  sheet  of  two  outline  drawings  from  natural  foliage  and  common  objects ;  (10)  a 
sheet  of  designs,  one  elementary,  one  applied;  (11)  a  sheet  of  botanical  analysis  of  a 
plant;  (12)  a  sheet  of  analysis  of  three  styles  of  historic  ornament. 

Examinations  for  crrtijicate. — The  above  drawings  having  been  submitted  and  ap- 
proved, time  examination  for  the  completion  of  the  certificate  will  be  held  at  the  end 
ef  the  annual  session,  as  follows:  (1)  Geometrical  drawing;  (2)  perspective;  (3) 
machine  drawing ;  (4)  building  construction  ;  (5)  model  drawing,  point  and  stump ; 
(6)  historical  ornament,  memory  of  design.     One  hour  given  for  each  subject. 

SECOND  TEAR'S  COURSE  —  INUUSTRIAL  DE AWISG  —  TBIHD  GRADE. 

Students  must  have  obtained  the  certificate  for  the  first  year's  course,  or  passed  the 
examinations. 

List  of  drawings  to  te  executed  during  the  year. 

Free-hand  drawing. —  (1)  Sheet  of  group  of  geometric  models  and  vase,  shaded  iu 
any  medium,  point,  stump,,  or  brush  from  solid;  (2)  sheet  of  historic  ornament, 
shaded  from  cast,  in  any  medium ;  (3)  sheet  of  detail,  mask,  bust,  or  extremities  of 
human  figure,  in  outline  or  shaded  from  copy  ;  (4)  sheet  of  detail,  mask,  or  extrem- 
ities of  human  figure,  shaded  from  cast. 

Industrial  design.— (5)  Applied  design  for  flat  surface;  (6)  applied  design  for  sculp- 
tured ornament;  (7)  applied  dtsign  for  an  object  and  its  ornament;  (8)  applied 
design  for  any  subject  chosen  by  student. 

Examination  for  certificate  or  diploma. — The  above  drawings  and  designs  having  been 
submitted  and  approved,  time  examinations  for  the  completion  of  the  certificate,  or 
diploma,  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  annual  session,  as  follows:  (1)  Drawing  in 
light  and  shade  from  a  group  of  models ;  (2)  drawing  in  light  and  shade  historic 
ornament  from  cast ;  (3)  drawing  from  memory  of  original  design.  Two  hours  al- 
lowed for  each  exercise. 

Note. — Students  who  have  obtained  the  first  year's  certificate  will,  on  completion  of  this  year's 
«our8e  and  passing  examination,  receive  a  diploma. 

SECOND  tear's  COURSE  —  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING  —  THIRD  GRADE. 

Students  must  have  obtained  the  certificate  for  the  first  year's  course,  or  passed  tfie 
examination. 

List  of  drawings  to  he  executed  during  the  year. 

Instrumental  drawing — first  term — general:  (1)  Sheet  of  plane  geometrical  prob- 
lems, advanced  subjects  and  curves;  (2)  sheet  of  orthographic  projection,  lines, 
planes,  and  solids— solids  to  have  plane  aud  curved  surfaces;  (3)  sheet  of  inter- 
section of  solids,  development  of  surfaces,  orthographic ;  (4)  sheet  of  projection  of 
shadows,  orthographic  ;  (5)  sheet  of  isometric  projection  of  solids  and  shadows. 

Second  term — eleotive — machine  drawing  :  (C)  Sheet  of  screws ;  (7)  sheet  of  wheels ; 
(8)  machine,  from  blackboard,  sections  and  details. 

Building  construction. —  (6)  Sheet  of  masonry,  brick-work ;  (7)  carpentry  ;  (8)  plans, 
elevation  of  house,  details. 
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SMp-draughting. —  (6)  Plan  of  boat  or  sbip  ;  (7)  section  of  boat  or  ship;  (8)  eleva- 
tion of  boat  or  ship. 

Examinalion  for  certificate  or  diploma. — The  above  drawings  and  designs  having  been 
submitted  and  approved,  time  examination  for  the  completion  of  the  certificate  oi 
diploma  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  annual  session,  as  follows:  (1)  Geometrical 
problems,  plane  and  solid ;  (2)  isometric  problems  and  shadows ;  (3)  machine  draw- 
ing, or  building  construction,  or  ship-draughting.  Two  hours  allowed  for  each  ex- 
ercise. 

Note. — Students  who  have  obtained  the  first  ;^ear'B  certificate  will,  on  completion  of  this  year's 
work,  and  passing  the  examination  receive  the  diploma. 

10.    POINTS   REQUIRING  CONSIDERATION. 

"Any  other  points  requiring  consideration." 

Historical  points. —  In  the  year  1870  the  drawing  committee  of  the  school  board  of  tho 
city  of  Boston  issued  a  report,  in  print,  in  which  occurs  this  passage:  "Of  all  the 
studies  in  our  public  schools,  drawing  exhibits  the  most  feeble  results.  We  have  haii 
no  system.  Our  teachers  have  not  been  instructed  ;  aud  the  work  must  now  be  com- 
menced.    Shall  we  have  a  plan  or  shall  all  be  done  at  random?" 

It  is  impossible  to  condense  this  statement  and  inquiry,  aud  a  very  short  explana- 
tion of  it  will  be  sufiBcient. 

The  first  sentence  is  the  record  of  a  fact:  Drawing  had  been  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  with  the  most  feeble  results  obtained  from  the  teaching  of  any  subject.  Tho 
second  and  third  sentences  are  explanatory  of  this  condition,  as  well  as  records.  There 
had  been  no  system  of  teaching,  and  the  teachers  had  not  been  instructed.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  passage  suggests  the  remedies,  viz:  "The  work  (of  instructing  the 
teachers)  must  now  be  commenced  ;"  and  it  ends  by  asking  for  the  one  other  thing 
needful,  in  the  words,  "  Shall  we  have  a  plan  ?  "  or  as  an  alternative  to  a  plan,  "  Shall 
all  be  done  at  random  ?  " 

After  full  consideration  of  this  statement  and  proposal  of  its  drawing  committee, 
the  school  board  recognized  the  truth  of  the  record,  and  adopted  the  proposals  to 
have  a  plan  of  instruction,  and  to  have  the  teachers  instructed. 

How  this  was  carried  out  is  now  a  matter  of  history,  and  has  been  in  general  terms 
referred  to  before ;  how  much  of  it  has  already  been  accomplished,  and  what  is  still 
being  done,  or  contemplated  in  the  future  to  complete  the  work,  is  also  described  in 
the  appropriate  place  in  this  report. 

As  throwing  some  light  upon  the  subject  from  an  altogether  independent  source, 
the  following  becomes  a  matter  of  public  interest. 

In  the  year  1876 — that  is,  six  years  after  the  publication  of  this  drawing  committee's 
report  to  the  school  board  —  another  report  was  written  ;  this  time  not  by  the  drawing 
Committee  of  Boston,  but  by  the  French  commissioners  on  education,  sent  by  their 
Government  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia.  They  were  distinguished 
savans,  chosen  from  a  multitude  of  educational  experts  in  the  most  artistic  nation  ia 
the  world.  Their  report  is  therefore  trustworthy,  for  the  authority  is  unquestionable. 
They  subjected  to  close  scrutiny  and  exhaustive  analysis  the  exhibits  in  drawing 
made  by  all  the  cities  and  States  of  this  nation,  including  that  of  Boston  and  Massa- 
chusetts, and  from  Boston  alone  was  furnished  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  exhibit  from 
Massachusetts. 

Upon  this  display,  after  noticing  the  exhibits  of  other  States,  they  say : 

"The  public  schools  of  Massachusetts  presented  a  collective  exhibit  extremely  re- 
markable, the  most  complete  of  all  and  the  most  methodically  arranged." 

Further  on  they  notice  a  difference  of  materials  used  and  mode  of  study  from  their 
own,  which  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  difference  between  the  arrangements  and 
administration  of  French  and  American  schools ;  but  upon  a  consideration  of  the 
whole  subject  they  say :  • 

"  Such  as  these  works  are,  they  bear  witness  to  the  excellence  of  the  method,  to 
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the  good  dispoeitioD  of  the  scholars,  as  well  as  to  the  conscientious  and  intelligent 
care  given  to  the  instrviction,  with  the  view  of  developing  the  practice  of  practical 
elementary  drawing.  If  we  bear  in  mind  that  these  fruits  are  the  results  of  a  few 
years  of  trial,  we  must  admit  that  never  before  have  such  remarkable  results  in  so 
short  a  time  been  attained." 

This  was  their  impartial  record  of  the  condition  in  which  they  found  drawing  in  our 
public  schools,  after  an  examination  of  the  actual  work  done  in  them,  and  the  plan 
which  had  produced  it. 

But  their  work  was  not  only  to  record  what  was  to  be  seen,  but  also  to  make  sug- 
gestions to  their  own  Government  of  the  lessons  to  be  deduced  therefrom. 

With  the  instincts  of  their  race  made  sensitive  by  generations  of  culture,  and  with 
the  habit  of  detecting  the  secret  of  success  and  turning  it  to  practical  account,  which 
professional  experience  in  education  had  given  them,  they  conclude  their  report  in 
language,  the  significance  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  overestimate,  whilst  its  direct 
bearing  upon,  and  connection  with,  my  subject  is  clearly  established. 

After  considering  our  progress,  they  say : 

"  It  is  necessary  that  France  defend  her  preeminence  in  art,  hitherto  ujwontested. 
With  us,  as  elsewhere,  it  does  not  suffice  to  have  excellent  special  teachers  of  drawing  ; 
it  is  necessary  that  all  the  teachers  should  be  able  to  give  the  first  instruction  in  drawing  in 
the  day  classes  to  the  entire  sehool  population.'' 

I  place  these  two  reports  side  by  side,  because  they  are  as  closely  related  to  each 
other  as  question  and  answer.  The  question  put  in  Boston,  in  1870,  has  been  an- 
swered in  Paris  in  1876. 

The  Boston  record  of  1870  says,  " Drawing  exhibits  the  most  feeble  results."  The 
Paris  verdict  of  1876  says,  ''Never  before  have  such  remarkable  results,  in  so  short  a 
time,  been  attained."  The  Boston  appeal  in  1870  was,  "  We  have  had  no  system ;  shall 
we  have  a  plan  ?"  The  Paris  reply  of  1876  is,  "These  works  bear  witness  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  method." 

Since  1876  four  years  have  elapsed,  and  nearly  two  years  ago  I  carefully  examined 
the  national  displays  of  drawing  at  the  International  Exhibition  in  Paris,  in  1878. 

In  1863  I  made  a  similar  examination  of  the  fYench  exhibit  of  drawings  at  the 
Palais  de  I'Industrie  in  Paris,  by  order  of  the  English  Government,  and  again  in  1867. 
I  was  therefore  able  to  see  the  changes  that  have  occurred  since  the  first  examination, 
as  displayed  at  the  last,  and  can  say  that  the  greatest  changes  observable  in  1878  were 
in  details  of  instruction  and  choice  of  subjects,  which  might  have  been  borrowed 
from  Massachusetts,  for  they  have  been  developed  here,  and  up  to  that  time  did  not 
systematically  exist  elsewhere,  and  could  not  therefore  have  been  borrowed  from  an- 
other source. 

Whilst  the  great  radical  change  observable  in  the  elementary  instruction  in  pub- 
lic schools  was  the  basing  all  drawing  on  a  geometrical  foundation,  by  use  of  instru- 
ments, to  learn  the  properties  of  regular  form,  and  the  practice  also  of  exercises  in 
design.  Both  of  these  branches  are  new  in  the  French  public  schools,  but  have  been 
part  of  the  Massachusetts  plan  from  1871. 

To  understand  the  present  condition  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  it  is  neces- 
sary to  describe  briefly  its  condition  before  the  subject  was  placed  under  its  present 
organization,  which  took  place  in  1871. 

In  1870  the  work  described  by  the  drawing  committee  of  that  year  as  having  no 
plan,  and  being  done  at  random,  was  carried  on  principally  by  seven  instructors,  en- 
gaged in  the  Latin  and  the  English,  Girls',  Dorchester,  and  Eoxbnry  High  Schools, 
some  .of  whom  also  gave  lessons  on  arranged  circuits  in  the  grammar  schools.  Since 
then  Charlestown  and  West  Roxbury  have  been  annexed  to  Boston,  both  having 
special  instructors ;  so  that  had  the  same  system  been  continued  there  would  now 
have  been  nine  special  instructors,  and,  if  Brighton  had  been  so  supplied,  ten. 

But  this  number  has  been  gradually  reduced,  so  that  at  present  there  are  only 
three  Special  instructors  employed  in  the  public  schools. 
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The  regular  teacliers  of  the  high  schools  did  not  teach  the  subject  at  all,  and  those 
■of  the  grammar  schools,  with  few  exceptions,  hardly  at  all.  The  reason  of  this,  as 
the  report  of  1870  expressed  it,  was  that  there  was  no  plan  issued,  and  the  teachers 
had  not  been  instructed.  The  few  who  had  been  taught  were  the  exceptions,  and 
■they  taught  the  subject  to  their  pupils  then,  and  taught  it  well,  but  not  so  well  as 
they  do  now. 

The  character  of  the  drawing  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from  its  having  no 
plan,  and  it  was  from  an  examination  of  the  results  as  produced  that  the  legislature 
«f  Massachusetts  was  asked  to  pass  the  industrial  drawing  act  of  1870,  which  de- 
fined the  aim  and  character  of  the  instruction,  and  required  it  to  be  given  in  all  the 
public  schools  of  the  State. 

The  character  of  the  drawing  in  the  public  schools  in  1871,  when  the  direction  of  it, 
under  the  drawing  committee,  was  placed  in  my  hands,  was  this: 

Grammar  schools. — In  the  grammar  schools  there  was  (1;  no  drawing  from  nature 
or  solid  objects,  (2)  no  geometrical  or  perspective  drawing,  (3)  no  original  designing. 
The  exercises  consisted  of  copying  flat  examples  from  books. 

High  schools. — In  the  high  schools,  drawing  from  the  object  was  practised  in  the 
Wghest  class  only,  not  from  casts  or  well-selected  objects,  but  often  ftom  toys,  and 
•other  ill-shaped  forms. 

Thus,  in  one  class-room,  at  the  first  visit  I  made  to  it  some  pupils  were  found  draw- 
ing from  the  detached  arm  and  hand  of  a  wax  doll,  and  others  from  a  statuette  in 
porcelain  of  a  woolly  French  poodle  dog,  value  five  cents  ;  neither  pupils  nor  teachers 
seemed  at  all  conscious  of  any  unfitness  in  the  subjects. 

One  small  class,  in  the  English  High  School  only,  studied  instrumental  or  scientific 
drawing,  as  a  preparation  for  the  entrance  examination  to  the  Institute  of  Techno- 
logy.   All  the  rest  was  either  flat  copying  in  outline  or  from  small  shaded  examples. 

There  was  no  original  designing  or  drawing  fi?om  nature  in  any  of  the  classes,  in 
any  grade  of  schools,  and  no  instrumental  drawing  except  in  the  one  small  class 
named. 

Thus,  neither  science  nor  art  was  an  element  in  it;  it  was  not  industrial  nor  ar- 
tistic; and,  with  such  features  neglected  or  absent,  accuracy  and  beauty  were  im- 
possible. 

The  only  description  which  could  be  given  of  the  subject  thus  taught  was  that, 
having  no  tendency  in  any  direction,  either  for  good  or  evil,  it  appeared  to  afford  to 
those  who  followed  it  a  sort  of  melancholy  recreation. 

The  legislative  act  of  1870,  by  which  the  subject  of  industrial  drawing  was  required 
to  be  taught,  put  an  end  to  this  aimless  recreation,  and  began  a  practical  study  in 
our  schools;  for  the  school  committee  of  this  city  was  the  first  in  the  commonwealth 
to  carry  out  the  law. 

The  extent  to  which  the  development  of  this  scheme  has  put  the  teaching  of  draw- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  regular  teachers  may  be  thus  described. 

The  actual  teaching  by  the  special  instructors,  in  all  schools  below  the  high  schools, 
"was  first  withdrawn,  and  then  the  supervision  of  the  work  by  them  was  withdrawn; 
190  that  at  present  there  is  neither  teaching  nor  supervision  of  drawing  by  special  in- 
structors in  any  schools  but  high  schools. 

The  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  high  sohoolS'by  special  instructors  has  befen  confined 
"by  the  programme  to  the  highest  or  graduating  classes  only  since  1873,  the  classes 
below  being  taught  by  the  regular  teachers.  There  have  been  exceptions,  in  some 
cases,  permitted  by  the  drawing  committee  on  the  application  of  principals  of  high 
■schools,  but  that  has  been  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

The  removal  of  special  instructors  from  the  high  schools  is  therefore  a  continuation 
■of  the  plan  which  has  previously  removed  them  from  the  lower  schools,  and  this  part 
of  the  programme  will  then  be  complete  for  the  day  schools,  whilst  the  employment 
■of  none  but  special  instructors  in  the  evening  schools  will  be  the  means  of  its  final 
accomplishment. 
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From  1872  up  to  187G  annual  exhibitions  of  the  works  of  pupils  in  the  schools  were- 
held  aT  Horticultural  Hall,  and  in  1879  a  triennial  exhibition  was  held. 

These  exhibitions  are  for  teachers,  pupils,  and  the  public ;  the  most  popular,  efflcientf 
economical,  and  comprehensive  of  all  the  agents  of  educaftiou  in  drawing  employed 
by  the  city.  Through  their  organization  and  arrangement  every  person,  including 
teachers,  can  see  and  examine  by  an  hour's  expenditure  of  time  how  drawing  is  being 
taught  in  every  subject,  grade,  school,  jtnd  class-room,  and  by  every  teacher,  in  the 
city. 

The  city  of  Boston  has  some  cause  for  satisfaction  with  the  progress  already  made 
in  the  subject  of  drawing  in  its  schools,  and  may  reasonably  expect  improved  results, 
year  by  year,  as  its  experience  matures. 

The  conditions  of  final  and  complete  success,  however,  in  this  as  in  all  other  sub- 
jects of  instruction,  require  patient  and  uninterrupted  continuance  of  effort  in  one 
direction,  upon  any  well-defined  plan,  before  the  highest  and  best  attainments  become 
realized. 

It  was  the  recognition  of  this  necessary  element  of  successful  progress  which  made 
the  French  critics  of  the  art  educational  works  shown  by  this  city  and  State  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  1876,  say,  in  their  report  to  the  French  Government,  "As  soon  as  the  Nor- 
mal Art  School  in  Boston  shall  have  had  time  to  bear  fruit,  we  can  predict  for  the  in- 
dustrial art  of  Massachusetts  new  increase  and  a  brilliant  future." 

This  expressed  in  a  nutshell  the  vital  condition  of  a  success  which  they  predicted, 
if  the  subject  were  pursued  in  compliance  with  inevitable  terms. 

The  tree  that  is  to  be  known  by  its  fruits,  or  that  is  ever  to  have  any  fruit  at  all, 
must  be  allowed  to  arrive  to  maturity  ;  or,  as  they  expressed  it,  "  have  time  to  bear 
fruit."  Language  is  incapable  of  a  more  distinct  and  forcible  expression  of  opinion  j 
whilst  the  testimony  to  the  influence  and  success  of  normal  training  for  teachers,  such 
as  we  have  carried  out,  is  as  definite  as  it  is  significant,  and  valuable  as  voluntary 
evidence  from  the  highest  authorities.  It  was  as  unasked  for  as  it  was  unexpected, 
though  not  unappreciated  by  me;  nor  ought  it  to  be  ignored  by  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion in  America,  who  are  sometimes  puzzled  to  know  what  to  think  of  this  Massacha- 
setts  system  of  art  education,  whilst  they  are  willing  in  the  abstract  to  bow  down  to 
French  leadership  in  art  matters.     So  am  I,  with  the  freedom  of  our  common  ancestors. 

This  criticism  seems  to  me  to  be  destined  to  throw  light  on  darkness,  which  cannot 
only  be  seen,  but  felt  also. 

II.    DUTIES   OF  DIRECTOR. 

(2>  "  The  duties  devolving  upon  the  director  with  regard  to  all  day  and  evening^ 
schools." 

GENERAL  DUTIES. 

To  define  these  requires  a  full  explanation  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  has  been  and  is  to  be  done. 

The  work  has  been  continually  changing  from  the  first,  with  the  development  of 
the  subject  of  drawing,  and  the  duties  of  the  director  have  been  therefore  as  much 
subject  to  change  as  the  work.  They  have  altered  as  the  subject  progressed,  and  have 
never  been  the  same  in  successive  years  nor  at  different  times  of  the  same  year.  The 
normal  instruction  alone  has  been  continuous  during  the  whole  period,  and  the  super- 
vision of  the  whole  subject  in  the  grades  most  needing  it ;  but  such  work  as  the 
holding  of  examinations  or  exhibitions,  involving  the  devotion  of  great  amount  of 
time  and  skill,  has  been  necessarily  at  intervals,  and  when  the  occasions  required  it. 

Thus,  though  every  week  during  term  time  has  demanded  some  work  each  day, 
either  in  teaching  or  supervision  of  day  or  night  classes,  employing  a  few  hours  per 
diem  on  certain  occasions,  continuous  application  for  more  than  twelve  hours  a  day 
for  weeks  together  has  been  necessary,  as  in  examinations,  when  I  have  had  more 
than  40,000  drawing  exercises  to  be  examined,  ranked,  and  recorded  at  one  time  ia 
my  studio,  and  the  help  received  has  iiot  been  material,  nor  could  I  wholly  rely  upon 
it,  being  alone  responsible  for  professional  iudements  siveu. 
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Tlias  the  work  has  had  claims  upon  me,  from  the  nature  of  the  trust  imposed,  for 
all  the  time  required  to  do  it,  whether  much  or  little ;  and  I  am  willing  to  be  judged 
by  the  results  of  my  own  judgment  in  deciding  when  and  where  it  has  been  performed,, 
and  whether  it  has  been  faithfully  done  or  not. 

My  work  may  be  said  to  have  been  Revisory,  advisory,  and  supervisory,  and  how 
much  of  each  at  different  times  has  been  decided  by  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  in  de- 
termining which  I  am  alone  to  be  held  responsible. 

A  personal  explanation  concerning  the  nature  of  my  original  engagement  should 
here  be  made. 

When,  in  1871,  I  was  appointed  as  an  officer  of  the  school  committee,  to  take  pro- 
fessional charge  of  the  whole  subject  of  drawing,  the  work  to  be  done  was  definitely 
described  in  these  words,  viz,  to  create  a  plan  of  study  for  the  public  schools  such  as- 
could  be  carried  out  by  the  regular  teachers,  which  involved  the  normal  instruction. 
of  those  teachers,  to  organize  it,  and  to  supervise  the  study  when  made  general. 

But,  as  the  office  was  a  new  one,  and  the  duties  without  precedent,  I  was  informed 
that  how,  when,  or  where  this  work  had  to  be  done  must  rest  entirely  with  me,  and 
that  this  freedom  of  action  entailed  complete  responsibility  to  the  school  committee- 
and  the  public  for  the  success  or  failure  of  the  work.     This  alone  was  plain. 

It  was  because  the  committee  thought  no  one  here  could  decide  with  authority  when, 
where,  and  how  the  work  could  be  done,  that  it  became  necessary  to  place  it  in  the- 
hands  of  some  one  who  both  knew  these  points  and  had  done  the  same  work  before.. 

I  was  informed  that,  whilst  no  one  should  interfere  with  my  work,  I  should  be  held 
strictly  accountable  for  its  success  or  failure,  for  that  was  the  only  true  test  the  com- 
mittee could  apply  to  it. 

This  charge  I  undertook  on  those  conditions,  involving  confidence  and  trust  on  the 
part  of  the  committee,  and  responsibility  on  mine.  The  contract  was  never  written, 
the  duties  never  defined,  and  the  engagement  never  limited  in  time.  The  committer 
knew  what  they  wanted  to  have  done ;  I  know  how  to  do  it ;  they  asked  me  to  do  it, 
and  I  accepted. 

Perhaps  no  important  educational  work  was  ever  intrusted  to  a  stranger  with  more 
generous  trust,  and  no  contract,  written  or  unwritten,  was  ever  more  scrupulously 
adhered  to  in  good  faith  by  any  committee  than  this  has  been. 

On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  no  stranger  ever  displayed  as  much  confidence  in  stran- 
gers as  I  did  by  undertaking  this  work,  nor  relinquished  more  on  faith  of  verbal 
promises. 

I  acknowledge,  therefore,  with  feelings  of  gratitude,  that  perfect  faith  has  been  kept 
with  me  by  the  school  committee,  and  that  now,  as  ever,  I  am  willing  and  anxious  to. 
recognize  this ;  to  give  an  account  of  my  stewardship,  and  abide  by  the  record,  for  I 
feel  that  I  have  been  faithful  to  my  trust. 

Though  this  wprk  was  not  new  to  me  when  I  undertook  it,  it  has,  in  the  variety  of 
duties  and  comprehensiveness  of  its  character,  absorbed  more  of  my  time  than  I  ever 
expected. 

The  wide  field  and  growing  importance  of  the  subject  here,  which  attracted  me  tO' 
the  work,  has  been  broadening  and  increasing  every  day,  until  the  area  of  its  influence 
and  measure  of  its  success  and  usefulness  have  repaid  the  labor  and  life  devoted  to  it. 

Public  opinion  from  the  first  has  been  antagonistic  to  the  subject,  and  has  had  to  be 
educated  to  understand  it;  a  process  by  no  means  yet  complete.  General  incredulity 
as  to  the  possibility  of  teaching  all  children  to  draw  was  frequent,  and  noisily  ex- 
pressed ;  but  that  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  a  pessimistic  view,  without  founda- 
tion. Doubts  concerning  the  practical  usefulness  of  drawing  to  all  people  were  one* 
common;  but  no  educator  or  publicist  abreast  of  his  time,  or  familiar  with  the 
sources  of  national  progress  and  wealth,  now  shares  those  doubts,  and  their  occa- 
sional utterance  to-day  is  monopolized  by  those  who  believe  only  in  the  good  old! 
times,  or  languish  for  the  return  of  what  it  pleases  some  to  call  the  dark  ages. 

I  am  far  from  claiming  that  opposition  of  this  kind  has  disappeared  ;  but  the  re- 
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«vilts  of  education  in  art  elements  in  this  city  have  tended  to  weigh  these  views  in 
the  balances,  and  they  have  been  found  wanting,  and  have  been  so  pronounced. 

We  have  made  some  progress  and  made  it  possible  for  the  next  generation  to  make 
great  progress. 

This  city  has  changed  not  only  its  belief  in  the  practicability  of  teaching  draw- 
ing, but  its  opinion  also  as  to  the  value  of  drawing  when  acquired  by  all  people. 
One  of  my  duties  has  been  to  justify  this  change,  and  hasten  it,  for  by  that  alone 
was  it  possible  for  me  ever  to  reach  the  development  of  plans  and  methods  of  work 
which  made  heavy  drafts  on  the  faith  of  many. 

Then  I  have  had  to  create  my  iujplements  of  work  as  we  went  on.  To  illustrate 
in  detail. 

There  were  no  geometric  solids  for  teaching  drawing  from  the  object  manufactured 
in  this  country.  So  I  had  to  make  designs  and  arrange,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  busi- 
ness, that  they  should  be  worked  out  here.  The  Worcester  Technical  School  under- 
took to  manufacture  them,  and  they  were  therefore  available  to  us,  made  at  home, 
and  better  than  we  could  import  and  cheaper. 

Then,  when  I  wanted  to  have  perspective  and  drawing  which  was  scientific  and 
instrumental  taught  in  the  schools,  the  great  cost  of  implements,  boards,  scales, 
squares,  and  other  things  made  the  outfit  too  expensive  for  the  schools.  So  I  went 
to  work  and  invented  a  paper  instrument,  which  combined  in  one  all  the  costly  ap- 
paratus, and  cost  ten  or  fifteen  cents  to  buy,  as  a  substitute  for  tools  which  cost  sev- 
eral dollars  to  provide  them  as  an  outfit  for'.eaoh  pupil. 

Again,  there  were  no  text-books  which  enabled  pupils  to  study  the  principles  of, 
and  the  exercises  in,  industrial  drawing.  Then  1  had  to  undertake  to  produce  them, 
and  through  the  channels  of  trade  made  them  available  to  our  schools  without  risk 
or  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  city,  more  than  for  ordinary  stationery.  I  have  done 
that  work  also,  and  am  now  completing  it  for  the  higher  grades  of  high  schools, 
evening  classes,  and  normal  school. 

A  constant  source  of  misunderstanding  of  my  duties  on  the  part  of  the  public  is  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  which  preceded  my  employment  by  this  city  and 
-State,  and  I  take  this,  the  first  official  opportunity  I  have  had,  to  describe  these  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  essentia]  to  me  that  this  statement  should  be  made,  and  what  is  so 
■essential  to  the  director  of  drawing  is  of  importance  to  the  subject  he  directs. 

The  school  committee  of  Boston,  in  the  year  1870,  and  immediately  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  industrial  act  of  that  year,  applied  of  its  own  free  will  and  accord  to  the 
English  Government  art  educational  authorities  to  name  some  trained  art  master  of 
-experience  in  organization  and  practical  administrative  power,  to  come  here  and  be 
•employed  in  the  public  schools,  for  reasons  fully  described  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

As  a  first  choice,  those  authorities,  under  whose  eyes  as  student  and  master  I  had 
been  working  for  twenty-two  years,  named  me  for  the  work,  and  so  informed  the 
Boston  school  committee.  At  that  time  I  was  head  master  of  three  schools  of  art  in 
three  adjacent  towns  in  England,  two  of  which  towns  were  together  twice  as  large 
.and  as  populous  as  Boston  then  was,  and  are  so  as  Boston  now  is. 

The  first  intimation  received  by  me  of  this  nomination  was  by  letter  from  the  au- 
thorities in  London,  on  October  2"2,  1H70. 

Then  commenced  a  correspondence  with  the  drawing  committee  of  this  city,  from 
which  I  could  not  obtain  all  the  information  I  wanted,  and  so,  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
giving  up  a  good  permanent  position,  of  which  I  was  certain,  for  one  I  knew  very 
little  about,  I  made  a  visit  to  this  country  and  spent  three  weeks  in  Boston,  in  May 
and  June,  1871.  This  was  in  order  that  I  should  see  if  the  work  was  that  which  I 
could  do,  and  also  that  the  committee  might  determine  whether  I  was  a  suitable  per- 
son in  their  opinion  to  do  it.     This  was  settled  on  both  sides  in  the  affirmative. 

The  salary  oifered  me  was  $2,800  (increased  during  my  visit  to  ji3,300,  and  since 
decreased  to  $3,000),  and  my  object  in  considering  the  proposal  in  my  visit  was  to  as- 
certain if  the  work  expected  was  general,  permitting  me  to  do  other  work  as  well, 
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or  would  absorb  all  my  time  and  prevent  this;  because,  if  the  latter,  as  the  salary 
was  only  half  the  income  I  was  then  earning,  I  should  at  once  decline  it. 

The  answer  was  that  it  was  general,  and  that  I  might  do  other  work.  But  no 
other  work  at  that  time  offered,  and  so  at  a  drawing  committee  meeting  held  in  the 
City  Hall,  on  May  25,  1871,  I  declined  the  city  offer  made  to  me,  and  was  prepared  to 
return  home.  I  was,  however,  requested  to  await  a  State  Board  of  Education  meeting, 
to  be  held  in  a  few  days,  to  consider  the  appointment  of  an  agent  to  assist  the  public 
schools  in  Massachusetts  to  comply  with  the  di'awing act  of  1870.  I  did  so  wait ;  the 
Board  deliberated,  and  resolved  to  offer  me  the  position  at  a  salary  of  $2,000  a  year, 
afterwards  increased  to  $2,500,  and  since  decreased  to  $2,250.  This  united  salary  was 
nominally  (though  not  actually,  considering  the  value  of  what  money  would  buy,  as 
I  found  afterwards  to  my  cost)  about  that  which  I  was  then  receiving  in  England,  aud 
so  I  was  inclined  to  accept  It./  One  thing  only  required  to  be  solved.  I  was  informed 
that  in  the  city  schools  the  officers  were  elected  annually,  and  so  were  those  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  Now,  I  wished  to  be  thoroughly  informed  of  the  nature  of  my 
proposed  engagement  before  I  accepted  the  offers  made.  Had  I  to  risk  my  position  an- 
nually, or  was  it  to  he  understood  that  as  long  as  the  work  I  should  come  to  do  was 
required  to  be  done,  and  I  was  able  by  health  and  capacity  to  do  it,  I  might  consider 
my  position  assured?  I  was  informed,  by  the  three  gentlemen  named  below,  that  I 
might  regard  the  Invitation  to  come  here  as  a  bond  of  good  faith  between  the  two 
parties  and  myself,  which  both  would  respect.  I  was  particular  to  have  a  clear  un- 
derstanding from  those  with  whom  I  was  in  treaty  about  this  feature,  that  the  en- 
gagement was  to  be  for  work  to  be  done,  not  defined  or  limited  by  time  ;  and  that 
whilst  no  actual  division  of  my  time  between  city  and  State  was  ever  made  by  any 
one,  either  verbally  or  in  writing,  I  stated  that  I  should  give  about  three  days  a  week 
to  the  city,  and  two  days  a  week  to  the  State,  that  being  about  in  the  proportion  of 
my  salary  from  the  two  sources,  and  this  was  approved  of. 

These  preliminaries  being  agreed  upon,  I  was  formally  offered  the  joint  appoint- 
ment by  city  and  State,  and  on  June  1,  1871,  I  accepted  it,  and  have  held  it  from  that 
day  to  this. 

Three  men,  who  went  through  this  whole  matter  with  me  at  the  time,  know  this  is 
an  absolutely  true  narrative  of  the  events,  even  if  the  documents  in  my  possession 
did  not  establish  it  beyond  all  question.  Those  three  men  are  Charles  C.  Perkins, 
John  D.  Philbrick,  and  James  White,  all  of  whom  are  happily  alive,  and  can  there- 
fore testify  concerning  it  if  applied  to. 

But  the  public,  though  often  informed,  never  seem  to  remember  this  dual  engage- 
ment ;  and  people  in  Boston  demand  on  what  grounds  I  can  justify  my  spending  two 
days  a  week  in  the  State  Normal  Art  School,  or  addressing  a  teachers'  meeting  at  Spring- 
field ;  and  people  beyond  the  Berkshire  Hills  ask  why  I  spend  so  much  of  my  time  in 
the  Boston  schools.  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  adhered  wholly  to  the  spirit  and,  as 
closely  as  possible,  to  the  letter  of  my  engagement.  Sometimes  my  judgment  has 
been  exercised  in  the  matter  of  division  of  time,  when  the  interests  of  either  of  my 
employers  seemed  to  require  it ;  but  as  a  rule  I  have  always  devoted  the  first  three 
week  days  to  the  city,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  to  the  State,  and  shared  the  sixth  for 
general  work  between  the  two. 

Having  now  been  permitted  to  make  this  statement  clearly,  I  shall  never  again  re- 
cur to  it,  and  I  hope  that  new  members,  at  least,  of  the  school  committee  will  see  that 
I  could  not  fully  describe  my  duties  in  reply  to  their  desire,  as  expressed  in  the  words 
defining  the  scope  of  this  report,  without  making  as  full  an  explanation  of  the  mat- 
ter as  I  have  felt  compelled  to  give. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  (1)  a  general  summary  of  what  has  been  considered  by 
me  to  be  my  general  work,  and  (2)  then  relate,  as  an  example,  what  has  been  done 
by  me  during  the  present  year,  and  (3)  how  the  work  will  probably  require  to  be  done 
next  vear. 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY  OP  DUTIES  BY  THE  DIRECTOR  OP  DRAWING. 

The  duties  of  the  director  of  drawing  have  heen  to  create  a  plan  of  instruction  in 
drawing,  and  to  organize  the  means  by  which  it  could  he  introduced  and  carried  on. 

This  has  involved  entire  responsibility  to  the  drawing  committee,  to  whom  all 
plans  of  instruction,  arrangement  of  normal  and  other  classes,  results  of  examinations, 
and  other  details  of  work  and  administration,  are  submitted  and  explained  before 
being  adopted  and  authorized  by  them. 

The  following  have  been  among  his  duties  : 

Teaching. —  (1.)  Normal  instruction  to  both  the  special  teachers  and  the  regular 
teachers  of  all  the  grades  of  the  schools.  This  was  begun  in  1871,  and  has  continued 
up  to  this  day.  In  recent  years,  since  the  number  of  special  teachers  has  been  reduced, 
he  has  also  taught  iu  the  normal  school,  and  does  so  now. 

Snpervision. — (2. )  The  personal  supervision  of  the  high  schools  and  evening  schools, 
and  such  other  schools  or  classes  as  appear  to  need  his  service,  or  he  requires  further 
information  about  than  that  which  comes  from  general  direction  and  examinations. 

JExaminations. —  (3. )  Preparing  all  plans  of  work,  all  papers  or  circulars  to  teachers, 
all  examination  exercises  for  every  grade  and  every  class  iu  day  and  evening  schools, 
the  normal  classes  for  teachers  and  the  candidates  for  teacherships  from  outside,  ex- 
amining, marking,  classifying,  recording  and  reporting  on  all  the  exercises  worked  at 
examinations,  and  designating  the  subjects  for  which  certificates  are  issued,  or  teachers 
diplomas  are  to  be  awarded  by  the  committee. 

Administration. — (4.)  Advising  with  the  drawing  committee  on  technical  subjects, 
such  as  changes  of  teachers ;  development  of  the  subject ;  fitting  class-rooms  for  draw- 
ing ;  selecting  examples  and  illustrations  for  teaching;  organizing  for  and  arranging 
exhibitions  of  pupils'  works,  which  for  six  years  were  annual,  now  only  triennial ; 
examining  and  reporting  to  the  drawing  committee  the  works  so  displayed;  giving, 
when  occasions  need  it,  general  lectures  to  the  day-school  teachersof  all  grades;  ref- 
eree, professionally,  to  the  drawing  committee  on  all  technical  matters  appertaining 
to  practical  teaching  and  drawing. 

(5, )  Incidentally  the  designing  of  examples  for  instruction  for  the  primary  and  gram- 
mar schools,  without  which  the  plan  of  instruction  could  not  have  been  carried  out. 

This  has  been  done.  The  high  and  evening  school  examples  have  been  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  are  now  being  given  in  the  high  school  normal  class,  though  not  yet  pub- 
lished, and  will  so  be  available  for  the  other  grades  more  advanced  or  higher. 

Change  of  dudes. — The  duties  have  been  constantly  changing  as  the  subject  has  de- 
veloped, and  new  wants  have  been  felt. 

Thus  the  class  instruction  which  will  be  inaugurated  in  the  high  and  grammar 
schools,  will  require  continual  assistance  and  supervision  from  him  in  those  grades 
for  most  of  the  teachers  will  be  new  in  the  work,  and  the  work  itself  is  a  new  devel- 
opment made  in  the  schools. 

Though  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  the  art  of  drawing  is  no  longer  necessary, 
normal  instruction  in  teaching  it  is  desirable,  especially  to  the  teachers  of  high  schools. 

The  board  of  supervisors  has  been  established  since  the  director  of  drawing  was 
appointed,  and  it  is  expected  that  he  will  in  future  act  with  them  iu  details  of  ad- 
ministration connected  with  drawing. 

Duties  in  the  future. — These  have  been  his  duties,  and,  except  so  far  as  revision  of 
the  school  system  may  demand,  they  will,  iu  the  main,  continue  to  be  the  same, 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  drawing  committee,  and  the  more  genecal  direc- 
tion of  the  school  committee. 

SUMMARY  OF  WORK  DONE  DURING  THE  PRESENT  YEAR,    1879-'80. 

Weekly  work. — (1)  Visited  and  examined  the  drawing  in  one  or  more  high  schools 
every  week. 

(2)  Whilst  they  have  been  open,  visited  and  examined  the  drawings  in  one  or 
more  evening  drawing  schools. 
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(Z)  Taught  in  the  normal  school  every  week. 

(4)  Given  one  original  lecture  to  high  school  teachers,  3  to  5.30  every  Wednesday 
afternoon.  Designed  and  given  them  also  a  series  of  original  specimen  lessons  for 
high-school  pupils  (not  published). 

General  work  during  the  year. — (1)  Drawn  up  a  new  programme  of  instruction  in 
drawing  for  the  board  of  supervisors,  arranging  the  programme  for  the  present  year. 
{Published  papers,  pages  47  to  60,  in  list  of  text  books  issued  this  year. ) 

(2)  Prepared  and  delivered  a  general  lecture  to  high  school  teachers,  written  120 
pages  of  MS. ;  addressed  primary  teachers,  and  consulted  with  some  primary  and 
grammar  school  teachers. 

(3)  Examined,  judged,  and  marked  the  drawings  of  every  evening  drawing  school, 
and  of  every  class,  18  classes. 

(4)  Drawn  up  a  complete  two  years'  course  of  study  for  the  evening  drawing  schools, 
as  they  are  to  be  reorganized  for  next  year. 

(5)  Written  a  report  called  for  by  school  committee,  which,  with  the  appendices, 
covers  300  pages  MS.     (To  be  presented  April  13,  IbSO.) 

(6)  Selected,  purchased,  and  prepared  for  use,  at  my  own  cost,  specimens  of  wall 
papers ;  and  gave  specimens  of  lace  ;  and  obtained,  by  gift,  specimens  of  tiles  and 
fabrics,  for  teaching  design  in  high  schools  and  evening  classes ;  gave  instructions  for 
their  use  by  teachers  and  distributed  them  to  the  schools. 

(7)  Held  frequent  consultations  and  correspondence  with  Mr.  Perkins,  and  with 
Dr.  Eliot,  about  drawing,  &c. ;  also,  with  some  teachers. 

To  finish  year. — (8)  Shall  have  to  prepare  examination  exercises  in  drawing  for  the 
normal  school,  teachers'  classes,  and  report  names  to  the  drawing  committee  to  ena- 
ble it  to  award  certificates  and  diplomas  to  teachers ;  prepare  examination  papers  for 
all  day  schools,  and  examine  the  exercises  of  the  high  schools,  for  final  report. 

I  have  spent  three  days  a  week,  of  at  least  eight  hours  a  day,  during  school  terms. 

WOEK  PROPOSED  FOU  KEXT  YEAK. 

Weekly  work.— (I)  Visit  and  examine,  work  and  consult  with  teachers  of  one  or  more 
high  schools  every  week. 

(3)  Visit  and  examine,  and  mark  students'  drawing  in  one  night  school  every  week. 

(3)  Teach  in. the  normal  school  every  week. 

(4)  Prepare  and  deliver  one  normal  lecture  to  teachers  every  week. 

GENERAL  WORE. 

(1)  General  supervision.  Assisting  the  high-school  teachers  to  do  without  special 
teachers  in  high  schools,  and  see  that  their  wort  is  done  as  planned  in  the  programme. 

(2)  Examining  schools,  classes,  and  teachers  in  season. 

(3)  Do  whatever  of  general  work  is  to  be  done  by  a  professional  art  instructor,  or 
which  I  cannot  know  at  present  until  it  is  needed. 

The  items  of  this  year's  work  will  show  what  I  have  done  this  year,  and  there  will 
be  as  much,  though  it  may  be  different  from  this,  next  year.  The  supervision  of  high 
schools  next  year  will  be  very  arduous,  and  the  examination,  week  by  week,  of  the 
evening  school  drawings  will  involve  great  time  and  labor. 

(4)  I  propose  to  do  whatever  I  am  required  to  do  by  the  drawing  committee  and 
board  of  supervisors,  on  three  days  of  the  week,  of  eight  hours  a  day. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  have  thus  given  as  full  an  account  of  this  whole  subject,  and  of  my  duties  in  ref- 
erence to  it,  as  the  limits  of  a  report  will  allow. 

I  have  shown  the  nature  of  the  work  I  came  here  to  do,  submitted  the  statistics 
which  will  enable  the  committee  to  see  whether  it  has  been  done  up  to  a  certain  stage 
or  not ;  have  defined  the  manner  in  which,  on  the  basis  of  my  present  eirg&gement,  I 
propose  to  complete  this  work. 
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I  am  more  anxious  than  any  other  person  can  possibly  he  that  the  committee  should 
review  this  subject,  and  my  work  in  connection  with  it,  and  try  it  by  the  test  of  worth 
and  on  the  standard  of  public  needs. 

-Between  the  committee  and  myself  there  has  been  mutual  trust,  and,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  scrupulous  adherence  to  a  common  agreement. 

I  submit  the  record  of  my  wort  in  the  past,  and  will,  if  allowed,  complete  it  with 
confidence  both  in  its  value  and  its  final  success. 

If,  in  the  development  of  this  question  of  education  for  industry,  it  has  become 
necessary  to  reconsider  the  original  terms  of  my  engagement,  and  to  change  the  con- 
ditions, I  am  more  than  satisfied. 

If  it  should  be  considered  advisable  to  more  closely  define  my  work,  or  change  its 
nature,  I  am  willing  to  consider  the  matter,  and  hear  the  proposal,  as  I  did  the  first, 
when  invited  to  do  so. 

The  committee  has  been  asked  to  decide  upon  my  work,  and  this  report  furnishes 
it  with  the  information  and  evidence  upon  which  a  sound  judgment  may  be  based. 

The  public  good  requires  that  it  should  either  pronounce  its  approval  of  the  work 
done  as  here  recorded,  aud  that  to  be  done  as  here  proposed — for  that  is  the  true 
ground  of  issue  between  the  public  and  the  committee — or  determine  that  a  mistake 
has  been  made  which  shall,  in  the  public  interests,  and  in  the  interests  of  education, 
be  remedied. 

By  either  decision  the  public  will  be  served ;  and,  in  deciding,  no  personal  interests 
should  be  considered. 

With  this  final  explanation,  I  submit  my  report  to  the  school  committee  of  the  city 
of  Boston,  with  the  confidence  an  honest  man  should  feel  when  his  work  is  examined 
by  his  employers,  to  be  condemned  or  approved. 

WALTER  SMITH, 
Director  of  Drawing  City  of  Boston  Public  Schools. 

April  13,  1880. 

The  only  reference  made  to  drawing  in  the  report  of  the  school  com- 
mittee for  1880  is  in  considering  the  evening  drawing  schools.  Of  these 
they  say : 

These  schools  were  established  under  a  statute  law,  and,  without  doubt,  are  a  source 
of  great  usefulness  to  those  who  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to 
improve  themselves,  or,  if  no  more,  to  learn  the  rudiments  in  such  departments  of 
drawing  as  they  can  turn  to  advantage  in  their  daily  avocations.  The  law  provides 
for  "instruction  in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing,"  and  it  is  a  question  if  it  be 
expedient  or  comprehended  in  the  purpose  of  these  schools,  to  go  beyond  those  limits, 
into  the  forms  of  higher  drawing  and  modelling.  It  is  presumable  that  a  portion  of 
the  pupils  attend  more  to  gratify  the  taste  or  love  for  drawing  than  to  make  use  of 
the  instruction  they  receive  in  their  business  pursuits.  If  so,  a  certain  expense  is  in- 
curred less  for  utility  than  to  please  a  fancy.  In  the  evening  drawing  schools  the 
time  given  to  each  pupil  attending  is,  on  the  average,  one-eighteenth  of  that  devoted 
to  pupils  in  the  day  schools.  It  is  evident  from  this  fact  that  the  comparative  cost  of 
the  evening  drawing  schools  is  quite  large.  Another  fact  should  be  stated  regarding 
these  schools.  Out  of  281  pupils  now  attending,  51  are  regular  pupils  of  the  day 
schools,  where  drawing  is  taught.  However  much  we  may  favor  the  study  of  draw- 
ing, are  we  justified  in  the  increased  expense  incurred  for  these  scholars  who  have  the 
benefit  of  this  instruction  in  the  day  schools  ? 

It  is  evident  from  these  passages  that  the  authors  of  this  report  are 
very  far  from  comprehending,  or,  perhaps,  from  valuing,  the  service 
which,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  first  promoted  the  founding  of  these 
schools,  they  were  expected  ultimately  to  render.  Their  usefulness  was 
first  in  aflfording  opportunities  for  instruction  to  those  mechanics  and 
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artisans  who  had  received  no  early  training  in  drawing;  bat  as  time 
went  on,  and  the  public  school  graduates,  or  advanced  pupils,  had  ob- 
tained in  the  day  schools  sufficient  elementary  knowledge  of  drawing 
to  enable  them  to  profit  by  the  evening  school  courses,  it  was  contem- 
plated that,  in  these  evening  schools,  they  would  learn  how  to  apply 
their  knowledge  to  industrial  purposes. 

This  was  to  be  the  great  and  crowning  utility  of  these  schools ;  but,, 
in  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  school  children  are  thus  utilizing  ihem,. 
the  school  committee  of  1880  find  cause  for  complaint! 

Such  instances  show  how  slowly  advance  is  made  even  in  the  most 
enlightened  communities,  and  how  all  movements  are  sure  at  times  tO' 
retrograde. 

In  the  report  of  the  director  of  drawing  for  this  very  year  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  purpose  was  to  raise  the  standard  of  these  schools,  a  pur- 
pose concurred  in  by  the  special  committee,  as  will  be  seen  in  their 
report  which  follows. 

That  part  of  the  report  relating  to  drawing,  as  it  gives  interesting 
extracts  from  the  recently  published  conclusions  of  European  experts,. 
who  have  examined  the  system  of  Professor  Smith  as  seen  in  the  Bos- 
ton schools  and  in  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  which  judg- 
ments are  of  value  to  all  who  take  interest  in  the  subject,  is  given  iu 
full. 

The  committee  recite  the  result  of  the  removal  of  special  teachers  in 
the  high  schools,  and  congratulate  the  city  that  at  last,  after  nine  years^ 
of  arduous  effort,  they  have  in  their  public  schools  a  consecutive  and 
harmonious  progressive  system  of  drawing,  extending  through  all  the 
grades;  they  call  attention  to  the  magnitude  of  the  work  accomplished 
by  the  director,  and  to  the  testimony  given  by  the  foreign  experts  to 
its  value  and  importance: 

In  compliance  with  existing  rules,  we  respectfally  submit  our  annual  report  upon 
drawing  and  music  in  the  public  schools,  although  the  first  of  these  studies  has  been 
so  recently  and  so  exhaustively  discussed  by  the  director  that  but  little  remains  to- 
be  said  either  about  the  past  or  present  policy  of  the  Board  regarding  it,  or  concern- 
ing the  facts  of  any  sort  connected  with  its  history  during  the  last  twelvemonth. 

DRAWING  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

With  the  present  term,  drawing  in  the  high  schools  took  a  new  departure.  There, 
as  previously  in  the  grammar  and  primary  schools,  it  is  now  tanght  by  the  regular 
teachers,  and  thus  the  long-contemplated  abandonment  of  special  iostruction  in  schools- 
of  all  grades  is  an  accomplished  fact.  In  order  to  fit  the  high  school  teachers  for  the 
coming  responsibility  as  far  as  possible,  the  director  of  drawing  held  weekly  classes 
at  the  Appleton-street  school  during  the  winter  and  spring,  at  which  he  lectured,  in  a 
highly  pi-actical  manner,  upon  the  five  subjects  taught  in  the  schools,  showing  not 
only  the  nature  and  scope  of  free-hand,  model,  memory  and  design,  geometrical  and 
perspective  drawing,  and  of  shading  with  point,  stump,  and  brush,  but  also  how  they 
should  be  taught.  Those  who  attended  filled  their  note  books  with  concise,  clearly 
expressed  definitions,  as  well  as  with  diagrams  copied  from  those  drawn  at  th© 
lectures  on  the  blackboard,  and  thus  carried  away  with  them  a  valuable  compen 
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4ium  of  the  director's  method  of  teaching,  to  be  referred  to  when  they  should  them- 
selves he  called  upon  to  assume  the  master's  place.  Such  lessons  are  to  be  continued 
during  the  coming  winter  and  spring,  in  order  that  the  regular  teachers  may  be  still 
further  fitted  for  the  task  which  they  are  now  called  upon  to  perform.  The  director 
also  proposes  to  keep  the  high  schools  under  constant  supervision,  with  the  view  of 
aiding  the  regular  teachers  by  his  advice  and  encouraging  them  by  his  presence.  By 
these  means  it  is  hoped  that  this  coming  year  of  trial  (for  such  it  will  be  to  many  who 
•doubt  their  their  own  knowledge  and  ability  to  carry  on  the  required  studies  satis- 
factorily) will  prove  less  arduous  than  some  persons  have  anticipated,  and  that  it 
may  lead  to  a  success  which  will  fully  justify  the  adopted  policy  of  discontinuing 
special  instruction  in  the  high  schools.  The  table  printed  on  page  15  of  the  director's 
report  (Doc.  No.  7)  shows  that  out  of  74  high  school  teachers,  30  have  received  a  full 
•diploma,  certifying  that  they  have  passed  examinations  in  the  five  subjects,  that  15 
have  passed  in  two,  three,  or  four  subjects,  and  29  in  no  subject  or  but  in  one.  As  the 
lesult  of  this  instruction  given  to  the  high  school  teachers,  upon  the  third  or  high 
school  grade,  we  are  able  to  record  the  qualification,  by  drawings  made  and  examina- 
tions passed,  of  the  following  number  of  teachers  in  several  schools :  English  High 
■School,  o  ;  Girls'  High  School,  2 ;  Dorchester  High  School,  2  ;  Brighton  high  school,  1. 

lu  addition  to  these  we  have  in  the  Girls'  High,  East  Boston  High,  Roxbury  High, 
and  West  Roxbury  High  Schools,  regular  teachers  who  hold  a,  still  higher  grade  of 
certificate  to  teach  drawing,  viz. ,  the  fourth  or  special  drawing  teacher's  certificate. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  Charlestown  High  School,  all  the  high  schools  are 
now  amply  provided  with  teachers.  Where  no  master  or  teacher  specially  qualified 
to  take  charge  of  the  drawing  department  already  existed,  the  want  was  supplied  by 
an  exchange  between  two  schools  of  one  teacher  for  another,  and  in  the  West  Rox- 
"bury  High  School,  by  making  use  of  a  portion  of  the  time  of  the  normal-school  draw- 
ing teacher.  Through  these  arrangements  your  committee  hopes  that  on  the  eom- 
pletionofthe  present  term  drawing  will  not  be  found  to  have  retrograded  in  the 
high  schools  in  consequence  of  the  new  conditions  under  which  it  has  been  carried  on, 
and  that  both  from  an  educational  and  an  economical  point  of  view,  drawing  in  the 
"high  schools  under  the  regular  teachers  will  be  ultimately  better  taught  than  it  ever 
lias  been  under  special  teachers.  We,  however,  think  that  in  high  schools  conducted 
on  the  departmental  system,  such  as  the  English  High  and  the  Girls'  High,  some  person 
from  among  the  regular  teachers,  specially  qualified  to  teach  drawing,  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  it,  and  this  because  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  advanced 
■classes  can  only  be  directed  by  trained  hands.  Why  should  there  not  be  a  master  of 
drawing  in  a  departmental  school  as  well  as  a  drill-master  or  a  master  of  mathematics  ? 
Would  the  principle  involved  be  more  violated  by  the  one  than  it  is  by  the  other  t 
In  this  matter,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  question  of  the  wisest  use  of  the  teacher's  time 
should  be  considered,  and  we  believe  that  it  would  save  time  and  waste  of  effort  to 
put  the  work  of  teaching  drawing  into  the  hands  of  one  person  in  sueh  schools,  rather 
-than  to  assign  it  partially  to  several  teachers,  who  might  be  better  employed  in 
■teaching  other  subjects,  of  which  they  have  greater  knowledge. 

FREE  EVENING  DRAWING  SCHOOLS. 

While  the  director  of  drawing  in  his  late  report  to  the  school  board  advocated  the 
reform  in  the  high  schools  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking,  he  also  offered  a 
plan  of  instruction,  on  the  basis  of  class  work,  a  two  years'  course,  and  professional 
teaching  in  the  free  evening  drawing  schools,  together  with  new  regulations  calcu- 
lated to  insure  regular  attendance  and  more  systematic  work.  A  change  in  all  these 
matters  had  long  been  considered  desirable,  but  until  the  scheme  was  fully  matured  it 
aeemed  better  not  to  attempt  it.  Here  the  director's  knowledge  and  experience  came 
fully  into  play,  showing  how  important  it  is  for  the  day  as  well  as  the  evening  schools 
to  have  someoneperson  at  the  head  of  the  whole  department  capable  of  planning  courses 
of  study,  of  testing  the  work  done  by  the  teachers  as  well  as  by  the  pupils,  and  of 
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doing  ill  general  for  drawing  what  tlie  supervisors  are  called  upon  to  do  for  other 
branches  with  which  thoy  are  more  especially  familiar.  Such  work  the  drawing 
committee  cannot  undertake.  It .  judges  plans  when  proposed,  and  in  case  of  ap- 
proval recommends  them  for  adoption,  but  it  does  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  originate 
them  ;  it  praises  or  condemns  accomplished  work,  but  it  does  not  undertake  to  teach 
how  to  do  it.  These  important  duties  are  not  within  the  competency  of  any  commit- 
tee, and  can  only  be  discharged  by  a  specialist,  whose  life  has  been  spent  in  teaching 
and  planning  schemes  of  instruction. 

The  new  plan  of  instruction  for  the  free  evening  drawing  schools  forms  an  integral 
part  of  the  entire  system  adopted  for  day  and  evening  schools.  It  is  so  nearly  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  high  schools,  that  u,  pupil  on  leaving  the  grammar  school, 
whether  he  enters  a  high  school  or  an  evening  drawing  school,  will  continue  the 
study  of  drawing  from  the  same  point,  and  by  a  similar  course,  to  more  advanced 
stages.  The  evening  school  plan  is  arranged  for  a  two  years'  course  of  class  instruc- 
tion by  lectures  and  demonstrations.  The  first  year's  course  is  elementary  and  gen- 
eral for  all  students ;  that  of  the  second,  applied  elective  in  free-hand  design,  machine 
drawing,  building  construction,  and  ship-draughting.  As  arranged — and  the  remark 
applies  to  the  high-school  course  as  well — the  programme  is  of  that  character  which 
best  suits  the  field  properly  occupied  by  such  schools.  The  city  should  neither 
attempt  to  give  a  purely  artistic  education,  such  as  may  bo  obtained  at  the  school  of 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  nor  a  strictly  scientitic  one,  like  that  offered  to  students  at 
the  Institute  of  Technology.  Its  legitimate  province  lies  between  the  two,  and  touches 
the  confines  of  each.  Thus,  what  is  learned  in  the  city  schools  of  underlying  prin- 
ciples, methods  of  work,  the  handling  of  implements,  &c.,  whether  pertaining  to  the 
free-hand  or  the  mechanical  department,  will  be  fouud  useful  to  students,,  whether 
they  enter  the  artistic  or  the  scientific  schools  on  leaving  the  city  schools,  or  if,  in- 
stead of  entering  either,  thoy  become  wood-carvers,  builders,  mechanics,  or  handi- 
craftsmen of  any  sort. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  free  evening  drawing  schools  have  not  been  strictly  con- 
fined to  this  their  legitimate  field  ;  class  instruction  has  not  been  uniform,  and  much 
individual  instruction,  according  to  the  choice  of  the  pupil,  has  been  given.  Now 
we  are  to  have  uniformity  of  class  teaching  and  a  fixed  system  of  instruction.  With 
this,  and  the  more  regular  attendance  insured  by  the  new  regulations,  we  may  con- 
fidently expect  great  improvement  in  work,  and  great  increase  of  usefulness  in  the 
right  direction. 

THE   ENTIRE   SYSTEM. 

From  the  lowest  classes  in  the  primary  schools  to  the  most  advanced  in  the  high  and 
evening  schools,  we  now  have  a  progressive  course,  pointing  in  one  direction,  pursu- 
ing one  aim  by  one  system.  If  we  have  taken  nine  years  to  reach  this  end,  it  is  be- 
cause the  way  was  unexplored,  and  the  methods  of  procedure  necessarily  tentative. 
We  feel  obliged  to  insist  upon  this,  because  we  do  not  think  that  the  novelty  of  the 
experiment  is  sufficiently  realized,  or  the  consequent  difficulties  justly  estimated,  save 
by  those  who  know  what  has  been  or  is  now  being  attempted  elsewhere.  Even  those 
■who  are  especially  conversant  with  its  details  do  not  realize  fully  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  done  in  Boston  since  the  present  director  undertook  it,  until  some  foreign 
testimony  throws  a  sudden  light  upon  it,  and  encourages  perseverauce  in  a  course 
which  impartial  eyes  view  favorably.  Last  year  we  were  favored  with  a  visit  from 
an  accomplished  French  artist,  sent  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  to  observe 
and  report  upon  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  United  States.  We  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived his  report ;  but  the  following  extract  from  a  letter,  written  on^the  eve  of  his 
departure,  will  suffice  to  show  what  we  may  expect  to  find  in  it  concerning  our  Bos- 
ton system. 

FOREIGN  OPINION. 

After  expressing  the  pleasure  he  received  from  visiting  some  of  the  public  schools, 
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'  in  which  "  he  found  tho  application  of  ideas  entirely  in  harmony  with  his  peisonal 
convictions,"  M.  E^gamey  goes  on  to  say: 

"  Without  entering  into  the  detailed  examination  of  a  method  which  I  have  not  yet 
had  the  time  to  study  seriously,  I  bear  witness  to  the  fact,  that  by  it  the  means  have 
been  found  to  teach  the  elements  of  drawing  to  sixty  thousand  children  without  the 
aid  of  special  instructors,  and  I  applaud  this  result.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  problem 
thus  resolved  has  been  answered  once  for  all,  and  can  nowhere  meet  with  opposition, 
save  from  those  persons  who  deny  the  general  importance  of  drawing,  and  refuse  to  it 
the  place  accorded  to  music  in  primary  instruction." 

FRENCH  METHODS. 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  state,  that  the  mission  of  M.  R^gamey  is  but  one  of  the  many 
evidences  of  the  awakened  anxieties  of  France  on  the  subject  of  drawing  as  a  part  of 
general  education.  On  the  28th  of  November,  1878,  M.  Bardoux,  the  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  proclaimed  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  at  Versailles,  "that  hence- 
forth drawing  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  indispensable  elements  of  general  edu- 
cation," and  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  among  the  five  hundred  deputies 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  France — 

"Not  a  single  person  (says  M.  Havard,  in  his  remarkable  letter  on  instruction  in 
the  fine  arts)  rose  to  declare  that  drawing,  and  consequently  the  fine  arts,  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  political  organization  of  a  country ;  that  to  teach  them  is  unneces- 
sary ;  that  they  play  no  part  in  the  progress  of  civilization  or  in  the  development  of 
the  vita.1  forces  of  a  people." 

What  the  minister  advocated  is  what  we  advocate,  and  this  is  fully  expressed  in 
the  words  of  the  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Paris,  "that  in 
our  day  every  one  should  know  how  to  draw,  as  they  know  how  to  read  and  write ; 
and  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  advantage  and  utility  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween drawing  and  writing."  At  the  present  time  drawing  in  France  is  obligatory 
in  seventy-nine  lyceums,  two  hundred  and  sixty  colleges,  and  ninety-eight  primary 
normal  schools,  for  girls  as  well  as  boys.  We  have  before  us  the  report  of  a  discourse 
entitled  "  Drawing  taught  like  writing,"  delivered  in  1879  before  the  Society  of  Ele- 
mentary Instruction  in  Paris,  by  M,  fimile  Eeiber,  an  architect  of  distinction,  as  also 
a  circular  treating  of  "The  immediate  introduction  of  instruction  in  drawing  into 
the  primary  schools.''  In  the  latter  we  read,  in  answer  to  the  proposed  question, 
"  What  measures  are  to  be  taken  to  insure  it  in  forty  thousand  communal  schools  for 
which  teachers  are  wanting  ?  "  Let  us  make  use  of  the  forty  thousand  primary  teach- 
ers. Here  we  would  ask,  is  not  this  what  we  have  done  on  a  smaller  scale  ?  So 
again  to  question  number  eleven,  What  kind  of  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the 
adopted  formula  ?    M.  Eeiber  answers : 

" '  Learn  to  draw  as  you  learn  to  read  and  write.' "  ' '  'Writing  being  a  kind  of  draw- 
ing, and  primary  school  instruction  admitting  only  of  a  generalized  practice  of 
graphic  notation,  or,  in  other  words,  the  writing  of  forms,  what  we  must  teach  is 
the  writing  of  all  forms  in  nature  in  all  their  positions,  and  for  these  nature  her- 
self furnishes  models.  Such  a  system  of  instruction  will  teach  everybody  to  see  cor- 
rectly, and  thus  speedily  raise  the  level  of  our  national  system  of  instruction.' "  In 
this  primary  school  we  must  teach  the  practical  knowledge  of  forms,  and  as  the  gen- 
eration of  forms  results  from  an  aggregation  of  scientific  immutable  laws  which  reg- 
ulate the  combination  of  lines,  the  scientific  synthesis  of  these  laws  must  serve  us  as 
a  general  method  for  teaching  drawing;  or,  in  other  words,  the  writing  of  forms  in 
the  primary  schools." 

It  is  now  thirty  years  since  M.  le  Comte  de  Laborde,  in  his  report  on  tlie  London 
Universal  Exposition,  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  teaching  drawing  like  writing.  In 
France  it  was  not  felt  until  two  years  ago,  seven  years  after  it  had  been  adopted  by 
us  in  the  Boston  schools.    We  then  declared  that  primary  instruction  in  drawing  was 
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in  no  wise  connected  with  art  drawing ;  or,  in  other  words,  that,  to  borrow  M.  Rei- 
bers  words, it  was  a  purely  pedagogical  question.    He  adds  in  a  note: 

"  We  shall  end  by  learning  that  primary  instruction  in  drawing,  or  the  writing  of 
forms,  no  more  belongs  to  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  than  ordinary  writing  belongs 
to  the  Academy  of  Inscription  and  Belles-Lettres,  or  geography  to  the  Bureau  of 
Longitude." 

To  conclude  this  section  of  our  report,  we  may  refer  to  the  course  of  graded  in- 
struction in  drawing,  prepared  by  L.  D'Henriet,  for  French  primary  schools,  in 
accordance  with  the  articles  of  the  new  oflBcial  programmes.  The  books  or  pamphlets 
are  three  in  number.  Number  one,  entitled  Linear  Drawing,  deals  with  simple  lines, 
straight  and  curved,  and  geometrical  forms,  and  contains  both  figures  and  explana- 
tory text.  Number  two,  entitled  Ornamental  Drawing,  contains  elementarydesigns 
ased  on  geometrical  shapes.  Number  three,  called  Imitative  Drawing,  that  is,  drawing 
in  which  the  apparent  form  of  object  is  to  be  imitated  by  the  pupil,  contains  figures 
of  common  objects,  such  as  pitchers,  vases,  candlesticks,  &c.,  and  also  simple  plant 
forms. 

Any  one  who  will  compare  our  own  elementary  text  books  of  instruction  with  the 
French  books  of  the  same  grade  will  at  once  see  that  the  system  is  identical ;  but  as 
these  are  of  recent  date,  and  our  own  have  now  been  in  use  for  a  long  period,  we  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  most  artistic  people  in  Europe  have,  by  a  similar 
process  of  reasoning,  arrived  at  an  identical  stand-point,  and  have  adopted  similar 
methods. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee. 

CHARLES  C.  PERKINS,  Chairman. 
October  23,  1880. 

The  summer  of  1881  saw  the  termination  of  official  relations  between 
the  director  of  drawing  and  the  Boston  schools.  The  report  of  the 
school  committee  for  that  year  contains  no  reference  to  drawing  except 
incidentally  under  the  topic  of  ''Industrial  Education,"  The  volume 
contains  no  report  from  the  committee  on  drawing  and  music. 

The  report  of  1880  urged  strenuously  the  establishment  of  free  schools 
of  industrial  education,  as  a  matter  of  simple  justice  to  the  graduates  of 
the  grammar  schools  who  did  not  intend  to  pursue  a  mercantile  or  pro- 
fessional calling.  The  appropriations  for  such  purposes  rest  with  the 
common  council.  The  remarks  of  the  school  committee  on  this  topic 
in  the  report  of  1881  follow.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  regard  drawing 
as  an  established  study  and  recognize  its  direct  relation  to  industrial 
training. 

The  persistence  of  the  school  committee  in  its  yearly  eflforts  and  recom- 
mendations shows  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  vitality  and  strength  in 
this  movement  for  supplementing  the  schools  by  technical  industrial 
training. 

The  school  committee  has  again  repeated  its  formal  vote  of  desire  to  test  the  feasi- 
bility of  imparting  to  grammar  scholars  some  of  the  elements  of  mechanical  skill  by 
whose  final  application  so  many  of  them  must,  by  and  by,  earn  their  daily  bread.  The 
term  industry,  as  applied  to  manual  labor,  is  far  too  large  to  be  adequately  compre- 
hended under  any  use  of  carpenters',  machinists',  or  blacksmiths'  tools.  These  are 
but  portions  of  a  vast  field,  which  only  a  great  number  of  special  schools  could  make 
any  pretension  of  properly  traversing.  But  it  is  possible  to  meet  some  of  the  com- 
plaints which  are  so  t^^V^fffyi!t}^d^^l\)f}tf'6§WfP^^  ^^  ^^  exclusively  intellectual 
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as  to  unfit  the  majority  of  youth  for  entering  heartily  into  the  ranks  of  manual  labor, 
by  directing  certain  pursuits  of  the  school  hour  to  the  especial  end  of  training  the  hand 
and  the  eye ;  so  that,  whatever  the  future  occupation  of  the  child,  he  shall  not  be 
utterly  awkward  and  helpless  in  the  every-day  responsibilities  of  earning  his  living. 
Education  may  and  ought  to  help  youth  to  be  self-reliant  and  "handy,"  as  a  mere 
bookish  student  is  not  likely  to  be. 

The  eminent  success  of  the  sewing  instruction  in  the  girls'  school — a  branch  of 
school  work  for  a  long  time  looked  upon  with  great  distrust  by  most  persons  who  had 
given  any  thought  to  matters  of  education — has  afforded  convincing  evidence  that  it 
is  possible  to  impart  special  manual  skill  without  interfering  with  the  established 
routine  of  study.  The  teaching  of  industrial  drawing,  now  pretty  firmly  seated 
among  the  essentials  of  instruction,  is  quite  within  the  line  of  training  for  the  prac- 
tical life  of  the  manual  worker.  And  so  those  who  have  watched  the  shop-work  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  the  smaller  experiment  of  the  Boston 
Industrial  School  Association,  in  teaching  boys  the  manipulations  of  a  few  varieties 
of  mechanics'  tools,  from  which  training  some  have  been  known  to  go  into  successful 
positions  in  trades,  have  continued  to  feel,  notwithstanding  the  disapproval  of  their 
plans  by  the  money-appropriating  authorities,  that  it  would  be  no  unwise  venture  to 
devote  a  small  portion  of  the  week  in  a  few  boys'  grammar  schools  to  an  experiment 
of  using  hammers,  saws,  chisels,  and  like  tools,  under  a  competent  instructor,  with 
the  design  of  enlarging  the  work  as  fast  as  its  smaller  operations  should  be  shown  to 
be  of  advantage. 

A  proposition  of  this  sort,  a  few  years  ago,  was  heartily  welcomed  by  some  of  the 
most  sagacious  teachers,  as  promising  much  good,  while  presenting  few  disadvant- 
ages. ^ 

KEPOKT,  1883. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  committee  on  dra'wing 
and  music  give  the  latest  published  official  accounts  of  the  condition 
of  drawing  in  the  Boston  schools.  Pull  credit  is  awarded  to  the  excel- 
lent foundation  established  for  the  successful  development  of  the  study 
by  the  early  efforts  of  Walter  Smith : 

As,  since  the  spring  of  1881,  the  drawing  department  has  had  but  one  executive 
officer,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  committee,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  drawing  had  been  as  thoroughly  supervised  as  it  was  when  the  director  was 
assisted  by  four  or  five  special  instructors  in  the  work  of  inspecting  classes,  deliver- 
ing lectures,  holding  examinations,  &c.,  since  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  one  man 
to  accomplish  an  amount  of  work  amply  sufficient  to  occupy  the  time  of  six  well- 
qualified  persons.  Meanwhile,  although  the  sphere  of  work  has  been  constantly  widen- 
ing, no  encouragement  is  given  to  hope  that  the  executive,  now  reduced  to  the  low- 
est possible  point,  will  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  demands  made  upon  it.* 

What  could  be  done  under  present  arrangements  has  been  done  by  the  director  and 
the  committee,  and  the  result  of  examinations,  with  other  details,  given  in  this  re- 
port, show  that  good,  if  not  equally  abundant,  results  have  been  attained.  Obliged 
to  discharge  the  multifarious  duties  of  teaching,  supervising,  examining,  and  inspect- 
ing, in  schools  of  all  grades,  as  well  as  to  deliver  normal  lectures,  prepare  certificates, 
tabulate  the  results  of  examinations,  visit  primary  schools,  and  make  written  reports 
of  his  visits  to  the  committee,  as  well  as  to  attend  the  free  evening  drawing  schools, 
hold  annual  examinations  in  them,  organize  an  annual  exhibition  of  the  work  done 
and  to  be  always  ready  to  inform  the  committee  on  all  matters  relating  to  his  depart- 
ment, the  director,  whose  position  is  analogous  to  that  of  a  general  obliged  to  con- 
duct a  campaign  without  subordinate  officers,  is  charged  with  an  excess  of  work, 
which,  however  able  and  conscientious  he  may  be,  precludes  thoroughness.      His 

*  Mr.  Henrv  Hitchings  w"^'=°-''^i*a^ttttjo£jajcawina  at_ this  time. 
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services  are,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  of  great  value,  and,  indeed 
absolutely  indispensable  for  the  maintenance  of  the  study  as  a  branch  of  instruction. 
More  than  he  has  done  cannot  be  done  without  the  aid  of  several  special  instructors, 
whose  reappointment  would  greatly  strengthen  him  and  assist  the  committee. 

That  we  are  able  to  carry  on  drawing  so  successfully  as  we  do  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances is  due  to  the  past,  which  gave  us  a  sound  system  of  instruction,  trained 
many  teachers  in  the  practise  of  free-hand  and  model  drawing,  taught  the  principles 
of  design,  substituted  true  for  false  models  as  objects  of  study,  and  both  perfected 
and  equipped  the  free  evening  drawing  schools,  which  deservedly  rank  among  the 
most  useful  institutions  of  the  city. 

Were  the  regular  teachers  equally  well  qualified  to  teach  drawing,  the  results 
would  be  uniformly  good,  for  there  is  little  or  no  difference  in  the  ability  of  the  pupils 
to  receive  and  profit  by  instruction.  No  difficulty  is  found  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gramme in  classes  under  the  care  of  well-qualified  teachers ;  and  the  director's  testi- 
mony, given  in  a  recent  report  to  the  committee,  seems  to  prove  that  the  quality  of 
work  done  by  the  pupils  depends  chiefly  upon  the  quality  of  the  instrnction  given  to 
them.  In  one  primary  district,  at  the  last  examination,  he  reports  20  failures  in  a 
class  of  49,  only  1  in  a  class  of  47,  and  no  failure  in  a  class  of  50.  In  a  second  dis- 
trict he  mentions  16  failures  in  a  class  of  31,  and  but  17  in  the  remaining  classes, 
whose  aggregate  number  was  234. 

Admitting,  then,  as  these  facts  authorize  us  to  admit,  that  results  depend  chiefly 
upon  the  teacher,  and  knowing  that  the  quality  of  instruction  varies  considerably, 
it  would  seem  wise  to  suit  the  programme  to  the  average,  rather  than,  as  at  present, 
to  exceptional  capacity.  To  this  end  we  should  advise  the  simplification  of  the  text- 
books by  the  elimination  of  some  definitions  as  too  abstruse,  of  a  number  of  examples 
as  too  difficult,  and  of  others  which,  as  all  cannot  be  used  in  the  time  allowed  for 
drawing,  crowd  the  book  pages  to  no  purpose.  Thus  reduced,  the  text  books  would 
still  include  enough  of  geometry,  free-hand,  design,  and  perspective  to  make  up  a 
fairly  representative  course,  calculated  to  teach  pupils  how  to  represent  form  cor- 
rectly, and  how  to  combine  plat  forms  on  a  geometrical  basis  in  design. 

In  regard  to  the  study  of  perspective,  as  at  present  planned,  we  are  altogether  of 
the  director's  opinion,  expressed  in  the  following  paragraph  from  the  report  already 
referred  to : 

"  The  theory  of  perspective  is  an  important  factor  in  teaching  model  and  objeot 
drawing,  and  instruction  in  it  is  absolutely  essential ;  but  the  time  now  spent  in 
working  out  a  large  number  of  problems  in  scientific  perspective  might  be  better 
emploped  in  obtaining  a  clearer  comprehension  of  the  theory  of  perspective,  and  in 
additional  practise  in  drawing  from  models  and  objects." 

Were  this  advice  followed,  and  geometric  perspective  altogether  omitted,  we  think 
that  the  programme  would  be  far  more  satisfactory  than  at  present.  For  the  proper 
teaching  of  design  we  stand  in  need  of  a  short  manual,  containing  a  clear  and  con- 
cise statement  of  jirinciples.  This  would  lead  to  uniform  methods  of  instruction, 
and  promote  sound  results.  We  subjoin  the  director's  report  of  examinations  in  day 
and  evening  schools.     »     »     » 

FREE  EVENING  DRAWING  SCHOOLS. 

Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that,  to  make  the  evening  drawing  schools  com- 
pletely serviceable,  they  should  offer  facilities  to  wood  and  stone  carvers  for  model- 
ling. It  might  be  difficult  to  do  so  in  all ;  but  in  one  at  least,  as,  for  instance,  at  that 
in  the  Latin  School  building,  the  demand  for  a  modelling  class  is  imperative.  As  the 
rooms  now  appropriated  are  crowded,  at  least  one  more  room  would  have  to  be  fitted 
up  in  the  building;  and,  as  there  are  nowseveral  vacant  rooms  on  the  same  floor,  the 
committee  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  one  of  them  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  present  term  has  opened  most  satisfactorily  in  these  schools.  Most  of 
them  have  a  number  of  candidates  waiting  for  admission  when  vacancies  may  occur. 
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At  Tennyson  street  the  attendance  has  heen  as  high  as  127  per  night,  -with  an  aver- 
age of  100.  The  regular  and  average  attendance  at  Warren  avenue  Is  still  higher ; 
and  at  Eoxbury  and  Charlestown  the  classes  are  full  and.  increasing.  The  East  Bos- 
ton school,  which  had  to  be  closed  last  year  for  want  of  proper  accommodations,  is 
shortly  to  be  reopened  in  Stephenson  block,  corner  of  Meriden  street  and  Central 
Square,  in  well-situated  premises,  hired  by  the  city  on  a  long  lease. 

The  concluding  portion  of  their  report,  which  describes  the  recent 
movement  in  England  for  embellishing  school  rooms  with  art  objects, 
will  be  found  in  the  opening  chapter  of  Part  II  of  this  report,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  account  of  the  collection  of  casts  in  the  Newton  Street 
Girls'  High  School  of  Boston. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
DRAWING  IN  OTHER  STATES. 

Brief  accounts  of  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  drawing  in  Maine,  New  Yort 
Ohio,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  space  requisite  for  detailing  the  history  of  this  movement  in 
Massachusetts,  from  its  earliest  inception,  of  necessity  precludes  like 
details  of  the  steps  taken  by  other  communities. 

Two  States  have  followed  the  example  of  Massachusetts  in  legislation 
in  regard  to  the  study  of  drawing,  and  in  Maine  and  in  New  York,  it  is 
now  in  the  list  of  studies  which  are  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in 
the  public  schools.  A  brief  account  of  the  movement  in  these  States 
follows. 

In  each  will  be  noticed  the  omission  of  one  of  the  most  important  fea- 
tures in  the  Massachusetts  plan — that  is,  the  special  school  for  the 
thorough  training  of  art  masters,  fully  qualified  to  introduce  and  super- 
vise the  new  study  in  the  schools  of  towns  and  cities. 

A  normal  art  school  is  essential  to  the  full  success  of  the  experiment; 
until  this  is  provided,  there  may  be  makeshifts  and  temporary  provision 
for  some  instruction  to  the  teachers,  but  there  never  can  be  that  thor- 
ough systematic  training  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  successful 
execution  of  the  plan  of  providing,  by  means  of  free  public  instruc- 
tion in  all  the  schools,  such  art  training  as  shall  result  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  industries  and  manufactures  of  the  country. 

While  it  would  not  be  possible,  from  lack  of  space,  even  in  this  ex- 
tended Keport,  to  give,  at  length,  accounts  of  the  efforts  made  by  many 
cities  and  towns  in  the  country  to  introduce  this  study,  in  order  to  meet 
the  demand  for  a  more  practical  education  in  the  schools,  it  has  been 
thought  advisable  to  recite  the  methods  adopted  in  a  few  cities  and 
towns  outside  of  Massachusetts ;  partly,  to  show  how  general  was  the 
conviction  of  the  necessity  for  some  modification  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
public  schools,  and  also  how  successfully  experiments  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  new  study  had  resulted  in  different  communities. 

It  was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  single  communities  in  Maine,  and 
in  I*Tew  York,  that  ultimate  State  action  was  brought  about. 

The  favorable  verdicts  of  the  educational  ofScials  on  the  result  of  the 
introduction  of  drawing  in  the  schools  of  Milwaukee,  and  several  other 
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cities,  were  widely  circulated,  and,  for  that  reason,  are  not  referred  to 
here  further  than  to  note  the  fact  that  the  school  authorities  of  these 
Western  cities  were  as  well  satisfied  as  to  the  value  and  feasibility  of 
this  new  movement,  as  were  those  of  the  leading  cities  of  Massachusetts. 

It  has  been  found  possible  to  give  a  sufliciently  comprehensive  though 
concise  account  of  the  movement  in  the  State  of  Maine  which  resulted 
in  the  passage  of  a  law  similar  to  that  of  Massachusetts. 

The  material  for  giving  a  like  historj'  of  the  movement  resulting  in  the 
legislative  action  of  the  State  of  Ifew  York  is  not  available.  It  seems, 
in  fact,  to  have  been  urged  on  the  legislature  by  individuals  rather  than 
by  formal  bodies;  and,  indeed,  incited  by  the  example  of  Massachu- 
setts, many  cities  and  towns  had,  in  advance  of  legislative  action,  in- 
itiated the  movement  in  their  own  communities,  so  that  the  members 
of  the  legislature  were,  in  many  cases,  well  informed  from  personal  ob- 
servation, and  needed  no  further  argument  to  induce  their  action. 

One  example  may  here  suffice.  In  the  inland  cjty  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
interest  in  this  study  was  early  manifested,  and  the  official  action  of 
the  city  educational  authorities  in  introducing  the  study  in  the  high 
school,  even  preceded  the  action  of  the  Boston  authorities  in  calling 
Walter  Smith  from  England.  An  interesting  account  of  this  experi- 
ment, followed  by  a  report  uprfn  the  subsequent  introduction  of  the 
study  into  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  precedes  the  statement  of  the 
official  promulgation,  by  State  Superintendent  Gilmour,  of  the  passage 
of  the  law  in  regard  to  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  his  directions  in  accordance  therewith. 

The  study  was  soon  introduced  in  many  of  the  cities  and  larger  towns 
of  the  State.  In  so  far  as  the  act  was  mandatory  upon  the  normal 
schools,  a  comprehension  of  the  necessities  of  the  case  was  shown ;  but 
the  legislature  did  not  rise  to  an  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing one  or  more  formal  art  schools ;  yet,  if  they  wished  the  study  to 
extend  successfully  throughout  the  State,  the  establishment  of  such 
schools  would  seem  an  essential  prerequisite. 

In  New  York  City,  Cooper  Union  endeavored  to  meet  the  demand  for 
trained  teachers  by  instituting  a  normal  class,  which  still  exists,  and 
has  done  good  service  for  the  State.  Brief  statements  of  the  recent  con- 
dition of  drawing  in  the  city  schools  follow. 

Eeports  of  the  efibrts  made  in  the  cities  of  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  with  a  somewhat  detailed  history  of  the  experience  of  the  public 
schools  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  latter  in  part  kindly  furnished  me  by 
Professor  Gooduough,  are  given. 

A  full  account  of  the  successful  methods  adopted  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  which  I  have  watched  with  interest  from  their  first  incep- 
tion, close  this  i^art  of  the  report. 

The  accounts  of  these  experiments  in  so  widely  separated  communi- 
ties are  to  be  regarded  as  supplementing  the  Massachusetts  experience 
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and  as  demonstrating  that  any  community  will  be  fully  justified  in  mak- 
ing similar  efforts. 

In  addition  to  these  detailed  statements,  a  large  mass  of  testimony, 
collated  from  the  official  reports  of  school  and  educational  officials  in 
many  States,  has  been  brought  together,  and  is  presented  in  the  chapter 
following  this ;  the  whole  comprising  a  valuable  compendium  of  the 
results  of  actual  experiments,  and  a  variety  of  suggestions  by  persons 
well  qualified  to  form  and  utter  opinions  upon  educational  topics. 

The  information  thus  compiled  illustrates  many  of  the  phases  of  the 
present  agitation  in  regard  to  a  modification  of  the  former  system  of 
instruction  in  the  public  schools,  while  the  details  of  methods  adopted 
and  of  results  attained,  can  hardly  fail  to  form  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  of  the  modifi- 
cation of  education  by  the  introduction  of  industrial,  artistic,  and  tech- 
nical features. 

DRAWING  IN   THE   STATE   OF   MAINE. 

The  example  of  Massachusetts  in  thus  endeavoring  to  direct  the  ele- 
mentary education  of  the  public  schools  towards  the  improvement  of 
the  industries  of  the  commonwealth,  was  not  lost  upon  the  neighboring 
State  of  Maine,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Annual 
Eeport  for  1870,  made  by  Warren  Johnson,  State  superintendaut  of 
common  schools : 

The  natural  features  of  Maine  plainly  indicate  that  her  field  of  activities  lies  chiefly 
in  the  industrial  pursuits.  Her  climatic  conditions,  her  vast  reservoirs  of  power  hid 
among  the  elevated  hill  and  mountain  basins,  the  substantial  ledge  foundations  over 
which  this  power  is  precipated  by  its  own  gravity  towards  the  sea,  the  cheapness  and 
proximity  of  building  material,  the  accessibility  to  the  chief  water  powers,  all  indi- 
cate what  Maine  ought  to  be — a  manufacturing  State.  The  school-room  work  should 
contribute  to  success  in  this  direction.  The  course  of  study  and  the  methods  of  in- 
struction should  be  such  as  to  develop  and  direct  strongly  the  inventive  and  con- 
structive faculties  of  the  mind,  especially  training  the  eye  to  the  nicest  observation, 
and  the  hand  to  the  most  delicate  manipulations.  Probably  no  branch  contributes 
more  directly  to  the  latter  results  than  drawing  in  its  several  branches.  Free-hand 
and  mechanical  drawing  are  especially  desirable  in  our  schools,  the  former  for  pri- 
mary school  children,  the  latter  for  pupils  in  attendance  at  grammar  and  high  schools, 
and  for  adults  in  private  or  evening  schools.  Drawing  has  been  made  one  of  the  com- 
mon school  branches  in  Massachusetts,  and  much  attention  is  being  paid  to  its  in- 
troduction in  the  various  schools  in  manufacturing  centres.  Into  these  schools  are 
attracted  not  only  the  youth  within  school  age,  but  young  men  and  women  from  the 
various  shops  and  manufacturing  establishments.  An  account  of  the  happy  results 
from  these  eiforts  to  educate  and  refine  the  tastes  of  our  common  artisans  would  be 
both  pertinent  and  interesting,  but  must  be  omitted  at  present. 

To  direct  the  attention  of  teachers  and  educators  towards  this  subject  the  services 
of  Prof.  John  S.  Woodman,  Chandler  Scientific  School,  Dartmouth  College,  were  se- 
cured last  fall  in  a  few  of  our  county  institutes.  Professor  Woodman  has  had  long  ex- 
perience in  teaching  in  the  department  of  drawing,  and  presents  with  remarkable 
clearness  and  quick  facility  the  salient  points  involved  in  a  systematic  presentation 
of  his  subject.     His  labors  were  confined  to  the  institutes  in  our  manufacturing  dis- 
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tricts,  and  were  well  received  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  teachers.  The  fruits  of 
■  his  valuable  instructions  will  no  doubt  appear  in  our  better  class  of  schools.  Much 
interest  was  awakened  among  adult  mechanics  and  operatives  to  special  instruction 
in  mechanical  drawing.  A  large  class  has  already  been  formed  in  Lewiston,  instruc- 
tion being  given  to  adults  in  an  evening  school.  In  Worcester,  Mass.,  young  men 
and  women  have  not  only  exhibited  a  wonderful  desire  to  become  proficient  in  this 
direction,  but  are  now  asking  for  instruction  in  the  kindred  studies  of  geometry  and 
mechanics,  and  advanced  mathematics.  Certainly  this  is  a  healthful  direction  for 
their  mental  activities  to  find  exercise. 

In  view  of  the  ultimate  necessity  of  drawing  to  perfect  mechanical  skill,  and  its 
undoubted  influence  in  developing  and  cultivating  popular  tastes  and  inducing  a 
true  and  fine  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  I  would  recommend  an  enabling  act,  by 
which  towns  desiring  may  provide  for  instruction  in  drawing  for  any  persons  over 
fifteen  years  of  age,  by  evening  schools  or  otherwise,  either  by  additional  taxation  or 
by  appropriations  from  the  school  moneys. 

In  addition,  among  the  formal  recommendations  made  by  the  super- 
intendent in  reference  to  desirable  legislation,  was  one  "to  require  in- 
struction in  drawing  in  town  high  schools,  and  allowing  the  same  in 
grammar  schools."  • 

In  1871  the  legislature  enacted  that — 

Item  3.  Any  city  or  town  may  annually  make  provisions  for  giving  free  instruction 
in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  either  in  day 
or  evening  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintending  school  committee.  (Act 
of  1871.) 

This  law,  it  will  be  seen,  permits  such  action.  In  his  report  for  1872 
the  State  superintendent  thus  treats  the  topic  of — 

BRANCHES  01'   STUDY. 

The  statute  prescribes  the  branches  in  which  the  teacher  shall  be  examined  before 
obtaining  certificate  of  admission  to  the  public  school  room  as  an  instructor.  From 
this  we  are  to  infer  that  studies  may  be  pursued  in  the  school  room.  All  branches 
prescribed  in  the  law  are  important,  and  constitute  a  reasonable  limit  when  the  en- 
actment was  made.  But  home  and  business  life  demand  more  now  than  formerly. 
Health  and  comfort  require  that  we  all  know  something  about  our  physical  constitu- 
tion and  the  rational  methods  of  caring  for  the  same.  Hence  the  desirability,  yea, 
the  necessity,  of  understanding  the  elements  of  physiology  and  hygiene.  The  laws  of 
mental  development  require  the  training  of  the  senses,  or  sense  organs,  first,  then  the 
intellectual  faculties.  Of  these  sense  organs  none  are  more  important  than  the  eye 
and  hand ;  hence  the  vahie  of  free-hand  drawing.  The  skilled  eye  and  trained  hand 
mark  the  first-class  workman  in  every  industrial  pursuit.  I  have  taken  occasion  here- 
tofore to  urge  the  importance  of  these  two  branches,  and  will  not  repeat  my  argument. 
I  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Stetson's  paper  on  drawing,  page  173  of  the  Ap- 
pendix. I  recommend  that  both  physiology  and  free-hand  drawing  be  added  to  the 
branches  prescribed  by  law. 

He  also  renews  his  recommendation  of  the  previous  year  that  the 
study  be  added  to  present  list  of  prescribed  studies. 

In  addition  to  the  article  on  industrial  drawing  by  Mr.  Stetson  here 
referred  to,  the  Appendix  also  contains  the  interesting  letter  on  "  Tech- 
nical education,"  by  Louis  J.  Hinton,  a  trained  English  stone  cutter, 
which  appeared  in  the  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  1870;  also  from  the  same  report,  an  article  on  the 
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"Present  condition  of  education  among  the  working  classes,"  prepared 
by  Col.  Eichard  J.  Hinton;  followed  by  copious  extracts  from  the  second 
Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor. 

In  his  report  for  1873,  Superintendent  Johnson  returns  to  the  sub- 
ject. Having  published  with  approval  several  pages  of  a  course  of 
study  for  public  schools  prepared  by  State  Superintendent  H.  D. 
McCarty,  of  Kansas,  he  thus  proceeds  to  express,  in  treating  of  the 
topic  of  artisan  education,  his  own  ideas  of  the  purposes  and  possibili- 
ties of  public  free  education  by  the  State: 

ARTISAN  EDUCATION. 

The  chief  noticeable  defect  in  the  foregoing  course  of  study,  as  applicable  to  the 
wants  of  our  youth,  is  the  limited  instruction  allowed  in  the  elements  of  the  natural 
sciences,  applied  mechanics,  and  drawing,  free-hand  and  instrumental.  Our  chief 
business  in  the  future,  as  a  State,  plainly  must  be  manufacturing ;  not  producing  from 
the  soil  for  subsistence,  but  converting  nature's  products  into  forms  and  fabrics  for 
protection,  comfort,  and  luxury.  lu  the  past  our  people  have  largely  been  "  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water."  Not  in  an  obnoxious  sense  do  I  use  the  expression. 
Our  energies  have  been  largely  devoted  to  marketing  simply  the  raw  material. 

We  must  now  enter  the  competition  of  thought,  skill ;  our  labor  must  be  directed 
by  keen,  quick  intelligence ;  our  energies  must  run  out,  not  through  the  strong  arm, 
rude  brawn,  but  through  active,  clever  brain  force  and  the  cunning  hand.  Ours  is 
now  a  competition  of  intelligence,  not  brute  force.  Accepting  the  situation,  we  must 
prepare  for  it.  How  or  where  can  we  better  prepare  for  this  honorable  competitor- 
ship  than  through  and  in  our  public  schools  ?  I  confess  to  a  degree  of  mortification 
when  I  find,  in  visiting  our  larger  shops  and  manufactories,  that  the  "head  men,"  the 
designers,  the  draughtsmen,  the  skilled  labor,  are  found  to  be  mostly  imported  either 
from  the  other  States  or  foreign  countries.  Massachusetts,  sensible  of  this  vitally  weak 
point  in  her  industrial  progress,  provides  generously  for  technical  schools  and  a  State 
Normal  Art  School.  Maine  possibly  is  not  quite  ready  to  take  such  advanced  steps, 
but  certainly  her  educators  can  so  modify  the  present  curriculum  of  school  studies, 
particularly  in  the  cities,  larger  towns,  and  manufacturing  centers,  as  to  enable  our 
youth  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  near  future  and  to  enter  the  lists  of  successful  com- 
petition with  other  craftsmen  and  artisans.     *    *    * 

Certainly  if  we  desire  as  a  State  community  to  maintain  fair  rank  in  honorable 
progress  and  substantial  development  with  other  communities,  and  wonld  not  sink  to 
the  dead  level  of  comparative  insignificance  and  powerless  influence,  our  school  offi- 
cers must  take  into  serious  consideration  the  question  how  best  to  provide  for  the 
necessities  of  our  great  army  of  laborers  in  shop  and  field. 

Such  a  modification  in  our  school  work  is  demanded  by  agriculture,  by  m.anufact- 
ures,  by  mechanical  trades  (in  the  decay  of  the  apprenticeship  system),  by  general 
intelligence,  by  the  mental  discipline  of  the  youth  themselves,  and  by  the  general 
progress  of  public  education.  Allow  me  then  to  urge  my  brother  school  officers  in  the 
exercise  of  their  inspectory  duties  to  consider  not  only  the  manner  and  methods  of 
the  teacher's  work,  but  the  subject-matter  of  the  school  studies.  The  common  rudi- 
mentary branches  of  course  must  take  precedence ;  they  are  the  first  steps  through 
which  the  child  makes  further  advancement.  Reading,  spelling,  writing,  sense  cult- 
ure in  form,  color,  qualities,  and  quantities,  number,  observation,  and  description 
of  natural  objects,  social  and  religious  duties— all  these  should  be  ingrafted  early 
into  the  child-life.  Then  should  follow  the  study  of  self,  physiology,  and  hygiene ; 
the  facts  and  forces  of  nature,  involved  in  the  single  term,  physics ;  business  terms 
and  relations,  the  keeping  of  accounts  and  letter-writing ;  the  elements  of  geometry 
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and  drawing,  which  underlie  skilled  lahor  and  industrial  progress;  the  duties  of  citi- 
zens, social.  State,  and  national;  also  the  general  outlines  of  State  and  national  gov- 
ernments, and  the  plain  lessons  to  he  learned  from  general  history  ;  while  with  all 
and  through  all  should  be  instilled  the  graceful  and  chastening  influence  of  refined 
manners,  pure  morals,  and  the  perfect  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion.  Taking 
the  child  from  the  mother's  knee,  and  leading  him  through  primary,  intermediate, 
and  high  school  grades  up  to  the  threshold  of  college,  certainly  up  to  the  period  of 
manhood,  educators  and  school  officers  assume  a  responsibility  which  can  be  dis- 
diarged  only  by  the  most  careful  application  of  means  to  ends  and  a  conscientious 
discharge  of  obligations  voluntarily  assumed  in  the  interest  of  child,  parent,  and 
society. 

Of  ten  "  recommendations  to  school  ofScers"  for  their  action,  two  are 
on  the  same  subject,  namely: 

3.  Modification  of  present  course  of  studies  to  meet  the  demands  of  skilled  labor 
and  the  industrial  interests  of  the  State. 

9.  The  establishment  of  drawing,  technical,  or  art  schools  in  manufacturing  cen- 
ters for  minors  and  adults. 

In  his  report  for  1874  Superintendent  Johnson  embodies  an  admira- 
ble article  of  some  twenty-five  pages,  by  Mr.  O.  B.  Stetson,  entitled 
"  Drawing :  what  it  is,  and  why  it  should  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools." 

Mr.  Stetson's  practical  experience  as  a  teacher  gave  authority  to  his 
views  upon  the  practicability  of  adding  another  study  to  the  already 
crowded  list,  while  his  special  studies  with  a  view  to  adapting  the  pub- 
lic-school training  to  the  new  industrial  demands —  a  question  to  which, 
at  that  time,  few  Americans  had  given  as  thorough  or  as  intelligent 
consideration  as  himself — eminently  qualified  him  to  speak  upon  that 
topic. 

I  quote  his  words  upon  these  two  subjects : 

ROOM  FOR  DRAWING. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  the  course  of  study  in  the  public  schools  is  already  so 
crowded  that  there  is  room  for  nothing  new  ;  and  again,  even  if  there  was  room,  that 
nothing  but  English  branches  should  be  taught  iu  the  public  schools,  as  though  draw- 
ing and  natural  science  were  not  English  quite  as  much  as  arithmetic  or  geography. 
To  all  which  there  is  good  answer. 

Cut  down  some  of  the  studies  now  in  the  public  schools,  for  they  occupy  much 
more  space  than  they  deserve.  Make  an  earnest  effort  to  give  each  study  just  the 
attention  it  ought  to  receive,  and  in  making  the  effort  do  not  be  misled  by  the  sim- 
ple local  requirements  of  to-day,  but  remember  that  iu  this  age  there  is  no  standing 
still  for  any  one,  and  in  this  country  no  caste — no  assurance  that  any  child  will  live 
and  labor  in  the  neighborhood  where  he  was  born,  doing  what  his  father  did  before 
him.  Indeed,  the  child  attending  school  in  the  most  secluded  rural  district  should 
be  considered  educationally  the  child  of  the  whole  country,  as  he  really  is,  and  liable 
to  make  his  home  anywhere  and  to  engage  iu  any  pursuit. 

Again,  there  should  be  more  or  less  alternation  of  studies ;  that  is,  a  study  should 
be  vigorously  pursued  for  a  season  and  then  dropped  for  a  season.  Were  this  done  in 
grammar  and  high  schools  the  pupil  would  never  be  obliged  to  divide  his  attention 
among  too  many  things  each  day,  as  even  now  he  usually  does  much  to  his  detriment. 
This  great  evil  is  not  so  frequently  seen  in  ungraded  country  schools,  where  liberty 
of  selection  prevails.     Of  most  graded  schools  it  may  be  said,  in  the  primary  division 
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the  pupils,  since  their  attention  can  be  kept  only  a  short  time  upon  one  thing,  are 
not  taught  a  sufficient  number  of  things  concurrently,  or  daring  the  course,  either 
for  their  happiness  or  for  their  intellectual  health.  In  the  grammar  and  high  school 
divisions^  on  the  other  hand,  the  pupils  having  acquired  self-control  a.nd  the  power 
of  continuous  attention,  are  engaged  upon  too  many  things  concurrently  for  either 
their  intellectual  or  their  physical  good,  and  yet  the  course,  considered  as  a  whole,  is 
too  narrow,  if  only  there  was  a  judicious  alternation  of  studies.  I  entertain  little  doubt 
that  if  half  of  the  time  now  given  to  arithmetic  in  grammar  schools  were  distributed 
between  algebra  and  geometry,  the  pupils  would  finish  the  course  with  a  better 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  with  their  knowledge  of  algebra  and  geometry  a  clear 
gain. 

The  young  learner  who  pursues  any  one  of  the  leading  studies  continuously — in 
language,  mathematics,  science — must  either  advance  at  a  snail's  space,  and  thus  ac- 
quire a  dawdling  habit,  or  he  must  soon  come  upon  difficulties  beyond  his  ready  com- 
prehension. Now,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  snail's  pace,  but  in  the  reverse;  and  so 
when  the  immature  pupil  comes  to  where  he  cannot  advance  without  extraordinary 
effort  on  his  part,  and  a  vast  deal  of  assistance  from  the  teacher,  I  would  have  him 
stop  a  few  months  and  groiv,  meantime  giving  his  attention  to  something  better 
adapted  to  his  immature  powers.  Light  gymnastics,  physical  or  mental,  are  best  for 
him  who  is  growing.  Again,  most  persons,  and  especially  the  young,  tire  of  study- 
ing the  same  thing  without  cessation  for  years.  Intervals  of  rest  are  renewals  of 
zest,  in  study  as  in  other  matters.  Again,  the  pursuit  of  that  larger  number  of  studies 
during  a  period  of  several  years,  which  alternation  permits  without  loading  the  daily 
school  programme  and  distracting  the  attention  of  the  learner,  exerts  a  decidedly 
favorable  influence  upon  each  separate  study.  This  results  from  the  interdependence 
of  studies,  and  from  that  general  power  acquired  by  the  learner  which  can  only  come 
from  breadth  of  culture.  It  is  a  grave  error  to  suppose  that  any  one  stndy  can  be 
best  mastered  by  the  young  learner  if  he  gives  his  uninterrupted  attention  to  it  for 
a  long  period. 

Thus,  by  judiciously  cutt\ng  down  studies  already  in  the  public  schools  and  by  al- 
ternation, room  enough  can  be  fovmdfor  all  the  new  studies — there  are  others  besides 
drawing — which  should  be  made  compulsory.  But  it  will  be  said:  "We  are  not 
ready  to  cat  down  other  studies;  not  ready  for  alternation."  Then  do  with  drawing 
as  so  many  others  are  doing;  give  it  a  fair  share  of  space  in  the  preseut  school  pro- 
gramme; examine  and  promote  pupils  in  it  as  in  arithmetic.  Be  in  earnest  with 
drawing,  else  leave  it  wholly  alone. 

THE  UTILITY  OF  DRAWING. 

Already  I  have  more  than  once  alluded  to  the  utility  of  drawing,  both  in  the  way  of 
culture  and  in  its  application  to  industry.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  till  a  volume 
with  illustrative  examples  of  this  two-fold  utility.  Whoever  carefully  reads  the  ac- 
count I  have  given  cannot  fall  to  perceive,  if  he  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  philos- 
ophy of  teaching,  that  drawing  must  afford  an  admirable  discipline,  and  must  exert  a 
favorable  influence  upon  every  other  study.  1  entertain  little  or  no  doubt  that  draw- 
ing of  the  character  I  have  described,  when  properly  taught,  saves,  by  its  favorable 
influence  upon  other  school  studies,  all  the  time  it  demands  for  itself.  Again,  since 
its  special  province  is  the  representation  of  form  and  the  development  of  taste,  so  far 
as  taste  relates  to  form,  its  direct  bearing  upon  the  d^ily  life  and  happiness  of  all,  and 
upon  all  kinds  of  industry,  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  stops  to  think.  Pro- 
ducer, vender,  and  copsuraer  are  profited  by  its  lessons.  In  the  summary  of  an  iuquiry 
as  to  the  best  education  of  workmen,  made  by  a  distinguished  French  imperial  com- 
mission, a  few  years  since,  occurs  this  sentence:  "Among  all  the  branches  of  instruc- 
tion, which  in  different  degrees,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  grade,  can  contribute 
to  the  technical  education  of  either  sex,  drawing,  in  all  its  forms  and  applications, 
has  been  almost  unanimously  regarded  as  the  one  which  it  is  the  most  important  tc 
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make  common."  On  such  a  question,  French  authority  is  the  best  in  the  world. 
French  education  conforms  to  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  words  quoted.  Whoevei 
attends  the  centennial  exposition  at  Philadelphia  will  behold  the  results  of  such  edu- 
cation, not  only  in  France,  but  in  other  European  countries,  where  drawing  is  made 
the  foundation  of  all  manufactures  and  of  all  art. 

la  connection  with  this  article  a  dozen  pages  of  lithographic  repro- 
duction of  "  drawings,  executed  by  pupils  in  the  schools  of  Pembroke, 
under  the  charge  of  J.  Marshall  Hawkes,"— the  lithographic  plates 
made  by  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  of  Boston — were  appended  as  examples  of  the 
actual  work  done  by  pupils  after  a  few  months'  practice  under  the  sole 
tuition  of  the  regular  teachers  of  the  schools. 

The  superintendent's  report  for  1875  contains  articles  on  "The  re- 
lation of  education  to  labor,"  by  Prof.  M.  C.  Pernald,  State  College, 
Orono,  and  on  "  Drawing  in  the  public  schools,"  by  J.  M.  Hawkes,  prin- 
cipal high  school,  Pembroke.  From  the  latter  the  following  remarks, 
upon  the  fitness  of  the  study  for  very  young  children,  are  taken: 

Let  drawing  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  usual  course  of  study  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  pupil's  career.  Many  localities  have  failed  in  their  efforts  to  in- 
troduce this  branch,  because  they  commenced  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  course.  I  have 
known  many  objections  made  to  commencing  the  study  by  advanced  pnpils,  but  not 
a  single  instance  of  the  kind  in  the  primary  grades.  The  little  pupil,  exhausted  by 
doing  nothing,  eagerly  seizes  upon  the  opportunity  to  do  something — to  make  some- 
thing— in  the  idle  moments  which  usually  fall  to  his  lot  in  most  primary  schools. 
Again,  there  is  a  period  in  chil  dhood  or  immature  youth,  when  the  mind,  with  avid- 
ity, strives  to  analyze  every  object  within  its  reach.  This  is  the  golden  opportunity 
to  impress  upon  the  child's  mind,  so  readily  impressible,  those  forms,  shapes.  &c., 
which  enables  him  in  an  advanced  course  to,  so  readily  illustrate  by  correct  definition 
any  form,  however  simple  or  complex,  which  he  meets  in  other  branches.  Froebel 
recognized  this  element  In  the  child's  nature  when,  as  one  of  the  early  Kindergarten 
gifts,  he  placed  the  dissected  cube,  knowing  well  how  soon  it  would  be  separated 
into  its  several  parts,  to  be  again  and  again  restored,  until  the  symmetry  and  regu- 
larity of  its  form  would  be  indelibly  impressed.  Then,  the  next  use  was  to  construct 
other  shapes  from  these  smaller  cubes,  all  geometrical,  yet  regular  in  outline  and 
symmetrical  in  arrangement.  This,  too,  was  to  be  accomplished  ere  a  child  entered 
a  school — so-called.  Afterwards,  with  slate  pencil  or  crayon,  he  essays  to  reproduce 
those  forms,  which  are  simple  combinations  of  straight  lines  under  the  direction  of 
the  teacher,  proceeding  in  logical  order  from  the  known  solid  to  its  unknown  repre- 
sentation. Such  progression  must  be  accompanied  by  a  clear  understanding,  because 
it  is  logical.  At  this  age,  also,  the  lime  of  the  pupil  neems  to  be  less  valuable  than 
at  a  later  period,  especially  for  elementary  work ;  but  it  better  be  later  than  never. 

Eemember,  also,  that  at  this  period  the  child  has  no  prejudice  against  any  branch. 
He  looks  upon  drawing  not  as  an  innovation  but  one  of  the  regular  studies.  Some 
parents  very  unwisely  object  to  their  older  pupils  commencing  to  learn  the  elements 
of  drawing  when  they  have  nearly  finished  the  course  at  school,  because  the  little 
that  will  be  acquired  will  hardly  repay  for  the  consumption  of  such  valuable  time. 
So,  as  a  question  of  expediency  only,  commence  in  the  primary  grades,  letting  the  older 
pupils  graduate  from  the  schools  without  receiving  such  instxuction,  rather  than  com- 
bat  such  determined  opposition  as  has  been  experienced  in  some  localities. 

It  should  be  taught  as  a  daily  recitation,  occupying  from  ten  minutes  at  a  time  in 
the  primary  schools  to  not  exceeding  forty-five  in  the  higher  grades. 

By  the  extracts  given  it  will  be  seen  that  the  educational  authorities 
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of  Maiue  were  fully  alive  to  the  new  movement.  So  much  space  has 
been  given  to  the  history  of  the  adoption  and  progress  of  the  experi- 
nient  in  Massachusetts,  that  much  less  than  would  otherwise  be  desirable 
can  be  recorded  of  the  movement  in  other  communities. 

DRAWING  IN   THE   STATE   OF  NEW  YORK. 
THE    SYKACUSB  HIGH  SCHOOL,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

As  showing  the  interest  felt  throughout  the  country  in  the  subject  of 
the  introduction  of  the  study  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  the  in- 
stance of  the  Syracuse  High  School  is  in  point.  In  1869,  one  year 
before  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  the  law  making  drawing 
one  of  the  regular  studies  of  the  public  schools  of  that  State,  an  art 
department  was  founded  by  the  city  board  of  education  in  the  high 
school  of  this  inland  city  of  New  York  State. 

Instruction  in  drawing  was  given  to  all  pupils  of  the  school,  and  to 
such  others  as  obtained  permission  to  attend  this  class  from  the  city  su- 
perintendent. There  was  also  a  teachers'  class  for  teachers  in  the  public 
schools ;  others  could  join  this  class  on  payment  of  $12  for  a  course  of  12 
lessons  of  four  hours  each. 

Instruction  was  given  in  geometrical,  perspective,  and  free-hand  draw- 
ing. A  four  years'  course  was  arranged,  to  the  grades  of  which  pupils 
were  admitted  as  proficient:  First  year,  geometrical  drawing;  second 
year,  perspective ;  third  year,  model  and  object  in  outline :  /ourti  year, 
model  and  object  in  light  and  shade. 

Three  hundred  and  eight  persons  attended  these  classes  in  1874 — 102 
males  and  206  females — divided  in  classes  as  follows :  First  year,  77 ; 
second  year,  83;  third  year,  50;  fourth  year,  28;  teachers'  class,  70. 
The  classes  were  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Hicks. 

The  school  possessed  no  casts  of  sculpture,  few  other  casts ;  70  models, 
250  patterns,  and  50  drawings. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Syracuse, 
for  1875,  is  included  a  report  upon  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  made 
by  a  special  committee  who  were  invited  to  examine  the  work  of  the 
schools  for  the  year  during  which  the  course  in  the  different  classes  had 
been  for  the  first  time  fully  organized  and  arranged. 

This  special  committee  consisted  of  President  M.  B.  Anderson,  ll.  d., 
of  Eochester  University;  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur,  superintendent  of  New 
York  State  Idiot  Asylum ;  Mr.  J.  L.Silsbee, architect,  Syracuse;  W.  A. 
Duncan,  president  of  the  board  of  education,  and  Hon.  George  S.  Batch- 
eller,  member  of  assembly  from  Saratoga  County. 

Mr.  Batcheller  was  unavoidably  absent,  but  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the  specimens,  and  published 
in  the  city  papers  the  following  report,  from  which,  however,  the  awards 
and  references  to  the  special  city  schools  have  been  omitted : 

The  committee  have  examined  the  drawings  of  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of 
Syracuse  with  great  inteiea^j^^^^ags  ^^-Jg^y^ed  by  the  correctness,  taste, 
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and  skill  which  the  drawings  indicate,  and  also  with  the  rapidity  of  the  improvement 
shown  by  the  marked  progress  in  execution,  in  the  change  of  any  one  grade  of  schools 
to  the  next  higher ;  and  also  in  ■view  of  the  little  time  that  has  been  given  to  this 
branch  of  instruction.  Those  members  of  the  committee  who  also  examined  the  work 
of  these  same  schools  a  year  ago  see  a  marked  and  gratifying  advance  in  the  character 
of  the  drawings,  and  all  are  united  in  a  recognition  of  the  ability  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  lady  who  has  the  general  charge  of  this  department,  and  the  fidelity  with  which 
the  teachers  have  discharged  their  duty.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  the  admir- 
able mode  in  which  the  drawings  were  arranged  for  the  committee's  inspection,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  for  quite  general  public  examination,  in  which  case  those  most  inter- 
ested in  the  public  schools — namely,  the  friends  of  the  children  as  well  as  others  who 
contributed  means  for  their  support — would  doubtless  come  from  such  survey  with  the 
same  general  conclusion  that  the  committee  felt. 

It  is  well  known  how  naturally  and  spontaneously  children  take  to  drawing  rude 
imitations  of  objects  or  pictures  when  once  slate  and  pencil  are  entrusted  to  their 
hands.  Here  there  may  be  seen,  in  the  progressive  series  of  drawiags  exhibited,  how 
from  these  crude  attempts  of  childhood  at  imitation  may  be  developed,  with  hardly 
more  than  a  mere  suggestion  by  the  teacher,  ability  to  execute  mechanical  and  free 
handed  drawings  requiring  the  exercise  of  no  small  amount  of  judgment,  artistic 
skill,  and  taste. 

And  this  withal,  not  in  the  case  of  a  few  individuals  specially  endowed,  but  in 
the  average  pupils  of  our  public  schools.  And  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
results  have  been  secured  by  the  labors  of  teachers  who  are,  perhaps,  but  little  in 
advance  of  their  pupils,  and  who  in  that  regard  are  by  no  means  as  oompetent  as 
will  be  the  teachers  of  the  next  generation,  who  will  have  had  their  training  in  the 
art  in  the  formative  period  of  their  lives.  The  testimony  of  the  teachers  is,  as  might 
be  expected,  that  the  children  are  easily  interested  in  such  work,  so  that  it  is  rather 
a  recreation  than  a  task.  It  is  even  quite  possible  that  the  children  are  further  ad- 
vanced in  their  other  studies  by  reason  of  the  life  and  interest  excited  by  the  draw- 
ing lessons.  At  all  events,  as  to  the  exercise  itself,  it  may  be  said,  that  it  interest* 
the  children.  It  will  be  remembered  that  one  very  good  test  of  the  disciplinary 
value  of  any  subjects  of  instrnction  is  the  degree  of  interest  that  can  be  excited  in 
the  pupil's  mind  in  relation  to  it. 

As  has  already  been  intimated,  the  work  is  so  eminently  progressive  in  its  nature, 
that  any  one  who  views  these  drawings  can  see  how  naturally  a  child  can  be  led 
along  from  the  simple  lines  on  the  slates,  from  the  primary  schools,  up  to  the  quit* 
elaborate  exercises  of  the  normal  class  in  the  high  school.  In  scarcely  any  other 
branch  can  the  steps  of  instruction  be  so  nicely  adjusted  to  the  pupils'  needs  as  in 
this.  The  grade  of  ascent,  so  to  speak,  can  be  positively  arranged  to  meet  every 
case.  But  no  matter  at  what  point  of  the  series  any  pupil  may  be  constrained  to 
leave,  what  he  or  she  may  have  already  accomplished  will  tell  in  a  certain  practical 
way  in  every  lot  or  calling  in  life  to  which  they  be  assigned. 

In  this  connection  it  occurs  to  your  committee  to  say,  that  if  this  much  can  be  at- 
tained in  the  very  small  amount  of  time  allotted  to  this  branch  in  the  general  scheme 
of  study  in  our  public  schools,  would  it  not  be  well  to  give  it  a  little  more  promi- 
nence and  a'llttle  more  timet 

Drawing  has  so  long  been  regarded  as  a  mere  accomplishment,  and  as  needing  a 
special  aptitude,  that  it  will  take  some  time  for  the  public  mind  to  be  educated  up  to 
the  conviction  that  any  one  can  acquire  it  if  taken  at  proper  age ;  and  that  scarcely 
any  elementary  study  has  so  practical  a  bearing  upon  Ihe  daily  life  of  the  average 
graduate  of  our  public  schools  as  drawing,  properly  taught. 

Leaving  entirely  aside  those  considerations  which  are  commonly  advanced  in  favor 
of  the  cultivation  of  art  in  general  —  common  to  all  arts  —  the  committee  will  confine 
themselves  to  a  suggestion  or  two  upon  the  strictly  practical  advantages  of  the  study 
of  drawing,  as  it  can  be  compassed  in  an  ordinary  common  school  course. 
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Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  narrow  the  question  still  more,  and  allude  only  to  its  in- 
iineuce  upon  those  who  are  to  be  engaged  in  mere  mechanical  employments.  These 
very  drawings  on  exhibition  show  training  of  eye  and  hand  ;  of  judgment  in  size  and 
form  and  proportion  ;  of  accuracy  of  measurement ;  of  inventive  faculty  ;  and  these 
habitually  exercised  at  a  time  of  life  when  correct  habits  are  most  easily  formed. 
Such  habits  and  such  acquirements  are  the  only  foundations  for  success  in  any  line 
of  mechanical  industry.  These  qualities  once  possessed  by  an  individual,  make  him 
the  master- workman,  perhaps;  able  to  interpret  the  plans  and  instructions  of  the 
architect  or  superintendent ;  apt  in  design  ;  able  to  direct  the  details  or  suggest  the 
most  direct  means  to  accomplish  any  given  mechanical  ends,  or  to  solve  some  of  the 
intricacies  of  the  problems  in  practical  mechanics.  At  all  events,  it  will  make  him  the 
skilled  workman,  to  earn  the  highest  wages  of  his  class  by  his  full  comprehension 
of  the  tasks  assigned  him,  and  the  accuracy  and  thoroughness  with  which  he  performs 
them. 

As  it  is  well  known,  under  the  old  system  no  small  portion  of  the  time  of  appren- 
ticeship was  spent  in  acquiring  those  elementary  notions  and  that  elementary  skill 
of  hand  which  might  have  been  easily  acquired  before  the  boy  left  his  school ;  and 
this  preliminary  practical  judgment  and  dexterity  is  no  small  part  of  every  trade- 
knowledge.  It  is  related  of  the  English  ship  carpenters,  that  when  the  change  was 
made  from  wooden  to  iron  vessels,  in  the  absence  of  skilled  iron-workers,  they  were 
temporarily  employed,  and  it  was  found  that,  with  a  short  stage  of  apprenticeship, 
they  became  expert  in  the  new  employment. 

Your  committee  believe  that  the  study  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  has  just 
this  direct  practical  effect :  to  shorten  the  apprentice  stage  of  mechanic  life,  and  so 
prove  an  economy  of  materials  and  an  economy  of  effective  industry.  It  will  increase 
the  value  of  all  mechanical  labor  by  the  habits  of  accuracy  and  dexterity  with  which 
it  furnishes  the  boy  emerging  from  school  life. 

The  tendency  of  our  time  is  to  a  more  thorough  and  enduring  workmanship  in  archi- 
tecture ;  to  a  greater  perfection  in  machinery ;  to  labor-saving  inventions,  and  to 
what  is  sometimes  called  decorative  art,  in  its  manifold  forms.  These  all  demand 
skilled  labor,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  those  nations  where  drawing  has  been  taught 
in  the  elementary  schools  have  hitherto  taken  the  lead  in  such  profitable  industries. 

But  the  influence  of  such  training  and  such  habits  upon  female  character,  and  irk 
household  occupations,  would  hardly  be  less  favorable,  as  your  committee  are  con- 
vinced, though  they  will  not  swell  this  report  by  any  attempt  to  illustrate  thisthought. 

We  close  by  urging  the  people  of  the  city  to  visit  this  exhibition  and  see  what  has- 
already  been  done,  and  to  consider  the  possible,  or  rather  the  probable,  results  of  this 
instruction  in  increasing  the  effective  capacity  of  the  pupils  in  after  life. 

We  are  sure  that  with  such  observation  and  reflection  a  judicious  system  of  draw- 
ing in  the  public  schools  will  commend  itself  to  the  approval  of  every  intelligent 
person. 

M.  B.  ANDERSON, 
H.  B.  WILBUR, 
J.  L.  SILSBEE, 
W.  A.  DUNCAN, 

Examining  Committee, 

OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS   CONCERNING    THE    LEGAL    STATUS   OF  DRAWING  IN  NEW 

YORK   STATE. 

In  accordance  with  the  act  of  the  legislature,  Hon.  Neil  Gilmour,  the 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  issued  the  following  circular 

to  the  various  local  school  authorities  of  the  State,  which  is  included', 

among  the  documents  accompanying  the  tweuty-secoud  annual  report 

of  the  superintendent  of  ])ublic  instruction,  dated  January,  1876 : 
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CIBCULAB  IN  BELATION  TO  IKDUBTBIAL  DEAWING. 

State  of  New  York, 
Department  of  Public  Instkuction, 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  August  2,  1875. 

To  the of  the ; 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  an  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  to 
which  I  invite  your  careful  attention  : 

Chap.  322. 
Am  Act  relating  to  free  instruction  in  drawing,  passed  May  14,  1875 ;  three-flftlis  being  present. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  i»  senate  and  assembly,  do  enact  as  fair 
lows  ;  Section  1.  In  each  of  the  State  normal  schools  the  coarse  of  study  shall  em- 
hrace  instruction  in  industrial  or  free-hand  drawing. 

Sec.  2.  The  board  of  education  of  each  city  in  this  State  shall  cause  free  instruction 
to  be  given  in  industrial  or  free-hand  drawing  in  at  least  one  department  of  the 
schools  under  their  charge. 

Sec.  3.  The  hoard  of  education  of  each  union  school,  free  school  district,  incorpo- 
rated by  special  act  of  the  legislature,  shall  cause  free  instruction  to  be  given  in  in- 
dustrial or  free-hand  drawing  in  the  schools  under  their  charge,  unless  excused  there- 
from by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  act  is  mandatory  in  regard  to  normal  schools  and  the 
schools  in  cities,  in  some  of  which  drawing  already  forms  a  part  of  the  regular  course 
of  instruction.  The  act  takes  effect  on  the  1st  of  October  next,  and  by  that  time  the 
board  of  education  of  each  city  and  the  local  board  of  each  normal  school,  in  which 
drawing  does  not  constitute  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of  study,  should  be  prepared 
to  comply  with  its  requirements.  The  department  desires  to  have  this  law  enforced 
faithfully,  and  with  reasonable  promptness,  and  at  a  future  day  will  require,  from 
those  having  the  management  of  schools  affected  by  it,  reports  showing  what  steps 
have  been  taken  in  that  direction,  and  what  progress  has  been  made. 

I  leave  it  to  the  local  board  and  faculty  of  each  normal  school  to  arrange  all  mat- 
ters of  detail  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  act,  so  far  as  those  schools  are  concerned. 

In  cities  and  in  free  school  districts  incorporated  by  special  act  of  the  legislature, 
the  board  of  education  have  the  right  to  determine  in  which  department  of  the 
schools,  under  their  charge,  instruction  in  drawing  shall  he  given,  and  they,  may  select 
either  the  primary,  the  intermediate,  or  the  grammar  departments.  I  suggest,  how- 
ever, that  the  beginning  be  made  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  that  the  instruction 
be  given  to  all  classes  in  those  schools. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  intention  of  the  act  is  especially  to  promote  the  study 
of  industrial  drawing,  which  embraces  "free-hand"  drawing.  The  department  sug- 
gests that,  during  the  first  year,  systematic  instruction  should  be  attempted  in  at 
least  the  following  named  subjects  of  the  study :  Free  hand  outline  drawing  from 
flat  copies  —  that  is,  printed  copies;  the  elementary  principles  of  original  design; 
free-hand  model  and  object  drawing. 

Instruction  in  these  subjects  can  be  carefully  graded  for  primary,  intermediate, 
grammar,  or  hfgh  schools,  and  the  exercises  should  embrace  the  following  features : 
Geometrical  forms  ;  memory  and  dictation  exercises ;  conventionalization  of  forms;  the 
principles  of  elementary  design;  the  principles  of  free-hand  perspective. 

These  suggestions  are  not,  of  course,  intended  to  apply  to  those  schools  in  which  a 
system  of  instruction  in  industrial  drawing  has  already  been  introduced. 

In  beginning  the  study,  I  recommend  the  employment  of  special  teachers  for  a  time, 
to  instruct  the  regular  teachers  and  supervise  the  work  done  in  the  schools ;  but  draw- 
ing, like  other  branches  of  study,  must  ultimately  be  taught  by  the  regular  teachers. 
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I  also  advise  the  examination  and  promotion  of  pupils  iu  drawing,  the  same  as  in 
other  studios. 

The  importance  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  free-hand  drawing  is 
not  likely  to  be  overestimated.  It  has  been  recognized  by  the  authorities  in  Europe 
and  by  those  of  several  of  the  States  of  our  Union.  It  should,  therefore,  be  esteemed 
a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  duty  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  act  above  printed, 
and  I  shall  look  for  your  active  and  hearty  co-operation  in  the  effort  to  introduce  the 
study  of  industrial  drawing  into  our  public  schools. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

NEIL  GILMOUR, 

Superintendent. 

In  the  body  of  his  report  the  superintendent  recites  the  passage  of 
the  law  and  the  issuing  of  the  above  circular,  and  says: 

The  act  referred  to  is,  I  believe,  one  that  is  calculated  to  bring  about  good  results. 
In  the  course  of  another  year,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  present  facts  and  figures  which  will 
show  that  the  legislature  acted  wisely  when  it  made  industrial  drawing  a  part  of  the 
course  of  public  instruction. 

In  his  report  for  the  succeeding  year,  dated  January,  1877,  the  super- 
intendent thus  comments  on  the  topic  of  industrial  drawing : 

In  November  last,  I  issued  a  circular  calling  for  special  reports  from  boards  of  edu- 
cation in  cities,  and  also  from  boards  of  education  of  union  schools  organized  under 
special  acts,  relative  to  the  action  which  had  been  taken  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  chapter  322,  laws  of  1875,  being  "An  act  relating  to  free  instruction  in  drawing." 
These  reports  generally  show  satisfactory  results.  Nearly  all  which  have  been  re- 
ceived indicate  that  efforts  have  been  made  to  comply  with  the  law. 

In  most  of  these  schools  drawing  has  been  taught  by  the  regular  teachers,  but  iu 
several  schools  special'  teachers  have  been  employed  to  impart  instruction  in  this 
branch  of  education.  In  some  of  the  cities,  and  also  in  several  of  the  union  schools 
referred  to,  drawing  has  formed  a  part  of  the  course  of  instruction  for  many  years. 

Some  of  the  boards  of  education  bear  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  study  of  draw- 
ing in  the  schools  under  their  charge. 

The  reports  of  the  local  boards  of  the  normal  schools  on  this  subject  are  printed  in 
their  special  reports  in  the  appendix. 

The  study  has  also  been  introduced  into  other  schools  not  required  by  Ihe  law  to 
make  it  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of  instruction. 

While  the  reports  generally  show  a  desire  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
and  also  indicate  satisfactory  results,  still  a  great  impetus  would  be  given  to  the  study 
of  this  subject  if  special  teachers  could  be  detailed  to  visit  the  schools  where  drawing 
is  required  to  be  taught,  and  give  instruction  to  the  regular  teachers,  organize  classes, 
and  report  to  this  department,  to  which  suggestion  I  ask  the  favorable  consideration 
of  the  legislature. 

The  report  of  January,  1878,  shows  the  continued  progress  of  the  new 
study : 

I  have  lately  called  on  the  school  authorities  of  cities  and  of  those  districts  in  which 
it  is  required  that  instiuction  in  industrial  or  freehand  drawing  be  given  under  the 
provisions  of  "An  act  relating  to  free  instruction  in  drawing,"  chapter  322,  laws  of 
1875,  for  information  relative  to  what  had  been  done  in  reference  thereto  during  the 
preceding  school  year.     These  reports  generally  indicate  satisfactory  results. 

In  some  of  these  schools  the  study  of  drawing  had  been  introduced  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  act  referred  to.  Generally  the  law  ha*  been  complied  with  by  those 
subject  thereto.     In  some  schools  special  teachers  are  employed  to  instruct  the  pupils 
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in  this  study,  l)ut  in  many  cases  the  regular  teachers  give  the  requisite  instruction 
therein ;  in  several  of  the  schools  the  intent  is  eventually  to  employ  special  teachers. 
It  is  the  desire  of  many  of  the  school  authorities  to  give  special  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  they  intend  hereafter  to  have  it  more  thoroughly  taught  than  heretofore. 

In  other  schools  which  are  not  included  vrithin  the  provisions  of  the  act  the  sub- 
ject has  been  voluntarily  introduced.  The  reports  from  the  normal  schools  in  this 
matter  will  be  found  in  the  special  reports  thereof,  in  the  appendix.  As  the  advan- 
tage of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  drawing  cannot  be  overestimated,  I  suggest  for  the 
consideration  of  the  legislature  that  provision  be  made  for  the  employment  of  one  or 
two  special  teachers  for  the  purpose  of  giving  exclusive  attention  to  this  branch  of 
education,  and  visiting  those  schools  in  which  drawing  is  required  by  law  to  be 
taught. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,   N.   Y. 

The  following  statement  of  and  comments  upon  the  year's  results  of 
the  study  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City  during 
1880  appear  in  the  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  City  of  New  York : 

Of  the  2,415  classes  examined  in  drawing,  the  number  reported  excellent  iu  instruc- 
tion was  1,673;  good,  689  ;  fair,  52;  indifferent,  1;  showing  an  average  proficiency  of 
nearly  92  per  cent. 

I  submit  the  following  from  the  report  of  the  assistant  superintendents : 

"  In  drawing,  much  creditable  work  has  been  done,  particularly  in  the  elements,  in 
designing  and  decorating,  and  in  model  or  object  drawing  or  free-hand  perspective. 
In  the  higher  department  of  mechanical  or  instrumental  perspective,  however,  the 
results  in  many  cases  have  not  as  yet  been  quite  as  definite  and  commendable  as  they 
might  be.  Still,  as  a  rule  the  schools  generally  have  made  and  they  are  making  very 
satisfactory  progress  in  this  branch,  particularly  in  such  departments  of  the  subject 
as  have  a  direct  and  important  bearing  upon  industrial  pursuits." 

The  examination  of  the  several  classes  and  exhibition  of  drawings  held  at  the  hall 
of  the  board  of  education  in  June,  1H80,  clearly  show  that  the  proficiency  in  this  sub- 
ject is  not  limited  to  schools  nor  to  particular  localities,  but  is  very  wide  sjiread. 
Where  one  teacher  attributes  the  deficiency  of  a  class  to  want  of  favorable  home  in- 
fluences or  to  lack  of  talent  in  the  pupils,  another  teacher,  having  apparently  the  same 
kind  of  class,  will  produce  a  degree  of  excellence  that  proves  the  capability  of  both 
teacher  and  scholars.  In  drawing,  as  in  penmanship,  the  teacher  too  frequently  as- 
sumes that  the  result  of  the  first  lesson  should  bo  perfect  or  nearly  so,  and  concludes 
that  if  a  certain  degree  of  excellence  be  not  soon  apparent  the  pupils  cannot  be 
taught.  In  consequence  of  this  so  much  time  is  spent  on  one  figure,  drawing  and 
redrawing  it,  that  the  numberof  forms  taught  during  a  term  is  incommensurate  with 
the  time  allotted  to  the  subject.  To  keep  back  a  class  for  the  least  talented  and  the 
slowest  is  productive  of  bad  results. 

If  a  class  be  allowed  to  advance  at  an  average  rate,  the  teacher's  attention  will 
naturally  be  directed  to  those  who  are  weakest,  and  the  labor  of  teaching  being  ap- 
plied where  it  is  most  needed,  the  best  effects  will  be  produced.  What  should  be 
aimed  at  is  a  steady  improvement  iu  quantity  and  quality.  If  this  be  produced, 
surely  the  teacher  must  be  regarded  as  doing  excellent  work.  If  this  thought  be 
continually  present  to  the  mind  of  the  teacher,  there  will  be  no  hesitancy  in  pre- 
senting for  inspection  the  entire  work  of  the  class. 

The  following  on  the  year's  work  in  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  city  of  New  York  is  from  Superintendent  Jasper's  annual  report 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1881 : 

Highly  creditable  reports  have  been  made  of  the  work  done  in  drawing.  Of  2,690 
classes,  2,066  were  excellent ;  586  good ;  30  fair  ;  6  indifferent ;  bad,  2.     The  average 
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proficiency  in  this  branch  is  90  per  cent.  It  sliould  be  remembered  that  the  course  in- 
cludes not  only  practice  in  reproducing  certain  forms,  but  also  instruction  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  form,  design,  decoration,  object  drawing,  and  perspective.  To  accomplish  this 
careful  study  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  principals  and  class  teachers. 

DRAWING  IN   OHIO. 

Among  the  abstracts  from  the  publications  of  educational  officials  of 
several  of  the  States,  in  regard  to  the  study  of  drawing,  which  will  be 
found  in  a  succeeding  chapter,  are  extracts  from  a  special  paper  con- 
tributed to  the  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Common  Schools  for  the  State  of  Ohio  for  the  year  1880,  in  which  the 
advisability  of  the  introduction  of  drawing,  as  a  required  study  in  all 
the  common  schools  of  the  State,  is  advocated  at  length. 

From  this  it  appears  that  as  recently  as  1880,  drawing  was  not  a  re- 
quired study  throughout  the  State ;  though  in  Ohio,  as  in  most  of  the 
Northern  States,  some  cities  and  towns  initiated  the  experiment  with- 
out waiting  for  State  action. 

The  following  brief  account  of  the  experience  of  the  cities  of  Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland,  and  Columbus  in  this  movement,  are  mostly  taken  from 
their  educational  reports.  While  doubtless  other  Ohio  towns  and 
cities  similarly  illustrated  the  self-help  characteristic  of  Americans, 
the  recorded  experience  of  these  three  cites  may  be  held  to  sufBciently 
illustrate  methods  and  results. 

CINCINNATI,    OHIO. 

The  following  account  of  the  introduction  and  development  of  the 
stud.y  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  from  the 
annual  report  for  the  school  year  ending  August  31, 1880,  made  by  John 
B.  Peaslee,  the  city  superintendent  of  schools : 

Eleven  years  ago  drawing  as  a  regular  branch  of  study  was  introduced  into  all  the 
grades  of  our  schools.  At  that  time  many  even  of  our  best  teachers  feared  that  the 
board  made  a  mistake  in  introducing  it  into  the  first  year's  course.  They  felt  that 
little  children  of  six  and  seven  years  of  age  were  unable  to  accomplish  anything 
worthy  of  the  attempt.  The  result  of  the  experiment,  for  such  it  then  was  in  this 
country,  has  shown  conclusively,  I  think,  the  wisdom  of  the  board  in  putting  draw- 
ing into  the  lowest  grade. 

Forbriger's  Drawing  Tablets,  now  in  use  in  the  schools,  were  revised  during  the 
year  by  the  superintendent  of  drawing,  Mr.  Fick. 

Mr.  Fick  has  not  only  greatly  improved  the  grading  of  the  tablets,  but  has  intro- 
duced geometrical  drawing  into  the  eighth  year  of  the  course. 

The  attention  of  the  board  is  called  to  Mr.  Fick's  report : 

"School  drawing  should  not  be  merely  a  drill  of  the  hand  and  the  eye,  tending  to 
the  acquisition  of  a  proficiency  in  delineation,  but  a  factor  in  the  proper  and  rational 
development  of  the  observing  and  reasoning  faculties. 

"The  year  which  has  just  elapsed  has  given  evidence  of  a  steadily  increasing  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  general  public  in  matters  connected  with  the  department. 
Springing  from  a  very  tender  root,  the  drawing  in  our  public  schools,  repeatedly  shaken 
with  a  rude  hand,  thanks  to  careful  attention  has  grown  until  it  now  seems  firmly 
engrafted  upon  our  school  system  and  gives  promise  of  ample  fruitage. 
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"To  consider  the  finished  drawing  as  the  sole  object  of  the  study  would  be  con- 
founding the  moans  with  the  end,  and  ignoring,  over  the  results,  the  agency  through 
which  such  results  may  be  obtained.  No  doubt  the  mastering  of  the  rudiments  of 
drawing  is  very  dry  and  uninteresting  work,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  like  the  corre- 
sponding elementary  work  in  all  other  branches,  absolutely  necessary,  and  the 
greatest  and  most  fatal  mistake  is  committed  if  the  beginning  is  slighted. 

"During  the  past  year  it  has  been  my  aim  to  extend  as  much  as  possible  the  use  of 
paper  for  drawing,  even  in  the  lowest  grade.  There  may  be  a  few  reasons  against 
but  there  certainly  are  very  many  and  important  ones  for  its  use.  To  produce  lines 
upon  the  hard  surface  of  the  slate  requires  the  severe  pressure  given  by  a  firm  grip  of 
the  slate  pencil.  Such  a  strain  is  apt  to  cramp  the  bauds  of  young  children,  and  is, 
moreover,  unfavorable  to  the  execution  of  delicate  and  uniform  lines.  Furthermore, 
the  use  of  paper  for  primary  drawing  tends  to  impress  upon  the  child  the  importance 
of  extreme  care  and  neatness.  In  slate  drawing  the  moistened  finger  follows  only 
too  often  in  the  wake  of  badly  drawn  lines,  and  what  can  be  the  result  but  slovenli- 
ness, inaccuracy,  and  unsatisfactory  work  iu  general  t  For  the  upper  grades  the  prac- 
tice of  long  flowing  lines  had  been  neglected.  Exercises  supplementary  to  the  regular 
lessons  have  been  interspersed  throughout  the  course  in  order  to  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty. 

"  In  the  intermediate  schools  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  lessons  in  designing, 
and  a  marked  improvement  is  noticeable  over  previous  years.  Hand  in  hand  with  the 
progress  of  manual  skill  and  the  education  of  the  eye  should  go  exercises  of  the  im- 
agination— the  making  of  designs.  Taking  suitable  simple  forms,  the  pupils  have 
been  taught  to  generalize,  to  strip  off  all  details  and  minor  irregularities,  and  then  to 
apply  the  conventional  form  in  ornamentation.  The  same  elements  may  be  ar- 
ranged in  an  endless  variety  of  different  designs,  as  a  given  number  of  words  may  be 
transposed  to  form  many  sentences. 

"Pupils  of  the  intermediate  schools  have  handed  in  designs  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  professional  designers.  Speaking  of  the  high  schools,  I  am  still  compelled 
to  complain  of  the  utter  absence  of  any  conveniences  for  the  proper  pursuit  of  draw- 
ing. Compelled  to  pass  from  room  to  room,  and  thus  debarred  from  using  the  largo 
drawing  models,  with  sections  from  different  grades  in  the  same  class  for  simultaneous 
instruction,  and  finally  limited  to  forty-five  minutes  per  week,  but  little  can  be  done. 
To  the  credit  of  the  pupils  be  it  said,  however,  that  they  have  labored  faithfully  un- 
der these  adverse  circumstances. 

"Want  of  time  has  heretofore  put  the  introduction  of  geometric  drawing  out  of  the 
question.  The  importance  of  the  subject  (for  if  drawing  be  the  language  of  form, 
then  geometrical  drawing  may  be  called  the  grammar  of  that  language)  led  me  to 
organize  a  voluntary  class  at  the  high  schools  for  instruction  after  school  hours.  For 
the  coming  school  year  the  revised  edition  of  the  drawing  tablets  provides  for  the 
treatment  not  only  of  geometrical  drawing  and  the  elements  of  perspective,  but  also 
for  examples  of  the  principal  styles  of  historical  ornament.  Moreover,  space  is  al- 
lotted to  the  very  important  features  of  drawing  from  memory  and  dictation  drawing. 

"Excellent  work  has  been  done  by  the  pupils  of  the  normal  school.  It  is  to  be  de- 
plored that  many  pupils  drop  the  subject  in  the  high  schools,  and  being  compelled 
on  entering  the  normal  school  to  take  up  drawing  again,  find  themselves  entirely  out 
of  practice  and  far  behind.  The  greatest  stress  in  the  exercises  at  the  normal  school 
has  been  directed  to  correct  and  rapid  blackboard  sketching,  the  representations  of 
forms  relating  to  every  day  class  lessons,  and  to  analysis  of  forms. 

"  I  trust  that  the  time  will  arrive  when  teachers  coming  from  the  normal  school  will, 
with  readiness  and  ease,  illustrate  their  lessons  in  reading,  geography,  history,  and 
physics,  appealing  to  the  understanding  of  the  pupils  not  merely  through  the  ear,  but 
by  the  presentation  of  visible  peculiarities  at  the  same  time  acting  upon  the  eye. 

"In  closing  I  desire  to  thank  principals,  teachers  and  pupils  for  their  continued  and 
earnest  efforts,  acknowledging  also  the  faithful  and  persistent  aid  of  my  assistants." 
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ADDENDA. 


The  amended  rules  adopted  by  the  board  of  education  in  April,  1881, 
place  the  direction  of  the  special  studies  of  drawing,  music,  and  pen- 
manship in  charge  of  a  standing  committee  of  five  members. 

By  regulations  of  the  schools  adopted  August  9,  1880,  drawing  is 
placed  in  charge  of  one  superintendent,  at  a  salary  of  $1 ,900  per  annum, 
one  first  assistant,  at  salary  of  $1,200  per  annum,  and  three  assistants^ 
with  salaries  of  $700  each,  to  be  increased  $50  per  annum  to  $800.  In, 
music  there  is  one  superintendent,  with  salary  of  $1,900,  and  six  assist-- 
ants,  with  salaries  of  $1,600  each.  In  penmanship  there  is  one  snperin 
tendent,  with  salary  of  $1 ,900,  and  two  assistants,  with  salaries  of  $1,200) 
each.    Of  these  special  studies  the  president  of  the  board  reports : 

The  departments  of  drawing,  penmanship,  and  music  stand  preeminently  high  in 
onr  schools.     This  is  due  to  the  excellent  supervision  in  these  branches. 

The  following  report  made  to  City  Superintendent  Peaslee  by  Profes- . 
sor  Henry  H.  Fick,  the  superintendent  of  drawmg,  which  is  included  in 
the  Fifty-fourth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  year 
ending  August  31. 1883,  shows  the  condition  of  this  study  in  the  public 
schools  of  Cincinnati  at  the  date  of  the  latest  published  report. 

Professor  Fick  says : 

Regarding  the  results  secured  by  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  our  schools,  suffice  it 
to  say  that  they  have  been  before  the  forum  of  public  opinion  at  the  annual  indus- 
trial expositions,  and  have  stood  well  the  test  of  criticism.  I  believe  that,  in  the  face 
of  many  adverse  circumstances,  drawing  in  our  schools  has  done  remarkably  well. 
That  the  power  of  graphic  delineation  is  of  the  utmost  value  in  this  day  of  steam  and 
electricity,  few  men  will  denj'.  The  demands  of  life  do  not  any  longer  refer  to  the 
advisability  and  expediency  of  having  drawing  taught,  but  rather  to  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity. Especially  has  this  been  recognized  in  industrial  and  manufacturing  com- 
m  unities. 

Those  who  still  care  to  draw  a  dividing  line  between  essential  and  non-essential 
branches,  and  range  drawing  with  the  latter,  should  heed  the  words  of  a  prominent 
educator  who  stated:  "There  are  now  four  fundamental  studies  required  to  fit  chil- 
dren for  practical  life,  namely :  (1)  Beading,  because  it  is  the  means  of  acquiring 
knowledge  ;  (2)  writing,  because  it  is  the  means  of  expressing  knowledge;  (3)  arith- 
metic, because  it  is  the  means  of  computing  knowledge  and  values;  (4)  drawLng, 
because  it  is  the  language  of  form  in  every  branch  of  industry,  from  the  most  simple 
to  the  most  complex." 

One  of  the  most  successful  and  noted  of  modero  engineers,  James  Nasmyth,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  steam  hammer,  pleads  earnestly  for  the  development  of  skill  in  delinea- 
tion, and  advocates  the  frequent  taking  of  graphic  memoranda.  He  writes  in  his 
autobiography  :  "  This  [drawing]  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  gifts  which  a  man  who 
has  to  do  with  practical  subjects  can  possess.  A  few  strokes  of  the  pencil  can  convey 
ideas  which  quires  of  writing  would  fail  to  impart."  Drawing  has  frequently  been 
called  the  sixth  sense  of  the  workman.  Without  it  he  works  automatically,  with  it 
intelligently. 

It  is  deplorable  that,  nothwithstanding  its  almost  universal  application,  drawing 
should  still  be  classed  by  school  authorities  as  a  special  study.  Drawing  possesses  the 
same  elements  of  general  usefulness  which  characterize  the  three  E's.  A  mistaken 
notion  in  reference  to  the  scope  of  public  school  work  frequently  is  the  cause  of  unjust 
attacks.    Casual  observers  demand  technical  or  artistic  work  of  a  high  order  as  the 
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outcome  of  elementary  drawing  instruction,  and  are  prone  to  render  an  adverse  ver- 
dict wlien  they  are  shown  mere  introductory  or  rudimentary  work.  No  one  expects 
■"lightning  calculators''  as  the  result  of  instruction  in  primary  arithmetic,  or  believes 
that  the  elementary  language  lessons  will  give  us  juvenile  authors  and  poets.  None 
of  the  public  school  studies  can  do  more  than  lay  a  foundation  upon  %vhich  later  years 
may  erect  a  noble  edifice. 

Fully  as  ridiculous  as  the  above  mentioned  charge  is  the  complaint  which  credits 
the  drawing  lessons  with  being  the  cause  of  weak  eyes,  nervousness,  headaches,  and 
innumerable  other  bodily  ills.  Will  any  one  conscientiously  say  that  from  forty  to 
ninety  minutes  per  week  spent  in  drawing  may  be  followed  by  such  dire  consequences  ? 
If  so,  what  may  be  the  result  of  the  remaining  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  hours'  in- 
struction per  week,  of  which  certainly  one-half  necessitates  steady  employment  of  head 
■  and  eyes !  Pupils  excused  from  drawing  upon  the  plea  of  near-sightedness  or  nervous- 
-ness  Invariably  devote  the  minutes  thus  gained  to  ciphering  or  reading. 

A  very  noticeable  increase  of  students  in  drawing  can  be  reported  from  the  high 
ischools  when  the  study  is  optional.  Were  it  not  for  the  scanty  allowance  of  time  and 
the  meagre  facilities  offered  for  individual  work,  the  fruition  in  the  highest  grades 
would  convince  every  sceptic  that  in  drawing  the  seed  is  well  and  carefully  sown. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  thank  my  associate  teachers  for  the  zeal  which  has  marked 
their  efforts,  and  also  all  the  principals  and  teachers  for  the  unvarying  diligence  and 
hearty  cooperation  they  have  displayed  in  the  past,  thereby  rendering  success  possi- 
ble. To  you,  also,  I  extend  my  thanks  for  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  the  work 
and  the  workers. 

As  the  judgment  of  impartial  observers,  that  part  of  the  report  of  the 
Trench  commission*  relating  to  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  Cin- 
cinnati is  of  interest: 

Drawing,  very  much  in  honor  in  the  schools,  is  taught  according  to  the  Forbriger 
method,  and  the  arrangement  of  studies  in  it  shows  really  remarkable  results.  One 
of  the  most  obvious,  though  not  the  best,  of  these  results  is  very  manifest  in  the  lower 
grades,  where  the  exercises  in  drawing  are  a  great  aid  to  the  pupils  in  penmanship, 
the  correction  and  quality  of  which  are  regarded  as  important  and  indispensable  con- 
siderations. In  all  the  grades  blackboards  are  seen  covered  with  pretty  designs 
made  by  the  lady  teachers  for  the  needs  of  their  teaching,  and  copied  with  very  great 
skill  and  ease  by  the  pupils,  who  take  great  delight  in  this  exercise,  which  is  not  at 
all  compulsory.  The  fact  that  drawing  is  made  a  common  study  creates  everywhere 
sources  of  production. 

PUBLIC  RIGHT  SCHOOLS  OF  CDtCINKATL 

The  city  carries  on  night  schools :  ten  district  night  schools,  with  an 
enrolment  of  2,248  male  and  388  female  pupils,  and  one  night  high 
school,  with  641  male  and  80  female  pupils  enrolled.  Seventy-two 
teachers  are  employed  in  all  the  night  schools,  of  whom  45  male  and 
12  female  teachers  are  in  the  district  schools  and  10  male  and  5  female 
ieachers  are  in  the  night  high  school. 

Eeqaisites  for  admission  to  the  night  high  school  are  the  same  as  for 
■admission  to  intermediate  day  schools.     Studies  taught  in  the  night 

'The  Government  of  France  appointed  Mile.  Marie  LoiziUon,  inspectrice  g€n6rale 
ides  ^coles  maternelles,  and  Mile.  Couturier,  of  Havre,  a  commission  to  examine  the 
Tarious  questions  connected  with  teaching  in  the  United  States.  They  visited  this 
country  duriug  the  autumn  of  1882.  The  official  report  to  the  minister  of  public  in- 
struction of  France  was  written  by  Mile.  LoiziUon. 
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high  school  are  arithmetic,  grammar,  penmanship,  drawing,  physics, 
elocution,  algebra,  geometry,  bookkeeping,  phonography,  and  German. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  this  city  the  public  school  authorities  com- 
mendably  endeavor  to  provide  for  the  education  of  those  unable  to  attend 
day  schools.  In  most  other  cities  all  provision  for  such  education  is 
unaccountably  neglected  by  the  authorities. 

In  a  country  whose  form  of  government  rests  on  the  assumption  that 
every  voter  has  been  taught,  at  least,  so  much  as  to  be  able  to  read  the 
laws,  it  is  anomalous  that  the  school  training  of  large  numbers  should 
be  wholly  left  to  the  care  of  private  benevolence. 

In  many  cases,  as  in  the  night  classes  of  such  typical  institutions  as 
are  Cooper  Union,  the  Franklin  Institute,  and  the  Maryland  Institute, 
individual  benevolence  and  private  enterprise  have  nobly  endeavored 
to  supply  this  omission  by  the  public  authorities;  but,  at  this  late  day, 
there  should  be  no  occasion  in  these  United  States  to  demonstrate  that 
private  effort  is,  of  necessity,  inadequate  to  public  needs;  and  that 
therefore  it  should  be  only  left  to  individuals  to  provide  higher  and  spe- 
cial tiechnical  training  for  such  as  could  not  otherwise  obtain  it;  not  to 
furnish  that  free  public  elementary  instruction  which  the  State  is  log- 
ically bound  to  provide  for  all  the  children  of  the  State. 

The  list  of  studies  in  this  public  night  high  school  is  given  for  com- 
parison with  the  courses  in  the  privately  endowed  schools  just  men- 
tioned.    Of  the  study  of  drawing,  Superintendent  Peaslee  reports  :  • 

The  classes  in  drawing  of  the  night  high  school,  in  charge  of  Messrs.  Fick  and 
Hauser,  were  attended  even  better  than  usual.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  all  the 
students  of  these  classes  devote  themselves  to  their  work  with  that  diligence  and  en- 
deavor which  shows  that  they  fully  understand  .and  correctly  estimate  the  value  of 
skill  in  drawing. 

In  this  country,  where  industry  stands  at  the  fountainhead  of  almost  all  prosperity, 
graphic  representation  has  risen  in  popular  estimation  to  an  astonishing  degree.  Act- 
ing npon  a  knowledge  of  what  is  most  needed  by  the  workman,  there  has  been  less  of 
the  fine  artistic  drawing  executed  than  in  former  years,  but  more  of  what  is  consid- 
ered practical  work  has  been  done.  Much  more  might  be  accomplished  in  this  direc- 
tion if.the  school  was  properly  supplied  with  models  and  appliances. 

Committee  in  charge  of  special  studies  for  the  years  1883-'84 :  Messrs. 
A.  S.  Babbitt,  John  F.  McCarthy,  George  Kreh,  Frank  Kattermann, 
Thomas  Knight. 

Teachers  of  drawing :  Henry  H.  Fick,  superintendent ;  Christina  I. 
Sullivan,  first  assistant;  Augusta  Tozzer,  Matilda  Toepflrt,  John  Hau- 
ser, jr. 

CLEVELAND,    OHIO. 

The  following  brief  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  study  of  draw- 
ing in  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  from  the  report  of  Dr. 
D.  B.  Smith,  the  president  of  the  board  of  education,  for  the  school 
year  ending  August  31, 1880.* 

Curiously,  there  is  no  mention  of  drawing  in  Superintendent  EickofPs 

*  Forty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  pp.  240. 
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report,  nor  elsewhere  iu  the  volume  except  in  the  weekly  time  table  ot 
studies,  in  which  the  time  given  to  drawing  in  the  sevei-al  years  varies 
from  one  hour  and  a  quarter  to  two  hours  each  week ;  the  list  of  sala- 
ries paid  teachers,  which  includes  one  drawing  teacher,  with  an  annual 
salary  of  $1,850;  and  in  the  list  of  text  books,  as  follows :  "Drawing. — 
No  text  books  in  use ;  all  drawnig  done  from  objects  directly." 

Drawing  has  been  introduced  and  successfully  tauglit  in  all-tlie  departments  of 
the  schools  and  to  all  the  pupils  from  the  year  1872  to  the  present  time.  Mr.  Frank 
Aborn  was  engaged  in  that  year  to  take  direction  of  the  work  and  to  give  the  needed 
instruction  to  the  teachers.  Being  a  graduate  of  the  Technical  School  at  Worcester, 
Mass., he  gave  the  subject  a  practical  turn  from  the  beginning,  and  though  many 
obstacles  have  had  to  be  met,  his  success  has  been  gratifying. 

In  the  report  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  Mr.  Aborn's  system  received  special 
mention,  and  a  diploma  and  medal  were  awarded  to  the  eity  for  its  excellence.  That 
i  t  should  have  secured  such  hoiiorable  distinction  is  a  little  remarkable  if  we  consider 
that  at  that  time  we  had  hardly  a  single  teacher  who  had  ever  before  been  called 
upon  to  teach  drawing,  and  that  the  method  itself  had  not  yet  been  developed  and 
applied  in  the  higher  grades. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

The  following  historical  summary,  kindly  furnished  at  the  time  by  Pro- 
fessor Goodnough,  city  superintendent  of  drawing,  comprises  the  period 
from  the  first  systematic  introduction  of  the  study  of  drawing  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  city  to  the  close  of  the  year  1879 : 

HISTORY    OI"    THE   PROGRKSS    OF    DRAWING  IN    THE  PUBLIC    SCHOOLS   OF    COLUMBUS, 

OHIO. 

Previous  to  the  fall  of  1873  little  or  nothing  was  done  in  drawing  in  the  Columbus 
public  schools,  the  superintendent  of  schools,  R.  W.  Stevenson,  reporting  that  the 
results  were  "good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  in  accordance  with  the  interest  in  the  subject 
by  the  teachers."  About  November,  1873,  Walter  Smith's  system  of  industrial  draw- 
ing was  adopted,  and,  unable  to  procure  a  competent  person  to  take  charge  of  the 
matter  at  once,  arrangements  were  made  with  Prof.  William  Briggs,  of  Boston,  to 
spend  a  month  in  Columbus  to  give  the  teachers  elementary  instruction  and  inaugurate 
the  movement. 

Feeling  that  success  depended  on  the  permanent  engagement  of  some  person  fully 
competent  to  manage  the  department  of  Drawing,  correspondence  was  held  with 
Prof.  Walter  Smith,  State  director  of  art  education  in  Massachusetts,  who  recom- 
mended Mr.  Walter  S.  Goodnough,  then  professor  of  drawing  iu  the  State  normal 
school  at  Salem,  Mass.,  and  who  had  achieved  considerable  success  in  that  position. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  normal  school,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  first  class  in  the  Massachussetts  Normal  Art  School,  in  Boston. 

Professor  Goodnough  was  elected  superintendent  of  drawing  of  the  Columbus 
schools  in  August,  1874,  commenced  his  labors  in  September,  and  has  held  the  position 
from  that  date. 

The  plan  adopted  was  the  same  that  was  in  progress  in  other  cities  where  the  best 
work  is  done.  The  regular  teachers  iu  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  were  ex- 
pected to  teach  the  subject  in  their  schools,  under  the  supervision  and  instruction  of 
the  superintendent  of  drawing.  Accordingly  they  were  at  once  organized  in  cla^sses 
of  about  thirty  each,  whicli  met  for  instruction  on  Saturdays,  each  class  coming  once 
a  fortnight  for  about  seven  months  in  the  year.  The  instruction  has  continued  since 
then,  the  meetings  being  held  monthly  since  the  second  year. 
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Instruction  was  given  at  first  iii  what  they  would  have  to  present  directly  to  their 
classes,  and  gradually  embraced  all  the  subjects  they  would  be  required  Do  teach,  as  free- 
hand drawing  from  copy,  enlarging  and  reducing,  dictation,  memory;  and  blackboard 
drawing,  design,  geometrical,  model,  perspective,  and  the  elements  of  projection  draw- 
ing. 

The  teachers  were  informed  that  as  soon  as  they  were  prepared  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion in  any  of  the  subjects  they  would  be  excused  from  attendance  while  that  subject 
was  being  taught,  and  that  they  would  be  expected  to  pass  an  examination  in  all  the 
subjects  before  being  finally  excused  from  the  meetings. 

The  city  board  of  examiners  also  required  that  drawing  be  one  of  the  subjects  of 
examination  for  a  certificate  to  teach  in  the  Columbus  schools. 

As  a  result  of  these  measures  the  teachers  went  to  work  in  earnest,  and  much  was 
accomplished  even  in  one  year.     Riper  fruits  are  now  gathered. 

All  pupils  in  the  public  schools  were  required  by  the  board  of  education  to  study 
drawing  unless  they  presented  a  certificate  from  a  physician  stating  that  their  eye- 
sight or  physical  condition  was  such  as  to  make  such  study  injurious  to  them. 

About  November  18,  1874,  a  free  evening  drawing  school  for  mechanics,  artisans, 
and  others  was  organized  and  held  in  a  room  in  the  high  school.  Flat  copies,  geomet- 
ric models,  vases,  &c.,  were  purchased.  The  school  met  three  evenings  a  week 
through  the  five  winter  mon  ths.  There  were  seventy-five  pupils  enrolled,  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  about  forty.  Twenty-seven  occupations  were  pursued  by  these 
pupils  in  their  daily  avocations. 

The  course  of  study  included  free-hand  outline  from  copy,  models,  and  casts;  light 
and  shade  drawing  from  models  and  casts;  design,  geometrical,  perspective,  and  pro- 
jection drawing,  and  the  elements  of  architectural  and  machine  drawing. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  a  public  exhibition  of  drawings  from  the  public 
schools,  including  the  evening  class,  was  held  at  city  hall.  Each  school  was  required 
to  send  about  20  per  cent,  of  thoir  books,  and  over  1,000  pupils  were  represented. 
The  results  were  most  encouraging  for  a  year's  work  and  were  inspected  by  about 
by  about  3,000  visitors. 

In  September,  1875,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Goodnough  was  appointed  assistant  teacher  of 
drawing  in  the  high  school,  as  the  classes  were  so  numerous  as  to  leave  little  time  for 
the  superintendent  of  drawing  to  teach  them  and  properly  superintend  the  lower 
grades. 

This  year  a  small  collection  of  plaster  casts  was  purchased  for  the  use  of  advanced 
high  school  pupils  and  for  the  evening  students.  In  the  spring  of  1876  work  was 
prepared  from  every  school  for  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  The  work  was  prepared 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  rules  prepared  by  the  committee  of  the  National 
Teacher's  Association  for  this  purpose.  There  were  seven  volumes  of  drawings,  repre- 
senting all  grades,  and  one  volume,  prepared  by  Professor  Goodnough,  illustrating  the 
course  of  study  from  the  lowest  primary  through  the  high  school.  The  exhibition 
was  highly  spoken  of  by  competent  judges. 

During  the  year  a  Saturday  normal  school  was  organized  for  high  school  students 
and  others  who  desired  to  prepare  themselves  for  teachers'  positions  in  the  Columous 
schools.  Drawing  was  made  one  of  the  subjects  of  stady.  During  this  year  rapid 
progress  was  made  in  all  grades,  but  the  want  of  a  suitable  room  for  study  in  the  high 
school  was  keenly  felt,  as  models  had  to  be  carried  about  from  room  to  room. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  following  school  year,  September,  1876,  Mrs.  Good- 
nough resigned,  on  account  of  poor  health.  Mrs.  N.  Neale  Stewart,  of  Boston,  a 
graduate  of  the  first  and  second  years'  course  of  the  Massachuestts  Normal  Art  School, 
was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  During  1876-'77  rapid  advancement  was  made,  and 
an  exhibition  was  held  at  the  end  of  the  year,  which  was  largely  attended. 

The  boart'  of  educatiou  having  ordered  an  addition  to  be  made  to  the  high  school 
building,  a  room  was  selected  to  be  arranged  as  a  drawing  room.  It  was  ready  for 
use  October,  1878. 
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The  room  was  furnished  with  a  narrow  table  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
square,  for  model-drawing;  desks  with  copy  holders  and  places  for  drawing  boards, 
for  ordinary  work  ;  and  a  narrow  table  near  to  and  around  two  sides  of  the  room,  for 
model  and  cast  drawing.  There  is  a  shelf  about  18  inches  from  the  floor  along  these 
two  sides  of  the  room,  for  models,  and  the  walls  are  sheathed  up  to  a  height  of  7  feet, 
that  plaster  casts  may  be  hung  on  them.  There  are  two  curtains  at  each  window,  for 
the  proper  arrangement  of  light,  one  going  up  from  the  bottom  and  the  other  coming 
down  from  the  top.  The  room  is  supplied  with  drawing  boards,  T-squares,  set  squares, 
drawing-board  racks,  cases  for  books,  copies,  and  drawing  material,  and  a  sliding 
blackboard.  The  latter  consists  of  two  large  boards  hung  with  weights  and  pulleys  as 
^\  indo w  sash  are  hung ;  thus  the  board  may  be  raised  or  lowered  for  the  convenience 
of  the  teacher,  or  work  may  be  preserved  by  pushing  the  board  up  out  of  the  way.  Some 
new  copies  were  purchased  about  this  time,  and,  owing  to  the  improved  facilities, 
much  better  work  was  done. 

The  evening  drawing  school  was  not  opened  that  winter,  as  there  was  no  gas  in  the 
drawing  room,  and  the  board  of  education  made  no  provision  for  any  evening  schools. 
In  the  grammar  schools  much  advancement  was  made,  particularly  in  the  study  of  ob- 
ject or  model  drawing,  this  study  being  put  into  the  lowest  grammar  grade  and  con- 
tinuing through  the  upper  ones,  together  with  the  other  subjects  of  drawing.  Projec- 
tion drawing  was  also  more  fully  attended  to  this  year  in  the  high  and  grammar 
schools.  Pupils  were  taught  to  work  to  scale  and  make  plans  and  elevations  of  the 
simple  geometrical  solids  in  simple  positions.  The  following  objects  were  drawn 
singly :  Cube,  rectangular  prism,  cylinder  cone,  square  pyramid,  triangular  prism, 
etc.  Next  simple  groups  of  these  objects  are  drawn,  as  a  cone  upon  a  cube  or  a  square 
pyramid  upon  a  square  plinth,  etc. 

It  was  believed  that  pupils  in  the  grammar  grades  should  learn  how  to  draw  to 
scale,  in  plan  and  elevation,  any  simple  object,  making  the  drawing  complete  enough 
to  enable  a  workman  to  construct  the  object  from  the  drawing.  No  exhibition  was 
held  at  the  end  of  this  the  fourth  year  of  work. 

During  the  fifth  year,  or  1878-'79,  much  progress  was  made  in  all  grades,  and  pupils 
in  the  higher  grades  and  tpachers  were  stimulated  by  the  organization  of  the  Colum- 
bus Art  Association  ip  October  and  the  opening  of  the  Columbus  Art  School  in  Janu- 
ary. They  began  to  think  that  the  study  they  had  been  plodding  through  for  the 
last  four  years  was  of  some  importance  after  all  if  so  many  people  were  thinking  of 
it.  Quite  a  number  of  the  pupils  in  the  high  school,  anxious  to  progress  faster  than 
their  two  lessons  a  week  at  school  would  allow  them  to,  entered  the  art  school  for 
study  out  of  school  hours.  Many  of  the  teachers  also  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

An  evening  class  being  organized  at  the  art  school  at  very  low  rates — about  ten  cents 
an  evening — the  free  evening  drawing  school  previously  carried  on  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation was  abandoned.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  Miss  Stewart,  after  three  years  of 
faithful  and  efificient  service,  was  obliged  to  resign  and  return  East,  owing  to  the  death 
of  a  relative.  In  August,  1879,  Miss  Ella  Fraser  was  elected  as  her  successor.  Miss 
Fraser  had  been  a  successful  teacher  in  the  Columbus  schools  for  about  eight  years, 
and  from  the  time  drawing  was  introduced  in  the  schools  took  every  opportunity  to 
improve  herself  and  prepare  for  a  special  teacher  in  that  department.  Her  marked 
success  since  her  appointment  has  been  gratifying. 

The  study  of  drawing  is  now  fairly  engrafted  in  the  public  schools  of  Columbus,  and 
excellent  results  are  being  obtained  in  all  departments. 

In  the  primary  schools  the  pupils  study  flat  copy  drawing  from  blackboard,  cards, 
and  books.  They  are  exercised  in  enlarging  and  reducing ;  memory,  dictation,  and 
design  are  also  studied  ;  and  the  names  of  the  simple  geometrical  forms  are  learned. 

In  the  grammar  schools  pupils  continue  these  subjects  in  more  advanced  stages, 
with  the  addition  of  geometrical  and  projection  drawing  with  instruments,  and  model 
drawing.     They  also  learn  something  of  the  various  styles  of  historical  ornament. 
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In  projection  drawing  this  year,  which  is  studied  in  the  two  higher  grades,  detail 
drawings  have  been  made  to  scale  for  the  construction  of  a  table  drawer,  table,  desk, 
bench,  etc.  These  were  either  made  by  measurement  of  the  object  itself  or  designed. 
In  model  drawing  the  pupils  are  encouraged  to  draw  objects  at  home  and  bring  them 
to  school  for  the  teacher's  criticism.  Among  the  objects  which  have  thus  been  well 
drawn  are  plants,  vases,  fruit,  chairs,  tables,  lamps,  a  kitchen  range,  with  cooking 
utensils,  a  table  set  for  tea,  a  baby's  carriage,  a  scroll  sawj  a  dressing  case  and  toilet 
articles,  etc.  * 

In  design,  pupils  use  foliage  to  fill  geometric  space,  and  design  for  tile  fl^oors,  oil 
cloths,  or  other  surface  decoration,  china  ware,  book  covers,  ceiling  decoration,  iron 
work,  etc. 

In  the  high  school  pupils  draw  from  large  copies,  in  outline  and  light  and  shade ; 
from  models  and  casts,  in  outline  and  light  and  shade ;  they  also  study  design,  pro- 
jection, perspective,  architectural  and  machine  drawing. 

The  time  given  to  the  study  of  drawing  varies  in  the  different  grades,  and  is  not 
quite  what  is  desired  in  the  higher  grammar  schools.  It  is  as  follows  in  the  various 
grades  :  First  year,  daily  lessons  of  twentyminutes;  second  year,daily  lessons  of  twenty 
minutes ;  third  year,  daily  lessons  of  twenty  minutes  ;  fourth  year,  daily  lessons  of 
twenty-five  minutes ;  fifth  year,  daily  lessons  of  twenty-five  minutes ;  sixth  year,  three 
lessons  a  week  of  twenty  minutes  each  ;  seventh  year,  two  lessons  a  week  of  thirty-five 
minutes  each ;  eighth  year,  three  lessons  a  week  of  twenty-five  minutes  each ;  high 
school,  two  lessons  a  week  of  forty  minutes  each. 

In  addition  to  bis  work  in  the  Columbus  public  schools,  Professor  Goodnough  has, 
since  1>)77,  held  an  annual  summer  normal  art  school  during  the  month  of  July,  that 
teachers  through  the  State  and  in  adjacent  States  could  have  an  opportunity  to  prepare 
themselves  to  teach  or  superintend  the  subject  of  drawing  in  public  schools.  Special 
classes  in  water  color,  oil  painting,  wood  carving,  and  modelling  in  clay  are  also  pro- 
vided for.  Teachers  from  eight  States  have  attended  these  summer  sessions  —  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Virginia,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Minnesota.  The 
course  is  specially  arranged  to  prepare  teachers  of  drawing  and  embraces  all  the  sub- 
jects that  are  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

ADDENDA. 

The  following  account,  continuing  the  history  to  the  summer  of  1883, 
is  abstracted  from  the  annual  reports  made  by  the  city  superintendent 
of  schools,  and  by  the  superintendent  of  drawing,  to  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, which  are  included  in  the  published  reports  of  the  board. 

The  report  of  the  board  for  1873-74  contained  "  a  synopsis  of  a 
twelve  years'  course  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools,"  as  arranged  by 
Professor  Goodnough,  the  superintendent  of  drawing.  The  report  for 
1874-'75  contained,  in  addition,  a  synopsis  of  the  elementary  and  ad- 
vanced courses  taught  in  "The  Free  Evening  Art  School."  These 
courses  followed  substantially  those  arranged  for  the  Massachusetts 
schools  by  Prof.  Walter  Smith. 

In  the  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  August  1, 1881,  Superintend- 
ent Goodnough  notes  continued  improvement  in  drawing. 

The  following  paragraphs,  showing  the  dependence  of  a  school  on  the 
teacher,  the  fact  that  the  best  teachers  of  other  studies  are  also  best  in 
drawing,  and,  further,  how  with  each  ensuing  year  after  the  first  intro- 
duction of  this  study  in  the  public  schools  the  teaching  steadily  improves 
as  the  new  teachers  come  to  it  \vith  the  advantage  of  their  previous  train 
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ing  in  the  study  as  pupils,  are  quoted  as  of  interest  wherever  the  pro- 
priety of  the  introduction  of  this  study  in  the  schools  is  under  discussion : 

EXTUACTS  FROM  EEPOET  OF  SUPEEINTBNDENT  OF  DBAWtNG. 

To  R.  W.  Stevenson, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

I  take  pleasure  in  reporting  conslclerable  advance  during  the  last  year  in  the  study  of 
drawing.  Better  results  have  been  obtained  than  ever  before,  and  I  venture  to  say 
more  hard  work  has  been  done  by  teachers  to  accomplish  it.  We  have  arrived  at  an 
important  stage  in  our  work,  at  a  point  where  all  the  schools  are  doing  fair,  perhaps 
more  than  fair,  work,  and  several  in  each  grade  are  doing  excellent  work.    •    *     * 

In  the  schools  where  excellent  work  is  done  it  is  not  by  a  few  talented  papils,  but 
by  the  school  as  a  whole,  and  often  by  one  which  has  done  fair  or  even  poor  work  the 
preceding  year,  and  may  the  next  if  it  does  not  fall  into  good  hands.  This  shows 
that  our  course  in  drawing  is  carefully  and  logically  arranged,  and  that  the  best 
results  in  any  whole  class  depend  more  on  the  excellence  of  the  teaching  than  on  the 
genius  or  talent  of  individual  pupils. 

It  is  also  a  fact  worth  knowing  that  the  teachers  who  obtain  the  best  results  in 
drawing  are,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  best  teachers  of  other  subjects,  and  partic- 
ularly is  it  true  that  they  have  the  best  controlled  schools.  I  have  yet  to  see  good 
drawing  in  a  school  poorly  or  loosely  disciplined.  Given  a  good,  strong,  hard  working 
teacher  and  a  well  disciplined  school,  and  the  average  number  of  pupils  doing  good 
work  will  be  as  great,  and  often  greater,  than  in  any  other  study  taken.  Of  course 
this  supposes  the  necessary  preparation  which  such  a  teacher  is  always  sure  to  make. 

This  leads  to  the  point  that  our  new  teachers,  at  least  those  who  have  grad- 
uated from  our  schools,  are  better  prepared  each  year.  During  this  next  year  partic- 
ularly there  will  be  a  great  advance.  Those  now  in  the  normal  school,  who  will  be 
applicants  next  year,  have  studied  drawing  eight  years,  and  the  advancement  in  the 
high  school  last  year  was  such  that  they  are  more  than  a  year  ahead  of  the  preceding 
class.  ' 

The  superintendent  urges  the  importance  of  giving  more  time  to  this 
study  in  the  normal  school,  because  the  success  of  the  study  in  the 
schools  is  materially  dependent  upon  the  ability  of  the  teachers  to  give 
the  needed  instruction,  and  after  the  study  has  been  introduced  for  a 
few  years,  so  that  pupils  have  been  drilled  for  six  or  eight  years  in  a 
progressive  series,  it  is  clear  that  the  teachers  who  are  to  instruct  them 
in  the  higher  branches  of  the  study  have  need  of  much  more  thorough 
preparation  than  was  needed  in  the  elementary  stages. 

The  following  paragraphs  of  this  report  show  the  bearing  of  the  higher 
branches  of  the  study  upon  general  education,  and  also  how  the  practi- 
cal application  of  the  knowledge  of  drawing  to  the  mechanic  arts  is 
made  in  the  later  years  of  the  course : 

Considerable  attention  was  given  during  the  year  to  the  study  of  historical  orna- 
ment. Commencing  with  the  lowest  grammar  grade,  five  pages  in  each  book  are  de- 
voted to  historical  forms,  with  which  the  pupils  are  made  familiar.  In  the  D  gram- 
mar ancient  Egyptian  forms  are  presented  ;  in  the  C  grammar,  ancient  Greek  and 
Roman ;  in  the  B  grammar,  Byzantine  and  Gothic  ;  and  in  the  A  grammar,  Saracenic 
or  Arabian. 

While  these  historical  forms  are  being  drawn  in  the  books,  the  teachers  give  talks 
to  their  classes,  telling  them  where  and  how  they  were  used  by  these  people,  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  style,  when  it  prevailed,  and  other  matters  of  interest  to  the  pupils. 
Often  compositions  are  written  on  these  matters,  and  at  the  public  examination  in 
March  "ihe  blackboards  are  covered  wjfTi  .lT-owinn'(^  w'"ch  are  largelv  historical. 
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Many  interesting  exercises  were  conducted  at  the  last  public  examination  on  this 
subject,  and  thus  our  pupils  are  led  to  think  in  a  direction  in  which  no  other  grammar 
school  study  would  have  taken  them  and  to  get  a  little  insight  into  ancient  and  med- 
isBval  history. 

Before  leaving  the  grammar  schools  pupils  get  a  considerable  knowledge  of  draw- 
ing. They  know  all  of  the  geometiical  terms;  can  draw  readily  quite  difficult  ex- 
amples from  copy ;  can  draw  almost  any  design  or  form  the  teacher  is  able  to  dictate, 
that  is,  drawing  from  verbal  description  alone  and  without  copy  ;  they  get  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  the  principles  of  decorative  design,  of  conventionalism  in  design,  and  can 
originate  clever  productions;  they  have  learned  the  leading  principles  of  perspective 
"and  can  draw  geometrical  solids,  vases,  and  common  things  from  the  object,  either 
singly  or  in  simple  groups ;  they  have  learned  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  leading 
ancient  and  mediiBval  styles  of  ornament,  and  on  seeing  a  form  can  recognize  it  as  be- 
longing to  this  or  that  style ;  they  also  learn  the  use  of  instruments,  rule,  scale,  and 
compass,  and  have  drawn  mechanically  about  fifty  of  the  principal  problems  in  con- 
structive geometry,  such  as  the  mechanic  makes  almost  daily  use  of  in  one  form  or 
another,  and  which  are  necessary  for  the  study  of  higher  mechanical  drawing. 

In  the  high  school,  in  the  two  lower  classes,  there  is  a  r^sum^  and  more  complete 
study  of  historical  ornament.  Design  and  model  drawing  are  studied  more  thor- 
oughly, and  projection  drawing,  or  dr'awing  to  scale  in  plan  and  elevation,  and  me- 
chanical perspective  are  taken. 

In  the  higher  classes  working  scale  drawings  are  made  of  furniture,  &c. ;  designs 
are  made  for  particular  things  and  finished  in  pencil,  ink,  or  color;  pupils  draw  dif- 
ficult groups  of  models  and  from  the  plaster  cast  of  ornament,  and  parts  of  the  figure 
in  outline,  or  shaded  with  stump,  crayon  point,  or  color ;  some  individual  pupils  make 
water-color  paintings  from  copy,  or  draw  architectural  or  machine  details. 

A  special  elective  class  in  architectural  drawing  has  been  recently  organized,  the 
course  for  which  will  be  found  in  the  high  school  course  of  study.  Pupils  in  this 
class,  it  will  be  seen,  will  be  prepared  to  step  into  almost  any  architect's  office  and  be 
of  value  at  once,  or  they  can  make  practical  use  of  their  knowledge  in  many  another 
vocation.     A  special  class  in  machine  drawing  is  contemplated. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  state  that  we  have  in  each  grade  an  average  time  of  less  than 
an  hour  and  a  half  each  week. 
Eespectfully, 

W.  S.  GOODNOUGH, 
Superintendent  of  Drawing. 

In  his  report  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1882,  Superintendent 
Stevenson  thus  introduces  the  report  on  drawing : 

Below  will  be  found  the  report  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Goodnough,  the  superintendent  of 
drawing.  This  subject  has  been  well  taught,  and  the  results  which  have  been  gained 
are  in  some  respects  remarkable.  It  has  beeu  fully  demonstrated  that  as  large  a  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  in  the  schools  become  proficient  in  this  branch  as  in  arithmetic  or 
grammar.  The  ability  to  draw  is  as  universal  as  it  is  for  any  other  subject.  This  is 
contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  that  only  those  can  make  any  considerable  progress 
who  are  specially  endowed. 

He  also  records  the  award  by  the  judges  of  the  Ohio  State  fair  of 
a  silver  medal  to  the  Columbus  public  schools  for  general  display  of 
drawing,  and  a  diploma  to  the  high  school  for  display  of  original  de- 
signs, and  money  awards  to  fifteen  different  pupils  of  the  public  schools 
for  "excellence  of  drawings"  shown  by  Ihemj  a!so  a  diploma  to  Mr. 
Carl  Becker,  principal,  and  Miss  Augusta  Becker,  teacher,  of  the  Third 
Street  German  English  School,  for  "best  set  of  drawing  books  from 
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one  class."    He  states  that  each  year  fewer  excuses  from  the  study  are 
asked  for,  except  ia  cases  of  pupils  having  defective  sight. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  Mr.  Goodnough's  report  in  full,  as  it  con- 
tains some  original  features : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  submit  the  following  statement  of  the  condition  of  my  department 
during  the  past  year.  The  results  accomplished  were  superior  to  those  of  previous 
years.  Mr.  J.  S.  Clark,  of  Boston,  visited  our  schools  in  June,  and  after  a  careful 
examination  stated  that  there  was  no  city  in  the  West,  and  but  two  or  three  in  the 
country,  that  could  show  as  good  work,  none  better.  He  also  spoke  highly  of  our 
study  of  historical  ornament  in  connection  with  the  drawing  and  its  illustration  on  the 
blackboards.     In  this  subject  he  declared  we  stood  alone. 

At  the  National  Teachers'  Association  at  Saratoga,  in  July,  there  was  an  exhibition 
of  drawing  from  about  a  dozen  cities  of  the  country,  in  which  the  Columbus  schools 
were  invited  to  participate.  Among  all  the  cities  represented,  Columbus  had  but  one 
competitor  in  excellence,  and  that  was  Worcester,  Mass. 

Last  year  special  attention  on  my  part  was  given  to  the  subject  of  historical  orna- 
ment. Photographs  of  several  hundred  different  pieces  of  ornament  in  the  various 
styles  were  made  and  placed  so  teachers  could  obtain  them  for  purposes  of  illustra- 
tion. At  the  public  examination  in  April,  when  it  is  the  custom  for  the  teachers  to 
have  the  blackboards  decorated  by  pupils,  subjects  were  chosen  from  this  source,  as 
being  an  easy  way  of  making  the  pupils  familiar  with  the  subject.  At  this  time 
also  many  original  compositions  by  the  pupils  on  the  styles  of  ornament  wee  pre- 
pared and  read. 

A  new  plan  to  aid  in  the  subject  of  design  was  devised  last  year,  and  is  just  being 
put  into  practice.  It  is  as  follows  :  A  large  blank  book  has  been  made  for  each  build- 
ing, its  leaves  being  composed  of  leather  board  and  so  arranged  that  any  or  all  may 
be  taken  out  and  distributed  among  pupils.  Principles  and  rules  of  design  have  been 
printed  and  pasted  in  each  book.  One  hundred  photographs,  showing  more  than  four 
hundred  different  designs,  selected  from  many  valuable  works,  have  also  been  made  and 
pasted  in  each  book.  This  has  been  an  immense  undertaking,  having  consumed  nearly 
every  moment  of  spare  time  outside  of  school  hours  for  about  four  months.  Over 
twenty-two  hundred  photographic  prints  have  been  made  from  one  hundred  nega- 
tives. These  designs  will  be  used  by  teachers  to  give  pupils  suggestions  when  design- 
ing, and  will  be  added  to  from  time  to  time.  Also  whenever  any  pupil  makes  an 
original  design  which  is  exceptionally  good  it  will  be  photographed,  with  his  name, 
age,  grade,  and  school  upon  it,  and  enough  copies  made  to  put  one  in  the  book  in  each 
building.  This  will  give  all  an  opportunity  to  see  and  study  the  best  work  done,  and 
be  an  incentive  to  all. 

Another  new  feature  of  the  j  ear  was  the  establishment  of  a  special  class  in  archi- 
tectural drawing  at  the  high  school  for  pupils  of  the  junior  class  who  wished  to  take 
the  study.  The  course  of  study  for  this  class  will  be  fouud  in  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  high  school  in  this  volume.  The  pupils  were  much  interested  in  the  work, 
which  was  made  as  practical  as  possible.  The  course  laid  out  is  intended  for  two 
years.  One  of  the  boys  was  offered  a  position  in  an  architect's  office  during  the  sum- 
mer vacation,  where  he  was  a  valuable  assistant,  being  better  paid  than  apprentices  in 
such  offices  often  are  after  two  or  three  years'  work. 

It  is  the  aim  in  the  study  of  drawing  iu  our  schools  not  only  to  train  the  eye,  the 
hand,  and  the  intellect,  but  to  impart  much  valuable  knowledge  and  make  the  study 
as  practical  as  possible,  leading  the  pupils  to  think  frequently  of  industrial  occupa- 
tions. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

W.  S.  GOODNOUGH, 

Superintendent  of  Drawing. 

E.  W.  Stevenson, 

Superintendent  of  Sohooh. 
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In  his  report  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 1883,  City  Superintend- 
ent Stevenson  treats  at  length  many  phases  of  the  relation  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  to  the  future  citizen. 

A  few  paragraphs  showing  how  home  industrial  education  benefits 
the  child  are  quoted,  as  relating,  if  not  directly  to  drawing,  to  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  industrial  training. 

He  has  been  treating  of  the  fact  that  the  preparation  of  the  child  for 
future  citizenship  should  be  kept  in  view  during  all  the  training  of  the 
public  schools,  and  then  has  remarked  upon  the  difi'erence  of  self-control 
shown  by  children  subject  to  different  home  influences.  On  this  point 
he  says : 

It  may  seem  etrango,  but  it  is  true,  that  the  children  most  difficult  to  control  come 
from  well-to-do  and  wealthy  families.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  they  are  vicious,  disre- 
spectful, and  impolite,  but  are  indolent  and  averse  to  doing  anything  contrary  to 
their  own  sweet  wills.  There  is  a  good  reasQn  for  this.  They  come  to  school  without 
knowing  what  it  is  to  do  anything  that  requires  any  sacrifice  of  pleasure.  At  home 
no  regular  duties  have  over  been  assigned  them ;  servants  wait  upon  them  at  their 
bidding ;  what  they  do,  they  do  because  they  wish  to,  and  not  because  it  is  the  com- 
mand of  another.  They  have  not  learned  the  lesson  of  doing  things  which  are  disa- 
greeable to  them  when  they  cannot  see  in  it  immediate  pleasure  to  themselves.  They 
have  formed  no  habits  of  attention  nor  application.  They  have  been  so  used  to  have 
others  do  for  them,  the  teacher  seems  unreasonable  and  unjust  to  require  them  to  do 
any  work  which  is  not  perfectly  agreeable. 

He  has  spoken  of  this  lesson  of  self-control  and  of  the  power  of  self- 
application  as  the  fundamental  requisites  of  the  future  scholar.  Of  chil- 
dren he  says : 

When  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  they  should  possess  the  power  of  ap- 
plication and  attention,  and  have  formed  a  habit  of  regular  and  systematic  work, 
and  have  self-control  enough  to  force  themselves  to  the  performance  of  unpleasant 
duties.  Those  parents  who  are  wealthy  and  well-to-do  have  it  in  their  power  to  give 
their  children  superior  training  and  advantages,  but  if  their  wealth  is  used  to  give 
them  exemption  from  hard  aud  healthial  work,  whereby  habits  of  application,  in- 
dustry, and  self-sacrifice  are  formed,  wealth  is  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing.  It  would 
be  better  for  the  children  to  be  compelled  to  work  under  the  laah  of  bitter  necessity, 
for  it  would  improve  their  prospects  for  honor  and  usefulness. 

Children  who  come  to  our  schools  from  the  country  are  generally  behiud  the  chil- 
dren in  the  city  in  the  branches  of  study,  but  in  advance  iu  mental  development, 
which  is  of  much  more  value. 

In  the  country,  especially  in  farm  life,  the  children  are  early  required  to  do  regularly 
some  kind  of  work;  this  cultivates  a  habit  of  attention  and  application,  which  is 
found  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  child  when  put  in  school.  The  Kindergarten 
in  our  cities  gives  in  a  measure  the  sametraining  in  effect,  and  is  that  kind  of  x>repa- 
ratiou  all  children  need,  supplemented  by  home  training  in  the  cultivation  of  the  will. 

As  a  rule,  children  of  German  parentage  have  better  home  trainiug  in  power  of  at- 
tention, self-control,  and  application  than  children  of  Aiiierican  parents.  They  are 
forced  to  assist  at  an  early  age  in  the  household  affairs — to  do  something  that  they 
would  not  do  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  doing.  "1  don't  want  to  do  that"  is  an  all 
sufficient  reason  for  many  American  parents  to  excuse  a  child  from  a  home  duty.  Such 
training  between  the  years  of  three  and  sii  greatly  retards  his  progress  during  the 
first  years  of  his  school  life.  Close  application  is  not  agreeable  to  most  children.  It 
is  a  very  natural  thing  for  a  child  not  to  exert  either  mind  or  body  if  his  teacher  will 
do  the  work  for  him;  but  what  good  does  the  child  receive?    The  development  of 
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mental  power  requires  self- activity.  There  is  nothing  truer  in  education  nor  more 
worthy  of  being  kept  in  mind  by  the  teacher  than  tliis :  The  ability  to  acquire 
knowledge  is  more  valuable  than  knowledge  itself. 

The  work  bench  is  a  better  educator  than  the  billiard  table ;  a  hammer  and  nails, 
than  a  pack  of  cards ;  the  corn  field  than  the  base  ball  grounds;  the  fields  and  woods 
than  the  crowded  street. 

So  far  as  industrial  education  is  impracticable  in  our  system  of  education,  it  is  prac- 
ticable in  home  training.  The  children  may  at  least  be  taught  the  care  and  use  of 
such  tools  and  utensils  as  are  found  in  every  well  furnished  home. 

If  the  children  who  live  in  the  cities,  with  the  school  privileges  they  now  have,  had 
the  additional  training  in  the  industries  which  the  country  children  receive,  the  boast 
that  three-fourths  of  our  great  men  come  from  the  farms  and  workshops  would  be  as 
empty  as  a  dream.  Children  should  be  allowed  time  for  amusements,  but  in  cities 
and  towns  play  is  the  rule,  and  work  which  requires  attention  and  application  is  the 
exception. 

If  public  schools  do  not  produce  the  results  they  should,  and  in  my  judgment  they 
do  not,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  take  the  children  as  they  find  them,  and  one 
reason  of  failure  lies  in  the  want  of  thatTiome  training,  and  in  the  constitution  of  the 
social  fabric  which  looks  upon  all  work  as  drudgery  and  unworthy  a  well  bred  child. 

Subsequently  he  treats  at  length  the  topic  of  "  instruction,"  including 
that  of  industrial  training.  This  portion  of  his  report  will  be  found  else- 
where, under  the  head  of  "  statements  by  educational  officials."  Of 
drawing  he  says : 

That  branch  of  study  which  will  be  used  most  in  the  industries  of  life  is  drawing. 

The  work  which  has  been  done  by  the  pupils  in  all  the  departments  of  our  schools 
has  been  highly  commended  at  home  and  abroad.  The  results  have  been  achieved  by 
the  careful  and  thorough  instruction  of  the  teachers  by  the  superintendent  of  draw- 
ing, who  has  labored  faithfully  and  earnestly  for  success  in  his  department.  The 
teachers,  too,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  within  theii'  reach  for  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  art  beyond  that  necessary  for  their  schools.  There  will  be  de- 
rived by  the  pupils,  from  the  art  education  they  receive  in  the  public  schools,  that 
manual  skill  and  training  of  the  eye  which  will  be  of  no  small  practical  value. 

Mr.  Goodnough's  report  is  given  in  full,  as  his  statement  of  methods 
will  interest  all  who  are  practically  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  this 
study  in  the  schools : 

E.  W.  Stevenson, 

Superintendent  of  Public  ScliooU  : 
I  submit  the  following  report  of  the  instruction  in  drawing  during  the  past  year: 
There  has  been  a  gradual  advance  since  the  last  annual  report.  At  the  monthly 
teachers'  meetings  especial  attention  was  given  to  the  subject  of  original  design 
which  resulted  in  better  and  more  correct  work  by  the  pupils.  Each  teacher  was 
expected  to  make  a  design  of  the  same  sort  that  she  would  finally  expect  her  pupils  to 
do.  These  were  brought  to  the  meetings  for  inspection.  In  the  primary  teachers' 
meetings  all  passed  to  the  blackboard  and  reproduced  their  designs  there,  so  that  all 
had  an  opportunity  to  inspect  individual  designs  and  make  sketches  to  show  their 
own  schools.  In  this  subject  it  is  quite  necessary  that  teacliers  be  able  to  show  their 
pupils  a  variety  of  different  arrangements  from  which  to  get  ideas,  just  as  in  writing 
on  a  given  subject  one  has  first  to  gather  information.  The  means  for  teaching  ob- 
ject drawing  more  thoroughly  were  supplied  by  placing  in  each  building  a  number  of 
wooden  vases  in  addition  to  the  geometrical  solids.  At  the  teachers'  meetings  this 
year  that  subject  will  occupy  nearly  the  entire  time.  The  blackboard  drawing  last 
year  arranged  for  the  public  examination  was  exceptionally  good.  In  grammar 
grades  this  consisted  almost  entirely  ot  historical  forms  in  the  different  styles. 
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The  work  was  so  excellent  that  it  seemed  at  though  some  means  ought  to  be  taken 
to  preserve  it.  Accordingly,  I  spent  nearly  all  of  the  spring  vacation  and  Saturdays 
during  April  in  photographing  the  most  noteworthy.  The  work  was  so  extensive 
that  it  occupied  evenings  and  all  spare  daylight  outside  of  school  hours  for  five  or  six 
weeks.  These  photographs  are  now  in  frames  in  the  hoard  of  education  room,  and 
were,  with  other  work  from  our  schools,  exhibited  the  past  summer  at  the  Ohio  Teach- 
ers' Association  at  Lake  Chautauqua  and  at  the  National  Teachers'  Association  at 
Saratoga,  where  they  received  marked  attention. 

In  the  high  school  there  was  a  great  advance  over  the  preceding  year  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  work.  The  subject  of  light  and  shade  has  until  recently  been  taught 
almost  individually,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  arranging  the  light  for  large  classes. 
Last  year,  however,  most  successful  work  was  accomplished  by  means  of  class  work. 
Miss  Fraaer  executed  large  charts — large  enough  for  the  whole  class  to  see — and  all 
worked  as  a  class  from  the  same  subject  for  their  first  few  drawings,  including  a  prac- 
tice sheet.  Finally,  after  principles  were  mastered,  and  the  handling  of  the  medium 
learned,  each  worked  individually  from  a  selected  example. 

There  was  another  marked  advance  in  the  high  school  in  the  work  in  design.  Some 
very  fine  designs  were  made  in  monochrome  and  also  in  colors.  Those  in  monochrome 
were  in  sepia  or  neutral  tint,  and  were  for  borders  or  center  pieces,  from  the  rose, 
thistle,  or  dandelion  used  as  subjects.  Those  in  colors  were  for  various  subjects,  as 
pottery,  book  covers,  fire  places,  ceilings,  wall  paper,  &c.  The  quality  of  the  work 
in  the  special  class  in  architectural  drawing  will  be  understood  when  it  is  stated  that 
every  drawing  made  was  marked,  and  the  average  of  the  class  for  the  year  was  90  per 
cent. 

The  schools  of  Columbus  were  again  invited  to  exhibit  the  subject  of  drawing  at 
the  National  Teachers'  Association.  The  following  schools  and  cities  were  repre- 
sented at  that  exhibition :  Public  schools  of  Cincinnati,  Saint  Louis,  Worcester,  Mass., 
Boston  evening  drawing  schools,  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  New  York  Work- 
ingmen's  School,  Philadelphia  Industral  Art  Museum  School,  Saint  Louis  Manual 
Training  School.  It  was  acknowledged  that  the  Columbus  schools  were  not  surpassed 
by  those  of  any  other  city,  and  in  many  instances  were  not  equalled. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  S.  GOODNOUGH, 

Superintendent  of  Drawing. 

With  this  latest  published  report  of  the  superintendent  the  history 
of  tBe  progress  of  the  study  in  the  schools  of  Columbus  closes. 

The  experiences  as  related  can  hardly  fail  of  value  to  others  under- 
taking a  similar  experiment. 

DBAWING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OP  WASHINGTON,  D.  0. 

The  experiment  in  Massachusetts  had  been  carefully  observed  by  the 
city  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  school  trustees  of  Washington, 
so  that  as  soon  as  the  results  in  Boston  indicated  that  the  movement 
gave  good  promise  of  success,  steps  were  at  once  taken  to  give  to  the 
public  school  children  of  the  capital  city  of  the  nation  similar  opportu- 
nities. 

The  report  of  the  trustees  for  the  year  1872-'73  *  thus  records  this  first 
step : 

Another  year's  work  has  been  done.  *  •  *  The  committee  feel  that  they  can 
conscientiously  congratulate  the  board  that  the  improvements  have  been  great;  that 
advanced  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school  and  by  sys- 
tematizing the  important  studies  of  drawing  and  music. 

*  Twenty- sixth  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of 
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After  remarking  that  the  topics,  including  drawing,  "  have  been  so 
exhaustively  treated  in  th,e  able  report  of  the  superintendent"  that  they 
need  do  no  more  than  refer  to  them,  they  add  : 

The  subject  of  drawing  having  been  carefully  considered  by  the  board,  a  plan  was 
adopted  by  which  the  teachers  of  the  schools  should  receive  training,  thereby  enabling 
them  to  impart  instruction  to  their  pupils  in  this  branch  of  study.  This  matter 
was  placed  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Susan  E.  Fuller,  a  lady  of  fine  artistic  culture,  whose 
skill  as  a  teacher  of  drawing  commended  her  to  the  board.  She  has  entered  zealously 
upon  her  duties,  with  fair  promise  of  abundant  success. 

In  his  report,  Mr.  J.  Ormond  Wilson,  the  efficient  superintendent, 
briefly  recites  the  fact  that  this  study  has  hitherto  been  a  failure,  and 
recounts  the  steps  taken  for  the  introduction  of  the  new  method  of  in- 
struction : 

Drawing  has  had  a  place  on  our  regular  list  of  studies  since  1868,  and  during  this 
period  the  pupils  in  our  schools  have  been  required  to  purchase  drawing  cards  or 
books  which  have  cost  from  |1,500  to  $2,000  per  annum.  The  results  of  these 
attempts  to  give  instruction  in  drawing  not  having  been  satisfactory,  at  the  close  of 
the  last  school  year  a  special  committee  of  the  board,  consisting  of  Trustees  Stuart, 
Detrick,  French,  and  AtLee,  was  appointed  to  consider  the  merits  of  study,  ascertain 
the  causes  of  the  comparative  failure  of  past  efforts,  and  to  recommend  such  measures 
as  would  promise  better  success  in  future. 

The  committee  found  that  the  importance  of  this  study  is  recognized  now  more  fully 
than  ever  before  in  all  the  principal  cities  and  large  towns  of  the  country,  and  that  its 
practical  value  in  our  own  city  is  greater  than  in  most  others,  for  here  the  various 
Government  Departments  and  Bureaus,  as  well  as  city  industries,  constantly  demand 
the  services  of  a  very  large  number  of  persons  trained  and  skilled  in  this  art.  It  was 
evident,  too,  that  the  want  of  success  heretofore  must  be  attributed  to  the  failure  to 
furnish  teachers  qualified  to  instruct  in  this  branch,  rather  than  to  a  lack  of  ability 
to  learn  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

In  considering  what  measures  should  be  adopted  by  the  board  to  have  drawing 
properly  taught  in  the  schools,  the  committee  consulted  the  best  authority  on  the 
subject  known  to  them — Art  Education,  by  Walter  Smith. 

Mr.  Wilson  here  quotes  at  some  length  Mr.  Smith's  demonstration 
that  the  only  possible  success  of  this  study  in  the  public  schools  lies  in 
the  ability  of  the  regular  teachers  to  teach  it.    He  then  says : 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  was  to  secure  the  services  of  a  person  competent  to  in- 
struct the  teachers,  and  such  a  one  was  readily  found  in  our  own  city — Mrs.  Susan  E. 
Fuller,  a  lady  who  was  educated  in  the  New  York  School  of  Design  for  Women,  and 
•who  has  been  favorably  known  in  this  community  during  the  pa.st  four  years  as  teacher 
of  a  private  art  school.  Mrs.  Fuller  was  appointed  teacher  of  drawing  in  the  public 
schools,  and  upon  her  suggestion  the  following  scheme  for  the  study  during  the  cui'- 
rent  year  was  adojited. 

This  scheme  included  a  lesson  to  the  school  teachers  on  Saturday, 
instruction  for  two  hours  each  week  to  the  normal  school  pupils,  and 
similar  instruction  to  a  special  class  of  advanced  boys,  five  among  those 
showing  most  aptitude  for  the  study  being  selected  from  each  public 
school ;  also  general  supervision  of  the  work  both  of  the  teachers  and 
of  the  pupils  in  all  the  schools. 

Evidently  the  work  laid  out  by  the  new  superintendent  of  drawing 
■was  fully  sufficient  for  one  person. 
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In  this  programme  all  the  essentials  requisite  to  the  successful  intro- 
duction in  the  public  schools  of  a  new  study  were  thoughtfully  pro- 
vided. 

Mr.  Wilson  comments  as  follows : 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  following  are  the  prominent  points  in  the  plan  adopted : 

First.  All  the  regular  teachers  are  to  qualify  themselves  to  teach  elementary  draw- 
ing. 

Second.  All  the  young  ladies  in  the  normal  school,  from  which  most  of  our  teachers 
to  be  appointed  in  future  will  be  taken,  are  to  receive  a  thorough  course  of  instruc- 
tion from  the  special  teacher  of  drawing. 

Third.  A  class  of  advanced  boys,  who,  during  the  time  they  have  received  element- 
ary instruction  from  their  regular  teachers,  have  given  evidence  of  marked  ability 
to  pursue  the  art  with  success,  are  to  receive  an  advanced  course  of  one  or  two  years' 
instruction  from  the  special  teacher  of  drawing. 

The  entire  scheme  is  now  being  carried  out  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner;  and  for 
this  much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Fred.  D.  Stuart,  the  very  competent  and  energetic 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

That  the  study  was  undertaken  in  earnest,  at  least  in  the  normal 
school,  is  shown  by  a  single  passage  in  the  next  annual  report  of  the 
principal,  Miss  Lucilla  E.  Smith: 

Not  a  member  of  this  class  had  any  previous  knowledge  of  drawing  so  that,  aside 
from  the  time  given  to  map  drawing,  it  was  found  necessary  to  devote  12  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  year  to  this  important  subject. 

Superintendent  Wilson,  in  his  annual  report  for  1873-'74,  after  com- 
menting upon  the  importance  of  the  study  in  its  relation  to  industries, 
thus  speaks  of  the  practicability  of  its  introduction  into  the  course  of 
study : 

If  drawing  is  commenced  under  a  proper  system  of  instruction  in  the  primary 
schools,  it  can  be  carried  on  without  displacing  any  of  the  other  studies  or  addingto 
the  bnrdena  of  the  course.  It  furnishes  an  exercise  always  welcome  to  the  pupils, 
it  at  once  becomes  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  penmanship,  and  the  discipline  which  it 
affords  gives  strength  and  facility  for  the  acquisition  of  other  branches. 

The  success  of  this  experiment  was  so  marked  after  but  a  single 
year,  and  the  results  of  the  care  given  at  first  to  thoroughly  establish 
the  new  study  have  been  so  definite,  the  progress  each  subsequent  year, 
as  shown  in  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  drawings  of  the  pupils,  has 
been  so  visible,  as  to  give  additional  importance  to  the  recital  of  the 
first  steps  by  which  so  great  an  improvement  was  inaugurated  and  such 
results  have  been  obtained. 

This  becomes  of  the  more  value  as  an  example  to  other  communities, 
who  might  otherwise  be  inclined  to  refer  the  success  of  the  introduction 
of  drawing  in  the  Boston  schools  to  the  exceptional  advantage  given  by 
the  personal  supervision  of  Professor  Smith  and  to  the  employment  of 
the  trained  graduates  of  the  normal  art  school  as  teachers. 

Here,  in  the  Washington  schools,  has  been  shown  what  may  be  ac- 
complished in  any  community,  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  services 
of  a  single  supervising  teacher  of  drawing  competent  to  instruct  the 
public  school  teachers,  and  heartily  supported  by  the  school  authorities. 
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The  latter  condition  is  essential ;  unless  the  teachers  understand  that 
ability  to  teach  elementary  drawing  in  their  schools  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  their  retention  as  teachers,  there  will  be  little  utility  in  attempt- 
ing to  introduce  this  new  study  in  public  schools. 

As  a  practical  statement  of  methods  which  have  been  crowned  with 
complete  success,  Mrs.  Fuller's  first  annual  report,  showing  the  manner 
in  which  she  put  her  plan  in  operation,  is  here  given : 

Sib:  On  assuming  my  duties  as  superintendent  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of 
Washington,  I  presented  a  scheme  of  instruction  for  the  then  ensuing  school  year.  I 
have  now  the  honor  of  submitting  the  following  statement  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  plan  has  been  carried  out,  and  its  results : 

The  teachers  were  requested  to  meet  at  the  Miller  building,  September  6,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  classes  to  receive  instruction  in  drawing.  They  did  so  meet,  the 
majority  seeming  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  give  the  required  time  and  atten- 
tion, evidently  feeling  that  as  the  prescribed  course  of  study  required  them  to  teach 
drawing  in  their  respective  schools,  it  was  desirable  that  they  should  obtain  in  this, 
as  in  other  branches  taught,  all  the  information  necessary  to  enable  them  to  teach 
well.  One  hundied  and  thirty  teachers  were  present.  They  were  divided  into  three 
classes,  meeting  each  Saturday  at  9, 10,  and  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  respectively.  September 
13  I  commenced  my  course  of  instruction,  which  was  continued  until  December  20, 
when  I  conducted  an  examination  for  primary  school  certificates.  Of  those  who  pre- 
sented themselves  for  examination  sixty  nine  received  certificates.  This  closed  the  reg- 
ular course  of  instruction  for  the  year.  One  hundred  and  eleven  were  present  at  the 
last  lesson,  which  was  about  the  average  attendance  throughout  the  course. 

Many  teachers  were  still  desirous  of  pursuing  the  study,  and  to  meet  this  demand 
another  class  was  formed,  which  was  attended  by  thirty-five,  and  continued  with  un- 
abated interest  until  the  last  Saturday  in  April. 

In  the  normal  school  the  lessons  were  commenced  the  first  week  of  the  school  year 
and  continued  to  its  close.  Walter  Smith's  Free-hand  Drawing  Books  Nos.  1  and  2 
were  completed,  and,  in  addition  to  these  drawings  in  the  text  books,  lessons  were 
constantly  given  in  dict.ation  drawing,  design,  object  drawing,  and  drawing  upon  the 
blackboard,  an  acquisition  of  great  value  to  teachers. 

Much  attention  was  also  given  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching  young  children,  which 
methods  were  practically  tested  by  the  young  ladies  in  their  practice  lessons  given  in 
the  schools.  Judging  from  (he  interest  manifested  in  the  study  and  the  proficiency 
attained  by  all,  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that  schools  in  charge  of  these  young  la- 
dies will  be  carefully  instructed  in  drawing. 

The  attainmeut  of  this  result  was  greatly  aided  by  the  sympathy  and  hearty  coop- 
eration of  Miss  Smith,  principal  of  the  school.  Her  keen  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  such  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  more  especially  of  its  uses  in  connection  with 
almost  every  other  branch  of  study,  induced  her  to  give  to  it  all  possible  encourage- 
ment. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  a  class  of  twenty  boys  to  receive  special  instruction. 
Five  were  sent  from  each  of  the  four  school  districts,  and  the  class  was  organized  in 
the  hall  of  the  Jefi'erson  building,  September  23,  to  meet  Tuesday  and  Thursday  of 
each  week  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  The  same  text  books  were  used  in  this  class  as  in  the 
normal  school.  The  drawings  in  No.  1,  No.  2,  and  part  of  those  in  No.  3  were  com- 
pleted, and  lessons  in  geometrical,  dictation,  design,  and  object  drawing  were  given. 
These  boys  are  now  prepared  to  take  a  course  of  geometrical,  perspective,  and  model 
drawing. 

May  29  an  examination  and  exhibition  of  the  drawings  made  by  this  class  were 
held  in  the  male  grammar  school  room  in  the  Frauklin  building,  on  which  occasion 
prizes  were  awarded  to  Charles  H.  Ourand,  second  district,  for  best  drawing  on  black- 
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board  from  dictation ;  to  C.  W.  Lemon,  second  district,  for  best  original  design ;  to 
D.  Twichell,  third  district,  for  best  object  drawing  on  blackboard  ;  and  to  A.  Brad- 
ford, third  district,  for  best  drawing  in  text  books. 

At  the  same  time  the  drawings  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  normal  school  were  ex- 
hibited in  their  own  room.  In  the  hall  between  the  two  rooms  specimens  of  drawing 
from  many  of  the  schools  were  shown.  These  were  very  creditable,  and  evinced  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  subject  on  the  part  of  those  teachers  whose  schools 
■were  represented,  and  an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to  profit  by  the  in- 
struction. It  is  my  hope  that  in  another  year  there  will  not  be  a  school  in  the  city 
where  such  instruction  will  not  be  attainable,  for  I  know  the  demand  for  it  by  both 
parents  and  pupils  is  earnest  and  increasing. 

The  effort  this  year  has  been  mainly  directed  to  the  laying  of  a  sure  foundation  for 
future  work.  To  this  end  the  instruction  to  the  teachers  and  in  the  normal  school 
has  been  given. 

The  employment  of  special  instructors  in  drawing  has  never  succeeded  in  public 
schools.  In  high  schools,  in  normal  schools,  and  in  classes  formed  for  the  benefit  of 
those  possessing  unusual  talent  a  specialist  is  necessary,  but  in  the  other  schools 
the  object  to  be  attained  is  a  general  culture  in  this  direction,  snoh  as  may  be  given 
by  competent  teachers  in  whose  regular  course  of  study  this  subject  has  been  in- 
cluded. 

Where  drawing  has  formed  a  part  of  their  regular  school  course,  teachers  find  it  no 
more  difiBcult  to  teach  this  than  other  branches.  That  this  has  been  a  great  want  in 
our  educational  systems  all  who  have  given  any  thought  to  the  subject  know,  and 
where  this  early  training  is  wanting  it  requires  some  special  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers ;  but  instances  to  prove  that  those  who  teach  other  things  well  can  in  a  short 
time  acquire  suf6cient  knowledge  to  teach  drawing  well  were  numerous  in  our  own 
schools  the  past  year. 

Teachers  also  require  the  assistance  of  good  text  books  and  manuals.  I  have  care- 
fully studied  and  used  the  text  books  and  manuals  by  Walter  Smith  now  in  use  in  the 
/Boston  schools,  and  am  convinced  that  they  are  most  efficient  guides  for  teachers. 

In  the  variety  of  subjects  taken  up  lies,  I  think,  one  great  secret  of  their  efficiency. 
As  this  has  been  considered  by  some  an  objection  to  his  method,  it  may  he  desirable 
to  point  out  how  this  variety  assists  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

All  forms  are  expressed  in  drawing  by  combinations  of  straight  lines  and  curves. 
To  see  these  lines  and  to  express  them  correctly  require  a  certain  amount  of  practice. 
If  you  wish  to  train  a  class  of  pupils  to  draw  lines  and  to  have  some  idea  of  their  re- 
lation to  each  other,  you  may,  if  you  choose,  confine  them  to  the  drawing  of  lines  in 
different  positions,  and  their  combinations  as  given  in  copies  placed  before  them. 
With  the  time  that  can  be  given  to  the  study  in  our  schools,  the  average  pupil  will 
require  two  years  before  he  can  make  neat  and  creditable  drawings  of  these  com- 
binations, supposing  that  his  interest  in  the  subject  can  be  kept  up  so  long,  and  with- 
out other  resources  it  will  require  more  than  ordinary  tact  in  the  teacher  to  sustain 
the  interest. 

But  the  teacher  can  give  a  portion  of  the  lesson  in  this  way  as  drill,  and  then  call 
upon  the  pupils  to  invent  combinations  of  lines,  at  the  same  time  explaining  and 
illustrating  what  combinations  produce  the  most  pleasing  effects,  just  as  the  teacher 
of  music  drills  upon  the  vocal  sounds  and  then  leads  the  class  in  a  song.  Neither  the 
design  nor  the  song  will  be  perfectly  expressed,  but  they  will  give  to  pupils  a  realizing 
sense  of  the  end  for  which  they  strive  and  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  having  accom- 
plished something,  and  these  are  invaluable  to  them.    This  is  design. 

Another  time,  instead  of  the  flat  copy,  the  teacher  can  take  the  object  itself,  and  by 

a  drawing  upon  the  board  show  what  lines  and  proportions  express  the  form,  and  then, 

erasing  it,  call  upon  the  pupils  to  reproduce  it  from  the  object  alone,  requiring  as 

much  accuracy  as  the  pupil  is  equal  to,  and  no  more.     This  is  object  drawing. 

Again,  when  combinations  of  lines  are  first  given,  it  is  just  as  easy  and  requires  no 
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more  time  to  combine  them  into  triangles  and  other  geometrical  figures,  teaching  at 
the  same  time  the  names,  than  it  does  to  pursue  any  other  course.  This  is  geometri- 
cal drawing. 

If  this  instruction  is  sometimes  varied  by  dictating  the  lines  instead  of  giving  copies, 
it  will  fix  the  attention  of  each  pupil  upon  the  lesson,  keep  the  mi  nd  alert,  and  impress 
indelibly  upon  the  memory  the  name  of  each  line  and  form.     This  is  dictation  drawing. 

Now,  each  of  these  exercises  gives  the  pupils  practice  in  making  lines.  The  amount 
of  drill  obtained  in  this  direction  is  just  the  same  as  they  would  have  obtained  had 
they  been  confined  to  one  subject;  and  they  have  at  the  same  time  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  geometrical  form,  which,  in  combination  with  their  object  drawing,  wUl  ena- 
ble them  to  understand  perspective,  the  ability  to  see  intelligently  and  express  cor- 
rectly the  forms  of  simple  objects  around  them,  and  some  idea. of  the  harmonious  ar- 
rangement of  lines  as  seen  in  the  best  design. 

They  will  have  been  cultivating  a  habit  of  observing,  analyzing,  and  comparing, 
and  this  habit  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  them.  They  will  also  have  acquired 
an  interest  in  the  study,  that  ^  ill  increase  as  they  proceed  to  more  beautiful  combin- 
ations, and  grow  to  a  more  correct  appreciation  of  what  is  truly  beautiful. 

Such  instruction  is  valuable  to  all,  and  at  the  same  time  it  lays  a  foundation  upon 
which  the  mechanical  draughtsman,  the  industrial  designer,  and  the  artist  can  build 
with  safety ;  and  when  technical  art  schools  are  established  here,  as  they  will  be, 
there  will  go  to  them  from  our  public  schools  a  class  of  pupils  who  will  be  able  to 
profit  by  and  do  credit  to  them. 

The  lack  of  such  general  cultivation  has  been  the  greatest  drawback  to  the  success 
of  schools  of  art  in  this  country.  It  is  only  when  the  masses  have  some  clear  idea  of 
what  is  truly  valuable  in  art  that  the  best  art  work  can  be  produced. 

We  cannot  get  the  fruit  until  the  seed  is  planted,  and  the  place  to  plant  it  is  in  the 
primary  school,  for  it  must  have  time  to  grow.    Give  it  a  gradual,  not  a  forced  growth. 

Drawing  should  have  its  proper  place  in  the  school  training  of  each  child's  life,  not 
as  an  accomplishment,  but  as  an  essential  part  of  practical  education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

S.  E.  FULLER, 

Teacher  of  Drawing. 
Mr.  ''3.  Ormond  Wilson, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

July  20, 1874. 

Upon  this  report  Superintendent  Wilson  comments  as  follows : 
The  increased  interest  in  the  study  of  drawing  manifested  by  both  teachers  and 
pupils,  the  improvement  in  the  methods  of  teaching  and  in  the  results  of  the  year's 
work,  were  so  marked  and  generally  recognized  that  Mrs.  Fuller  needs  no  other  com- 
mendation than  that  given  by  her  own  works.  The  very  satisfactory  progress  made 
will  ensure  for  her  views  and  recommendations  the  considerate  attention  of  the 
board. 

In  his  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1877,*  Superintendent  Wil- 
son reviews  the  brief  history  of  the  new  experiment.  His  clear  distinc- 
tion between  the  old  and  new  methods  of  studying  drawing  is  worthy 
of  notice,  as  is  his  concise  statement  of  the  steps  by  which  success  has 
been  secured. 

Walter  Smith's  system  of  drawing  was  introduced  into  our  public  schools  in  1874, 
and  its  advent  signalled  the  end  of  the  old  method  —  system  it  could  not  be  called -^of 
attempting  to  draw  a  little  of  almost  everything — flowers,  fruit,  foliage,  castles,  land- 

*  See  Third  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Public  Schools  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 1876-'77. 
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scapes,  machines,  animals,  bits  of  architecture  and  perspective,  even  the  marvellous 
face  and  form  of  man. 

The  new  system  recognized  an  exact  knowledge  of  geometrical  forms  as  the  only- 
basis  of  instruction  in  drawing,  and  the  ambitious  forays  into  the  domain  of  high  art 
which  were  formerly  attempted  were  postponed  indefinitely,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  the 
quite  distant  future. 

In  the  beginning  our  teachers  had  neither  a  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  teaching 
nor  of  the  subject  to  be  taught.  They  manifested,  however,  a  most  commendable  de- 
sire to  learn  both,  and  classes  embracing  the  entire  corps  of  teachers,  with  three  or  four 
exceptions,  were  immediately  formed  and  placed  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Fuller,  the  present 
supervisor  of  this  department  of  instruction.  They  have  met  regularly  every  Satur- 
-day  during  the  first  half  of  the  school  year  until  the  present  time,  and  will  continue 
to  meet  until  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity  for  it.  Examinations  of  these  classes 
have  been  held  each  year,  and  graded  certificates  of  proficiency  have  been  given  to 
teachers  who  have  passed. 

The  instruction  in  no  study  of  the  course  is  now  giving  better  results,  and  this  is  due 
to  the  excellent  system  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  the  fidelity  and  skill  with  which  it  is  taught 
by  the  regular  teachers  of  the  schools,  tinder  the  able  supervision  of  Mrs.  Fuller  and 
her  assistant.  Miss  Wilson. 

In  the  report  for  1877-'78  the  remarks  of  the  superintendent  show  that 
the  study  has  attained  a  sure  footing  in  the  schools : 

The  utility  of  a  knowledge  of  drawing  and  the  excellent  discipline  received  from 
its  systematic  study  through  the  whole  course  of  instruction  provided  for  our  pub- 
lic schools  are  not  questioned,  so  far  as  I  am  informed.  Any  discussion  of  these 
points  at  the  present  time  is  therefore  quite  unnecessary.  The  study  was  intro- 
duced into  our  schools  and  started  upon  a  proper  basis.  Too  much  was  not  at- 
tempted at  first  nor  at  any  subsequent  time.  The  annual  exhibition  of  drawing,  near 
the  close  of  each  school  year,  shows  satisfactory  progress  in  this  study. 

It  will  not  reach  its  intended  limit  of  advance  and  usefulness  until  the  pupils  who 
were  in  the  lowest  grade  when  it  was  introduced  have  passed  up  regularly  through  all 
the  grades  to  the  highest,  inclusive,  and  received  the  instruction  which  the  whole 
course  affords. 

As  relating  to  the  status  of  drawing  in  our  schools,  I  quote  from  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
B.  Stetson,  an  educationist  whose  opinions,  especially  in  the  matter  of  industrial 
drawing,  are  regarded  as  good  authority.  In  a  report  based  on  the  International 
Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  on  Popular  Instruction  in  Elementary  Drawing,  he  said: 

"  The  capital  of  the  nation  exhibits  nine  bound  volumes  of  drawings,  which  illus- 
trate the  work  done  in  the  different  grades  of  her  public  schools.  There  are  drawings 
from  flat  copies,  greatly  enlarged;  original  compositions  for  decorative  purposes;  out- 
line drawings  of  models  and  natural  objects;  with  a  few  attempts  at  light  and  shade. 

"The  whole  exhibit  is  deserving  of  praise.  It  shows  a  rational  plan,  which,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  is  well  carried  out.  Other  features  can  be  readily  added.  The  students 
of  the  normal  school,  where  the  course  covers  but  one  year,  and  none  of  the  students 
had  been  previously  instructed  in  drawing,  make  a  decidedly  commendable  exhibit. 
With  such  a  good  start  in  the  right  direction,  Washington  should  soon  be  able  to  do 
all  that  is  desirable  for  drawing  in  the  public  schools." 

A  paragraph  in  the  report  of  the  teacher  of  drawing  for  1879-'80 
gives  incidental  testimony  to  the  utility  of  drawing  in  the  teacher's  pro- 
fession : 

There  is  an  increased  demand  upon  teachers  for  the  power  to  illustrate  by  black- 
board drawings  the  subjects  they  are  called  upon  to  teach.  Natural  science  cannot 
be  taught  effectively  without  it,  and  in  geography,  history,  and  language  lessons  it 
is  of  such  assistance  that  no  teacher  who  has  once  acquired  and  used  the  power  will 
think  it  possible  to  teach  without  it. 
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In  view  of  this  it  was  thought  advisable  to  arrange  a  course  especially  adapted  to 
assist  teachers  in  this  direction.  A  blackboard  illustration  to  be  effective  must  con- 
sist of  the  fewest  possible  lines  that  will  tell  the  story.  An  attempt  to  do  too  much  is 
the  most  common  fault  in  such  drawings.  To  counteract  this,  instruction  was  given 
entirely  from  the  blackboard,  each  drawing  being  given  in  three  stages — a  diagram,  a 
block,  and  a  finished  outline.  The  drawings  by  the  class  of  objects,  plant  forms,  hu- 
man and  other  animal  forms,  displayed  upon  the  blackboard  throughout  the  year  and 
at  the  annual  exhibition,  gave  evidence  of  their  untiring  industry  and  the  skill  they 
had  acquired. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  say  that  no  legitimate  means  were 
neglected  by  the  trustees  or  the  superintendent  for  awakening  the  inter- 
est of  pupils,  teachers,  and  the  community  generally  in  the  new  study. 

As  Professor  Walter  Smith  attended  the  convention  of  State  and 
city  superintendents  of  education  in  1875,  he  was  invited  to  meet  the 
teachers  of  the  public  schools,  and  to  personally  explain  his  system 
and  demonstrate  his  methods.  The  remarkable  enthusiasm  and  per- 
sonal magnetism  of  the  man,  qualities  possessed  by  all  great  teachers, 
could  not  fail  to  inspire  his  auditors,  and  a  great  impetus  was  given  to 
the  progress  of  the  new  study. 

EXHIBITIONS  OF  SCHOOL  DRAWINGS  IN  "WASHINGTON,  D.  0. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year  after  the  appointment  of  Mrs.  Fuller, 
an  exhibition  of  specimens  of  pupils'  work  from  all  the  schools  was  ar- 
rayed in  the  Franklin  Building,  and  the  public  were  invited  to  inspect 
them.  The  work  of  the  pupils  of  the  normal  school  was  also  shown  in 
their  room  in  the  same  building.  The  exhibition  closed  with  public  ex- 
ercises in  one  of  the  school  rooms,  when  the  select  class  of  boys,  five 
chosen  from  each  public  school,  gave  examples  of  their  work,  by  drawing 
upon  the  blackboard,  in  presence  of  the  audience,  from  memory,  from 
dictation,  and  from  objects,  with  free  hand.  These  exercises  were  full 
of  interest.  Prizes  were  then  awarded  by  a  committee  of  artists  and 
experts,  after  which  a  short  discourse  appropriate  to  the  occasion  was 
delivered  by  some  previously  appointed  speaker. 

ADDRESSES  AT   ANNUAL  DRAWING  EXHIBITIONS. 

Prof.  J.  E.  Hilgard,  the  present  Superintendent  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey,  gave  the  address  upon  the  first  occasion.  He  has  been 
followed  in  succeeding  years  by  the  late  lamented  Prof.  Joseph  Henry, 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian;  Dr.  Reyburn,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  drawing;  Dr.  MacLeod,  curator  of  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of 
Art;  Col.  I.  Edwards  Clarke,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
and  Mrs.  Vinnie  Eeam  Hoxie,  the  well  known  sculptress. 

These  exhibitions  attracted  large  and  interested  audiences  and  have 
been  continued  annually.  The  number  of  drawings  shown  have  in- 
creased from  about  one  thousand,  shown  in  the  first  exhibition,  to  nearly 
three  thousand  shown  at  the  latest.  The  specimens  of  penmanship, 
drawing  books,  and  separate  drawings  numbered  some  six  thousand, 
while  the  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  work  shown  has  increased 

still  more  rapidly. 
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Since  the  publication  of  the  report  for  1879-'80  no  annual  reports  by 
the  superintendents  of  the  schools  of  "Washington  and  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  have  been  published  in  book  form. 

I  am  indebted  to  Superintendent  Wilson  for  a  copy  of  a  report  made 
under  date  of  December  31, 18S3,  by  Mrs.  Fuller,  the  director  of  draw- 
ing, from  which  it  appears  that  the  plan  of  instruction  during  the  past 
three  years  has  but  slightly  varied  from  that  previously  followed. 

Attention  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  perfecting  its  details.  A  con- 
stant aim  has  been  to  introduce  some  "object  drawing"  in  the  very 
youngest  classes,  as  this  "  infuses  a  vitality  into  the  instruction  to  be 
obtained  in  no  other  way."  The  "  making  of  working  drawings,  which 
was  experimentally  introduced  last  year,"  is  now  begun  in  the  fifth  in- 
stead of  the  sixth  year. 

The  conventional  methods  of  representing  the  facts  of  form,  and  the 
measurements  are  taught,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  children  are  led  not 
only  to  make  drawings  but  to  read  them,  and  construct  from  them  sim- 
ple forms;  in  other  words,  they  are  drilled  in  the  practical  application  of 
their  knowledge  of  drawing. 

Most  of  the  regular  teachers  having  passed  through  the  four  years' 
course  of  instruction  in  drawing  given  by  the  director,  and  many  of 
them  having  been  thoroughly  trained  in  this  study  in  the  normal  school, 
much  of  the  work  formerly  done  by  the  director  of  drawing  in  drilling 
the  teachers,  was  not  called  for.  Special  subjects  were,  however,  treated 
in  a  course  of  Saturday  lessons  attended  by  the  teachers  during  Janu- 
ary, February,  and  March. 

Instruction  is  continued  in  the  high  school,  and  the  special  class  of 
advanced  boys  is  kept  up.  The  value  of  this  training  to  these  boys,  in 
fitting  them  for  usefulness,  has  been  fully  demonstated  by  the  experi- 
ence of  many  of  the  former  pupils.  This  class  receives  two  lessons  per 
week.  The  drawings  are  made  in  blank  books  and  on  paper,  from  illus- 
trations on  the  blackboard  and  on  paper  made  by  the  teacher,  from  ob- 
jects, from  casts,  And  from  nature.  Two  years  gives  a  course  in  plane 
geometrical  drawing,  projection,  perspective,  object  and  cast  drawing 
■  shaded  with  stump,  flower  drawing,  design,  and  historical  ornament. 
The  third  year  is  elective,  choice  being  allowed  of  either  one  or  two  of 
the  following  courses :  Instrumental  drawing,  consisting  of  advanced 
lessons  in  projection  and  perspective,  with  architectural  and  mechanical 
details ;  cast  drawing ;  fliower  painting,  and  design  in  color. 

Mrs.  Fuller  states  that  a  small  but  good  collection  of  casts  for  use  in 
the  high  school  has  been  procured  during  the  past  year.  She  advises 
the  purchase  of  a  few  additional  books  on  art  for  the  library  of  the  high 
school,  and  suggests  the  following  list  of  works  most  likely  to  be  use- 
ful: Liibke's  History  of  Art;  Illustrations  of  the  History  of  Art,  a  series 
of  illustrations  arranged  chronologically  and  forming  an  atlas  to  be 
used  with  any  history  of  art ;  Suggestions  in  Design ,  by  John  Leighton; 
James  K.  Oolling's  Art  Botany ;  Eedgrave's  Manual  of  Design ;  Archi- 
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If  the  study  of  drawing  is  to  be  pursued  during  the  whole  course  of 
school  life,  the  utility  and  desirableness  of  giving  to  the  advanced  pu- 
pils access  to  a  few  well  selected  books,  relating  to  the  history  of  art 
and  the  application  of  art  to  manufactures,  can  hardly  be  overstated. 

The  report  ends  with  the  following  account  of  the  work  in  the  nor- 
mal school,  and  a  statement  of  the  arguments  for  holding  hereafter 
the  public  exhibitions,  which,  owing  to  want  of  suitable  room,  have  been 
given  less  prominence  the  past  two  years : 

In  the  normal  school  the  principal  object  of  the  instraction  is  the  application  of  the 
skill  already  acquired  to  a  specific  purpose.  Still,  great  improvement  is  made  in  exe- 
cution by  the  constant  use  of  pencil  and  chalk  throughout  the  year.  The  course  con- 
sists of  lessons  in  teaching  from  first  to  eighth  grade,  object  drawing,  and  the  drawing 
of  animal  and  plant  forms  for  illustration.  During  the  spring  term  drawings  are  made 
from  nature  of  the  wild  flowers  of  the  District,  and  lessons  given  in  the  application  of 
these  forms  to  design.  Fifty  sheets,  13  by  15,  of  object  drawing  and  plant  forms  from 
nature  were  exhibited  at  the  close  of  the  year  in  this  school.  One  hundred  and  ten 
of  the  same  size  were  exhibited  at  the  high  school  examination.  These  were  object 
and  cast  drawings ;  drawings  of  buildings  in  various  parts  of  the  city ;  plant  forma 
from  nature  and  design;  geometrical  problems;  exercises  in  projection  and  perspec- 
tive. Each  school  displayed  drawings  at  the  closing  exercises,  but  no  general  exhibit 
was  held,  as  in  former  years. 

It  seems  desirable  that  if  possible  such  an  exhibit  should  be  held  the  present  year. 
A  general  exhibition  is  inspiring  and  gratifying  to  pupils,  and  affords  the  public  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  something  of  what  is  accomplished  in  this  branch  of  education 
in  the  schools,  and,  by  presentin  g  in  a  condensed  form  the  complete  development  of 
the  subject,  serves  to  dissipate  many  false  impressions  in  regard  to  the  methods  pur- 
sued and  the  objects  to  be  attained. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

S.  E.  FULLER, 

Director  of  Drawing. 
December  31,  1883. 

drawing  in  the  colored  schoola. 

The  study  was  introduced  in  the  colored  schools  in  1873,  and  met 
with  fair  success,  so  that  the  progress  the  first  year  was  "more  than 
was  expected."  Some  hindrances  occurred  during  the  following  year, 
but  Mr.  Cook,  the  superintendent  of  colored  schools,  reports  as  follows 
for  1875-'76 : 

Much  progress  was  evident  in  this  branch  of  instruction.  Smith's  Manuals  la 
Drawing  were  introduced  into  the  schools,  and  a  course  marked  out  for  the  different 
grades  of  schools  which,  it  is  believed,  when  sufficient  time  for  its  completion  shall 
have  elapsed,  will  prove  as  satisfactory  as  the  courses  of  instruction  of  those  studies 
usually  denominated  regular. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Hunster  was  appointed  by  the 
board  as  special  teacher,  and  assigned  to  the  charge  of  this  department.  With  the 
view  to  the  attainment  of  the  best  possible  results  through  systematic  and  intelligent 
instruction,  the  corps  of  regular  teachers  was  formed  into  classes  and  weekly  in- 
structed by  him.  The  benefits  from  this  special  training  of  the  regular  teachers  were 
apparent  in  every  school  room. 

During  school  hours  his  time  was  occupied  in  direct  instruction  in  the  schools  of 
higher  grades,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  supervision  of  that  in  the  lowest 
grades.  The  great  pride  which  he  at  all  times  evinced  in  the  success  of  his  work,  and 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  prosecuted  it,  foreshadowed  the  excellent  results  for 
the  year. 
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The  first  public  exhibition  in  drawing  ever  held  in  these  Bchools  took  place  at  the  • 
Sumner  Building  on  the  26th  day  of  May.  All  available  space  in  the  main  hall  and 
in  every  school  room  of  this  building  was  occupied  by  the  hundreds  of  speoimeus  from 
the  difiFereut  grades  of  schools  in  the  two  cities.  The  work  as  a  whole  was  very 
creditable. 

The  degree  of  aptitude  and  capability  for  this  study,  already  so  positively  evinced, 
shows  that  the  schools  require  only  a  few  years  of  continued  proper  direction  to  rank 
them  among  the  first  in  this  branch  of  instruction. 

In  the  annual  report  of  1876-^77  Superintendent  Cook  reports  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  very  considerable  degree  of  improvement  was  noticed  generally  in  penmanship, 
which  undoubtedly  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  great  interest  manifested  in  drawing. 

DEAWIHG. 

Four  years  have  elapsed  since  the  introduction  of  this  study  into  these  schools.  The 
work  of  the  first  year,  and  the  promise  that  it  gave,  were  almost  wholly  lost  in  the 
very  meagre  results,  from  want  of  proper  instruction  in  this  study,  in  the  succeeding 
year.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  the  present  standing  and  acquirements  of  these 
schools  in  drawing  are  principally  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  present  special  teacher. 

In  the  schools  as  a  whole  the  results  were  good.  The  progress  of  those  under  the 
immediate  instruction  of  the  special  teacher  was  excellent. 

The  great  aptitude  and  fondness  for  this  study,  manifested  in  all  grades  of  schools, 
call  for  the  utmost  vigilance  and  caution  to  repress  a  degree  of  haste  inimical  to  ac- 
curacy and  real  excellence.  Therefore,  too  great  stress  cannot  be  placed  upon  instnjc- 
tions  to  restrict  pupils  to  the  requirements  of  their  grades. 

Considerable  progress  towards  the  most  desirable  grading,  which  must  require 
time,  was  made.     I  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  special  teacher : 

"  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  submit  the  following  report  of  the  study 
of  drawing  in  these  schools  : 

"I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  teacher  in  this  study  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  1875-'76.  My  first  step  upon  assuming  said  duties  was  to  visit  each  school  and 
note  the  degree  of  progress  the  pupils  had  attained  through  previous  teachers,  which 
I  found  to  be  rather  meagre  for  two  years'  training.  The  schools  were  ungraded,  and 
the  pupils  seemed  rather  disposed  to  treat  drawing  as  a  mere  pastime,  having  but 
Blight  idea,  if  any,  of  its  importance  or  usefulness. 

From  this  visit  I  also  learned  that,  with  so  large  a  number  of  schools,  I  could  not 
accomplish  the  results  desired,  as  the  time  permitted  by  school  hours  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  permit  me  to  devote  any  length  of  time  to  a  school  by  weekly  visits,  and 
that  an  interval  of  longer  duration  would  materially  affect  the  interest  which  I  desired 
to  awaken  in  the  pupils.  Therefore,  upon  consultation,  the  corps  of  teachers  was 
formed  into  two  divisions,  each  of  which  was  instructed  by  me  once  in  two  weeks. 
This  course  was  found  to  work  excellently,  as  I  succeeded  in  reaching  the  pupils  in 
every  grade  of  school  through  the  instructions  given  to  the  regular  teacher,  and 
awakening  iu  them  a  marked  degree  of  interest  in  the  study. 

"  My  next  step,  in  furtherance  of  the  early  attainment  of  the  full  grading  required 
by  the  course  of  instruction,  was  to  map  out  a  course  which  I  thought  would  be  best 
suited  to  general  capacity,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  would  attract  the  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil  sufficient  for  accomplishing  my  purpose.  This  step,  which 
was  at  first  experimental,  met  my  wishes  to  such  an  extent  that  I  continued  it,  and 
found  that  by  its  continuance  it  created  an  interest  more  marked  and  progress  greater 
than  I  had  even  hoped  for.  In  many  instances  the  zeal  and  ambition  exhibited  by 
the  pupils  were  of  the  most  encouraging  character,  and  led  me  to  test  them  even  be- 
yond the  course  prescribed,  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

"  During  the  past  school  year  I  instructed  weekly  thirty-four  schools,  exclusive  of 
the  high  school.    In  it  I  gave  two  lessons  a  week,  devoting  forty-five  minutes  to  the 
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_  entire  school  and  thirty  minutes  to  a  special  class,  ■wMch  was  formed  during  the  early 
part  of  the  school  year,  of  such  pupils  in  that  school  as  showed  the  greatest  degree 
of  proficiency  in  drawing.     *     *     » 

"  The  primary  and  grammar  schools  were  divided  into  two  classes,  designated  first 
and  second,  the  first  being  the  more  advanced.  In  the  primary  schools  the  first  class 
had  paper  and  blackboard  exercises,  while  the  second  was  confined  to  the  slate.  In 
grammar  schools  pupils  were  instructed  from  No.  3  Intermediate  Freehand  Drawing 
Book,  and  dictation  exercises  on  slate  and  blackboard. 

"There  were  three  classes  in  the  high  school,  designated  special,  first,  and  second. 
The  special  class  had  studies  in  advance  of  those  pursued  by  the  first  and  second 
classes.  The  limits  of  instruction  for  each  class  were  as  follows  :  The  second  class 
received  instruction  from  No.  3  Free-hand  Drawing  Book  and  designs  drawn  on 
blackboard.  The  first  class  had  instructions  from  No.  3  Free-hand  Drawing  Book 
and  plates ;  also  blackboard  exercises.  The  special  class  was  composed  of  forty  mem- 
bers. Instructions  were  given  them  from  No.  4  Free-hand  Drawing  Book,  and  from 
plates.  They  were  also  required  to  furnish  original  designs  and  copies  from  orna- 
mental and  architectural  designs. 

"There  were  two  examinations  of  all  the  schools  in  this  study  during  the  year,  one 
in  January  and  the  other  in  April,  and  the  results  produced  by  each  examination 
proved  generally  satisfactory. 

"  The  exhibition  in  drawing  was  held  on  the  26th  of  May,  1877,  in  accordance  with 
the  prescribed  rules,  attheSumnerBuilding,  at  which  place  over  two  thousand  fivehun- 
dred  specimens,  embracing  the  various  degrees  of  instruction  given  from  linear  drawing 
to  features  of  the  human  figure,  and  the  books  of  all  grades,  were  on  exhibition.  I  am 
glad  to  note  the  increasing  interest  in  this  branch  of  education  in  our  schools,  and 
I  think  that  it  is  in  many  instances  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  made  a  part  of 
the  general  standing  in  scholarship  of  the  pupils  for  the  year. 

"THOMAS  W.  HUNSTER, 

' '  Teacher  of  Drawing. 

"  Mr.  G.  F.  T.  Cook, 

"  Superintendent  Public  Colored  Schools." 

In  his  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1878,  the  superintendent 
of  colored  schools  notes  an  excellent  degree  of  progress  in  drawing,  but 
urges  the  necessity  of  more  general  instruction  of  the  teachers: 

A  feature  of  the  year  was  industrial  drawing,  in  which  there  were  two  classes, 
one  for  girls  and  the  other  for  boys.  The  conception,  organization,  and  instruction 
of  these  classes  belonged  wholly  to  the  special  teacher. 

Gold  and  silver  medals  for  excellence  were  this  year  awarded  to  mer- 
itorious pupils  in  drawing.  In  the  report  of  the  special  supervising 
teacher  the  following  notice  of  a  step  forward  in  the  way  of  the  practi- 
cal application  of  the  study  is  given : 

Early  in  the  year  the  idea  was  conceived  that  the  application  of  art  to  industry 
might  be  accomplished  by  establishing  an  industrial  school.  This  idea  met  the  ap- 
probation of  the  school  ofiScers,  but  as  they  had  no  means  at  their  disposal  for  em- 
ploying a  teacher,  I  planned  a  way  by  which  the  school  could  be  opened  with  but 
little  expense.  The  necessary  materials  were  purchased  at  very  reasonable  rates,  and 
I  took  charge.  On  Saturday,  January  12,  twenty-five  boys  were  enrolled.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  school  was  explained  to  them,  and  the  specific  work  of  each  pupil  desig- 
nated. On  the  following  Saturday  the  lessons  were  begun,  and  continued  every 
Saturday  from  9  A.  M.  to  12  M.  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  interest  mani- 
fested was  very  encouraging,  and  the  attendance  and  deportment  were  good. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the  year,  the  schools  furnished  a  book  of  draw- 
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ings  for  the  Paris  Exposition.     The  drawings,  one  hundred  and  thirty  in  number, 
■were  made  on  large  sheets  of  tinted  paper.    All  grades  were  represented. 

At  the  annual  exhibition  three  thousand  specimens,  surpassing  in  variety  and  gen- 
eral excellence  those  of  any  previous  year,  were  exhibited. 

The  industrial  exhibit,  because  of  its  novelty  as  well  as  utility,  was  decidedly  the 
most  attractive  feature. 

THOS.  "W.  HUNSTER, 

Teacher  of  Drawing. 

FURTHER  DEVELOPMENT  OF   INDUSTRIAl,  TRAINING  DESIRABLE. 

Drawing  in  the  Washington  schools  has  now  reached  a  point  where 
another  advance  and  broader  development  is  called  for. 

With  a  corps  of  teachers  fully  competent  to  give  elementary  instruc- 
tion, and  a  large  body  of  pupils  who  have  been  drilled  in  the  study 
during  their  entire  school  life,  the  foundation  is  secured  on  which  to 
base  a  forward  step — in  the  practical  application  of  this  knowledge  to 
industries. 

This  may  require  some  reorganization  and  addition  to  the  teaching 
force,  and  some  provision  for  technical  instruction  in  mechanical  and 
artistic  industries,  so  as  to  give  to  the  older  pupils  such  trained  skill  as 
will  iit  them  to  step  at  once  from  this  school  room  to  the  workshop  and 
the  atelier,  to  be  able  to  enter  the  designing  room  and  to  make  working 
drawings  for  the  carpet  weaver,  the  silk  mill,  and  the  pottery,  as  well 
as  for  the  blacksmith  and  carpenter. 

Till  this  can  be  done  by  the  schools  in  all  our  larger  towns  and  citieS, 
this  study  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  will  not  have  reached  its 
proper  development,  and  therefore  must  fail  to  be  fully  justified  as  being 
the  practical  preparation  for  a  useful  life,  which  it  may  and  ought  to 
be. 

This  is  well  understood  by  Superintendent  Wilson,  whose  efforts  to 
introduce  and  develop  this  study  have  been  so  ably  seconded  by  the 
board  of  school  trustees  and  by  the  teachers ;  while  the  results  of  this 
study  already  achieved  have  been  so  satisfactory  to  the  public  that 
there  should  be  no  danger  of  hindrance  to  the  execution  of  any  plan  the 
superintendent,  guided  by  his  practical  experience,  may  mature  for 
developing  this  line  of  education  to  its  fullest  usefulness. 

Here  in  Washington  experiments  may  be  tried  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  country,  and  here,  the  value  of  the  complete  development  of  this 
attempt  to  give  in  the  public  schools  efficient  training  for  artistic  in- 
dustries, can  be  most  economically  tested  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  because  the  knowledge  of  whatever  is  done  in  Washington  is  so 
accessible  to  the  people  of  the  whole  country,  that  it  has  seemed  proper 
and  of  interest  to  detail  the  history  of  this  experiment  at  such  length. 

Unless  training  in  industrial  art  is  pursued  to  the  achievement  of 
practical  results  in  the  production  of  artistic  articles  by  those  who  have 
had  the  benefit  of  this  training,  the  country  will  miss  the  end  for  which 
all  this  preparation  was  undertaken. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CONCURRENT    CONTEMPORARY   TESTIMONY    CON- 
CERNING DRAWING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

An  abstract  of  various  published  statements  by  educational  officials  in  regard  to  the 
topics  relating  to  industrial,  and  industrial  art,  training  in  the  public  schools. 

INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  previous  chapters  of  this  Eeport  the  successive  steps  taken  by 
the  promoters  of  the  new  movement,  from  the  first  inception  of  the  plan 
of  introducing  drawing  as  a  required  study  in  the  public  schools  of 
Boston  and  of  the  State,  have  been  traced,  as  they  appear  in  the  ofllcial 
reports  of  the  State  board  of  education  of  Massachusetts  and  of  the 
school  authorities  of  Boston. 

The  history  of  this  successful  movement  is  there  given  down  to  1882, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  how,  through  all  these  successive  reports, 
the  purpose  of  still  further  enlarging  the  practical  character  of  the  train- 
ing given  in  the  public  schools,  can  also  be  traced,  till,  in  the  last  report, 
the  adoption  of  some  form  of  industrial  training  is  openly  advocated,  in 
several  articles,  by  distinguished  educators. 

A  brief  statement  of  some  of  the  causes  that  led  to  this  movement  in 
Massachusetts  is  given  in  those  pages  of  the  circular  published  by  this 
Bureau  in  1874*  which  are  quoted  in  Appendix  B  to  this  volume. 

The  very  able  report  upon  the  drawings  shown  in  1876  at  the  Cen- 
tennial, by  the  schools  of  various  States,  cities,  and  towns,  which  was 
made  at  the  time  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  B.  Stetson,  shows  the  prog- 
ress that  had  then  been  made  since  the  first  beginning  in  1870,  and 
gives  a  clear  picture  of  the  actual  state  of  industrial  art  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  United  States  in  1876.t 

The  causes  that  led  to  the  movement  for  the  introduction  of  drawing, 
the  names  of  the  educators  who  first  promoted  it,  and  the  progress  made 
during  the  first  six  years,  as  shown  at  the  Centennial,  are  thus  set  forth 
in  the  pages  of  this  Eeport.  With  the  further  purpose  of  showing  the 
progress  since  made,  not  only  towards  the  general  introduction  of  this 
study  throughout  the  United  States,  but  also  towards  the  further  de- 
velopment of  industrial  education  in  the  public  schools,  and  as  giving 

*  Circulars  of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  No.  2,  1874,  Drawing  in  Pub- 
lic Schools ;  The  Present  Relation  of  Art  to  Education  in  the  United  States.  Prepared 
by  I.  Edwards  Clarke,  a.  m.    pp.  56. 

t  See  Appendix  E. 
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the  results  of  the  observation  and  experience  of  a  number  of  educators, 
both  before  and  subsequent  to  1876,  the  following  extracts  from  various 
official  educational  reports  made  by  town,  city,  and  State  authorities,  are 
here  collated. 

Extracts  from  such  reports  as  enter  into  discussion  of  principles  under- 
lying the  present  needs  of  the  schools,  or  as  give  practical  suggestions 
as  to  the  methods  of  study,  have  been  chosen. 

Had  space  permitted,  many  additional  extracts  could  have  been  in- 
serted ;  the  purpose  has,  however,  been  to  give  the  testimony  of  repre- 
sentative educators  covering  the  various  topics  relating  to  drawing  f 
rather  than  to  accumulate  mere  repetitions  of  favorable  opinions  as  to 
the  study  itself. 

When  methods  are  unsettled  and  important  changes  are  everywhere 
discussed,  and  when,  also,  the  immediate  needs  of  widely  separated  local- 
ities are  so  varied  and  unlike,  as  they  must  ever  be  in  a  country  em- 
bracing so  large  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  and  having  such  diver- 
sified forms  of  industry  as  the  United  States,  it  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance that  every  need,  and  all  views,  shall  be  fully  and  fairly  represented. 
That  which  may  be  imperatively  demanded  as  a  part  of  a  child's  train- 
ing in  a  crowded  manufacturing  city  may  easily  be  only  a  hindrance 
to  a  child  in  the  sparsely  settled  communities  of  the  frontier. 

This  will  be  readily  seen  as  we  approach  the  subject  of  the  technical 
training  of  a  future  workman,  for  which  reason  all  technical  training 
can  be  wisely  remitted  to  the  latter  years  of  the  child's  education,  and 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  particular  community  in  which  he  is  growing  up, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  know  something  of  its  own  special  needs. 

All  who  believe  in  free  public  education  are,  however,  agreed  on  cer- 
tain elementary  literary  studies  as  the  basis  of  any  education,  and  as 
equally  needed  by  all  human  beings  who  aspire  to  any  intelligence ; 
capacity  to  speak,  read,  and  write  correctly  one's  native  language,  is 
held  indispensable  among  all  civilized  peoples ;  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  mathematics  is  also  reckoned  as  essential.  These 
are  needed  everywhere,  by  everybody,  for  all  have  occasion  to  read, 
write,  and  cipher. 

Now,  the  advocates  for  the  introduction  of  drawing  into  the  public 
schools  base  the  claim  of  their  study  upon  no  narrower  grounds.  Draw- 
ing is  a  universal  language,  common  to  all  people,  essential  to  every  form 
of  manufacture,  useful  to  every  individual,  always  convenient,  often  in- 
dispensable. Drawing  can  be  taught  to  every  normal  child  as  readily 
as  reading  or  writing.  The  child  who  can  draw  readilj"  and  correctly, 
can  be  taught  any  kind  of  manual  industry  much  more  readily  than  the 
child  who  is  ignorant  of  drawing. 

To  be  able  to  draw  is  to  be  more  sure  of  being  able  to  earn  a  living- 
now ;  before  long  not  to  be  able  to  draw  will  be  as  disgraceful  as  it  now 
is  not  to  be  able  to  read  and  to  write.  It  will  be  an  evidence  of  in- 
feriority. 
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The  parent  who  does  not  take  care  that  his  childern  are  all  taught  to 
draw,  will  then  be  held  to  have  been  as  derelict  of  duty  as  he  who  now 
suffers  them  to  grow  up  ignorant  of  their  letters. 

Such  are  the  afifirmations  of  those  who  urge  the  universal  teaching  of 
drawing  to  all  children.  These  assertions  are  supported  by  what  they 
regard  as  absolute  proofs.  It  remains  for  those  who  object  to  this  new 
study  to  disprove  their  statements. 

Those  who  keep  informed  as  to  the  movements  in  the  educational 
world  are  aware  that  the  pressure  of  industrial  demands  are  everywhere 
increasing. 

In  all  European  countries,  and  in  the  more  crowded  portions  of  the 
United  States,  there  is  a  demand  for  such  a  school  training  as  shall  give 
better  results  in  the  way  of  more  fit  preparation  for  the  work  of  life. 
Object  teaching,  trades  in  schools,  trade  schools,  technical  mechanical 
schools,  arfe  some  of  the  solutions  proposed  and  discussed. 

Meantime  the  public  schools  can  give  to  their  pupils  the  elementary 
training  in  drawing  which  will  render  them  more  apt  pupils  in  any  sub- 
sequent industrial  training  which  may  be  desirable. 

The  primal  object  of  this  Eeport  is  to  furnish  such  information  as  will 
both  induce  and  enable  the  public  to  look  into  this  matter  of  industrial 
drawing,  and,  if  its  claims  are  admitted,  to  take  immediate  steps  for  its 
introduction  into  all  schools.  With  this  purpose  attention  is  asked  to 
the  following  testimonies  of  teachers  and  educational  officials. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The  first  extract  is  taken  from  the  report  of  Mr.  John  Henry  Brock- 
lesby,  school  visitor  of  the  city  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  contained  in  the  An- 
nual Eeport  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  1879  (see  pages  191-193 
of  said  report) : 

VOCAL  MUSIC  AND  DRAWING. 

It  is  not  now  necessary  to  speak  of  these  studies  as  experimental.  Thie  only  regret 
is  that  they  were  not  introduced  into  the  regular  course  of  study  years  since.  A  sys- 
tem which  pretends  to  give  a  proper  fuodamenta>l  education  without  these  studies 
is  incomplete,  and  the  demands  of  the  present  time,  differing  somewhat,  perhaps,  both 
in  nature  and  in  kind  from  those  of  the  past,  require  that  these  studies  should  remain 
where  they  have  been  placed  in  the  lists  as  aipart  of  the  usual  school  routine.  It  is 
only  the  essentials  and  the  elements  of  music  and  drawing  that  are  taught,  and 
neither  is  given  such  prominence  as  to  lead  to  the  criticism  that  accomplishments 
rather  than  the  first  principles  of  a  necessary  branch  are  being  given  to  the  schol- 
ars. 

PUBLIC   SCHOOLS  IN   NO  SENSE   TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  public  school  is  not  and  should  in  no  way  be  regarded  as  a  technical  school. 
The  course  which  has  beeu  pursued  here  strikes  the  happy  mean,  in  that  the  studies 
mentioned  are  made  minor  in  importance  and  are  not  pursued  to  that  completeness 
which  is  seen  in  the  more  prominent  and  essential  branches.     *     »     * 

The  study  of  drawing  is  in  an  entirely  different  line  from  that  of  vocal  music,  but 
is  none  the  less  essential  to  a  perfect  system  of  public  instruction.  With  us  it  has 
found  many  apt  pupils,  and  has  been  of  good  general  effect,  as  regards  the  whole  list 
of  branches.  It  is  one  which  underlies  all  the  mechanic  arts,  and  is  as  useful  as  it  is 
far  reaching  in  its  application. 
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DRAWING  SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT  TO  THE  YOUNGEST  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  pleased  the  younger  children  are  with  it,  and  how 
by  nature  they  seem  to  require  it  and  are  fitted  to  it.  It  is  a  branch  which  should 
be  taught  one  in  his  or  her  younger  years,  when  the  training  which  the  eye  and  hand 
receive  will  be  properly  inclined,  and  the  habits  in  time  truly  and  correctly  formed. 
This  is  particularly  desirable  with  us,  inasmuch  as  we  have  »s  yet  no  public  schools 
of  the  Kindergarten  order.  By  drawing  is  not  meant  mere  picture  making ;  the  in- 
struction is  of  far  more  general  character,  and  aims  at  what  is  useful  rather  than 
what  is  simply  ornamental. 

DRAWING   VALUABLE  AS  AN  AID  TO  OTHER  STUDIES. 

It  is  intended  to  be,  and  is,  thoroughly  practical  in  its  bearing,  and  is  an  aid  to 
other  studies,  particularly  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography.  The  valuable  rela- 
tion which  it  has  to  map  drawing  alone  affords  a  sufficient  excuse  for  being,  if  excuse 
is  needed.  It  trains  one  to  observation,  to  correct  ideas  of  forms,  of  heights  and  dis- 
tances, and  in  truth  is  wholly  general  in  its  nature.  It  is  not  as  a  study  ranked  or 
intended  to  be  ranked  as  more  than  an  elementary  branch.  It  does  not  hold  the  posi- 
tion that  it  naturally  would  in  a  strictly  technical  school.  It  aims,  and  succeeds  in 
its  aim,  to  give  one  a  good  general  idea  of  an  art  which  in  after  years  can  be  made 
available  for  purposes  almost  innumerable.  It  was  a  wise  provision  that  placed  draw- 
ing and  vocal  music  upon  our  list  of  school  studies.  They  have  proved  themselves 
invaluable  in  more  ways  than  one.  As  time  passes,  the  appreciation  of  their  value 
increases  more  and  more. 

In  the  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1881,  the  New 
Haven  school  authorities  thus  bear  witness  to  the  value  of  drawing  in 
their  city  schools : 

EXHIBITION   OF  PUPILS'    DRAWING  IfJ  NEW   HAVEN,    CONN. 

The  specimens  of  drawing  exhibited  at  the  last  annual  examination,  at  the  rooms 
of  the  high  school,  were  inspected  by  hundreds  of  our  citizens,  with  apparently  great 
satisfaction.  No  branch  of  study  seems  to  be  more  thoroughly  established  in  the 
course,  nor  more  successfully  pursued,  than  drawing.  Not  only  are  skill  and  a  higher 
appreciation  of  art  cultivated  in  the  minds  of  thousands  of  children  in  this  commu- 
nity, but  their  usefulness  is  increased  by  the  many  applications  they  can  make  of 
the  art  in  every  business  employment,  and  their  pleasure  is  enhanced  by  a  more, 
cultivated  and  appreciative  taste.  A  considerable  number  of  former  pupils  are  known 
to  be  receiving  liberal  pecuniary  compensation  for  their  service,  in  furnishing  designs 
plans,  sketches,  etc.,  in  various  kinds  of  business. 

IOWA. 

In  the  biennial  report  of  1881,  Mr.  C.  W.  von  Coelln,  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  of  Iowa,  thus  comments  on  the  pressing  need  for 
industrial  training : 

The  demand  of  a  substitute  for  the  old  apprenticeship  is  becoming  stronger  and 
stronger,  and  the  time  will  come  when  measures  must  be  taken  to  secure  skilled 
mechanical  labor  by  training  at  home,  or  else  we  must  import  all  such  labor  from 
foreign  countries. 

How  to  secure  this  training  is  a  gr.ave  question.  Some  of  the  New  England  cities 
are  making  efforts  in  the  right  direction.  Whether  we  are  ready  for  it  or  not,  I  do 
not  wish  to  determine.  The  Agricultural  College  is  doing  a  part  of  this  work,  but 
the  few  who  secure  training  there  are  expecting  to  be  employed  not  as  mechanics, 
but  as  professional  superintendents. 
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Schools  for  boys  at  an  age  of  fourteen  to  eighteen  years,  who  have  obtained  a  fair 
English  education,  are  needed.  These  schools  should  be  under  the  direction  of  com- 
petent master  workmen.  If  such  persons  cannot  be  obtained  during  the  summer,  these 
schools  might  be  conducted  m  the  winter,  or  during  evening  hours. 

A  law  authorizing  boards  of  directors  to  provide  such  schools  at  the  request  or  by 
the  vote  of  the  electors  cau  certainly  do  no  harm  and  might  result  in  great  good. 

In  all  our  schools  drawing  should  be  taught,  and  with  special  reference  to  its  use 
for  practical  purposes.     This  is  as  far  as  we  can  go,  perhaps,  at  this  time. 

The  following  arguments  in  favor  of  object  teaching  are  from  the 
report  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Speer,  school  superintendent  of  Marshall  County, 
Iowa: 

OBSERVATION  AND  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Why  is  it  that  children  who  are  delighted  with  the  simplest  things,  a  toy,  an  in- 
sect, a  stone,  or  a  flower,  who  are  full  of  curiosity,  are  many  of  them,  when  grown, 
mentally  dead?  It  is  thought  that  naturally  the  number  of  dunces  does  not  exceed 
the  number  of  deaf;  but  it  is  evident  that  by  some  process  of  manulacture  the  num- 
ber of  the  former  has  grown  to  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  latter ;  and  as  it  is  the 
province  of  the  common  schools  to  sharpen  the  mental  faculties,  and  as  the  schools 
turn  out  so  many  with  blunted  perceptions,  it  naturally  follows  that  our  educational 
system  is  in  some  way  at  fault.    »     •    • 

OBJECT  TEACHING. 

Any  system  of  education  that  is  not  natural  is  harmful.  Any  system  of  education 
that  does  not  excite  the  faculties  of  the  child  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  pleasure  is 
not  a  rational  system.  The  child  to  whom  the  study  of  books  gives  pleasure  is  the 
exception ;  the  child  to  whom  the  handling  and  study  of  objects  does  not  give  pleasure 
is  not  a  natural  nor  a  healthy  one. 

There  is  not  an  educator  in  all  this  broad  land  who  does  not  place  a  high  estimate 
on  the  value  of  object  teaching.  Intelligent  object  teaching  must  be  based  on  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  objects.  Is  it  possible  for  a  teacher  to  excite  an  interest  in 
the  stttdy  of  animals,  rocks,  and  flowers  unless  he  is  familiar  with  these  objects  him- 
self? Can  teachers  train  pupils  to  habits  of  accurate"  observation  unless  they  are 
acquainted  themselves  with  the  things  to  be  observed  ?  Can  a  color  blind  pedagogue 
give  a  lesson  on  color  ?  No  more  can  one  who  is  purblind  to  the  objects  in  nature 
give  an  object  lesson.  Teachers  mult  know  the  way,  and  have  travelled  it  themselves, 
before  they  can  point  the  way  to  others. 

A  very  ordinary  person,  be  he  familiar  with  stones  and  insects,  birds  and  flowers,  cau 
excite  the  curiosity,  develop  the  observation,  and  train  the  child  to  think ;  but  it 
takes  a  genius  to  make  the  study  of  a  book  pleasurable  to  a  child.     It  takes  geuius 
to  breathe  life  into  a  dead  word  or  definition. 
#     *     * 

NO   TIME   FOR  NEW   STUDIES. 

But  there  are  objections  to  enlarging  the  curriculum  of  the  common  schools.  The 
principal  one  is :  "We  haven't  the  time  to  teach  these  things."  Haven't  the  time! 
Haven't  the  time  to  study  objects,  the  ideas,  of  which  words  are  mere  symbols,  but 
must  devote  all  the  time  to  the  mere  study  of  words  only !  To  me  this  seems  very 
strange. 

All  the  branches  of  education  belonging  to  the  common  school  curriculum,  or  any 
other  curriculum,  have  their  prigiu  in  the  different  phases  presented  by  nature;  and 
if  we  have  time  to  study  nature  second  hand,  we  ought  to  find  time  to  study  a  little 
of  it  first  hand. 

As  long  as  teachers  consider  it  a  religious  duty  to  try  to  teach  the  science  of  lan- 
guage, and  not  language,  to  impart  knowledge  on  all  the  subjects  and  puzzles  in 
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arithiiietic,  instead  of  teaching  only  that  which  is  used  in  the  business  transactions 
of  life ;  as  long  as  they  continue  to  teach  the  ten  thousand  details  in  geographj-  that 
they  themselves  have  forgotten  —  in  short,  as  long  as  teachers  persist  in  feeding  their 
pupils  on  a  great  deal  of  chafi'and  very  little  grain,  it  is  true  there  will  not  be  much 
time  for  object  teaching. 

But  when  they  realize  that  the  common  school  is  not  the  place  for  the  study  of  the 
science  of  language ;  that  language  can  be  taught  and  well  taught  in  connection  with 
other  branches ;  that  language,  spelling,  and  penmanship  can  be  taught  in  connection 
with  object  lessons ;  when  they  confine  their  efforts  in  teaching  spelling  to  the  child's 
vocabulary ;  when  they  expunge  two-thirds,  of  the  matter  in  the  arithmetics  and  geog- 
raphies, they  may  then  find  time  for  the  study  of  objects.  In  support  of  these  views, 
I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  the  opinion  of  the  following  eminent  teachers  and 
thinkers : 

"  Instruction  must  begin,''  says  Comenius,  "  with  actual  inspection,  not  with  ver- 
bal descriptions  of  things.  From  such  inspection  it  is  that  certain  knowledge  comes. 
What  is  actually  seen  remains  faster  in  the  memory  than  description  or  enumeration 
a  hundred  times  as  often  repeated." 

"  Observation,"  says  Pestalozzi,  "  is  the  absolute  basis  of  all  knowledge.  The  first 
object,  then,  in  education  must  be  to  lead  the  child  to  observe  with  accuracy ;  the 
second,  to  express  with  correctn<  ss  the  results  of  his  observation." 

"  If  we  consider  it,"  says  Herbert  Spencer,  "  we  shall  find  that  exhaustive  observa- 
tion is  an  element  of  all  great  success." 

"  The  education  of  the  senses  neglected,"  says  Bacon,  "  all  after  education  partakes 
of  a  drowsiness,  a  haziness,  an  insufficiency  which  it  is  impossible  to  cure." 

Mr.  P.  S.  Mortou,  school  superintendent  of  Scott  County,  Iowa,  thus 
testifies  to  the  successful  introduction  of  drawing  in  the  schools  of  that 
county,  and  urges  a  general  law  making  it  a  required  study  through- 
out the  State : 

A  new  feature  in  our  work  was  that  of  drawing,  taught  by  Prof.  W.  N.  Hull,  of  the 
State  Normal  School.  His  system  of  drawing  is  sin  pie  and  very  practical.  Our 
teachers  were  very  much  interested  in  it,  and  we  anticipate  good  results  from  it. 
I  am  fully  convinced  that  industrial  drawing  ought  to  be  taught  in  all  grades  of  our 
district  schools.  Without  it,  an  important  link  is  omitted  in  our  educational  system.  - 
I  think  the  legislature  should  be  urged  to  add  it  to  the  branches  now  required  by  law 
to  be  taught. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  statement  in  regard  to  drawing  contained  in  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston,  Mass.,  for  the  year 
1876,  is  here  inserted,  both  because  it  embodies  the  testimony  of  distin- 
guished educators  in  that  and  other  cities  and  because  it  shows  the 
opinion  of  the  educational  authorities  of  Boston  after  an  experience  of 
six  years : 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  present  course  of  instruction  in  this  branch  of  study 
into  our  schools,  the  committee  on  drawing  has  published  several  annual  reports, 
illustrated  with  heliotype  reproductions  of  pupils'  work,  selected  from  the  specimens 
shown  at  the  annual  spring  exhibition.  This  course  was  not  practicable  for  the  pres- 
ent year,  as  the  best  drawings  exhibited  in  Boston  last  May  were  taken  to  Phila- 
delphia to  form  part  of  the  Massachusetts  exhibit,  where,  it  may  be  added,  they  at- 
tracted general  attention  and  commendation.  A  short  report  (reprinted  in  this 
volume)  was  issued  by  the  drawing  committee  in  June  last,  but  as  it  was  simply  ex- 
planatory of  the  revised  programme  of  instruction,  some  things  remain  to  be  said  on 
the  subject  which  may  properly  find  place  here. 
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So  much  has  been  already  written  and  spoken  about  drawing  in  the  public  schools, 
that  the  pros  and  cons  are  generally  known  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  need  not  therefore  be  repeated  here.  Bearing  the  latter  in  mind,  it  is  a  satisfac- 
tion to  those  who  believe  in  the  important  influence  of  the  study  upon  the  industrial 
future  of  the  State  to  see  that  time  has  only  strengthened  the  general  feeling  as  to 
the  force  of  the  arguments  used  in  its  favor,  and  made  the  weakness  of  those  employed 
against  it  more  and  more  evident. 

The  three  letters  written  by  the  superintendents  of  public  schools  of  Boston,  Saint 
Louis,  and  Milwaukee,  lately  published  in  the  New  England  Journal  of  Education, 
show  that  drawing  is  now  heartily  accepted  as  a  necessary  and  most  useful  branch 
of  study,  by  men  of  acknowledged  ability  and  experience  in  different  parts  of  the 
Union,  and  give  strong  evidence  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  system  of  teaching  it, 
which  we  owe  to  our  director  of  drawing,  Mr.  Walter  Smith. 

As  answering  objections  still  made  in  certain  quarters  concerning  its  possible  inter- 
ference with  other  studies  in  the  schools,  the  words  used  by  two  of  the  superintend- 
ents may  here  be  quoted: 

STATEMENT  OF    MR.     PHILBRICK,     CITY    SUPBKINTENDENT    OF  SCHOOLS     OF    BOSTON, 

MASS. 

"Drawing,"8ays  Mr.  Philbriok,  "  if  properly  taught,  is  extremely  useful  as  an  aid  in 
other  studies ;  and  indeed,  in  mj  judgment,  it  quite  compensates  for  the  time  it  takes, 
by  facilitating  instruction  in  other  branches.  This  study  was  made  so  prominent  at 
the  outset,  and  so  much  was  attempted  at  its  introduction,  as  to  excite  apprehension 
in  some  minds  lest  it  should  rob  other  studies  of  the  time  and  attention  that  belong  to 
them.  But  such  has  not  heen  the  result.  Drawing  is  no  w  fairly  worked  into  grade 
in  all  classes,  from  the  lowest  primary  to  the  highest  in  the  high  schools,  being  taught 
altogether  in  the  primary  atid  grammar  grades  by  the  regular  teachers;  and  I  have 
never  yet  seen  any  evidence  whatever  that  this  instruction  in  drawing  has  produced 
unfavorable  results  in  the  other  branches ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been,  with- 
out doubt,  of  advantage  to  some  of  them." 

STATEMENT  OP    MR.    MACALI8TER,    CITY  SUPERINTENDENT    OP   SCHOOLS  OP    MILWAU- 
KEE,  WIS. 

Upon  the  same  point,  Mr.  MacAlister  writes : 

"Another  experience,  also  in  connection  with  this  matter,  is  worth  mentioning.  In 
no  way  has  drawing  been  found  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  pupils  in  their  other 
studies.  The  amount  of  work  done  is  j  ust  as  large,  and  the  quality  as  good,  as  before 
drawing  was  introduced.  If  I  were  to  venture  an  opinion  on  this  subject,  I  would  say 
that  the  time  devoted  to  drawing,  so  far  from  being  lost,  results  in  strengthening  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  in  other  directions,  and  increasing  the  number  and  variety  of  his 
mental  resources."  I 

As  to  the  value  of  drawing  to  the  country,  the  same  gentleman  writes : 

"I  believe  the  introduction  of  industrial  drawing  into  our  common  schools  to  be  the 
first  step  in  the  organization  of  a  system  of  industrial  education,  which,  if  fully  car- 
ried out,  will  be  productive  of  effects  upon  the  social  character  of  the  working  classes 
and  the  wealth  of  the  nation  which  even  the  most  sanguine  would  not  dare,  at  this 
moment,  to  predict." 

STATEMENT     BY  MR.  HARRIS,    CITY    SUPERINTENDENT    OP    SCHOOLS  OP    SAINT  LOUIS, 

MO. 

The  following  passages  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Harris  show  how  highly  he  estimates 
the  study  of  drawing  as  a  branch  of  public  education,  and  what  he  thinks  of  the  fit- 
ness of  our  adopted  system  for  teaching  it : 

"I  am  of  opinion  that  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  which  has  adopted  this  system 
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80  generally,  and  done  so  much  for  instruction  in  this  important  branch  of  education 
"will  soon  stand  in  the  very  first  rank,  among  industrial  people,  for  the  tasteful  orna- 
mentation of  its  manufactures. 

' '  In  this  respect  Saint  Louis,  which  outranks  other  Western  cities  in  the  variety  and 
aggregate  value  of  her  manufactures,  aspires  to  emulate  Massachusetts,  and  therefore 
regards  all  money  expended  in  industrial  drawing  as  an  investment  that  will  return  a 
hundred  fold  to  the  wealth  of  the  city  through  the  increased  value  of  her  products. 

"  I  value  the  Smith  system  especially  for  its  completeness  of  system  and  perfect  gra- 
dation, embracing,  as  it  does,  courses  in  free-haud,  geometric,  model  and  object,  per- 
spective, and  mechanical  drawing,  and  unfolding  an  admirable  method  of  developing 
and  conventionalizing  original  ornamental  designs,  as  well  as  presenting,  in  an  intel- 
ligible form,  the  historic  evolution  of  ancient  ornament.  While  this  system  surpassesi 
others  in  scope,  it  excels  them  also  in  perfection  and  consistency  of  details." 

Other  extracts  of  the  same  character  might  be  made  from  the  three  letters,  but  it 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  make  them,  as  those  made  sufficiently  explain  the  views 
of  the  superintendents.  At  the  close  Mr.  Philbriok's  letter  he  thus  expresses  his  sat- 
isfaction in  the  share  which  he  toolk  in  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  drawing  in  the 
pnblio  schools : 

"The  introduction  of  drawing  into  our  schools  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  practical  edncational  steps  undertaken  in  this  city,  and  there  is  no  part  of 
my  work  as  an  educator  which  I  look  back  upon  with  more  satisfaction  than  upon 
my  efforts  to  secure  efficient  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city 
and  State." 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  above  extracts  Mr.  Harris,  on  the  one  hand,  values 
our  adopted  system  especially  for  its  "  systematic  completeness  and  perfect  gradation," 
and  Mr.  Philbrick  speaks  with  complacency  of  his  past  efforts  to  secure  "efficient  in- 
struction in  drawing  in  the  public  schools,"  thereby  leaving  the  reader  to  infer  that, 
as  at  present  conducted,  he  considers  that  end  gained. 

These  opinions  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  system  for  its  purpose,  which,  to  use  the  words 
of  Mr.  MacAlister,  the  superintendent  at  Milwaukee,  is  to  "divest  the  study  of  its 
special  character,  and  place  it  on  a  level  with  the  other  branches  in  the  common 
schools,"  are  shared  by  the  latter  gentleman,  who  finds  in  it  "the  principles  which 
seemed  to  him  fundamental  to  any  attempt  at  making  drawing  a  common  school 
study."    To  this  subject,  in  a  later  portion  of  his  letter,  he  thus  refers : 

MR.    MACALISTER  HEARTILY  ENDORSES  WALTER  SMITH'S   SYSTEM. 

"I  think  it  only  just  to  state  that,  in  my  opinion,  no  small  part  of  our  success  has 
been  due  to  the  system  adopted.  The  sound  foundations  in  which  the  entire  course 
of  instruction  is  based,  its  admirable  adaptation  to  the  organization  and  objects  of  the 
public  schools,  the  accurate  methods  by  which  the  advancing  steps  are  systematically 
developed,  and  the  practical  direction  which  is  given  to  the  pupil's  work  from  first 
to  last,  have  all  been  made  so  apparent  to  us  that  no  objection  yet  put  forward  from 
any  source  has  in  the  least  shaken  my  confidence  in  Professor  Smith's  principles,  or 
the  vaule  of  the  text  books  in  which  they  are  embodied."     »     »     • 

The  committee  further  quote  from  European  authorities.  Details,, 
given  by  the  principals  of  the  schools,  as  to  the  present  condition  of 
the  study  in  their  respective  schools  follow.* 

The  following  testimony,  given  in  1879,  to  the  value  of  the  study  of 
drawing,  as  shown  in  the  schools  of  Boston  during  eight  years,  is  of  in- 
terest, as  coming  from  a  most  competent  witness. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Perkins,  of  Boston,  author  of  Tuscan  Sculptors  and 

*  For  these  extracts  from  this  report  of  1876  see  preceeding  pages  244-247. 
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Other  well  known  works  on  art,  was  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  an  earnest  coadjutor 
■with  .Superintendent  Philbrick  in  the  introduction  of  industrial  drawing 
Jn  the  public  schools  of  the  State  and  city. 

Mr.  Perkins,  being  a  member  of  the  city  school  committee,  long  served 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  drawing.  Having  thus  enjoyed  every 
opportunity  for  thorough  study  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Perkins  republished 
in  1879  an  address,  first  delivered  by  him  at  Fitch  burg,  July  27, 1871, 
"On  drawing  as  a  branch  of  general  education,"  with  an  additional  page, 
in  which  is  summed  up  his  testimony  as  to  the  value  of  the  study  as 
■demonstrated  by  actual  experience  of  its  working  in  the  schools  down 
*o  1879. 

Mr.  Perkins  also  gives  testimony  as  to  Prof.  Walter  Smith's  eminent 
ifitness  for  the  position  he  then  occupied  as  "director  of  drawing  in  the 
city  of  Boston  public  schools." 

Such  testimony  as  to  the  practical  utility  of  the  study,  from  one  so 
competent  to  judge  intelligently,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  dis- 
cussion ;  while  his  words  of  appreciation  of  Professor  Smith  are  a  worthy 
tribute  to  the  master. 

The  true  relations  between  the  province  of  the  artisan  and  the  artist, 
which  exist  in  all  the  great  periods  of  art,  are  here  suggested ;  they  will 
be  found  eloquently  set  forth,  with  fuller  detail,  in  the  lecture  of  Car- 
dinal Wiseman  among  the  appendices  to  this  Eeport.* 

The  whole  of  this  lecture  by  Mr.  Perkins  is  full  of  interest,  but  want 
of  space  compels  limitation  to  the  following  extracts : 

DRAWING   U8EFDL  TO  ALL. 

I  said  that  a  knowledge  of  drawing  is  a  useful  acquisition  to  all  men,  and  that  it 
may  be  regarded  either  as  an  accomplishment  or  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  To  prove 
this,  I  propose  to  speak  of  the  traveller,  to  whom  it  is  generally  useful,  and  of  the 
artisan,  to  whom  it  is  specially  important.  I  need  not  speak  of  the  artist,  whose  case 
is  self-demonstrable.  Drawing  is  the  essential  element  of  his  profession,  for  without 
a  knowedge  of  it  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  architect,  sculptor,  or  painter.  No 
brilliancy  of  color  can  atone  for  feebleness  of  drawing  in  a  picture,  nor  can  the  ut- 
most technical  skill  make  up  for  defective  proportions  in  a  statue,  any  more  than  splen- 
dor of  imagery  or  richness  of  fancy  can  condone  faults  against  grammar  in  a  poem. 
Wherefore,  a  man  can  no  more  be  an  artist  without  the  knowledge  of  the  one  than 
he  can  be  a  poet  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other. 

Men  can,  however,  be  travellers  or  artisans  without  knowing  how  to  draw,  though 
in  both  it  is  an  immeasurable  advantage.  *  *  *  If  a  knowledge  of  drawing  be 
essential  to  the  artist,  and  thus  valuable  to  the  traveller,  what  is  it  to  the  artisan? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  contained  in  the  proper  definition  of  a  skilled  artisan. 
A  skilled  artisan  is  a  mechanic  who  knows  how  to  draw,  and  who,  thanks  to  such 
knowledge  has  quadrupled  the  value  of  his  labor  to  himself  and  to  the  state. 

RECIPROCAL  RELATION  BETWEEN  ARTISAN  AND  ARTIST. 

In  ancient  times,  in  the  middle  ages  and  the  renaissance  period,  the  relations  be- 
tween fine  and  industrial  art  were  of  the  closest  character.  Then  the  artist  did  not 
disdain  to  be  an  artisan,  nor  the  mechanic  neglect  to  make  himself  something  of  an 

•  See  Appendix  H. 
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artist.  Almost  all  the  great  Florentine  artists  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centu- 
ries were  apprenticed  to  the  goldsmith's  trade  in  their  youth.  Orgagna,  Ghiberti, 
Pollajiiolo,  Erancia,  and  many  others  of  equal  renown  owed  to  this  the  exquiste  skill 
and  delicacy  of  hand  for  which  they  were  distinguished.  Ghiberti,  having  modelled 
the  Gates  of  Paradise,  made  a  cope  button  for  the  Pope;  Raphael,  after  painting  the 
stanza  of  the  Vatican,  designed  the  cartoons  for  the  tapestries  which  were  to  be  woven 
in  the  looms  of  Arras ;  Ceillini  modelled  statues  for  Duke  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  and  chiselled 
cups  and  salt  cellars  for  King  Francis  I. 

These  great  artists  were  not  only  skilled  in  fine  arts,  but  they  understood  the  tech- 
nical processes  of  all  the  industrial  arts,  and  thus  designed  objects  with  due  regard 
to  the  material  in  which  they  were  to  be  made.  These  designs  were  in  many  casea 
carried  out  by  work  men  scarcely  less  artists  than  themselves :  men  whose  taste  was 
elevated  by  constant  familiarity  with  good  designs;  men  who  understood  the  princi- 
ples of  beauty  embodied  in  these  designs,  and  who  therefore  worked  them  out  with  a 
pleasure  of  which  their  modern  representatives  have  no  idea.  When  their  work  was 
done,  it  met  with  such  ready  appreciation  that  they  were  stimulated  to  renewed 
eflforts. 

RECOGNITION  OF  ART  BY  THE  POPULACE  OF  ATHENS  AND  FLORENCE. 

The  Athenians  in  the  days  of  Phidias,  and  the  Florentines  in  the  days  of  the  Medici, 
recognized  aud  appreciated  good  work,  and  their  good  opinion  was  sought  by  the 
greatest  artists.  Phidias,  we  are  told,  concealed  himself  behind  a  door  of  the  temple 
when  he  had  finished  his  colossal  Jupiter,  that  he  might  profit  by  the  criticisms  of 
tbe  crowd.  The  Greeks,  as  Cicero  tells  us  in  one  of  his  Verrine  orations,  dearly  loved 
and  valued  the  fine  works  of  art  with  which  their  temples  aud  towns  were  decorated, 
and  this  not  only  on  account  of  religious  feeling.  "  Believe  me,"  he  says,  "that  nothing 
has  so  deeply  affected  them  as  the  system  of  spoliation  of  works  of  art  carried  on  by 
onr  generals ;  nor  has  any  city  in  all  Asia  Minor  or  Greece  ever  voluntarily  sold  a 
picture  or  statue,  or  any  such  like  ornament. "  Even  the  Romans,  whose  indiflference 
to  art  the  great  orator  here  contrasts  with  the  Greek  enthusiasm,  could  not  bear  to 
lose  the  sight  of  a  fine  work  to  which  they  had  become  accustomed.  Thus,  when 
Tiberius  removed  the  statue  of  the  Strigillarius,  by  Ly8ippus,from  the  public  circus 
to  his  own  palace,  they  raised  such  a  tumult  that  he  was  forced  to  restore  it  to  the 
public  gaze. 

The  separation  between  art  and  industry  in  modern  times  has  greatly  lowered  the 
general  standard.  Now,  when  each  pursues  a  separate  path,  both  the  public  and  the 
workman  are  indifferent  to  the  artistic  beauty,  of  cups  and  pitchers  and  chairs  and 
tables,  and  regard  them  solely  as  objects  of  use.  All  that  the  public  desire  is  that 
they  should  be  strong  and  serviceable,  and  it  is  to  this  object  that  the  workman 
adapts  himself.  The  modern  point  of  view  which  he  takes  is  totally  opposed  to  that 
taken  by  his  ancient  prototype. 

Imagine  the  confusion  of  a  modern  potter  suddenly  transported  to  Athens  in  the 
olden  time,  and  required  to  treat  his  ware  from  the  standpoint  of  the  "Hand  Kings" 
of  the  Kerameikos ;  or  the  consternation  of  an  Athenian  artisan  of  the  time  of  Phidias 
at  finding  himself  set  down  in  a  modern  city,  where,  instead  of  the  fictile  vases  whose 
form  and  decoration  made  the  cheap  terra  cotta  out  of  which  they  were  fashioned 
more  precious  than  gold  or  rubies,  he  would  see  vulgar  shapes  and  ugly  forms  per- 
petuated in  silver!  The  wish  of  Pindar,  "  Oh,  may  the  gods  give  me  the  love  of  beau- 
tiful things,"  had  been  granted  to  such  as  he,  and  ugliness  had  become  as  intolerable 
to  him  as  vice  to  Socrates  or  Plato. 

RESTORATION  OF     OLD   RELATIONS   BETWEEN    THE    FINE   AND   THE   INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

DESIRABLE. 

lu  order  to  bring  back  in  some  degree  the  old  state  of  things,  the  men  who  are  in- 
terested in  art  education  at  the  present  time  seek  to  raise  industry  from  the  low  trade 
level  to  which  it  fell  when  the  manufacturer  arose  and  separated  it  from  its  legtimate 
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France,  where  the  separation  has  never  been  bo  absolute  as  in  other  countries,  has 
always  held  a  superior  position  in  regard  to  matters  of  taste.  The  establishment  of 
those  great  national  workshops,  the  manufactories  of  porcelain  at  Sfevres,  and  of 
Gobelin  tapestry  and  carpets  at  Paris,  fostered  the  taste  of  designers,  whose  status  was 
raised  because  artists  were  employed  there,  and  private  manufacturers  sought  their 
aid. 

The  royal  manufactories  of  porcelain  established  in  Germany  at  Meissen  and  else- 
where, and  the  manufactory  for  the  weaving  of  tapestry  at  Arras,  in  Flanders,  acted 
in  the  same  way ;  but  in  England,  with  the  exception  of  the  attempt  made  by  Charles 
I  to  introduce  tapestry  weaving  at  Mortlako,  the  Government  did  not  endeavor  to 
cultivate  public  taste,  by  itself  becoming  a  manufacturer,  until  the  days  of  Prince 
Albert. 

The  wide  separation  of  the  great  centres  of  industry  in  England  from  the  capital, 
where  artists  naturally  congregate,  hindered  the  union  of  art  and  industry,  which 
was  favored  by  the  centralization  of  artistic  life  at  Paris.  The  central  action  of  the 
Kensington  Museum,  through  the  art  schools  connected  with  it  all  over  the  United 
Kingdom,  has  given  a  wonderful  impulse  in  the  right  direction ;  and  individual 
effort,  such  as  that  made  by  Morris  and  his  associates,  to  shape  public  taste,  by  offer- 
ing good  designs  for  household  articles,  tends  to  the  renewal  of  that  old  bond  between 
the  studio  and  the  manufactory,  in  which  lies  our  hope  for  the  future. 

GEOMETRY  THE  BASIS   OF  INDUSTRIAI.  ART. 

Let  us  now  briefly  consider  what  the  mechanic  wants  to  learn  in  the  art  school.  As 
the  great  object  is  to  enable  him  to  master  form  in  his  own  mind,  so  that  he  may  be 
able  to  conceive  whatever  shape  he  may  have  to  make  or  work  with,  and  to  under- 
stand working  plans,  he  should  not  only  be  taught  to  draw  with  accuracy  any  object 
which  is  set  before  him,  but  also  to  reproduce  it  when  it  has  been  removed  from  his 
sight.  Thus  his  memory  will  be  strengthened,  and  his  mind  filled  with  valuable 
ideas.  He  must  be  taught  the  use  of  instruments  ;  learn  something  of  perspective, 
and  something  of  geometry  ;  for,  as  some  one  has  said,  the  old  Greek  inscription, 
' '  None  but  the  skilled  in  geometry  can  enter  here,"  ought  to  be  written  over  the  door 
of  every  workshop. 

To  artisans  of  one  class,  machine  drawing  is  most  important ;  for  without  it  a  man 
cannot  understand  the  whole  of  any  work  of  which  a  portion  has  been  assigned  to 
him,  and  this  he  ought  to  do,  because  his  work  is  destined  to  fit  the  work  of  his  fel- 
lows. Artisans  of  another  class  —  decorators,  for  example — must  master  the  principles 
of  ornament,  be  able  to  draw  it  correctly,  have  their  taste  elevated  by  a  comparison  of 
styles,  and  even  learn  how  to  draw  the  human  figure,  which  is  often  needed  in  decora- 
tive work  to  save  it  from  monotony  and  insipidity. 

WHY  IS  ARTISTIC  SKILL  DESIRABLE. 

If  it  be  asked  why  a  skilled  artisan  is  better  than  a  common  mechanic,  I  answer, 
because  labor  controlled  by  scientific  knowledge  is  incomparably  more  valuable,  both 
nationally  and  individually,  than  mere  labor  unaffected  by  these  influences.  The 
close  connection  between  general  excellence  of  workmanship  in  the  mechanical  trades 
and  the  scientific  education  of  artisans  makes  it  most  desirable  that  it  shonld  be 
given  to  them,  both  for  their  own  sakes  and  for  the  sake  of  the  community  of  which 
they  form  a  part. 

The  eagerness  which  our  mechanics  have  shown  to  enter  the  free  drawing  classes 
opened  at  the  expense  of  the  State  during  the  past  year,  clearly  proves  that  the  desire 
for  instruction  is  not  wanting  on  their  part.  One  thousand  applicants  presented 
themselves  for  admission  within  a  week  after  the  classes  were  announced  at  Boston  ; 
and  at  Worcester,  as  Professor  Thompson  has  told  us  in  a  valuable  paper  prepared  for 
the  Social  Science  Association,  thirty  applicants  only  were  expected  and  two  hnndred 
presented  themselves. 
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These  men  came  becanae  they  were  conviuced  that  what  they  could  learu  would 
increase  the  value  of  their  labor ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  acquired  skill  would  assure 
them  higher  wages  in  the  workshod.  If  they  knew  how  much  is  done  for  their 
brethren  in  England  and  France,  they  would  feel  that  they  have  hitherto  been  sadly 
neglected. 

Read  the  remarks  of  the  deputation  of  artisans  which  was  sent  over  to  France  by 
the  Society  of  Arts  to  report  upon  the  great  exhibition,  and  you  will  see  that,  with 
all  that  has  been  and  is  being  done  for  them  in  England,  they  found  reason  to  draw 
a  sharp  contrast  between  their  own  position  at  home  and  that  of  French  artisans  in 
respect  to  advantages  for  instruction.  If  they  complained,  what  would  a  similar  body 
of  American  artisans  have  done,  who  are  as  much  more  poorly  cared  for  than  the 
English  as  the  English  are  than  the  French  ? 

WHY  PRBNCH  DESIGNEES  EXCEL. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  French  designer  is  his  constant  en- 
deavor to  profit  by  the  past.  He  knows  that  novelty  is  seldom  anything  but  re- 
combination, and  he  therefore  seeks  to  familiarize  himself  with  works  of  all  periods 
and  styles.  He  is  lost  when  he  gets  out  of  their  influence,  and  every  day  feels  his 
inventive  powers  becoming  weaker. 

Ask  him  why  our  artisans  are  unartistic  and  unimaginative,  and  he  will  tell  you  that 
it  is  because  they  have  no  such  stimulus  to  excite  their  artistic  faculties  or  warm  their 
imaginations  as  be  has  in  his  museums  and  art  schools,  and  in  the  prevailing  atmo- 
sphere of  taste  which  surrounds  him.  So  far  from  wondering  at  their  condition,  he 
will  ask  you  if  birds  can  fly  where  there  is  no  air,  or  fishes  swim  without  water. 

Our  artisans  want  something  to  see,  something  to  study ;  and  until  we  give  it  to 
them  we  cannot  expect  them  to  make  progress.  When  we  have  done  so,  and  have 
taught  them  how  to  draw,  we  may  hope  to  bring  about  that  fruitfnl  union  of  art  and 
industry  which  once  produced  such  wonderful  results.  Then  the  artist  was  both  poet 
and  artisan,  and  the  artisan  both  artist  and  mechanic,  and  thus  it  should  ever  be. 

Though  the  Alp  has  its  sublime  solitude,  its  base,  which  is  firmly  planted  on  the  earth, 
is  surrounded  by  green  valleys,  whose  vaving  fields  of  corn  give  sustenance  to  thou- 
sands. These  are  nourished  by  the  clouds,  which  gather  about  the  mountain  top  and 
fall  upon  them  in  showers,  and  descend  upon  them  in  waterfalls,  with  fertilizing 
power.  So  art,  whose  realm  is  the  cloud  land  of  poetry,  should  pour  down  a  benefi- 
oient  and  elevating  influence  upon  industry. 

RESULTS  OF  DRAWING  IN   SCHOOLS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Since  this  lecture  was  delivered,  eight  years  ago,  much  has  been  done  in  Massachu- 
setts to  prepare  the  way  for  that  fruitful  union  of  art  and  industry  alluded  to  in  the 
last  paragraph. 

In  1&71,  the  State  had  taken  the  first  steps  in  an  organized  system  of  art  education, 
which  aims,  in  her  public  day  schools,  to  train  children  to  see  and  render  simple  forms 
accurately,  by  giving  them  instruction  in  drawing  on  a  geometrical  basis ;  and  in  her 
free  evening  drawing  schools,  to  form  skilled  artisans  out  of  common  mechanics,  by 
teaching  them  the  principles  of  machine  and  building  construction,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  elements  of  beauty  to  articles  of  everyday  use. 

Each  year,  as  the  means  employed  have  been  better  adapted  to  the  end  in  view,  and 
courses  of  study  have  been  better  systematized,  the  work  done  in  the  Boston  drawing 
schools  has  improved,  and  their  usefulness  has  been  more  generally  acknowledged. 
In  the  classes  for  free  hand  and  cast  drawing,  the  advantages  of  the  French  system  of 
stump  and  charcoal  over  the  English  system  of  working  out  labored  outlines  with  the 
hard  point  of  the  pencil,  advantages  which  were  explained  by  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  in  his 
report  on  the  French  schools  of  art,  made  by  direction  of  the  British  Government  so 
long  ago  as  1863,  have  been  tested,  and  few  now  doubt  that  greater  facility  of  hand 
and  a  better  comprehension  of  light  and  shade  are  thus  attained. 
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That  the  director  of  drawing  should  have  adopted  views  so  opposed  to  those  of  the 
school  in  which  he  was  educated,  speaks  for  his  freedom  from  prejudice,  and  his  fitness 
for  his  present  position ;  bnt  lest  it  may  be  thought  that  the  use  of  the  pencil  aud  the 
compasses  in  the  day  school,  which  he  has  authorized,  conflicts  with  his  practicf  else- 
where, it  may  be  well  to  explain  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

The  object  in  the  day  schools  is  one  which  recommends  the  use  of  the  hard  point,  as 
tending  to  the  early  promotion  of  habits  of  exactness,  and  as  being  both  more  conven- 
ient and  more  cleanly.  Furthermore,  no  provision  being  made  in  the  grammar  schools 
for  the  study  of  light  and  shade,  ihe  teaching  of  the  elements  of  form  and  design  in 
outline  is  alone  possible,  and  for  this  charcoal  and  stump  are  nnsuited. 

The  reason  why  the  present  system  of  drawing  has  taken  such  firm  root  in  our  public 
schools  is  because  it  is  so  well  adapted  to  attainable  ends.  It  is  not  pretentiously  ar- 
tistic, and  therefore  sure  to  excite  opposition  as  being  out  of  the  proper  province  of  a 
common  school  education  ;  but  is,  like  writing,  plainly  and  practically  useful  to  every 
child,  being  sure  to  strengthen  his  hands  in  any  future  occupation  of  life. 

CHARLES  C.  PERKINS. 

Boston,  February  16,  1875. 

The  following  passage  from  the  latest  annual  report,  that  for  the  year 
1881,  which  has  come  to  hand  from  the  school  committee  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  is  of  interest  as  showing  the  tendency  towards  the  development 
of  direct  industrial  training  in  the  public  schools ;  it  also  shows,  incident- 
ally, that  drawing  has  there  passed  from  the  list  of  experimental 
studies ;  for,  while  its  value  in  any  course  of  industrial  training  is  rec- 
ognized, it  is  spoken  of  as  domesticated  in  the  schools. 

The  good  judgment  and  public  spirit  of  such  an  educatt  r  as  Mr.  Phil- 
brlct,  and  such  a  citizen  as  Mr.  0.  0.  Perkins,  and  the  genius  and 
ability  of  Walter  Smith,  are  thereby  exemplified  and  demonstrated; 
for,  without  injustice  to  the  many  public  spirited  citizens  who  cheer- 
fully aided  their  efforts,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  to  those  three  men, 
more  than  to  all  others,  Massachusetts  and  the  United  States  owe  the 
taking  of  the  initial  and  decisive  steps  in  industrial  art  education. 

The  school  committee  has  again  repeated  its  formal  vote  of  desire  to  test  the  feasibility 
of  imparting  to  grammar  scholars  some  of  the  elements  of  mechanical  skill,  by  whose 
final  application  so  many  of  them  must  by  and  by  earn  their  daily  bread.  The  term 
industry,  as  applied  to  manual  labor,  is  far  too  large  to  be  adequately  comprehended 
under  any  use  of  carpenters',  machinists',  or  blacksmiths'  tools.  These  are  but  por- 
tions of  a  vast  field,  which  only  a  great  number  of  special  schools  could  make  any 
pretension  of  properly  traversing.  But  it  is  possible  to  meet  some  of  the  complaints 
which  are  so  frequent,  that  the  public  education  is  so  exclusively  intellectual  as  to 
unfit  the  majority  of  youth  for  entering  heartily  into  the  ranks,  of  manual  labor, 
by  directing  certain  pursuits  of  the  school  hour  to  the  especial  end  of  training  the 
hand  and  the  eye,  so  that,  whatever  the  future  occupations  of  the  child,  he  shall  not 
be  utterly  awkward  and  helpless  in  the  everyday  responsibilities  of  earning  his  living. 
Education  may  and  ought  to  help  youth  to  be  self-reliant  and  "  handy,"  as  a,  mere 
bookish  student  is  not  likely  to  be. 

SEWING  IN  girls'  SCHOOLS. 

The  eminent  success  of  the  sewing  instruction  in  the  girls'  schools  —  a  branch  of 
school  work  for  a  longtime  looked  upon  with  great  distrust  by  most  persons  who  had 
given  any  thought  to  matters  of  education — has  afforded  convincing  evidence  that  it 
is  possible  to  impart  Hpecial  manual  skill  without  interfering  with  the  established 
routine  of  study. 
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The  teaching  of  induBtrial  dravriDg,  now  pretty  firmly  seated  among  the  essentials 
of  instruction,  is  quite  within  tlfe  line  of  training  for  the  practical  life  of  the  manual 
worker.  And  so  those  who  have  watched  the  shop  work  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  and  the  smaller  experiment  of  the  Boston  Industrial  School  Asso- 
ciation, in  teaching  boys  the  manipulations  of  a  few  varieties  of  mechanics'  tools, 
from  which  training  some  have  beeu  known  to  go  into  successful  positions  in  trades, 
have  continued  to  feel,  notwithstanding  the  disapproval  of  their  plans  by  the  money 
appropriating  authorities,  that  it  would  be  no  unwise  venture  to  devote  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  week  in  a  few  boys'  grammar  schools  to  an  experiment  of  using  h.ammers, 
saws,  chisels,  and  like  tools,  under  a  competent  instructor,  with  the  design  of  enlarg- 
ing the  work  as  fast  as  its  smaller  operations  should  be  shown  to  be  of  advantage. 

A  proposition  of  this  sort,  a  few  years  ago,  was  heartily  welcomed  by  some  oif  the 
most  sagacious  teachers,  as  promising  much  good,  while  presenting  few  disadvan- 
tages. 

NEW  BEDFORD. 

The  annual  report  of  the  school  committee  of  the  city  of  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  comprises  the  several  reports  of  the  chairmen  of  the  sub-commit- 
tees, each  having  special  supervision  over  a  particular  grade  of  schools, 
and  the  annual  report  made  to  the  committee  by  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  Mr.  Henry  F.  Harrington. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  two  reports  for  the  year 
1881  and  for  the  year  1882.  These  reports  show,  on  the  part  of  the 
committees — the  grammar  school  principals — whose  reports  to  the  sub- 
committee are  printed  in  the  report  of  its  chairman,  and  on  the  part  of 
the  superintendent,  an  active  and  intelligent  interest  in  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  welfare  of  the  schools. 

The  topics  germane  to  the  subjects  we  are  here  considering  are  "The 
progress  of  drawing  in  New  Bedford  schools  in  ten  years";  "The  excel- 
lence of  the  public  school  art  exhibit  in  1881" ;  "  The  true  aims  of  edu- 
cation ";  "  Object  lessons,";  "An  attempt  to  discard  useless  details  in  the 
studies  taught,  and  to  retain  only  essentials,  thereby  gaining  time  for 
drawing  and  other  industrial  training";  "A proposed  two  years'  course 
of  practical  instruction  in  the  high  school,  designed  for  those  who  can- 
not remain  four  years";  "Drawing";  "Compulsory  laws";  and  "Indus- 
trial education."    These  are  discussed  with  unusual  vigor  and  fullness. 

Drawing  is  taught  by  the  ordinary  teachers,  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  A,  Gumming,  a  special  teacher  of  drawing,  who  receives  an  annual 
salary  of  $1,650. 

EXTBACTB  PROM  UEPOKTS  —  LETTER  01'  PBINCirAL  WOOD. 

In  the  report  for  the  year  1881,*  Mr.  Allen  F.  Wood,  principal  of  the 
Fifth  Street  Grammar  School,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  I.  S.  Cornish,  esq., 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  grammar  schools,  states  that  he  has 
been  in  charge  of  that  school  for  ten  years,  and  gives,  at  some  length, 
an  interesting  r6sum6  of  the  history  of  the  school  for  that  period.  In 
these  ten  years  1,900  pupils  in  all  have  attended  the  school ;  of  these 

*  Annual  Eeport  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  New  Bedford,  together 
with  the  Superintendent's  Annual  Eeport,  for  the  year  1881.  New  Bedford-,  E.An- 
thony &  Sons,  city  printers.     188<J.     pp.  108. 
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only  462  have  completed  the  full  course  and  graduated.    His  remarks 
on  music  and  drawing  are  quoted  at  length : 

Musio. — New  Bedford  -was  one  of  the  first  cities  in  the  Commonwealth  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  teaching  of  music  in  the  public  schools,  and  when  I  came  here,  ten  years 
ago,  it  had  been  so  long  and  so  thoroughly  taught  that  the  readiness  of  the  cliildren 
to  read  music  was  a  surprise  to  me.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  with  the  instruc- 
tion in  this  branch  to  the  present  time,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  music  in  the  school  is  in  even  a  more  satisfactory  condition  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  influence  of  the  musio  in  the  school  as  a  civilizer  and  refiner  can  hardly 
be  overestimated,  and  the  citizens  of  New  Bedford  can  take  a  just  pride  in  the  en- 
couragement they  have  so  long  given  to  the  development  of  a  musical  taste  in  the 
children  of  the  public  schools. 

Drawing. ^Imnat  also  say  a  word  about  the  drawing.  There  is  no  department  of 
our  work  in  which  there  has  been  so  great  an  improvement  as  in  this.  The  ninth 
grade  can  now  do  a  more  satisfactory  and  valuable  work  than  the  fifth  could  do  ten 
years  ago,  and  the  fifth  can  do  a  work  that  is  far  superior  to  anything  done  in  any  of 
the  schools  of  the  city  before  the  present  movement  began.  Indeed,  the  excellency 
of  the  work  done  has  attracted  attention  abroad,  and  given  to  our  schools  an  envi- 
able reputation.  The  importance  of  this  department  in  our  school  system  is  shown 
by  the  demand  of  our  manufacturers  for  the  best  pupils  in  drawing  and  designing, 
and  the  board,  in  my  opinion,  is  justified  in  all  reasonable  expenditures  for  the  fur- 
ther development  of  this  art. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  OS  DEAWIMG. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  committee  on  drawing  for  1881.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  boys  and  girls* have 
obtained  employment  by  reason  of  having  become  proficient  in  this  study 
at  school  is  clearly  stated : 

In  the  Annual  Report  of  Industrial  Art  Education  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  for 
the  year  1880,  we  read,  under  the  head  of  awards:  "New  Bedford. —  For  the  display  in 
all  grades,  both  of  drawing  and  industrial  art,  excellent." 

To  our  minds  that  one  commending  word  meant  very  much,  and  we  awaited  with 
deep  interest  the  verdict  of  the  judges  the  present  year.  We  knew  that  the  same 
skilled  teachers  had  guided  the  trembli;ug  hands  of  the  children  in  the  primary  schools, 
and  that  the  result  was  in  no  respect  inferior  to  any  previous  year;  and  we  thought 
the  other  grades  had  made  better  progress  than  ever  before. 

We  had  considered  ourselves  complimented  when  we  were  allowed  to  occupy  a  place 
in  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Fair  in  company  with  the  drawings  of  the  normal  art 
school;  but  when  weeks  passed  and  no  word  came  to  us  either  of  criticism  or  approval 
from  the  judges  whose  praise  had  been  so  cordial  in  former  years,  we  began  to  fear 
that  our  chief  merit  consisted  in  the  ability  to  fill  a  place.  At  length,  impatient  that 
the  judges  did  not  seem  inclined  to  notice  our  exhibition,  we  decided  to  write  to  Wal- 
ter Smith,  State  director  of  art  education,  and  to  C.  C.  Perkins,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  judges,  inviting  remarks,  either  favorable  or  otherwise. 

LETTBB  FROM  PROP.   WALTER  SMITH,   STATE  DIEECTOK  OF  ART  EDUCATION. 

In  due  time  a  reply  came  from  Mr.  Smith,  and  in  justice  to  our  schools  we  have 
deemed  it  advisable  to  quote  very  fully  from  his  letter. 

In  answer  to  our  complaint  of  lack  of  notice,  he  goes  on  to  say :  "I  am  sorry  that 
no  notices  have  appeared  this  year,  either  of  the  New  Bedford  or  the  normal  art  school 
exhibit  in  drawing,  in  any  newspaper  I  have  seen.  Both  exhibits  were,  however,  the 
best  of  thoir  kinds  ever  made  in  this  or  auy  country.  New  Bedford  has  reaped  the 
advantage  and  distinction  of  trusting  a  teacher  long  enough  to  give  him  the  opportu- 
nity to  develop  the  subject  of  drawing  in  its  schools  from  its  first  stages  onward  and 
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upward.  Much  of  this  success  is  due,  doubtless,  to  the  broad  and  scholastic  views 
of  the  superintendent,  who  from  the  first  has  been  a  consistent  and  strong  advocate 
of  this  element  of  practical  education  in  the  school  room.'' 

After  a  tribute  of  praise  to  the  school  committee,  Mr.  Smith  continues  to  say  :  "  I 
need  not  praise  Mr.  Cumming's  work.  It  has  spoken  for  itself  more  eloquently  than 
I  can.  Yet  I  should  like  to  bear  an  independent  testimony  to  the  fact  that  from  the 
happy  conjunction  of  all  these  good  things,  superintendent  and  school  committee, 
New  Bedford  has  earned  for  herself  the  right  to  say  that  in  her  public  day  schools  the 
subject  of  industrial  drawing  has  been  developed  more  practically  and  more  generally 
successfully  than  in  any  other  city.  'Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.'  It  is  sufficient 
for  me  to  see  that  it  belongs  to  New  Bedford,  and  a  great  gratification  to  me  to  say 
so  ;  and  this  I  do  not  without  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  its  developments,  which 
has  not  been  acquired  hastily  nor  in  a  corner." 

IMMEDIATE  EMPLOTMBNT  6RCUBED  BY  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  WHO  CAN  DRAW. 

After  so  hearty  commendation  from  so  able  a  source,  any  word  from  your  committee 
seems  superfluous ;  therefore,  with  the  simple  statement  that  within  the  past  two  years 
nearly  three  hundred  boys  and  girls  educated  in  our  schools  have  been  employed  in 
the  establishments  of  our  own  city  which  demand  artistic  skill,  and  with  a  few  words 
in  relation  to  the  evening  drawing  school,  we  close  our  report. 

We  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  interest  of  the  public  will  never  be  served 
while  that  school  continues  to  hold  its  sessions  in  the  high  school  bnilding.  And  we 
maintain  that,  however  earnest  our  mechanics  may  be  to  obtain  instruction  in  their 
line  of  employment,  they  will  always  be  slow  to  attend  school  in  any  building,  how- 
ever commodions,  so  far  from  places  of  general  business  and  amusement. 

Respectfully  submitted,  in  behalf  of  the  drawing  committee. 

B.  B.  WINSLOW, 

Chairman. 

la  the  report  for  1882,*  as  iu  that  of  the  previous  year,  the  committee 
on  drawing  state  that  many  former  pupils  of  the  New  Bedford  schools 
have  readily  found  employment,  owing  to  their  skill  in  drawing  ac- 
quired at  school.  They  speak  of  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the 
drawing  with  each  successive  year,  as  demonstrating  the  capacity  of 
the  regular  teachers  to  teach  this  in  connection  with  the  other  studies; 
they  note,  as  an  interesting  experiment,  that  in  one  school  flat  copies 
have  been  wholly  discarded ;  they  suggest  that  the  elements  of  geom- 
etry be  taught  in  the  last  year  of  the  grammar  schools,  because  of  its 
value  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  drawing  and  the  mechanic 
arts. 

As  the  yearpasses  in  review,  we  pause  to  consider  if  we  can  make  any  new  statement 
or  advise  the  pursuit  of  any  new  course,  and  we  find  ourselves  thrown  back  upon  a 
simple  narration  of  facts  as  they  now  exist,  only  inviting  the  public  to  judge  of  the 
worth  of  the  study  by  its  results. 

The  same  efficient  teachers  have  from  year  to  year  guided  the  observation,  eye,  and 
hand  of  our  pupils,  and  how  thoroughly  and  profitably  they  have  done  their  work  the 
large  number  of  persons  employed  in  our  manufactories  because  of  their  skill  in  draw- 
ing will  attest. 

As  has  been  before  stated,  the  teachers  in  the  primary  schools,  with  untiring  pa- 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  New  Bedford,  together  with 
the  Superintendent's  Annual  Report,  for  the  year  188-^.  New  Bedford  :  Mercury  Pub- 
lishing Company,  city  printers.     1883.     pp.  105. 
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tience  and  skill,  have  trained  the  children  under  them  to  such  a  degree  that  they  are 
able  upon  entering  the  grammar  schools  to  comprehend  the  instruction  and  carry 
out  the  ideas  of  the  drawing  master.  For  the  past  two  years,  however,  the  high  and 
grammar  schools  have  included  so  many  classes  that  it  became  necessary  to  add  the 
care  of  drawing  to  the  other  duties  of  the  teachers  of  the  two  lowest  classes  in  the  lat- 
ter schools.  That  each  year  pupils  in  our  schools  obtain  greater  proficiency  proves 
that  their  early  training  is  delegated  to  no  unskilful  hands.  We  feel  that  great  praise 
is  due  to  the  teachers  of  those  classes  for  the  cheerful  manner  in  which  they  have  ac- 
cepted the  task  of  teaching  an  art  heretofore  wholly  under  the  care  of  a  specialist. 

It  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  test  the  French  method  of  drawing  from  models 
and  nature  entirely ,  instead  of  from  flat  copies,  and  one  of  our  schools  was  selected  to 
try  the  experiment.  So  short  a  time  has  elapsed  since  its  inauguration  that  we  are  not 
yet  prepared  to  report  upon  it.  We  have  always  found  that  the  plans  of  our  instructor 
tended  to  the  improvement  of  our  pupils,  and  we  believe  the  new  departure  will 
prove  no  exception  to  his  usual  good  judgment. 

The  evening  drawing  school  is  held  in  the  same  place  as  for  the  past  three  years,  in 
the  basement  of  the  high  school  house;  and  has  fortunately  been  favored  with  the 
same  instructors  to  carry  out  their  plans  from  year  to  year.  A  systematic  course  has 
been  mapped  out,  and  the  scholars,  as  far  as  their  education  will  permit,  are  follow- 
ing it 

In  this  connection  v?e  would  repeat  a  former  suggestion,  that  somewhere,  either  in 
the  last  year  of  the  grammar  school  or  in  the  early  part  of  the  high  school  course, 
the  elements  of  geometry  be  so  pursued  as  to  enable  boys  wishing  to  become  mechanics 
to  make  a  better  use  of  their  time  in  the  evening  drawing  school  than  they  can  now  do. 

During  the  winter  of  1881-'82,  although  there  were  several  stormy  nights,  the  aver- 
age attendance  was  twenty-one. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  that  we  believe  our  schools  in  the  art  of  drawing  will 
sustain  their  usual  high  reputation  among  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth. ' 

In  behalf  of  the  drawing  committee  : 

B.  B.  WINSLOW, 

Chmrman. 

EXTRACTS  FROM   THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  H.    F.    HARRINGTON,    SUPERINTENDENT   OF 
CITY  SCHOOLS,    FOR  THE   YEAR  1881. 

In  the  superintendent's  report  for  1881,  which  fills  41  of  the  108  pages 
of  the  pamphlet,  much  attention  is  given  to  the  kind  of  education 
recognized  in  the  public  schools  —  to  the  object  of  education  —  that  it  is 
not  all  comprised  in  ability  to  memorize,  or  in  what  can  be  shown  by  a 
formal  written  examination,  and,  as  the  outcome  of  his  argument  on 
these  points,  he  urges  the  formation  of  museums  of  objects  illustrative 
of  the  studies  taught  in  the  grammar  schools. 

He  closes  by  claiming  for  New  Bedford  the  origination  and  introduc- 
tion of  many  admitted  reforms  in  the  system  and  studies  of  the  public 
schools;  almost  reluctantly,  as  it  would  seem,  conceding  to  Boston  the 
importation  of  Walter  Smith  and  the  introduction  of  industrial  drawing; 
and  concludes  with  a  lively  description  of  a  scene  illustrative  of  the 
opposition  at  first  encountered  by  all  reformers. 

WHAT  IS  education! 

"The  primary  principle  of  education  is  the  determination  of  the  pupil  to  self- 
activity."— Sir  William  Hamilton, 

First  among  these  guiding  principles  is  the  one  here  formulated  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton.     Self-activity  —  the  power  of  the  pupil  to  think  in  connection  with  every 
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topic  that  is  brought  to  his  attention  in  the  coarse  of  stady,  and  the  habit  of  thus 
thinking — is  the  object  of  education  which  to  true  appreciation  dominates  all  the 
rest.  Supreme  as  it  is,  however,  it  is  perhaps  the  least  recognized  of  all  the  govern- 
ing forces  of  the  school  room,  not  only  by  the  time  servers  who  have  no  principles  at  all, 
but  by  multitudes  of  teachers  who  profess  to  be  adepts  in  their  vocation.  To  load  the 
memory  with  facts  and  cram  the  intellect  with  knowledge  is  the  ruling  purpose.  The 
text  books  bristle  with  facts,  and  memoriter  task  work  is  the  solicitous  imposition  of 
the  teacher  and  thepassive  stint  of  the  pupil  day  by  day.  The  noblest  triumphs  of  a 
school  room  thus  controlled  are  merely  feats  of  memory. 

This  is  not  education.  It  were  to  degrade  the  term  thus  to  apply  it.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  is  indispensable,  but  it  should  always  be  held  subsidiary  to  the 
endeavor  to  arouse  the  pupil  to  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  to  induce  and  confirm 
earnest  habits  of  investigation  and  acquirement.  When  Emerson  said,  in  his  sen- 
tentious way,  "  I  do  not  care  what  you  may  study,"  he  did  not  mean  to  disparage 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  he  only  meant  to  indicate  how  far  superior  to  any 
schedule  of  subjects  of  study  is  the  ability  of  a  right  minded,  well  furnished  teacher 
to  develop  the  powers  of  the  pupil  into  free  and  vigorous  activity. 

UEBB  HGMOBIZING  OF  TEXT  BOOKS  WOBTHLBSS. 

A  few  words  just  here  on  an  important  point  in  reference  to  the  value  of  text  books, 
although  it  is  one  on  which  I  have  expressed  myself  again  and  again  in  previous  re- 
ports. There  are  those  who  have  an  aversion  to  much  oral  instruction,  and  insist  on  a 
close  adherence  to  the  text  books,  because  of  the  superiority  of  the  information  con- 
tained in  them,  carefully  prepared  as  they  have  been  by  accomplished  experts,  to  any- 
thing which  the  teacher  can  extemporize  as  a  substitute.  This  is  a  sound  argument 
abstractly  considered.  But  this  is  one  of  many  instances  in  which  abstract  wisdom 
turns  out  to  be  practical  foolishness. 

No  matter  how  good  a  lesson  book  may  be,  how  clear  its  statements,  sensible  its  re- 
flections, and  lucid  its  explanations,  very  few  of  an  ordinary  class  of  pupils,  when  set 
to  learn  it,  bring  any  mental  eyesight  to  bear  on  its  subject  matter,  or  try  to  melt  it 
down  in  the  crucible  of  their  own  thought.  It  is  foreign  to  them,  and  it  will  remain 
for  eign,  except  so  far  as  their  memories  coldly  acquire  command  of  its  phraseology, 
until  it  has  been  iUuminated  by  the  teacher's  hints  and  explanations. 

An  accomplished  teacher  has  said :  "  I  have  had  a  good  many  pupils,  first  and  last, 
most  of  them  private  pupils,  and  I  cannot  remember  one  who  was  intelligent  enough 
to  understand  a  plain  rule  in  arithmetic  or  a  plain  rule  in  grammar  from  the  text 
book.'' 

I  have  enlarged  on  this  topic  because  it  is  time  that  our  teachers,  one  and  all,  should 
be  alive  to  the  comparative  worthlessness  of  any  process  of  elementary  education 
which  does  not  aim,  above  all  things  else,  to  train  the  minds  of  pupils  to  think,  and 
to  empower  them  to  give  flnent  and  accurate  expression  to  thought  in  speech  and 
writing.  To  do  this,  to  habituate  its  pupils  to  subject  the  passing  topics  of  study  to 
intelligent  reflection,  independent  of  text  books  limitations,  and  meanwhile  to  furnish 
them  with  available  vocabularies,  so  that  their  mental  activities  may  never  lack  the 
means  of  free  and  full  expression,  is  certainly  the  paramount  function  of  a  public 
school,  or  of  any  kind  of  school ;  and  it  is  full  time  that  the  importance  of  the  tradi- 
tional methods  of  study  to  effect  this  priceless  endowment,  through  their  monoto- 
nous lesson  learning,  the  committing  to  memory,  day  after  day,  of  no  end  of  rules, 
definitions,  technical  terms,  and  isolated  facts,  should  be  clearly  and  effectively  de- 
monstrated. 

PBOTEST  BY  aOVBBNOB  LONO. 

Governor  Long  drew  in  vivid  colors  the  shameful  picture  of  youth  defrauded  of 
their  rights  by  that  old  cast  iron  system,  in  his  speech  at  the  dedication  of  the  Boston 
Latin  School  House.  One  pregnant  climax  should  be  quick  in  every  thoughtful  mind, 
and  I  will  quote  it  at  some  length.    The  italics  are  my  own. 

S.  Ex,  209 23 
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"  Be  it  remembered. that  the  one  object  of  education,  forever  and  now,  is  not  tc  make 
the  mind  a  storehouse  full  crammed,  not  to  dissipate  it  in  the  shattering  endeavor  to 
grasp  all  knowledge,  but  to  enable  a  man,  whatever  his  faculties  or  resources,  to 
command,  to  use,  to  apply  them  to  the  full — if  he  lift  a  hammer,  to  strike  the  nail  on 
the  head — if  he  cleave  a  log,  to  strike  it  in  the  very  centre — if  he  argue  a  cause,  to 
drive  straight  at  the  heart  and  the  understanding.  Given  this  ability  and  the  edu- 
cation thus  to  use  and  expand  his  power,  and  then  the  storing  of  the  mind  and  the 
variety  and  scope  of  accomplishment  will  take  care  of  themselves.  »  »  •  Com- 
mand of  words,  mastery  of  language,  are  not  more  the  distinction  of  Webster  and 
Burke  than  of  the  most  brilliant  speculators  in  mining  stocks,  or  of  the  head  man  in 
a  New  England  village.  And  yet  how  painful  and  pitiful  is  the  daily  spectacle  of  some 
graduate  of  our  schools,  soaked  with  lessons,  who  cannot  put  a  thought  into  words  or  a  pur- 
pose into  execution  !  "    *     *     * 

SCHOOLS  WILL    BE    SUCH  AS    THE    PDBLIO    DEMAND  —  THIS    DEMAMD    OtTEIf    BASED    ON    MISCONCEPTION, 
FAOILrTY  IN  MEMOEIZING  BEING  ACCEPTED  AS  PEOOF  OP  MENTAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

Teachers  are  prone  to  regulate  their  schools — can  they  be  greatly  blamed? — accord- 
ing to  the  expectations  and  demands  of  those  whom  they  are  serving  ;  and  the  great 
majority  of  parents  estimate  the  proficiency  of  their  children  in  school  by  what  can 
be  definitely  measured  through  question  and  answer.  The  mental  development  the 
children  are  obtaining  goes  for  little  or  nothing ;  and  a  premium  is  thus  placed  on  the 
neglect  of  the  noblest  and  worthiest  function  of  the  school.  School  aathorities,  too, 
are  greatly  in  fault ;  they  also  defer  to  results  of  instruction  which  can  be  accurately 
measured.  They  institute  and  multiply  forms  of  examination  which  inevitably  ex- 
clude all  play  of  reason  and  imagination  on  the  pupils  part,  and  bind  down  to  him  such 
evidences  of  attainment  as  the  committee  can  test  by  means  of  a  measuring  line — that 
is  to  say,  by  memoriter  lesson  learning.  And  this  emphatically  endorses  the  idea  that 
the  only  avenue  to  acceptable  scholarship  is  the  study  of  books ;  and  leads  to  a  system 
of  cramming  to  accomplish  a  high  degree  of  this  yard  stick  and  peck  measure  occu- 
pation. 

An  eloquent  writer  thus  admirably  sums  up  the  merits  of  the  subject:  "The  fund- 
amental test  of  good  teaching  is  the  presence  of  enthusiasm  for  knowledge  in  the  pupil. 
This  absent,  all  the  school  machinery  in  Christendom  cannot  examine  a  child  into 
a  scholar.  This  present,  all  faithful  instruction  takes  root,  and  the  heart  of  every 
study  is  reached. 

"  The  examination  of  teachers  should  ascertain  this  capacity  to  inspire  enthusiam  for 
study,  to  put  the  child  on  the  right  track,  and  to  guide  him,  with  the  least  strain, 
along  the  path  to  wisdom  and  power.  And  the  success  of  every  school  is  found  in 
the  increasing  zeal  of  the  pupils  to  press  onward,  and  their  increasing  ability  to  grasp 
the  central  principle  of  every  realm  of  knowledge  encountered  on  the  way.  Grant 
that  the  average  boy  is  a  bad  subject  for  inspiration,  or  anything  but  play  and  mis- 
chief; the  angel  hiding  in  his  mortality  is  not  to  be  detected  by  keeping  him  under  a 
microscope,  but  by  an  awakening  appeal  and  example  from  without,  that  shall  sum- 
mon forth  his  noblest  powers  to  a  new  birth." 

"  I  think  that  pupils  are  made  too  much  to  turn  their  attention  to  books,  and  the 
teacher  is  left  a  simple  machine  to  study.  That  should  be  done  away  with  among  us. 
I  shall  never  make  you  repeat  what  you  have  been  told,  but  constantly  ask  you  what 
you  have  seen  yourselves." —  Louis  Agassiz. 

The  noble  Agassiz,  that  prince  among  instructors,  derived  the  lessons  which  he  im- 
pressed on  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  for  their  guidance  in  study,  from  his  own  striking 
experience.  He  did  not  gather  the  materials  for  his  masterly  dissertation  on  the 
origin,  growth,  and  motion  of  glaciers  from  the  recorded  observations  of  travellers, 
but,  with  pack  on  back,  he  mounted  to  the  summits  of  the  Alps,  over  precipices  and 
pitfalls,  often  passing  the  night  amid  the  snows,  and  carefully  studied  the  bodily  de- 
scent of  the  ice  through  the  hollows  of  the  mountains,  from  the  perpetual  snow  reser- 
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voirs  far  up  the  heights,  down  to  the  desolate  moraines  which  mark  the  glacial  limits  f 
he  did  not  furnish  his  mind  with  the  accurate  information  which  enabled  him  literally 
to  tell  the  entire  structure  of  a  fish  from  the  sight  of  a  single  scale  by  poriug  over- 
volumes  of  natural  science,  but  he  traversed  the  oceans,  earth  over,  for  the  objects  of 
his  devoted  investigation,  and,  clad  in  the  sailor's  pea-jacket,  in  fair  weather  and  foul 
weather,  out  of  the  ,shallow8  and  the  depths  he  gathered  visible  materials  for  his 
invaluable  works. 

He  told  his  pupils  to  go  and  do  likewise ;  so  only  could  they  properly  begin  to  learn 
or  he  begin  to  teach ;  and  the  spirit  of  these  instructions  not  only  affirms  and  empha- 
sizes the  principle  stated  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  but  furnishes  us  with  other  prin- 
ciples of  instruction  of  indispensable  importance. 

I.  "I  shall  never  make  you  repeat  what  you  have  been  told,"  he  says;  and  we  read- 
ily deduce  the  principle  that  telling  is  not  teaching.  This,  indeed,  is  a  statement  of 
indispensable  importance,  and  has  a  most  comprehensive  reach.  The  processes  of 
telling  and  teaching  are  by  no  means  identical ;  if  they  were,  teaching  would  be  a  very 
simple  performance. 

A  great  many  things,  it  is  true,  have  to  be  told  in  connection  with  the  legitimate 
work  of  teaching,  and  iterated  and  reiterated  until  they  make  a  lodgment  in  the 
mind.  Some  portion,  also,  of  what  pupils  may  be  told  proves  so  interesting  as  to  fix 
their  attention,  and  they  voluntarily  and  profitably  appropriate  it.  But  by  far  the 
greater  part  makes  only  an  indistinct  or  iniperfecti  impression,  and  either  cannot  be 
recalled  or  has  been  preserved  only  in  such  distorted  forms  as  to  be  worse  than 
nothing.  And  yet  there  is  a  great  deal  more  telling  than  there  is  teaching  going  on 
in  the  schools  at  large. 

Many  teachers  seem  to  suppose  that  the  very  spirit  and  substance  of  oral  instruction 
consist  in  lightening  the  pupil's  burdens  by  telling  him  everything  that  he  ought  to 
find  out  for  himself — unravelling  all  his  perplexities,  surmouutiug  all  his  obstruc- 
tions, and  cramming  him  with  all  manner  of  information.  A  prodigious  waste  of  time 
and  effort  this — to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  pupil's  mind,  left  by  this  process 
thus  passive  and  inert,  is  weakened,  not  disciplined  ;  its  virility  is  all  filtered  out  of  it. 

"Nothing  is  more  absurd,"  says  an  eminent  teacher,  "than  the  common  notion  of 
instruction,  as  if  science  were  to  be  poured  into  the  mind  like  water  into  a  cistern;" 
and  Carlyle  remarks,  in  his  peculiar  way,  "To  sit  as  a  passive  bucket,  andbepumpt-d 
into,  can  In  the  long  run  be  exhilarating  to  no  creature,  how  eloquent  soever  the 
flood  of  utterance  that  is  descending." 

The  true  teacher  knows  where  to  draw  the  inestimable  division  line  between  teach- 
ing and  telling.  It  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words:  Tell  a  pupil  those  points  in  a 
subject  of  study  which  are  clearly  beyond  the  scope  of  his  reason  or  observaiiou,  but 
from  that  point  onward,  bearing  in  mind  always  the  foundation  principle  that  he  is 
to  be  taught  to  think,  throw  him  upon  his  self-activity. 

Many  have  the  idea  that  children  cannot  think — that  is,  carry  forward  a  process  of 
reasoning,  is  a  strict  sense  of  the  term.  This  is  altogether  a  mistake.  Children  can- 
not reason  when,  as  in  most  frequently  the  case,  they  are  exircised  on  problems  and 
abstractions  which  are  above  the  plane  of  their  development.  But  go  down  to  their 
level,  and  we  find  them  reasoning  in  very  effective  reality.  There  is  nothing  more 
interesting  than  the  brightness  and  originality  of  a  classof  little  ones  who  have  been 
habitaated  to  think. 

VALUE  OF  OBJECT  LESSONS. 

II.  "I  shall  never  make  you  repeat  what  yon  have  been  told,"  said  Agassiz,  " but 
constantly  ask  you  what  you  have  seen  yourselves  " — and  a  second  principle  which 
his  words  impress  is,  that  the  senses  must  be  called  into  activity  as  essential  media 
for  the  development  of  thought. 

Yes,  the  senses  are  the  avenues  between  nature  without  and  the  mind  within. 

Words,  however  fit  and  excellent,  are  only  the  signs  of  our  ideas  ;  they  are  not  actual 

•  conceptions.    And  though  word  pictures  may  be  as  vividly  descriptive  as  words  can 
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make  them,  the  imagination  seldom  succeeds  in  transferring  them,  with  atiy  degree  of 
accuracy,  to  the  mental  canvas. 

The  pupil  must  see  with  his  own  eyes  and  hear  with  his  own  ears  the  objects  which 
we  desire  to  have  him  reproduce  within  him  in  imperishable  outlines.  Agassiz  felt 
this  great  truth  in  all  its  power.  He  was  indignant  at  the  almost  total  disregard  of 
it  in  the  elementary  schools  of  America— at  the  general  dependence  on  words  to  fur- 
nish the  mind  with  its  conceptions.  Those  who  were  favored  with  intercourse  with 
him  on  the  subject  of  education  know  how  eager  he  was  to  undertake  a  crusade  against 
this  evil,  and  throw  the  weight  of  his  great  name  and  effort  in  the  attempt  to  root  it 
out. 

Every  true  teacher  sympathizes  with  him  right  heartily ;  and  perhaps  there  is  noth- 
ing which  more  directly  and  strikingly  distinguishes  the  true  teacher  from  the  count- 
erfeit than  this  very  matter  of  interest  to  use  the  senses  as  the  normal  avenues  to 
the  mind.  The  former  is  always  earnest  to  illustrate  the  subjects  of  study  with  vis- 
ible objects  whenever  it  is  practicable  to  do  so.  If  they  are  not  at  his  hand,  he  will 
obtain  them  somehow — beg,  borrow,  construct  them.  If  they  are  in  the  woods,  he  will 
search  for  them  there — in  the  fields  or  among  the  flowers,  he  will  possess  himself  of 
them  there  —  among  the  rocks,  be  will  hammer  them  out.  But  the  latter  is  content  to 
remain  "  a  simple  machine  of  study,"  as  Agassiz  has  characterized  him ;  setting  les- 
sons in  text  books  and  hearing  them  recited ;  depending  wholly  on  words  for  the  fur- 
nishing and  cnlturing  of  mind.  Oh,  this  is  so  much  the  easier  way !  There  is  so  little 
tasking  preparation  required !  The  class  can  study,  be  heard,  be  dismissed ;  and  there 
is  an  end  of  it  until  the  next  day.  And  so  it  happens  that  even  the  tables  of  weights 
and  measures  are  often  taught  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  weights  and 
measures  themselves,  and  many  a  child  can  reel  off  the  tables  with  voluable  accuracy, 
who  cannot  tell  you  the  difference  between  a  pint  pot  and  a  quart  pot  or  between  an 
ounce  weight  and  a  pound. 

AFFEAL  FOR  MUSEUMS  IK  GBAMMAB  eCHOOLS. 

I  conclude  my  reflections  on  this  point  with  the  expression  of  an  earnest  desire — 
not  now  for  the  first  time  brought  to  your  attention — that  the  many  excellent  teach- 
ers in  our  grammar  corps,  who  magnify  their  vocation  and  are  faithful  in  duty,  may 
be  aided  by  the  committee  with  means  for  the  illustration  of  the  subjects  they  teach. 
I  plead  for  the  systematic  formation  of  museums  of  objects  in  the  several  grammar 
schools  for  this  invaluable  purpose. 

>When  I  read  how  munificently  endowed  in  this  respect  the  schools  of  a  similar  char- 
acter are  in  many  of  the  cities  of  Europe,  and  of  the  means  at  our  command  gradually 
to  achieve  the  same  consummation,  I  profoundly  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
kindle  in  the  minds  of  the  committee  a  sympathy  with  my  sense  of  need  and  oppor- 
tunity in  this  direction,  and  to  induce  the  practical  action  whicb  would  prove  so  in- 
estimable a  boon. 

I  never  could  understand  why  the  high  school  should  be  amply  furnished  with  ap- 
paratus and  cabinets  for  the  illustration  of  its  studies,  and  the  grammar  schools  be 
almost  utterly  neglected  in  the  same  regard.  Certainly,  if  either  class  of  pupils  must 
be  left  to  form  their  mental  conceptions  from  word  pictures  alone,  those  of  maturer 
minds  and  broader  knowledge  of  language  might  be  supposed  to  be  fittest  to  endure 
such  neglect.  And  which  are  of  most  importance  to  the  community — high  schools  or 
grammar  schools  ?    Which  should  be  most  carefully  fostered  and  amply  endowed  ? 

I  am  aware  that  this  proposition  has  encountered  opposition  in  many  quarters — some- 
times in  the  form  of  serious  argument,  sometimes  of  ridicule.  The  chief  point  of  op- 
position seems  to  be  that  there  is  a  vast  range  of  objects  referred  to  in  the  studies, 
which,  for  one  ciiuse  or  another,  it  is  impossible  to  gather  into  museums.  This  antag- 
onism is  puerile.  The  same  line  of  argument  would  banish  every  description  of 
illustrations  from  every  kind  of  school. 
The  provision  of  such  museums  in  some  of  the  best  of  schools,  and  the  regard  in 
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which  they  are  held  as  one  of  their  most  essential  instrumentalities,  is  a  practieal  and 
conclusive  refutation.  True,  we  cannot  put  into  such  a  museum  either  an  elephant 
or  a  mountain,  but  we  can  put  there  a  multitude  of  things  to  illustrate  successfully 
many  of  the  processes  of  nature  in  her  various  fields ;  the  materials  used  in  the  arts 
and  industries  of  practical  life  ;  the  staples  of  commerce  in  their  growth  and  manu- 
facture ;  the  'wonrlerful  ingenuities  and  practical  attainments  of  manltiud.  Once 
created,  such  museums  would  become  the  special  glory  of  our  grammar  schools. 

ELBMBHTAET  EDUCATION  SHOULD  SEEK  TO  GIVE  MABTEBY  OF  THE  TOOLS  OF  LKAENING. 

"It  is  a  cardinal  principle  that  the  primary  object  of  elementary  instruction  is  to 
give  sucji  a  training  as  will  secure  to  the  pupils  the  mastery  over  the  general  instru- 
ments of  future  cultivation,  such  as  language,  figures,  the  organs  of  speech  and  song, 
the  pen,  and  the  pencil."  (From  the  regulations  of  the  Prussian  Government  fpr  the 
schools  of  the  nation.) 

This  is  a  sterling  principle  which  is  seldom  more  than  vaguely  understood  by  school 
authorities  in  the  United  States,  and  of  a  consequence  is  only  imperfectly  applied. 
I  rejoice  to  say  that  by  the  school  committee  of  New  Bedford  it  has  long  been  clearly 
understood,  and  only  needs  the  aid  of  a  little  legislation  to  be  comprehensively  and 
thoroughly  applied. 

Yes,  the  intellect  works  by  means  of  tools  as  well  as  the  hand  ;  and  precisely  as  the 
first  thing  a  mechanic  has  to  learn  is  the  skilful  use  of  his  tools,  so  the  first  thing 
to  be  enforced  as  a  pupil's  appropriate  work  is  the  mastery  of  the  tools  for  intel- 
lectual attainment. 

The  tools  of  arithmetic  are  figures ;  and  it  is  wretched  mismanagement  to  push  a 
pupil  forward  over  a  great  variety  of  arithmetical  topics,  and  into  complicated  prob- 
lems, before  he  has  acquired  both  accuracy  and  facility  in  the  use  of  those  tools. 

The  chief  tool  of  drawing  is  the  pencil ;  and  until  that  can  be  deftly  handled  an 
'artistic  picture  is  an  impossible  achievement.  So  the  chief  tool  of  writing  is  the 
pen ;  and  the  grand  dominating  instrument  for  almost  all  other  branches  of  study  is 
language,  our  mother  tongue. 

It  should  be  first  in  place,  as  it  is  first  in  importance.  Not  only  are  most  subjects 
of  study  wholly  dependent  upon  it  as  the  sole  medium  to  give  them  expression,  but 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  it,  and  freedom  in  the  use  of  it  in  speech  and  writing,  con- 
stitute a  good,  sound  education  in  themselves  alone.  Nothing,  therefore,  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  its  way.  Nothing  should  be  suffered  to  abridge  the  time  and  at- 
tention due  to  it,  and  subordinate  it  to  other  pursuits. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  points  on  which  we  need  further  legislation,  in  order  to 
accomplish  our  grammar  schools  for  as  perfect  work  as  it  lies  within  the  province  of 
school  authorities  to  originate.  Here  I  pause.  I  treated  of  this  vitally  important 
topic  at  length  in  last  year's  report.  I  enlarged  ou  the  supreme  and  inestimable 
value  of  a  knowledge  of  language.  I  stated  the  fact  that  our  teachers  are  ardent  to 
devote  as  much  time  to  it  as  it  deserves,  but  that  the  amount  of  ground  now  pre- 
scribed to  be  covered  by  the  various  studies  absolutely  forbids. 

I  analyzed  the  composition  of  our  text  books  of  arithmetic  and  geography,  and 
demonstrated,  I  think  successfully,  that  in  each  of  them  there  is  a  range  of  topics  en- 
tirely foreign  to  a  pupil's  necessities  in  regard  to  either  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  or 
of  mental  discipline,  so  that  a  portion  of  time  might  be  subtracted  from  them  without 
the  slightest  injury,  and  devoted  to  language,  and  I  earnestly  solicited  legislative 
action  by  the  board  to  authorize  this  beneficient  transfer.     »     *     • 

CONCUEKENT   TESTIMONY  AS  TO  FBE6ENT  DEFECTIVE  ABBAKGEMEKT   OF  STUDIES  IS  FUBLIO   SCHOOLS. 

I  have  good  reason  to  assert  the  strength  of  my  position ;  for,  as  the  annual  reports 
of  school  committees  and  superintendents  for  the  year  1881  come  pouring  in  upon  met 
with  every  mail,  one  and  all  —  I  speak  with  almost  literal  truth —  assert  that  an  undue 
amount  of  time  is  given  to  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar,  and  demand  a  rem- 
edy for  the  abuse. 
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The  secretary  of  our  State  board  of  education  occupes  the  same  gronnd  in  his  late 
report ;  and  many  teachers'  associations,  resolute  on  accomplishing  a  reform,  have 
recently  been  discussing  the  best  basis  of  change.  Even  the  dogged  conservatives, 
"whose  motto  has  always  been  "Let  ■well  enough  alone,"  and  who  have  gnashed  their 
teeth  at  every  proposition  for  better  pri  noiples  and  methods  of  school  work,  seem  in  this 
instance  to  have  conquered  their  prejudices  and  joined  the  corps  of  reformers;  and 
I  feel  seriously  disturbed  lest  some  enterprising  municipality  should  fairly  get  ahead 
of  us  and  leave  us  in  the  vocative  in  this  matter. 

EECENT  BDUOAHOHAL  BEFOEMB  IN  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS  OF  NEW    ENGLAND  WHICH    WEEK  FIBST  BEGUN  IK 

HEW  BEDFORD. 

There  is  more  in  this  remark  than  a  petty  outburst  of  jealous  competition.  We 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  advanced  position  in  educational  affairs,  and  should 
be  eager  to  maintain  it. 

It  may  not  be  a  familiar  fact  to  many  members  of  the  board,  but  there  is  not  a  single 
measure  of  school  reform  approved  and  extant  to-day  which  was  not  first  instituted  in 
New  England,  so  far  as  an  organized  system  of  public  schools  is  concerned,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  public  schools  of  New  Bedford. 

The  renovation  of  primary  schools  in  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  now 
prevailing  everywhere ;  the  introduction  of  supplementary  reading  books,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  capacity  to  read  well  is  to  be  acquired  only  by  reading  much,  and  the 
corresponding  abolition  of  the  insane  custom  of  limiting  the  exercises  in  reading,  in 
grammar  schools,  to  an  elocutionary  drill  on  a  few  declamatory  and  dramatic  selec- 
tions;, the  overthrow  of  the  old  notion  that  the-rules  of  technical  grammar  and  assid- 
uous parsing  will  accomplish  a  pupil  to  read  and  write  the  English  language  with 
accuracy  and  facility ;  the  abolition  of  the  arbitrary  method  of  advancing  pupils  from 
grade  to  grade  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  from  the  grammar  schools  into  the  high 
school,  by  means  of  set  examinations  and  per  cents.,  and  the  substitution,  in  chief,  of 
the  decision  of  the  principals  as  to  the  wisdom  of  such  advancement,  consigning  the 
examining  processes,  which  were  cramping  and  degrading  the  grammar  schools,  to 
the  limbo  of  all  things  false  and  effete ;  the  abolition  of  that  ridiculous  test  of  pro- 
ficiency in  spelling,  an  array  of  the  most  difficult  words  to  be  found  in  the  loaded 
spelling  book,  to  be  spelled  orally,  the  most  of  which  the  pupil  would  never  have 
occasion  to  use  in  (he  whole  course  of  his  life,  and  the  substitution  of  the  tvso  grand 
principles  underlying  this  subject — first,  that  since  correct  spelling  is  always  practi- 
cally determined  by  the  eye,  rather  than  by  the  ear,  most  spelling  lessons  should  be 
written,  not  oral,  and,  second,  a  pupil  should  be  taught  to  spell  progressively,  accord- 
ing to  the  enlargement  of  his  vocabulary  and  his  use  of  it ;  all  thrse  reforms  and  im- 
provements, and  others  still,  which  in  combination  have  introduced  a  new,  more 
culturiug,  more  inspiring  life  into  public  schools,  had  their  New  England  initiation 
in  New  Bedford. 

The  first  manual  of  study  prepared  and  adopted  in  New  England  was  that  of  the 
New  Bedford  schools. 

In  one  department  of  study  we  yield  the  palm  to  Boston.  That  city  imported 
Walter  Smith,  and  introduced  the  right  philosophy  and  practice  of  industrial  draw- 
ing. We  had  long  been  feeling  our  way,  like  Boston  itself,  towards  this  desirable 
consummation,  but  it  was  deplorably  in  the  dark. 

Therefore,  gentlemen,  you  may  justly  be  proud  of  the  position  of  our  schools ;  and 
since  the  reform  now  in  question  has  arguments  to  support  it  as  cogent  as  any  which 
prevailed  on  your  predecessors  to  institute  those  improvements  which  so  greatly  dis- 
tinguish our  schools,  I  respectfully  trust  that  the  same  candid  and  enterprising 
resolution  will  be  conspicuous  now. 

USUAL  OPPOSITION  TO  EDUCATIONAL  KEF0EM8  CHARACTEKISTICALLT  ILLUSTRATED. 

While  on  this  topic  I  cannot  refrain  from  paying  a  merited  compliment  to  the 
spirit  of  the  New  Bedford  school  committee,  in  respect  to  the  management  of  our 
schools,  through  all  the  years  of  my  connection  with  the  board. 
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When  I  study  the  history  of  ednuation  in  New  England,  and  remark  how  slowly,  in 
general,  reforms  are  instituted  and  abuses  rooted  out ;  how  firmly  old  traditional 
usages  are  intrenched  in  the  sympathies  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  simply  because 
they  are  time-worn  heirlooms ;  how  reformers,  however  excellent  their  cause,  have  to 
feel  their  way  with  gingerly  discretion,  often  rebuffed  and  perhaps  disheartened; 
how  slow  school  committees  are  to  take  vigorous  action  for  better  things,  often  actually 
going  through  the  farce  of  recommending  year  after  year  what  they  have  not  the 
moral  courage  to  put  in  force,  I  am  proud  to  have  been  the  executive  officer  of  a  com- 
mittee which  has  readily  accomplished  so  much.  Allow  me  to  relate  an  ancedote  — 
not  wholly  disconnected  with  our  own  school  affairs  —which  humorously  exemplifies 
the  dogged,  unreflecting,  unintelligent  character  of  much  of  the  conservatism  which 
prevails. 

A  LIVELY    DISCUSSIOH. 

In  the  fall  of  1867,  some  time  after  we  had  quietly  carried  into  effect  many  of  the 
reforms  which  I  have  noticed,  I  was  to  lecture  in  Springfield  before  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association.  I  took  for  my  subject  those  very  reforms,  discussed  J;he  necessity  for 
them,  and  characterized  as  they  deserved  the  wretched  traditional  principles  and 
methods  which  they  had  displaced. 

I  knew  very  well  that  we  had  been  executing  quite  novel  performances  for  New 
England  in  instituting  these  reforms,  and  presumed  that  I  should  excite  an  animated 
discussion ;  but  I  had  not  the  remotest  thought  that  I  was  about  to  plunge  myself 
into  a  hornet's  nest  of  embittered  prejudices,  whose  hostile  manifestations  would  be 
wonderfully  lively.  I  began  my  essay  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  spoke  about  an  hour; 
and  then  began  a  discussion  which,  viewed  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  may 
well  be  pronounced  astonishing. 

The  attacks  of  the  essay  on  the  existing  school  methods  were  asserted  to  be  un- 
patriotic, abominable ;  they  were  the  best  regulated,  best  conducted  schools  in  the 
world.  The  positions  of  the  lecturer  were  like  the  antics  of  a  frisky  colt,  kicking  like 
a  foal,  out  of  the  traces.  Parsing  was  pronounced  the  very  foundation  stone  of  a 
sound  education,  and  we  could  not  have  too  much  of  it;  I  am  not  sure  that  some  one 
did  not  declare  it  to  be  the  sheet  anchor  of  our  republican  institutions.  The  assign- 
ment of  jaw -breaking  words  as  tests  in  spelling  was  eulogized  as  essential  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  stndy,  and  the  existing  methods  of  examination,  it  was  insisted,  cotild 
not  be  improved.  Everything  was  lovely  ;  and  it  was  no  less  than  sacrilege  to  dis- 
pute it. 

So  it  went  on  ;  those  sage,  grave  men,  one  after  the  other,  easing  their  disturbed 
digestion  by  a  steady  stream  of  denunciatory  talk.  Another  lecture  was  on  the  pro- 
gramme for  that  morning,  but,  to  the  infinite  disgust  of  the  lecturer,  it  was  crowded 
out  by  the  discussion,  which  continued  until  the  adjournment  for  dinner. 

More  lectures  to  be  crowded  out — for  the  programme  announced  one  to  come  off  at 
two  o'clock,  another  at  three,  a  third  at  four ;  and  the  discussion  of  my  essay  was 
resumed  immediately  on  reassembling,  and  was  continued  without  intermission  until 
the  adjournment  at  nightfall. 

All  this  while — that  is  the  singular  feature  of  the  whole  affair — there  was  nothing 
but  eulogy  of  present  things,  and  censure  of  any  suggestion  of  change.  Not  a  solitary 
spokesman  of  that  company  who  was  not  hide  bound,  to  all  appearance,  by  the  tradi- 
tional routine. 

Engaged  in  the  discussion   were  Mr.  ,  Mr. ,  Mr. ,  and  many 

another  —  I  remember  them  well!  —  superintendents  and  teachers  of  public  schools, 
heads  of  academies  and  normal  schools,  who  were  then  and  have  continued  to  be 
bright  lights  in  the  educational  firmament.  Their  light  shone  at  that  time  only  on 
the  old  regime.  They  could  see  nothing  to  endorse  in  what  I  had  said ;  they  acknowl- 
edged no  defects  in  the  existing  methods  of  school  work ;  they  scouted  the  idea  of  any 
basis  for  reform ! 
And  now,  to-day,  the  principles  I  then  advocated  prevail  in  the  management  of  all 
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good  schools,  and  most  of  those  very  denunciators  are  enthnsiastie  in  applause  of 
them,  wondering  at  the  ignorance  or  perversity  of  those  who  do  not  heartily  approve 
and  adopt  them ;  taking  credit  to  themselves,  perhaps,  because  of  their  freedom  from 
the  shackles  of  the  old  routine ! 
The  human  miad  is  a  queer  machine! 

In  his  annual  report  for  the  year  1882,  which  fills  54  of  the  108  pages 
of  the  pamphlet,  Bnperintendent  Harrington  prefaces  his  own  comments 
on  the  subject  of  drawing  by  a  consideration  of  the  suggestion  made  by 
Mr.  Dunbar,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  high  school,  that  a  prac- 
tical course  ot  two  years  be  instituted  iu  the  high  school  for  those  who 
do  not  desire,  or  cannot  give,  the  time  for  the  usual  literary  course  of 
four  years. 

He  recites  the  influence  of  a  merely  literary  training,  and  makes  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  discussion,  while,  in  his  remarks  on  drawing, 
he  protests  against  Governor  Butler's  proposed  limitation  of  the  study, 
and  offers  positive  testimony  proving  its  economic  value,  showing  that 
it  definitely  increases  the  wage  earning  capacity  of  the  New  Bedford 
scholars,  who  are  taught  at  school  to  draw.  Such  positive  testimony  is 
of  more  value  than  much  theorizing. 

PBOPOBED  MODIPICATIOH  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  C0UE8ES. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  high  school,  in  his  report,  has  suggested  the 
propriety  of  instituting  a  two  years'  course  of  study  adapted  expressly  to  the  practical 
needs  of  those  who  can  remain  iu  the  school  only  that  length  of  time.  I  rejoice  in  the 
opportunity  to  seooud  his  suggestion ;  and  I  trust  that  he  will  follow  it  up  until  he  has 
brought  itto  pass.  I  hail  with  ardor  any  changes  which  will  send  our  youth  out  into 
the  world  with  a  better  outfit  for  its  service  than  we  furnish  now. 

Since  it  has  become  my  duty  to  certificate  children  for  labor  in  the  mills,  my  dissatis- 
faction with  portions  of  the  compulsory  laws  has  led  me  to  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  influence  which  education  has  exerted,  through  the  ages,  over  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  society ;  of  its  agency  as  a  champion  of  human  rights ;  and  of  the  confidence 
to  be  reposed  in  it  as  the  safeguard  of  our  free  institutions. 

This  investigation  has  led  me  to  a  complete  overthrow  of  some  of  my  most  cherished 
convictions.  I  am  ready  to  "eat  my  own  words"  without  a  grimace;  some  of  those 
words  being  what  I  considered,  when  I  spoke  or  wrote  them,  as  among  the  most  truth- 
ful that  had  ever  given  expression  to  my  thoughts. 

For  instance,  I  have  given  my  heart,  my  voice,  and  my  pen  for  years  to  the  propo- 
sition that  the  paramount  purpose  of  the  instruction  provided  for  our  youth  should 
be  so  to  evolve  aud  discipline  their  mental  powers  that  they  shall  be  equipped  for  the 
intelligent  and  vigorous  application  of  those  powers  in  whatever  direction  a  demand 
may  be  made  upon  them ;  and  that  practical  instruction  of  a  specific  character  is  there- 
fore wholly  out  of  place  in  our  schools. 

This  is  the  theory  which  has  been  the  most  effective  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of 
industrial  training ;  and  it  has  derived  its  strength  chiefly  from  the  prevalent  idea  that 
education  (I  use  the  word  in  its  common  acceptation  as  limited  to  mental  culture)  is  the 
Infallible  medicament  for  all  social  ills,  the  relentless  foe  of  arbitrary  power,  the  life 
spring  of  our  free  institutions.  This  idea  inspires  the  principles  and  determines  the 
practice  of  the  teaching  in  the  great  mass  of  American  schools. 

It  is  utterly  and  dangerously  false,  as  I  hope  to  show  iu  another  connection ;  and 
being  now  free  from  its  controlling  influence,  I  have  become  an  earnest  advocate  of 
a  course  of  instruction  in  every  department  of  our  public  schools  that  shall  be  ex- 
plicitly and  directly  practical.  Therefore  it  is'that  I  rejoice  in  the  suggestion  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  high  school  committee  as  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 
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WIDESPIIEAD  DISSATISFACTION  WITH  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSES. 

There  is  a  widespread  and  growing  uneasiness  in  the  public  mind  at  the  present 
aims  of  high  school  education.  It  has  found  hold  and  threatening  expression  at  times, 
through  the  press  and  the  addresses  of  puhlic  men  ;  and  educators,  steeped  in  old  tra- 
ditional ideas,  have  fought  the  ugly  spectre  with  all  the  weapons  they  could  com- 
mand. But  it  would  not  down  at  their  bidding.  It  is  as  rampant  and  menacing  as 
ever ;  and  if  it  is  not  fairly  mot,  with  ample  concessions  to  its  just  demands,  it  will 
sooner  or  later  assert  itself  with  an  undiscriminating  fury  which  will  whelm  both 
good  and  evil  in  a  common  ruin. 

Not  long  ago  I  had  an  interview  on  this  subject  with  the  upper  class  in  our  high 
school.  It  consists  of  thirty -five  members,  whose  ages  range  from  sixteen  to  nineteen 
years.  I  spoke  of  the  prevalent  charge  th  at  our  high  schools  fail  to  produce  a  body  of  will- 
ing  and  diligent  workers,  and  finally  asked  all  those  who  believed  in  the  truth  of  this 
charge,  believed  that  the  majority  of  those  who  graduate  from  our  high  schools  are 
averse  to  manual  labor  and  have  no  settled  aim  for  the  future,  to  rise.  Nineteen  of 
the  thirty-five  instantly  rose ;  and  when  I  called  for  those  to  rise  who  held  opposite 
convictions,  only  three  came  to  their  feet.  The  rest  had  no  definite  opinions,  which  was 
equivalent  to  a  vote  with  the  majority. 

This  attitude  of  purposeless  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  so  many  intelligent  youths, 
after  a  nearly  four  years'  course  of  high  school  training,  should  certainly  make  us  sad, 
and  beget  distrust  of  the  work  that  the  school  is  accomplishing. 

I  lately  received  a  significant  note  from  a  very  popular  teacher  in  a  prominent  high 
school.  He  says :  "  I  do  not  send  my  own  daughter  to  the  high  school,  because  I  do 
not  think  the  high  school  is  arranged  to  give  them  what  they  ought  to  know. 

Do  you  think  that  a  high  school  diploma  ought  to  be  given  to  a  girl  who  has  learned 
nothing  aboat  domestic  economy,  about  hygiene,  about  elementary  principles  of  the 
education  of  children,  about  the  everyday  elements  of  law,  about  ethics  as  applied 
to  modern  life,  about  ancient  literature,  simply  because  she  has  got  a  little  Latin  and 
French,  some  algebra,  geometry,  and  the  rest  T 

I  have  long  held  these  notions,  but  am  emboldened  to  confess  my  heresy  by  just  hav- 
ing seen  in  a  French  journal  the  course  of  study  in  French  secondary  schools." 

STUDIES  TAUGHT  Dt  GIKLS'  HIGH  SCHOOLS  ES  FEASCE. 

He  enclosed  with  his  note  a  syllabus  of  the  course  of  study  in  French  schools  to 
which  he  had  alluded  ;  and  there  I  find  that  needlework  is  required  three  times  a 
week  during  the  whole  course  of  five  years ;  domestic  economy  (which  means  instruc- 
tion how  to  cook  and  to  manage  household  affairs)  is  a  regular  study ;  the  French  lan- 
guage and  literature  (the  native  tongue)  and  general  history  are  very  prominent ;  there 
is  no  Latin,  and  very  little  mathematics,  and  there  is  provision  for  instruction  in  the 
elements  of  law  and  ethics,  of  which  my  friend  had  felt  the  need. 

This  note,  in  a  general  way,  voices  a  discontent  which  will  sooner  or  later  revolu- 
tionize the  curricula  of  high  schools.  The  theories  on  which  they  have  heretofore 
been  based,  however  philosophical  and  admirable  in  the  abstract,  are  not  adapted 
to  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  great  majority  of  those  who  are  taught  in  such 
schools.  That  majority  is  made  up  of  youthful  representatives  of  workers,  who  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  American  society,  and  they  are  themselves  destined  to  lives  of  toil 
in  one  form  or  another. 

The  pi-obable  environments  of  their  maturity,  therefore,  should  forecast  the  provi- 
sions for  the  furnishing  and  discipline  of  their  minds.  The  powers  of  the  body,  too, 
should  receive  careful  attention ;  the  senses  be  trained  to  acute  observation,  the  hands 
to  dexterous  manipulation,  the  whole  body  to  healthful  development.  Then,  when 
school  days  are  over,  the  consciousness  of  the  possession  of  active  powers,  capable  of 
immediate  application,  will  fill  the  heart  with  gratitude  for  the  possession  of  a  sound 
and  useful  education. 

High  schools  were  never  more  firmly  seated  iu  the  esteem  of  the  public  than  now. 
Their  value  was  never  more  fully  appreciated  than  now.  The  only  reasonable  de- 
T.KiTi/1  ia  for  radical  chaneesju  their  courses  jofstudY,„ 
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Governor  Butler,  luhis  inaugural  address,  when  discoursing  about  education,  advises 
that  drawing  in  the  public  schools  be  confined  by  law  to  line  drawing.  He  would 
exclude  all  the  higher  branches  of  the  art. 

New  Bedford  protests  against  the  injustice  of  such  a  restriction.  We  have  various 
industries,  the  special  beauty  of  whose  products  is  derived  from  the  arts  of  design  and 
coloring  and  the  creative  effects  of  freehand  sliill. 

These  industries  give  employment  in  the  aggregate  to  hundreds  of  youth,  whose 
emolument  depends  on  the  degree  of  their  artistic  proficiency ;  and  there  is  not  a  boy 
or  girl  who  exhibits  special  ability  in  drawing  who  is  not  in  request  long  before  the 
allotted  time  of  schooling  is  over  ;  all  the  more,  and  at  far  better  wages,  if  school  has 
been  attended  long  enough  to  develop  skill  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  art. 

VALUE  OF  DBAWING  DJ  NEW  BEDFOBD  BCHOOLS. 

Drawing,  therefore,  is  the  most  directly  practical  of  all  the  studies  of  our  schools ; 
and  if  such  a  law  as  Governor  Butler  advocates  should  be  enacted  and  enforced,  it 
would  seriously  abridge  the  means  of  livelihood  of  large  numbers  of  our  youth. 

They  manage  these  things  better  in  Europe.  There,  industrial  schools  are  scattered 
about,  in  each  of  which  the  instruction  is  chiefly  in  the  handicraft  most  in  vogue  in 
the  region  in  which  the  school  is  situated,  and  which  on  that  account  the  majority 
of  its  pupils  are  likely  to  follow. 

So  far  as  drawing  is  concerned,  our  public  schools  are  industrial  schools,  caring 
directly  for  the  material  interests  of  the  community ;  and  while  the  present  demand 
exists  for  skill  and  attainment  in  this  art,  our  school  authorities  will  foster  the  study 
of  it,  and  the  State  must  not  interfere  to  limit  its  range. 

In  his  suggestions  as  to  the  education  that  should  be  given  in  the 
common  schools,  Mr.  Harrington  controverts  the  statement  "  that  edu- 
cated intelligence  is  the  best  antidote  for  vice  and  crime,  and  the  surest 
safeguard  of  social  order,"  and  asserts  that,  so  long  as  this  is  the  gen- 
eral belief,  no  effective  cultivation  of  character  will  be  attempted  in  the 
schools. 

He  fortifies  his  position  by  quotations  from  Herbert  Spencer,  Emerson, 
President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  and  President  Seelye,  of  Amherst;  further, 
in  refutal  of  Senator  Blair's  proposition  "that  universal  intelligence 
never  makes  war,"  he  cites  Germany,  the  country  in  which  intelligence 
is  more  nearly  "universal"  than  in  any  other,  as  a  notable  instance  to 
the  contrary. 

In  opposition  to  the  common  idea  that  universal  education  is  particu- 
larly favorable  to  a  republican  form  of  government,  he  quotes  this  pas- 
sage from  President  Eliot's  address  at  Baltimore : 

There  are  those  who  hold  that  republics  can  be  saved  by  the  general  diffusion  of 
primary  education ;  but  the  most  effectively  despotic  Government  in  Europe  is  the  one 
in  which  this  education  is  the  most  widely  diffused. 

Upon  this  Mr,  Harrington  comments  as  follows: 

The  Government  he  refers  to  is  that  of  Germany  ;  and  it  is  truly  astonishing  that 
the  results  of  universal  education,  as  illustrated  in  Germany,  should  not  have  been 
more  closely  studied  and  brought  to  bear  on  public  opinion  in  this  country,  which  is 
running  wild  on  the  subject. 

Germany  has  had  compulsory  educational  laws  in  full  optration  for  more  than  half 
a  century.  They  have  included  successive  generations  within  the  scope  of  their  in- 
fluence. 
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The  entire  nation  has  thns  long  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  elementary  instruction, 
and  stands  before  us  to-day  demonstrating  completely,  in  her  Government,  her  laws, 
her  general  condition,  her  social  life,  the  efficiency  of  diffused  education.  And  what 
has  it  done  for  the  people,  to  purify  and  uplift  them,  to  give  them  clear  views  of 
right  and  duty  and  inspire  a  determination  to  enforce  their  rights  and  secure  their 
liberties  f 

In  reply  to  his  own  question,  he  proceeds  to  show  that  in  Germany  the 
whole  business  of  each  male  citizen,  for  seven  years  of  his  life,  is  to  be 
trained  for  war;  and  that  the  people  submit  to  a  Government  which  is 
the  most  tyrannical  aristocratic  military  despotism  known  in  any  civil- 
ized country ;  and  he  further  gives,  in  detail,  such  facts  as  show  that 
among  no  people  have  social  customs  and  the  habits  of  individuals  less 
of  republican  simplicity  and  equality,  than  among  the  universally  edu- 
cated Germans. 

In  the  following  extracts  it  will,  however,  be  seen  that  he  fully  appre 
ciates  the  worth  and  importance  of  American  common  schools  as  at 
present  conducted,  though  at  the  same  time  he  recognizes  the  possibility 
of  their  improvement,  believing,  as  he  does,  that  development  of  char- 
acter, and  elementary  industrial  training  with  a  view  to  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  mechanic  arts,  are  of  equal  importance  with  such  ex- 
clusive training  of  the  mental  faculties  as  has  hitherto  characterized  the 
public  schools  of  the  United  States. 

His  remarks  under  the  topic  of  industrial  education  are  quoted  in  full, 
as  they  embody  an  admirable  r6sum6  of  the  experiments  in  this  direc- 
tion now  in  progress  in  Massachusetts : 

THB  SUBBTADTIAL  BENEITTS  COSrBREED  BY  OOMMOH  BCHOOL  TRADIIKG. 

It  has  not  been  my  purpose  to  weaten  interest  in  the  cause  of  common  school  edu- 
cation. Its  benefit  so  the  individual  and  to  society  are  too  substantial  and  precious 
to  be  undervalued  or  decried.    It  enhances  comfort,  prosperity,  happiness. 

Educated  labor  is  far  more  valuable  and  profitable  than  ignorant  labor,  educated 
homes  are  likely  to  be  far  more  attractive  than  ignorant  homes,  and  the  social  enjoy- 
ments of  the  educated  are  more  refined  and  culturing  than  the  rude  pleasures  of  the 
ignorant. 

"The  state,"  says  the  threatening  adage  of  the  communist,  "owes  every  man  a, 
living."  We  adopt  with  ardor  the  better  wording,  "  The  State  owes  every  man  an 
education."  The  opportunity  for  acquiring  the  elements  of  a  sound,  a  helpful  edu- 
cation should  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  every  child,  and  if  it  be  neglected,  the 
acquisition  should  be  compelled. 

I  believe,  moreover,  in  offering  the  higher  education,  without  money  and  without 
price,  to  every  one  who  craves  it.  I  abhor  that  meanest  of  all  sentiments  in  the 
mouth  of  an  American  freeman  :  ' '  The  laboring  classes  must  not  be  educated  above 
their  sphere  in  life." 

All  I  would  subtract  from  the  popular  idea  of  education  is  the  attribution  of  qual- 
ities which  it  does  not  possess.  It  has  no  inherent  moral  force  whatever.  That  is  the 
vital  point.  It  is  the  obedient  vassal  of  character.  ^As  the  needle  follows  the  lead  of 
the  magnet,  so  the  intellect  follows  the  lead  of  the  sentiments ;  and  if  they  be  corrupt, 
mental  education  becomes  only  a  promoter  of  evil.  Free  institutions  are  in  greater 
peril  from  vicious  education  than  from  ignorance.  The  training  of  the  sentiments 
then,  is  incalculably  more  important  than  the  training  of  the  mind. 

What  I  would  have  this  discussion  lead  to,  therefore,  is  that  in  legislation  for  the 
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schools,  and  in  the  spifit  of  their  management,  the  present  dominating  influences 
shall  be  reversed,  and  when  any  new  proposition  is  mooted,  the  first  question  shall  be, 
not  how  will  it  affect  the  training  of  the  intellect,  but  how  will  it  affect  the  training 
of  the  chai  acter. 

The  change  would  be  immense.  It  would  produce  modifications  in  school  work  to  an 
extent  of  which  we  ha  ve  no  conceptioh.  It  would  teach  that  the  discipline  of  circum- 
stances, or  of  labor,  is  of  far  more  value  in  certain  cases  than  the  discipline  of  books ; 
and  that  the  training  of  the  muscles  and  the  senses  is  indispensable  as  a  means  of 
rightly  influencing  character.  In  fine,  to  summarize  the  matter,  it  would  induce  the 
noble  decision  that,  in  conflicts  between  mental  training  and  character  training,  as  re- 
gards the  appropriation  of  time,  of  effort,  or  of  money  to  one  or  the  other,  mental 
training  is  always  to  give  way. 

INDUBTBIAL  EDUCATIOK. 

The  truths  I  have  presented  find  immediate  application.  Industrial  education, 
when  it  meets  with  favor  from  the  Board,  will  undoubtedly  be  initiated  by  the  intro- 
duction of  sewing  into  the  schools.  An  earnest  effort  for  this  introduction  has  once 
already  been  made  by  members  of  the  Board,  and  the  subject  has  been  considered 
and  discussed. 

The  arguments  adduced  in  support  of  the  measure  were:  that  the  teaching  of 
sewing  is  greatly  neglected  in  a  large  number  of  families  in  the  community,  espe- 
cially among  the  poorer  classes ;  that  this  ignorance  is  one  cause  of  the  uulhrift 
and  ragged  shiftlessness  of  many  homes;  that  it  prevents  many  girls  who  wish 
to  go  out  to  service  from  obtaining  any  except  the  lowest  places;  that  it  increases 
the  cost  of  living  to  the  poor,  because  they  are  not  able  to  repair  their  clothing; 
that  the  untidiness,  which  is  its  consequence,  breaks  down  self-respect ;  and  that  the 
discomfort,  ill  temper,  and  unhappiness  which  are  thus  generated  are  a  greater  injury 
than  would  result  from  loss  of  the  amount  of  book  learning  which  would  be  sacrificed 
to  the  sewing,  and  since  the  State  has  authorized  the  introduction  of  sewing  it  should 
be  introduced. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  just  as  earnestly  and  honestly,  it  was  argued  that  the  sew- 
ing lessons  would  be  a  troublesome  interruption  of  the  regular  working  of  the  schools ; 
that  the  loss  of  the  time  they  would  occupy  to  the  mental  improvement  of  the  chil- 
dren would  be  serious ;  that,  while  the  girls  were  sewing,  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell 
what  to  do  with  the  boys ;  they  also  would  lose  the  time,  and  therefore  that  the  intro- 
duction would  be  inexpedient. 

It  was  a  direct  conflict  between  character  training  and  mental  training,  and  the 
latter  won. 

What  I  have  said  opens  up  the  whole  subject  of  industrial  education.  This  is  the 
first  instance  in  which  I  have  brought  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Board,  for  I  have  felt 
heretofore  that  the  time  was  not  ripe,  but  it  is  now  full  time  to  begin  to  think  about 
it,  at  least,  even  if  no  definite  project  should  be  proposed ;  and  I  earnestly  hope  that 
no  surrender  to  current  prejudices  will  interfere  with  its  candid  and  impartial  con- 
sideration. For  the  main  purpose  of  those  who  favor  the  introduction  of  an  indus- 
trial element  into  the  public  schools  is  not  to  teach  any  special  occupation,  not  to 
make  seamstresses  and  mechanics,  but  to  give  the  best  possible  training  to  the  hand, 
the  eye,  and  the  mind — eq  uip  the  mind  more  fully  for  the  duties  of  life — and  exert 
a  direct  and  powerful  influence  over  character. 

BEWmO  IN  GIBLB'  SCUOOLS. 

I  shall  content  myself  at  the  present  time  with  a  simple  statement  of  the  modes  and 
extent  of  the  hand  work  which  is  proposed  for  the  schools,  and  the  practical  experi- 
ments which  demonstrate  its  feasibility. 

The  only  proposition  in  relation  to  the  girls  in  grammar  schools  is  that  they  be 
taught  sewing  systematically  from  their  first  entrance  to  their  graduation.  The  time 
to  be  occupied  is  one  hour  of  each  of  two  afternoons  a  week.     At  the  close  of  their 
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school  cooise  they  will  be  able,  with  this  amount  of  training,  to  out  and  make  in 
simple  forms  every  article  of  female  apparel. 

The  experiment  can  easily  be  undertaken.  It  has  been  made  in  the  schools  of  sev- 
eral of  our  cities — Boston,  Providence,  Cambridge — with  the  highest  success.  It  has 
been  so  successful,  its  advantages  are  every  way  so  manifest,  that  public  opinion  in 
those  communities  is  enthusiastic  in  its  favor. 

The  moral  and  economic  reasons  for  the  introduction  of  this  hand  work  have  been 
already  presented  in  a  condensed  form.  Still  another  may  be  added,  that  is  directly 
in  the  line  of  mental  education.  Every  sewing  lesson  is  a  positive  object  lesson  of  the 
most  excellent  description,  because  it  combines  so  many  points  of  instruction.  It 
trains  the  sight  to  accuracy  of  observation,  and  the  touch  to  nicety  of  manipulation. 
It  calls  the  perceptive  faculties,  those  of  form,  place,  order,  color,  into  active  play 
and  drill.  It  moreover  puts  the  inventive  faculties  into  profitable  activity.  It  pro- 
duces all  these  effects,  in  addition  to  those  previously  named,  which  alone  should  suf- 
fice to  secure  its  introduction. 

In  the  high  school,  needle  work  should  be  carried  forward  into  its  more  varied  and 
artistic  branches.  This  may  be  defended  on  the  same  grounds  which  are  advanced 
in  support  of  plain  sewing  in  the  grammar  schools,  with  only  a  broader  range  of  ap- 
plication. I  would  have  domestic  economy,  also,  taught  in  the  high  school,  as  it  is 
aught  in  the  French  high  schools.  Yes,  I  would  have  it  practically  taught,  with  all 
hat  the  expression  implies.  It  would  be  a  gain  to  the  individual,  a  gain  to  the  com- 
munity, a  relief  to  the  monotony  of  abstract  study.    The  French  are  manifestly  right. 

HAND  WOKK  IH  BOTS'   SCHOOLS. 

For  the  boys  in  the  grammar  schools  and  the  high  school  both,  there  should  be 
introduced  systematic  training  in  one  or  more  of  the  mechanical  arts.  This  hand- 
work has  become  a  regular  branch  in  the  schools  of  Sweden,  and  there  are  nearly  500 
schools  in  which  it  has  been  carried  into  practical  effect. 

An  experiment  of  the  kind  has  been  made  in  Boston  and  Gloucester,  of  this  State, 
with  remarkable  success.  Some  Boston  gentlemen,  taking  their  cue  from  Europe, 
subscribed  money  enough  to  fit  up  an  unoccupied  school-room  for  exercises  in  me- 
chanical hand  work.  The  boys  of  the  Dwight  Grammar  School  were  the  pupils,  and 
the  first  attempt  was  thus  made  to  graft  a  course  of  manual  instruction  on  the  public 
school  system. 

"  The  room  was  cleared  of  its  furniture  and  supplied  with  work-benches  and  wood- 
working tools  sufficient  for  18  boys,  to  whom  was  also  assigned  a  small  amount  of  lum- 
ber. They  were  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  special  teacher,  a  carpenter  and  builder, 
who  exacted  strict  discipline,  marked  all  the  work  done  by  the  boys,  and  kept  a  record 
of  the  same.  The  daily  programme  was  written  out  each  day  on  the  blackboard,  and 
strict  compliance  with  it  required.  Two  classes  were  taught,  each  having  two  hours 
a  week.  As  specimens  of  the  work  done,  the  boys  were  taught :  to  drive  nails ;  to  nail 
on  line ;  to  use  different  kinds  of  planes ;  to  joint  the  square  edges  of  a  board ;  to  use  the 
gauge,  the  cutting  and  splitting  saws ;  to  use  the  chalk  line  and  different  kinds  of 
chisels ;  to  fit  and  nail  boards  together ;  to  make  a  mortise  and  tenon  and  to  fit  them 
together ;  to  use  sand-paper,  glue,  etc. ;  to  use  the  bit  and  bit  brace,  and  various  other 
operations  in  wood  working." 

Mr.  Paige,  the  master  of  the  pwight  school,  reports  that  the  experiment  has  been 
a  complete  success.  The  boys  have  been  intensely  interested  in  the  work,  never 
tardy,  never  absent ;  but,  on  the  contrary  have  been  frequently  at  work  long  before 
the  time  of  beginning.  And  as  to  the  effect  on  their  mental  study,  it  has  seemed  to 
stimulate  their  minds.  It  has  made  them  if  anything,  better  scholars  than  they  were 
before.  To  quote  his  own  words,  "  I  consider  that  the  results  go  far  to  prove  that 
manual  training  is  so  great  a  relief  to  the  iteration  of  school  work  that  it  is  a  posi- 
tive benefit,  rather  than  a  detriment,  to  the  course  in  the  other  studies." 

This  mechanical  hand  work  for  boys  should  be  carried  forward  into  more  complex 
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forms  of  art  in  the  high  Bchoo],  just  as  the  plain  sewing  of  girls  in  the  grammar 
schools  is  advanced  to  artistic  needle-work  in  the  high  school. 

In  the  language  of  President  Francis  A.  Walker,  of  the  Institute  of  Technology : 
"Every  high  school  should  have  a  well  equipped  mechanical  laboratory,  in  which 
every  young  man  in  its  walls,  if  not  every  young  woman,  should  become  an  expert 
and  accomplished  manipulator  of  tools. 

"  The  cultivation  in  this  way  of  the  perctptive  and  reflective  faculties,  the  develop- 
ment and  strengthening  of  the  executive  faculty,  and  manual  dexterity,  far  more 
than  compensate  for  any  abridgment  of  the  time  devoted  to  linguistic  or  rhetorical 
exercises." 

HAND  WOBK  BY  OIBLS  IK  SALEM  NOBMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  quasi  inclusion  of  the  girl  pupils  of  the  high  schools  in  this  mechanical  hand- 
work reminds  me  of  the  fact  that  Professor  Hagar,  of  the  Salem  Normal  School,  was 
80  impressed  by  Mr.  Paige's  description  of  the  remarkable  effect  of  the  hand  work  in 
his  school  in  invigorating  the  brain  capacity  of  his  pupils,  that  he  instituted  the  ex- 
periment in  his  own  school,  in  which  all  the  pupils  are  girls. 

The  girls  engaged  in  the  undertaking  with  alacrity,  and  followed  it  up  with  ever- 
increasing  interest  and  advantage.  It  is  giving  them  health  and  strength,  and  a  com- 
mand of  their  nerves  and  muscles  which  they  would  be  likely  to  attain  in  no  other 
way.  When  the  time  allotted  to  the  hand  work  arrives,  there  they  may  be  found 
busy  as  bees,  hammering,  planing,  sawing,  chiselling  and  all  the  rest,  with  devoted 
enthusiasm.  I  am  glad  they  are  learning  to  hammer.  For  any  considerable  number 
of  women  to  know  how  to  handle  a'  hammer  so  as  to  strike  a  nail  sqnarely  on  the 
head  is  a  phenomenon  seldom  witnessed. 

One  grand  effect  may  be  derived  from  this  mechanical  work,  if  due  attention  be 
given  to  the  accompanying  course  of  mental  study,  viz :  to  polarize  some  of  the 
branches  now  apparently  aimless  and  thus  make  them  doubly  interesting  and  effective. 
Geometry,  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  for  instance,  would  be  illustrated  in 
the  operations  of  the  work-room,  step  by  step,  and  reciprocally  the  work-room  would 
dictate  how  to  study  these  branches  in  the  most  judicious  manner.  To  quote  President 
Walker  again :  "  The  pupils  should  not  be  taught  geometry  and  chemistry,  as  they  are, 
BO  much  as  things  geometrical  or  chemical." 

The  plan  t  for  this  industrial  work  would  be  costly.  Almost  everything  that  is  of 
great  practical  importance  is  costly.  But  the  income  of  the  Howland  fund  wo  old 
easily  supply  the  means  for  a  single  experiment,  and  its  practicability  and  usefulness 
once  demonstrated,  I  cannot  doubt  that  ample  means  would  be  provided  to  graft  the 
innovation  fully  upon  the  school  system. 

QUINCY. 

In  the  very  interesting  report  of  the  schools  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  for  the 
school  year  of  1880-'81*  Mr.  Sylvester  Brown,  the  successor  and  disciple 
of  Colonel  Parker,  whose  peculiar  methods  are  now  known  by  the  name 
of  the  town  which  was  the  scene  of  his  successful  experiments,  gives  an 
account  of  his  first  year's  experience  as  superintendent. 

In  this  report  is  the  following  brief  statement  of  what  a  graduate  of 
the  Quincy  grammar  schools  is  expected  to  be  able  to  do,  and  an  admi- 
rable summary  it  is  of  what  all  graduates  of  the  public  schools  in  the 
United  States  should  be  able  to  do,  if  the  common  schools  really  accom- 
plish the  purpose  for  which  they  are  designed. 

*  Report  of  the  school  committee  of  the  town  of  Quincy,  for  the  school  year  1880-81. 
School  Committee,  John  Q.  Adams,  William  G.  Sheen,  Jason  G.  Witham,  Edwin  W. 
Marsh,  Geo.  L.  Miller,  Alfred  Sampson.  Superintendent,  Sylvester  Brown.  Boston, 
H.  T.  Johnson  &  Co.,  25  Arch  Street,  1881.     pp.  43. 
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WHAT  A  CHILD  OEADUATINO  FBOM  THB  OBAMMAB  SCHOOL  OUGHT  TO  HAVE  LEARMBD. 

It  is  generally  agreed  among  edncatois,  that,  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else, 
if  necessary,  a  child,  when  he  leaves  a  grammar  school,  should  bo  able  to  read  well 
and  understandlngly  at  sight  ordinary  reading,  to  speak  the  English  language  cor- 
rectly, to  write  a  letter  in  a  neat,  rapid,  and  legible  hand;  to  perform  any  arith- 
metical problem  he  would  be  likely  to  meet  in  practical  life,  and  to  be  able  to  think 
and  reason. 

Simple  as  this  may  seem  to  some,  nevertheless  patient  labor  is  required  for  a  long 
time  to  accomplish  it.  I  think  it  may  safely  be  said  of  our  children  that  when  they 
leave  the  grammar  school  they  are  able  to  do  all  this;  and  I  may  go  still  further,  and 
say  that  those  children  who  entered  school  when  Mr.  Parker  assumed  charge  and 
are  now  in  the  "  C"  grammar  grade,  are  able  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Brown  speaks  with  no  uncertain  sound  as  to  the  value  of  the  study 
of  drawing  educationally,  as  well  as  practically,  and  shows  its  fitness 
for  the  public  schools. 

VALUE  OF  DRAWmG  TO  BCHOLAR6  IX  THE   6CH00LB  OF  QUINCY.  / 

Qnincy,  having  a  population  of  over  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  is  compelled  by  law 
to  "  annually  make  provision  for  giving  free  instruction  in  industrial  or  mechanical 
drawing.'' 

I  consider  drawing  one  of  the  most  useful  studies  that  can  be  successfully  intro- 
duced into  our  common  schools.  It  is  especialLy  valuable  to  the  children  of  this 
town,  many  of  whom  will  be  engaged  in  a  branch  of  industry  whose  foundation  is  a 
knowledge  of  this  art.  From  conversation  with  many  parents^  especially  in  the  quarry- 
ing and  stone-cutting  districts,  I  find  they  earnestly  desire  that  drawing  should  be  a 
regular  study  in  our  schools. 

It  is  argued  by  some  that  as  aptitude  for  drawing  does  not  come  naturally  to  all 
children,  and  as  every  one  cannot  become  proficient,  it  should  receive  no  attention. 
As  well  may  it  be  said  that  reading  aloud  is  useless  because  all  cannot  become  perfect 
elocutionists,  or  that  the  study  of  language  should  be  abolished  because  all  of  our 
children  will  not  become  accomplished  rhetoricians. 

I  quote  a  few  propositions  on  this  subject  of  industrial  drawing  in  the  public  schools 
from  the  annual  report  on  industrial  drawing  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  for 
the  year  1879.  "AU  children  who  can  be  taught  to  read,  write,  and  cipher  can  be 
taught  to  draw.  The  true  function  of  drawing,  in  general  education,  is  to  develop 
accuracy  of  perception  and  to  exercise  the  imagination;  thereby  tending  to  produce  a 
love  of  order  and  to  nourish  originality.  Educationally,  drawing  should  be  regarded 
as  a  means  for  the  study  of  other  subjects,  such  as  geography,  history,  mechanics, 
and  design.  In  general  education  it  is  to  be  considered  as  an  implement,  not  as  an 
ornament.  The  practice  of  drawing  is  necessary  to  the  possession  of  taste  and  skill 
in  industry,  and  is,  therefore,  a  common  element  in  education  for  creating  an  enjoy- 
ment of  the  beautiful,  and  for  a  profitable  practical  life.  Drawing  may  now  take  its 
legal  place  in  the  pnblic  schools  as  an  element  of,  and  not  a  specialty  in,  education  at 
as  little  cost  as  any  equally  useful  branch  of  instruction,  with  the  prospect  that  at  a 
future  time  as  many  persons  will  be  able  to  draw  well  as  can  read  and  write  well, 
and  as  large  a  proportion  be  able  to  design  well  as  to  produce  a  good  English  compo- 
sition." 

Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  says:  "  In  the 
minds  of  educated  men  there  is  an  increasing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  drawing  in 
the  public  schools.  It  furnishes  the  best  means  of  training  the  observing  powers  and 
of  the  imagination,  upon  whose  culture  the  activity  of  tastes  depends;  it  enables  the 
people  of  a  State  to  run  the  race  of  life  with  the  advantages  that  intellectual  skill 
can  add  to  physical  force,  and  it  elevates  the  morals  by  calling  the  mind  to  the  intel- 
ligon*  study  of  the  beautiful." 
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In  Boston,  all  teachers  must  hold  a  certificate  of  ability  to  draw  from  Prof. 
Walter  Smith  ;  in  Brookline  and  other  places  in  the  State,  all  teachers  already  in  the 
schools  have  been  provided  with  the  proper  instruction  to  enable  them  to  pass  the 
required  examination. 

Our  teachers  are"  not  all  educated  up  to  this  at  present,  and  means  should  be  pro- 
vided whereby  they  can  attain  proficiency ;  then  each  teacher  can  go  on  with  this 
as  with  any  other  study. 

■WORCESTER. 

Mr.  Marble,  the  efScient  city  school  superintendent  of  the  city  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  gives  in  his  report  for  1881  a  bird's-eye  view  of  how 
drawing  is  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  that  thriving  manufacturing 
center. 

The  special  teacher  of  drawing  in  that  city  is  in  fact  also  the  super- 
intendent of  drawing,  visiting  all  the  schools  in  turn  and  inspecting  the 
work  of  all  the  pupils. 

THE  BFECIAL  TEACHEB  OF  DEAWIKS. 

As  a  rule,  the  employment  of  special  teachers  in  the  grammar  and  primary  schools 
is  not  encouraged  here.  In  advanced  studies  a  "professor,"  who  is  a  specialist  in  his 
own  branch,  may  be  useful.  Not  so  with  small  children.  They  need  a  mature  mind. 
capable  of  conducting  their  small  advances,  step  by  step,  over  the  whole  field  of  their 
mental  activity,  and  not  a  mere  specialist  to  urge  them  forward,  perhaps  out  of  all 
due  proportion,  in  a  single  line.     Thint  of  a  special  teacher  of  arithmetic — up  to  ten! 

Drawing  and  music,  being  less  generally  known  than  writing  and  spelling,  are 
exceptions  to  the  above  rule.  They  are  taught  by  special  teachers,  either  weekly  or 
less  frequently,  and  the  practice  is  done  under  the  eye  or  the  ear  of  the  regular  teacher. 

The  special  teacher  of  drawing  gives  lessons  in  all  schools  above  Grade  2.  There 
are  about  one  hundred  and  forty-fi^ve  of  these  classes,  and  there  are  abont  six  thousand 
drawing-books  to  be  examined  by  this  teacher  every  half  year.  In  Grades  1  and  2  the 
teachers  follow  the  printed  directions. 

Grades  7,  8,  and  9  are  visited  once  in  two  weeks ;  the  others  once  in  four  weeks.  In 
order  to  get  time  for  these  lessons  and  for  the  proper  inspection  of  the  books  the 
teacher  has  to  teach  at  New  Worcester,  Adriatic,  and  Quinsigamond  Wednesday  after- 
noons, in  addition  to  the  regular  school  time. 

In  the  high  school  this  study  is  optional ;  and  about  125  pupils,  one-third  of  the 
whole  school,  belong  to  the  class  which  meets  on  Fridays  in  the  forenoon.  The  time 
allotted  to  this  study  in  the  morning  was  so  short,  that  last  year  an  afternoon  class, 
outside  of  the  regular  lesson,  was  organized.  A  class  of  fifty  or  sixty  return  to  school 
Friday  aftemnons  this  year  also  for  a  lesson  of  two  hours  or  more. 

Shaded  drawings  from  the  object  form  a  large  part  of  the  work  in  the  high  school. 
It  is  practical  in  character.  A  thorough  system  cannot,  however,  be  insisted  on  owing 
to  the  mixed  character  of  the  classes — pupils  from  the  four  classes  in  the  school  often 
being  obliged  to  draw  at  the  same  hour.  Yet  the  work  has  been  so  far  systematized 
that  each  pupil  pursues  a  progressive  line  of  study. 

Many  of  the  boys  study  mechanical  drawing ;  and  in  this  class  all  drawings  are 
made  directly  from  the  object  to  a  scale.  Many  details  of  machinery  have  been  ob- 
tained without  charge  from  some  of  the  machine  shops  of  the  city.  Numbers  of  this 
class  return  to  the  afternoon  lesson,  thus  evincing  their  interest  in  a  very  practical 
study. 

Lines  are  stretched  upon  the  walls  of  the  room,  upon  which  all  drawings  are  hung 
when  completed,  so  that  both  pupils  and  visitors  may  see  the  work  of  the  year  up  to 
any  given  time.  At  the  end  of  the  summer  term  the  committee  opened  the  rooms  to 
public  inspection  three  afternoons  and  evenings ;  and  a  large  number  of  visitors  saw 
the  work  of  the  year  as  it  had  been  suspended  when  completed  by  the  pupils.     The 
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work  can  be  seen,  so  far  as  finished,  any  Friday;  and  it  is  proposed  to  exhibit  the 
work  of  the  year  in  Jnne. 

In  the  grades  below  the  work  is  also  yery  practical  in  character;  in  the  lowest 
grades  it  includes  sketches  of  simple  objects ;  and  from  Grades  6  to  9  a  large  share  of 
the  drawing  is  object  work.  Pupils  in  Grade  6  learn  to  make  working  drawings — 
such  as  any  mechanic  could  use — of  simple  geometric  solids,  showing  plan  and  eleva- 
tion. These  things  are  introduced  in  such  a  way  that  the  work  becomes  easy  for  the 
pupils.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  lay  out  the  work  so  that  it  can  be  finished  by  all 
without  taking  extra  time ;  and  thus  many  schools  complete  the  work  of  the  half- 
year  from  two  to  four  weeks  in  advance. 

MISSOURI. 

ST.   LOUIS. 

The  adoption  of  Kindergarten  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system 
in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  already  been  referred  to  in  this  vol- 
ume. The  following  statements  as  to  admission  to  them,  with  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  means  by  which  the  Kindergarten  methods  may  be 
assimilated,  by  some  modifications  of  the  courses  in  the  schools  for 
older  pupils,  so  that  a  regular  progression,  from  the  Kindergarten  to 
the  grammar  and  high  schools,  of  the  public  school  system  may  be 
possible,  are  found  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Edward  H.  Long,  the  super- 
intendent of  district  schools  in  St.  Louis. 

The  direct  and  logical  relation  of  the  Kindergarten  courses  to  that 
training  of  the  hand  and  eye  which  it  is  the  object  of  industrial  art  edu- 
cation to  develop  is  insisted  upon  by  all  Kindergartners. 

PUBLIC  KISDBBOXBTEH. 

Under  the  rule  as  amended,  children  may  be  admitted  to  the  Kindergarten — a  half 
day  only — at  the  age  of  five  years  ;  but  no  child  under  six  years  of  age  can  be  admit- 
ted to  primary  instruction. 

Thus  far  the  Kindergarten  has  appeared  to  most  individuals  as  a  distinct  organiza- 
tion, having  no  direct  relation  in  its  results  to  the  work  of  the  primary  school.  There 
is,  apparently,  in  the  course  of  study  no  recognition  of  the  dependence  of  the  latter 
upon  the  former. 

The  primary  teacher  begins  her  work  with  no  reference  whatever  to  what  has  al- 
ready been  done  in  the  way  of  instruction  in  form,  color,  and  number  of  the  inculca- 
tion ofisympathy  and  feeling,  and  of  the  exercise  of  free,  creative  activity.  The  desire 
now  is  to  determine  the  relation  of  the  efforts  and  results  of  the  Kindergarten  work 
to  the  primary  work  which  does  or  should  follow. 

Whatever  of  the  Kindergarten  instruction  that  can  serve  directly  as  a  basis  from 
which  to  continue  primary  instruction  in  form,  arrangement,  color,  number,  and  lan- 
guage, might  possibly  be  formulated  and  exhibited  in  a  course  of  study ;  but  a  com- 
plete continuation  of  the  primary  work,  with  reference  to  what  has  previously  been 
accomplished,  can  take  place  only  when  the  primary  teacher  has  a  knowledge  of  the 
aim  and  results  of  the  Kindergarten. 

^  HOW  C0UBSB8  IN  KINDEKGAKTEN  ASD  LOWEST  PEIMAEY  SCHOOLS  MAT  BE  HABMOHIZED. 

It  is  thought  that  comparatively  slight  modification  in  the  work  of  the  Kindergarten, 
and  a  partial  change  in  the  course  of  study  for  the  primary  grades,  would  so  harmo- 
nize these  departments  that  they  would  no  longer  appear  as  distinct  and  disconnected 
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systems,  but  would  be  recognized  as  constituting  what  in  fact  they  really  are,  only 
different  degrees  of  progress  in  the  same  process. 

Form  and  number,  as  emphasized  through  the  gifts  and  occupations,  are  presented 
in  the  primary  school  in  the  study  of  drawing  and  arithmetic,  instruction  in  the  lat- 
ter being  giveu  through  the  elementary  stage,  with  objects  to  aid  in  securing  atten- 
tion, and  to  lead  to  the  correct  application  of  the  principles  of  thought  as  developed 
through  the  treatment  of  numbers. 

The  results  of  the  exercises  in  the  three  instrumentalities  of  thought — gesture,  work, 
and  melody — as  practised  in  the  Kindergarten,  should  be  an  excellent  preparation  for 
instruction  in  reading  and  music,  while  the  sentiment  and  feeling  inculcated  by  the 
use  of  the  Kindergarten  songs  are  continued  to  some  extent  in  the  primary  grades, 
through  the  reading  lessons  and  through  acts  of  obedience  and  kindness. 

Songs  of  a  similar  nature  might  be  continued  in  the  primary  grades,  and  valuable 
results  in  this  direction  might  be  reached  through  correct  methods  of  secTiring  disci- 
pline. 

The  Kindergarten  games,  which  are  intended  to  cultivate  the  sympathy  of  the  child 
through  the  representation  of  the  life  around  him,  has  no  equivalent  in  our  primary 
schools.  These  games  show  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  whole — to  the  organ- 
ization or  institution. 

The  same  condition  necessarily  exists  in  the  general  school  organization,  and  may 
be  used  as  a  means  for  culture  in  this  direction  ;  but  in  the  primary  schools  this  idea 
is  not  emphasized  by  special  representation.  The  Kindergarten  stories  representing 
ideal  life  should  be  followed  by  fairy  tales,  aad  anecdotes  of  men  of  high  aspiritions 
and  noble  deeds,  thus  leading  to  a  course  of  reading  and  of  literary  study  in  the  in- 
termediate and  higher  grades. 

OBJECT  LESSOKB  COMMON  TO  BOTH  FOBMS  OF  B'THOOLS. 

The  cultivation  of  the  senses,  the  awakening  of  the  child's  curiosity,  and  the  stim- 
ulation of  the  desire  for  knowledge  is  continued  in  the  primary  and  intermediate 
schools  in  various  ways,  and  especially  by  means  of  the  "object  lesson"  or  "oral 
science  lesson,"  and  by  awakening  an  interest  in  material  nature  and  in  the  products 
of  intellect  through  the  various  branches  taught. 

The  highest  form  of  Kindergarten  work — that  of  stimulating  the  child  to  free  cre- 
ative activity  by  means  of  the  occupations,  and  especially  drawing  and  modeling — 
has  its  parallel  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools,  in  inventive  drawing,  and  in 
oral  and  written  composition.  Free  activity  in  all  matters  relating  to  right  and  duty, 
and  also  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  should  be  the  recognized  principle  in  all 
school  work. 

The  following  is  a  schedule  of  the  course  of  study  in  industrial  art 
training,  as  given  in  the  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. : 

First  year :  Drawing  and  music,  twice  a  week. 

Second  year :  Mechanical  drawing,  and  may  be  permitted  to  pursue  free-hand  draw- 
ing as  an  extra  study. 

Third  year:  The  pupils  take  free-hand  drawing  as  an  extra  study. 

Second  year :  History  of  apt :  Apart  from  the  desirability  of  some  general  acquaint- 
ance with  the  fine  arts,  it  is  of  consequence  that  one  have  as  means  of  culture  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  great  artists,  their  achievements,  and  of  the  principles 
which  underlie  all  art.    •    *    * 

Mechanical  drawing :  Aim  to  educate  the  eye  and  hand  as  well  as  to  cultivate 
originality  of  design,  so  that  the  pupils  may  be  enabled  to  become  producers  of  work 
that  shall  at  once  be  useful  and  artistic. 

In  free-hand  drawing  the  pupils  begin  shading  and  outline  work,  with  tinting  in 
colors ;  take  up  historical  ornament  and  consider  its  application  to  design.     »     *     » 

Drawing,  free  hand :  Continue  shading  and  outline  drawing,  with  practice  in  col- 
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oring,  as  well  as  more  advanced  -work  in  perspective  designs.    Mechanical :  Build- 
ing, construction,  and  macliine  drawings.     *    »    * 

Drawing,  free  hand :  Drawing  from  casts  and  coloring  from  flat  copies.  Mechani- 
cal :  Designs  applied  to  some  particular  industry. 

OHIO. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  special  paper  which  appeared  in  the 
twenty -seventh  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools 
for  the  State  of  Ohio,  for  the  year  1880,  are  here  inserted,  not  alone  by 
reason  of  the  value  of  this  article  as  a  contribution  to  the  discussion  as 
to  the  advisability  of  giving  some  kind  of  industrial  art  training  in 
public  schools,  but  also  because  the  conclusions  of  an  experienced 
teacher,  qualified  to  speak  authoritatively,  are  here  given,  as  to  the 
kind  of  instruction  needed. 

As  a  definite  statement  of  practical  utility  this  paper  is  worthy  of  care- 
ful study.    Commissioner  Burns  thus  introduces  the  paper : 

As  a  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  what  branches  should  constitute  the  course  of 
study  in  oar  common  schools,  Prof.  W.  S.  Goodnough,  superintendent  of  drawing  in 
the  Columbus  public  schools,  prepared,  at  my  request,  a  paper  entitled  "Drawing  as 
a  regular  school  study."  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  a  valuable  addition  to  this  report, 
and  my  thanks  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  writer : 

DRAWraa  AS  A  RBGULAB  SCHOOL  STUDY. 

The  time  has  come  when  drawing  should  be  more  fully  recognized  as  a  regular  and 
not  a  special  study  in  the  schools  of  Ohio,  and  should  be  pursued  more  extensively 
and  more  systematically.  The  National  Association  of  School  Superintendents,  at 
their  last  meeting,  in  Washington,  unanimously  resolved  that  industrial  drawing 
should  form  one  of  the  fundamental  branches  of  ^tudy  in  all  grades.  There  is  not  a 
prominent  educator  who  does  not  recognize  its  importance  in  influencing  the  char- 
acter of  our  industries,  to  say  nothing  of  its  educational  value.     *     *     • 

SHALL  OHIO  DEVELOP  EtlDB  OK  ARTISTIC  INDUSTKIES! 

Ohio,  from  her  immense  natural  resources,  is  destined  to  become  a  great  manufact- 
uring State. 

Shall  she  support  only  the  ruder  kinds  of  industries,  taking  the  raw  material  and 
increase  its  value  only  slightly  by  its  manufacture,  or  multiply  it  tenfold  t 

This  depends  entirely  on  her  provisions  for  industrial  education. 

The  pottery  industry  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  is  next  to  the  largest  in  America. 
Shall  they  turn  their  clay  into  common  table-ware  only ,  or  produce  artistic  wares  that 
shall  rival  those  of  France  and  England?  Shall  we  turn  our  iron  into  rails,  stoves  or 
machinery,  only,  increasing  its  value  from  10  to  100  per  cent.,  or  shall  we  by  more 
artistic  and  skilled  labor  increase  it  many  times  more  T 

A  plan  for  industrial  art  education  as  liberal  as  that  in  practice  in  Massachusetts, 
especially  if  supplemented  by  the  establishment  of  technical  schools,  would  quickly 
settle  this  question. 

IHFOBTAKCE  OF  CORBECT  TSACHma  OF  nfDUSTBLAL  DBAWIKa. 

In  most  cities  and  larger  towns  in  Ohio,  drawing  of  one  kind  or  another  is  studied. 
In  many  of  these,  however,  some  of  the  most  vital  portions  of  any  system  of  indus- 
trial drawing  are  omitted  entirely.  In  other  places  the  study  has  not  been  intro- 
duced on  account  of  a  popular  misconception  of  the  subject.  The  old  notion  is  prev- 
alent that  drawing  is  merely  an  ornamental  study,  an  accomplishment,  mere  picture 
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making.  It  should  be  understood  that  industrial  drawing  i^  of  the  most  practical 
nature,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  pictures  of  old  ruins,  landscapes,  etc. 

Another  popular  fallacy  that  special  talent  is  necessary  to  learn  and  to  teach  draw- 
ing has  been  a  stumbling  block.  There  is  abundance  of  proof,  however,  that  as  large 
a  number  will  learn  to  draw  well  as  will  do  good  work  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  or 
geography.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  regular  teachers  who  teach  drawing  most 
successfully  are  the  best  teachers  of  other  subjects. 

It  being  evident  that  drawing  should  and  can  be  taught,  it  remains  to  suggest 
what  should  be  taught  and  how  the  study  can  be  successfully  introduced. 

Drawing  should  be  taught  in  public  schools,  not  alone  for  the  training  of  hand  and 
eye  or  the  development  of  taste,  but  also  as  the  only  study  we  have  which  will  tend 
to  make  pupils  think  more  of  industrial  occupations  and  give  them  the  necessary 
elementary  knowledge  to  enter  upon  such  pursuits.  Whether  all  these  requirements 
are  met  or  not,  especially  the  latter,  depends  on  what  is  studied.  Any  course  of  in- 
dustrial drawing  sufficiently  broad  to  meet  their  requirements  must  provide  for  the 
representation,  construction,  and  decoration  of  any  object  or  structure. 

THE  VARIOUS  KUTDB  AMD  USES  OF  IHUUSTEIAL  DEAWnjG  DEFIKED. 

The  departments  of  study  providing  for  these  essentials  are  free-hand  drawing, 
mechanical  drawing  and  decorative  design.     #     *     *     » 

Mechanical  drawing  is  the  second  department  of  our  subject.  Any  system  of 
industrial  drawing  for  public  schools  should  embrace  in  its  mechanical  department 
geometrical,  projection,  and  perspective  drawing,  with  the  elements  of  machine  and 
architectural  drawing.  The  necessary  implements  are  a  cheap  but  accurate  scale  and 
drawing  compass.  For  advanced  work  in  high  schools  pupils  should  use  drawing 
boards,  T  squares,  and  set  squares. 

Geometrical  dravAng  is  the  alphabet  of  mechanical  drawing.  It  teaches  exact  me- 
chanical methods  of  dividing  lines,  finding  centers,  constructing  various  angles  and 
polygons,  etc. 

Projecting  drawing  is  the  representation  of  objects  to  scale  by  plans,  elevations,  and 
sections.  No  subject  is  of  greater  practical  significance.  It  is  the  kind  of  drawing 
referred  to  when  we  say :  "  He  is  a  poor  workman ;  he  cannot  even  read  a  drawing ; " 
i.  e.,  he  cannot  interpret  nor  understand  it. 

Pupils  first  learn  to  draw  to  scale  in  simple  positions  plans  and  elevations  of  a  line, 
square,  rectangle,  cube,  rectangular  prism,  cylinder,  cone,  and  other  geometric  solids. 
Two  or  more  objects  in  simple  positions  can  next  be  taken,  as  a  triangular  prism  upon 
a  rectangular  prism,  giving  a  shape  like  a  house.  Common  objects  can  then  be  un- 
dertaken, as  a  box,  table  drawer,  desk,  cabinet,  etc.  Pupils  should  measure  the  ob- 
ject, work  to  scale,  and  show  all  details  necessary  for  the  workman  to  have  in  order 
to  construct  it. 

Meehanioal  perspective  teaches  mechanical  methods  of  making  pictorial  representa- 
tions, which  are  frequently  necessary  in  mechanical  drawing,  and  fixes  mere  firmly 
the  principles  underlying  the  study  of  freehand  perspective,  or  model  and  object 
drawing. 

Architectural  drawing  is  fully  understood  to  mean,  generally,  the  representation  of 
plans,  elevations,  and  details  of  buildings.  Pupils  can  learn  how  to  make  plans  and 
elevations  of  houses,  giving  most  time  to  designing  a,  convenient  arrangement  of 
rooms,  and  drawing  the  plans.  Next  they  can  learn  how  to  represent  the  various 
joints  used  in  framing,  design  various  details,  as  window-caps,  cornices,  etc.,  and 
finally  such  a  problem  as  the  following  might  be  given  :  Given  a  lot  of  land  40  by  100 
feet,  to  design  plans  and  elevations  for  a  house  of  moderate  cost,  having  a  parlor, 
dining-room,  kitchen,  three  sleeping-rooms,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  closets. 

Machine  drawing. — In  this  subject  pupils  would  learn  different  methods  of  repre- 
senting screws,  V  and  square  thread ;  nuts,  bolts ;  parts  of  an  engine,  as  fly-wheel, 
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pillow-blook,  connecting  and  eccentric  rods,  stub,  end,  etc.,  and  finally,  perhaps, 
plans  and  eleTations  of  a  stationary  engine. 

Tlie  architectural  and  machine  drawings  should  be  lined  in  with  ruling  pen  and 
India  ink.    Some  details  might  be  drawn  in  perspective. 

There  is  no  need  of  enlarging  upon  the  importance  of  the  mechanical  department. 
It  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  one  of  the  vital  parts  of  any  system  of  industrial  drawing. 
It  and  design  will  do  more  to  turn  the  attention  of  boys  to  mechanical  pursuits  than 
any  other  subject  they  pursue. 

Mechanical  drawing  should  be  studied  in  connection  with  free  hand  drawing  from 
the  sixth  school  year  through  the  high  school.  Advanced  projection  drawing.,  per- 
spective, ai'chitectnral,  and  machine  drawing  should  be  studied  only  in  the  high 
school. 

The  department  of  decorative  design  is  the  last  to  be  mentioned,  but  not  for  that 
reason  of  less  importance.  It  is  intimately  associated  with  both  the  others,  and  a  less 
distinct  department  than  either.  In  its  practice  use  is  made  of  both  the  others. 
From  its  importance,  as  the  only  study . exercising  the  inventive  faculties,  and  its 
immense  practical  significance,  it  is  studied  in  connection  with  the  other  subjects 
from  the  lowest  primary  through  the  high  school. 

Pupils  commence  by  making  variations  and  combinations  of  simple  geometric 
forms.  Next  they  repeat  these  horizontally  or  vertically,  making  borders.  Then 
repeat  in  all  directions,  forming  all-over  patterns  for  the  decoration  of  flat  surfaces. 
Next  various  details  are  given  to  be  arranged  in  a  given  geometric  form,  and  pupils 
are  taught  to  conventionalize  and  use  natural-foliage  forms  as  material  for  designs. 
By  the  sixth  school  year  pupils  should  make  creditable  designs  from  foliage  conven- 
tionalized and  adapted  to  fill  given  geometric  spaces.  By  the  seventh  or  eighth  year 
pupils  can  make  acceptable  designs  for  carpets,  tile  flooring,  chinaware,  book  covers, 
wall  paper,  and  other  articles,  the  designs  being  worked  in  pencil  or  ink.  In  the 
high  school  plants  can  be  brought  in  and  analyzed  to  discover  the  ornamental  details 
that  would  be  useful  as  material,  and  the  designs  may  be  worked  in  water  color. 
The  subjects  for  design  might  depend  something  on  the  home  industries.  Through- 
out the  course  great  pains  should  be  taken  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  good  taste 
and  design,  and  to  give  pupils  a  knowledge  of  the  historical  styles  of  ornament. 

The  necessity  for  instruction  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  design  is  apparent 
when  we  remember  that  nearly  every  article  made  is  more  or  less  decorated,  and  fre- 
quently owes  much  of  its  value  to  this  decoration.  We  at  present  import  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  goods  that  receive  most  of  their  value  from  the  art  or  design  that 
has  been  bestowed  upon  them,  and  export  almost  none.  A  new  occupation  would  bo 
opened  for  girls,  which  is  now  almost  entirely  filled  by  foreigners. 

The  above  course  of  study  maps  out  substantially  what  is  being  done  in  industrial 
drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts  and  very  many  of  our  Western  cities. 
Only  one  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours  a  week  is  necessary.  The  regular  teachers  do 
all  the  teaching,  except  in  the  high  school  when  the  work  there  has  become  so 
advanced  as  to  make  a  special  teacher  necessary.  Until  pupils  now  in  the  lower 
grades  of  school  have  passed  through  this  course  and  become  the  teachers,  our  teach- 
ers will  need  special  instruction  in  order  to  attain  the  best  results. 

In  a  city  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants  and  upward,  a  special  instructor  can  be  en- 
gaged to  instruct  the  teachers,  superintend  the  teaching  of  the  subject  in  the  primary 
and  grammar  schools,  and  teach  in  the  high  school.  Several  smaller  towns  can  unite 
in  engaging  the  services  of  such  a  person.  Much  can  be  done  toward  giving  teachers 
the  necessary  instruction  in  county  or  city  institutes,  especially  if  the  same  person  can 
be  obtained  for  a  week  or  more  several  consecutive  years. 

If  superintendents  prepare  themselves  to  supervise  this  work,  and  a  competent 
person  is  engaged  to  meet  the  teachers  five  to  ten  days  during  a  year  for  instruction, 
good  results  could  be  obtained. 

Boards  of  education  are  at  liberty  to  make  drawing  one  of  the  subjects  of  study 
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and  require  teachers  to  be  exahiined  in  it.  When,  however,  drawing  is  made  a  regular 
subject  for  examination  for  all  teachers,  and  when  State  normal  schools  are  established 
and  good  teachers  in  this  department  provided,  then  Ohio  will  be  in  a  fair  way  to 
develop  this  most  important  subject. 

W.  S.  GOODNOUGH. 

(See  pages  43-49  of  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Eeport  of  the  State  Com- 
missioner of  Common  Schools  of  Ohio,  for  1880.) 

COLUMBUS. 

A  concise  account  of  the  progress  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  given  in  a  previous  chapter.* 

The  following  extract  from  the  annual  report  of  R.  W.  Stevenson, 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  that  city,  made  to  the  board 
of  education  of  the  Columbus  public  schools  for  the  school  year  ending 
August  31, 1883,  is  given,  as  one  of  the  latest  published  expressions  of 
the  judgment  of  a  competent  educator  upon  the  whole  subject  of  in- 
struction. . 

The  relations  of  pupils  and  teachers  are  tersely  stated,  while,  in  con- 
sidering the  contradictory  positions  taken  by  some  critics,  the  funda- 
mental propositions  underlying  the  whole  discussion  of  the  proper  and 
possible  relations  of  the  public  schools  to  preparation  for  the  business 
of  life  are  so  set  forth  as  to  compel  consideration. 

As, this  is  the  twelfth  successive  annual  report  by  this  superintendent, 
and  as  drawing  was  introduced  into  the  schools  of  Columbus  some  eleven 
years  ago,  his  few  words  in  reference  to  that  study  are  of  value  as  em- 
bodying the  results  of  ample  observation  and  experience : 

The  family  is  the  most  effective  and  important  educational  institution.  The  prin- 
ciples taught  here  and  the  practices  indulged  in  give  an  indelible  color  to  the  web  of 
life.  From  birth  to  eighteen  or  twenty-one  three-fourths  of  the  time  is  spent  in  the 
family,  and  the  training  or  no  training  will  have  a  far-reaching  effect  upon  the  char- 
acter. 

The  responsibility  for  the  training,  good  or  bad,  may  be  shared  by  the  school 
or  church,  but  it  can  never  be  shifted  wholly  by  the  family  to  these  supplementary 
institutions.  It  is  too  much  the  fashion  these  late  days  for  families  to  commit  to  the 
school  and  the  church  their  children  for  secular  and  religious  training,  with  the  feel- 
ing that  they  are  relieved  from  entire  responsibility. 

Too  much  is  expected  of  the  public  schools.  The  family  may  do  the  work  of  the  school, 
but  the  school  caonot  and  will  never  be  able  to  do  the  work  of  the  family.  When  in 
harmony,  the  one  can  supplement  the  work  of  the  other.  The  five  hoars  per  day  and 
five  days  in  the  week  the  children  are  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher  and  bound  to  tliem 
by  ties  that  are  weak,  are  insignificant,  as  compared  to  the  time  and  bonds  which  bind 
together  members  of  a  family.  The  instruotiou  of  a  skilful  and  enthusiastic  teacher  falls 
on  dull  ears  when  he  is  not  encouraged  and  assisted  in  the  home  circle.  It  is  a  fatal  mis- 
take for  the  family  to  expect  or  the  school  to  undertake  the  whole  work  of  instruction. 
This  can  be  done  only  when  the  child  is  separated  from  the  family,  and  the  family  and 
the  school  become  one  and  the  same.  In  ^uch  a  case  the  school  is  wholly  responsible. 
So  far  as  the  public  schools  are  concerned  this  is  impracticable. 

Taking  things  as  they  are,  the  public  schools  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  what 
they  cannot  do  and  for  what  the  family  fails  to  do.    They  cannot  teach  manual  labor, 

*  See  Chapter  VI,  Part  I,  of  this  Report. 
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the  family  can ;  they  cannot  teach  how  to  buy  and  sell,  the  family  can ;  they  cannot 
teach,  in  a  practical  way,  how  to  care  for  plants  and  domestic  animals,  the  family 
can  ;  they  cannot  give  practical  lessons  in  household  affairs,  the  family  can ;  they  can- 
not teach  the  principles  and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  inspire  a  faith  and  a 
trust  in  the  great  Founder  as  a  Redeemer,  the  family  can. 

To  every  public  school-house  there  cannot  he  attached  a  farm,  a  carpenter  and  ma- 
chine shop,  a  shop  for  cutting,  fitting,  and  sewing,  different  kinds  of  stores  for  learn- 
ing the  mercantile  business,  but,  in  a  certain  measure,  the  family  may  train  the 
children  in  the  direction  of  all  these.  The  family,  rather  than  the  school,  is  the  proper 
place  for  all  forms  of  industrial  education.  Every  week  the  child  spends  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  hours  in  the  family,  and  only  thirty  in  the  school;  and  yet  there 
is  a  disposition  to  crowd  into  the  thirty  hours  education,  mental,  moral,  physical,  in- 
dustrial, and  technical,  and  to  hold  the  school  and  the  teacher  responsible. 

To  crown  the  inconsistency,  the  cry  comes  from  these  same  intelligent  advocates  of 
the  schools  which  prepare  children  for  manual  labor  in  and  out  of  doors,  and  for  the 
hundred  different  occupations,  that  the  public  schools  attempt  too  much,  and  there- 
fore do  nothing  thoroughly.  The  cry  to  do  more  than  is  now  done,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  more  thorough,  comes  from  the  same  class  of  persons. 

The  would-be  reformers  tell  us  too  much  time  is  spent  on  reading,  spelling,  and 
arithmetic,  and  in  the  same  breath  charge  superficiality.  No  experienced  teacher 
doubts  that  there  is  not  a  better  way,  but  who  has  founded  it?  Where  is  it  in 
use  ?  The  time  spent  upon  these  branches  seems  to  be  too  long  to  many  earnest 
and  progressive  teachers,  and  they  have  been  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  find  how  to 
do  more  in  less  time,  but  as  yet  they  have  found  no  "royal  road." 

It  takes  a  school  composed  of  bright,  mediocre,  and  dull  children  at  least  one  year 
to  master  the  principles  and  pro  cesses  of  decimal  and  common  fractions,  however  com- 
petent and  skillful  the  teacher.  If  there  is  any  one  who  can  give  pupils  of  from  ten 
to  twelve  years  of  age  even  a  practical  knowledge  of  these  subjects  in  less  than  one 
year,  he  is  the  man  who  is  sought  the  most  earnestly  and  diligently. 

Almost  every  community  has  found  out  by  experience  that  the  man  who  professes 
to  give  a  practical  knowledge  of  arithmetic  in  three  months  and  a  speaking  and  a 
writing  use  of  a  foreign  language  in  twenty  lessons  is  a  humbug. 

The  backbone  of  the  instruction  to  be  given  by  the  public  schools  is  to  teach  the 
children  to  read  intelligently,  to  write  legibly,  and  to  cipher  accurately.  The  schools 
do  much  more,  and  do  it  well ;  but  if  the  different  forms  of  industrial  education  are 
to  be  added,  girls  should  not  become  women  tiU  they  are  twenty-two,  and  boys  should 
not  become  men  till  they  are  twenty-five.  All,  however,  could  be  accomplished 
■within  the  present  limits  of  school  life  if  the  family,  as  an  educator,  did  its  duty  as 
well  as  the  schools  do  theirs. 

The  students  of  education  are  among  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  this  age,  and  from 
them  and  teachers  who  are  working  out  new  methods  in  the  school-room  will  result 
improvements  which  will  add  to  their  efficiency. 

The  most  recent  methods  of  instruction  which  have  been  found  by  experience  to  be 
valuable  are  used  by  our  progressive  teachers.  The  spirit  among  them  to  find  out 
the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  governing  has  been  quite  general.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  year  by  year  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools  is  broader  and  more  thorough. 

The  effects  of  the  systematic  study  of  the  science  aud  art  of  music  in  the  schools  for 
several  years  are  seen  in  the  Sunday  schools,  in  the  churches,  and  in  every  literary 
entertainment  of  which  music  forms  a  part.  The  culture  of  the  voice  derived  from 
the  singing  exercises  is  alone  worth  much  more  than  the  cost  of  instructiou.  The 
great  pains  and  skill  of  the  superintendent  of  music  in  training  the  teachers  and  in 
the  close  supervision  of  their  work  in  the  school  room  have  been  largely  instrumental 
in  producing  good  results.  There  is  no  branch  of  study,  when  considered  in  all  its 
hearings  npon  the  future  culture  and  refinement  of  the  children,  of  more  value  than 
music.  A  school  without  music  would  be  like  a  grove  without  birds  and  a  garden 
■without  flowers. 
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Thafbranch  of  study  which  will  be  used  most  in  the  industries  of  life  is  drawing. 
The  work  which  has  heen  done  by  the  pupils  in  all  the  departments  of  our  schools 
has  been  highly  commended  at  home  and  abrdad.  The  results  have  been  achieved 
by  the  careful  and  thorough  instruction  of  the  teachers  by  the  superintendent  of 
drawing,  who  has  labored  faithfully  and  earnestly  for  success  in  his  department. 
The  teachers,  too,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  within  their  reach  for 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  art  beyond  that  necessary  for  their  schools.  There  will  be 
derived  by  the  pupils  from  the  art  education  they  receive  in  the  public  schools,  that 
manual  skill  and  training  of  the  eye  which  will  be  of  no  small  practical  value. 

PENNSYLTANIA. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Jones,  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Erie, 
Pa.,  in  his  annual  report  for  the  year  1877-'78,  thus  sums  up  the  results 
of  the  experiment  of  introducing  the  new  study  into  the  schools  of  that 
city. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  have  observed  that  in  the  early  efforts  to 
popularize  this  study,  as  recited  in  the  historical  sketch  of  such  at- 
tempts previous  to  1870,  much  stress  was  laid  upon  its  utility  as  an  aid 
in  acquiring  the  art  of  penmanship.  This  has  been,  for  the  most  part, 
passed  by  with  a  brief  allusion  by  the  modern  advocates  of  drawing. 

Mr.  Jones,  however,  while  showing  fully  that  he  appreciates  the  use 
and  influence  of  the  new  study  in  many  other  directions,  especially 
emphasizes  its  value  as  an  adjunct  to  writing: 

The  kind  of  drawing  made  a  legal  study  in  several  States,  and  largely  introduced 
into  schools  during  the  last  six  and  eight  years,  is  by  no  means  a  ''fancy  study,"  but 
of  all  studies  it  takes  rank  as  an  educational  force. 

The  old  style  drawing  in  schools  consisted  principally  of  picture-making  firom 
copies.  The  new  is  an  intellectual  study,  educing  the  thought,  ingenuity,  and  inven- 
tion of  the  scholar  in  the  line  of  art  as  applied  to  industrial  pursuits.  The  influence 
of  this  branch  is  manifold ;  it  especially  develops :  (1)  observation;  (2)  forethought; 
(3)  painstaking;  (4)  taste,  imagination;  (5)  memory  of  forms;  (6)  power  to  discrim- 
inate— judgment;  (7)  ease  and  precision  in  the  movements  of  the  hand.  No  profes- 
sion, calling,  or  business  can  be  brought  to  mind  that  does  not  call  for  such  mental 
and  physical  culture.  As  drawing  is  opposed  to  carelessness,  haste,  bad  forms,  and 
clumsy  execution,  it  is  a  valuable  aid  in  teaching  writing. 

The  display  of  school  work  at  the  Centennial  settled  the  question  as  to  the  influ- 
ence of  drawing  on  writing.  The  manuscripts  from  towns  and  cities  that  had  placed 
drawing  among  the  essential  branches  led  off  far  in  advance  in  the  ease,  neatness, 
and  beauty  of  their  penmanship. 

Cincinnati,  where,  with  an  able  corps  of  special  teachers,  drawing  had  been  pushed 
by  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  original  art  masters  in  the  country,  stood  proudly  in 
the  forefront  in  fine  manuscripts  and  specimen  writing.  This  fact  was  noticeable.  No 
good  written  work  came  from  places  in  which  drawing  was  not  a  regular  study. 

In  London,  during  the  organization  of  the  present  system,  a  test  was  made  of  a 
year's  work  by  giving  half  of  the  writing  time  to  drawing  in  certain  schools,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  schools  which  drew  excelled  those  in  writing  that  did  not,  mak- 
ing a  clear  gain  of  the  drawing  in  addition  to  better  penmanship. 

This  study  was  begun  in  our  schools  in  an  unassuming  way  in  November,  1873  ;  the 
teacher  had  no  experience  in  introducing  it  to  teachers  and  scholars ;  by  degrees  a 
plan  was  developed,  and  the  work  has  grown  in  Importance  and  interest  up  to  this 
time.  The  extra  expense  has  been  exceedingly  light ;  the  special  teacher,  for  the 
first  two  years,  served  as  a  general  assistant  also,  but,  on  the  supposition  that  all  her 
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time  was  given  to  drawing,  the  cost  the  first  year  was  $368,  or  11.4  cents  per  scholar ; 
the  second,  $466.38,  or  12.6  cents  per  scholar;  the  third,  $495,  or  13  cents  per  scholar; 
the  fourth,  $100,  or  2.5  cents  per  scholar ;  the  fifth,  $544,  or  13.6  cents  per  scholar — an 
average  of  10.6  cents  for  the  five  years. 

Should  proper  deduction  be  made  for  general  teaching  service,  the  cost  would  fall 
below  9  cents  per  scholar. 

The  reason  that  the  fourth  year  is  but  |100  is  that  Miss  Halcott  spent  most  of  the 
financial  year  at  the  Boston  normal  art  school. 

Ten  minutes  spent  in  comparing  the  school  work,  at  the  office  of  the  board,  done 
beforedrawing  was  a  regular  study,  and  that  done  after  it  had  been  pursued  sufficiently 
long  for  results,  will  show  one  what  drawing  has  done  for  our  scholars  in  writing, 
taste,  and  neatness. 

Every  one  that  has  made  the  comparison  has  been  struct  with  the  marked  improve- 
ment made  in  penmanship  and  the  art  of  placing  work  on  paper. 

A  false  impression  obtains  that  considerable  time  is  required  to  excel  in  this  branch. 
At  the  last  Massachusetts  display  of  drawings,  New  Bedford  took  the  first  premium, 
where  the  average  time  spent  on  the  study  was  one  hour  per  week,  or  twelve  minutes 
per  day.* 

PHILADELPHIA. 

If  any  community  might,  a  priori,  be  expected  to  take  exceptional 
interest  in  all  that  relates  to  industrial  education,  it  is  that  of  the  city 
whose  far-sighted  citizens  undertook,  and  successfully  carried  through, 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  sixty-second  Annual  Eeport  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  year  ending 
December  31, 1880,  show  the  reasonableness  of  such  expectations.  The 
remarks  upon  the  general  subject,  and  the  statement  of  the  action  of 
the  committee  having  that  subject  in  charge,  are  from  the  report  of 
Hon.  Edward  T.  Steel,  president  of  the  board : 

The  question  of  establishing  a  system  of  industrial  education  is  pressing  itself  upon 
the  consideration  of  our  communities,  and  is  conceded  to  be  a  problem  which  must 
be  solved  in  the  affirmative.  Its  absolute  necessity  is  admitted,  and  its  discussion 
centers  in  what  manner  and  by  whom  it  shall  be  given.  Every  community  finds  that 
a  large  portion  of  its  youth  has  reached  or  is  coming  to  manhood  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  a  trade  or  special  occupation,  to  drift  through  life  dependent  upon  chance 
employment  for  a  living. 

BIOTEBS  BECBDITED  FBCM  BAHKS  OF  UKSKILLBD  LAEOBEBS. 

In  the  recent  period  of  business  depression,  when  the  volume  of  trade  was  so  lim- 
ited that  it  did  not  furnish  incidental  employment  to  the  nnskilled,  the  most  desper- 
ate and  reckless  of  that  class  assailed  in  force  some  oi  the  great  business  enterprises 
of  the  country.  It  is  declared  as  a  known  fact  that  few  of  those  who  composed  the 
alarming  mobs  had  any  knowledge  of  skilled  employment,  and  it  is  equally  true  that 
during  that  season  of  business  stagnation,  as  a  rule,  the  regular  trades  and  skilled 
occupations  afforded  a  fair  living  support. 

The  circumstances  which  thus  suddenly  revealed  the  existence  of  a  class  so  numer- 
ous and  dangerous  also  demonstrated  that  our  form  of  government  will  not  of  itself 
insure  uninterrupted  prosperity  and  peace,  and  that  in  the  present  condition  of  society 
the  latter  is  dependent  on  the  former. 

The  rapid  growth  of  our  country  points  with  certainty  to  the  future  presence  here 

*  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  the  city  of  Erie,  for 
the  year  1877-78.    Erie,  Pa. :  Ashby  &  Vincent,  book  and  job  printers.    1879,  pp.  52. 
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of  a  dense  population,  among  which  the  sharp  competition  for  the  means  of  snhsist- 
ence  must  produce  the  same  difficulties  of  employment  which  are  now  experienced 
during  seasons  of  commercial  revulsion. 

There  is  no  kind  of  ignorance  more  to  be  feared  by  our  social  and  political  institu- 
tions than  that  which  knows  no  handicraft  or  special  occupation  upon  which  it  may 
depend  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  When  illiteracy  is  joined  with  untutored  hands, 
a  type  of  humanity  is  reached  more  dangerous  than  the  uncivilized  subjects  of  bar- 
barous tribes. 

LITBKAET  AND  INDUBTEIAL  TBAINING  BOTH  ESBENTIAI.. 

Intellectual  and  manual  education  should  be  regarded  as  equally  necessary  to  the 
welfare  and  safety  of  the  State,  and  should  command  equal  opportunity  of  acquisi- 
tion. Indeed,  it  seems  more  essential  that  the  knowledge  of  a  trade  or  occupation 
should  be  acquired  before  arriving  at  manhood.  Intellectual  training  may  cover 
every  period  of  a  lifetime. 

The  nations  of  the  Old  "World,  in  the  interest  of  their  own  preservation  and  for  the 
public  welfare,  make  education  compulsory,  and  enforce  three  years'  military  train- 
ing upon  every  male  youth.  The  principles  upon  which  a  government  is  founded 
■will  vary  the  character  of  the  means  which  it  adopts  to  protect  its  future.  Some  of 
the  reasons  which  relieve  our  Government  of  the  necessity  of  vast  military  resources 
make  it  more  dependent  upon  a  well-educated  population.  The  fact  is  becoming 
better  understood,  that  unless  this  education  embraces  manual  as  well  as  mental 
training  it  will  fail  for  want  of  thoroughness.  Does  not  the  exclusive  attention 
which  the  public  has  given  to  mental  training  account  in  some  manner  for  the  false 
estimate  which  assumes  a  certain  honorable  distinction  as  belonging  to  one  occupa- 
tion, not  inherent  in  others,  which  require  as  rare  skill  and  tend  more  to  human 
and  material  development  ? 

If  giving  to  industrial  training  the  place  it  should  have  in  a  system  of  education 
would  lead  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  dignity  and  elevated  rank  which  justly 
belong  to  the  trades,  an  error  would  be  removed  which  is  injuring  American  com- 
munities. We  build  triumphal  arches,  in  the  form  of  degrees  and  diplomas,  to  men- 
tal attainment,  and  leave  the  trades,  embracing  the  application  of  the  sciences,  un- 
recognized. 

'When  the  intellectual  attainments  which  properly  belong  to  the  trades  are  made  to 
lead  into  them  they  will  rank  first  among  occupations,  as  practical  results  do  above 
theories  and  principles.  The  character  of  our  Government  should  make  us  the  lead- 
ers rather  than  the  followers  in  combining  manual  with  mental  education. 

IMFOBTANCE  OrVEN  TO  ISDHSTEIAL  ABT  TBAnnUG  IK  EUEOPB. 

Industrial  education  is  receiving  thorough  attention  in  Europe,  both  as  regards 
instnictlon  in  design  for  the  improvement  of  the  artistic  character  of  mechanical  pro- 
ductions, and  also  in  manual  instruction  itself. 

England,  in  the  former  field,  has  established  in  London  what  is  known  as  the 
Kensington  Museum  and  School,  at  a  cost  of  $6,000,000.  Five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  are  appropriated  annually  for  the  support  of  this  institution  and  its  branch 
schools  and  classes.  In  twenty  years  this  school  has  had  such  an  influence  upon  the 
art  character  of  various  classes  of  English  manufacture  as  to  raise  them  from  the 
lowest  rank  to  the  highest  artistic  merit. 

Similar  schools  have  been  established  throughout  Europe,  while  there  is  scarcely  a 
town  or  city  which  has  not  its  industrial  school,  in  which  is  taught  the  special  manu- 
facture of  the  place — weaving,  pottery,  lace  making,  carpentering,  glass  making,  etc. 

The  Institute  of  Technology  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  was  founded  in  1828,  ex- 
hibited at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  a  complete  set  of  illustrative  models,  showing 
every  stage  of  manipulation  in  both  iron  and  wood,  from  the  crude  material  to  the 
manufactured  article.  This  exhibit  attracted  great  attention,  and  contributed  much 
information  on  the  subject. 
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Through  the  interest  manifested  by  the  Boston  Institute  of  Technology,  the  Russian 
Government  presented  that  institution  with  a  duplicate  set  of  these  models.  The 
Boston  school  has  since  introduced  this  branch  of  instruction.  A  number  of  one- 
story  structures  have  been  placed  about  the  college  building,  located  in  one  of  the  best 
neighborhoods  of  Boston,  in  which  are  taught  what  may  be  termed  the  elementary 
branches  of  the  trades,  embracing  moulding,  turning,  weaving,  carpentering,  smith- 
ing, etc.  The  students  divide  their  time  between  this  instruction  and  their  books; 
undoubtedly  each  profits  by  the  other. 

Those  who  are  not  aware  of  the  great  difficulty  at  the  present  time  of  obtaining 
a  good  knowledge  of  a  trade  or  skilled  occupation  are  inclined  to  believe  our  youth 
are  less  worthy  than  those  of  an  earlier  generation. 

Manual  training  is  the  most  urgent  question  with  which  our  communities  have  to 
deal.  To  what  extent  and  how  it  may  be  connected  with  the  public  school  system  is 
the  first  phase  of  the  subject  to  be  determined.  This  can  only  be  solved  by  such  ex- 
perimental efforts  as  a  sense  of  its  importance  may  suggest. 

The  board,  in  full  appreciation  of  this  subject,  embodied  in  the  course  of  study  re- 
cently adopted  a  system  of  drawing,  embracing  only  the  principles  which  belong  to 
industrial  pursuits — draughting,  designing,  and  decoration.  This  is  an  important 
and  correct  beginning.  Drawing  is  the  language  of  the  mechanic  arts.  It  is  of 
universal  application  in  them,  and  is  in  itself  the  training  of  the  eye  and  hand. 

In  this  instruction  boys  claim  prominent  consideration,  hut  its  treatment  in  our 
hands  must  include  both  sexes,  and  this  suggests  sewing  as  a,  branch  of  industry 
that  may  be  introduced  into  schools  with  as  much  facility  as  many  of  the  branches  of 
study  now  taught. 

THE  STUDY  OP  SEWING  SUGGESTED. 

The  material  and  implements  necessary  to  sewing  are  consistent  with  the  school- 
room. The  time  given  to  it  would  have  little  if  any  eifect  upon  progress  in  the  pres- 
ent studies,  by  reason  of  the  refreshment  to  the  faculties  such  a  change  of  occupation 
would  afford.  Sewing  is  of  universal  use  among  women,  and  is  recognized  as  a  know- 
ledge all  should  possess.  It  is  not  only  capable  of  being  taught  in  classes,  but  its  ac- 
quirement would  be  facilitated  by  association  of  learners. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  technical  instruction  is  that  it  teaches  the  principles 
and  best  methods  applicable  to  the  subject  taught.  Speaking  of  the  art  of  sewing, 
an  eminent  lady  of  this  city  says :  "I  venture  to  affirm  none  other  would  have  so 
much  influence  in  developing  a  woman's  faculties  and  dexterity  in  the  direction  of 
manual  employment ;  none  other  is  so  intimately  associated  with  her  needs,  her  na- 
ture, and  her  character." 

If  any  industrial  training  is  to  be  engrafted  upon  the  public  school  system,  sewing 
will  commend  itself  for  the  reasons  stated .  It  is  a  knowledge  of  great  value  and 
universal  use,  and  entirely  practicable  to  bo  taught  in  the  class  room.  Apart  from 
the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  this  art,  its  introduction  into  our  schools  would  be  the 
beginning  of  a  real  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  labor.  Capable  teachers  are  a  requi- 
site to  the  introduction  of  any  study.  In  other  school  districts,  where  sewing  has 
been  taught  with  success,  special  teachers  have  been  employed  at  first. 

A  necessary  step  toward  the  introduction  of  this  handicraft  into  the  schools  would 
be  to  make  it  a  branch  of  instruction  at  the  normal  schools,  that  teachers  may  be  pre- 
pared to  teach  it.  One  teacher  in  that  school  capable  of  instructing  in  all  branches 
of  sewing,  with  cutting  and  fitting,  could  give  the  intelligent  young  women  of  the 
normal  school  a  technical  knowledge  of  this  important  art,  and  thus  begin  its  easy 
introduction  throughout  our  entire  system  of  girls'  schools. 

Sewing,  combined  with  the  other  branches  of  instruction  of  the  normal  school, 
would  add  to  the  honorable  position  now  justly  held  by  that  institution.  It  is  a 
proper  associate  of  astronomy,  zoology,  and  chemistry,  and,  joined  with  them,  would 
in  some  degree  express  and  maintain  the  standing  due  to  industrial  pursuits. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  committee  on  industrial  education  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  considera- 
tion and  encouragement  of  whatever  pertains  to  this  subject  in  connection  with  the 
schools.  Its  report  of  work  in  progress  and  recommendations  will  command  your 
special  attention. 

Mr.  Charles  6.  Leland  has  laid  before  the  committee  a  system  of  manual  training 
which  he  has  been  instrumental  in  successfully  introducing  into  schools  in  England. 
The  committee,  with  the  approval  of  the  board,  is  arranging,  under  Mr.  Leland's  di- 
rection, for  an  experimental  trial  of  the  practicability  of  this  instruction. 

The  branch  of  industrial  drawing,  made  a  part  of  the  course  of  study,  was  new 
to  the  schools,  and  found  many  of  the  teachers  unprepared  to  instruct  in  it  success- 
fully. Messrs.  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  publishers  of  Walter  Smith's  system  of  drawing, 
in  the  most  liberal  spirit  provided  teachers  of  drawing  to  instruct  the  teachers  of 
the  city  without  charge.  This  instruction  has  been  assigned  to  thoroughly  competent 
hands,  and  has  been  given  at  hours  which  accommodate  the  time  of  the  teachers.  The 
opportunity  has  been  very  generally  embraced,  and  the  lessons  will  continue  during 
the  year  1881.  The  committee  of  industrial  education  has  done  everything  in  its 
power  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  attendance  of  teachers  at  this  instruction. 

In  consideration  of  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  education,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  after  the  lapse  of  this  opportunity  for  instruction  the  board  shall  appoint 
an  examination  in  drawing,  of  all  teachers,  to  the  extent  embraced  in  the  course  of 
study,  and  that  thereafter  no  one  shall  be  qualified  to  hold  the  position  of  teacher 
who  has  not  passed^a  successful  examination  in  this  branch.  The  committee  also  pro- 
poses, with  the  approval  of  the  board,  to  hold  a  public  exhibition  of  the  drawings  of 
our  pupils  in  the  fall  of  1881.     See  pages  14-21,  Report  of  1880. 

NIGHT  SCHOOL  FOE  AUTI8ANS— EEPOET  OF  FBINCIFAL. 

Sir:  The  eleventh  annual  session  of  the  night  school  for  artisans  was  opened  on 
Monday  evening,  December  8,  1879,  in  the  Central  High  School,  Broad  and  Green 
streets,  with  200  students.  The  registration  of  names  for  admission  was  made  dur- 
ing the  week  ending  December  5.  The  total  number  registered  during  the  winter 
was  228.  The  faculty  was  constituted  as  follows:  Prof.  Z.  Hopper,  principal;  and 
Profs.  John  Kern,  D.  W.  Bartine,  6.  W.  Schock,  M.  B.  Snyder,  H.  Leffmann,  and  R. 
Riddell. 

The  average  attendance  in  December  was  161,  for  January  105,  and  for  February 
81.  The  school  was  open  ten  weeks,  and  was  closed  on  Thursday  evening,  February 
19,  1880.  The  qualifications  for  admission  required  that  applicants  must  be  not  less 
than  18  years  of  age,  and  must  be  artisans  or  apprentices. 

Four  classes  were  formed  in  the  general  course,  which  included  geometry,  mechan- 
ical drawing,  arithmetic,  mensuration,  chemistry,  and  natural  philosophy.  One  of 
these  classes  was  composed  of  men  who  had  been  members  of  the  school  during  the 
preceding  winters,  and  an  advanced  course  was  provided  for  this  class.  One  class 
was  formed  for  the  study  of  architectural  drawing,  and  another  class  for  the  study 
of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy. 

The  school  was  open  three  nights  per  week  from  7  to  9  p.  m.  The  method  of  teach- 
ing was  partly  by  lectures  and  partly  by  personal  instruction. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  was  very  satisfactory. 

The  students  were  attentive  and  gentlemanly  in  their  deportment  to  the  professors 
and  to  their  fellow-students. 

The  models,  diagrams,  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus  belonging  to  the  Cen- 
tral High  School  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  faculty  for  the  illustration  of 
their  lectures. 

The  ages  of  the  students  were  as  follows :  132  of  the  pupils  were  from  18  to  21 
years  of  age,  42  from  22  to  25  years,  25  from  26  to  30  years,  21  from  31  to  40  years,  and 
8  were  over  40  years  of  age. 

There  were  193  of  native  birth,  and  35  of  foreign  birth.  There  were  52  occupations 
represented,  of  which  the  carpenters  nnrnhfiTfid  33.  and  the  machinists  32. 
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The  records  of  the  night  school  for  artisans  show  that  the  largest  attendance  was 
secured  during  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  December,  and  that  there  was 
always  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  average  attendance  during  the  following  months. 
A  number  of  the  men  have  been  present  every  evening,  and  others  have  not  been 
absent  more  than  one  or  two  nights  during  the  whole  winter  session.  The  names  of 
these  gentlemen  were  announced  at  the  closing  exercises  of  the  school.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  so  many  who  register  their  names  at  the  opening  of  the  school  fail  to 
attend  with  sufficient  regularity,  and  thereby  do  not  receive  any  benefit  from  the 
course  of  instruction.  ' 

Z.  HOPPER,  Principal. 

John  Shebden,  Esq., 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Night  Schools. 

'  — Report  of  Philadelphia  Board  of  Public  Education  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1880.     See  pages  63-64. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  the  same  difficulty,  in  this  night  school 
of  Philadelphia,  arising  from  irregularity  of  attendance,  which  proved 
so  injurious  to  the  Boston  evening  schools  until  effectually  remedied  by 
the  adoption  of  a  regularly  graded  two  years'  course  of  irstruction, 
prepared  by  Director  Smith,  and  the  making  regularity  of  attendance 
the  condition  requisite  for  enjoying  the  privileges  of  the  school.  Pres- 
ident Steel  also  gives  in  his  report  the  following  report  of  the  special 
committee  to  whom  the  topic  of  industrial  education  had  been  referred: 

EKPOET  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  IKDUSTEIAL  AET  EDUCATION. 

Deak  Sir  :  The  rapid  development  of  a  refined  public  taste,  as  illustrated  by  the 
almost  universal  demand  for  graceful,  unique,  and  beautiful  decorative  designs  for 
articles  of  daily  use  or  household  ornamentation,  has  opened  a  channel  for  the  prof- 
itable employment  of  hitherto  unused  or  latent  talent  to  an  extent  as  surprising  as 
unexpected,  and  has  given  to  the  study  of  drawing  an  importance  in  its  prospective 
influence  on  the  general  good  of  society,  as  well  as  upon  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
student,  such  as  has  not  been  previously  accorded  to  it. 

The  ability  .to  draw,  and  to  do  so  with  skill,  has  been  discovered  to  be  more  than 
general,  and  it  is  a  source  of  wonder  to  many  who  years  ago  passed  the  limits  of  the 
school-room  without  having  had  the  opportunity  of  instruction  in  this  branch,  to  find 
themselves  in  their  maturer  years  possessed  of  this  most  desirable,  and,  if  needs  be, 
most  profitable  talent. 

DBAWntG  KOW  AN  ESBENTIAL  STUDY  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  EVEBT  GRADE. 

The  student  of  but  a  few  years  ago  regarded  drawing  rather  as  an  accomplishment 
than  as  a  necessary  attainment,  or  at  best,  to  be  acquired  by  those  whose  aims  in  life 
were  purely  professional  or  mechanical — something,  in  fact,  of  but  little  use  beyond 
application  in  these  directions. 

Far  from  being  a  study  approached  with  pleasure,  drawing  was  a  task  in  which  the 
imagination  of  the  student  played  but  little  part,  and  the  best  of  his  work  was,  in 
the  main,  mechanical  in  its  narrowest  sense ;  copies  only  of  threadbare  patterns  held 
in  stock  by  every  school. 

All  this  has  changed.  An  educated  public  taste  desired  something  new,  and  imita- 
tion gave  place  to  originality.  The  change  has  been  rapid,  clear,  and  practical  and 
exhibits  itself  in  unmistakable  earnestness  and  wonderful  results. 

The  future  is  full  of  promise.  New  and  higher  attainments  will  be  constantly 
demanded  and  progress  assured  by  the  permanency  with  which  each  successive  step 
is  maintained. '  Too  much  care,  therefore,  cannot  be  given  to  the  study  under  consid- 
eration, and  in  the  curriculum  of  every  school  intelligent  graded  instruction  therein 
should  rank  with  the  other  important  branches  taught. 
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In  a  community  constantly  extending  its  industrial  interests  there  is  a  ceaseless 
requisition  for  the  newest  designs  applicable  to  any  or  every  branch  of  production. 
Trade  competition  seconds  public  demand  in  requiring  of  the  manufacturer  or  pro- 
ducer the  exercise  of  the  most  critical  taste  in  the  selection  of  the  patterns  he  adopts 
to  tempt  the  varied  and  ever  varying  preferences  of  the  consumer  of  his  goods ;  and 
following  a  steadily  advancing  standard  he  must,  per  force,  claim  progress  in  those 
from  whom  his  artistic  designs  are  obtained. 

To  educate  a  portion  of  this  latter  class  for  their  important  work  is  a  part  of  the 
system  of  public  education  ;  and  at  no  time  in  its  history  has  it  more  faithfully  en- 
deavored to  discharge  that  duty  than  at  the  present. 

DHAWING  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  DUE  TO  PEOFESSOU  WALTEK  SMITH. 

In  this  connection  the  committee  acknowledge  the  impetus  given  to  public  instruc- 
tion in  drawing,  through  the  efforts  of  the  publishers  of  the  "  Walter  Smith  System  of 
Drawing  "  to  populaiize  it  by  offering  to  the  public  school  teachers  such  instruction  as 
will  enable  them  to  teach  the  children  of  their  respective  classes.  The  system  having 
already  been  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  "graded  course  of  instruction"  in  our  schools, 
Messrs.  L.  Prang  &  Co.  recognized  the  importance  of  properly  and  intelligently  intro- 
ducing it,  and  at  a  large  expense  established,  in  September,  1879,  schools  of  instruction 
for  our  teachers,  of  whom  about  twelve  hundred  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
offered  advantages  under  the  admirable  training  of  Miss  Caroline  West  and  her 
assistants.  Distance,  combined  with  scholastic  duties,  has  prevented  many  from 
attending,  but  it  is  now  proposed  to  increase  the  number  of  said  schools  and  so  locate 
them  that  these  difficulties  will  no  longer  exist.  The  generous  offer  of  Messrs.  L. 
Prang  &  Co.  will  probably  extend  to  the  close  of  the  year  1881,  and  the  committee 
have  by  circular  called  the  attention  of  the  teachers  to  this  fact,  in  order  that  all  not 
qualified  to  teach,  by  previous  instruction,  may  seize  the  opportunity  without  further 
delay. 

EVIDENCE  OF  ABILITY  TO   TEACH  DUAWING  TO  BE    EEQUIEED  OF  ALL  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHEE8. 

In  this  connection  it  is  suggested  that,  after  ample  time  and  opportunity  have 
been  given  to  the  teachers  to  thoroughly  qualify  themselves,  either  by  private  or 
public  tuition,  intelligently  to  impart  instruction  in  this  branch  of  study,  an  exam- 
ination of  all  the  teachers  be  held  therein,  and  that  thereafter  no  certificate  of  qual- 
ification to  teach  shall  be  issued  unaccompanied  by  a  certificate  of  ability  to  instruct 
in  drawing  in  the  grade  or  grades  for  which  said  certificate  is  allowed. 

TfilBUTE  TO  MISB  GROASDALE,   OF  THE  SCHOOL    OF  DESIGN   FOR  WOMEN. 

The  committee  also  express  their  appreciation  of  the  attention  and  encouragement 
given  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Croasdale,  principal  of  the  "  Philadelphia  School  of  Design 
for  Women,"  to  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  who  from  time  to  time  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  scholarships  in  that  institution. 

SCHOLABSHIFS  OPEN  TO  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PUPILS. 

By  an  arrangement  entered  into  several  years  since  with  the  trustees  of  the  "School 
of  Design,"  the  Board  of  Public  Education  have  the  annual  appointment  of  ten  pu- 
pils of  the  public  schools  to  scholarships  of  four  years  each  in  that  institution.  The 
pressure  of  applicants  for  these  positions  requires  that  certain  rules  shall  be  strictly 
enforced  in  their  selection,  and  the  committee  have  confined  their  appointments  to 
such  applicants  as  have  plainly  expressed  a  deliberate  purpose  to  pnrsue  studies 
therein  taught  for  professional  use  and  support. 

The  committee  also  notify  said  appointees  that  they  are  held  responsible  to  this 
Board  in  all  matters  of  deportment,  attendance,  industry,  and  results,  and  that  the 
right  of  revocation  for  cause  is  reserved  by  said  committee. 

Under  a  resolution  adopted  in  December,  1879,  the  holders  of  these  scholarships  are, 
semi-annually,  required  to  furnish  the  committee  with  specimens  of  the  work  in 
which  they  have  been  engaged  during  the  previous  term,  in  order  that  their  progress 
may  be  noted.  This  rule  has  resulted  satisfactorily,  and  many  excellent  drawings, 
original  in  design,  are  in  possession  of  the  p.nttiTtiiftaa, 
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"The  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art "  has  also  offered  the 
Board  the  annual  appointment  of  five  pupils  of  the  public  schools  to  scholarships  in 
that  institution.  They  are  for  three  years  each.  The  offer  having  been  accepted, 
the  appointments  thereto  will  be  goverened  by  the  same  general  rules  as  have  been 
applied  in  the  case  of  appointments  to  the  School  of  Design  for  Women. 

PBOPOSED  PUBLIC  EXHIBITION  OF  PUPILB'  DBAWINOS. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Board,  the  committee  propose  to  hold,  about  November 
next,  a  public  exhibition  of  the  drawings  of  the  pupils  of  the  schools,  and  suggest 
that  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  be  secured,  if  possible,  for  that  purpose. 

Such  an  exhibit  is  due  to  the  public  as  a  means  of  information  of  the  progress 
made  by  the  children  in  this  study,  to  the  pupils  as  an  incentive  to  further  advances, 
and  to  ourselves  as  a  comparison  of  the  relative  proficiency  of  the  sections. 

SHALL  SEWING  BE  TAUGHT  IN  GIBLS'  SCHOJLS? 

The  subject  of  the  introduction  of  sewing,  as  a  branch  of  instruction  in  the  girls* 
schools,  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee.  It  is  claimed  that  since 
the  sewing  machine  has  come  into  such  general  use  there  has  been  a  marlied  decrease 
in  home  instruction  in  this  essential  domestic  art. 

In  1874,  the  school  committee  of  Boston  appointed  a  committee  to  specially  con- 
sider this  subject,  and  the  following  year  put  into  effect  the  suggestions  of  a  favorable 
report  submitted  in  reply.  The  interest  of  the  public  in  the  matter  has  steadily  in- 
creased. Sewing  is  taught  in  thirty-nine  schools,  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  com- 
mittee refer  in  satisfactory  terms  to  the  beneficial  results  flowing  from  its  introduction. 
Tour  committee  are  further  informed  that  sewing  has  been  introduced  into  the  public 
schools  of  other  cities. 

Its  success  elsewhere  proves  the  subject  worthy  of  serious  thought  with  us;  but 
from  the  fact  that  the  attention  of  the  committee  has  been  so  recently  called  to  its 
consideration,  and  that  it  is  still  under  discussion  and  examination,  they  are  not  yet 
ready  to  suggest  action  thereon,  but  refer  to  it  in  this  connection  as  a  question  of 
importance  which  may  in  the  near  future  demand  the  attention  of  the  Board.  Mean- 
time the  committee  propose  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  subject,  together  with  the 
modes  of  instruction  adopted,  the  rules  and  limitations  found  available,  and  obtain 
such  other  information  regarding  it  as  will  direct  iutelligont  action  in  its  treatment. 

SCHOOL  INDUSTEIES. 

The  subject  of  education  in  industrial  work  in  the  public  schools  has  also  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  committee,  and  under  its  charge  a  movement  in  that  direction  will 
be  immediately  inaugurated.  Charles  G.  Leland,  esq.,  a  well-known  public  spirited 
citizen,  who  has  closely  studied  this  question  during  a  long  residence  in  Europe,  and 
who  is  entirely  familiar  with  the  necessary  details  of  such  an  experiment,  will  or- 
ganize and  give  direction  to  its  early  steps.  Mr.  Leland  is  entitled  to  great  credit 
for  the  warm  and  unselfish  interest  he  has  shown  in  the  matter,  and  under  his  guid- 
ance the  experiment  of  teaching  the  hands  of  our  pupils  useful  and  remunerative 
occupation  may  be  expected  to  result  most  satisfactorily.  Public  opinion  seems  to 
demand  such  an  effort  on  our  part,  and  we  should  fail  in  the  discharge  of  our  full 
duty  did  we  allow  the  present  opportunity  for  trial  to  pass  unheeded.* 

On  behalf  of  the  committee. 

WILLIAM  GULAGER, 

Chairman. 
Edwakd  T.  Steel,  Esq., 

President  of  the  Board  of  Puhlio  Education. 

*  For  account  of  result  of  Mr.  Leland's  experiment  see  extracts  from  his  article  in 
Century  Magazine,  appendix. 

For  further  information,  on  same  subject,  see  circular  of  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  No.  4,  1882. 
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BHODE  ISLAND. 

Mr.  Leach,  the  city  school  superintendent  of  Providence,  E.  I.,  in 
his  report  under  date  of  November  19,  1880,  urges  as  an  experiment 
the  opening  of  a  special  class  as  the  precursor  of  such  an  industrial  or 
technical  school  as  in  his  judgment  is  much  needed  in  that  city. 

In  order  that  the  very  best  facilities  of  practical  instruction  may  be  furnished  to 
all  classes,  I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  a  room  be  opened  in  our  high-school 
building  for  a  class  of  pupils  who  might  enter  with  lower  qualifications  and  pursue 
those  branches  of  study  that  specially  fit  them  for  the  vocation  they  intend  to  follow 
when  leaving  school.  Such  a  class  would  be  the  beginning  of  an  industrial  or  tech- 
nical school,  which  is  now  imperatively  demanded  to  meet  the  increasing  wants  of 
the  public.  The  pupils  joining  such  a  class  should  be  specially  and  thoroughly 
taught  in  the  elementary  principles  of  the  mechanic  arts,  the  laws  of  trade,  and  in 
all  kinds  of  mercantile  and  commercial  transactions,  and  more  particularly  in  draw- 
ing and  its  application  to  all  the  varied  industries  in  which  so  many  of  our  youth 
will  soon  be  engaged.  By  the  opening  of  such  a  room  in  our  high  school  but  little 
additional  expense  will  be  required.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  change  the  grades 
of  our  schools  in  the  least,  but  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  such  pupils  as  wish  to 
complete  their  education  at  au  earlier  period,  and  also  to  pursue  such  studies  and 
such  only  as  will  best  prepare  them  in  the  shortest  time  for  their  intended  avocation. 
Were  such  facilities  afforded,  parents  would  be  inclined  more  frequently  than  they 
now  are  to  study  the  natural  tastes  and  talents  of  their  children,  and  would  choose 
for  them  such  a  sphere  of  active  life  as  would  be  best  suited  to  their  tastes  and  nat- 
ural capacity.  To  educate  a  child  without  any  specific  object  is  to  overlook  the 
noblest  aim  of  life.*     (See  Superintendent's  Eeport,  pp.  25,  26.) 

*Annual  Beport  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence.  (Presented 
June  17th,  1880.) 
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Table  I.—Statiatiea  of  art  iusinicUmt  for  1881-'82;  from 
INSTITUTIONS  AFFORDING  ART  INSTRUC 


Name. 


Location. 


By  whom  owned. 


By  whom  fonnded. 


3 


5 


School  of  Design  of 
the  San  Francisco 
Art  Association. 

Yale  School  of  the 
Fine  Arts. 


Illinois  Industrial 
University. 

Art  Schools  of  Chi- 
cago Academy  of 
Design. 

Art  Schools  of  Chi- 
cago Academy  of 
Fine  Arts. 

Decorative    Art    So- 
ciety,    Instruction 
Department. 
Maryland     Institute 
Schools  of  Art  and 
Design. 
1.  Night     School 
of  Design. 


2.  Day  School  of 
Art  and  De-' 
sign. 
Lowell  School  of  Prac- 
tical Design,  c 

Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology, 
Department  of  Ar- 
chitecture. 

Massachusetts  Nor- 
mal Art  School. 


Schools  of  Drawing 
and  Fainting,  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts. 

Art  School  of  Smith 
College. 

Art  Association, 
Drawing  Classes. 

Worcester  County 
Free  Institute  of  In- 
dustrial Science. 

Saint  Louis  School  of 
Fine  Arts,  "Washing- 
ton University. 


Manchester  Art  Asso- 
ciation. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Champaign,  111. . . 

Chicago,  111 

Chicago,  111 


Baltimore,  Md  . 
Baltimore,  Md.. 
Baltimore,  Md. . 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass... 
Boston,  Mass... 


Boston,  Mass.. 


Boston,  Mass.. 


Northampton, 

Mass. 

Springfield,  Mass  . 


Worcester,  Mass.. 


Saint  Louis,  Mo. . . 


Manchester,  N.  H . 


The  Art  Association 


Corporation  of  Yale 
College. 


Illinois  Industrial 
University. 

Corporation  of  Acad- 
emy of  Design. 

The  Academy 


Maryland  Listitute  . 
Maryland  Institute  . 

Maryland  Institute  . 

Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

By  the  State 


The  committee 

By  the  college 

The  association 

By  the  corporation. , 


Washington  Univer- 
sity. 


The  Art  Association . 


1873 

1864 

61870 
1869 
1879 

1878 
1848 
1848 

1860, 

1872 

(21861 

1873 

1876 

1679 
1865 

1874 
1871 


The  Art  Association 

Augustus  R.  Street 

The  State 

The  Academy 

Citizens  of  Chicago 

Citizens  of  Baltimore 

Maryland  Institute 

Maryland  Institute 

Maryland  Institute 

Trustee  of  Lowell  Insti- 
tute. 

WHliam  B.  Rogers  and 
others. 


By  the  State 

Permanent  committee  of 
citizens. 

Tmstees  of  College 

E.  C.  Gardner,  W.  S. 
Shurtleff,  William 
Rice,  and  others. 

JohnBoynton 


Washington  University. 


William  W.  Colburn,  F. 
French,  H.  W.  Her- 
rick,  and  others. 


a  Expenses  of  school  in  excess  of  income  from  tuition  fees  met  hy  funds  of  the  Art  Association. 

b  University  founded  in  1867,  school  of  architecture  in  1870,  art  gaUeiy  in  1874,  school  of  design  in  1876. 

c  This  course  of  free  instruction,  open  to  both  sexes,  is  provided  by  the  trustee  of  tiie  Lowell  Insti- 
tute, and  is  in  the  rooms  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Institute  of  Technology. 

d  Date  of  founding  "The  Institute;"  department  of  architecture  established  in  1865,  opened  for 
students  in  1868.  r\-    -x-        i  u      na-  £l/~\ 
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rephea  to  inquiries  made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  for  this  Report. 
TION,  rNCLITDIIIG  AIL  TEArNING  HT  INDUSTRIAL  AET. 


Purpose  of  institu- 
tion. 


o  o 


Inoome  for  last  year. 


Source. 


Expenditure  for  last  year. 


Amount. 


Object. 


to 


lA 


Instruction  in  art. 


Teclmicaland  crit- 
ical instruction 
in  tlie  arts  of  de- 
sign,  painting, 
sculpture,  and 
architecture. 

To  educate  archi- 
tects and  indus- 
trial desipiere. 

The  founding  and 
maintenance  o  f 
schools  of  art. 

Instruction  in 
drawing,  paint- 
ing, and  design. 

Training  in  artist- 
ic industries. 

The  promotion  of 

mechanic  arts. 

Training  in  free 
h  a  n  cT  mechani- 
cal, and  architec- 
tural drawing. 

Ins trnction  in 
drawing,  paint- 
ing, and  design 

Training  in  practi- 
cal designing  for 
manufactures. 

Thorough  instruc- 
tion in  architec- 
ture, c 

Training  school  for 
teachers  of  indus- 
trial drawing. 

Ins  tru  ction  in 
drawing  and 
painting. 

In  s tructionin 
drawing '  and 
painting. 

To  promote  knowl- 
edge and  still  in 
art. 

Practical  applica- 
tion of  science 
and  art  to  the 
industrial  arts. 

Art  education 


To  promote  knowl- 
edge and  skill  in 
art. 


J.  $86,  000 


$4,  512.  55 


5, 300  00 

200  00 

3,  000  00 


Tuition  fees! 


Endowment . 

Donations 

All  other  — 


;  a$2, 895  00 
I         303  05 

'  6,  400  00 
300  00 
200  00 
100  00 


Salaries  and  wages . . 

Material  for  instruc- 
tion. 

Salaries  and  wages  . . 

Repairs,  etc 

Collections 

Material  for  instruc- 
tion  


5,  507  48 
1,  653  34 


Tuition  fees . 
Donations.-. 


$1,  200  00 

247  00 

5,  713  82 


Kent,  etc l 

Collection  and  mate- 1 

rial  for  instruction-  'j 

Salaries  and  wages . .  J 


>  10,000 


3, 000  00 
1,  752  42 


3,  000  00 


State  grant 

All  other  'sour- 
ces. 


The  Lowell  fund 


(/) 


I    2,  395  00 
1 17,  000  00 


8,  000  00 


Tuition  fees  

State  appropri- 
ation. 

Tuition  fees  and 
donations. 


2,  450  00 
574  62 


3  000  00 


8,  615  54 
4,  500  00 


Tuition  fees 


*  630, 000 


388  00 
872  00 


C  22,  000  00 
I   4,425  00 

<   1,  000  00 
\    4,  000  00 


260  00 


Members'  dues 
All  other  sour- 
ces. 

Endowment . . . 
Donations 

Donations 

All  other  sources 

All  sources-  . 


30  00 
1, 200  00 


A,  050  00 

3,  000  00 
1,  000  00 
1,  000  GO 

141,  23 
107  29 

Salaries  and  wages. . .  . 
Material  for  instruc- 
tion. ' 


Salaries  and  material 
for  instruction. 

Salaries  and  wages  — 


Salaries  and  wages  . .  1 

Eent,  etc \ 

Material  for  instruc-  j 

tion.  j 

Salaries  and  wages 

Salaries,  etc 

"Wages \ 

Eent,  repairs,  etc 5 

All  purposes 

Salaries  and  wages..  ] 

Collections ! 

Material  for  instruc-  [ 
tion.  j 

Rent \ 

Collections > 


15 


e  Fall  courses  occupy  four  years  each. 

/  As  this  is  only  one  of  several  departments  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  it  is  not  possible  to  make 
for  it  a  separate  financial  statement.  i 

pin  1880  the"  art  classes"  became  the  "Art  School,"  a  fund  having  been  given  for  an  art  building 
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2^ame. 


Location. 


By  whom  owned. 


By  whom  founded. 


The  Free  School  of  De- 
sign of  the  Brooklyn 
Art  Association. 

Cornell  University, 
courses  in  architecture, 
mechanic  arts,  engineer- 
ing, etc. 

Art  Students*  Leagae 


CooperTJnion  ArtSchools : 
1.  Woman's  Art  School. 


2.  The  Free  Schoolof  Art 
Ladles'  Art  Association  . . 

Society  of  Decorative  Art. 


National  Academy  of  De- 
sign-. 

School  of  Design,  Vaasar 

College. 

College  of  Fine  Arts  of 

Syracuse  ITniveraity. 

School  of  Design  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati, 


Women's    Art    Mnsenm 
Association. 


School   of  Design,  Ohio 

Mechanics'  Institute. 
Columhus  Art  School 


Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
Ithaca,  N.  X 


Toledo  University  of  Arts 
and  Trades. 


Franklin  Institute  Draw- 
ing Classes. 

Art  Classes  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts. 


New  York,  N.  Y . 


New  York,  N.Y. 

New  York,  N.Y  . 
New  York,  N.Y. 

New  York,  N.Y.. 


New  York,  N.Y 
Foughkeepsie,  N.  Y 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . . 


Cincinnati,  Ohio . . 
Columbus,  Ohio. . . 


Toledo,  Ohio. 


Stockhqlders... 
Cornell  University 


Corporation  of 

members. 


Trustees  of  Cooper 
Union. 

Tmsteea  of  Cooper 

Union. 
The  Association 


The  Society  . 


Corporation  of  Aca- 
demicians. 

Vassar  CoUese 

Syracuse   Univer- 
sity. 

City  of  Cincinnati. 


Ladies  of  Cincin- 
nati. 


The  Institute  . 


Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. . 


Columbia  Art  As- 
sociation. 


Trustees  of  Uni- 
versity. 


Franklin  Institute 

Stockholders  of  the 

academy. 


1861 
1865 

1875 


1857 
1870 


1877 


1826 
1877 
1872 


1877 


fil856 
1879 


1824^ 

1806 


Stockholders  . 


State  of   New  York 
and  Fzra  Com^lL 


Advanced  pupils  of  the 
National  Academy 
of  Design. 


Ladies  of  New  York  . 


Peter  Cooper 

Mrs.  Mary  Strongith- 
arm  Pope  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Peters  Gray. 

Sixladies  of  New  York 
City. 


Artists  of  New  York. 

The  trustees 

Syracuse  University. 
City  of  Cincinnati 


An  associationof 
women. 


By   the   directors  of 

Jjastitute. 
Art  Association 


JessupW.  Scott,  Susan 
Scott,  and  William 
Kaymond. 


Franklin  Institute . , 
71  citizens , 


a  Full  courses  occupy  four  years  each,  b  The  Sibley  College  of  Mechanic  Arts  has  an  endowment 
fund  of  $30,000.  The  other  courses  are  wholly  maintained  from  the  general  fund  of  the  Univsrsitv 
c  Derived  from  endowment  of  $150,000,  and  from  rents  of  Cooper  Union  Building ;  whole  income  for 
1878,  $41,628.79  j  expenditure,  $44,965.26.  d  All  expenses  pertaining  to  the  occupation  of  the  building 
are  included  in  the  general  expenses  of  the  Cooper  Union. 
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Purpose  of  institn- 

tiOD. 


'H-S 


9  o 
<1 


Income  for  last  year. 


Amount. 


Source. 


Expenditure  for  last  year. 


Amount. 


Object. 


10 


11 


Encouragement  of 
art  and  artists. 

Instruction  in  archi- 
tecture, mechanic 
arts,  engineering, 
etc.  a 

To  afford  facilities 
for  high  art  train- 
ing and  promote 
fellowship  among 
artists. 

To  f  urni  sh  to  women 

&ee  instruction  in 

the  arts  of  design. 

Advancement     o  f 

science  and  art. 
To  advance  the  in- 
terests of  women 
artists    and    art 
students. 
Exhibition  and  sale 
of    artistic    and 
decorative  work, 
and  to  afford  Iraiu- 
ing    in    many 
branches  of  artis- 
tic and  decorative 
industries. 
To  advance  art  by 
public    exhibi- 
tions and  free  art 
schools. 
For  instruction  in 
drawing,  painting, 
and  modeling. 
To   afford  instruc- 
tion in  all  the  fine 
arts,  a 
To  teach  painting, 
8cnl]pture,     and 
carving,   and  for 
improvement    in 
the  industrial  arts. 
Topromoteinterest 
in  the  application 
of  art  to  industry, 
and  ultimately  to 
establish  an   art 
museum. 
Advancement      of 

science  and  art. 
To  provide  art  in- 
struction  at  the 
least  possible  cost 
to  students. 
To  promote  knowl- 
edge in  the  arts 
and   trades,    and 
their  related  sci- 
ences. 
The  promotion  of 
themechanicarts. 
To  educate  students 
of  art. 


Municipal  grant, 
All  other  sources 


(&) 


$5,  000 


$15,  015  00 


11,  000  00 


50  00 
637  33 


:       940  00 

718  50 

[39,622  33 


>109  500 


8,  400  00 


6, 160  00 
3,  637  42 


3,  626  39 


/1, 971  I 


250, 000 


1,000 


All  sources. 


$15, 015  00< 


All  sources.. 


Cooper   Union 
revennes.c 

Cooper   Union 

revenues. 
Annual  fees  of 

members. 

Donations 

Other  sources.. - 


Members*  di^es.. 

Donations 

Sales,  commis- 
sions, etc. 

Endowment  and 
exhibitions. 


10,  835  37 
9,  841  00 


167  49 
530  00 

50  00 

3, 106  00 
{  16,  743  74 
■    12, 491  72 

4,  060  66 


All  sources.. 


Endowment. - 
All  other  sources 


Members'  dues, 
donations,  etc. 


{ 


7,  900  00 
245  00 


7, 100  00 
2,  697  42 


1,  000  00 
1,  000  00 


980  00 


All  sources. 


\        175  88 
1, 785  00 


I 


fl'2,231  66 


Salaries  and  wages ... 
Exhibitions,   schools, 
etc. 

Salaries 

Material  for  instruc- 
tion. 

Salaries  and  wages . . . ") 

Rent,  etc I 

Collections S 

Material  for  instruc- 
tion. J 


Salaries  d  . 


Salaries,  etc. 


Wages,  etc. 
Kent 


Material  for  instmc-} 

tion.  I 

Rent ! 

Salaries  and  wages...  J> 

Cost   of  material  for  I 

manufacture.  | 

All  other  expenses.-  -  J 

Exhibitions,     schools,. 
etc. 


Salaries  and  wages. 
Material  for  instruc- 
tion. 


■\ 


Salaries  and  wages. . . 
Rents,  etc 


Salaries  and  wages. . 
Kent,  etc 


Teachers'  salaries ? 

Sundries  for  school . . .  j 
Salaries,  etc 


Allpnrposes- 


I 


e  Xhe  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute  was  founded  in  1828.  /The  rent  of  rooms  was  also  donated,  g  This 
is  directly  for  schools ;  much  of  the  necessary  expense  is  included  in  the  general  expenses  of  the 
academy. 
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Name. 

Location. 

By  whom  owned. 

1 

1 

By  -whom  founded. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

33 

Philadelphia    School  of» 
Design  for  Women.       5 

ThePennsylTaniaMnaeum 
and  School  of  Industrial 
Art. 

Pittsburgh  School  of  De- 1 
sign  for  Women.           i 

Ehode  Island  School  of  I 
Design.                          i 

Art  School  of  the  Wash- 
ington Art  Club. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.... 

Providence,  K.  I. . 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  corporation  . . 
Trnsteea 

1847 
1876 

1865 

1877 
1879 

Mrs.  Sarah  Peter 

Citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Citizens  of  Pittsburgh 

Women's  Centennial 
Commission. 

The  Art  Club      

35 

36 

^7 

The  corporation  . . 

The  association.. - 
The  Art  Club 

a  The  statement  of  income  and  expense  of  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for  Women  is  for  the 
year  beginning  Jannarj  1, 1881. 
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§ . 

ji 

gr3 

Income  for  last  year. 

Expenditure  for  last  year. 

Purpose  of  inatitn- 
tion. 

Amonnt. 

Source. 

Amount. 

Object. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

lO 

11 

("Tliorousliindus- 
<     trial  art  educa- 
(     tion  for  women. 

$5,  000 

f  «$6, 527  00 

3, 000  00 

i       5,  050  00 

[    12,  000  1  0 
6953  00 

(      1, 250  00 
X      2, 138  71 

r      120  00 

20i)  00 

300  00 

3, 600  00 

Tuition  fees 

State  grant 

Donations 

$6,408  42 
3,  875  78 
22,421  25 

1,  786  11 
3, 002  46 

(       164  10 
<        750  00 
(    1,  960  00 

4,200  00 1 
800  00  , 
800  00  f 
200  00  J 

Salaries  and  wages  .  - 1 
Other  school  expenses 
Improvements  to  > 
school  building.        1 
Interest  charges.         J 
Maintenance  of  schools . 

Material ) 

Kent,  etc > 

Salaries  and  wages  . .  ) 

Salaries  and  wages. . . 
Kent 

Collections ■ 

Material  for  instruc. 
tion.  0 

33 

The    development 
of  art  industries 
by  thorougli  in- 
struction  in  in- 
dustrial art. 

Education  in  art 

Tuition  fees  .... 

Donations 

All  other  sources 

Interest  on  fund . 

Donations 

Members' dues.. 
Other  sources- .  - 

34 

35 

36 

^7 

T 

""  Instruction  of  art- 
isans in  indus- 
trial   art,   also 
the  systematic 
training  of  stu- 
dents in  the  fine 
arts. 

Dstruct^on  in  draw- 

!•    2, 000 

ing  and  painting. 

6  For  general  income  and  expenditure,  see  items  in  table  of  museums,    o  A  :aige  amount  of  material 
was  loaned  or  given,  amounting  in  value  to  $2,000. 
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Kame. 


FiincipaL 


.1 


•a 


as 


^a 


Conditions  of  attendance. 


Age. 


Other. 


m 


13 


14 


15 


16 


ir 


School  of  Design  of  the 
San  Francisco  Art  As- 
Bociation. 


Yale  School  of  the  Fine 

Arts. 

Illinois  Indastrial  Uni- 
versity. 


Art  Schools  of  Chicago 
Academy  of  Design. 

Art  Schools  of  Chicago 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

Decorative  Art  Society, 
Inatrnctlon  Depart- 
ment. 

Maryland  Institnte 
Schools  of  Art  and 
Design. 

1.  Night    School   of 

Design. 

2.  Day  School  of  Art 

and  Design. 


Lowell  School  of  Practi- 
cal   Design,    Boston, 

Mass. 
Massachusetts  Institnte 
of  Technology,  depart- 
ment of  architecture. 

Massachnsetts  Normal 
Art  School. 


-School  of  Drawing  and 
Fainting,  Museum  of 
Fine    Arts,    Boston, 


Art  School  of  Smith 
College. 

Drawing  Classes  of  the 
Springfield  Art  Asso- 
ciation. . 

"Worcester  County  Free 
Institute  of  Industrial 
Science. 

Saint  Louis  School  of 
Fine  Arts,  "Washington 
TTniversity. 


J.  K.  Martin,  assifitant 
secretary  of  associa- 
tion; Virgil  Will- 
iams, director  of 
school. 

Prof.  John  F.  Weir, 
director. 

S.  H.  Peahody,  PH.D., 
LL.D.,  president  of 
university;  Prof. 
Peter  Boos,  in  charge 
of  School  of  Art  and 
Design. 

J.  C.  Cochrane,  presi- 
dent; Enoch  iloot, 
corresponding  sec'y. 

N.  H.  Carpenter,  sec- 
retary. 

J.  J.  Jackson,  secre- 
tary ;  Hugh  Newell, 
director. 

tTames  H.  Bond,  presi- 
dent; Carroll  Spence, 
chairman  committee 
on  schools. 

Hugh  Newell,  princi- 
pal. 

Hugh  Newell,  princi- 


a$225, 000 


14  years 


Over  15. 


A  satisfactory  ex- 
amination and 
tuition  fees. 


Open  to  all  stu- 
dents of  the  uni- 
versity. 


10 


75, 000 


Charles  Kastner . 


Theodore  M.  Clark, 
A.  B.,  professor  of 
architecture. 

Prof.  "Walter   Smith, 
State  art  director; 
'  Albert  H.  Munsell, 
curator. 


"W.  P.  P.  Longfellow, 
sec'y;  Otto  Grund- 
mann  and  F.  Crown- 
inshield,  instructors. 

J.  H.  Niemeyer 


Membership  in  in- 
stitute. 
Tuition  fees 


16  years 


Over  16. 


30,000 


17  years 


Charles  Bill,  corre- 
sponding secretary 
association ;  Willis 
S.  Adams,  instructor. 

Prof.  C.  O.  Thompson. . 


Prof.  Halsey  C.  Ives, 
director. 


105, 000 


cl20, OOO 


16  years 


13 


Proficiency  in  free 
hand  drawing, 
etc 

Satisfactory  exam- 
ination. 


Proficiency  in  ele- 
aaentary  draw- 
ing. 


Besponsible  refer- 
ence and  regular 
attendance. 

Open  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  college. 
Payment   of  tui- 
tion fees. 


Satisfactory  exam- 
ination. 


a  Site  estimated  at  $25,000  in  addition. 

&The  public  is  admitted  to  these  lectures  on  the  payment  of  50  oeni»  admission  fee.  There  are  also 
weekly  lectures  to  students  throughout  the  year  in  each  department.  The  students  are  admitted  to 
all  lectures  free. 

cSite  valued  at  $19,000  in  addition. 
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1 

Lectures  delivered. 

Branclies  of  instruction. 

Number. 

Subject. 

18 

19 

30 

HI 

Drawing  and  painting 

$72,  $90 

$100 

Free  to  uni- 
versity stu- 
dents, c 

Scouraes 

Daily* 

2courses 

Anatomy,  perspective,  colori 
etc. 

On  topics  directly  related  to 
current  work  of  the  school. 

History  of  architecture,  tes- 
thetios,  perspectiv  e,  princi- 
ples of  design  and  decora- 

1 

Drawing,  painting,  perffpective,  anat- 
omy, architectare,  life  school,  his- 
tory, and  theory  of  art. 

Drawing,  water  colors,  wood  carving, 
clay  modelling,   architecture,  his- 
tory and  principles  of  art. 

2 
1     3 

4 

Drawing,  painting,  perspective,  ar- 
tistic anatomy,  and  life  school. 

$25  per  term 

of  12  weeks. 

$10per  course, 

24  lessons. 

Icourse 

Artistic  anatomy,  $10  per 
course  of  20  lectures. 

5 

painting,  theory  of  design,  and  art 
needlework. 

$3  and  mem- 
bers' fees. 
$25 

7 

architectural  drawing:. 

Free  hand  drawing,  drawing  from 
the  antique  and  from  the  draped 
model,  painting  in  oil  and  water 
colors,  design  and  modelling. 

Practical  designing  for  textile  fabrics 

Weekly 

Perspective,    ornamental 
drawing,  and  decoration. 

-8 

$200 
(d) 

$90 

$40 

$4  per  month 
for  drawing, 

$5  per  month 
for  painting. 

(e> 

$80 

Series  on  perspective,  shad- 
ows, ornaments,   composi- 
tion, and  the  history  and 
theory  of  architecture. 

Architecture  and   building 
construction,     machine 
drawing,  geometric  draw- 
ing, perspective/  anatomy, 
sculpture,  historic  schools 
of  painting,  laws  of  orna- 
ment, etc. 

Anatomy,  history  and  theory 
of  art,  architecture,  mythol- 
ogy,   costumes,    shades, 
shadows,  and  perspective. 

Courses  on  architecture,  per- 
spective, and  anatomy. 

Eelating  to  art;  free  to  mem- 
bers. 

9 

ural  drawing,  with  the  history,  the- 
ory, and  science  of  practical  archi- 
tecture. 
Industrial  drawing,  machine  diaw- 
iug,    ship    draughting,  painting, 
modelling,    designing,     anatomy, 
sculpture,  and  figure  painting  from 
the  antique  and  life. 

Charcoal  and  crayon  drawing  and 
painting  from  the  antique  and  from 

Several  courses 

150, 4  or  5  each 
week. 

10 

11 

4 

/  coloring  etc. 

f  F^  eehand,  mechanical,  and  architect- 
'     ural  drawing,  painting,  wood  carv- 
•  • /^        ing,  and  modelling. 

!■( 

36 

Art  history  and  kindred  sub- 
jects ;    free  to  the  public. 
Class  lectures  to  the  stu- 
dents each  week. 

15 

c  Except  for  higher  drawing  and  painting ;  fee  for  these,  $10  per  term  and  $10  incidentals. 

d  Free  to  citizens  of  Massachusetts ;  $50  per  annum  to  others. 

«  Free  to  student*  of  Worcester  County  and  to  23  State  students  j  $150  per  annum  to  others. 
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Name. 

Principal. 

1 

o 

i 

1 

» 

■s 

1 

■fi 

Conditions  of  attendance. 

Age. 

Other. 

1 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

ir 

16 

MancheBter  Art  Asso- 
ciation. 

Therree  School  of  De- 
sign of  tlie  BrooHyn 
Art  Association. 

CornellTJniversity, 
courses  in  architect- 
ure, mechanic  arts, 
engineering,  etc; 

Art  Students'  League, 
New  Xork. 

Cooper  Union  Art 
Schools,  New  York. 

1.  Worn  au's  Art 

School. 

2.  The  Free  School 

of  Science  and 
Art  (drawing 
classes), 
ladies'  Art  Associa- 
tion, New  York,  N.Y. 

Society  of  Decorative 
Art,  New  York. 

National  Academy  of 
Design,  New  York. 

School  of  Design,  Vas- 
sar  College. 

School  of  Fine  Arts  of 
SyracusetTniversity. 

School  of  Design  of  the 
University  ofCinoin- 
nati. 

Women'sArtMuseum 
Association. 

School  of  Design,  Ohio 
Hechanics'Institute. 

Columbus  Art  School, 
CohimDus,  Ohi^- 

Tolbdo  University  of 
Alts  and  Trades. 
Franklin   Institute 
D -a wing   Classes, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

H.  W.  Herrick,  presi- 
dent i  F.  B.  Eaton, 
secretary. 

E.  M.Lowe,  secretary 
association;   Greorge 
0.  Annable,    princi- 
pal. 

And'wD.  White,  ll.d., 
president    univers- 
ity; Prof.  Charles 
Babcook,dean  of  Col- 
lege of  Architecture. 

"W.  St.  J.  Harper,  pres- 
ident. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Zachos,  cu- 
rator. 

3 

Membership 

Desireforimprove- 
ment. 

Satisfactory  exam- 
ination. 

Membership  or  sat- 
isfactory exami- 
nation. 

17 

$125,  000 
a30,000 

18 
19 

11 

4 

16 

20 

6630,  OOO 

700 

7 
8 

4 

4 

4 

4 

6 

8 

16  to  35 
Over  15. 

Kesponsible  refer- 
ence as  to  char- 
acter, etc. 

Letter  of  recom- 
mendation. 

Membership 

Satisfactory  exam- 
ination. 

Proficiency  in  ele- 
mentary drawing. 
Satisfactory  exam- 
ination. 

Satisfactory  exam- 
ination. 

Eesponsible  refer- 
ence. 

Payment   of    tui- 
tion. 

George  W.  Plympton, 
A.  M.,  director. 

Miss  M.  AUason,  cor- 
responding secret'y ; 

Miss  Alice  Donlevy, 
chairman  committee 
on  classes. 

Mrs.Wm.T.Blodgett, 
president;  Mrs.Fred- 
eric  E.  Jones,  secre- 
tary. 

L.  B.Wilmarth,K.A., 
director. 

Prof.  Henry  Van  In- 
gen. 

Prof.  George  F.  Com- 
fort, dean. 

Thomas  S.  Noble, 
principal ;  Thorn  a  a 
Vickers,  rector  of 
university. 

Mrs.  B.  "W.  Perry, 
president  of  associ- 
ation. 

JshnB.Heich 

21 

22 

23 

*250,  000 

2 

24 

16 

25 

2fi 

14  years. 

27 

3 

28 

?,» 

W.  S.  Goodnongh,  di- 
rector. 

Charles  J.  Shipley 

2 

Payment    of    tui- 
tion. 

30 

V 

IsaaoNorris,  H.  D.,  sec- 
retary of  Institute ; 
Philip  Pister,  M.  E., 
director  of  drawing 
classes. 

3 

a  Talue  of  Sibley  College  building. 
b  Cost  of  building ;  present  estimated  value  of  building  and  site,  $2,000,000. 

<j  An  afternoon  pay  class  meets  jE)yra^2eef»fWeft^)S^#8#y¥®ir  30  lessons ;  also,  lessons  in  notterv 
painting,  $3  per  course.  ^  ■' 
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Branches  of  instmotion. 


■sj 


Lectures  delivered. 


liTumber. 


Subject. 


IS 


19 


30 


31 


Free  liand,  mecliamcal,  and  arcMtect- 
ural  drawing. 

Drawing  from  the  antique ;  sketching 
and  paiating. 

Free  hand,  mechanical,  architectural 

drawing,  etc. 


Drawing  from  the  antique,  and  draw- 
ing and  painting  from  the  nude  and 
draped  model ;  masses  in  perspective, 
composition,  sketching,  portrait  and 
still-life  painting,  modelling,  and  ar- 
tistic anatomy. 


Free. 


$75 


From  $25  to 
$70  for  mem- 
bers,  and 
from  $30  to 
$125  for  nout 
members. 


Daily . 


2  courses. 


Architecture,  engineering, 
mechanic  arts,  etc. 


Perspective  and  artistic 
anatomy. 


Drawing,  painting,  engraving,  photog- 
raphy, and  normal  art  instruction. 

Free  hand,  mechanical,  and  architect- 
ural drawing,  drawing  from  life  and 
cast,  clay  modelling,  etc. 

Figure  painting  and  drawing;  paint- 
ing in  oil  and  water  colors,  and  deco- 
rative art,  painting  on  porcelain, 
dealguing  for  embroidery,  and  em- 
broidery. 

Painting  on  china  and  silk,  art  needle- 
work. 


Antique  and  life  schools,   school  of 

painting,  anatomy,  and  perapectiye. 

Drawing,  painting,  and  modelling 


Freec- 


3  courses., 


Anatomy,  history  of  art, 
and  perspective. 


Free. 


Essays  on  art,  especially  as 
ajiplied  to  decoration. 


Architecture,  painting,  engraving, 
etching,  free  hand  drawing,  model- 
ling, and  photography. 

Sculpture,  painting,  drawing,  design- 
ing, wood  carving,  tile  and  chma 
painting,  enamelling,  etc. 


Charcoal  drawing,  modelling  in  clay, 
painting  in  water  colors,  china  paint- 
ing, and  embroidery. 

Free  hand,  mechanical,  and  architect-- 
ural  drawing,  desiring,  modelling 
in  clay,  and  industrial  geometry. 

Free  hand  and  mechanical  drawing, 
wood  carving,  art  needlework,  paint- 
ing in  water  color,  oil,  and  on  china, 
landscape  and  figure  sketch  class. 


$100 
100 


Free  to  citi- 
zens; to  oth- 
ers: night 
classes,  $15; 
day  classes, 
$30. 

$15  to  $18  for 
12  lessons. 


Several  courses 
12  courses  . 

Weekly 


Annual  course  on  art  sub- 
jects ;  free. 

Anatomy,  perspective,  laws 
of  ornament,  and  history 
of  the  fine  arts. 

iEsthetics,  history  of  fine 
arts,  mythology,  archceol- 
ogy,  and  art  literature; 
early  American  art. 

Artistic  anatomy 


)to$42 


Occasional.. 


On  the  immediate  subjects 
of  study. 


Mechanical,  architectural,  and  topo- 
graphical drawing,  both  free  hand 
and  instrumental. 


e$5,  $10 


Semiweekly  .. 


Science  and  mechanic  arts. 


d"With  site.  ePer  term  of  32  lessons  each. 
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Name. 

Principal. 

1 

.a 
"S 

1 

.s 

1 

1 

IZi 

Conditions  of  attendance. 

Age. 

Other. 

1 

la 

13 

14 

IS 

16 

17 

Art  classes  of  ilie  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts. 

Philadelphia  School  of 
Design  for  Women. 

The  Pennsylvania  "Mu- 
senm  and  School  of  In- 
dustrial Art. 

Pittsburgh   School  of 
Design  for  Women. 

Pliode  Island  School  of 
Design. 

Art  School  of  the  Wash- 
ington Alt  Clnb. 

Thomas  Eakins 

Miss  E.  C  r  0  a  s  a  ale, 
principal ;  F.O.Horst- 
mann,  secretary. 

L.  W.  Miller,  princi- 
pal;    Dalton    Dorr, 
secretary. 

Annie  W.  Henderson. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Doyle, 
secretary. 

E.  C.  Messer 

a$475,000 
100,000 

17 
3 

5 

8 

12 
3 

Proficiency  in  ele- 
mentary' art  stu- 
dies. 

Satisfactory  refer- 
ence, payment  of 
tuition,  and  dally 
attendance. 

Satisfactory  refer- 
ence and  progress. 

Payment  of  tnition 
fees  and  regnlar 
attendance. 

Satisfactory  refer- 
ence. 

33 

Si 

13  years. 
15  years. 

'?fi 

4 
2 

12  years. 

^1 

a  With  site,  valae  of  which,  is  estimated  at  $75,000. 
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' 

■s 

1 

a 
<1 

Lectnres  delivered. 

Branches  of  instruction. 

Number. 

Subject. 

18 

19 

30 

31 

Drawing,  painting,  and  modelling  the 
human   figure  irom  casts  and  from 
liTing  models ;  instruction  is  given 
in  anatomy;    also,  in  composition, 
chiaro  oscuro,  color,  perspective,  etc. 

Thorough   courses  in  the  industrial 

>Free 

$10 

$18  per  term 
of  18  weeks. 

$30,  $50 

$6,  $20  per 
term  of  4 
months,  b 

$8   and   $10 
per  month 
for  daily 
lessons. 

{                   1 
Weekly 

3  courses 

"Weekly 

15 

Artistic  anatomy ? 

Perspective 5 

Comparative  anatomy,  his- 
tory of  ornament,  archi- 
tecture, decorative  art, 
color,  perspective,  etc. 

Analysis  of  form  as  applied 
to  industrial  art. 

Perspective  geometry 

dents  and  members. 

32 
33 

Drawing   and  painting  from  models, 
casts,  draperies,  and  still  life;  plane 
and  descriptive  geometry;   projec- 
tions, with  their  appUoation  to  ma- 
chine drawing  and  to  hnilding  con- 
struction ;    shadows;     perspective; 
modelling  and    casting;    historical 
ornament  and  original  design. 

34 
35 

Mechanical  drawing  in  allitshranches, 
drawing  from  the  antique  and  life, 
anatomy,  botany,  geometry,  perspec- 
tive, painting  in  oU  and  water  color, 
art  needle  work,  designing. 

Drawing,  painting,  and  life  school 

36 
37 

b  Per  term  of  32  lessons  each. 
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Name  and  looation. 

• 

§ 

i 
II 

-A 

fe-S 

Number  of  pnpils. 

1 

i 

0  r- 

1 

1 

6 
■3 

1 

aa 

33 

34 

35 

26 

1 

School  of  Design,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

2 
7 
2 

75 
144 
122 

58 
84 
84 

17 
60 
41 

285 
600 
300 

?. 

3 

A- 

Ulinoia  Industrial  University,  Champaign,  111 

Art  Schools  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Design,  Chicago,  Dl , 

5 
6 

Art  Schools  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Chicago,  111. 
Art  Classes  of  Decorative  Art  Society.  Baltimore,  Md 

7 
3 

7 

i 

1 
h2 

9 
3 

1 

1 

1 

7 

...... 

8 

5 

13 

11 

9 
7 
6 

273 
47 

337 

el90 
33 
48 

171 
119 

25 
45 

123 

200 

"'25' 

118 

313 

w700 

1,227 

106 
4S0 
200 

88 
4 

337 

10 
15 
48 

32 
34 

""21' 

123 

91 

165 
43 

180 

18 



139 

85 

25 
24 



109 
.. 

250 

300 

300 

"  "456' 

180 
A  few. 

100 
412 
275 

7 

Maryland  Institute  School  of  Art  and  Design,  Baltimore,  Md. : 
1.  Night  School  of  Design 

2.  Tav  School  of  Art 

8 

g 
ifl 

Lowell  School  of  Practical  Design,  Boston,  Mass - 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Department  of  Archi- 
tecture, Boston,  Mass. 

11 
1?, 

School  of  Drawing  and  Painting,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

13 
14 
15 

16 

17 

Drawing  Classes  of  the  Springfield  Art  Association,  Sprhig- 
fleld,  Mass. 

"Worcester  County  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science,  Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

St.  Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Washineton  University,  St 
Louis,  Men. 

Manchester  Ait  Association,  Manchester,  N.  H 

The  Free  School  of  Design  of  the  Brooklyn  Art  Association, 
Brooklyn,  N.  T.  g 

Cornell  University,  courses  in  architecture,  mechanic  arts,  en- 
gineering, etc.,  Ithaca,  N.  T. 

Art  Students'  League,  New  York,  N.  T '. 

18 

1,075 

A  few. 

307 

9,9 

121 

1,227 

6 

"126" 

192 
700 

20 

Cooper  Union  Art  Schools,  New  Tork,  N.  T. : 

2.  The  Free  School  of  Art 

ai 

Ladies' Art  Association,  New  York,  N.  T 

100 

480 

80 

"""142' 
600 

W, 

Society  of  Decorative  Aft,  New  York,  N.  Y 

23 

National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York,  N.  Y 

a  Under  '  Casts  of  sculpture  "  only  casts  of  statues  and  husts,  life  size  or  heroic,  are  enumerated. 

&  Under  "Other  casts"  are  included  all  statuettes,  parts  of  human  figure  and  all  casts  of  foliage 
architectural  ornaments,  etc.,  for  use  of  students  in  drawing.  ' 

o40  original  oil  studies  by  distinguished  students  of  the  ficole  des  Beaux-Arts,  Paris. 

d  150  of  these  are  the  set  of  architectural  casts  made  by  Christian  Lehr,  of  Berlin  ■  there  are  also 
490  medallions,  100  Braun's  autotypes  of  old  masters,  and  a  large  colleotion  of  chromo-iithcranhs  and 
photographs.  '^    *^ 

e  10  teachers  from  State  Normal  School  attend  every  Saturday. 

/7  of  the  oasts  are  of  statues ;  the  school  has  also  37  modern  paintings,  2,000  photcTaphs  litho- 
graphs, etc.,  and  a  set  of  drawings  given  by  the  Life  School  of  Paris.  o    ^    < 

ff  There  are  many  hundred  samples  of  foreign  and  domestic  textile  fabrics  and  wall  paper 

h  The  mathematical  and  scientific  instruction  is  given  by  other  professors  in  the  institute 

i  Most  of  this  colleotion  of  architectural  casts  has  been  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

j  77  additional  drawhigs  from  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  96  lecture  diagrams,  3,665  photooraphs  35 
specimens  of  stained  glass,  32  architectural  models,  and  many  specimens  of  tiles  terracotta  etc  ' 

ft  Pupils  have  access  to  the  collections  of  the  museum.  '  ' 

1 1  life-size  anatomical  figure  and  21  parts  of  figures. 

m  The  college  has  37  modern  oil  paintings  and  1,200  Braun's  autotypes  of  old  masters  arranged  un- 
der the  different  schools  of  painting.  Forty  fine  engravings,  framed,  adorn  the  public  rooms  and 
halls  of  the  college.  An  art  building,  the  gift  of  Winthrop  flillyer,  esq.,  of  Northampton,  Mass.  was 
completed  in  1882.  In  this  are  to  be  placed  a  large  collection  of  casts  ordered  from  Europe  with  other 
works  of  art.    Class  rooms  and  studios  are  in  this  building. 
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Material  provided ;  number  of— 

Prizes  awarded. 

1 

■s 

l 

8 

g 

s 

ES 

1 

i 
1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

in 

^fame. 

37 

38 

29 

30 

31 

33 

33 

34 

35 

49 
147 
189 

126 

127 

d261 

4  sets. 
(») 
50 

Many 

Many 

50 

Many. 

325 

A  few. 

A  few 
30 

2 
1 

2  sold  medals,  for  exoellenoe  in 

drawing  and  painting. 
For  excellence  in   drawing   and 

painting. 

Annual 

Annual 

Annual 

1 

2 

50 

17 

A  few 
A  few 

Many 

Many 

A  few 

130 

Semiannual. 

>i 

Many 
50 

Many 
Many 

7 

Peabody  prizes,  3  of  $100  each,  and 
4  of  $50. 

Annual...  1 
J 

/20 

V 

Many 

Annual 

Annual 

Annual 

Annual 

R 

25 

1746 

150 
165 

164 
38 

190 

180 

pSl 
S25 

168 

10 

650 

Many 

32 

170 
222 

A  few 

975 
1,600 

j810 

13 
20 

2 

Prizes  given  by  Boston  Society  of 
Architects,  $50  each  in  books. 

9 

1ft 

£38 

Tl 

138 

(m) 

1' 

8 

Twice  a  year. 

n 

12 

Many 

oMany 

A  few 
(« 

50 

Many 
Many 

Many. 

A  few. 
100 

1,375 

Many 
Many 

K 

60 

Annual 

Semiannual. 
Annual 

IS 

11 

ift 

r2G 

17 

7 

200 
rAfew 
Many 

1-8 

22 

Annual 

Annual  - . . 

It 

100 

A  few 
Many 

Many 

Many. 
Many. 

16 
5 

For  complete  series  of  drawings  in 
normal  class,  drawing  from  cast, 
from  still  life,  ornamental  draw- 
ing, portrait  drawing,  and  wood 
engraving. 

For  architectural,  oast,  object,  and 
mechanical  drawing. 

20 

Occasional . . 
Occasional . . 
Annual 

""I 

Afe-w 

(J/) 

99 

160 

500 

4 

Suydam  meda  Is,  silver  and  bronze, 
life  school ;  Elliott  medals,  silver 
and  bronze,  antique  school. 

''? 

nStatistics  of  attendance  for  year  ending  December  31, 1881. 

o900  photograplia  in  glasa  slides  to  be  used  witb  stereopticon,  very  complete  in  arcMtectural  exam- 
ples. 

p  50  are  statuett-es ;  groups  by  Kogers. 

g  Tliere  is  also  a  painting  class  of  17,  five  of  whom  are  ladies,  which  meets  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
evenings  to  paint  from  draped  model. 

r  13  are  statues. 

8  12  full  size  "masks,"  4  small  "  busts  ";  remainder  "parts  of  figure."  Also  a  full  set  of  Kensington 
casts  of  fruit,  flowers,  foliage,  etc. 

t  Full  set  of  Walter  Smith's  models  for  elementary  drawing.  , 

u  A  collection  of  1,390  photographs,  mostly  architectural. 

V  The  League  has  acollection  of  drawings  in  color  studies  by  art  students  of  Eoyal  Academy,  London, 
!Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts,  Paris,  and  Koyal  Academy,  Mnnioh ;  also  many  photographs  of  drawings  in 
Louvre  and  other  museums,  and  of  works  of  modern  painters.    • 

w  295  0  f  these  were  in  the  pay  drawing  class,  90  in  pay  class  for  pottery  painting ;  there  were  also  45 
pupils  in  free  scIiogI  of  wood  engraving. 

X  The  association  owns  a  small  collection  of  china ;  other  materials  for  the  use  of  students,  such  as 
books  on  art,  porcelain,  laces,  embroideries,  paintings,  etc.,  are  freely  loaned  by  members  as  the  occa- 
sion demands. 

y  The  Society  of  Decorative  Art  owns  a  very  large  and  valuable  collection  of  designs  for  art  needle 
work. 
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Table  I. — Statiatics  of  inatitutions  affording  curt  instruciionf 


Name  and  location. 


-I 

O  CO 


Nmnber  of  pnpils. 


.9 

to 

Si 


23 


33 


34 


33 


36 


School  of  Design,  Taasar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  T 

College  of  Kne  Arts  of  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  T-. 
School  of  Design  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 

"Women's  Art  Museum  Association 

School  of  Design,  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute 

Columbus  Art  School,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Toledo  University  of  Arts  and  Trades,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Franklin  Institute  Drawing  Classes,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Art  Classes  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts, 

Philadeljihia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for  Women,  Philadelphia,  Pa . . . 


The  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh  School  of  Design  for  Women,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


12 


41 

fU 
312 

203 
280 
219 


10 
105 


21 


41 

34 

207 

203 

'ios 


12 


Bhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Providence,  E.  I. 
Art  School,  Washington,  D.C 


116 
235 

249 

65 
122 
195 

75 


52 

9 

118 

24 


101 
249 


113 

77 
51 


545 

150 

&100 


250 
1,000 


(t Under  "Casts  of  sculpture "  only  casts  of  statues  and  busts,  life  size  or  heroic,  are  enumerat«d. 

b Under  "Other  casts"  are  included  all  statuettes,  parts  of  human  figure,  and  all  casts  of  foliage, 
architectural  ornaments,  etc.,  for  use  of  students  in  drawing.  '^ 

c  4  are  statues. 

d  7  are  reductions  of  antique  statues. 

e  Set  of  62  large  diagrams  for  illustrating  architecture  j  also  2,000  Brann's  autotypes,  and  many 
other  photographs. 

/  The  total  number  of  students  in  this  department  is  163 ;  109  of  these  are  in  the  musical  classes  only. 

g  Also  a  large  collection  of  photographs. 
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Material  provided;  number  of— 

Prizes  awarded. 

it 

1 

B 
1^ 

f 
■s 

1 

1 

3 

j 

be 

f 

1 

I^ame. 

ar 

38 

39 

30 

31 

33 

33 

34 

33 

<sa 

die 

62 
{222 

A  few 

Many 

S6 

A^w 

Annnal 

Annual 

Annnal 

t* 

1 

A  few 

A  few. 

*"» 

15 

A  few 

.... 

Gold  and  silver  medals  and  dlplo- 

■?« 

A  few 

A  few 

A  few 

Many 

310 

07 

9 

3  gold,  3  silver,  and  3  bronze  medals . 

Annual 

Annual 

?R 

g 

'»• 

30 

Many 

A  few 

Many. 
i50,000 

Many. 

Many. 
mAfew 
Many 

600 
200 

1,000 

Many 
A  few 

Annual 

R1 

184 

103 
290 

as 

160 
A  few 

1 
4 

$100  for  best  painting  by  a  lady  of 
Philadelphia. 

One  scholarship  and  3  gold  medals, 
1  for  best  desi  gns,  1  for  best  illns- 
trations,  1  for  greatest  progress 
and  for  regular  attendance. 

B?" 

70 

Annnal 

Annual 

Annnal 

Annual . . . 


31 

3 

ISO 
A  few 
2  sets 
A  few 

50 
Many 

34 

49 

n36 

6 
6 

1  gold,  3  silver,  2  bronze  medals  for 
best  work. 

Silver  medals  for  best  work  in  dif- 
ferent departments. 



3ff 

AStndents  have  aocesB  to  public  library,  in  wliich  are  nearly  4,000  Tolumes  of  art  books. 

iil  of  these  are  reduced  nguree  and  busts. 

^'!N'ine  reproductions  of  ancient  armor,  15  oil  paintings,  and  48  autotypes. 

£  Also  200  Braun's  autotypes,  150  photographs,  a  manikin,  and  colored  anatomical  caste.    Student* 
have  access  to  the  art  collections  of  the  academy. 

I  The  pupils  and  all  other  art  students  have  access  to  the  collections  in  Memorial  Hall. 
m  Also  a  large  number  of  Braun's  autotypes. 
n  Six  of  the  casts  are  statues. 

S.  Ex.  209 26 
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Table  II. Statistics  for  1881-^82;  from  replies  to  inquiries 

MUSEUMS 


Name  of  muaenm.a 


Location. 


By  whom  owned. 


Art  Gallery,  Wads  worth  Athenenm.. 

Art  GoUectioDS,  Connecticut  Mnseam 
of  Indastrial  Art. 

Art  Collections,  Tale  School  of  Fine 
Arts,  Yale  College,  b 

Art  Grallery,  Illinois  Industrial  Uni- 
versity. 

Art  Collections,  Loaisiana  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Museum  of  Maryland  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

Art  Grallery,  Peabody  Institute 

Art  Grallery,  Amherst  College 

Fine  Arts  Department  of  the  Public 
Library. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts  b 

Art  Collections,  Smith  College 

Essex  Institute,  Fine  Arts  Depart- 
ment. 

Museum  of  Art  and  History,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  "Washington 
University. 

Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy 

Art  Collections,  Cornell  University. . . 
Art  Collections,  Lenox  Library 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art& 

Museum  and  Gallery  of  Art  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society. 

Permanent  Art  Collections  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design,  b 


Art  Gallery,  Tassar  College  . 


Hartford,  Conn  . . . 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  Haven,  Conn 
Champaign,  Hi  . . . 
Baton  Houge,  La. . 
Baltimore,  Md 


Baltimore,  Md  . . 

Amherst,  Mass  . 


Stockholders . 


Trustees  . 


Boston,  Mass  . 


Corporation  of  Yale  College.. 

Illinois  Industrial  University  ■ 

State  of  Louisiana 

Maryland  Historical  Society.. 

Tinstees  of  Peabody  Institute 
Amherst  College 

City  of  Boston 


Boston,  Mass  . 


Trustees  . 


1842 

1876 

C1825 
1874 

1851 

1844 

1857 
1874 

1852 
1870 


Northampton,  Mass 
Salem,  Mass 


Ann  Arbor  . . . 
St.  Louis,  Mo  . 


Trustees 

EsBfcx  Institute  Corporation.. 

University  of  Michigan 


1875 

/1848 


■Washington  University 1879 


Art  Museum,  Syracuse  University 

Museum  of  the  Western  Reserve  and 
Northern  Ohio  Historical  Society. 

Art  Collections  of  Pennsylvania  Mu- 
seum and  School  of  Industrial  Art. 

Collection  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
PennsylvaDia. 

Permanent  Art  Collections  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  b 

Art  Collection  of  the  Kedwood  Library 
and  AthensBum. 

Park  Gallery  of  Art,  University  of  ? 
Vermont.  5 

Athenfeum  Art  Gallery 

Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art 


Buffalo,  N.Y 

Ithaca,  N.Y 

New  York,  N.Y... 

New  York,  N.  Y  , . . 

New  York,  N.Y... 

New  York,  X.  Y  . . . 


Poughkeepsie,  X.  Y . 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

Cleveland,  Ohio  .. 


Philadelpliia,  Pa... 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . . . 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . . . 

Newport,  K.  I 


Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy  . 


Cornell  University 

Trustees  of  Lenox  Library  y. 


Corporation  of  Metropolitan 

Museum  of  Art. 
New  York  Historical  Society 

Corporation  of  Academicians  - 


Vaasar  College 

Syracuse  University  , 
Trustees 


Trustees 

Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Stockholders 


Burlington,  Yt 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vt , . 
"Washington,  D.C-. 


The  Company  of  the  Redwood  Jfcl859 
Library  and  Athenseum. 


University  of  Vermont. 
Board  of  five  trustees. . 
Board  of  nine  trustees . . 


1862 

1865 
1870 

1870 

1804^ 
1826 


1864 


1873 
1867 


1824 
1805 


1873 

1875 
1869 


a  In  all  instances  in  which  the  art  museum  forms  a  department  of  some  other  institation  the  statis- 
tics given  refer  exclusively  to  the  art  museum  or  art  school. 

6  In  addition  to  its  own,  the  museum  exhibits  important  loan  collections. 

c  Date  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Trumbull  paintings. 

d  No  money  is  spent  in  this  dei>artment ;  its  iDcrease  comes  solely  from  gifts. 

e  The  city  of  Boston  gave  the  site  of  the  building  to  the  trustees  of  the  museum  on  oondition  that  the 
museum  should  he  opened  free  to  the  public  four  davs  in  each  month, 

/Art  collection  in  1870.  ^.    .,.        ,,       ^  ^.  ,,^ 
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made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education /or  this  Report. 
OF  ART. 


Income  for  last  year. 

Expenditure  for  last  year. 

By  whom  founded. 

Amount. 

Source. 

Amount. 

Object. 

a 

6 

r 

8 

9 

lO 

Fromvisitors 
only. 

Donations 

Other  sources... 

Admission  fees  . 

1 

others. 

W.  F.  Blake  and  citizens 
of  Connecticut. 

Corporation  of  Tale  Col- 
lege. 

Money  raised  and  expend- 
ed by  President  Gregory. 



«86,000 

C     $250  00 
\       60O  00 

(     $500  00 

<       250  00 

(       250  00 

700  00 

120  00 

"TOages ) 

Eepairs,  etc  ....  S 

CoUections J 

Salary  of  curator  . 

Collections 

2 

9 

4 

<\ 

sity. 

fl 

9,200  00 
2,125  00 

Colleotions 

Collections 

T 

Money  raised  and  expend- 
ed by  Prof.  B.  H.  Mather. 

(d) 

2, 125  00 

Donations 

8 

f  6,  570  83 
J    5,  397  42 

1,  050  00 

8,  000  00 
200  00 

(■Endowment 

Admission  fees, 
i     etc. 
G-r.iy  collection 
fund. 

Donations 

Donations     and 
other  sources. 

']    8,  082  65 
1    6, 124  54 
f  «,734  17 
J    1,  205  80 

8,  000  00 
200  00 

Salaries*  wages) 

Eepairs,  etc 1 

Collections ( 

Gray  collection .  J 

Collections 

Colleotions,  etc  .  - . 

10 

11 

Essex  Historical  and  Nat- 
ural History  Societies. 

12 
11 

by  Prof.  H.  S.  Frieze. 

27,  250  00 
4, 100  00 

Donations 

All  sources 

(   6,  400  00 
i       640  00 
I  15,  000  00 
C       416  00 
\    1, 180  00 

Salaries  &  wages  ) 

Eepairs i 

Collections ) 

Salaries, etc...  . 
Eent,  repairs,6tc 

14 

Citizens  of  Buffalo 

32, 000 

15 

16 

17 

f 12,  500  00 
<   4,  448  00 
I   2,  638  00 

State  grant 

Members'  dues  . 
All  other  sources 

?  20,  500  00 
(  3, 400  00 

Salaries  &  wages  ! 
Eepairs,  etc 3 

18 

Egbert  Benson,  John  Pin- 
tard,  and  nine  others. 

19 

50,  000 
50,000 

Endowment,  do- 
nations, exhi- 
hitions,  and  fel- 
lows'subscrip- 
tions. 

Endowment 

?0 

300  00 

Eeframing  water 
colors. 

?1 

n 

Members  of  Cleveland  Li- 
brary Association. 

Citizens  and  antboritiea  of 
Pennsylvania  and  of  city 
of  Philadelphia  i. 

10,  300 

1 

43,  700 
70, 000 

1,  085  00 

5    7,  236  20 
511,777  18 

Endowment 

Donations 

All  other  sources 

Hembers'  dues  . 

Endowment,  sub- 
scriptions,   ex- 
hibitions, etc. 

i,  076  00 

(   5,  063  09 
<    1,835  08 
i  1,466  30 

Current  expenses. 

Salaries  &  wages  ) 

Eepairs,  etc V 

Collections ) 

23 
24 

Seventy-one  citizens  

C.  B.  King,  Edward  King, 
and  citizens  of  Newport 
R.L 

tin 

OT 

475  00 

All  sources 

(       310  00 
)        76  OO 

Paintings ? 

Marbles i 

«8 

Horace  Fairbanks    

?A 

50 

q  Library  incorporated  1870.    Art  collections  opened  to  the  public  In  1877. 

ABy  collections  of  pictures  and  art  books  which  cost  $20,000.  One  endowment  is  a  "history,  art, 
and  cabinet  fund." 

i  This  museum  occupies  the  memorial  building  erected  in  Fairmount  Park,  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000,  and 
used  as  the  main  art  building  of  the  Ce.itennial  Exhibition  in  1876. 

ii:  Library  founded  in  1730. 
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APPEMDIX   ^. 


PAPERS 

CONKBCTED  WITH 

EARLY  EFFORTS  TO  INTRODUCE  THE  STDDY  OF  DRAWING 

AS  A   BBANCH   OF 

POPULAR  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES; 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  SIMILAR  EFFORTS  IN  ENGLAND,  BEFORE  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SOUTH  KENSINGTON : 


I. — Introduction. 

II. — Rembrandt  Feale's  "  Graphics."    Philadelphia,  1845. 
III. — Minifie's  Maryland  Institute  Addresses.    Baltimore,  Md.,  1852. 
IV. — Dwight's  art  articles  in  Barnard's  American  Journal  •£  Edacation,  1857. 

V. — Superintendent  Philbrick's  report.  Boston,  1871. 
VI. — Some  English  examples,  including  a  brief  history  of  the  efforts  made  by  Ben- 
jamin Robert  Haydon  to  promote  education  in  art,  in  Great  Britain,  from  1804 
to  1846 :  with  the  criticism  by  Mr.  John  Sparkes,  in  1874,  on  the  erroneous 
methods  of  training  in  art  then  inculcated  by  the  authorities  of  South  Ken. 
sington. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION. 


The  papers  here  grouped  illustrate  the  eflforts  made  from  time  to  time, 
during  the  present  century,  to  inaugurate  the  fceacliing  of  elementary 
drawing,  industrial  art,  and  some  instruction  in  simple  industries  in  the 
public  schools.  Eeferences  to  these  papers  are  found  in  the  notes  to  the 
historical  chapter  of  this  Report  preliminary  to  the  extended  account, 
in  succeeding  chapters,  of  the  successful  experiment  inaugurated  by  the 
coming  of  Walter  Smith  to  Massachusetts.  The  account  of  the  con- 
temporary efforts  made  in  England,  serve  to  show  that  the  difficulties 
and  delays  experienced  here  were  not  peculiar  to  Americans. 

These  papers*  comprise  extracts  from  The  manual  for  drawing  in  public 
schools  published  by  Rembrandt  Peale,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1845 ;  from 
the  lectures  by  Mr.  Minifie  to  the  pupils  of  the  Maryland  Institute,  Bal- 
timore, in  1852 ;  from  the  articles  on  The  importance  of  art  as  a  branch 
of  education,  by  M.  A.  Dwight,  reprinted  from  Barnard's  American 
Journal  of  Education,  in  1857,  and  the  Report  by  City  Superintendent 
Philbrick,  of  Boston,  in  1871,  in  which  last,  is  given  a  concise  history  of 
the  development  of  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts  from  the  earliest 
date  of  their  establishment  by  law.  The  account  of  Haydon's  persis- 
tent efforts  in  England,  with  the  extracts  from  his  biographies  and  his 
writings,  taken  in  connection  with  the  like  efforts  of  Mr.  Peale,  are  of 
value  as  showing  how  clearly  these  artists,  recognised  the  need  and  the 
possibility  of  the  art  education  of  the  people :  while  the  protest  uttered 
in  1874  by  Mr.  John  Sparkes,  head  master  of  the  Government  Art  School 
in  Lambeth,  against  the  errors  then  existing  in  the  methods  of  art 
training  as  practiced  in  the  South  Kensington  schools,  emphatically 
confirms  the  statement  made  by  the  foregoing  writers  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  drawing  from  the  human  figure. 

The  extracts  from  Peale's  "  Graphics,"  inserted  to  show  the  purpose 
and  plan  of  the  instruction  which  half  a  century  ago  this  distinguished 
artist  and  public-spirited  citizen  so  labored  to  introduce  in  the  public 
schools  of  Philadelphia,  as  recited  at  length  in  the  body  of  this  report, 
find  a  fitting  preface  in  the  following  interesting  announcement  of  Rem- 
brandt Peale's  forthcoming  book  for  teaching  drawing,  which  appeared 
about  1834,  in  the  second  volume  of  Dunlop's  History  of  the  Arts  of 
Design  (a  work  in  two  volumes  and  now  out  of  print).  This  work,  which 
in  its  plan  bears  some  resemblance  to  Vasari's  Lives  of  the  Painters, 
takes  up  the  biographies  of  the  American  artists,  seriatim.    In  the 

*  While,  in  the  papers  quoted  in  the  Appendices  to  this  Report,  all  the  original 
cross-heads  and  sub-titles  have  been  retained,  and  the  punctuation  and  orthography 
of  the  different  authors  preserved,  so  far  as  is  permitted  by  the  printers,  I  have  in- 
serted cross-heads  freely  when,  for  any  reason,  thev  seemed  desirable. 

"     I.  EDWARDS  CLARKE, 

Md.  Art  Report. 
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biography  of  Eembrandt  Peale  occurs  the  following  reference  to  the 
work  in  question : 

The  ever-active  mind  of  this  gentleman  leads  him  to  exertions  honorable  to  him 
self  and  beneficial  to  mankind.  He  is  now  about  to  publish  in  New  York  a  book  on 
the  principles  of  drawing,  with  illustrations,  and  he  shows  the  connection  between 
drawing  and  writing,  giving  rules  which  I  have  seen.  This  work  will  entitle  him  to 
the  gratitude  of  the  public.  The  book  is  calculated  to  enable  the  student  to  instruct 
himself  in  writing  by  the  same  process  and  at  the  same  time  that  he  learns  to  draw. 
It  will  be  eminently  useful  in  schools  of  every  description.  TJhe  author  has  displayed 
great  knowledge  and  much  thought  on  the  subject.  The  transition  from  drawing  to 
writing  is  finely  pointed  out  and  illustrated,  and  the  work  must  be  extremely  nsefol. 
I  hope  it  may  be  adopted  in  our  schools,  and  thus  the  ingenious  author  remunerated. 
(Vol.  II,  page  58.) 
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II.-PEALE'S  "GRAPHICS. 


The  volume  is  divided  into  books,  each  preceded  by  a  few  introduc- 
tory pages,  while  the  first  seventeen  pages  are  occupied  by  a  general 
introduction,  comprising,  also,  directions  for  a  series  of  "manual  exer- 
cises for  the  education  of  the  eye,"  and  a  few  elementary  definitions  of 
geometrical  figures.  The  following  extracts  are  mostly  taken  from  the 
several  introductions. 

The  simple  geometrical  forms,  perspective,  irregular  curves  and  com- 
plex forms,  map  drawing,  and  the  drawing  of  the  human  features,  are 
taught  in  course.  The  forms  of  written  letters  are  analyzed  and  writ- 
ing is  thus  taught  scientifically  as  drawing.  The  volume  of  1866,  from 
which  these  extracts  are  copied,  contains  only  four  books  and  two  extra 
pages  of  illustrated  platesj  while,  in  the  copy  of  1854,  referred  to  in 
the  first  chapter  of  this  Eeport,  there  is  a  fifth  book  entitled  "Drawing 
applied  to  writing,"  comprising  31  pages,  with  7  additional  pages  of 
plates.  In  this  edition  each  chapter  is  supplemented  by  several  pages 
of  engraved  plates  illustrating  the  topics  treated,  in  all,  41  pages  of 
plates;  the  whole  forming  a  very  complete  handbook.  The  extracts  on 
"  Drawing  applied  to  writing,"  at  the  close  of  these  quotations,  are  frouL 
this  volume. 

EXTRACT  PROM  INTRODUCTION. 

*  *  *  Graphics,  the  art  of  accurate  delineation,  auxiliary  to  writing  and  ge- 
ography, teaches  the  essential  principles  of  drawing,  which,  as  a  universal  language, 
instantly  intelligible  to  every  eye  and  understanding,  is  the  guide  and  foundation  of 
much  useful  knowledge. 

Even  in  the  process  of  its  acquisition,  it  is  of  signal  benefit,  by  inducing  habits  of 
attention,  observation,  comparison,  order,  and  precision ;  learning  one  thing  at  a  time,, 
and  that  perfectly,  before  leaving  it  to  begin  another.  It  is  manifest  that  whilst  th& 
eye  is  instructed  to  analyze  the  component  parts  of  all  forms,  the  hand  may  be  trained 
to  accuracy  in  demonstrating  the  truths  of  vision.  Hence,  every  child  may  be  advan- 
tageously taught  the  elements  of  drawing  in  early  life,  the  most  convenient  time,  when 
this  knowledge  can  be  most  readily  acquired. 

FIRST  BOOK  OF  DRAWING. 

Drawing,  the  natural  and  universal  language  of  man,  should  be  cultivated  as  the 
first  guide  to  all  that  can  be  done  by  hand,  and  taught  in  every  school,  as  prelimi- 
nary to  all  other  instruction ;  as  it  affords  the  best  early  occupation  of  children,  and 
lays  the  foundation  of  knowledge  in  accuracy  of  perception  and  habits  of  order  and 
precision  ;  besides  its  moral  influence  on  the  minds  of  youth  and  its  ultimate  advan- 
tages in  every  business  of  life. 

Nothing  has  been  wanting  but  a  simple  grammar  of  its  principles,  to  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  every  child,  with  directions  that  any  parent  or  teacher  of  ordinary  capac- 
ity, whether  previously  acquainted  with  drawing  or  not,  could  explain  and  superin- 
tend, and  thus  himself  more  perfectly  learn  what  he  is  teaching.  The  experience  of 
fifty  years  in  Europe  and  America  has  enabled  the  author  of  this  work  to  effect  so  de- 
sirable an  object,  and  to  witness  its  successful  operation. 

*  Graphics,  the  Art  of  Accurate  Delineation,  a  system  of  School  Exercise  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Eye  and  the  Training  of  the  Hand  as  auxiliary  to  Writing,  Geography, 
and  Drawing.  By  Rembrandt  Peale.  Try.  "  Nothing  is  denied  to  well-directed  In- 
dustry." E.  C.  &  J.  Biddle,  Philadelphia,  1866.  pp.  105.  [Copyrighted  by  Rem- 
brandt Pealo,  1845.  ] 
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It  is  now  manifest  that  every  one  who  can  learn  to  write  is  capable  of  learning  to 
draw;  and  that  every  one  should  know  how  to  dravr  that  can  find  advantage  in  writing. 
Whilst  it  furnishes  the  first  and  most  agreeable  occupation  to  young  persons  by  the 
■cultivation  of  the  eye  in  accuracy  of  vision,  it  prepares  them  not  only  for  the  cor- 
rect and  easy  acquisition  of  writing,  but  renders  the  study  of  geography,  geometry, 
•  and  other  branches  of  knowledge  more  simple  an^l  effective;  and  finally  enables  them 
to  see,  to  know,  to  direct,  and  to  do,  every  thing  correctly  that  depends  on  form. 

Drawing  is  the  most  useful  of  the  arts,  because  it  is  their  handmaid  in  arranging 
and  defining  their  purposes ;  instantly  rendering  intelligible  detaUs  that  -would  be 
obscure,  and  gratifying  the  sentiment  of  taste,  by  giving  to  objects  of  manufacture 
not  only  accuracy,  but  the  attractive  forms  of  elegance.  The  language  of  form  from 
the  hand  of  the  draughtsman  becomes  the  law  and  guide  of  the  workman.  The  rudest 
materials  are  rendered  precious  by  its  influence,  and  almost  every  occupation  in  Ufe 
presents  occasions  for  its  service.  Its  utility  is  universally  acknowledged,  and  every 
child  exhibits  its  power  to  invite  attention,  and  its  efficacy  in  conveying  instruction. 
Hence  its  extensive  employment  in  modern  books  of  education  and  science. 

WRITING  BUT  A  FORM  OP  DRAWING. 

Writing  is  little  else  than  drawing  the  forms  of  letters ;  drawing  is  little  more  than 
writing  the  forms  of  objects.  Every  one  that  can  learn  to  write  is  capable  of  learn- 
ing to  draw,  and  every  one  should  know  how  to  draw  that  can  find  advantage  in 
writing.  Writing  is  of  so  much  importance  that  Its  correct  attainment  is  worthy  of 
every  effort;  but  no  effort  can  be  so  effectual  as  one  that  follows  a  well-grounded 
study  of  principles,  which  are  the  foundation  of  that  as  well  as  many  other  arts.  It 
is  time  enough  then  to  commence  writing.  Children  are  usually  put  to  writing  too 
young.  They  cannot  begin  to  draw  too  soon;  and  they  should  not  be  permitted  to 
learn  to  write  until  they  are  prepared  for  it  by  an  elementary  course  of  drawing. 

The  art  of  writing,  to  be  taught  consistently  with  nature,  ought  to  be  treated  as 
subordinate  to  that  of  drawing,  and  to  all  its  preparatory  acquirements.  Writing 
itself  is  a  sort  of  linear  drawing,  and  that  of  stated  forms,  from  which  no  arbitrary  or 
fancrful  deviation  is  (or  should  be)  permitted.  The  practice  of  writing,  when  acquired 
previous  to,  and  independent  of,-  drawing,  spoils  the  hand  and  mars  its  freedom  by 
confining  it  to  a  few  peculiar  forms  ou  a  contracted  scale,  instead  of  cultivating  in  it 
a  general  ability  for  all  forms. 

Another  reason  why  drawing  ought  to  be  taiight  before  writing  is  that  by  the  pre- 
vious acquirement  of  drawing  the  formation  of  the  letters  is  greatly  facilitated,  and 
all  that  time  is  saved  which  children  generally  spend  in  correcting  bad  habits  con- 
tracted by  a  long  practice  of  bad  writing,  and  substituting  a  good  hand  for  the  mis- 
shaped and  incorrect  characters  to  which  they  have  been  for  years  accustomed. 

But  of  all  the  arguments  that  may  be  urged  on  this  subject,  the  most  important  is 
that  the  child  should  learn  to  do  everything  in  perfection  from  the  beginning,  which 
he  will  not  be  able  to  do  in  writing,  unless  this  acqu  irement  be  built  upon  an  elemen- 
tary course  of  drawing.* 

DRAWING  TENDS  TO  ACCURACY. 

Professor  Leiber,  in  recommending  drawing  as  an  essential  part  of  education,  quotes 
Goethe,  who  remarks  that  those  who  draw  well  have  more  distinct  conceptions  of  what 
they  see,  and  explain  their  views  with  more  certainty  and  effect ;  he  therefore  deems 
it  an  object  of  the  greatest  importance  to  cultivate'  in  young  persons,  by  means  of 
drawing,  a  facility  and  accuracy  in  discriminating  the  characteristic  forms  of  objects 
at  first  sight ;  and  adds,  that  persons  who  never  see  attentively,  and  whose  eyes  con- 
vey but  dim  images  to  the  mind,  never  become  good  observers,  and  seldom  close 
reasoncrs;  nor  does  their  memory  long  retain  those  ill-defined  images  and  superficial 
impressions. 

He  also  quotes  the  expression  of  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Girard  College,  who 
says,  "Drawing  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  option  of  a  scholar;  a  child  must  leara 
to  draw  as  it  must  Itarn  to  write." 

DRAWING  CAN  BE  TAUGHT  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  BY  THE   REGULAR  TEACHERS. 

The  arrangement  of  progressive  lessons  in  this  First  Book  of  Grammar  of  Drawing 
is  the  result  of  the  author's  long  experience,  demonstrated  in  the  Central  High  School 
of  Philadelphia,  where  the  most  ample  opportunity  was  found  to  adapt  them  to  the 
capacity  of  every  one,  and  to  inspire  the  confidence  with  which  he  offers  them  for 
more  general  use,  as  the  certain  means  of  acquiring  accuracy  and  facility  in  the  arts 
of  drawing  and  writing. 

*  Pestalozzi. 
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Any  teacher  of  ordinary  capacity,  but  more  especially  teachers  of  rifenmanship,  can 
effectively  superiatend  this  branch  of  education;  and  the  more  bo  if  they  will  them- 
selves practise  the  lesson  as  little  in  advance  of  their  pupils,  so  as  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  each  rule  and  to  judge  promptly  of  the  pupil's  efforts. 

Some  of  the  most  obvious  principles  of  geometry  are  employed  la  teaching  the  ele- 
ments of  drawing;  but  they  are  used  entirely  with  reference  to  the  off-hand  practice 
of  the  art,  which  requires  the  compass  in  the  eye.  Abstract  propositions  and  need- 
less technical  phraseology  are  avoided,  leaving  obvious  things  to  explain  themselves 
or  to  be  explained  by  the  teacher,  instead  of  employing  tedious  demonstrations  and 
bewildering  letters  of  reference. 

Let  it  be  remarked,  that  however  simple  and  elementary  this  course  of  instructoni 
may  appear,  it  comprises  every  principle  in  the  art,  and  is  not  only  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  young  beginner  who  would  learn  to  draw,  but  equally  important  to  be 
understood  by  every  one  who  has  already  practised  drawing  without  the  assistance 
of  rules  which  are  essential  to  insure  correctness.     *     *     (Pages  19-23). 

DIRECTIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 

1.  The  graphics  are  sufficient  for  self  Instruction  in  linear  drawing,  if  the  student 
can  read  with  attention ;  if  not,  the  teacher,  with  the  book  in  hand,  should  see  that 
each  lesson  is  studied  according  to  its  intention,  and  practiced  with  facility  before 
proceeding  to  another.     Bead  the  directions  in  pages  6  and  7. 

'i.  The  purpose  of  the  first  ten  lessons  being  to  produce  squares,  the  teacher,  but 
not  the  pupil,  may  use  a  card  to  examine  and  show  whether  the  lines  and  squares 
are  true.  Tbas  study  must  be  continued  until  squares  can  be  readily  drawn  on  any 
oblique  line. 

3.  The  great  purpose  of  all  the  lessons  from  11  to  19  being  to  acquire  facility  in 
copying  the  direction  of  lines,  the  pupil  may  test  his  drawing  by  the  rule,  as  ex- 
plained in  lesson  11,  page  12.  Irregular  triangles  should  be  drawn,  by  or  for  the 
pupil,  in  different  directions  and  proportions,  for  hina  to  copy  of  larger  size.  He 
should  define  them,  regular  or  irregular,  as  in  lessons  14  and  15.  A  regular  triangle, 
if  cut  out  in  paper,  may  be  folded  in  two  equal  parts,  the  crease  (corresponding  with 
the  dotted  lines)  meeting  the  base  line  at  right  angles.  In  all  cases  of  right  angle 
the  teacher  can  show,  by  the  corner  of  his  dard,  if  correct  or  not. 

4.  The  lessons  from  20  to  25  being  the  study  of  circles,  the  teacher  should  require 
the  pupil  to  endeavor  to  point  out  his  own  faults,  and  to  know  the  purpose  of  each 
figure  in  its  entire  form,  or  in  segments  of  it,  by  referring  to  the  printed  description. 

5.  In  lessons  26,  27,  and  28,  the  pupil's  attention  must  be  directed  to  perceive  how 
these  ellipses,  or  elongated  curves,  differ  from  the  circle — the  longitudinal  segments 
of  them  being  flattened  bows,  either  regular  or  irregular. 

6.  In  lessons  29  to  32  the  pupil,  must  be  questioned  on  the  curves  or  bows,  whether 
regular  or  irregular,  and  the  direction  of  the  triangular  lines,  or  triangularly  situated 
dots,  by  which  they  may  be  defined. 

7.  In  lessons  33  to  36  it  is  only  requisite  to  know  whether  the  pupil,  in  copying 
them,  pays  attention  to  their  general  character  as  squares,  oblongs,  triangles,  circles, 
ovals,  and  their  sections,  and  the  direction  of  the  lines  and  relative  direction  of  parts. 

The  observance  of  the  pupil  and  the  teacher  being  thus  far  trained,  all  the  succeed- 
ing lessons  in  the  graphics  being  founded  on  these  first  principles,  and  chiefly  of 
direction,  triangle,  and  bow,  require  no  other  aid  than  is  afforded  in  the  description 
of  each  lesson.  The  chief  attention  of  the  teacher,  or  superintendent,  is  to  see  that 
«ach  pupi  I  studies  one  lesson  at  a  time  correctly,  and  the  whole  progressively.   (Page  24. ) 

SECOND  BOOK  OF  DRAWING. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE   EYE. 

As  oral  language  depends  on  education  of  the  ear  to  discriminate  sounds,  before 
the  tongue  can  pronounce  them  correctly,  so  the  art  of  drawing  requires  the  educa- 
tion of  the  eye  to  discriminate  forms  before  the  hand  cau  imitate  them  with  precis- 
ion ;  but  as  the  education  of  the  ear,  to  understand  sounds,  is  of  greater  importance 
than  even  the  power  lo  speak  or  imitate  them  ;  so  the  education  of  the  eye,  to  im- 
prove its  capacity  for  the  enjoyment  of  sight,  the  beneficent  gift  of  heaven,  is  more  to 
be  appreciated  than  even  the  skill  of  drawiug,  the  language  of  the  eye,  in  its  most 
useful  applications.  In  early  life,  therefore,  as  it  is  the  first  purpose  of  education  to 
cultivate  the  ear  by  the  most  correct  utterance  of  sounds,  it  should  be  esteemed  of 
equal  importance  to  cultivate  the  eye  by  the  exact  analysis  and  delineation  of  forms; 
not  only  for  its  collateral  aid  iu  writing  and  other  branches  of  education,  and  its  ac- 
knowledged utility  in  every  manufacture  and  situation  in  life,  but  also  for  its  con- 
stant influence  in  the  cause  of  morals,  by  its  refinement  of  the  public  taste,  and  the 
variety  of  occupation  it  affords. 
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•  APPLICATION   or   FIRST  PRINCIPLES. 

The  rudiments  or  grammar  of  the  art,  furnishing  the  first  training  of  the  eye,  should 
be  well  understood,  and  the  examples,  by  frequent  repetition,  be  readily  imitated,  be- 
fore the  further  employment  and  practical  application  of  the  principles  can  be  advan- 
tageously attempted.  Although  the  young  student  may  bo  impatient  to  advance  to 
the  delineation  of  pictorial  objects,  this  is  not  the  immediate  purpose  of  our  studies, 
and  even  if  it  were,  it  could  not  be  so  soon  and  so  perfectly  accomplished  by  any  other 
process.  To  see  and  to  draw  correctly  and  with  facility  demands  constantly  renewed 
attention  to  the  rules  of  art,  and  frequent  attempts  to  ascertain  and  show  that  they 
are  correctly  understood. 

It  does  not  surprise  any  one  that  in  other  studies  it  is  necessary  to  become  familiar 
with  the  first  principles,  and  to  advance  by  regular  progressive  steps ;  nor  should  it 
be  deemed  less  necessary  in  the  art  of  drawing.  Every  art  requires  this  preparatory 
knowledge  and  elementary  practice ;  but  practice  not  founded  on  rule  only  confirms 
ill  habits,  which  it  is  better  not  to  acquire  than  to  be  obliged  to  change  and  reform. 
It  is  a  good  maxim  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  to  do  each  thing  well. 

Objections  to  this  apparently  slow  but  sure  process  have  been  sometimes  urged  by 
young  persons  who  have,  they  say,  already  learned  to  draw.  If  they  have  really 
learned  to  draw,  it  cannot  be  a  difficult  task  to  show  their  proficiency  by  rapidly,  yet 
correctly,  going  through  this  course.  If  this  cannot  readily  and  easily  be  done,  it  is 
a  proof  that  thoy  have  not  learned  to  draw  with  sufficient  correctness,  and  are  em- 
barrassed by  habits  of  inattention  and  inaccuracy,  arising  from  the  want  of  system  in 
their  previous  studies.  In  such  cases  it  ^as  appeared  that  when  the  student,  con- 
vinced of  his  former  error,  has  accomplished  the  regular  course  of  these  studies,  he  is 
surprised  that  he  could  have  been  contented  with  drawings  in  which  if  anything  was 
correct  it  was  only  by  accident,  or  because  it  was  deceptively  retouched  by  the 
teacher,  leaving  him  no  practical  advantage  from  an  art  which  he  had  not  mastered, 
and  could  not  apply  to  any  specific  and  useful  purpose.     (Pages  40-43.] 

#  w  «  «  #  #  *. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  PREFERABLE  TO  PRIVATE  TEACHERS  FOR  THIS  STUDY. 

However  competent  to  effect  its  purpose  be  this  or  any  other  system  of  graphics,  when 
studied  with  regularity  and  attention,  this  is  seldom  done  in  individual  and  private 
cases,  because  the  lessons  are  impatiently  hurried  through,  or  the  elementary  ones 
neglected  for  those  which  are  too  much  in  advance  to  be  fully  understood.  Hence 
the  advantange  of  making  drawing  an  early  and  necessary  branch  of  education,  espec- 
ially in  the  public  schools,  and  to  require  of  the  scholar  to  advance,  as  he  does  in 
other  studies,  according  to  the  regular  system  which  is  prescribed,  and  even  then, 
from  carelessness,  or  relying  too  much  on  his  own  genius,  he  will  sometimes  be  dis- 
posed to  disregard  a  duty  so  advantageous  to  him. 

Simple  and  few  as  the  rules  of  drawing  are  now  shown  to  be,  yet  as  they  require 
to  be  applied  to  an  infinite  variety  of  objects,  they  must  be  remembered  at  every 
operation  of  the  art,  to  be  taken  up  as  the  workman's  instruments,  and  applied  to 
ascertain  whether  the  hand  is  performing  its  duty ;  which  cannot  be  expected  if  the 
eye  relaxes  in  its  vigilance  and  the  mind  is  otherwise  occupied. 

The  young  student  is  apt  to  forget  or  neglect  them,  and  consequently  falls  into 
frequent  errors,  which  are  difficult  or  unpleasant  to  correct;  but  when,  by  the  force 
of  practice,  the  mind,  the  e>/e,  and  the  hand  all  concur  in  one  simultaneous  act,  the 
pencil  then  performs  the  duty  assigned  it,  with  a  facility  which  may  be  compared 
with  the  performance  of  a  piece  of  music,  which  seems  to  proceed  spontaneously  from 
the  fingers — the  result  of  principle  and  practice — and  with  an  accuracy  without  which 
no  beauty  of  execution  can  be  a  sufficient  qualification ;  besides,  the  teacher  cannot 
know  when  the  eye  of  the  scholar  is  sufficiently  accurate  until  he  is  assured  by 
repeated  and  varied  demonstrations.     (Pages  03,  54.) 


THIRD  BOOK  OF  DRAWING. 

INFLUENCE   OP   THE  ARTS. 

The  progress  of  refinement  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  a  civil- 
ized country.  Let  a  community  rise  but  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  mere  savage 
in  a  wigwam  or  hut,  constructed  by  his  degraded  wife ;  or  that  of  the  wandering 
Arab,  sheltered  by  no  habitation  but  his  tent,  with  no  better  friend  than  his  horse 
in  his  career  of  robbery ;  let  society  advance  but  a  little  beyond  these  conditions,  and 
the  fine  arts  have  their  commencement.     The  permanent  cottage  becomes  decorated 
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with  a  portico  of  rustic  columns,  and  its  furniture  of  useful  articles  gradually  assume 
elegance  under  the  improving  eye  of  taste. 

Who  shall  take  upon  him  to  limit  the  cultivation  of  taste  and  the  useful  applica- 
tions which  may  be  made  of  the  art  of  drawing? 

It  was  under  their  influence  that  Wedgewood  invested  his  porcelain  ware  with 
such  beautiful  forms  and  ornaments,  borrowed  from  the  classic  taste  of  Greece,  as  not 
only  to  enrich  himself,  but  to  give  celebrity  to  his  country.* 

We  shall  draw  the  line  of  distinction  between  the  useful  arts  and  what  are  called 
the  fine  arts,  which  lend  their  aid  to  render  every  useful  art  more  exact  in  its  opera- 
tion and  more  agreeable  to  that  taste  which  is  in  the  constitution  of  man,  who  is 
capable  of  admiring  the  order,  variety,  grace,  and  beauty  in  the  works  of  his  Creator, 
which,  in  their  design,  color,  light,  and  shade,  are  perceived  as  perfect  pictures  in 
the  human  eye.  It  is  a  natural  instinct  to  imitate  these  pictures.  They  are  the  lan- 
guage of  the  eye,  and  they  become  the  medium  of  universal  communication.  (Pages 
63,64.) 

«  #  «  «  J»  *  V 

THE   FEATURES. 
REASONS  FOK  DBAWINQ  THE  HUUAH  FOEM. 

It  is  agreed  among  all  professors  of  drawing  that  the  human  features  afford  the 
most  instructive  lessons  for  obtaining  accuracy  in  the  practise  of  the  art,  because 
they  comprise  the  greatest  variety  of  curves,  and,  being  well-known  objeotSj  they 
admit  of  iustantaneons  judgment  on  the  correctness  or  defects  in  the  imitation  of 
them.  This  opinion  is  so  well  established  that  even  in  the  education  of  engineers 
their  study  of  drawing  comprises  a  full  course  of  the  human  features  and  figure  as 
the  most  certain  means  of  attaining  excellence,  even  when  their  purpose  is  never  to 
draw  anything  but  machinery.     (Page  70.) 


FOURTH  BOOK  OF  DRAWING. 

DRAWING  FROM  PATTERNS  AS  PREPARATORY  TO  DRAWING  FROM   SOLID   OBJECTS. 

Whatever  to  a  casual  observer  may  seem  to  be  the  advantage  in  learning  the  art 
of  drawing  by  beginning  from  solid  objects,  it  is  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  this  can 
be  effectual  unless  the  eye  and  hand  of  the  student  be  first  trained  to  discriminate 
between  the  apparent  direction  of  those  lines  which  constitute  the  outer  and  inner 
forms  of  objects. 

If  solid  quadrangles  are  placed  square  before  him,  and  at  the  elevation  of  the  eye, 
it  is  true  he  may  soon  learn  to  imitate  the  lines  which  are  perpendicular  and  hori- 
zontal ;  but  the  moment  the  objects  or  blocks  are  placed  obliquely  below  or  above  the 
eye,  then  the  perspective  of  their  boundary  lines,  to  be  properly  imitated,  require  an 
eye  and  a  hand  that  has  heea previowsly  eultivated  to  extreme  accuracy  in  the  direction 
of  lines  and  their  analysis  by  triangular  proportion  upon  the  same  principles  as  those 
which  are  employed  in  surveying,  because  the  objects  must  be  thus  surveyed  on  a 
plane  as  if  traced  upon  a  perpendicular  sheet  of  glass  held  at  right  angles  between  the 
objects  and  the  speetator. 

Besides,  iu  examining  the  necessarily  imperfect  attempts  of  beginners  from  solid 
blocks,  when  seen  iu  perspective,  the  eye  of  the  accomplished  teacher  must  be  brought 
down  to  the  exact  station  from  which  each  pupil  has  viewed  them,  in  order  that  he 
may  compare  the  copy  with  the  model,  and  "  keep  up  a  careful  watch,  examining  the 
performances  at  every  stage,  that  there  should  be  no  carelessness."!  Unless  he  does, 
his  commendation  may  only  confirm  error. 

Whatever  success  in  drawing  from  solid  objects  a  teacher  may  display  in  his  pri- 
vate school-room,  suitably  lighted,  provide^  with  every  requisite,  and  with  a  few 
pupils  at  a  time  for  hours  together,  the  case  is  different  when  multitudes  of  scholars 
are  to  be  instructed  in  short  periods,  and  without  conveniences  ;  besides,  it  would  re- 
quire in  every  teacher  more  practical  knowledge  than  could  be  readily  procured  or 
economically  paid  for  in  this  country. 

It  does  not  admit  of  doubt  that  the  eyfe  and  hand  should  be  first  trained  to  do  what 
the  eye  and  hand  of  some  one  has  previously  done,  before  it  be  required  to  produce 
original  drawings  from  iiature,  any  more  than  that  an  excellent  style  of  writing  can 
be  acquired  without  copying  what  has  already  been  written. 

To  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  what  has  been  drawn  by  another  as  a  pattern,  it 
must  be  placed  so  as  to  be  seen  in  the  same  direction  as  the  objects  were  which  it 
represents. 
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The  common  practise  of  laying  tlie  drawing  or  print  to  be  copied  iiat  upon  the  table, 
is,  therefore,  disadvantageous  to  the  young  student.  It  is  seen  iu  a  false  angle,  and 
is  liable  to  frequent  change.  The  only  position  in  which  it  can  be  correctly  viewed 
is  erect,  exactly  iu  front,  and  still  better,  if  it  be  fixed  as  high  as  the  eye;  aa  it  then 
most  perfectly  occupies  the  place  of  the  object  which  it  represents,  and  must,  obvi- 
ously, be  imitated,  or  copied,  with  the  same  observances  in  regard  to  the  direction 
and  character  of  lines,  as  if  it  was  a  solid  object  at  a  distance  from  the  eye. 

Without  touching  the  pattern,  the  student  may  move  his  pencil  in  the  air  in  front 
of  the  drawing  or  print,  exactly  as  he  would  in  pointing  to,  in  tracing  or  imitating 
the  direction  of  lines  or  parts,  and  the  contour  of  curves  in  the  solid  or  distant  object 
itself;  and  thus  learn  how  to  produce  similar  movements  and  marks  on  his  paper. 
Thus  real  objects,  viewed  through  a  sheet  of  glass,'  may  be  accurately  traced  on  it, 
and  may,  of  course,  be  imitated  ou  paper,  exactly  as  they  might  be  marked  on  the 
glass,  in  the  exact  direction  of  every  line,  and  the  triangular  situation  of  any  three 
parts,  producing,  necessarily,  the  most  perfect  perspective. 

When  the  pupil  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  draw  from  solid  objects,  he  will  analyze 
them  as  he  would  the  drawings  from  them,  placed  erect  before  him,  by  the  application 
of  those  rules  and  eye-raeasiires  which  he  has  been  taught  in  the  study  of  graphics. 
(Pages  85-6-7.) 

FIFTH  BOOK. 

DRAWING  APPLIED  TO   WHITING. 

PBELIMINARY  REMAEK6. 

The  principles  of  drawing  applied  to  the  study  of  writing,  although  introduced  as 
the  last  book  of  graphics,  may  be  employed  at  any  period  of  the  course,  after  the  eye 
of  the  pupil  is  sufficiently  educated,  by  means  of  the  elementary  lessons,  and  that  the 
Roman  capitals  can  be  readily  and  correctly  copied.  Without  the  ability  to  do  this 
there  can  be  no  certainty  in  the  execution  of  any  line,  whether  in  drawing  or  in 
writing.  The  forms  and  proportions  of  manuscript  letters  should  then  be  carefuUy 
and  deliberately  studied  with  the  lead  pencil  to  obtain  confidence  in  the  subsequent 
use  of  the  pen,  and  the  two  studies  may  afterwards  advance  together. 

When  the  distinct  formation  of  these  letters  is  learned,  together  with  their  connec- 
tion in  words,  by  means  of  the  best  copy-slips,  as  prepared  for  schools,  the  business 
practice  of  writing  is  promoted  by  copying  select  passages  from  printed  books ;  thus 
demonstrating  that  the  student  can  habitually  execute  what  has  been  correctly 
learned.  This,  at  the  same  time,  affords  other  instruction,  and  is  the  most  effectual 
means  of  acquiring  accuracy  iu  orthography  and  punctuation,  iefore  the  scholar  can 
be  prepared  for  writing  original  compositions,  as  the  premature  practice  and  careless 
manner  of  executing  them  are  ofteu  productive  of  bad  habits,  inveterate  beyond  the 
power  of  correction. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  system  to  teach  drawing  as  auxiliary  to  writing,  and 
writing  as  a  branch  of  drawing ;  yet  if  the  student  has  already  learned  to  write  a 
good  hand,  under  a  judicious  teacher,  it  will  still  be  advantageous  to  understand  the 
application  of  the  rules  of  drawing  in  defining  any  peculiar  characters  of  writing; 
and  every  teacher  of  writing  will  find  the  proficiency  of  his  pupils  to  be  in  proportion 
to  the  accuracy  of  their  vision,  obtained  by  a  previous  knowledge  of  drawing. 


The  art  of  writing,  now  almost  as  necessary  as  speech,  and  often  a  substitute  for 
it,  it  is  generally  supposed  cannot  be  acquired  too  soon,  but  may  be  attempted  too 
soon,  without  preparatory  instruction.  At  whatever  time,  however,  it  is  deemed 
proper  to  commence  the  study,  professors  of  penmanship,  no  matter  how  much  they 
may  differ  in  their  systems,  agree  on  one  point,  that  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  some 
simple  elements;  and  most  of  them  confess  that  the  knowledge  of  the  forms  to  be 
imitated  should  precede  the  effort  to  imitate  them,  in  the  act  of  writing  t 

Writing  is  little  else  than  drawing  the  forms  of  letters.     Drawing  is  little  more 

*If  the  glass  be  coated  with  a  thin  solution  of  gum  arable  and  sugar,  it  will,  when 
dry,  receive  the  marks  of  a  black  crayon.  Shutting  one  eye,  especially  if  looking 
through  a  fixed  loop-hole  the  outlines  of  near  or  distant  objects  may  be  correctly 
traced  on  the  upright  glass.     This  is  the  principle  of  Otis's  perspective  instrument. 

tCarstarian  systems  of  penmanship,  however,  inculcate  a  different  opinion,  that 
"  It  is  very  improper  for  the  teacher  to  insist  on  the  pupils  forming  the  characters  and 
letters  with  precision  at  the  commencement,"  as  restraining  freedom  of  hand;  and 
that  "the  art  of  writing  depends  more  upon  execution  than  on  theory  or  design." 
These  are  the  natural  opinions  of  men  not  familiar  with  the  principles  of  drawing. 
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than  writing  the  forms  of  objects.  Every  one  that  can  learn  to  write  is  capable  of 
learning  to  draw  ;  and  every  one  should  know  how  to  draw  that  can  find  advantage 
in  writing.  To  attempt  to  write  before  the  eye  has  become  correct  in  the  analysis  of 
forms,  and  before  the  hand  can  obey  the  will  in  imitating  them,  is  to  labor  against 
reason  by  attempting  to  do  what  is  not  understood.  Mechanical  habits  of  motion 
cannot  compensate  for  this  want  of  knowledge,  nor  can  accident  accomplish  what 
shonld  be  acquired  by  design.  The  student  of  graphics  who  has,  in  a  sufficient  degree, 
attained  correctness  of  eye  and  readiness  of  hand,  is  capable  ?/f  applying  this  knowl- 
edge to  the  imitation  of  every  kind  of  writing,  because  he  has  studied  all  that  relates 
to  form  in  the  direction  of  lines  and  proportion  of  parts ;  and  writing  requires  nothing 
else,  except  the  production  of  continuous  strokes,  and  the  mechanical  pressure  of  the 
pen  upon  some  parts  of  the  lines  more  than  others  ;  which  may  be  readily  learned 
from  good  examples. 

"In  the  present  day,"  says  Dean,  "the  art  is  acquired  by  imitation  alone.  The 
grounds  of  it  are  but  imperfectly  unfolded  in  the  youthful  mind.  Letters  are  formed 
altogether  independent  of  rules,  or  in  a  loose,  untutored  way,  just  as  the  eye  happens 
to  light  on  the  model.  So  that  the  want  of  intellectual  aid  can  only  be  supplied  by 
the  long  practice  of  the  hand.  Thus  the  powers  of  genius  are  locked  up,  and  the 
edge  of  infant  ingenuity  is  effectually  blunted.  Few  excel,  because  few  can  imitate 
to  perfection;  and  the  knowledge  acquired  after  this  manner  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  one  pretending  to  an  acquaintance  with  geometry,  who  knows  not  a  single 
axiom  or  principle  on  which  the  science  is  founded."* 

The  best  treatises  on  penmanship  recommend  that  the  forms  of  letters  should  be 
studied  before  an  attempt  is  made  to  imitate  them ;  yet  they  seldom  seem  to  recollect 
that  to  imitate  is  to  draw  them,  and  that  their  pupils,  not  having  learned  to  draw, 
cannot  accurately  imitate  the  forms  required.  They  are  therefore  compelled  to  make 
many  efforts,  the  errors  of  which  the  teacher  is  obliged  to  point  out  in  detail ;  if  not, 
the  pages  of  their  copy-books  generally  exhibit  each  repetition  of  the  copy  worse  and 
worse,  when  it  should  be  better  than  the  previous  one;  otherwise  the  writer  should 
be  censured  for  carelessness  and  waste. 

Teachers  of  writing,  by  dint  of  application,  and  the  influence,  perhaps,  of  a  good 
taste,  having  acquired  an  elegant  style  of  execution,  nevertheless  find  it  a  difficult 
task  to  communicate  a  similar  taste  and  an  equal  spirit  of  application  to  their  numer- 
ous scholars.  If  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  drawing,  by  which  the  con- 
tour of  every  letter  may  be  analyzed  and  defined,  they  have  no  resource  but  to  induce 
their  pupils,  by  certain  positions  and  oft-repeated  efforts,  to  acquire  some  habit  of 
execution,  as  a  substitute.  As  well  might  it  be  expected  that  a  manufacturer  should 
depend  on  the  movements  of  his  fingers  and  the  position  of  his  tools,  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  forms  of  the  articles  he  is  making.  Habit*,  like  fashion,  not  founded 
on  knowledge  and  taste,  are  the  slaves  of  caprice  and  chance.  Let  the  scholar  first 
study  the  principles  of  accurate  delineation,  which  will  enable  him  to  draw  the  exact 
form  of  every  letter,!  and  he  will  soon  acquire  the  power  of  executing  them  with 
facility  as  well  as  accuracy.  However  beautifully  the  master  may  write,  and  how- 
ever elegant  the  copies  he  may  set  before  his  pupils,  their  uncertain  efforts  are  seldom 
successful,  displaying  an  awkward  imitation  of  every  vicious  peculiarity,  rather  than 
what  constitutes  the  essential  merit  of  the  copy. 

"  Nothing  can  be  done  well  without  time  and  care,  with  a  determination  to  accom- 
plish it  in  the  most  perfect  manner  ;  bearing  in  mind,  that  good  work  in  any  depart- 
ment of  science  cannot  be  done  without  extreme  thought  and  careful  movement ;  the 
most  eminent  masters  in  the  art  of  penmanship  take  great  time  and  bestow  much 
labor  on  their  own  performances,  and  any  pupil,  to  equal  them,  must  follow  in  their 
footsteps  with  an  inquiring  mind,  a  searching  eye,  and  a  carefully  moving  pen."(; 
(Pages  99-104.) 

*  Dean's  Analytical  Penmanship. 

t ' '  The  figure  of  the  letter  must  be  formed  exactly  ancording  to  his  preconceived  idea 
of  it."    Dean's  Analytical  Penmanship, 
t  Dearborn. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  MR.  MINIFIE'S  LECTURES  BEFORE   THE    MARYLAND 

INSTITUTE,* 

In  the  chapter  upon  the  historical  development  of  the  movemeat  for 
the  introduction  of  drawing  as  a  regular  branch  of  popular  education, 
-^  short  account  of  the  various  similar  efforts  and  brilliant  though  brief 
^successes  of  Mr.  Minifie,  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  follows  the  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  Mr.  Peale's  efforts  in  Philadelphia.  The  following  extracts  from 
Mr.  Minifie's  published  addresses  show  how  intimately,  in  his  judg- 
ment, this  important  study  is  related  to  the  arts  and  manufactures  of 
the  people. 

PREFACE. 

In  publishing  the  following  short  addresseri  on  drawing  and  design,  I  am  actuated 
l)y  a  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  of  editors  especially,  to  the  great 
■importance  of  introducing  this  almost  wholly  neglected  branch  of  instruction  into 
Tthe  systems  of  education  of  all  our  schools,  both  public  and  private,  the  primary  as 
■well  as  the  high  schools ;  not  as  a  mere  accessory  that  may  be  dispensed  with  at 
pleasure,  but  as  one  of  the  fundamental  branches  of  education  in  connection  with 
writing  and  arithmetic,  since  its  importance  and  usefulness  to  a  very  large  number 

of  students  can  hardly  be  considered  inferior  to  those  branches. 

'»  *  It  »  *  #  * 

The  advantages  of  drawing  and  industrial  design  to  our  manufactures  are  but 
faintly  intimated  in  the  following  pages.  The  few  statistics  presented  must  be  con- 
sidered merely  as  hints  to  attract  the  attention  of  others  more  capable  of  illustrating 
the  subject.  It  is  one  which  European  Governments  rightly  consider  to  have  very 
important  bearings  on  the  sources  of  national  wealth  and  prosperity.     '     '     * 

IMPORTANCE  OF   THE  STUDY  Oi-  INDUSTRIAI,  DESIGN. 

A  cultivation  of  the  art  of  industrial  design  would  not  only  afford  occupation  to 
large  numbers  of  draughtsmen  and  women,  but  it  would  open  many  new  branches  of 
industry,  in  which  the  designs,  although  absolutely  necessary  to  their  existence, 
■would  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  labor  connected  with  them ,  and  thus  afford  a 
constant  increase  of  profitable  employment  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent. 

We  need  have  no  fear  of  a  want  of  employment  for  art-draughtsmen  when  educated, 
as  the  present  state  of  our  manufactures  will  warrant  the  employment  of  a  large 
number,  and,  with  the  ability  to  furnish  better  designs,  ■will  come  a  demand  for  bet- 
ter and  still  better,  for  the  improvements  will  be  gradual  and  continuous. 

If  it  is  important  to  a  nation  that  it  should  manufacture  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  for  its  own  use  and  for  exportation,  it  must  surely 
■be  quite  as  important,  if  not  more  so,  to  have  those  manufactures  improved  to  the 
utmost,  so  as  to  compete  advantageously  with  other  nations  in  design  as  well  as  in 
itexture  and  cheapness. 

To  get  good  designers,  we  must  take  the  proper  means  for  educating  them:  and  if 
-we  should  make  drawing  a  branch  of  common  school  education,  we  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  selecting  those  who  evidenced  superior  talent  for  the  art,  and  at  the 
:3ametime  by  improving  the  taste  of  all  we  should  create  in  many  an  appreciation  of  the 
Jbeautiful,  and  consequently  very  much  extend  the  consumption  of  art  productions. 

A  glance  at  the  large  statistics  of  oar  importations  should  convince  the  objector  that 

•Popular  Lectures  on  Drawing  and  Design,  delivered  at  the  public  meetings  of  the 
School  of  Design  of  the  Maryland  Institute,  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  ses- 
sions of  1852-'53  and  1853-'54,  by  William  Minifie,  professor  of  drawing  in  the  school, 
author  of  a  text  book  of  mechanical  drawing,  and  an  essay  on  the  theory  of  color. 
.Baltimore.     Published  by  Wm.  Minifie,  1854.     pp.  58. 
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the  cultivation  of  this  art  is  no  trifling  matter,  but  fraught  with  grave  and  impor- 
tant consequences  to  the  rising  general  ion. 

In  all  enlightened  communities  the  public  press  must  be  considered  as  the  chief 
engine  for  efiecting  any  general  reform  or  improvement.  If  my  efforts  in  this  direction 
should  prove  sufficient  to  attract  the  favorable  action  of  its  controllers  toward  this 
movement,  then  the  object  of  this  slight  publication  will  have  been  attained. 

ADDRESS   AT   OPENING  OP   SCHOOL,  NOVEMBBK  2,  1852. 

Previous  to  organizing  the  school,  I  propose  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  value  of 
a  knowledge  of  drawing  to  all  classes  of  a  community.     *     *     * 

As  a  caption  to  my  remarks,  I  will  use  the  old  adage,  "  that  allpereons  who  can  learn 
to  write  can  also  learn  to  draw.' 

I  know  that  this  is  considered  a  fallacy  by  many  persons ;  but  with  all  due  defer- 
ence to  other  opinions,  I  still  reiterate  the  statement  that  all  who  can  learn  to  write 
can  learn  to  draw. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  say  that  all  can  learn  to  draw  equally  well,  or  that 
all  may  become  artists — very  far  from  it ;  all  who  learn  to  write  do  not  become  good 
penmen,  although  its  practise  is  generally  commenced  in  early  childhood  and  contin- 
ued through  the  whole  course  of  education. 

But  I  do  mean  to  say  that  every  person,  male  or  female,  may  acquire  sufficient  fa- 
cility in  the  use  of  the  pencil  to  render  its  practise  agreeable  as  well  as  proiitable. 

Writing  is  a  limited  style  of  drawing,  made  up  of  straight  and  curved  lines  of  mod- 
erate length.  Let  us  examine  for  a  few  moments  the  course  generally  pursued  in 
acquiring  this  art. 

In  a  popular  Course  of  Instruction,  used  very  extensively  in  our  schools,  I  found 
on  examination  that  one  page  of  the  copy  book  was  calculated  for  the  writing  or 
drawing  of  200  straight  lines,  another  page  for  straight  lines  with  a  curve  at  the 
top ;  the  next  for  the  same  number  of  straight  lines  with  a  curve  at  the  bottom. 
Let  us  suppose  that  a  boy  writes  only  ten  each  of  these  copies,  which  must  be  con- 
sidered a  very  moderate  computation,  he  would,  while  writing  them,  draw  3,000 
straight  lines,  and  4,000  straight  lines  joined  to  a  curve  ;  this,  you  will  perceive,  is  a 
viry  large  practice,  but  it  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  with  the  continued 
practice  pursued  day  after  day  and  year  after  year. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  objectors  to  the  statement  I  commenced  with,  lose 
sight  of  the  very  large  amount  of  time  spent  in  the  schools  in  this  acquirement ;  and 
tliat  if  they  could  see  the  result  of  a  tithe  of  the  same  labor  applied  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  linear  drawing,  they  would  arrive  at  a  very  different  conclusion. 

Drawing,  when  taught  early,  is  of  great  aid  to  the  acquirement  of  writing.  I  have 
been  informed  that  in  the  infant  and  primary  schools  of  Germany,  children  are  taught 
to  draw  long  before  they  commence  writing,  and  by  this  course  writing  is  acquired 
much  more  readily  and  correctly  than  by  the  general  mode  of  teaching  writing  first. 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  rational  mode  of  proceeding,  for,  in  drawing,  the 
eye  becomes  accustomed  to  judge  of  direction  and  distance,  and  the  hand  to  execute 
with  more  or  less  precision  in  accordance  with  the  judgment  so  acquired  ;  therefore, 
when  the  student  is  put  to  writing  his  first  copy,  composed  of  straight,  parallel, 
equidistant  lines  of  equal  length,  he  goes  to  work  understandingly,  and  can  at  once 
judge  if  a  line  is  incorrectly  written.  It  is  the  want  of  this  knowledge  that  renders 
it  so  difficult  for  children  to  learu  to  write,  and  its  acquirement  in  after  life  will  al- 
ways tend  to  improve  an  indifferent  penman. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  adhering  to  my  belief,  that  all  who  can  learn  to 
write  can  learn  to  draw;  and  although  it  is  like  all  other  laws,  it  has  its  exceptions, 
yet  these  exceptions  are  rare,  very  rare,  and  only  go  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the 
general  rule.     (Pages  9,  10,  11.) 

*  #  *  #  *  *  # 

WHY  ALL  PERSONS   SHOULD   LEARN  TO  DRAW. 

And  next,  I  would  say  that  every  person  ought  to  learn  to  draw  ;  for  I  can  hardly 
recognize  any  situation  in  life  in  which  drawing  would  not  be  advantageous.  I  need 
not  refer  particularly  to  the  engineer,  the  architect,  the  mechanical  draughtsman,  or 
the  surveyor,  because  these  professions  cannot  exist  without  this  acquirement.  It 
would  seem  to  be  almost  as  superfluous  to  speak  of  its  usefulness  to  persons  engaged 
in  any  of  the  indust'-ial  arts  of  life,  as  its  application  ougbt  to  be  sufficiently  ap- 
parent. 

But,  unfortunately^  popular  opinion  in  this  country  has  generally  set  down  drawing 
among  the  superfluities  of  life. 

This  opinion  is  all  wrong,  and  I  have  many  reasons  for  believing  that  public  opin- 
ion is  becoming  much  changed  in  this  respect.  Not  the  least  evidence  of  this  change 
is  the  very  large  attendanoa  here  thU  evenine  for  the^^formation  of  our  school. 
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There  is  no  mechanic  .art  in  which  drawing  is  uot  directly  applicable  to  its  profita- 
ble prosecution,  both  (o  employer  and  employed.  An  eminent  writer  on  architecture 
has  very  truly  said  "  that  one  workman  is  superior  to  another,  other  circumstances 
being  the  same,  directly  in  proportion  to  his  knowledge  of  drawing,  and  he  that  is 
ignorant  of  this  art  must  in  many  respects  be  subservient  to  others  who  have  ob- 
tained that  knowledge.  " 

Every  person  who  has  been  engaged  in  mechanical  operations  willbear  witness  to  the 
truth  of  this  statement.  In  my  own  experience  with  workmen  X  have  always  found 
that  one  who  understood  drawing  could  work  to  a  much  better  advantage  and  with 
more  ease  to  himseli'than  one  who  did  not  understand  it ;  for  bythismeans  he  hadbeen 
taught  to  think  and  see  correctly,  which  enabled  him,  by  an  examination  of  the  draw- 
ings at  the  commencement  of  his  job,  to  trace  the  progress  and  details  of  the  work 
through  the  different  stages  to  completion.  Such  a  workman  will  always  obtain 
better  wages,  a  better  class  of  work,  and  will  retain  his  sitnation  longer  if  business 
becomes  dull,  than  others  who  do  not  possess  the  same  advantages. 

Without  intelligence  the  workingman  degenerates  into  a  mere  tool  for  others  to 
nse  ;  and  he  rises  in  the  scale  of  usefulness  directly  as  his  intellect  is  cultivated. 

For  the  master  workman,  the  man  who  carries  on  any  mechanical  or  manufacturing 
business,  drawing  is  indispensable  to  his  conducting  his  business  advantageously  and 
understandingly ;  he  is  constantly  called  on  for  new  articles  or  new  patterns  In  his 
line  of  business,  perhaps  for  some  new  pitce  of  machinery  or  apparatus  to  eflfect  with 
more  economy  some  old  process,  or  to  invent  some  arrangement,  to  effect  some  new 
process  in  the  arts,  to  bring  into  use  some  newly  discovered  vegetable  or  other  nat- 
ural product;  in  fact  there  is  no  limit  to  the  calls  of  this  nature  in  the  present  day, 
which  may  emphatically  be  called  the  age  of  progress  and  invention. 

How  can  a  manufacturer  give  intelligent  instruction  to  a  machinist  for  some  new 
arrangement  of  his  machinery  without  a  diagram?  He  may  multiply  words  to  any 
extent,  but  he  cannot  be  sure  that  he  is  properly  understood ;  while  a  drawing  may 
be  a  mere  sketch,  but  to  the  practised  eye  it  conveys  the  information  desired  to  be  im- 
parted, almost  as  instantaneously  as  the  electric  flash,  and  in  many  oases  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  convey  the  same  idea  in  words. 

W  jf  #  #  «  4f  « 

Now  let  us  ask  an  intelligent  dry  goods  merchant  where  those  beautifully  flowered 
silks  or  chintzes  are  manufactured ;  he  will  tell  you  in  France.  Ask  him  why  those 
French  goods  fetch  better  prices,  and  are  in  greater  demand  than  American  or  Eng- 
lish goods  of  equal  texture ;  he  will  tell  you  it  is  because  of  the  superior  beauty  of  the 
designs,  and  the  harmonious  blending  or  contrasting  of  the  colors.  Ask  him  again, 
why  this  is  so ;  he  will  tell  you  that  the  Government  of  France  has  established  in 
Paris,  and  in  all  her  manufacturing  towns,  national  schools  of  design,  where  a  course 
of  drawing  is  taught,  as  well  as  the  study  of  the  laws  of  harmonious  coloring.  And 
this  is  true.  France  is  indebted  for  her  superiority  in  these  and  many  other  manu- 
factures, to  her  competently  educated  draughtsmen,  emanating  from  her  schools  of  de- 
sign, and  has  thus  added  a  very  important  item  to  her  sources  of  national  wealth, 
and  to  which  the  United  States  contributes  some  millions  of  dollars  annually. 


NEED  or  THOROUGH  ELEMENTARY  TRAINING. 

I  have  a  word  to  say  here  to  the  house  carpenter,  and  the  machinist :  many  of  the 
first  express  a  desire  to  learn  hand-railing  before  they  are  capable  of  executing  the 
most  simple  problem  in  geometry;  you  might  as  well  attempt  to  write  music  without 
learning  the  notes,  or  the  gamut. 

The  drawing  of  hand-railing  for  geometrical  stairs  embraces  some  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult problems  in  conic  sections,  and  which  constantly  require  the  use  of  the  earlier 
steps  in  geometry  in  carrying  out  the  different  processes. 

It  is  true  that  a  person  may  follow  out  some  definite  rule  for  finding  the  lines  with- 
out this  previous  knowledge,  but  he  would  be  groping  in  the  dark,  and  if  he  made  a 
misstep,  he  would  have  no  means  of  rectifying  it  but  by  commencing  anew — he  would 
be  like  a  man  I  have  heard  of,  who  could  copy  an  instrument  of  writing  without 
being  able  to  read,  and  consequently  the  words  would  convey  no  ideas  to  his  mind. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  machinists,  millwrights,  and  others,  who  wish  to  be  taught 
machine  drawing  without  the  necessary  preliminary  studies;  this  course  may  pro- 
duce copying  machives,  but  it  cannot  produce  draughtsmen. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  former  members  in  the  mechanical  and  architectural 
classes  continuing  in  the  same;  but  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will  all  join  the 
elementary  class  at  once,  and  go  regularly  through  the  course;  as  it  is  the  only  way 
for  you  to  become  good  draughtsmen.     *     *     *     (Opening  Address,  pages  22,  28. ) 
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ADDRESS  AT  PUBLIC   AWARD   OF   PREMIUMS,  MARCH  23,  1853. 

*  *  *  Beauty  of  design  is  now  so  generally  considered  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
elements  in  enhancing  the  price  and  consumption  of  manufactured  articles  that  the 
two  greatest  nations  of  Europe  are  spending  thousands  annually  in  the  education  of 
draugbtsmen  for  this  branch  of  art. 

France  took  the  lead  in  the  establishment  of  National  schools  of  design  ;  she  has 
reaped  and  is  still  reaping  immense  benefits  from  them  ;  her  annual  expenditure  of 
thousands  is  returned  to  her  in  millions ;  her  artists,  men  and  women,  are  thoroughly 
ed  ucated,  each  to  his  or  her  particular  branch  of  art,  and  the  world  pays  tribute  to  their 
skill  by  purchasing  their  tasteful  productions  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  those  of 
their  rivals. 

England  has  been  making  strenuous  exertions  for  several  years  past  to  recover  this 
lost  ground.  Her  National  School  of  Design  in  London,  with  its  branches  throughout 
all  her  manufacturing  disMcts,  is  fostered  and  aided  by  the  British  Government  like 
a  pot  child  ;  money  and  every  other  adjunct  necessary  to  perfect  the  system  are  freely 
bestowed  and  no  means  are  left  untried  to  bring  up  to  the  highest  standard  the  ar- 
tistic element  of  her  manufactures. 

In  this  country  we  cannot  look  for  Government  aid,  but  must  depend  entirely  on 
individual  effort  or  on  that  of  institutions  like  our  own,  and  we  shall  surely  be  left 
behind  in  the  race,  unless  those  efforts  are  patiently,  vigorously,  and  perseveringly 
pnrsued. 


ADDRESS  AT  CLOSING  OF   SCHOOL  OF   DESIGN,   APRIL  7,    1854. 

To  exhibit  to  yon  the  thorough  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  education  of 
designers,  I  propose  to  read  to  you  some  extracts  from  a  report  made  to  the  council  of 
the  Government  schools  of  design  of  Great  Britain  on  the  7th  of  October,  1845,  by 
Mr.  Poynter,  who  had  visited  France  as  a  special  agent  of  the  council,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  the  schools  of  design  in  that  country  and  reporting  on  the  course 
of  instruction  pursued,  and  on  such  other  matters  as  it  would  be  desirable  to  intro- 
duce or  avoid  in  the  English  schools.     •     •     » 

ENGLAND'S   LACK   OF   SKILLED   DESIGNERS. 

*  *  *  England,  to  protect  her  silk  manufacturers,  had,  before  1826,  prohibited 
the  importation  of  French  silks ;  but,  having  no  variety  of  patterns  to  imitate  and 
no  schools  for  the  eduoatioii  of  designers,  her  productions  were  worth  40  per  cent, 
less  in  foreign  markets  than  similar  productions,  as  to  texture,  of  the  French  looms, 
and  all  this  loss  (which,  it  mnst  be  remembered,  was  on  manufactures  whose  product 
amounted  to  millions  of  pounds  sterling')  accrued  from  the  want  of  proper  designs  ;  as 
Mr.  Ure  says  in  another  part  of  the  same  article,  that  the  machinery  of  the  English 
silk-mills  of  that  period  was  superior  to  that  of  any  other  country. 

British  statesmen  are  very  slow  to  acknowledge  inferiority  I  o  other  nations  in  any 
respect ;  but  once  recognized,  or  even  suspected,  vigorous  efforts  are  soon  made  to 
remedy  the  defect ;  hence  the  establishment  of  the  schools  of  art,  over  which  the 
council  presides. 

The  education  of  an  artist  is  progressive,  it  requires  time  and  continued  study : 
years  must  elapse  from  its  commencement  before  he  can  be  considered  capable  of  pro- 
ducing compositions  of  taste  and  beauty,  worthy  of  competing  with  others  who  have 
made  the  snbject  a  life  study. 

To  expedite  this  improvement  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  be  able  to  avail  himself 
of  the  best  course  of  instruction,  and  of  such  other  adjuncts  as  experience  only  can 
fully  develop.  To  get  the  results  of  the  experience  of  the  French  schools,  was  the 
object  of  Mr.  Poynter's  mission.     They  are  embodied  in  the  following  extracts : 

MR.  POYNTEK'S  REPORT  ON  FRENCH  SCHOOLS  OF  DESIGN. 

"The  course  of  instruction  at  Paris  is  divided  into  three  main  branches:  1st,  the 
figure  ;  2d,  ornament ;  3d,  architecture  and  geometry.  These  three  courses  of  study, 
subdivided  and  classified,  are  taught  on  alternate  days  in  the  order  named,  a  day  be- 
ing devoted  to  each. 

"The  students  are  admitted  free  of  charge,  and  no  pledge  is  required  from  them 
of  their  exclusive  devotion  to  any  branch  of  industrial  art.  To  extend  a  sound 
knowledge  of  art  in  general  is  held  to  be  the  best  mode  of  securing  a  supply  of  ar- 
tists for  industrial  purposes.    The  only  condition  to  which  pupils  are  bound  is  that, 
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if  tbey  remain  in  the  school,  Ihey  must  follow  up  the  whole  course  of  study  prescribed 
by  the  regulation.  Exceptions  are  made  in  favor  of  artisans  who  wish  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  means  afforded  by  the  school  to  increase  their  knowledge  and  improve 
their  taste. 

ART  TRAINING   OF   WOMEN  IN  PARIS. 

"  The  female  school  has  been  established  for  a  double  purpose  ;  it  is  calculated  not 
only  for  the  improvement  of  (he  arts  usually  practiced  by  females,  but  some  promi- 
nence is  given  to  the  object  of  extending  the  resources  for  the  exercise  of  female  in- 
dustry. It  is  considered  that  the  employment  open  to  females,  and  for  which  they 
may  be  qualified  by  instruction  in  the  art  of  design,  may  comprise  designing  and 
working  in  embroidery  of  every  description,  lace,  gimp,  fringe,  and  every  sort  of 
worsted  work;  designs  for  everything  relating  to  jewelry,  engraving,  and  enamelling 
in  gold  ;  fancy  works  in  card  and  paper,  and  the  patterns  for  the  papers  employed  in 
them  ;  pictorial  toys  for  children,  dissected  maps,  puzzles,  etc. ;  porcelain  paintings 
in  all  its  branches  ;  lithography  and  engraving  on  copper^nd  wood. 

"In  order  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  Government  in  this  respect,  the  course 
of  instruction  in  the  female  schools  includes  the  figure,  landscape,  animals,  flowers, 
and  ornaments. 

SIMILAR  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  FRENCH  PROVINCES. 

"  The  proviucal  •ohools  in  France  are  not  necessarily  regulated  by  that  of  Paris; 
and  a  view  of  the  system  pursued  at  Lyons,  where  the  first  of  the  provincial  schools 
has  been  carried  out  to  its  utmost  capabilities,  with  the  most  successful  result  in 
effect  upon  the  peculiar  manufactures  of  the  place,  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  with 
interest. 

"But  the  success  which  has  attended  the  school  of  Lyons  is  mainly  owing  to  the 
appreciation  of  its  importance  by  the  authorities  and  inhabitants  of  the  city  itself, 
to  the  energy  with  which  they  have  promoted  it,  and  the  liberality  with  which  they 
have  contributed  to  the  fund  for  its  support. 

DRAWING    FROM    THE    NUDE    HUMAN    FIGURE    THE    BASIS  OF    THE  TRAINING  OF  DE- 
SIGN FR8. 

"  The  present  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  school  is  as  follows  :  The  elementary 
study  of  the  figure,  drawing  the  figure  from  the  round  and  from  the  living  model. 
Hence,  the  pupils  enter  the  classes  for  drawing  and  painting  flowers,  and  after  pass- 
ing through  the  class  of  architectural  ornament,  combined  with  geometry  and  per- 
spective, finish  the  course  of  study,  which  is  obligatory  on  all  who  remain  in  the 
school,  by  a  class  of  composition  applied  to  manufactures. 

' '  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  to  perfect  the  taaie  of  designers  and  manufacturers,  for  that 
is  the  great  point  to  he  attained,  a  sort  of  inversion  of  principle  is  adopted,  beginning 
with  the  figure,  thence  passing  to  flowers,  thence  to  ornament  in  general,  so  as  to 
prepare  the  student  with  a  sound  artistical  education  for  finishing  with  the  course  of 
composition  peculiar  to  the  silk  manufactures. 

"  To  give  instruction  in  this  course  there  are  ten  professors,  including  one  for  anat- 
omy, one  for  etching,  one  for  geometry  and  perspective,  and  one  especially  for  flower- 
painting. 

"The  annual  expense  of  the  establishment  amounts  to  about  40,000  francs,  of  which 
30,000  are  supplied  by  the  city,  and  10,000  by  the  Government. 

"The  school  is  open  fivehours  every  day.  The  pupils  enter  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
and  are  required  to  be  able  to  read  and  write,  and  do  the  first  five  rules  in  arithme- 
tic ;  during  the  first  month,  they  draw  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  in  which  class 
they  shall  be  placed.  They  are  allowed  to  attend  on  trial  for  two  years,  before  being 
dismissed  for  incapacity. 

"The object  of  tbe  Government  in  supporting  the  provincial  schools,  is  to  develop 
art  in  snth  a  manner,  asfo  enable  the  pupils  in  quittingthem  to  exercise  aprofession; 
each  town  directing  the  final  studies  of  the  pupils,  more  particularly  to  the  predomi- 
nant manufacture  ;  and  the  system  upon  which  the  schools  are  worked  is  calculated 
not  only  to  direct  the  hand  and  eye  of  the  pupils,  but  also  their  taste.  For  this  re- 
sult the  study  of  the  figure  is  found,  from  practical  experience,  to  be  the  most  in- 
structive." 

We  can  perceive  from  these  extracts,  how  comparatively  small  are  the  expenditure 
and  the  means  employed,  to  effect  such  important  results  on  the  manufactures  and  ex- 
ports of  a  great  empire.  It  may,  however,  be  said  that  this  is  only  one  of  many 
schools  of  a  similar  charact(  r  distributed  through  the  different  towns  of  France  and 
therefore  only  part  of  the  means  employed  for  the  purpose.  ' 

It  is  true  that  many  other  schools  of  a  similai-  character  do  exist  in  France,  and 
the  report  which  I  have  referred  to  states  that  the  object  of  each  of  the  provincial 
schools,  is. to  direct  the  final  studies  of  the  pupils  more  particularly  to  the  predomi- 
nant manufacture  of  the  town  in  which  it  is  sitnated. 
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Lyons  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  silk  manufacture  in  the  empire,  and  the  final  studies 
of  the  pupils  in  this  school  are  directed  to  compositions  for  this  branch  of  manufact- 
ures. Doubtless  many  draftsmen  who  were  educated  at  other  schools  are  engaged 
in  designing  for  this  purpose ;  but  it  is  also  fair  1o  infer  that  many  of  the  students  of 
the  school  at  Lyons  devote  their  talent  to  other  branches  of  art,  so  that  we  may  fairly 
conclude  that  this  school  educates  sufficient  draftsmen  for  this  branch  of  art. 

It  must  also  be  talsea  into  consideration  that  the  amount  of  the  silk  manufactures 
imported  from  France  into  the  United  States  forms  but  a  small  portion  of  the  quan- 
tity manufactured  at  Lyons.  You  will  therefore  perceive  that  the  comparison  1  pro- 
pose to  make  between  the  expenditure  of  the  school  at  Lyons,  and  the  value  of  the  silk 
piece  goods  imported  from  thence  into  the  United  States,  may  be  taken  as  a  very 
equitable  comparison  between  effort  and  result. 

The  Congressional  tables  to  which  I  have  referred  show  the  amount  of  textile  fab- 
rics imported  from  France  for  one  year,  to  have  been  over  eleven  millions  of  dollars, 
seven  millions  being  for  silk  piece  goods. 

Let  us  assume  that  only  one-seventh  of  this  sura,  which  is  one  million  of  dollars, 
was  expended  in  Lyons  for  the  labor  of  the  artist.s  in  making  the  designs  for  those 
goods,  and  for  the  extra  labor  paid  the  artisans  for  carrying  them  into  execution ;  we 
will  also  assume  this  amount  to  be  the  total  annual  benefit  resulting  to  the  city  from 
the  school. 

The  annual  expenditure  of  this  school  is  reported  to  be  about  40,000  francs,  which 
at  18  cents  to  the  franc  is  equal  to  $7,200,  which  gives  a  proportion  of  4  francs  or  72 
cents  expended  for  education,  for  every  hundred  dollars  of  additional  employment  re- 
sulting from  this  education ;  this  you  will  perceive  is  a  very  small  fraction,  not  three- 
fourths  of  1  cent.,  yet  small  as  it  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  real  proportion  of 
cost  to  result,  is  very  much  less.  In  tl^e  absence  of  detailed  statistics  I  have  made 
this  supposititious  comparison,  which  is  altogether  inadequate  to  convey  even  a  faint 
idea  of  the  benefits  conferred  on  Lyons  by  its  school  of  design ;  as  the  amount  of  silk 
goods  manufactured  there  for  the  year  1835  was  142,000,000  francs,  or  $25,560,000. 

1  have  asumed  the  benefit  to  the  city,  as  only  one  million  dollars  expended  for  extra 
abor  for  one  year. 

TRIBUTE   MONEY   PAID  BY  THE   UNITED   STATES  TO   EUROPEAN  DESIGNERS. 

It  is  not  only  one  million,  but  many,  very  many  millions,  that  we  pay  to  Europe  annu- 
ally in  consequence  of  the  superior  education  of  their  artists. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  made  to  Congress  a  few  days  since, 
shows  the  amount  of  textile  fabrics  imported  into  the  United  States  for  the  year  end- 
ing the  30th  of  June,  1853,  to  have  been  about  |102,000,000.  A  little  over  one-third  of 
this  sum  was  for  silk  manufactures,  which  amounted  to  $36,000,000 ;  and  about  two- 
thirds  of  this  last  amount  was  received  in  silk  piece  goods,  including  embroidered 
and  tamboured  work. 

These  figures  give  conclusive  evidence  of  the  immense  value  of  this  branch  of  man- 
ufactures ;  and  the  quantities  imported  must  increase,  unless  some  means  are  taken 
for  the  education  of  a  similar  class  of  artists  in  this  country,  who,  being  brought  up 
in  our  midst,  may  be  better  able  to  know  our  wants  and  to  suit  our  tastes. 

It  cannot  be  asserted  that  our  people  are  destitute  of  talent,  energy,  or  taste  for 
such  employments  ;  we  have  only  to  look  around  to  find  numerous  evidences  to  the 
contrary. 

American  machinery  is  equal  in  combination  and  finish  to  that  of  any  other  country; 
many  of  the  most  important  inventions  in  manufacturing  machinery  have  emanated 
from  Americans ;  those  inventions  required  judgment,  imagination,  perseverance,  and 
the  power  of  concentrating  the  ideas ;  and  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  productions  of 
Americans  in  the  fine  arts  of  statuary  and  painting,  to  prove  that  the  American  mind 
is  not  destitute  of  taste  of  the  highest  order. 

CORRECT  TASTE  THE  RESULT  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

Taste  is  a  faculty  that  requires  education  for  its  development.  An  old  adage  says, 
"  There  is  no  accounting  for  taste,"  and  it  is  quite  applicable  to  uneducated  tastes, 
which  should  rather  be  called  likes  and  dislikes. 

With  cultivated  taste  thecase  is  different,  particularly  when  applied  to  art  produc- 
tions, whose  designs  require' fitness,  beauty,  economy  of  means  to  the  intended  result, 
and  harmony  of  conception  and  coloring.  A  design  combining  those  requ  isites  appeals 
to  the  judgment;  and  the  educated  eye  cannot  but  approve  it. 

The  means  required  to  improve  the  taste  are  the  same  as  are  necessary  for  the  edu- 
cation of  students  of  design.  Both  must  commence  with  a  course  of  outline  drawing, 
which  should  teach  the  eye  to  see  correctly,  as  well  as  the  hand  to  execute  with 
facility ;  to  be  followed  by  a  course  of  geometry,  perspective,  and'coloring,  and  which, 
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as  the  report  we  have  quoted  says,  has  been  developed  to  their  utmost  capabilities  in 
the  school  at  Lyons. 

Wo  have,  therefore,  a  good  example  to  which  we  can  refer  for  information  on  this 
important  subject,  as  we  may  be  well  assured  that  the  results  of  their  experience  for 
so  many  years,  during  which  their  system  has  been  gradually  developed  to  its  present 
state,  may  be  adopted  by  ourselves  with  the  utmost  confidence  in  its  success. 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  OF  DESIGN  DESIRABLE. 

In  order  to  carry  out  such  a  course  of  instruction,  we  must  have  permanent  schools 
established,  to  be  open  all  the  year,  in  which  the  students  may  prepare  themselves 
for  the  profession  by  devoting  as  much  time  for  its  attainment  as.apprentices  deyote 
to  a  trade,  or  as  students  of  law  oi'  medicine  to  obtain  their  diplomas. 

The  course  of  instructiou  adopted  in  this  school  embraces  the  same  studies  as  are 
taught  in  the  Paris  school ;  but  how  widely  different  is  the  time  devoted  to  its  acquire- 
ment! For  example,  the  French  student  on  entering  the  school  draws  for  one  month, 
merely  for  determining  in  what  class  he  shall  be  placed,  and  during  this  month  he 
devotes  more  time  to  the  subject  than  one  of  our  pupils  does  in  a  year. 

With  our  limited  time  (i.  e.,  in  the  institute  classes)  we  cannot  expect  to  produce 
artists  capable  of  designing  for  our  manufacturers,  but  we  can  do  much  in  develop- 
ing talent  and  in  giving  it  a  proper  direction,  and  also  in  improving  the  knowledge 
and  taste  of  all  who  attend  the  classes.  , 

WHY   WOMEN   SHOULD  BE  TRAINED  IN  ART  INDUSTRIES. 

There  is  one  branch  of  this  report  on  the  Paris  school  which  requires  our  most  se- 
lious  attention.  I  refer  to  the  female  department  and  its  twofold  object — for  the  im- 
provement of  the  arts  usually  practised  by  females  and,  also,  for  extending  the  re- 
sources of  female  industry,  which,  the  report  says,  has  hitherto  been  too  narrowly 
'restricted.  Numerous  arts  are  named,  to  which  female  effort  may  be  profitably  di- 
rected. 

With  us  the  necessity  for  extending  those  resources  is  much  more  urgent  than  in 
France,  where  females  very  generally  fill  situations  in  stores  as  saleswomen,  and 
sometimes  even  as  bookkeepers,  which  are  here  almost  entirely  filled  by  the  other 
sex.     »     *     " 

The  French  schools  are  supported  by  the  Goveinmeut  and  are  free  to  all  without 
charge.  Here,  it  is  useless  at  present  to  expect  Government  aid.  We  must  depend 
on  individual  or  associated  efforts  for  the  extension  of  schools.     *     •     * 

WHY  AMERICA  SHOULD   TRAIN  INDUSTRIAL  DESIGNERS. 

At  the  same  time,  by  improving  the  art  of  design,  they  will  give  a  new  impetus  to 
manufactures,  which  would  soon  enable  us  lo  retain,  for  the  employment  of  our  own 
people,  some  portion  of  the  immeuse  sums  annually  paid  for  the  productions  of  Euro- 
pean labor,  which  conld  just  as  well  be  executed  at  home. 

We  have  a  climate  embracing  nearly  all  temperatures  from  the  torrid  to  the  frigid 
zone,  which  enables  us  to  cultivate  successfully  most  of  the  staples  used  in  textile 
fabrics.  The  silk  worm  thrives  well  over  a  very  large  extent  of  country,  and  the  raw 
silk  can  be  raised  to  almost  any  amount. 

We  have  inexhaustible  mines  of  the  metals  and  of  coal — the  great  prime  mover  of 
the  steam  engine,  which  effects  more  wonders  than  the  Genius  evoked  by  Aladdin's 
l»up. 

With  all  these  advantages  and  with  manufacturing  machinery  unsurpassed  we  are 
mdebted  for  our  designs  almost  entirely  to  imported  patterns  or  to  the  emigrant 
graduates  of  foreign  schools. 

This  ought  not  to  be.  We  might  take  a  lesson  from  the  experience  of  English  man- 
ufacturers in  this  respect,  who,  having  at  the  time  the  best  machinery  in  the  world 
and  the  fabric  of  their  manufactures  equal  to  any,  allowed  their  goods  to  depreciate 
40  per  cent,  below  those  of  their  rivals. 

This  subject  has  been  but  seldom  brought  before  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
few  have  consequently  ever  thought  much  about  it.  Its  importance  therefore  is  Very 
much  underrated;  now  and  then  we  meet  with  a  paragraph  in  the  public  prints  in 
relation  to  the  matter;  but  they  have  been  few  and  far  between.  Lately,  however, 
such  paragraphs  are  becoming  longer  and  more  frequent,  giving  evidence  of  an 
awakened  interest,  which  will  not  easily  be  put  to  sleep  if  its  importance  can  be 
duly  recognized. 

In  using  my  slender  efforts  towards  this  consummation,  I  would  call  upon  our  manu- 
facturers, as  the  persons  most  directly  interested,  to  be  foremost  in  the  good  work  ■ 
let  them  start  such  schools  for  both  sexes  with  liberality,  and  then  call  upon  our 
statesmen  and  capitalists  for  aid. 

The  SDOuer  we  make  a  beginning  the  sooner  may  we  expect  to  use  our  own  designs 
iu  our  manufactures,  and  endeavor  to  give  them  a  national  character  by  using" as 
models  the  natural  objects  peculiar  to  our  """"t,,      /Thir.!  nHrlroao  nao-Hs  M-.'iH. "i 
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A  series  of  articles  urging  the  value  of  the  study  of  art  as  a  branch 
of  education,  written  by  M.  A.  Dwight,  were  published  in  Barnard's 
American  Journal  of  Education  during  the  year  1857.  These  were 
afterwards  reprinted  in  a  pamphlet  of  some  forty  pages. 

As  illustrating  the  influences  that  were  long  operating  to  prepare  the 
public  for  the  recent  educational  movements  in  the  direction  of  indus- 
trial and  artistic  training,  these  articles  published  so  long  since  are  sig- 
nificant. 

The  importance  of  thorough  elementary  drilling  in  drawing,  as  well  as 
the  value  of  art  training  for  its  direct  influence  on  the  industries  of  the 
people,  are  emphatically  stated ;  while  the  duty  of  affording  to  the 
school  children  of  the  United  States  opportunities  for  obtaining  such 
education  in  art,  is  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  educators. 

The  following  extracts  illustrate  the  general  tenor  of  the  articles  and 
continue  the  historic  sequence  of  the  movement  as  first  initiated  by 
Master  Fowle  in  Boston.  The  spirited  account  of  an  exhibition  of  pu- 
pils' work  by  a  teacher  of  picture-making  drawing,  then  the  only  draw- 
ing taught,  recalls  some  similar  work  shown  at  the  Centennial;  proving 
the  longevity  of  error ! 

Prom  these  articles  it  is  clear  that  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  this  writer  not  only  understood  the  value  of  the  study  of  drawing 
to  all  school  children  but  had  also  as  correct  a  conception  of  the  prac- 
tical method  of  instruction  in  this  study  as  Walter  Smith  himself;  yet, 
as  was  the  case  in  Baltimore  when  Mr.  Minifie  labored  in  the  same  field, 
the  community  were  either  too  ignorant  of  the  subject,  or  too  indifferent 
to  the  interests  of  their  children,  to  profit  by  these  suggestions  and  ex- 
amples. 

Will  it  be  any  better  a  quarter  of  a  century  hence?  Let  us  hope  that 
it  may  be;  though  the  obstacles  ignorance  and  indifference  oppose  to 
progress  still  seem,  at  times,  almost  insuperable. 


ART:  ITS  IMPORTANCE  AS  A  BRANCH  OF  EDUCATION. 

By  M.  A.  Dwight. 

The  great  advance  that  has  taken  place  in  the  standard  of  knowledge  in  our  coun- 
try is  regarded  by  all  interested  in  the  subject  of  education  as  marking  an  important 
era.  In  our  common  schools,  especially  in  large  cities,  the  standard  of  intellectual 
training  in  all  studies  pursued  is  of  the  highest  order ;  but  to  complete  the  system  so 
well  approved,  one  branch  more,  one  too  long  neglected,  must  be  included  in  the  list 
of  studies,  and  rank  in  importance  with  the  rest;  that  is,  the  art  of  drawing.  On 
many  occasions,  when  urging  the  importance  of  the  study,  the  response  has  been, 
"  Of  what  use  is  it  ?  " 

By  way  of  answering  the  question,  let  us  go  back  to  the  earliest  period  of  which  we 
have  any  record,  and  consider  the  beginning  of  things,  when  we  find,  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  learn  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  art,  that  all  nations  have  practised  it  in  some 
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form  ;  that  it  arose  with  the  -wants  of  a  people  and  kept  pace  with  their  national 
progress  and  cultivation,  the  useful  arts  giving  rise  to  the  ornamental,  and  the  orna- 
mental in  turn  perfecting  the  useful,  until  Ihe  skill  of  the  artist  contributed  materi- 
ally to  their  wealth,  both  individually  and  nationally.  (First  article,  opening 
paragraph.) 

SCHOOLS   OF   DESIGN  DESIEABLE. 

Schools  of  design,  like  our  olher  schools,  should  be  open  to  the  public  without  ref- 
erence to  any  one  class  of  people,  and  such  instruction  given  to  all  scholars  as  will 
prepare  them  to  enter  any  department  of  ait,  according  to  their  several  abilities,  and 
the  school  will  soon  take  a  high  rank,  and  meet  the  expenses  incurred. 

An  industrial  department  should  be  a  part  of  the  establishment,  where  those  scholars 
can  enter  who  wish  to  render  their  skill  of  pecuniary  profit  to  themselvi  s.  This  de- 
partment should  not  be  limited  in  the  branches  pnrsued,  because  among  those  who 
enter  it  few  will  have  the  ability  to  excel  as  designers.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
those  whose  wealth  gives  them  every  facility  for  study,  and,  at  the  same  time,  makes 
them  independent  of  all  exertion .  Why  does  not  every  gr.aduate  of  a  college  become 
a  prominent  man  and  an  author?  For  the  same  reason  that  every  scholar  instructed 
in  all  that  belongs  to  true  art  does  not  make  a  designer.  God  has  not  gifted  all  men 
with  great  abilities,  and  each  one  must  work  according  to  that  which  he  hath,  and 
not  according  to  that  which  he  hath  not. 

Of  the  graduates  of  such  a  school,  some  will  become  designers,  some  teachers,  some 
botanical  draughtsmen;  others  portrait  painters,  miniature  painters  and  teachers. 
Yet  none  can  excel  in  his  chosen  department,  who  has  not  received  a«  thorough  in- 
struction in  the  rules  of  art  as  would  be  given  in  the  rules  of  mathematics  to  a  school 
of  engineers. 

We  are  often  asked,  what  is  the  best  course  of  instruction  in  art? 

Our  only  reply  is,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  principles,  beginning  at 
the  foundation,  combined  with  such  practice  as  will  not  only  give  to  the  scholar  skill 
of  hand  and  accuracy  of  eye,  but  also  make  these  rules  his  own.  First  the  mles  of 
form  must  be  mastered,  then  of  light  and  shade,  and  then  of  color. 

Having  mastered  these  first  and  fundamental  principles  of  art,  the  scholar  is  pre- 
pared to  learn  their  applicaiion  in  composition  and  design,  from  the  highest  depart- 
ment of  art  to  the  lowest ;  for  the  same  rules  are  essential  to  every  branch  from  the 
highest  ideal  composition  to  the  simplest  design  for  the  artisan. 

An  experienced  teacher  will  soon  discover  in  what  branch  of  art  the  scholar  will 
most  excel,  and  direct  his  studies  with  reference  to  the  talent  developed.  Success 
with  each  one  depends  no  less  upon  natural  ability  than  upon  right  instruction. 

THOROUGH  ELEMENTARY  TRAINING  ESSENTIAL. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  study  of  art  as  with  that  of  mathematics.  If  the  scholar  is 
not  well  grounded  in  the  first  principles  of  arithmetic  and  made  familiar  with  num- 
bers, he  cau  make  little  or  no  progress  in  algebra,  or  geometry  ;  and  in  the  study  of 
mathematics  no  progress  is  expected  unless  the  scholar  goes  on  regularly  from  step  to 
step.  When  the  same  importance  is  attached  to  method  and  accuracy  in  teaching 
the  first  principles  of  art,  we  shall  have  artists  who  will  produce  works  of  intrinsic 
excellence.  Without  it  they  can  never  rise  above  mediocrity,  either  as  historical 
painters  or  designers. 

PICTURE  MAKING  DRAWING. 

We  lately  visited  a  collection  of  drawings  that  were  open  to  the  public  for  the  pur- 
pose of  displaying  the  progress  of  a  school  devoted  to  that  art.  There  were  about  a 
hundred  pieces  exhibited,  the  majority  ofthem  fancy  headsshaded  in  black  chalk.  They 
were,  without  exception,  faulty  in  drawing,  the  shading  as  hard  and  dry  as  possible, 
and  absolutely  deficient  in  its  most  essential  requisite — transparency.  The  execution 
of  each  one  marked  it  at  once  as  a  beginner's  work.  Indeed,  this  was  so  manifest,  that 
it  was  quite  superfluous  for  the  spectators  to  point  to  the  production  of  some  favorite 
acquaintance  and  say,  "Just  look  at  that ;  she  has  taken  lessons  only  three  months!  " 
Would  a  music  teacher  give  to  a  beginner,  one  who  had  taken  lessons  only  three 
months,  a  difflcult  opera  to  learu,  with  the  expectation  that  she  would  perform  it 
creditably  ?  And  if  he  were  to  do  auythiny  so  injurious  to  the  success  of  his  scholar, 
would  the  parents  sanction  it  by  cuutinumg  his  services  as  teacher? 

The  successful  drawing  of  a  head  belongs  to  an  advanced  stage  of  progress.  The 
representation  of  stift',  inflexible  features,  where  there  is  no  indication  of  muscle  under- 
neath the  surface,  is  hardly  pardonable  iu  the  work  of  a  tyro.  But  such  combinations 
of  wooden  mouths  and  stouy  eyes,  all  set  awry,  representing  what  is  called  "the  hu- 
man face  divine,"  grates  upou  the  cultivated  eye  like  the  harshest  discords  of  a  sound 
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upon  the  cultivated  ear ;  and  in  each  case  the  offended  sense  is  forcibly  closed  or 
■withdrawn  to  escape  further  molestation. 

If  fault  is  found  with  such  work,  it  is  at  once  excused  on  the  ground  that  the  scholar 
has  but  just  commenced  the  use  of  the  pencil.  Suppose  a  teacher  of  mathematics 
should  call  forward  a  class  to  exhibit  their  skill  in  demonstrating  a  problem  in  Euclid, 
and  then  excuse  all  blunders  of  the  scholars  by  stating  that  they  were  beginners,  not 
yet  having  mastered  simple  arithmetic.  This  would  be  quite  as  rational  and  par- 
donable in  the  teacher  of  mathematics  as  in  the  teacher  of  art,  and  we  earnestly  hope 
that  the  time  will  come  when  the  public  will  realize  it. 

If  a  teacher  of  drawing  really  knows  what  belongs  to  art  and  good  teaching,  he 
must,  in  making  such  an  exhibition,  confide  most  implicitly  in  the  incompetence  of 
the  public  to  judge  of  the  work  of  his  scholars.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  himself  as 
ignorant  of  the  subject  as  the  exhibition  would  lead  one  to  suppose,  the  sooner  he  is 
discarded  the  better ;  because,  in  the  hrst  place,  this  system  of  omitting  all  element- 
ary instruction,  giving  his  scholar  something  to  do  that  wiU  make  a  show,  rather 
than  secure  accuracy  of  eye  and  skill  of  hand,  fosters  and  encourages  the  false  notion 
already  existing  in  regard  to  the  subject,  and  which  must  be  dispelled  before  any 
real  improvement  is  made  in  this  important  department  of  instruction.  In  the  next 
place,  such  a  teacher  essentially  retards  the  progress  of  art,  by  promulgating  a  style 
so  ordinary  that  it  borders  upon  the  vulgar.  In  the  article  on  the  subject  of  art 
published  in  this  journal  ("  Drawing  in  schools  of  art " ),  the  writer  speaks  of  the  im- 
portance of  using  models  of  the  highest  standard.  The  same  principle  pervades  all 
departments  of  instruction.  A  teacher  of  belles-lettres  might  with  as  good  reason 
adopt  coarsely  written  works  for  the  use  of  his  classes  as  the  teacher  of  drawing  bad 
models. 

It  is  difficult  for  one  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  practice  of  art,  as  well  as  the 

feneral  theory  of  the  subject,  to  realize  the  deleterious  influence  of  such  a  school, 
uppose  the  leader  of  a  church  choir  in  a  country  village  should  go  to  some  city  and 
establish  himself  as  a  music  teacher,  opening  an  academy  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing under  his  instruction  a  large  class  of  scholars  for  any  length  of  time,  and  should 
then  be  followed  by  a  musician  of  refined  and  cultivated  taste  and  a  master  of  his 
art,  how  long  would  it  be  before  he  could  undo  the  work  of  his  predecessor,  and  es- 
tablish a  higner  and  truer  standard  of  teaching  and  practice  ? 

A  mediocre  teacher  of  art,  who  is  so  ignorant  of  the  subject  that  he  attaches  no  im- 
portance to  the  inculcation  of  rules  and  elementary  practice,  is  as  much  out  of  place 
at  the  head  of  a  school  of  art  as  an  uneducated  village  chorister  would  be  at  the  head 
of  an  academy  of  music. 

The  study  of  music  has  been  so  thoroughly  cultivated,  that  at  the  present  time 
there  is  little  danger  of  such  an  imposition.  The  study  of  art  seems  the  last  one  to 
be  rescued  from  this  great  evil.  Some  twenty  years  since  a  lady,  by  way  of  praising 
a  friend,  remarked  to  a  Parisian,  "She  speaks  French  very  .fluently."  "Yes,"  he 
replied,  "  but  she  uses  expressions  such  as  no  true  French  lady  would  ever  allow  to 
pass  her  lips.     She  has  learned  her  French  of  a /emme  de  chambre." 

Ignorance  also  praises  and  commends  the  efforts  of  the  pencil  under  teachers  of  the 
same  common  stamp,  while  those  who  truly  understand  the  subject  look  on  and  lament 
the  blunders  and  bad  work  to  which  both  the  scholars  and  their  friends  are  perfectly 
insensible. 

Our  schools  of  design  have  done  nothing  toward  the  accomplishment  of  their  osten- 
sible object,  neither  have  they  done  anything  for  art  proper.  Nothing  has  ever  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  interest  of  art  and  artists  iu  our  country  as  the  Art  Union. 
By  distributing  pictures,  scattering  them  far  and  wide,  a  universal  taste  for  pictorial 
works  has  been  excited  and  seeks  gratification. 

<f  #  #  »  #  It  # 

The  next  step  in  our  progress  must  be  to  educate  the  taste  so  universally  excited 
by  the  efforts  of  this  institution.  Our  people  are  beginning  to  feel  their  ignorance 
of  the  subject  and  are  seeking  information. 

*  «  #  *f  *  jf  # 

To  diffuse  this  knowledge,  the  importance  of  Which  is  so  universally  acknowledged, 
we  need  good  teachers ;  and  to  send  out  scholars  thoroughly  qualified  to  impart  it 
should  be  the  first  object  of  our  schools  of  design.  Then  the  emulation  excited  by 
an  appreciative  and  discriminating  public,  than  which  no  stimulus  can  be  more  pow- 
erful, will  call  out  the  best  powers  of  the  best  artists,  when  we  shall  successfully 
compete  with  European  skill  ia  every  department  of  art. 

We  are  not  wanting  in  artistic  ability,  but  without  the  requisite  instruction  we 
must  forever  remain  in  the  background,  taking  the  low  rank  of  followers  and  imita- 
tors. 

It  is  with  nations  as  with  individuals,  "those that  follow  must  always  go  behind ;" 
an  imputation  that  we  must  bear  until  educationists  take  an  interest  in  the  study  of 
art,  introduce  it  into  all  schools,  and  require  that  it  shall  be  as  well  taught  as  others 
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pursued.  They  -will  then  be,  as  they  have  already  been,  the  benefactors  of  their  age 
and  their  country,  and  produce  a  new  era  in  its  arts  and  manufactures.  «  »  •  (Third 
Article,  pp.  27-30.) 

EUKOPBAN  ESTIMATE   OP  THE  IMPOETANCE  OF  A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  DRAWING. 

Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  in  his  work  entitled,  "Education  in  Europe,"  shows  the  im- 
portance attached  to  the  study  of  drawing  by  the  educated  and  the  educators  of  those 
countries  ;  and  if  it  is  so  important  to  them,  is  it  not  equally  important  to  us,  who  aim 
at  the  same  standard  of  attainments  and,  if  possible,  higher?  Those  who  havegiven 
attention  to  the  subject  can  see  and  understand  the  advantage  that  foreign  artisans 
have  over  our  own,  from  the  training  of  eye  and  hand,  that  the  study  and  practice  of 
drawing  has  given  them.  In  scientilio  research,  too,  they  have  the  advantage ;  for  in 
Europe  every  department  of  scientific  study  has  its  scientiiic  teacher  of  drawing,  and 
without  the  same  advantage  can  we  compete  with  them  in  progress? 

The  great  mistake  with  us  has  been  in  regarding  the  art  of  drawing  as  an  isolated 
pursuit  and  of  no  practical  value  ;  as  an  accomplishment,  that  only  the  few  could  ac- 
quire, the  only  end  and  aim  of  which  is  to  make  pictures,  to  be  purchased  at  great 
prices  by  those  whose  wealth  enables  them  to  indulge  in  the  ornamental ;  mistakes 
that  have  naturally  arisen  from  the  profound  and  universal  ignorance  of  the  subject. 

VALUE  OF  EARLY  INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAWING. 

Another  mistake  is,  in  postponing  the  commencement  of  the  study  until  the  scholar 
has  passed  the  age  when  thorough  practice  in  the  rudiments  can  be  required  and 
perfect  ease  in  handling  the  penou  can  be  secured. 

The  child  who  is  expected  to  excel  in  playing  the  piano  is  required  to  commence 
very  young,  and  pursue  the  study  with  diligence  for  a  term  of  eight  or  ten  years  at 
least  before  the  parents'  ambition  is  satisfied  with  the  display  of  skill ;  when  the  same 
child  is,  in  the  finishing  year  of  school  education,  placed  under  a  drawing  teacher, 
with  the  vain  and  unreasonable  expectation  that  the  result  of  six  mouths'  effort  will 
be  "  a  picture  to  carry  home."  If  at  this  age,  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  anything 
like  a  thorough  training,  the  scholar  rebels,  the  parents  are  dissatisfied,  and  the  teacher 
is  pronounced  incompetent  and  ill-qualified  for  his  place.  Eealiztug  this,  he  will 
either  leave  it  in  disgust  or  pander  to  the  false  ambition  of  fond  parents,  deceiving 
them  with  a  performance  of  his  own,  which  they  in  their  ignorance  receive  as  the 
work  of  the  scholar. 

The  result  is,  parental  pride  and  vanity  are  gratified  in  this  exhibition  of  skill  ac- 
credited to  their  daughter's  account ;  she  is  flattered  by  the  encomiums  it  calls  forth, 
and  to  their  friends,  who  are  equally  well  informed  on  the  subject  of  art  and  its 
requirements,  the  teacher  is  duly  recommended  as  eminently  worthy  of  patronage. 

To  overcome  this  ignorance  of  art,  and  the  evil  is  not  a  light  one,  there  is  but  one 
way,  and  that  is  to  give  this  branch  of  study  its  proper  rank  in  schools,  beginning 
with  the  State  normal.  No  change  can  be  effected  in  public  opinion  until  the  public 
are  as  well  educated  in  this  department  of  scientific  skill  as  in  every  other.  To  ac- 
complish it  will  be  a  work  of  time,  for  to  secure  complete  success  we  must  begin  with 
the  young,  and  train  them  in  sure  and  gradual  progress  until  they  have  mastered  both 
the  principles  and  practice  of  art. 


HOW  DRAWING  SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT. 

The  first  elementary  lesson  should  be  in  the  handling  of  the  pencil  in  preliminary 
exercises,  that  shall  enable  the  scholar  to  commence  with  regular  lessons  successfully. 
In  the  delineation  of  his  lines  three  things  are  required — viz,  accuracy,  force,  and 
freedom — all  of  which  must  be  constantly  inculcated,  till,  in  the  imitation  of  any 
object  or  group  of  objects,  the  student  has  acquired  sufficient  skill  to  give  the  de- 
signed effect  without  the  aid  of  his  teacher.  He  may  then  commence  with  the  prac- 
tice of  light  and  shade,  which  should  also  be  studied  on  the  cast,  accompanied  with 
instruction  in  the  pritciples  that  govern  the  distribution  of  light  and  shade  upon  a 
single  object,  or  a  group  of  objects. 

If  the  scholar  is  advanced  too  hastily,  the  disadvantage  is  never  overcome;  every 
elementary  step  must  be  sure  and,  of  course,  gradual.  Hence  the  importance  of  com- 
mencing young,, that  there  may  be  time  enough.  First,  let  form  be  mastered;  then 
light  and  shade ;  then  color ;  then  composition ;  for  this  system,  whatever  may  be 
the  natural  ability,  is  the  only  royal  road  to  excellence. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  no  student  of  drawing  should  stop  short  of  compo- 
sition ;  and  to  acquire  the  ability  to  comjjose  with  ease  and  skill,  the  practice  from 
the  commencement  should  be  drawing  from  the  cast,  rather  than  from  the  paper 
model  (flat  copy?),  because,  in  theirs*  place,  with  this  method  of  study  and  prac- 
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tice,  the  teacher  cau  lead  his  scholar  on  from  step  to  step  from  the  outset,  until  he 
18  prepared  to  draw  from  life.  In  the  second  place,  by.  commencing  with  the  cast,  he 
draws  with  more  confidence  and  independence  ever  after. 

On  the  contrary,  commencing  with  the  paper  models  gives  a  feeling  of  timidity 
with  regard  to  drawing  from  objects  that  is  not  readily  overcome. 

In  the  third  place,  in  making  his  own  delineation  of  an  object,  instead  of  a  mechani- 
cal copy  of  a  drawing  placed  before  him,  the  scholar  feels  that  he  is  really  producing 
something  new,  which  increases  his  interest  in  the  study,  and  is  a  constant  stimulus 
to  improvement.  If  he  has  any  genuine  taste  for  art,  he  may  in  this  way  be  gradu- 
ally advanced  until  he  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  art  of  composition,  when  he  is 
prepared  to  design  according  to  the  ability  with  which  his  Creator  has  endowed  him. 

By  commencing  with  the  cast  is  not  meant  that  of  the  human  figure,  which  is  too 
difficult  for  a  beginner.  Architectural  ornaments,  such  as  are  used  in  house  decora- 
tions, furnish  a  variety  of  simple  curves,  as  well  as  combinations  of  curves,  thafaflford 
excellent  studies  for  the  first  lessons. 

These  should  be  selected  with  care,  and  none  adopted  for  the  purpose  that  are  false 
in  taste  and  skill,  because  the  scholar  should  he  trained  from  the  beginning  to  learn 
the  laws  of  unity  and  harmony,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  composition  of  every 
subject,  however  limited. 

The  difference  in  the  progress  made  by  the  scholar  in  using  a  series  of  good  and  cor- 
rect models,  or  those  that  are  poor  and  faulty,  is  incalculable.  For  this  reason,  the 
selection  of  models  should  never  be  a  question  between  scholar  and  teacher,  or  parent 
and  teacher,  for  art  is  governed  by  established  rules  as  simple,  and  by  scientific  laws 
as  arbitrary,  as  those  that  belong  to  music  or  to  geometry.  In  other  studies  pursued, 
no  difficulty  of  this  kind  occurs,  for  the  teachers  employed  in  the  various  departments 
are  supposed  to  be  better  qualified  to  judge  than  the  scholars. 

DRAWING  SHOULD  BE   MADE  A  KEQUIEED   STUDY. 

But,  alas !  for  the  teacher  of  drawing.  In  the  first  place,  all  children  are  allowed 
to  say  whether  they  wish  to  learn  to  draw,  and  their  own  inclination  decides  the 
question.  This  study  being  the  only  one  in  regard  to  which  they  are  left  free  to 
choose,  shows  them  at  once  that  no  importance  is  attached  to  it.  If  they  object  on 
the  plea  of  having  no  taste  for  it,  no  one  regards  it  as  evidence  of  a  defloiency  in  nat- 
ural gifts  ;  but  what  parent  ever  allowed  a  child  to  say  that  they  had  no  taste  for 
music.  Ear  or  no  ear,  taste  or  no  taste,  the  master  is  summoned  to  make  an  accom- 
plished musician  of  the  subject  given  him ;  and  ear  or  no  ear,  taste  or  no  taste,  the 
child  is  made  to  work  with  indefatigable  diligence,  and  the  lessons  are  steadily  pur- 
sued, intermingled  with  alternate  tears  and  remonstrances,  which  availnothing  with 
the  parent,  for  musical  skill  commands  a  little  coveted  Mlati  This  the  scholar  does 
not  always  secure,  but,  as  a  reward  for  the  application  made,  her  individual  pleasure 
in  after  life  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  gratification  of  a  cultivated  taste,  in  the  fre- 
quent opportunities  aftorded  of  listening  to  fine  music. 

In  the  next  place,  if  latent  talent  is  developed  with  the  growth,  the  years  that  should 
have  been  devoted  to  the  acquirement  of  elementary  knowledge  and  skill  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  other  studies,  have  passed  by.  But  during  that  period  the  eye  and  taste 
have  become  somewhat  cultivated,  and  if  the  art  of  drawing  is  then  attempted,  the 
very  slow  progress  made,  combined  with  the  feeling  of  disgust  at  the  puerile  effort  of 
skill,  will  discourage  all  who  have  not  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  ability. 

DRAWING  SHOULD   BE  TAUGHT    SCIENTIFICALLY. 

Before  closing  I  would  beg  leave  earnestly  to  recommend  that  drawing  should  be 
taught  scientifically  in  every  school  whereit  is  taught  at^all,  more  particularly  in  the 
State  normal,  the  ostensible  object  of  which  is  to  prepare  teachers  for  all  depart- 
ments of  instruction.  Our  people  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  rules  of  art  are  founded 
in  science,  and  that  drawing,  to  be  taught  successfully  and  usefully,  must  be  taught 
scientifically.  The  author  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable  article  pub- 
lished in  the  "American  Journal  of  Education,"  entitled  "Science  and  scientific 
schools  "  (Vol.  II,  p.  354),  in  speaking  of  the  ancients,  says,  "  they  had,  it  is  true,  built 
magnificent  temples.  But  the  taste  of  the  architect,  and  that  of  the  statuary,  or  poet,  is 
simply  an  emanation  from  the  divine  breath  within  man,  and  is  cultivated  by  contem- 
plation, and  only  surfabe  contact  with  nature."  Will  the  writer  pardon  the  liberty 
taken  in  commending  to  his  attention  the  science  of  art  ?  He  will  find,  on  under- 
standing it,  that  magnificent  temples  and  beautiful  statuary,  as  well  as  all  works  of  art, 
are  the  result  of  study  and  scientific  skill,  and  never  in  any  instance  designed  and 
accomplished  simply  by  what  he  considers  inspiration,  and  mere  "  surface  contact 
with  nature." 

In  the  same  article  (p.  369),  the  writer  speaks  of  the  result  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
Exhibition  in  London,  when  the  English  found,  by  comparing  the  productions  there 
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exhibited  ■with  their  own,  ihat  the  manufactures  of  other  countries  surpassed  theirs 
in  the  display  of  artistic  skill-:-the  skill  which  of  all  others  gives  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage in  the  great  marts  of  the  world,  for  the  artistic  will  eclipse  the  mechanical, 
«veu  in  its  greatest  perfection.  And  what  but  scientific  art  gives  the  French  artisan 
the  advantage  over  all  others,  and  in  all  markets  commands  the  preference  for  their 
productions  ? 

In  the  comprehensive  plan  given  in  the  article  referred  to,  which  embraces  nothing 
superfluous  to  a  thorough  education,  "drawing  and  the  history  and  criticism  of  the 
art"  are  included.  If  the  art  of  drawing  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  list  of  studies 
pursued,  is  it  uot  worthy  of  the  same  thorough  attention  as  the  rest?  And  if  art  is 
not  to  be  studied  scientifically  in  a  scientific  school,  why  should  it  be  introduced 
at  all? 


STUDY  OF   ANCIENT  ART  AN  ESSENTIAL  AID  TO  STUDY  OF  CLASSIC   LITERATURE. 

It  is  true,  as  he  says,  our  young,  men  go  to  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a 
higher  mental  cultivation  than  the  facilities  afforded  them  in  their  native  land  ena- 
bles them  to  gain  at  home ;  and  what  is  it  that  marks  so  decided  a  difference  between 
the  advantages  afforded  them  in  European  institutions  and  those  in  the  United  States  I 
Is  there  any  point  of  difference  so  material  in.  the  two  systems,  as  that  of  art  culture, 
which  is  there  considered  as  of  first  importance  and  here  entirely  overlooked  ? 

In  Germany  no  student  of  Greek  is  expected  to  understand  the  ancient  classics  until 
he  has  attended  lectures  upon  Greek  art  and  become  familiar  with  the  antiquities  col- 
lected in  their  rich  museums,  and  that  he  may  understand  these  lectures,  he  is  first 
taught  the  rudiments  of  art  at  school  with  elementary  practice. 

In  all  pursuits  we  Americans  look  at  the  practical  and  the  profitable,  and  in  exam- 
ining the  statistics  of  art  we  find  that  in  Apelles'  time,  when  every  well-educated 
Greek  was  well  educated  in  art,  pictures  brought  the  highest  prices  to  living  artists, 
for  then  Apelles  sold  his  pictures  of  Alexander  grasping  the  thunderbolt,  which  was 
deposited  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesua,  for  |211,000.  C'orr6ggio,  who  died  in 
1534,  executed  his  "  Saint  Jerome  "  for  about  $2,000.  In  1749  the  King  of  Portugal 
offered  $90,000  for  it.  When  the  French  had  possession  of  Parma  the  duke  vainly 
offered  $200,000  to  redeem  the  same  picture  from  being  sent  to  Paris. 

»  *  J*  #  *  «  jp 

SOME  KNOWLEDGE   OF  ART  REQUISITE  FOR  ITS  HIGHEST  APPRECIATION. 

Many  who  go  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  ancient  works  of  art  are  incapable 
of  appreciating  them,  because  in  their  education  this  branch  of  study  has  been  en- 
tirely neglected;  still,  they  claim  to  be  judges,  and  are  ambitious  to  procure  fine  pic- 
tures and  statuary,  the  possession  of  which  wiU  prove  their  superior  taste  and  judg- 
ment. In  this  they  tacitly  acknowledge  the  great  importance  attached  to  the  subject, 
and  at  the  same  time  unwittingly  betray  their  ignorance,  wbich  is  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  our  having  no  schools  of  instruction.  Our  Government  pays  great  prices 
to  native  artists  for  their  pictures,  and  thus  by  voluntary  patronage  distinguishes  them 
above  their  fellow-countrymen,  yet  no  importance  is  attached  to  a  school  of  art.  The 
great  inventive  power  of  our  people  is  freely  admitted  by  those  of  other  nations  with 
whom  we  come  in  competition,  but  our  productions  are  less  finished  than  theirs,  be- 
cause the  inventors  have  received  no  artistic  training,  and  of  course  their  work  suf- 
fers in  the  comparison. 

Impressed  with  the  vague  idea  that  in  the  pursuit  of  art  there  is  some  radical  de- 
fect, one  says,  "All  that  our  artists  need  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  those  of 
Europe  is  a  liberal  patronage."  Another  says,  "  If  we  would  have  art  succeed  in 
America,  we  must  have  large  public  galleries,  thrown  opeu  to  the  public."  Athrrd 
says,  "Artists  can  never  do  anything  here  ;  they  must  go  to  Italy,  the  land  of  art." 
But  the  true  question  is.  Shall  art  be  taught  to  our  people  scientifically  and  with  the 
same  care  as  other  studies  pursued?  or  shall  it  be  condemned  as  utterly  useless,  and 
therefore  unworthy  the  attention  of  educationists  ? 

On  this  point  let  our  educationists  decide,  and  act  conscientiously  for  the  good  of 
the  young  who  are  to  perpetuate  our  Republic,  and  prottct  its  future  interests,  and 
for  whom  they  have  in  all  other  branches  of  education  acted  so  judiciously  and  ener- 
getically. Let  not  those  who  are  to  follow  after  them,  and  on  whom  the  same  duties 
must  devolve  for  the  interests  of  their  successors,  while  grateful  that  so  much  was 
done,  mingle  their  gratitude  and  praise  with  reproach  and  regret  that  in  the  educa- 
tion given  them,  one  valuable  pursuit  was  neglected,  one  important  thing  omitted,  a 
study  which  of  all  others  opens  the  way  to  profit,  to  honor,  and  to  distinction,  both 
individual  and  national."    (Fourth  Article,  pp.  33-38.) 
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In  the  following  report,  made  to  the  school  committee  of  Boston,  by 
Supermtendent  Philbrick,  in  1871,  the  supreme  necessity  to  educators 
of  instituting  accurate  comparisons  between  the  appliances,  methods, 
and  results  of  the  educational  systems  of  different  countries  and  States 
is  emphasized;  the  value  and  relation  of  the  higher  grades  to  the  whole 
system  of  public  schools  is  admirably  expressed;  the  history  of  the 
evolution  of  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  from  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  first  act  in  regard  to  the  Massachusetts  schools  in  1647  to  the 
present  day,  is  succinctly  stated ;  the  essential  qualities  of  the  public 
school  system,  by  which  the  schools  have  ever  been  readily  responsive 
to  public  needs,  are  clearly  pointed  out ;  the  great  improvement  in  the 
quality  and  usefulness  of  the  schools  of  the  present,  over  those  of  the 
past,  is  demonstrated;  the  variety  of  criticism  to  which  the  school 
authorities  are  subjected  is  amusingly  illustrated ;  some  of  the  erro- 
neous conceptions  often  embodied  in  the  ideas  about  a  "  practical "  edu- 
cation are  exposed;  methods  of  economizing  the  time  and  attention 
heretofore  given  to  the  studies  of  arithmetic  and  geography  are  sug- 
gested; programmes  of  courses  of  study  recommended  for  various  classes 
of  elementary  schools  by  the  London  school  board,  for  comparison  with 
those  used  in  the  Boston  elementary  schools,  are  given ;  so  that,  both 
by  his  interesting  portrayal  of  the  historical  development  of  the  schools, 
and  by  his  comprehensive  view  of  the  public  school  system  as  a  whole, 
Superintendent  Philbrick  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  pres- 
ent discussion  concerning  the  introduction  of  industrial  art  and  manual 
training  in  the  public  schools  of  the  country. 

This  report,  by  its  direct  statements,  and  still  more  by  the  logical 
inferences  to  be  drawn  from  its  statements,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  service- 
able to  all  who  are  seriously  investigating  the  subjects  treated  of  in 
these  volumes. 

REPORT.* 
To  the  School  Committee  of  Boston : 

Gentlemen  :  At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  board,  in  March,  I  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  members,  for  immediate  use  and  reference,  proof  copies  of  a  statistical  sum- 
mary of  the  condition  of  our  schools,  which  might,  perhaps,  be  accepted  as  the  semi- 
annual report  due  from  me  at  that  time.  But  my  purpose  was,  instead  of  trying  to, 
make  that  statistical  communication  pass  for  my  report,  to  keep  its  type  standing 
until  I  could  get  time  to  add  to  it  a  considerable  body  of  explanatory  matter,  giving 
my  views  in  detail  as  to  the  proper  way  of  handling  every  part  of  the  course  of  study 
in  our  grammar  schools.  Amidst  the  numerous  pressing  calls  upon  my  time  I  found 
myself  unahle  to  accomplish  this  task  as  I  had  hoped  to  do.  And  now  I  have  con- 
cluded, as  the  best  thing  on  the  whole  to  be  done,  to  reissue  the  March  statistics,  pre- 
faced, not  by  an  elaborate  guide  for  the  use  of  the  programme,  as  I  had  originally  in- 
tended, but  by  such  practical  suggestions  and  thoughts  as  the  present  circumstances 
of  our  school  system  seem  to  require. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  there  is  so  much  enterprise  in  educational 

*  Twenty-second  semi-annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  the 
city  of  Boston,  March,  1871. 
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matters  as  in  America;  and  yet  this  enterprise  is  not  as  fruitful  as  it  might  be.  It  is 
an  enterprise  too  generally  aooompanied  by  wastefulness.  The  most  obvious  proof 
of  this  assertion  is  seen  in  recent  American  school  architecture.  But  the  lack  of 
economy  in  erecting  school  edifices  is  of  trivial  importance  in  comparison  with  the 
waste  of  educational  forces  in  the  school  room.  In  other  words,  the  labors  of  teachers 
and  pupils  are  not  sufficiently  utilized,  and  hence  their  results  are  not  what  they 
might  be. 

Everybody  will  agree  that  we  ought  to  aim  at  the  best  ecorfomy,  the  wisest  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  ends,  in  the  administration  of  educational  affairs  as  well  as  in  the 
management  of  business  concerns.  But  as  to  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  to  reach 
this  end,  there  is  doubtless  difference  of  opinion.  For  myself,  I  venture  to  think  that 
the  object  in  view  would  be  greatly  promoted  by  adopting  the  plan  of  treating  the 
educational  questions  that  arise  in  a  thorough,  business-like,  and,  as  lar  as  possible, 
scientific  manner.  Before  we  act  on  an  important  measure,  we  ought  to  know  what 
experience  has  proved  in  regard  to  it,  what  the  wisest  heads  have  thought  about  it, 
and  how  the  most  practical  minds  have  viewed  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  America,  education,  both  in  the  school  room  and  out  of  it,  is 
too  much  at  the  mercy  of  opinions  and  theories  derived  from  limited  personal  experi- 
ence and  observation.  So  far  as  education  is  a  science,  it  is  an  experimental  science. 
The  true  method  of  dealing  with  its  problems  is  to  adapt  the  results  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful experiment  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case  in  hand.  Hence  the 
supreme  necessity  of  comparisons  in  respect  to  the  organization,  agencies,  means, 
methods,  contents,  standards,  aims  and  results  of  education  in  different  countries  and 
States.  "  This  is  a  subject  which  can  no  more  be  known  without  being  treated  com- 
paratively, than  anatomy  can  be  known  without  being  treated  comparatively." 

In  accordance  with  this  view,  it  is  very  properly  made  the  duty  of  the  superin- 
tendent, by  your  regulations,  to  keep  himself  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  in- 
struction and  discipline  in  other  places,  in  order  to  suggest  appropriate  means  for  the 
advancement  of  the  public  schools  in  this  city. 

This  duty  I  have  considered  one  of  the  most  important  assigned  me,  and  I  have  en- 
deavored to  perform  it  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done,  without 
visiting  foreign  countries. 

It  has  been  no  less  my  pleasure  than  my  duty  to  compare  and  collate  the  history, 
progress  and  condition  of  education  in  different  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  in  the 
different  States  and  cities  of  our  own  country,  in  order  to  render  my  services  more 
valuable  in  promoting  the  interests  of  our  schools.  And  this  I  say,  because  I  wish  it 
to  be  understood  by  every  member  of  the  Board,  that  what  I  say  to  them  in  my  reports 
is  carefully  considered,  in  the  light,  not  only  of  personal  experience  and  observation, 
but  also  in  the  light  of  the  results  of  the  experience  and  observation  of  others. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

Our  system  of  public  schools  nominally  comprises  three  grades  of  instruction,  but 
in  reality  only  two,  the  elementary  grade,  including  both  primary  and  grammar 
schools,  and  the  higher  or  secondary  grade,  embracing  all  the  different  high  schools. 
The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  is  an  arbitrary 
one,  which  was  adopted  merely  for  sake  of  convenience  in  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  the  schools.  It  is  not  known  to  the  law,  and  has  no  important  signifi- 
cance in  respect  to  the  age,  instruction,  or  destination  of  pupils.  All  the  pupils  of 
the  primary  schools  are  expected  to  pass  into  the  grammar  schools,  and  this  expecta- 
tion is  practically  realized. 

But  the  distinction  between  the  grammar  school  grade  and  that  of  the  high  schools 
is  real  and  important.  Here  is  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  grand  divisions  of 
education,  namely,  elementary  and  higher.  The  latter  has  various  departments  and 
stages.  It  comprises  secondary  and  superior  education,  liberal  and  technical,  or  pro- 
fessional. 

The  curriculum  of  the  grammar  school  completes  the  elementary  stage  of  education. 
Its  instruction  is  instrumental  and  rudimentary. 

The  branches  taught  in  the  high  school  constitute  not  only  a  higher  stage  of  instruc- 
tion, but  a  radically  different  one.  Its  instruction  is  literary  and  scientific,  intro- 
ducing its  pupils  into  the  sphere  of  liberal  culture,  or  it  is  technical,  leading  to  pro- 
fessional pursuits.  While  the  door  of  the  high  school  is,  and  should  always  be,  open 
for  the  free  admission  of  all  qualified  comers,  the  great  mass  of  pupils  are,  by  their  cir- 
cumstances in  life,  prevented  from  entering.  Hence  another  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  the  high  school :  it  is  practically  the  school  for  the  few,  the  minority  of  pupils. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  the  high  school  is  sometimes  unjustly  stigmatized  as  the  aristo- 
cratic school,  while  the  elementary  school  is  claimed  as  the  only  true  democratic 
school ;  whereas  the  American  free  high  school  is  peculiarly  a  democratic  institution. 
It  gives  the  poor  man's  child  what  he  would  not  otherwise  have — a  chance  with  the 
rich  man's. 
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The  elementary  school,  on  the  other  hand,  18  not  for  a  minority  of  children,  nor  for 
any  class,  however  large,  but  for  all,  up  to  the  prescribed  limits  of  age  and  attain- 
ments. Its  course  of  study  comprises  those  subjects  of  instruction  which  are  deemed 
essential  tor  all  children,  without  regard  to  their  social  condition  or  their  future  occu- 
pations. It  is  the  minimum  education  to  wh;ch  every  child  is  supposed  to  be  entitled 
as  a  preparation  for  usefulness  in  the  community  where  his  lot  is  cast.  It  is  designed 
to  afford  that  elementary  knowledge  and  skill  which  every  citizen  needs,  whatever 
his  calling  may  be.  It  is  the  common  school  education.  It  is  the  base  of  the  educa- 
tional pyramid. 

Remembering  to  whom  these  remarks  are  addressed,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  enlarge  upon  the  transcendent  importance  6f  securing 
to  every  child  in  the  community  a  good  elementary  education.  It  would  be  equally 
useless  to  attempt  a  comparison  between  the  higher  and  lower  grades  of  instruction 
in  respect  to  their  value  as  agencies  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
Who  would  venture  to  estimate  the  value  of  either?  Both  are  of  incalculable  value 
and  importance.    Besides,  they  are  indispensable  to  each  other. 

Superior  instruction  is  the  source  of  popular  education. 

Our  common  schools  were  founded  by  colonists  from  the  universities  of  the  mother 
country,  and  their  present  efficiency  depends  mainly  upon  the  high  schools  and  col- 
leges. The  pre-eminent  success  of  popular  education  in  Germany  would  have  been 
impossible  without  the  influence  and  labors  of  the  enlightened  classes  sent  out  from 
the  unrivalled  universities  and  secondary  schools  of  that  country.  To  sacrifice  higher 
education  to  the  common  school  is  to  kill  the  hen  [sic]  that  lays  the  golden  egg. 

Nor  can  the  college  or  high  school  say  to  the  elementary  school,  I  have  no  need  of 
thee.  The  people's  school  is  the  nursery  of  the  university.  Here,  from  among  the 
mass  of  common  minds,  the  germs  of  genius  and  force  are  developed  and  led  out  from 
obscurity  and  poverty  into  the  sunlight  of  hope.  Thus  the  best  material  for  high 
culture  is  made  available,  the  higher  seminaries  of  learning  are  furnished  with 
meritorious  students,  the  community  is  enriched  and  civilization  advanced.  Daniel 
"Webster  said  he  did  not  know  how  he  could  have  gone  to  college  but  for  the  poor 
little  district  school  of  his  neighborhood. 

No  system  of  education  is  truly  solid  and  sound  and  democratic  which  does  not 
make  it  possible  for  the  child  of  superior  merit,  however  poor,  to  mount  to  the  highest 
round  of  the  educational  ladder. 

PROGRESSIVE  DBVELOPMKNT   OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

An  examination  into  the  nature  and  history  of  elementary  education  will  make  it 
evident  that  there  is  no  necessary  or  permanently  fixed  limit  to  what  we  call  a  com- 
mon school  or  elementary  education.  It  is  wholly  conventional  in  its  character.  This 
education  in  Boston  to-day  is  the  average  result  of  the  present  public  opinion  of  this 
community  in  respect  to  this  matter.  It  is  very  different  ftom  what  it  was  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  this  difference  is  owing  to  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  wants  and  circumstances  of  the  people. 

In  the  first  public  act  of  the  Massachusetts  colony  (1647),  requiring  the  establish- 
ment of  schools,  it  was  provided  that  the  masters  of  high  schools  should  be  "  able  to 
instruct  youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  university" ;  but  reading  and  writing 
were  the  only  branches  prescribed  for  the  common  schools. 

Since  this  early  period  the  standard  of  elementary  education  has  been  from  time  to 
time  and  by  slow  degrees  raised  to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  an  advancing  civiliza- 
tion, until  now  every  city  and  town  in  the  commonwealth  is  required  by  law  to  main- 
tain "a  suflaoient  number  of  schools  for  the  instruction  of  all  children  who  may  legally 
attend  school  therein  in  orthography,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography, 
arithmetic,  the  history  of  the  United  States,  drawing,  and  good  behavior."  In  ad- 
dition to  these  essential  subjects,  certain  discretionary  subjects  are  enumerated  in  the 
statute — "algebra,  vocal  music,  physiology,  and  hygiene  shall  be  taught  by  lectures, 
or  otherwise,  in  all  the  public  schools  in  which  the  school  committee  deem  it  expe- 
dient." 

To  such  a  height  has  the  legal  standard  been  raised  from  simple  reading  and  writ- 
ing. But  it  has  been  decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  that  the  statute  only 
prescribes  the  minimum  of  instruction  below  which  the  schools  shall  never  be  suffered 
to  fall,  but  that  it  allows  any  town  to  rise  as  high  above  this  lowest  limit  as  in  its 
discretion,  fairly  and  honestly  exercised,  it  may  deem  best.  I  remember  to  have 
taught  in  my  youth  in  country  district  schools,  at  different  times,  algebra,  geometry, 
trigonometry,  surveying,  political  economy,  natural  philosophy,  and  Latin. 

EVOLUTION  OF  BOSTON  SCHOOLS. 

The  history  of  public  education  in  Boston  reflects  very  distinctly  the  progress  of 
public  opinion  during  the  period  of  two  centuries,  in  respect  to  the  development  and  ex- 
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At  first,  the  prescribed  branches  were  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering,  the  instrno- 
tion  even  in  these  being  of  the  meagerest  description.  Spelling  was  as  yet  not  laaght 
as  a  branch  distinct  from  reading,  for  there  were  no  spelling-books,  and  there  was  no 
standard  of  orthography.  Our  fathers  were  fortunate  that  they  did  not  have  to 
master  spelling,  else  they  could  not  have  found  time  to  subdue  the  wilderness. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  standard  of  education  was  ad- 
v.anced.  Something  in  the  nature  of  a  programme  of  studies  was  adopted,  defining, 
with  some  distinctness,  the  extent  to  which  the  studies  should  he  taught.  The  new 
studies  introduce^  were  "spelling,  accenting,  English  grammar,  and  composition." 
Writing  remained  without  any  qualifications,  but  reading  must  include  both  prose 
and  verse,  and  arithmetic  must  be  taught  in  all  the  various  branches  of  it  usually 
taught  in  the  town  schools,  "including  vulgar  and  decimal  fraetions."  But  this  step 
was  regarded  by  some  as  too  radical  I  It  was  feared  that  these  new  language  studies 
would  occupy  the  time  which  ought  to  be  given  to  more  practically  useful  branches, 
and  so  the  committee  were  requested,  by  petition,  to  allow  the  boys,  during  the  last 
year  of  their  schooling,  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  writing  and  arithmetic. 

Many  years  passed  without  auy  material  change  except  the  introduction  of  the 
outlines  of  geography,  and  one  or  two  reading  books. 

At  length,  the  establishment  of  primary  schools,  a  little  more  than  fifty  years  ago, 
greatly  strengthened  and  improved  the  grammar  schools. 

We  have  a  very  authentic  account  of  the  subjects  and  methods  of  instruction  in 
the  grammar  schools,  printed  in  18;3:i,  which  is  a  land-mark  in  our  elementary  educa- 
tion too  interesting  to  be  omitted: 

"  These  schools  [grammar  schools]  were  separated  into  two  rooms,  the  upper  being 
occupied  for  the  reading,  and  the  lower  for  the  writing  department,  the  two  branches 
being  kept  entirely  distinct.  Each  room  is  provided  with  a  master  and  assistant 
[usher],  and  is  calculated  to  accommodate  about  three  hundred  children  [probably 
both  rooms  together]. 

From  the  middle  of  April  till  the  middle  of  October,  the  girls  are  permitted  to  at- 
tend these  schools  ;  half  the  day  being  spent  in  the  reading  and  half  in  the  writing 
room,  the  boys  changing  iu  like  manner  to  accommodate  them. 

It  being  supposed  the  females  would  not  attend  during  the  inclement  season,  they 
are  excluded  from  October  to  April,  when  the  boys  are  divided  between  the  two  rooms, 
the  highest  and  lowest  classes  being  separated  from  the  intermediate  ones. 

As  writing  and  arithmetic  only  are  taught  in  the  writing  schools,  the  masters  are 
selected  with  special  reference  to  their  qualifications  in  these  branches  ;  but  the  law 
[regulations]  requires  that  the  master  of  the  reading  schools  shall  have  been  edu- 
cated at  some  college  or  university,  and  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  birth  or 
naturalization.  . 

"  The  Beading  Schools  are  subdivided  into  four  classes,  of  which  the  first  is  the 
highest.  The  two  upper  classes  are  under  the  care  of  the  master,  and  the  two  lower 
under  his  assistant  [one  class  in  the  forenoon  and  one  in  the  afternoon,  in  both  cases] ; 
but  they  are  overlooked  and  frequently  examined  by  the  master.  These  are  generally 
the  most  numerous,  and  attend  to  nothing  but  reading  and  spelling. 

The  second  class  commit  the  grammar  to  memory,  and  the  first  apply  it  to  practice 
[that  is,  parse] ;  in  some  schools  the  second  class  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  do  this. 
Geography  is  taught  only  to  the  highest  class,  but  as  the  schools  are  not  furnished 
•with  any  apparatus,  less  is  effected  in  this  study  than  might  be  with  more  facilities. 

The  most  promising  children  are  from  time  to  time  advanced,  and  finally  reach  the 
first  class;  from  which  there  is  annually  made  a  selection  of  the  best  boys,  who  are 
transferred  to  the  English  Classical  [High]  or  the  Latin  Grammar  School,  to  perfect 
what  they  have  already  begun,  and  to  pursue  more  advanced  studies. 

"  In  the  Writing  Schools  the  exercises  are  few  and  simple.  The  master  and  his 
assistant  usually  set  the  copies  and  make  the  pens  at  home,  or  at  school  out  of  school 
hours.  In  a  few  minutes  after  the  school  commences,  the  classes  in  arithmetic,  which 
consist  of  about  one-third  of  the  school,  begin  to  write.  The  scholars  bring  out  their 
writing-books,  and  present  their  exercise  for  examination  and  themselves  for  instruc- 
tion two  or  three  times  before  their  exercise  is  completed.  If  the  exercise  is  not  sat- 
isfactory when  finished,  another  is  required,  and  so  on  till  one  is  accepted.  After  the 
arithmeticians  have  done  writing,  which  is  generally  iu  about  an  hour  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  school,  their  books  are  closed,  and  the  residue  of  their  time  is  devoted  to 
arithmetic. 

' '  While  the  two  first  classes  are  thus  employed  iu  writing,  the  teachers  are  engaged  in 
examining  their  exercises,  mending  their  pens,  or  hearing  the  boys  who  do  not  cipher 
repeat  the  tables  and  rules  in  arithmetic ;  for  as  soon  as  the  upper  classes  begin  to  write, 
the  lower  classes  are  taken  out  to  commit  to  memory  such  tables  and  rules  in  arith- 
metic as  are  proper  to  prepare  them  for  that  study.  These  take  their  turu  at  writing 
when  the  upper  classes  have  done.  Thus  all  have  employment  for  the  whole  of  school 
hours. 

"Some  use  of  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  is  also  made  in  the  writing  schools. 
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On  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month  it  is  customary  for  thfi  scholars  to  take  places  ac- 
cording to  merit.  The  first  scholar  has  the  privilege  of  choosing  a  seat  for  the 
month,  and,  likewise,  of  selecting  two  or  more  young  scholars  to  sit  near,  whose  studies 
he  overlooks,  and  for  whose  improvement  and  good  conduct  in  school  ho  is  responsi- 
hle.  The  next  scholar  does  the  same,  and  so  on,  as  far  as  they  are  qualified  to  teach 
others.  "When  we  consider  how  many  children  are  under  the  care  of  each  master, 
we  are  naturally  led  to  fear  that  but  little  attention  can  be  shown  to  each  individ- 
ually, and  consequently  little  progress  made  ;  but  the  great  number  of  distinguished 
citizens  who  have  received  no  other  education  than  our  public  schools  afforded  is  the 
best  proof  of  their  utility." 

This  account  of  the  subjects  and  methods  of  instruction  as  they  existed  in  our 
grammar  schools  fifty  years  ago  is  taken  from  "  The  Prize  Book  of  the  Pnblick  Latin 
School  in  Boston  "  for  1823.  It  was  probably  written  by  one  of  the  grammar-school 
masters.  At  any  rate,  there  can  be  uo  question  as  to  its  authenticity.  It  is  a  precious 
scrap  of  our  educational  history.  It  givesusa  clear  ideaofthe  standard  of  elementary 
education  at  that  time.  I  find  no  difficulty  in  admitting  the  immense  utility  of  such 
an  education,  because  such  an  education  is  so  much  better  than  none  at  all. 

The  advocates  of  a  very  limited  course  of  study  for  common  schools  will  doubtless  be 
ready  to  aifirm  that  what  the  schools  of  that  day  wanted  in  variety  of  subjects  of  in- 
struction was  made  up  by  the  thoroughness  of  the  knowledge  acquired  in  those  branches 
pursued.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The  account  of  the  methods 
and  procedure  above  quoted  affords  sufficient  evidence  of  the  utter  impossibility  of 
such  a  result.  A  very  few  of  the  brightest  pupils  left  the  schools  with  a  good  degree 
of  skill  iu  penmanship,  a  fair  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  reading,  and  spelling,  and  a 
little  smattering  of  the  technicalities  of  grammar ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  pupils 
ended  their  schooling  without  having  made  any  considerable  progress  iu  any  one 
of  these  branches.  There  was  then  no  such  thing  known  as  any  exercise  in  writing, 
except  in  the  copy-books.  There  was  no  practical  spelling  whatever,  no  mental 
arithmetic  except  the  multiplication  table,  little  or  no  instruction  in  the  theory  or 
principles  of  arithmetic.  Writing  was  taught  as  a  purely  mechanical  art.  There 
was  no  vocal  music,  no  drawing,  no  object  teaching,  no  instruction  iu  geography 
worthy  of  the  name ;  no  vocal  training,  no  physical  exercises,  uo  writing  of  compo- 
sitions, and  no  instruction  whatever  in  the  elements  of  science.  But  the  cowhide 
and  ferule  were  not  wanting ;  and  they  were  indispensable  requisites  in  such  a  sys- 
tem of  schools.  • 

I  hear  it  said  that  the  extent  of  the  use  of  the  ferule  is  always  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  the  degree  of  skill  and  capacity  of  the  teacher.  But  this  is  only  a  half-truth.  All 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  teacher  is  placed  must  be  taken  into  the  account. 
With  the  classification,  accommodations,  and  the  studies  of  the  period  in  question, 
the  ferule  has  to  be  brought  into  use,  not  only  to  preserve  order,  but  to  secure  the 
performance  of  the  tasks  on  the  partof  the  pupils.  It  is  the  system  of  education  which 
determines  to  a  very  great  extent  the  necessity  of  the  rod.  The  free  use  of  the  cow- 
hide in  the  schools  of  the  old  type  should  be  taken,  not  as  evidence  of  the  inhumanity 
of  the  masters,  but  as  proof  of  the  imperfection  of  the  system  which  the  masters  had 
to  carry  on. 

In  this  connection  I  must  mention  a  curious  and  interesting  fact  for  the  considera- 
tion of  a  certain  class  of  fault-finders  who  have  undertaken  as  their  peculiar  mission  to 
complain  of  the  extravagance  of  the  school  committee,  and  who  represent  them  as  in- 
competent to  appreciate  the  value  of  money.  It  is  this :  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
public  schools  fifty  years  ago  was  upwards  of  one-quarter  of  all  the  expenditures  of 
the  city,  whereas  now  it  is  only  one-eighth. 

In  other  words,  the  expenses  of  the  other  branches  of  the  city  service  have  in  the 
aggregate  increased  twice  as  fast  as  the  expenses  for  schools.  This  great  relative 
economy  in  school  affairs  is  the  result  of  the  adoption  by  the  school  board,  from  time 
to  time,  of  wise  and  comprehensive  measures  of  improvement  in  the  organization 
and  arrangements  of  the  different  departments  of  the  system. 

The  superiority  of  the  present  condition  of  our  schools  over  that  of  fifty  years  ago 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  improved  methods  and  appliances  of 
instruction.  We  have  made  great  progress  ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  Probably  our 
relative  standing  is  better  than  it  ever  was  at  any  former  period.  But  while  we  may 
regard  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction  what  has  already  been  achieved,  no  one,  I 
trust,  will  admit  that  our  efforts  for  advancement  should  be  in  any  degree  relaxed. 

COSrrLICTING  CRITICISM. 

I  find  around  me  conflicting  opinions,  not  only  as  to  what  should  be  the  aim  in 
education,  but  also  on  the  details  of  means  and  methods.  I  am  often  button-holed 
and  lectured  by  persons  holding  opposite  and  extreme,  and  what  seem  to  me  one- 
eided,  views  on  educational  matters.  In  this  way  I  am  sometimes  entertained  and  in- 
structed, and  sometimes  not.     I  am,  on  the  whole,  rather  fond  of  hearing  what  the  en- 
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thusiast  and  tlie  man  of  one  idea  has  to  say.  Such  men  are  not  to  be  followed  or  imi- 
tated, but  they  are  very  valuable  far  their  suggestions  and  for  their  stimulating 
effect. 

Here  is  a  man,  on  the  one  hand,  who  thinks  we  are  ruining  the  rising  generation 
by  au  excess  of  book  learning;  that  we  are  overeduoating  the  children  of  the  poor; 
that  we  are  thus  creating  in  them  tastes  and  wants  which  will  make  them  discontented 
and  unhappy. 

My  answer  to  this  man  is,  that  if  these  poor  children  were  clothed  and  boarded,  as 
well  as  taught,  at  the  public  expense,  there  might  be  some  danger  in  that  direction; 
but,  for  oue,  I  have  no  fear  that  poor  people  will  voluntarily  incur  the  expense  of 
maintaining  their  children  at  school  to  an  injurious  extent.  It  is  possible  that  there 
may  be  some  individual  oases  of  this  sort,  but  we  cannot  adapt  our  system  to  suit  all 
exceptional  cases.  We  must  aim  to  do  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 
Within  the  range  of  my  observation,  the  poor  are  everywhere  suffering,  not  from  au 
excess  of  knowledge,  but  from  an  excess  of  ignorance. 

I  believe  knowledge  is  power  for  the  poor  as  well  as  for  the  rich.  The  idea  of  giving 
the  children  of  the  poor  a  poor  education,  that  is,  a  little  mechanical  reading,  writing, 
and  ciphering,  seasoned  with  a  little  of  Bible  history,  has  been  for  many  years  in  vogue 
in  Englaud.  But  the  wisest  friends  of  education  in  that  eminently  practical  country 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  theory  is  not  sound.  Its  results  have  not  been 
satisfactory.  The  American  idea  is  to  give  free  iaition  to  all  classes,  as  far  as  they 
desire  to  receive  it ;  or,  rather,  this  is  what  all  classes  are  pretty  well  agreed  on  pro- 
viding at  the  public  expense. 

WHAT  IS  PBACITCAL  BDUCATIOX? 

Another  intelligent  and  philanthropic  person  who  desires  to  aid  in  improving  our 
education  comes  and  recom'nends  very  earnestly  the  introduction  into  our  schools  of 
some  branches  which  are  more  practical  than  those  now  taught.  Well,  I  say,  I  am 
strongly  in  favor  of  practical  education ;  that  is  just  what  I  am  trying  to  make  our 
education.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  practical  education  f 
for  I  find  a  great  diversity  of  opinions  about  the  signification  of  the  word  "practical" 
when  joined  to  the  word  "  education."  He  then  proceeds  to  explain,  by  saying  that 
a  practical  education,  in  his  view,  is  an  education  calculated  to  fit  a  boy  or  girl  to 
get  an  honest  living  on  leaving  school ;  that  it  includes  instruction  in  useful  arts  and 
trades ;  that  there  should  be  rooms  in  the  school-house  furnished  with  tools  and  su- 
perintended by  skilled  foremen,  where  the  pupils  should  devote  a  part  of  their  time 
to  mechanical  employments.  Being  requested  to  be  still  more  specific,  and  to  name 
some  trade  or  trades  which  he  would  have  the  boys  taught,  he  designates  shoemak- 
iug  and  cabinet-making.  He  is  not  able  to  point  to  any  successful  experiment  of  the 
sort,  but  thinks  Americans  should  make  precedents,  instead  of  following  them.  To 
this  suggestion,  of  course,  every  American  who  believes  in  the  Fourth  of  July  gives 
his  unqualified  assent.  Still  it  sometimes  does  no  harm,  to  say  the  least,  when  a  very 
important  practical  question  is  under  consideration,  to  take  a  glance  at  what  has  been 
elsewhere  said  and  done  about  it. 

CONCLUSIONS  OK  FRENCH  EDUCATIONAL  WBITBRS. 

So,  at  the  risk  of  seeming  very  unpatriotic,  I  venture  to  take  down  a  volume  and 
read  the  following  paragraph  from  a  work  upon  education  by  Philippon  de  la  Magde- 
laine,  published  in  France  about  ninety  years  ago,  the  question  under  consideration 
being  precisely  the  same  as  that  we  are  now  discussing,  namely,  "OugM  trades  to  be 
taught  in  the  schools  to  the  children  of  the  people"  ? 

"  It  is  necessary  either  to  choose  oue  trade  or  to  choose  several.  Now,  to  teach  the 
same  trade  to  all  would  be  to  thwart  the  inclination  of  many  children,  and  the  in- 
clination ought  to  be  consulted  in  the  choice  of  occupations,  because  one  does  with 
success  only  what  one  does  with  pleasure.  It  would  be  to  frustrate  the  plans  of  pa- 
rents whose  condition  in  life  and  whose  preferences  ought  certainly  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  It  would  also  thwart  our  plan  of  education,  the  aim  of  which  is  to 
render  the  children  of  the  people  fit  for  all  the  occupations  which  fall  to  the  lot  of 
this  class  of  citizens. 

"On  the  other  hand,  how  is  it  possible  to  teach  different  trades  without  multiplying 
infinitely  the  expense  of  the  schools,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  the  masters?  And,  besides,  to  what  trade  can  you  train  a  child  from  five  or 
six  to  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age  ?  Is  it  not  better,  by  promoting  the  development 
of  his  limbs  and  giving  him  activity  and  strength,  to  render  him  capable  of  pursuing 
any  calling  ?  Not  that  he  should  know  any  one  trade,  but  that  he  should  be  fit  for  all ; 
this  is  the  essential  thing.  Then,  at  the  termination  of  his  schooling,  he  will  easily 
form  himself  for  whatever  his  taste  or  circumstances  give  him  an  inclination." 

These  reasons,  which  seem  to  me  very  sound,  notwithstandinar  their  aee  and  foreieru 
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not 

mentions  the  failures  of  the  attempr8"t"o''put  "the  ahopTntothe  schirol,'''and  shiws'how 
n  IS  practicable  to  place  '  the  shop  by  the  side  of  the  school,'  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Jinglish  half-hme  system.  The  plan  is  simply  this:  Open  special  schools  where  boys 
ot  a  certain  age  are  permitted  to  attSnd  one  part  of  the  day,  the  other  part  being 
given  to  work  as  apprentices  in  shops  istablished  for  the  purpose,  or  in  the  regular 
mechanical  establishments  of  the  neighborhood.  Two  sets  of  boys  could  attend  the 
same  school.  The  instruction  might  bear  as  far  as  practicable  upon  the  occupations 
ot  the  pupils.  Ot  course,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to  lend  my  visitor  Mr.  Pomp^e's 
report. 

ON   INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  FOB  GIRLS. 

This  excellent  gentleman  had  but  just  retired,  when  I  was  honored  with  a  call  from 
a  lady  of  the  highest  respectability,  who  begs  to  know  how  the  industrial  education 
of  girls  is  getting  on  in  the  Boston  public  schools.  She  is  thoroughly  convinced  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  remedy  the  present  lamentable  delicienoies  in  the  practi- 
cal education  of  girls.  I  try  to  express  my  pleasure  at  finding  that  there  are  good  people 
who  care  enough  about  the  right  education  of  poor  children  to  climb  so  many  stairs  to 
my  office,  and  assure  her  that  I  am  all  ears  to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  tell 
me  anything  about  education.  Not  that  I  find  it  so  very  diflScult  to  discover  faults 
and  defects  myself,  as  that  is  an  easy  task,  and  demands  but  little  talent,  or  experi- 
ence, or  study,  but  the  thing  wanted  is  wisdom  to  plan  and  carry  into  effect  real, 
true  remedies.  This  matter  of  industrial  instruction  in  our  schools  is  in  the  hands  of 
an  able  special  committee  of  the  board,  who  will  doubtless  give  the  subject  a  thorough 
examination.  In  the  mean  time,  sewing  is  being  taught  in  the  lower  classes  of  the 
grammar  schools  better  than  formerly,  and,  for  one,  I  am  in  favor  of  extending  needle- 
work, now  taught  in  the  lowest  classes  of  the  grammar  school  for  girls,  through  all 
grades  of  our  schools  for  girls,  and  of  making  it  a  condition  of  graduation  that  a  girl 
should  be  thoroughly  trained  in  cutting  out  as  w^ell  as  in  sewing.  This  statement,  I 
was  happy  to  find,  really  pleased  my  caller,  who  innocently  imagined- that  what  was 
believed  to  be  good  by  the  superintendent  would  certainly  at  once  be  put  in  practice. 
Butlhastenedto  enlighten  her  on  this  point,  by  relating  to  her  some  experiences  in  con- 
nection with  measures  for  improvement,  which  from  to  time  have  been  proposed,  and 
at  length  carried  out.  The  excellent  lady,  apparently  thankful  for  even  so  little  en- 
couragement from  an  official  whom  she  had  probably  imagined  to  be  an  incorrigible 
conservative,  expressed  the  hope  that  this  reform  would  be  speedily  adopted,  and  then 
gracefully  retired.  I  noticed  particularly  her  emphasis  on  the  word  "reform,"  and 
pondered  on  it  for  a  while.  On  reflection,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  not  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  this  word  very  freely.  This  may  be  the  reason  that  some  imagine 
me  to  be  opposed  to  progress. 

After  this  interesting  interview,  hardly  a  day  passed  before  I  chanced  to  meet  two 
extremely  intelligent  and  earnest  ladies  who  are  much  devoted  to  the  movement  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  women.  The  topic  of  school  improvement  is 
broached,  and  my  plan  for  the  industrial  training  of  girls  in  all  the  mysteries  of 
needle-wort  is  set  forth  with  the  confident  expectation  of  a  cordial  approval ;  but  no, 
they  were  most  emphatic  in  their  denunciation  of  the  scheme,  and  entreated  me  not 
to  urge  its  adoption.  They  wanted  women  emancipated  froni  the  servitude  of  the 
needle.  Men  did  not  make  their  own  clothes,  and  why  should  women  ?  Girls  needed 
all  the  school  time  they  could  get  for  their  intellectual  education ;  and,  besides,  if 
their  minds  were  well  disciplined  and  trained  by  a  thorough  education,  they  could 
very  easily  pick  up  the  skill  they  needed  in  sewing  and  cutting  out.  Both  adduced 
their  personal  expeHence  in  support  of  their  theory.  But  while  they  were  opposed 
to  my  proposition,  they  were  by  no  means  of  that  class  who  content  themselves  with 
opposing  the  plans  of  others  without  offering  any  suggestions  of  their  own.  Their 
remedy  for  the  evils  and  defects  of  the  schools  consisted  in  placing  women  on  the 
school  committee  and  raising  the  salaries  of  female  teachers.  Not  having  time  to 
discuss  this  platform,  as  I  had  an  engagement  to  fulfil,  I  was  obliged  to  end  the  inter- 
view. 

I  went  on  my  way  in  rather  a  nonplussed  condition  of  mind.  I  had  been  innocently 
indulging  the  hope  that  if  women  were  put  into  school  committees  they  would  not 
only  favor  the  intruction  of  girls  in  plain  sewing,  but  that  they  might  even  advocate 
the  teaching  in  the  upper  schools  of  ornamental  needle- work  as  a  branch  of  art-edu- 
cation. But  I  am  now  told  by  ladies  representing  the  advance  guard  of  the  reformers 
of  female  education  that  the  m  edle  is  ihe  symbol  and  badge  of  the  slavery  and  deg- 
radation of  women,  and  that,  as  such,  it  must  not  be  allowed  a  place  in  school  edu- 
cation. 
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CONFLICTING  OPINIONS. 

Being  an  honest  seeker  of  truth,  or  at  least  imagining  myself  to  be  such,  and  appre- 
ciating very  highly  the  privilege  of  listening  to  the  mstrucMon  of  learned  and  wise 
men,  I  make  a  point  of  attending  a  meeting  where  a  truly  great  man  is  to  speak  to 
teachers  on  education  I  am  charmed  and  edified  with  what  he  says  of  the  impor- 
tance and  the  ways  and  means  of  teaching  in  our  elementary  schools  the  rudiments 
of  natural  science.  Every  primary  school,  he  sM/s,  must  have  its  little  museum  of  vatv/ral 
history.  That  sentence  1  ielt  sure  would  live  and  be  quoted  the  world  over,  for  he  who 
uttered  it  was  the  very  best  authority  in  such  a  matter.  He  then  goes  on  to  depre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  study  of  words,  and  finally  declares  that  the  study  of  English 
grammar  should  be  abolished  as  a  uselesss  waste  of  time.  Here  the  query  naturally 
arose,  whether  a  man  who  was  an  acknowledged  authority  in  one  department  of  learn- 
ing is  equally  entitled  to  respect  as  an  authority  in  those  branches  which  are  outside 
his  specialty  ? 

But,  curiously  enough,  the  renowned  scientist  was  immediately  followed  by  a  mas- 
ter of  philological  learning  in  an  elaborate,  charming,  and  instructive  address,  illus- 
trating the  transcendent  importance  of  the  study  of  words  as  a  branch  of  education, 
and  advocating  a  thorough  course  of  grammatical  training.  As  he  ended  his  discourse 
of  reason,  grace,  learning,  wisdom,  all  compact,  he  left  the  conviction  on  my  mind 
that  a  man  who  could  use  words  so  well  and  so  wisely  must  be  good  authority  on  the 
study  of  words. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  this  city  a  few  days  ago,  of  an  association  for  the  improve- 
ment of  female  education,  composed  of  highly  cultivated  ladies,  one  of  thi'  speakers, 
a  gentleman  of  high  distinction,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  studies  most  desirable  for 
young  ladies,  omitted  altogether  both  the  Latin  language  and  botany.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  distinguished  president  of  a  young  but  famous  university,  who  vigor- 
ously maintained  that  Latin  and  botany  were  precisely  the  branches  of  all  others 
which  it  was  important  that  young  ladies  should  study. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  illustrations  of  contradictory  opinions  and  theories 
in  respect  to  the  subjects  and  methods  of  education.  Now,  the  practfcalinference,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  to  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  intelligent  persons  differ  so  widely  on 
these  matters,  is  not  that  there  is  no  solid  educational  ground  to  stand  upon ;  but  that 
amidst  the  conflicting  views  of  the  advocates  of  different  plans  and  measures,  it  is 
important  to  exercise  a  wise  discrimination  in  determining  what  course  to  pursue. 
A  man  may  be  a  profound  scientist  or  learned  scholar  without  being  a  wise  adviser  in 
regard  to  the  practical  details  of  instruction. 

Isolated  individual  experience  does  not  go  for  much  in  settling  an  educational  ques- 
tion. What  we  want  is  the  results  of  learned  experience — the  experience  of  experts  who 
have  largely  studied  the  history  and  philosophy  of  education.  When  one  comes  to 
offer  a  new  educational  plan,  it  is  proper  to  inquire  into  his  credentials.  If  he  claims 
to  be  a  practical  man  it  is  important  to  ascertain  in  what  matters  he  is  practical,  for 
a  man  may  be  very  practical  in  house-building  and  not  at  all  practical  in  mind-build- 
ing. In  other  words  a  man  is  practical  in  what  heunderstands,  and  he  is  not  practical 
in  what  he  does  not  understand. 

The  members  of  the  board  will  readily  perceive  that  in  what  has  just  now  been  said 
I  have  had  in  view  a  class  of  outside  critics,  who  suggest  numerous  improvements  for 
our  schools  without  taking  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  their  actual  condition,  or  their 
history,  and  without  any  very  reliable  knowledge  of  educational  experience  else- 
where. One  of  these  well-meaning  persons,  who  probably  never  saw  the  inside  of  one 
of  our  school-houses,  lately  expressed  deep  regret  at  the  recent  multiplication  of  the 
requirements  in  our  grammar  school.  A  few  minutes'  conversation  revealed  the  pro- 
foundest  ignorance,  on  the  part  of  this  critic,  not  only  of  the  actual  requirements,  but 
of  the  requirements  of  past  years  as  well. 

STUDIES  IN  BOSTON   SCHOOLS  IN  1844. 

Having  already  presented  the  meagre  programme  of  fifty  years  ago,  I  will  here  quote 
the  course  of  study  for  the  first  class  of  the  grammar  schools  as  it  stood  in  1844,  so 
that  any  one  may  see  just  what  change  has  taken  place  in  the  period  of  twenty-eight 
years,  in  respect  to  the  text-books  used,  and  the  subjects  of  study  for  the  first  or 
highest  class  of  grammar  schools. 

"  Emerson's  National  Spelling  Book  ;  Goold  Brown's  First  Lines  of  English  Gram- 
mar; Olmsted's  Rudiments  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy,  or  Parker's  Com- 
pendium of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy;  Woodbridge's  Geography  and  At- 
las ;  Pierpont's  American  First  Class  Book ;  Woroestei-'s  Elements  of  General  History; 
exercises  in  composition  and  declamation;  writing;  penmakiug;  North  American 
Arithmetic,  Part  Third ;  Robinson's  Bookkeeping. 

"  Members  of  the  first  class  who  shall  have  nearly  completed  the  course  of  exercises 
in  arithmetic  may  be  instructed  in  algebra  and  geometry.  The  following  studies  and 
books  may  be  introduced  at  the  discretion  of  the  master : 
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"  Smellie's  Philosophy  of  Natural  History ;  Goold  Brown's  Institutes  of  English 
irrammar;  Whately's  Rhetoric  ;  and  Parker's  Exercises  in  English  Composition.'" 

it  we  consider  that  in  the  a.bove  schedule  of  studies,  the  text-books  are  named  with- 
out any  indication  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  to  be  learned,  the  inference 
ii-om  liie  absence  of  limitations  being  that  the  entire  text-books  were  to  be  studied,  it 
is  evident  that  m  our  new  course  of  study,  which  is  now  in  force,  decided  progress 
has  been  made  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  in  adapting  the  work  of  the  schools 
to  the  capacities  and  wants  of  the  pupils. 

In  preparing  the  programme,  at  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Text-books,  no 
authority  was  given  me  to  make  any  change  either  in  the  text-books  in  use,  or  in  the 
required  subjects  of  instruction.  Indeed,  there  was  little  need  of  change  in  any  one 
ot  these  respects,  so  well  and  wisely  had  the  Committee  on  Text-books  done  their 
duty,  in  the  previous  years.  The  problem  was  to  determine  in  what  way  the  text- 
hooks  were  to  be  used,  what  portions  of  them  were  to  be  omitted,  and  what  portions 
to  be  taught ;  to  arrange  the  order  of  the  studies,  and  fix  some  reasonable  limitations 
in  each,  beyond  which  pupils  sbo  uld  not  be  expected  to  go,  and  to  define,  for  the  sake 
ot  classifacation,  the  several  steps  or  grades  of  the  course. 

We  were  tardy  in  undertaking  this  work.  For  want  of  it  we  were  relatively  losing 
ground  m  respect  to  the  handling  of  the  studies  in  the  grammar  school  department 
ot  our  system  of  elementary  education,  while  in  the  primary  department  we  occupied 
an  advanced  position.  But  by  delay  we  had,  on  entering  upon  this  new  step,  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  results  of  the  labors  of  many  able  hands  that  had  been  engaged  upon 
the  framing  of  study- plans  for  elementary  schools.  With  this  advantage  in  our  favor 
we  ought  to  have  been  able  to  lay  out  a  better  course  than  had  been  previously  de- 
vised elsewhere. 

Ever  since  the  programme  was  adopted  its  vorkings  have  been  the  special  object 
of  my  attention,  while,  at  the  same  time,  constantly  getting.all  possible  information 
about  the  ideas  and  plans  of  the  wisest  and  most  practical  men  all  over  the  world 
who  are  dealing  with  the  same  problem,  that  is,  the  right  ordering  of  elementary  edu- 
cation. And  the  result  is  that  I  am  unable,  as  yet,  to  point  out  any  feature  which 
would  be  materially  improved  by  a  change.  Still,  in  my  mind,  it  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  finality.  Expeiience  will  doubtless  suggest  improvements.  But  what  is 
wanted  is  an  honest  and  sufficient  trial,  for  three  or  four  years  more  at  least,  before  its 
legitimate  fruits  will  be  fully  developed. 

ACTION  OP  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  importance  of  comparisons  in  educational  matters, 
and  I  shall  take  this  occasion  to  make  a  practical  application  of  that  principle  by 
quoting  from  the  recent  doings  of  the  school  board  for  London. 

This  body,  consisting  of  forty -nine  members,  was  elected  on  the  29th  of  November, 
1870,  in  pursuance  of  a  special  provision  of  the  elementary  education  act,  which  re- 
ceived the  assent  of  the  Queen  on  the  9th  of  August  of  the  same  year,  and  which  is 
intended  to  secure  to  the  people  of  England  and  Wales  the  advantages  of  a  complete 
system  of  elementary  schools.  The  great  interest  attaching  to  the  doings  of  the  Lon- 
don board  results  not  from  the  experience  of  its  members  in  developing  or  adminis- 
tering a  great  municipal  system  of  common  schools,  hut  from  their  exceptional 
character  in  respect  to  ability  and  learning,  and  from  the  fact  that,  unhampered  by 
tradition  or  routine,  they  have  availed  themselves  of  the  light  derived  from  the  ex- 
perience and  wisdom  of  foreign  countries  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any  similar  under- 
taking. 

A  special  committee  of  fifteen  members.  Professor  Huxley  being  the  chairman,  was 
appointed  to  submit  a  scheme  of  education.  This  committee  has  made  its  first  report, 
which  is  evidently  the  result  of  the  most  careful  and  thorough  study  of  the  subject. 
This  report  classifies  the  schools  into  infant  schools  for  children  below  seven  years  of 
age ;  junior  achooU^fpT  children  between  seven  and  ten  years  of  age ;  and  senior  schools, 
for  older  children.  It  is  not  expected,  however,  that  children  will  be  taught  in  these 
schools  who  are  over  the  age  of  thirteen  years. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  infant  schools  be  mixed  [boys  and  girls  being  taught 
in  the  same  classes] ;  that  the  senior  schools  be  separate  or  unmixed ;  while  in  regard 
to  the  junior  schools  no  general  rule  in  this  respect  is  laid  down. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  period  during  which  the  children  are  under  actual  instruc- 
tion in  school  should  be  five  hours  daily  for  five  days  in  the  week.  • 

Vocal  music  and  drill  are  to  be  taught  in  every  school  during  the  period  devoted  to 
actual  instruction. 

The  recommendation  in  regard  to  corporal  punishment  is  substantially  the  same  in 
spirit  as  our  regulation  relating  to  the  matter. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  recommended  for  the  several  grades  are  as  follows : 

"INFANT  SCHOOLS. 

"a.  Morality  and  religion. 

"  b.  Beading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
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"  0.  Object  lessons  of  a  simple  character,  with  somesuch  exercise  of  the  hands  and 
eyes  as  is  given  in  the  Kindergarten  system. 

"  In  addition,  the  general  recommendations  respecting  music  and  drill  apply  to  in- 
fant schools,  in  which  singing  and  physical  exercises,  adapted  to  the  tender  years  of 
the  children,  are  of  paramount  importance. 

"JUNIOB  AND  BEKIOB  BCH00L8, 

"  We  recommend  that  certain  kinds  of  instruction  shall  form  an  essential  part  of  the 
teaching  of  every  elementary  school,  wh^e  others  may  or  may  not  be  added  to  them, 
at  the  discrelion  of  the  managers  of  the  individual  school  or  by  the  special  direction 
of  the  board. 

"A.  Essential  suhjeats. 

"a.  Morality  and  religion. 

"  6.  Eeading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  English  grammar  in  senior  schools,  with 
mensuration  in  senior  boys'  schools. 

"  0.  Systematized  object  lessons,  embracing  in  the  six  school  years  a  course  of  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  physical  science,  and  serving  as  an  introduction  to  the  science 
examinations  which  are  conducted  by  the  science  and  art  department. 

"d.  The  history  of  Britain. 

"e.  Elementary  geography. 

"/.  Elementary  social  economy. 

"g.  Elementary  drawing,  leading  up  to  the  examinations  in  mechanical  drawing, 
and  to  the  art  teaching  of  the  science  and  art  department. 

"  h.  In  girls'  schools,  plain  needlework  and  cutting  out. 
"  B.  Discretionary  subjects,  which  may  be  taught  to  advanced  scholars. 

"  a.  Algebra  and  geometry. 

"6.  Latin,  or  a  modern  language." 
The  noticeable  features  of  this  schedule  are  the  prominence  which  it  gives  to  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  physical  science,  placing  it  before  history  and  geography  in  the 
order  of  precedence,  and  the  admission  of  Latin  or  a  modern  language  as  optional 
branches,  since  the  course  is  intended  only  for  pupils  ranging  from  seven  to  thirteen 
years  of  age.  There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  board  about  some  of  the  dis- 
cretionary studies,  and  I  have  not  learned  the  final  result  of  the  discussion  of  the 
subject. 

PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

This  report  affords  the  strongest  possible  indorsement  of  our  own  course  of  element- 
ary instruction.  To:  a  pupil  or  teacher  of  the  ' '  old  school,"  who  has  not  kept  up  with 
the  times,  it  will  appear  to  be  altogether  extravagant  in  respect  to  the  number  of 
subjects  of  study  required.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  In  the  first  place,  two  studies 
do  not  require  twice  the  labor  of  one  ;  and  then  some  branches,  such  as  singing  and 
drawing,  binder  progress  in  other  branches  very  little,  if,  indeed,  they  are  not  a  posi- 
tive help. 

The  modern  facilities  and  appliances  for  elementary  teaching,  such  as  classification 
and  apparatus  of  various  kinds,  have  vastly  increased  the  teacher's  power  of  im- 
parting and  the  pupil's  power  of  acquiring.  I  will  mention  only  one— tAe  ilackboard, 
which  is  to  teaching  what  steam  is  to  transportation.  1  would  say,  in  the  words  of  a 
good  authority,  "Let  us  try  what  conscientious  and  intelligent  teaching  can  do,  before  we 
presume  to  decide  what  cannot  be  done."  And  iu  what  does  conscientious  and  intelligent 
teaching  consist  ?  It  consists  iu  two  things :  First,  in  the  exercise  of  good  judgment 
in  determining  what  to  teach  and  what  not  to  teach,  at  each  step,  in  the  several 
branches ;  and,  second,  in  the  use  of  economical  methods. 

Who  have  been  our  guides  as  to  what  to  teach  in  each  branch  f  Compilers  of  text-books .' 
Mr.  Historious  compiles  a  history  of  the  United  States  for  general  use,  for  the  market 
of  the  whole  country.  He  is  compelled  to  embrace  in  it  the  details  of  the  colonization, 
and  80  forth,  of  every  State.  And  what  have  we  done,  in  times  past,  but  make  our 
children  learn  these  useless  details?  And  so  of  geography.  Our  children  have  been 
crushed  down  under  an  intolerable  load  of  geographical  rubbish,  simply  because  it 
has  been  printed  and  put  up  between  the  two  covers  of  a  book  !  And  so  of  arith- 
metic, and  grammer,  and  spelling.  It  is  not  the  books  that  I  so  much,  blame ;  it  is  the- 
wrong  use  made  of  them  that  I  complain  of. 

But  there  is  no  less  room  for  economy  in  the  method,  thaniu  the  choice  and  limita- 
tion of  the  matter,  of  instruction.  I  have  seen,  in  one  school,  children  kept  for  weeks 
poring  over  a  few  pages  of  elementary  geography,  to  no  purpose,  for  want  of  con- 
scientious and  intelligent  teaching ;  while  in  the  next  school,  by  a  judicious  use  of 
the  globe,  the  wall  map,  the  blackboard,  and  the  text-book,  the  children  were  sooik 
made  quitei«iei%e«i  on  the  subject  of  geography  ;  and,  what  was  more,  were  greatly 
interested  iu  the  study.  Illustrations  of  this  sort,  without  number,  might  be  produced. 

Now,  it  18  the  object  and  design  of  our  grammar  school  programme  to  make  it  practi- 
cable for  our  teachers  to  omit  the  useless  parts  of  their  text-books,  and  to  teach  all  the 
branches  in  a  reasonable  and  intelligent  way.    It  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  if  aU 
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the  branches  therein  required  to  be  taught  are  properly  apportioned  and  properly- 
handled,  the  results  will  be  reasonably  satisfactory. 

It  assumes  that  it  is  better  to  know  something  of  the  history  of  England  than  to 
know  everything  of  the  history  of  New  Jersey  or  Connecticut ;  that  it  is  better  to 
know  something  of  the  elements  of  physical  science  than  to  know  how  to  locate  every 
village  and  mill  stream  in  the  United  States.  It  assumes  that  it  is  better  to  be  able  to 
write  a  decent  letter  than  to  be  able  to  get  a  hundred  per  cent,  in  spelling  a  list  of 
very  hard  words.  And  if  in  any  school  the  classes  are  not  up  to  the  requirements  in 
any  branch,  the  inquiry  should  be,  first,  Is  not  too  much  attempted?  second,  Is  the 
proper  time  given  to  it  f  and,  third,  Is  it  taught  in  the  best  manner  ?  Before  the  pro- 
gramme was  adopted,  unsuccessful  teachers  were  in  the  habit  of  attributing  their 
failures  to  the  text-books  ;  now  they  are  very  likely  to  make  the  programme  the  scape- 
goat of  their  shortcomings.  Still,  injustice,  I  ought  to  say  that  but  few  such  cases 
have  come  to  my  knowledge. 

But,  as  soon  as  we  begun  to  have  the  courage  to  contend  that  our  text-books  should 
not  be  taken  as  the  standard  of  what  should  be  taught  in  each  branch,  certain  ob- 
jectors come  up  to  confound  us  by  demanding  if  we  were  going  to  give  up  the  idea  of 
thorough  teaching.  They  tell  us  that  we  must  not  take  up  a  study  unless  we  go  through 
it,  complete  it,  master  it;  that  any  other  course  makes  shallow,  superficial  scholars, 
mere  smatterers. 

Applying  their  doctrine  to  arithmetic,  they  would  have  a  child  drilled  on  addition 
until  he  is  able  to  rival  an  accountant  in  adding  columns,  before  he  is  permitted  to 
know  that  there  is  such  a  process  as  subtraction ;  they  would  have  him  solve  all  pos- 
sible problems  involving  vulgar  fractions,  before  he  is  allowed  to  cipher  in  decimals. 
Such  an  idea  of  thoroughness,  for  one,  I  utterly  repudiate. 

A  child  should  very  early  be  taught  to  perform  the  operations  not  only  in  the  ground 
rules,  but  in  fractions,  both  vulgar  and  decimal,  using  simple  examples  and  small 
numbers.  As  his  mind  opens  and  expands,  and  his  reasoning  powers  are  developed, 
he  will  in  due  time  easily  master  the  more  difScult  and  complicated  applications  of 
these  processes. 

There  are  two  prevalent  notions  of  thoroughness  in  elementary  teaching,  both 
of  which  seem  to  me  to  be  erroneous.  First,  that  each  topic  of  any  given  branch 
must  be  studied  exhaustively  before  another  topic  is  taken  up :  as,  for  example, 
that  the  geography  of  North  America  must  be  completely  mastered  before  the  pupil 
is  taught  anything  of  the  geography  of  South  America.  Second,  that  certain  studies, 
as  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography,  must  be  learned  exhaustively  before  the 
pupil  is  taught  anything  of  history,  or  the  elements  of  natural  science.  The  true 
method  of  proceeding  is  to  aim  first  at  a  general  knowledge  of  a  branch  before 
going  into  the  details.  But  a  general  knowledge  is  not  necessarily  a  superficial 
knowledge.  Stuart  Mill  has  well  said,  "To  have  a  general  knowledge  of  a  subject 
is  to  know  only  its  leading  truths,  but  to  know  these  not  superficially  but  thor- 
oughly, so  as  to  have  a  true  conception  of  the  subject  in  its  great  features ;  leaving 
the  minor  details  to  those  who  require  them  for  the  purposes  of  their  special  pur- 
suit. There  is  no  incompatibility  between  knowing  a  wide  range  of  subjects  up  to 
this  point,  and  some  one  subject  with  the  completeness  required  by  those  who  make 
it  their  principal  occupation.  It  is  this  combination  which  gives  an  enlightened  pub- 
lic a  body  of  cultivated  intellects,  each  taught,  by  its  attainments  iu  its  own  prov- 
ince, what  real  knowledge  is,  and  knowing  enough  of  other  subjects  to  be  able  to 
discern  who  are  those  that  know  them  better." 

This  was  said  of  higher  education,  but  it  has  its  application  to  elementary  educa- 
tion as  well.  Because  some  fe  w  of  the  pupils  in  our  schools  may  become  accountants 
or  engineers,  and  will  need  in  their  professions  great  skill  in  figures,  must  the  mass 
of  pupils,  who  wiU  never  have  any  use  for  an  extraordinary  amount  of  arithmetical 
science,  be  required  to  occupy  so  much  of  their  time  on  this  branch,  as  to  leave  no 
time  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  physical  science  which  would  be 
of  use  to  every  one,  whatever  may  be  his  calling  in  life  ? 

Our  elementary  education  is  well  organized.  Each  master  is  directly  responsible 
for  the  teaching  in  all  classes  in  his  district.  It  is  his  duty  to  direct  thu  work  of  his 
teachers  so  that  all  their  labors  may  be  turned  to  the  best  account.  He  is  expected 
to  give  illustrative  examples  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  in  all  the  classes  where 
such  examples  are  needed.  He  does  not  imagine  his  duty  to  be  done  when  he  has 
given  his  teachers  their  classes  and  directed  them  to  carry  out  the  programme  ;  he  feels 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  show  how  the  work  should  be  done  in  its  details.  The  title  of 
master  now  means  something  more  than  the  designation  of  the  head  teacher  or  the 
police  authority  in  the  school ;  the  master  is  now  bound  to  be  a  master  of  methods — 
a  real  training  master.  This  at  least  is  the  ideal  of  the  master's  position  and  duty, 
and  the  progress  towards  its  realization  is  in  a  high  degree  satisfactory.  In  some 
districts  the  degree  of  excellence  already  reached  exceeds  my  highest  expectations. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  D.  PHILBEICK, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
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A  brief  history  of  the  efforts  made  by  Beujamiu  Eobert  Haydon  to  promote  education 
in  art,  in  Great  Britain,  from  1804  to  1846  ;  with  the  criticisms  made  in  1874  by  Mr. 
Sparkes,  then  head  master  of  the  Government  Art  School  in  Lambeth,  on  the  erro- 
neous art  training  given  at  that  time  by  the  South  Kensington  school. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  previous  articles  of  this  appendix  are  connected  only  with  early 
educational  efforts  in  the  United  States. 

With  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  difiSculties  met  with  by  these 
early  advocates  of  the  general  art  training  of  the  people,  in  public 
schools  and  other  educational  institutions,  as  recorded  in  Chapter  I  of 
this  present  Report,  were  neither  confined  to  the  United  States,  nor  due 
to  the  exceptional  ignorance  or  obtuseness  of  Americans ;  and,  also,  that 
the  highest  English  contemporary  authority  on  questions  of  art  edu- 
cation was  then  in  full  accord  with  the  opinions  advocated  by  those 
early  American  writers,  and,  further,  that  the  best  English  authorities 
of  todaj'  hold  to  the  same  opinions;  the  present  paper,  giving  some 
account  of  the  life  and  educational  efforts  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  English  painters  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury ;  with  a  further  statement  of  the  essential  conditions  of  industrial 
art  education  made  by  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  modern  English 
industrial  art  teachers,  is  added. 

The  several  papers  in  this  appendix  well  illustrate  the  slow  and 
painful  processes  of  evolution  even  in  the  world  of  thought.  Haydon 
more  than  once  quotes  a  remark  made  to  him  by  Southey,  as  if  fearing 
that  it  was  indisputable :  "It  takes  one  generation  to  get  a  principle 
admitted,  and  another  generation  to  get  it  adopted  " — a  statement  which 
the  sad  story  of  Haydon's  life,  as  contrasted  with  the  present  brilliant 
achievements  of  England  on  the  line  of  Haydon's  endeavors,  would 
seem  to  endorse. 

Standing  by  itself,  the  instance  of  the  sudden  art  educational  move- 
ment in  England,  which  appeared  to  spring  up  spontaneously  after  the 
first  world's  fair,  has  always  seemed  phenomenal ;  but,  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  true  history  of  the  long  and  arduous  struggles  that  pre- 
ceded, is  seen  to  be  but  the  occurrence  of  a  natural  and  orderly  develop- 
ment when,  at  length,  circumstances  were  favorable. 

In  a  monarchy,  public  affairs  move  rapidly  and  smoothly  when  the 
ruling  power  takes  the  initiative;  therefore  the  word  of  any  prince  in 
England  may  well  seem  to  have  been  more  potent  ^hau  were  the  long 
years  of  persistent  effort  which  preceded  their  utterance,  though  under- 
taken by  even  so  great  a  genius  as  was  Benjamin  Eobert  Haydon.  For 
this  reason,  doubtless,  it  has  happened  that,  so  far  as  shown  by  any  refer- 
ences in  recent  publications  concerning  the  movement  in  England  for 
extending  educational  training  in  the  industrial  or  fine  arts  throughout 
Great  Britain,  this  wonderful  movement  would  seem  to  hav§  burst  upon 
the  world  with  as  little  premonition  as  existed  in  the  case  of  the  fabled 
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birth  of  Minerva,  and  to  have  had  its  origin  solely  in  the  advantage 
taken,  by  the  far-seeing  Prince  Consort,  of  the  mortification  by  which 
the  English  were  overwhelmed  when  the  proofs  of  their  inferiority  to  the 
continental  nations  in  all  artistic  manufactures,  were  made  manifest  by 
the  opportunities  afforded  for  comparison  during  the  Great  Exhibition 
at  Hyde  Park  in  1851. 

To  Prince  Albert,  Sir  Henry  Cole,  and  the  English  statesmen  and 
educators  who  so  ably  seconded  their  plans,  great  and  merited  praise  has 
been  awarded  for  their  admirable  and  successful  efforts  to  effect,  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  the  educational  and  industrial  changes  requisite. 

It  is  true  that  occasional  allusions  were  made  to  certain  previously 
established  Government  schools  of  design,  by  the  early  writers  and 
speakers  on  this  movement ;  but  only  to  record  the  fact  that  they  had 
proved  wholly  inadequate  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  estab- 
lished. This  fact,  however,  remained,  that  anterior  to  the  coming  of 
Prince  Albert  the  English  Government  had  been  led  to  initiate  educa- 
tional movements  with  the  direct  purpose  of  improving  the  artistic  qual- 
ity of  the  manufactures  of  the  country. 

What  had  led  to  this  movement  and  why  had  it  failed  ? 

These  are  interesting  questions,  and  are  of  importance  when  consid- 
ering the  propriety  of  similar  efforts ;  because  there  is  often  as  much 
to  be  learned  from  failures  as  from  success. 

In  the  many  works  recounting  the  story  of  the  Great  Exhibition  and 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  and 
schools,  and  in  the  countless  addresses  since  made  in  connection  with 
the  English  art  schools  and  museums  that  have  come  under  the  obser- 
vation of  the  present  writer,  there  is  nowhere  recalled  a  hint  of  the 
long  struggle  that  preceded  the  founding  of  those  early  schools  of  de- 
sign; nor  of  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  they  were  undertaken  their  failure 
was  predicted,  because  the  sole  conditions  of  success  were  wilfully 
ignored  by  those  having  them  in  charge. 

As  much  prejudice  against,  and  opposition  to,  the  introduction  of  in- 
dustrial drawing  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States,  was  shown  by  i>eo- 
ple  of  culture,  who  had  received  their  impressions  from  the  early  protests 
uttered  by  John  Kuskin,  and  others,  against  the  South  Kensington 
methods  and  results;  it  became  a  matter  of  very  serious  importance,  to 
those  endeavoring  to  promote  the  introduction  of  this  new  study,  to 
know  the  reasons  on  which  Mr.  Euskin  and  his  iriends  based  their  ob- 
jections. 

Those  reasons  were  found  to  be  sound ;  the  training  against  which  the 
protest  was  made  was  defective  and  would  inevitably,  if  persevered  in, 
have  led  the  new  Government  schools  to  the  same  fate  as  that  which 
had  befallen  the  old.  Wherein  lay  the  difficulty  will  be  seen  by  a  peru- 
sal of  the  accompanying  extracts  from  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Sparkes 
in  1874. 

That  these  criticisms  proved  effectual,  and  that  Mr.  Sparkes — the  head 
master  of  the  Government  Art  School  in  Lambeth,  a  district  of  Lon- 
don —  who  was  the  champion  of  the  only  method  of  a  sound  education  in 
art,  was  eventually  placed  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  South  Kensing- 
ton, is  a  matter  of  congratulation. 

It  is  certainly  important  that  all  advocates  of  the  South  Kensington 
methods  of  popular  art  instruction — which  are  practically  those  of  the 
Walter  Smith  system,  as  known  in  the  United  States — should  be  in- 
formed as  to  the  reason  that  once  existed  to  justify  Mr.  Euskin's  criti- 
cism ;  because  that  reason  no  longer  exists,  and,  therefore,  all  similar 
criticism  at  the  present  time  falls  to  the  ground. 
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In  Chapter  I  of  this  Report  there  is  given  a  brief  summary  of  several 
sporadic  efforts  made  long  before  the  coming  of  Walter  Smith,  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  in  various  places  in  the  United  States,  with  a  view  of 
demonstrating  that  there  is  a  consensus  of  intelligent  minds  as  to  the 
right  methods  of  disseminating  instruction  in  art  among  a  people ;  and, 
also,  to  show  that  those  who  are  competent  to  speak  upon  the  subject 
agree  in  recognizing  a  direct  connection  between  a  general  knowledge 
by  the  people  of  art,  and  of  the  methods  of  its  applications  to  industry, 
and  the  manufactures  and  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

For  many  reasons  it  has  bt^en  thought  well,  in  this  appendix,  to  sup- 
plement these  American  authorities  by  an  account  of  the  like  efforts  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  among  the  English  artists  of  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  to  whom,  more  than  to  any  other  private 
individual,  is  to  be  credited  the  initiation  of  the  movement  which  has 
resulted  in  the  present  development  of  art  education  and  of  artistic 
manufactures  in  Great  Britain ;  and,  also,  to  quote  the  indictment  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Sparkes  against  the  instruction  promulgated  by  the  authori- 
ties of  South  Kensington,  during  the  early  years  of  that  institution. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that,  though  they  have  not  fallen  under 
the  observation  of  the  present  writer,  abundant  testimony  may  have 
been  given,  bj'  English  art  educational  authorities,  to  the  powerful  and 
long  continued  appeals  for  the  general  dissemination  of  art  education 
among  the  people  of  England,  made  during  his  whole  art  life,  by  Benja- 
min Eobert  Haydon. 

It  would  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be  very  strange  if  this  silence  was 
intentional ;  for,  to  a  mind  sensitive  to  the  honor  of  England,  the  story 
of  that  life  is  one  of  the  saddest  in  her  annals.  He  gave  himself  to  art 
with  an  absorbing  devotion,  employing  all  his  powers  on  whatever  ef- 
forts seemed  to  promise  anything  of  good  to  the  advancement  of  art  in 
England  or  to  the  honor  of  the  country. 

In  view  of  this  absolute  devotion  of  a  life  to  such  a  purpose,  there 
can  be  little  satisfaction  in  remembering  that  this  man,  whose  art  pow- 
ers were  recognized  by  Europe,  was  denied  employment  by  the  state, 
and  so  poorly  employed  by  the  wealthy  nobility  of  England  that,  in 
this  boasted  nineteenth  century,  again  and  again,  through  the  working  of 
the  barbarous  law  of  England,  he  was  thrust  into  prison  for  debt — debts 
incurred  not  by  reason  of  wasteful  extravagance  or  ow.ng  to  self-in- 
dulgent idleness,  but  due  simply  to  the  providing  the  necessities  of 
life  and  the  cost  of  models,  etc.,  during  the  time  necessarily  given  to 
the  production  of  a  great  painting ;  and,  further,  that  when  his  unaided 
efforts  had  compelled  the  public,  the  authorities,  and  the  nobility  to 
take  such  action  as  he  had  urged ;  the  petty  spite  of  some,  and  the 
contemptible  subservience  of  others  to  those  high  in  authority,  effected 
that  this  man,  who  had  thus  proved  himself  a  public  benefactor,  should 
always  be  ignored,  although  his  plans  were  accepted. 

It  may  be  well  to  reHect  on  the  outcome  of  this  injustice,  since  it  in- 
variably happened  that,  by  a  just  Nemesis,  the  public  was  defrauded 
of  the  legitimate  benefit  of  those  plans ;  because,  despite  Haydon's 
published  protests,  they  were  not  honestly  or  effectually  carried  out ! 

However  strange  the  indifference  of  the  American  public,  years  ago, 
to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Peale,  Mr.  Minifle,  and  others,  in  their  endeavors 
to  introduce  an  element  of  art  training  in  the  public  schools,  may  now 
seem  to  the  readers  of  to-day ;  the  obstacles  they  met  with  were  slight, 
as  contrasted  with  the  dense  stupidity,  prejudice,  and  selfishness  that 
in  England  opposed  Haydon  at  every  step. 

At  last,  worn  out  by  endless  struggles,  convinced  that  there  was  no 
success  possible  for  one  who,  in  his  sincere  zeal  for  the  true  interest  of 
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art  and  of  England,  had  aroused  so  many  antagonisms,  had  exposed 
so  much  of  hypocrisy  and  ignorance,  this  brave  enthusiast  was  over- 
borne, and  ended  the  struggle  by  his  own  hand. 

In  reading  the  romantic  story  of  his  life,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  this 
happened  but  that  his  indomitable  will  held  out  so  long. 

This  self-immolation  of  Haydon  was  more  pitiful,  even,  than  the  much 
lamented  death  of  Chatterton ;  -for  this  man,  who  thus  miserably  per- 
ished in  the  full  possession  of  his  powers,  had  proved  his  value.  He 
had  painted  works  that  the  whole  world  united  in  calling  great.  Again 
and  again  he  had  won  new  victories  for  En  glan  d ,  and  had  made  direct  con- 
tributions to  her  advancement.  He  had  trained  a  whole  school  of  dis- 
tinguished artists.  He  had  been  honored  with  the  fiiendship  of  Scott, 
Wordsworth,  and  Kjeats.  He  was  on  terms  of  association  with  the  states- 
men who  ruled  the  England  of  his  day.  He  was  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful controversial  writers  of  his  time.  He  had  painted  some  of  the  most 
famous  works  of  the  era.*  By  his  published  writings  and  his  spoken 
addresses  he  had,  again  and  again,  moulded  public  opinion  and  forced 
the  advance  of  civilization.  And  yet,  though  they  knew  he  had  done 
all  this ;  though  at  times  all  England  would  throng  to  the  exhibitions 
of  his  paintings ;  England  had  then  no  better  use  for  such  a  remarkable 
man  than  to  let  him  suifer  the  ignominy  of  a  prison,  and  force  him  by 
neglect,  to  the  dread  alternative  of  suicide. 

Of  course  society  was  horrified  at  the  shocking  catastrophe,  and  a 
concourse  of  distinguished  people  paid  him  the  last  rites  of  sepulture. 

He  had  asked  for  bread  and  they  gave  him  a  headstone ! 

Had  the  nobility  and  the  rulers  of  England,  been  as  wise  in  their  day, 
as  were  the  Greeks  under  Pericles,  or  the  Italians  of  the  times  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent,  or  Pope  Julius  II,  they  would  have  seen  to  it  that 
their  palaces  and  public  buildings  were  made  glorious  with  the  art  of 
this  man;  who  only  asked  of  them  employment,  but  asked  in  vain! 

The  contrast  thus  shown  between  the  countries  and  the  eras,  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  the  credit  of  the  much  lauded  civilization  of  our  modern 
days. 

This  incapacity  to  recognize  and  to  utilize  that  rare  being,  a  great 
creative  artist,  resulted,  as  Hayddn  realized,  from  the  utter  ignorance 
of  the  ruling  classes  of  England  in  all  matters  relating  to  art,  of  which 
they  knew  nothing  except  the  art  of  portraiture.  This  ignorance  arose,  in 
Haydon's  judgment,  largely  from  the  fact  that  in  the  universities,  where 
they  were  educated,  and  where  the  private  tutors  and  instructors  of 
the  children  of  the  higher  classes  were  also  educated,  no  attention  was 
given  to  the  fine  arts ;  not  even  to  their  history  and  literature,  a  knowl- 
edge of  which  would  seem  to  be  an  essential  part  of  any  education 
having  the  slightest  claim  to  being  called  "  liberal."  With  this  convic- 
tion, Haydon  constantly  urged  that  art  professorships  should  be-estab- 
lished  in  the  universities.  The  depth  of  this  general  ignorance  of  art, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  ministry  and  by  the  members  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament,  if  shown  by  the  fact  that,  incredible  as  it  now  seems,  Eng- 
land was  on  the  point  of  rejecting  the  sculptures  of  Phidias,  rescued 
by  Lord  Elgin  from  the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon,  and  it  is  largely  due  to 
Haydon  that,  after  years  of  delay,  they  were  finally  secured ;  but  the 
transaction  was  accomplished  in  a  way,  that  not  only  shows  that  this 
action  was  not  based  on  any  sure  knowledge  or   appreciation  of  the 

*  One  of  his  most  famous  works,  "  The  Entry  into  Jerusalem,"  is  now  in  the  cathe- 
dral at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  For  reference  to  this,  see  letterfromMr.  John  Sartain,  in  note 
to  the  account  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Part  IV  of  this  Re- 
port. 
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real  value  of  these  marvellous  treasures,  but  which,  from  its  penurious- 
ness,  seems  contemptible. 

Lord  Elgin,  who  for  his  country's  sake  had  refused  to  sell  these  price- 
less relics  to  Napoleon,  or  to  the  King  of  Bavaria,  which  latter  mon- 
arch had  deposited  a  large  amount  with  a  banker  in  London  to  secure 
them  in  case  England  declined,  was  paid  a  sum  less  by  £16,000  than 
the  expenses  he  had  incurred  in  securing  and  in  bringing  them  to  Lon- 
don— something  of  a  taS  for  his  patriotism. 

An  account  of  this  curious  episode  in  the  art  history  of  England  and 
of  Haydon's  part  in  it,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  Part  IV  of  this 
Eeport. 

£n  the  record  of  the  disastrous  effect  on  Haydon's  fortunes,  resulting 
from  the  antagonisms  aroused  by  his  single-hearted  devotion  to  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  true  interests  of  art,  there  are  thrown  some  curi- 
ous and  interesting  side  lights  upon  the  English  society  of  that  time. 

He  first  exposed  himself  to  class  hostility  by  the  fact  that,  in  some 
of  his  outspoken  efforts  in  behalf  of  art  and  of  the  honor  of  England, 
more  especially  in  his  efforts  to  save  the  Elgin  marbles,  his  intelligence, 
opposed  to  the  dense  ignorance  of  the  higher  classes  in  all  matters  re- 
lating to  art,  so  exposed  the  incompetence  of  some  aristocratic  connois- 
seurs, who  had  been  looked  up  to  by  society  as  art  authorities,  that 
neither  the  shallow  pretenders,  nor  their  dupes,  ever  forgave  him. 

In  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  to  any  thorough  instruc- 
tion in  art  of  their  artisan  pupils,  as  well  as  in  their  opposition  to 
the  dissemination  of  any  general  training  in  art  among  the  people ;  in 
the  incredible  difficulties  that  were  opposed  by  successive  ministers  to 
the  promotion  of  any  consideration  of  art  matters  by  the  Parliament ; 
and  in  the  surprising  inability  of  all  classes  to  see  that  there  was  any 
connection  between  an  intelligent  cultivation  and  patronage  of  the  arts 
of  design,  and  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  prosperity  of  Eng- 
land ;  there  may  be  seen  some  of  the  obstacles  that,  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  opposed  themselves  to  any  full  and  free  development  of 
the  natural  abilities  of  the  common  people  of  England.  Ample  evi- 
dences of  the  all-pervading  influence  of  caste  and  class  distinction,  in 
England,  appear  incidentally  throughout  Haydon's  autobiography,  as, 
for  instance,  in  his  constant  looking  to  the  nobility  for  patronage,  as 
something  admittedly  due  from  that  class  to  the  interests  of  the  country 
in  general  and  of  the  artists  in  particular ;  in  his  naive  admiration  of 
the  gracious  and  refined  manners  of  the  nobility,  in  contrast  with  even 
those  of  the  more  gifted  and  cultured  of  the  people ;  and  in  his  noting, 
when  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  the  late  Duke  of  Sussex,  visits  his 
painting  room  5  that  his  manners,  were  as  superior  to  those  of  the  high- 
est nobility,  as  were  theirs  to  those  of  the  common  people ! 

With  the  impression  produced  by  these  cumulative  instances,  in  con- 
trast with  the  different  social  conditions  then  and  always  existing  in 
the  United  States,  there  is  borne  in  upon  the  mind  of  an  American 
some  sense  of  the  far  reaching  and  beneflcient  influence  of  the  wise 
action  of  the  founders  of  our  institutions  in  prohibiting  primogeniture 
and  orders  of  nobility. 

Through  what  pains  and  penalties  the  present  freedom  of  the  com- 
mon people  of  England  has  been  won,  going  back  no  further  than  the 
year  1800,  can  hardly  be  comprehended  by  Americans. 

This  sense  of  class  distinction  must  indeed  have  been  closely  inwrought 
in  the  English  nature,  since  it  is  so  plainly  apparent  in  the  thoughts 
and  actions  of  a  man  gifted  with  such  clear  perceptions. 

That  Haydon,  who  continually  contended  that  the  art  sense  and  judg- 
ment of  the  common  people  were  to  be  trusted  j  whose  whole  life  was 
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spent  in  the  endeavor  to  demonstrate,  contrary  to  a  prevalent  impres- 
sion, that  art  was  possible  in  England,  and  that  the  English  people 
needed  only  the  opportunity  to  develop  a  noble  art ;  who  earnestly 
strove  to  popularize  and  disseminate  art  training  among  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  men ;  who  again  and  again  successfully  appealed  to  the 
judgment  and  art  feeling  of  the  common  people,  whose  shillings,  paid 
in  at  his  exhibitions,  so  often  averted  disaster ;  should  still  have  been 
so  dependent  upon  the  patronage  of  the  nobility,  so  exposed  to  the 
senseless  caprices  of  fashionable  society,  that  when  these  classes  failed 
to  support  him  in  his  high  calling,  he  must,  perforce,  perish;  is  indeed 
pitiable. 

Haydon  saw  clearly,  and  taught  everywhere,  that  there  could  be  no 
excellence  of  design  without  thorough  training  in  high  art ;  that  the 
artist  and  the  designer  needed  exactly  the  same  kind  of  art  knowledge. 

He  urged  this  at  a  time  when  the  Eoyal  Academy,  with  incredible 
narrowness,  on  reluctantly  admitting  artisan  pupils  to  its  schools,  re- 
fused to  let  them  draw  from  the  nude,  and  made  them  stipulate  that 
they  would  never  practice  the  fine  arts.  Could  the  selfishness  of  monop  - 
oly  further  go?* 

In  the  light  of  such  a  revelation  it  is  possible  to  realize  the  all-pervad- 
ing influence  of  class  distinctions  in  England,  since  a  man  of  such  rare 
genius,  combined  with  unusual  vigor  of  intellect  and  loftiness  of  spirit, 
recognizes  as  a  matter  of  course  the  controlling  power  of  royal  and 
noble  patronage. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  Prince  Albert's 
word  on  art  education  was  all  powerful,  so  that  it  is  only  to  be  expected 
that  Englishmen  should  date  the  origin  of  the  modem  renaissance  of  artis- 
tic industries  in  England  to  the  innuence'of  such  royal  patronage;  and 
truthfully,  for  without  this  patronage,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  experi- 
ence of  HaydoD,  the  successful  inauguration  of  the  new  movement  must 
have  been  long  deferred. 

In  the  United  States,  many  of  the  obstacles  encountered  by  Haydon 
in  his  efforts  to  develop  English  art  do  not  exist ;  nevertheless  there 
are  for  Americans  most  valuable  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  story  of 
Haydon's  life  and  efforts. 

The  result  has  demonstrated  that  in  all  questions  relating  to  the 
artistic  education  and  development  of  the  people,  on  which  Haydon 
opposed  himself  to  the  existing  authorities  in  art,  and  in  the  Govern- 
ment, he,  was  wholly  in  the  right;  and  they,  lamentably  in  the  wrong. 

It  follows  from  this  that  there  are  ascertainable  principles  in  art 
which  must  be  the  basis  of  all  sound  art  education ;  so  that,  these  hav- 
ing been  thus  clearly  shown,  there  will  be  no  excuse  for  any  other  people 
to  commit  the  errors  then  made  by  the  English. 

Haydon  seems  instinctively,  from  the  first,  to  have  comprehended 
that  the  one  essential  knowledge  for  an  artist  was  the  knowledge  of 
form.  To  be  able  to  draw  accurately,  and  then  to  know  thoroughly  the 
construction  of  the  human  figure,  so  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
essential  characteristics  from  the  accidental  phenomena,  was,  in  his 
judgment,  the  only  sure  foundation  of  artistic  knowledge. 

He  ever  inculcated  a  thorough  knowledge  and  persistent  pmctice  in 
drawing  and  anatomy ;  not  the  anatomy  of  the  surgeon,  but  that  of  the 
artist ;  and  not  only  the  anatomy  of  the  human  figure,  but  also  of  the 

*  The  recent  imposition  of  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  on  all  works  of  art  imported  into 

the  United  States,  as  a  protection  to  the  American  artists,  sayors  somewhat  too  much 

ol  a  like  spirit  of  monopoly.     It  is  due,  however,  to  the  great  majority  of  American 

artists,  to  record  the  facts  that  they  have  publicly  protested  against  this  duty,  and 
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animals,  so  that,  by  comparing  them,  the  essential  differences  between 
man  and  brute  could  be  recognized.  In  proof  of  the  value  of  such  train- 
ing and  such  practice,  he  triumphantly  pointed  to  the  pupils  trained 
by  him  in  these  severe  preliminary  studies.  "  Bastlake  was  my  first 
pupil ;  then  the  three  Landseers,  Harvey,  Bewick,  Chatfield,  and  Lance, 
all  distinguished  men  subsequently."  (Letter  to  Miss  Mitford,  12th 
July,  1843.) 

Let  us  briefly  recapitulate  the  art  principles  he  announced  as  funda- 
mental, and  the  consistent  series  of  efforts  made  by  this  indefatigable 
man  to  promote  the  art  development  of  his  beloved  native  land;  for  his 
patriotic  devotion  to  England  is  as  pronounced  is  as  his  fealty  to  high  art. 

Haydon  declared  that  the  lack  of  any  great  art  in  England  was  due 
not  to  any  want  of  ability  in  the  people,  but  had  resulted  from  definite 
and  preventable  causes.  He  proved  this  by  showing  that,  before  the 
Eeformation,  England  had,  in  works  of  art,  been  on  an  equality  with,  if 
not  superior  to,  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 

He  asserted  that  English  equality  in  art  could  only  be  restored  by 
definite  action  for  that  purpose.  To  this  end  he  urged  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  art  education,  with  a  central  school  in  London  and  branch 
schools  all  over  the  country.  He  insisted  that  to  draw  the  human 
figure  was  as  essential  for  a  designer  for  manufactures  as  for  a  pro- 
fessional painter  or  sculptor. 

He  advocated  the  teaching  of  some  knowledge  of  art  in  the  univer- 
sities, so  that  those  who  were  to  be  the  legislators  and  rulers  of  the 
country  should  have  some  knowledge  on  these  subjects. 

As  the  only  means  for  developing  a  noble  school  of  English  art,  he 
urged  the  necessity  of  the  employment  by  Government,  of  artists  to 
decorate  Government  buildings;  showing  how,  of  necessity,  private 
patronage  was  unequal  to  this  work. 

When  the  narrow  influence  of  the  Academy  prevented  thorough  art 
teaching  for  artisans  in  the  new  schools  of  design,  he  predicted  their 
failure ;  and,  not  content  with  this,  devoted  himself  with  energy  to  es- 
tablishing in  various  places  similar  schools  in  which  art  was  thoroughly 
taught. 

He  wrote  to  ministers  and  petitioned  Parliament  unceasingly ;  on  the 
subjects  of  Government  employment  for  artists  on  Government  build- 
ings, and  on  the  need  of  adopting  a  comprehensive  system  for  the  gen- 
eral art  education  of  the  people. 
At  length  his  plans  prevailed,  but  himself  and  his  methods  were  i  gnored. 

The  artists  who  were  chosen  for  the  work  of  adorning  the  new  Houses 
of  Parliament,  few  of  whom  had  given  proof  of  their  ability  to  paint 
historical  pictures,  and  all  of  whom  were  wholly  inexperienced  in  the 
art  of  painting  in  fresco,  had  begun  their  work.  Haydon,  who  closely 
watched  their  processes,  saw  that  these  were  fatally  defective,  and  at 
once  publicly  warned  those  in  charge  of  the  works  of  the  danger  aris- 
ing from  the  wrong  methods  in  which  the  frescoes  were  being  painted. 
He  declared  that,  unless  proper  methods  were  at  once  adopted,  the 
paintings  would  not  last  fifty  years. 

No  attention  was  paid  to  these  words  of  warning,  spoken  by  the  only 
artist  then  in  England  who  had  ever  shown  that  he  could  paint  in  fresco, 
as  the  old  Italians  painted;  and  whose  fresco,  a  wonderful  painting  of 
the  archangel  Uriel,  painted  on  the  wall  of  his  painting  room — to  prove 
that  a  genuine- fresco  could  be  painted  in  England  and  by  an  English- 
man, which  the  connoisseurs  had  denied — had  surprised  and  delighted 
the  town,  for  "all  the  world,"  when  it  was  first  painted,  made  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Haydon's  painting  room  to  see  this  wonderful  fresco ;  which  still 
remained,  after  alapse^^^^|!|L^ft-^^^^^|p:'eshas  when  first  painted. 
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S^ot  many  years  had  elapsed  before  the  evident  decay  of  the  frescoes 
in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  which  threatened  the  speedy  and  utter 
destruction  of  the  works,  gave  rise  to  the  greatest  anxiety,  and  more 
than  verified  Haydon's  ominous  predictions. 

That  to  Haydon,  should  have  been  entrusted  the  task  of  illustrating 
the  history  of  England  on  1  he  walls  of  the  new  Parliament  House,  was  at 
the  time,  believed  by  many,  and  seems,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events, 
very  clear;  both  because  the  plan  was  his,  having  been  conceived, 
thoroughly  thought  out,  and  urged  on  the  Government  by  him  for  many 
years,  and  because  he  had  given  proof  of  the  possession  of  a  genius 
equal  to  the  conception  of  noble  art,  and  of  a  mastery  of  his  art  equal 
to  the  execution  of  great  works,  besides  having  technical  skill  in  fresco 
painting,  then  a  novel  form  of  the  art  in  England ;  but,  more  than  all 
else,  because,  in  common  with  all  truly  great  artists,  he  possessed  the 
giftof  discerning,  inspiring,  and  attaching  to  himself  younger  men,  capa- 
ble themselves  of  becoming  great  artists ;  for  it  ought  always  to  be 
remembered  that  it  is  only  such  followers  of  great  men  who  have  ever 
given,  in  art,  fame  to  a  school  or  a  country.  Phidias,  Michael  Angelo, 
Eaphael,  and  Eubens  were  always  surrounded  by  devoted  followers  and 
pupils,  as  are  the  great  European  artists  of  our  own  day. 

'So  art  academy  ever  did  this,  and  no  board  of  Government  experts 
ever  examined  artists  into  fame. 

The  importance  of  this  personal  influence  of  the  great  artists  seems 
strangely  incomprehensible  to  the  "institutional"  men  of  the  present 
day,  who  seem  to  imagine  that  everything  can  be  compassed  by  com- 
petitive examinations  and  the  contract  system ! 

In  art,  at  least,  this  is  utterly  fallacious.  Genius  is  innate  and  indi- 
vidual ;  it  cannot  be  created  to  order  or  imparted  at  will.  When  it 
appears,  mankind  can  only  cherish  and  rejoice  in  it ;  alas,  that  so  often 
they  should  fail  to  recognize  it  until  too  late ! 

What  is  teachable  can  be  taught ;  but  no  amount  or  excellecce  of 
teaching  will  transform  an  ordinary  man  into  a  Raphael,  a  Michael 
Angelo,  or  a  Titian;  nevertheless,  while  education  cannot  insure  the 
possession  of  genius,  it  can  enable  men  to  recognize  it  where  it  exists, 
and  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  its  manifestation,  and  therefore  it  is,  if  for 
no  other  reason,  desirable  that  some  knowledge  of  art  should  be  general 
among  a  people. 

Haydon's  position  that  the  general  plan  and  design  of  the  work  in 
the  decoration  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  should  be  under  one  con- 
trolling mind,  and  that  the  several  artists,  each  taking  the  subject  he 
was  most  competent  to  execute,  should  thus  work  to  one  definite  end, 
while  each  was  allowed  perfect  freedom  in  the  treatment  of  his  subject; 
was  not  only  a  logical  one,  but  the  one  plainly  adopted  in  the  great  works 
of  the  ancients  and  in  those  of  the  middle  ages.  The  disastrous  results 
of  the  opposite  plan  were  demonstrated  in  the  Parliament  building. 

The  reasons,  however,  which  led  to  Haydon's  rejection  were  obvious 
and  realized  by  Haydon  himself,  though  they  were  by  no  means  credit- 
able 10  the  authorities.  In  order  to  avert  the  shame  of  having  this 
national  work  given  to  German  artists,  Haydon  had,  by  an  appeal  to 
the  public  in  the  Times,  thwarted  this  desire  of  Prince  Albert;  thereby, 
of  course,  in  view  of  the  sycophancy  that  surrounds  a  court,  effectually 
destroying  any  chance  of  being  himself  chosen  for  the  work. 

When  it  was  decided  that  the  work  was  to  be  given  to  English  artists, 
a  public  competition  ol  cartoons  was  ordered ;  but  before  these  were 
openeii  to  tbe  view  of  the  general  public,  the  judges,  not  one  of  whom 
was  an  artist,  had  rendered  their  decision.  The  first  prize  was  by  them 
oworHpH  to  the  work  f*yj^}}}}lgQ  j}^^fyjf(/j§^^Sirtist  De  La  Roche,  this 
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being  the  particular  cartoon  which,  at  a  private  view,  Prince  Albert 
had  commended ! 

When  the  public  were  admitted,  this  decision  of  the  courtier  clique 
proved  powerless  to  influence  their  verdict,  and  the  first  place  was 
unhesitatingly  given  by  the  unprejudiced  public  to  Hay  don's  cartoons ; 
the  next,  to  the  works  of  the  younger  men  who  had  followed  Haydon's 
instructions  and  methods  in  art.  The  Academy  work  was  so  poor  that 
even  their  friends  the  judges  dared  not  give  them  any  award.  Hay- 
don's methods,  and  his  theories  as  to  the  capacity  of  English  artists  to 
design  noble  historical  paintings,  were  thus  publicly  shown  and  vindi- 
cated, in  spite  of  the  antagonism  of  the  Academy,  or  the  subservience  of 
courtiers.  The  work  was  thus  finally  given  to  English  artists,  but, 
owing  to  the  causes  just  recited,  with  such  unsatisfactory  results  that 
Haydon's  son,  writing  some  thirty  years  after,  regrets  that  the  Germans 
had  not  been  employed ;  since  they,  at  least,  knew  how  to  paint  frescoes, 
and  had  loftier  ideas  of  art,  than  most  of  the  English  painters  who  were 
employed  have  displayed ! 

Haydon  had  consistently  and  persistently  urged  that  England  should 
return,  after  a  lapse  of  five  hundred  years,  to  the  plan  of  employing  paint- 
ers to  decorate  with  great  works  of  art  her  public  buildings;  in  order, 
by  thus  bringing  together  a  band  of  enthusiastic  young  artists,  to  de- 
velop a  vigorous  English  school  of  noble  art. 

He  had  also  urged  the  establishment  of  schools  of  design  all  over  the 
country,  with  the  purj)ose  of  affording  art  training  to  artisans,  so  that 
England  should  produce  artistic  designers. 

He  was  rejoiced  when,  after  years  of  waiting.  Parliament  authorized 
both  these  undertakings ;  but  soon  found,  to  his  bitter  disappointment, 
that  all  sound  principles  were  violated  in  the  execution  of  these  excel- 
lent plans. 

He  at  once  publicly  warned  the  country  that  the  schools  of  design 
would  utterly  fail  of  their  purpose,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  he  did  not 
fail  to  warn  the  country  against  the  dangers  threatening  the  frescoes. 

He  predicted,  also,  the  coming  inferiority  of  English  manufactures, 
because  of  the  utter  poverty  of  English  design.  The  whole  world  was 
made  aware,  a  few  years  later,  at  Hyde  Park,  how  clear  was  his  fore- 
sight and  how  true  his  predictions. 

It  is  the  fact  that  such  prediction  was  possible,  because  founded  upon 
unvarying  law,  that  gives  to  this  history  of  Haydon's  art  career  in 
England  its  present  significance  and  value  to  American  readers.  Hay- 
don, and  after  him  Sparkes,  publicly  declared  that  high  art  was  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  production  of  any  excellence  in  design  for  manu- 
factures; but  the  Academy  and  the  directors  of  the  first  Government 
schools  of  design,  and  subsequently  even  those  in  charge  of  South  Ken- 
sington—  these  latter  seemingly  unconscious  that  the  origin  of  this  in- 
stitution was  due  to  the  failure  of  English  design,  as  predicted  by  Hay- 
don— long  persisted  in  ignoring  this  essential  requisite,  till  finally  the 
certain  consequence  of  their  fallacy  covered  them  with  shame. 

Now,  by  the  general  adoption  of  the  principles  for  which  Haydon 
contended,  England,  since  1851,  has  witnessed  such  a  wonderful  recrea- 
tion of  artistic  industries  as  triumphantly  vindicates  the  soundness  and 
worth  of  those  principles;  in  view  of  such  a  verdict,  by  history,  further 
discussion  of  them  should  be  needless. 

Notwithstanding  these  plain  and  well-known  facts,  there  are,  per- 
haps, still  some  Americans  who  will  agree  with  that  Massachusetts 
legislator  who,  in  the  session  of  1881-'82,  expressed  himself  as  to  the 
kind  of  artistic  training  desirable  for  the  industrial  interests  of  the 
State.    He  was  a  member  of  the  '        '         -  ■  ^ 
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mittee  had  been  authorized  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  manage- 
ment and  methods  of  instruction  of  the  State  Normal  Art  School.* 
The  majority  report  was  emphatic  in  approval  of  the  instruction,  and 
in  the  opinion  that  the  school  was  essential  to  the  industrial  interests 
of  the  State.    Our  legislator,  in  a  minority  report  of  one,  thus  dissents: 

"From  the  conclusions  reached  in  that  part  of  the  majority  report 
relating  to  the  general  character  of  the  school  the  undersigned  must 
radically  dissent.  It  cannot  be  admitted  that  its  permanence  is  as- 
sured, or  that  the  kind  of  education  imparted  there  has  any  just  claim 
for  support  from  the  State.  What  the  commonwealth  needs,  and  all 
that  it  ought  to  foster  in  the  way  of  art  education,  is  that  part  of  it  di- 
rectly related  to  its  industrial  interests.  For  this  the  school  was  estab- 
lished. From  its  original  and  ostensible  design  it  has  widely  departed. 
How,  for  instance,  teaching  water-color,  modelling  in  clay,  and  mod- 
elling from  the  nude  human  figure,  has  any  connection  with  industrial 
education  it  would  be  difQcult  to  imagine." 

Kot  only,  was  there  found  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
capable  of  publishing  that  final  paragraph,  but  the  governor  of  the 
State,  actually  selected  that  particular  paragraph,  to  quote  and  indorse 
in  his  next  annual  message  to  the  legislature! 

If  this  was  possible  in  Massachusetts,  twelve  years  after  drawing  had 
been  introduced  in  the  public  schools,  and  after  the  intimate  relations 
between  thorough  instruction  in  art  and  the  development  of  these  arts 
of  design,  on  which  the  improvement  of  manufactures  depend,  had  been 
repeatedly  and  eloquently  stated;  certainly  the  public  elsewhere,  may  be 
excused  for  not  realizing  the  direct  relations  of  art  studies  to  the  indus- 
tries of  the  people. 

To  all  such  persons,  if  any  such  there  be,  the  papers  of  this  appendix 
are  commended,  because  by  a  careful  perusal  of  them  they  may  possi- 
bly be  satisfied  that  the  authors  are  competent  to  speak  with  authority 
upon  these  subjects;  and  so,  when  it  is  found  that  their  united  testi- 
mony is  unvarying  and  emphatic,  it  may  be  convincing. 

It  is  the  same  art,  governed  by  the  same  laws,  whether  it  is  applied 
to  painting  on  canvas  or  to  the  design  of  patterns  of  calico. 

Since  the  facts  given  in  connection  with  Haydon's  career  form  a  part 
of  the  recorded  histoi'y  of  those  times,  it  will,  perhaps,  not  seem  sur- 
prising that  the  present  writer  should  have  at  first  thought  it  strange 
that,  in  the  literature  appertaining  to  the  new  art  educational  movement, 
so  little  evidence  should  appear  of  similar  efforts  before  the  era  of  the 
Hyde  Park  Exhibition  and  the  foundingof  the  South  Kensington  schools. 

Perhaps  if  public  attention  in  England  had  been  more  fully  called  to 
these  historical  failures,  it  had  not  been  possible  for  the  authorities  of 
South  Kensington  to  commit  over  again  the  very  mistakes  that  had 
ruined  the  earlier  Government  schools  of  design. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  Haydon  wns  very  doubtful  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  giving  to  Government  the  control  of  these  schools  of  art.  He 
thought  Government  should  aid,  not  direct ;  because  the  tendency  of  art 
academies  and  of  Government  offlcials,  is  always  to  develop  mediocrity, 
not  to  stimulate  talent  or  to  encourage  individuality,  which  last  is  al- 
most universally  a  characteristic  of  genius. 

What  is  true  of  the  English  people  is  also  true  of  the  American  people : 
That  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  is  essential  to  the  production  of  art 
designers,  without  whom  the  manufactures  of  a  nation  must  inevitably 
deteriorate.  That  appreciation  of  noble  works  is  not  the  preroga- 
tive of  any  class,  but  is  common  to  all.  That  the  principles  of  art  are 
the  same  in  all  ages,  the  same  on  which  Phidias  wrought  his  immortal 
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works,  and  that  these  priuciples  caa  be  taught.  That  a  knowledge  of 
art,  its  history,  its  laws,  should  be  taught  in  all  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, because  it  is  an  essential  part  of  a  liberal  education,  and  because 
it  is  a  shame  to  a  man  in  a  legislature,  or  Congress,  to  be  ignorant  of 
such  matters,  and  therefore,  being  incapable  of  forming  an  intelligent 
individual  judgment,  liable  to  be  imposed  on  in  regard  to  them.  That 
the  state  should  make  use  of  the  highest  art  in  the  decoration  of  the 
public  buildings,  both  for  the  instruction  and  delight  of  the  people,  and 
also,  because  private  patronage  is  unequal  to  the  development  and  sup- 
port of  artists  capable  of  great  public  works. 

These  propositions,  which  were  urged  by  Haydon  for  forty  years,  are 
today  as  incontestjible  and  as  applicable  in  these  United  States  as  they 
then  were  in  England. 

Prom  his  earliest  boyhood  it  was  Haydon's  habit  to  keep  copious 
journals ;  in  these  he  poured  out  his  most  secret  thoughts  and  detailed 
unreservedly  his  varied  experiences.  Although  in  essential  qualities 
of  character  he  was  markedly  different,  Haydon  being  devout,  re- 
ligious, and  scrupulously  conscientious  in  his  attitude  towards  G-od  and 
his  fellow  men,  which,  if  the  others  were  so,  assuredly  does  not  appear  in 
their  autobiographies ;  nevertheless  one  can  hardly  fail,  as  he  reads  the 
stirring  incidents  and  the  frank  confessions  therein  set  down  by  the 
English  artist,  to  be  continually  reminded  of  the  autobiography  of  that 
fascinating  mediaeval  adventurer  and  artist  Benvenuto  Cellini,  or  of  the 
extraordinary  confessions  of  Jean  Jacques  Eousseau ;  for  Haydon  was, 
on  occasion,  as  pugnacious  as  the  one,  and  often,  in  his  revelations  of 
his  secret  thoughts,  as  unreserved  as  the  other.  There  appears  in  the 
naive  expressions  of  the  English  artist,  as  in  those  of  the  Italian,  a  self- 
consciousness  which,  if  the  possession  of  great  abilities  had  not  been 
repeatedly  demonstrated  by  the  production  of  great  works,  would  savor 
almost  unpleasantly  of  self-conceit. 

Incidentally  in  his  pages  there  are  given  charming  glimpses  of  the 
men  and  manners  of  the  early  days  of  the  century,  when  the  new  writers 
who  have  given  fame  to  English  literature  were  appearing,  and  the  stir- 
ring events  that  accompanied  the  rise  and  tall  of  the  great  Napoleon 
were  being  enacted. 

Haydon  had  himself  partially  completed  his  autobiography;  this,  with 
extracts  from  his  journals,  compiled  and  edited  by  "  Tom  Taylor,"  was 
published  in  three  volumes,  octavo,  in  1853.*  During  his  life  Haydon 
had  published,  in  two  volumes,  the  lectures  to  students  delivered  by  him 
throughout  England  and  Scotland  ;t  these  are  still  well  worth  the  study 
of  all  art  students  who  believe  in  thoroughness,  and  of  all  other  persons 
who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  English  art.    He  also  contributed, 

'  Life  of  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon,  Historical  Painter,  from  his  Autobiography  and 
Journals.  Edited  and  compiled  by  Tom  Taylor,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  late  fello-w 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  late  professor  of  the  English  language  and  litera- 
ture in  University  College,  London.  In  three  volumes.  London  :  Longmans,  Brown, 
Green,  &  Longmans,  1853. 

+  Lectures  on  Painting  and  Design,  by  B.  R.  Haydon,  Historical  Painter,  with  de- 
signs drawn  by  himself  on  wood  and  engraved  by  Edward  Evans.  In  two  volumes. 
Vol.  I:  Origin  of  the  Art. — Anatomy  the  basis  of  drawing. — The  skeleton. — The 
muscles  of  man  and  quadruped. — Standard  Figure. — Composition. — Colour. — Ancients 
andmoderns. — Invention.  Vol.  II :  Fnzeli. — Wilkie. — Effect  of  Societies  on  Taste. — 
A  Competent  Tribunal.— On  Fresco.— Elgin  Marbles. — Beauty.  Motto  to  Vol.  I: 
"  And  now  I  see  how  superior  painting  from  nature  is  above  everything  that  our 
imagination,  assisted  by  our  memory,  can  conceive."  David  Wilkie,  aged  18,  Aug. 
22,  1807.  Extract  from  a  letter  to  a  friend  of  his  youth,  Thomas  Macdouald.  Motto 
to  Vol.  II:  "An  artist  who  knows  in  what  excellence  consists,  and  has  learned  the 
art  of  using  models,  will  be  an  overmatch  for  the  greatest  painter  that  ever  lived 
who  should  be  debarred  such  advantages."  Reynolds.  London :  Brown,  Green,  & 
Longmans,  1844.    Vol.  I,  pp.  X,  331 ;  Vn^   tt  „„  vvr  .^o-j 
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jointly  with  Hazlitt,  the  article  on  art  to  the  seventh  edition  of  the 
Edinburgh  EncyclopsBdia,  which  was  also  separately  published* 

It  gives  a  new  idea  of  the  voluminousness  of  the  journals,  and  of  the 
amazing  industry  of  the  man,  to  find,  in  1876,  his  son,  Frederic  Words 
worth  Haydon,  who  had  the  poet  William  Wordsworth  for  his  god- 
father, publishing  two  bulky  volumes,  which  contain  a  memoir  of  his 
father  written  by  the  son,  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  letters 
both  from  Haydon's  correspondence  with  personal  friends  and  those  ad- 
dressed to  the  authorities,  and  also  a  large  amount  of  so  called  table 
talk —  doubtless  taken  from  his  journals—  and  to  observe  how  much  of 
freshness  and  interest  is  to  be  found  in  these  recent  volumes,  even  after 
reading  the  earlier  ones  by  Tom  Taylor.  In  the  biographical  sketch  of 
his  father,  and  in  his  owu  reminiscences  and  running  comments  on  the 
various  events  and  persons  mentioned,  Mr.  Frederic  Haydon  shows,  by 
his  vigorous  and  graphic  style,  that  he  inherits  in  no  small  measure  the 
surprising  facility  and  force  of  language  that  characterized  his  gifted 
father ;  in  whose  hard  the  pen,  seemed  as  natural  and  powerful  an  in- 
strument of  expression  as  the  brush.  Haydon  was  in  the  habit,  also,  of 
sketching  with  pen  and  ink  in  his  journals  any  subjects  for  new  paint- 
ings which  occurred  to  him,  or  suggestions  for  the  pictures  he  was  at 
work  on  at  the  time.  Pac  similes  of  some  of  these  serve  admirably  to 
illustrate  the  volumes. 

Upon  the  last  page  of  the  second  volume,  following  an  entry  dated 
March  24,  1846,  is  this  epitaph,  which  fitly  closes  the  story  of  his  event- 
ful life : 

"Here 

Lieth  the  Body 

of 

Benjamin  Egbert  Haydon 

An  English  Historical  Painter,  who,  in  a  struggle  to  make  the  People,  the  Legisla- 
ture, the  Nobility„  and  the  Sovereign  of  England  give  due  dignity  and  rank  to  the 
highest  art,  which  had  ever  languished,  aud  until  the  Government  interferes,  ever 
will  languish  in  England,  fell  a  Victim  to  his  ardour  and  his  love  of  country  ;  an 
evidence  that  to  seek  the  benefit  of  your  Country  by  telling  the  Truth  to  Power,  is 
a  crime  that  can  only  be  expiated  by  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  the  Man  who  is 
so  patriotic  and  so  imprudent. 

He  was  born  at  Plymouth,  26th  January,  1786,  and  died  on  the  (22nd  .June),  18(46), 
believing  in  Christ  as  the  Mediator  and  Advocate  of  Mankind : — 

'  What  various  ills  the  Painter's  life  assail. 
Pride,  Envy,  Want,  the  Patron,  and  the  Jail.' 

This  I  wish  written  upon  my  tombstone  when  my  day  comes. 

B.  R.  HAYDON." 

This  work,  by  his  son,  was  issued  in  America  the  year  following,  with 
the  imprint  of  Estes  &  Lauriat,  publishers,  Boston,  Mass.  An  ab- 
stract of  these  volumes,  with  an  introductory  chapter  by  the  poet  edi- 
tor, Eichard  Henry  Stoddard,  was  also  issued  by  Scribner  &  Co.,  New 
Tork,  as  one  of  the  Sans  Souci  Series,  thus  making  it  generally  access- 
ible to  American  readers. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken,  the  first  from  the  preface,  in  which 
is  given  a  general  view  of  Haydon's  art  relations ;  then,  from  the  closing 
pages  of  the  personal  memoir,  giving  the  story  of  his  life  from  the  time 
when  Parliament  first  took  action ;  and,  finally,  such  extracts  and  letters 
from  the  "ofilcial  correspondence"  as  serve  to  show  just  what  Haydon 
sought,  and  how  persistently  he  continued  his  appeals,  as  ministry  suc- 
ceeded ministry  in  the  Government  of  England. 

»  Painting  and  the  Fine  Arts  :  by  B.  E.  Haydon,  Esq.,  and  William  Ha/litt,  Esq. 
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PASSAGES  IN  HATDOX'S  CAREER.* 

In  the  first  place,  the  position  Haydon  took  up  in  art  from  his  entrance  into  Lon- 
don society,  in  1804,  down  to  his  death,  in  1846,  has  not  been  sufficiently  understood. 
It  was  peculiar  and  original.  It  was  in  defence  of  the  capacity  of  the  English  peo- 
ple for  fine  art. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  nobody  in  English  society  admitted  the  claim.  It 
was  then  the  common  creed  that  the  English  people  had  no  sense  of  beauty  in  works 
of  utility,  and  that  English  artists  were  only  fitted  to  paint  portraits. 

In  high  art,  i.  e.,  epic,  dramatic,  and  poetic  art,  it  was  held  by  society  that  English- 
men could  produce  nothing  worthy  of  admiration  ;  that  foreign  specimens  alone  mer- 
ited there  reverence — conseciuently  these  were  over-reverenced  — that  the  climate  of 
England  was  too  dull,  and  damp,  and  foggy  to  produce  artists  with  imagination,  and 
the  English  people  too  gross,  and  too  toiling  after  wealth,  politics,  and  power,  to 
have  either  time  or  perception  for  much  else.  The  lower  art  of  imitation  was  all  we 
had  feeling  for  or  could  aspire  to. 

The  capacity  of  any  living  English  artist  to  possess  "genius"  was  scouted.  We 
were  not  a  gifted  people.  We  could  turn  out  an  80-gun  ship,  though  only  after  the 
model  of  a  French  prize,  and  we  could  build  a  prison  or  a  gasometer,  but  we  could 
not  produce  an  "oratorio"  or  a  "requiem,"  construct  a  decent  palace  or  gallery, 
nor  embellish  one  built  for  us  by  exquisite  design,  highly  wrought  out,  nor  express 
fine  thoughts  or  beautiful  forms  in  works  of  common  utility.  Thus,  by  easy  grada- 
tions, society,  by  1812,  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  high  art  was  not  our  forte,  and  it 
was  useless  to  attempt  it.     There  are  still  persons  amongst  us  who  hold  to  this  belief. 

Haydon  denied  these  conclusions,  and  his  whole  life  was  one  hard  struggle  to  dis- 
prove the  necessity  for  their  existence,  and  to  prove  that  Englishmen  could  create  as 
well  as  copy  in  art  and  design,  as  in  mechanical  contrivances.  He  did  not  dispute 
the  variableness  of  the  climate  or  question  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  but  he  denied 
that  climate  or  situation  were  the  cause  of  intellectual  development.  Foreigners 
had  no  special  aptitude  for  design,  and  the  perception  of  beauty  was  not  the  privilege 
of  a  nation  or  of  a  class. 

He  explained  our  national  ignorance  of  art,  first,  by  the  Reformation,  which  de- 
stroyed fine  art  in  England ;  secondly,  by  the  absence  of  men  of  real  genius  to  meet 
the  liberal  patronage  of  the  day  of  Charles  I  and  King  William ;  t  and,  thirdly,  in  this 
century  by  local  obstruction  and  insufficient  patronage.  He  maintained  the  private 
patronage  of  the  day  was  too  petty  and  mean  to  support  the  production  of  great 
works  for  great  spaces.t  But  he  also  asserted  that  the  English  people,  ignorant  as 
they  were,  had  no  lack  of  sympathy  or  feeling  for  works'of  the  highest  aim,  when 
such  works  were  put  before  them. 

"Any  man,"  he  says  (1807),  "with  the  practical  good  sense  of  the  race,  would  under- 
stand the  Cartoons  and  the  Elgin  Marbles.  They  are  intelligible  to  the  plainest 
understanding."  §  But  the  Cartoons  were  then  almost  inaccessible  at  Hampton  Court, 
and  the  Elgin  Marbles  were  shut  up  in  a  shed  in  Park  Lane.      "  Show  the  people  of 

*  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon :  Correspondence  and  Table  Talk.  With  a  memoir  by  his 
son,  Frederic  Wordsworth  Haydon.  With  fac-simile  illustrations  from  his  journals. 
In  two  volumes.  London.  Chatto  &  Windus,  Piccadilly.  1876.  Vol.  I,  pp.  xix,  469. 
Vol.  II,  pp.  484. 

tThe  eminent  artists  in  England  at  these  periods  were  all  foreigners,  ati:racted  by 
the  high  prices  the  patrons  paid.  Lely  and  Kneller  were  both  Westphalians ;  the 
Vandeveldes  and  Varelst  were  Hollanders ;  Gibber  was  a  Dane ;  Verrio  a  Neopolitan ; 
Gibbons  a  Dutchman  ;  and  Laguerre  a  Frenchman.  We  had  not  a  single  man  of  any 
real  eminence  before  Hogarth. —  Ed. 

tTake  the  instance  of  Lord  Mansfield  haggling  over  thirty  guineas  for  Wilkie's 
"  Village  Politicians,"  trying  to  get  it  for  fifteen,  and  "cheapening  "  the  picture,  as 
Hazlitt  says,  as  if'it  were  "  a  turkey  or  a  goose." — Ed. 

§  When  the  Elgin  Marbles  were  subsequently  shown  to  the  public  (1817)  at  the 
British  Museum,  Haydon  and  Wilkie  were  present  on  the  opening  day.  Two  work- 
men came  in  and  looked  long  and  silently  at  the  marbles.  "  How  broken  they  are, 
ain't  they  ?  "  said  one.  "Yes,"  said  the  other  "  but  how  like  life  !"  Wilkie  nudged 
Haydon.  "  There,"  said  he,  "  you  might  just  study  them  to  doomsday,  but  you  could 
never  convey  their  excellence  by  speech  more  completely."  It  is  only  fair,  however, 
to  Haydon's  opponents  to  add  that  on  another  occasion  he  was  present  when  a  gen- 
tleman came  in.  After  looking  at  the  marbles  for  ^mo  time  he  said  to  the  attendant, 
"And  pray  what  may  these  marbles  be  remarkable  for?"  "Oh,  sir,"  replied  the  man, 
"because  they  are  considered  to  be  so  like  life."  "Like  life!"  said  the  gentleman, 
' '  like  life  !  Why,  what  of  that  ?  "  and,  contemptnously  turning  on  his  heel,  he  walked 
out. —  Ed. 
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Englapd  fine  works,"  said  Ha.ydon;  "give  them  tlie  opportunity  of  study  and  the 
means  of  instruction ;  teach  them  the  basis  of  beauty  in  art,  and  then  give  your 
opinion,  if  yon  like ;  but  you  have  no  right  to  condemn  your  fellow  countrymen  when 
you  give  them  none  of  the  advantages  foreigners  enjoy ;  when  you  have  no  schools 
for  art  instruction,  no  art  galleries  open  to  public  view,  no  national  collections,  no 
schools  of  design,  and  when  you  refuse  to  allow  that  art  has  a  public  function,  and 
absolutely  withhold  from  it  all  public  support." 

To  assert,  under  such  circumstances,  that  art  never  under  any  circumstances  could 
revive  in  England,  he  asserted,  was  "a  preposterous  folly."  Neither  Greece  nor  Italy 
had  burst  forth  into  their  perfection  at  once.* 

England,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  her  knowledge  of  form,  colour,  light,  shadow, 
and  in  fresco  decoration,  was  in  advance  of  Italy  ;  +  and  had  her  progress  not  been 
checked  by  the  Reformation,  would  have  been  at  the  head  of  Europe.  Genius  in  the 
artist  and  taste  in  the  patron,  he  admitted,  must  exist  together  to  secure  the  perma- 
nent advance  of  art.  But  neither  genius  nor  taste,  he  said,  were  dependent  upon  lati- 
tude and  longitude. 

In  proof  of  his  position  as  regarded  painters  and  sculptors,  Haydon  pointed  to  Ho- 
garth, Reynolds,  Romney,  Wilson,  Gainsborough,  Flaxman,  Barry,  and  latterly  to 
Constable,  Turner,  Wilkie,  Mulready,  Lough,  Chantrey,  and  Bell,  the  product  of  one 
century,  and  that  in  spite  of  fogs  and  want  of  sunshine,  poor  pay,  and  the  curious 
apathy  of  the  nobility.  What  better  proof  was  needed  of  the  genius  of  Englishmen  ? 
"As  for  the  people  at  large,  would  you,"  he  asks,  "expect  any  people  to  care  for 
literature  if  you  did  not  teach  them  to  read  ?  In  like  manner  teach  our  people  their 
A  B  C  in  art,  and  they  would  show  that  taste  and  feeling  for  art  he,  for  one,  believed 
them  to  possess." 

In  spite  of  the  liveliness  and  perspicuity  with  which  Haydon  expressed  his  views, 
he  was  set  down  as  a  "young  enthusiast";  and  in  England  nothing  more  is  needed. 
That  mattered  little,  however,  to  him.  He  believed  he  was  in  the  right.  And  whether 
he  was  right  or  wrong  so  far  as  regarded  the  inherent  genius  and  taste  of  the  people 
for  high  art,  he  felt  he  was  right  as  to  the  benefit  that  would  accrue  to  the  nation 
if  a  disciplined  system  of  "  independent"  education  in  art  were  established,  and  paint- 
ing and  design  firmly  and  generously  supported.  The  country,  he  asserted,  was  teem- 
ing with  talent,  which  only  wanted  right  direction,  scientific  instruction,  and  fair 
reward. 

To  this  end,  therefore,  Haydon  set  himself  from  the  first  to  remove  obstructions  to 
the  extension  among  the  people  of  a  scientific  system  of  art  teaching,  and  to  obtain 
from  the  Government  and  the  nobility  the  recognition  of  art  as  a  business  of  national 
concern,  by  the  foundation  of  art  schools  and  by  the  estabUshmeut  of  art  galleries 
worthy  of  the  nation. 

His  object  was  not  only  to  refine  the  art,  but  to  promote  industry,  encourage  trade, 
and  extend  the  knowledge  of  all  classes.  He  wished  to  bring  the  nation  to  regard 
art  with  more  serious  interest,  and  to  lift  ideal  art  out  of  the  darkness  into  which 
the  Beformation  had  thrust  it,  and  the  hesitation  of  Reynolds,  coupled  with  the  apa- 
thy and  ignorance  of  our  nobility,  kept  it  jammed  down.  And  he  saw  further  than 
his  contemporaries. 

Looking  upon  commerce  as  something  more  than  a  mere  affair  of  sale  and  purchase, 
rather  as  a  pursuit  in  which  high  skill,  sound  knowledge,  and  an  organised  connec- 
tion must  be  combined  with  and  will  be  lost  without  excellence  in  workmanship,  as 
in  material,  he  aimed  at  so  educating  our  manufacturers  and  artisans  in  true  prin- 
ciples of  art  and  design  as  to  secure  to  England,  he  hoped,  that  supremacy  in  manu- 
facture which,  if  wp  could  not  design  a  beautiful  pattern  as  well  as  make  a  good  ar- 
ticle, he  foresaw  must  be  lost  to  us  on  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

He  had  also  the  intention  to  train  and  educate  a  school  of  painters,  making  form 
the  basis  of  their  art,  in  order  to  show  how  thoroughly  Englishmen  could  draw,  de- 
sign, and  paint  when  scientifically  instructed. 

*  JElian  relates  (lib.  X,  ch.  2)  that  in  the  early  periods  of  Greek  art  the  Greek  paint- 
ers were  in  the  habit  of  writing  underneath  their  paintings :  "  This  is  a  horse ; "  "This 
is  a  tree;"  "This  is  a  bull;"  «&c.  By  degrees  they  got  to  express  the  species  distinctly, 
then  to  foreshortening,  then  to  draperies,  expression,  action,  portrait,  and  ideal  art.  — 

Ed: 

t  Strutt  states  that  between  the  tenth  and  thirteenth  centuries  English  painters 
were  habitually  employed  painting  large  pictures  representing  passages  from  history 
and  the  actions  of  great  men.  Such  a  one  was  presented,  in  the  tenth  century,  to  the 
church  of  Ely,  by  Etheleda,  widow  of  Berth  wood,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  in  which 
she  had  "  ca'jsed  to  be  painted  the  history  of  the  great  actions  of  her  deceased  lord," 
in  order  lo  preserve  the  memory  of  his  valour  and  o±  his  virtues.  Evelyn,  in  his  diary, 
September  20, 1672,  speaks  of  the  palace  of  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  in  the  Old  Jewry, 
as  containing  asuperbbanquetingroom,  wainscotted  with  cedar  and  adorned  with  bat- 
tles of  gods  and  giants  in  fresco.— Ed. 
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Thus  it  was  that,  from  the  first,  Haydon  made  a  place  for  himself  in  the  art. 

Ho  refused  to  allow  that  art  was  a  mere  matter  of  amusement  for  the  leisure  of 
others,  or  of  family  portraiture,  or  of  household  decoration. 

He  contended,  against  patrons,  nobility,  and  members  of  Parliament,  that  the  sub- 
ject of  art  and  design  was  a  great  educational  and  economical  question  they  should 
loot  to,  and  which  it  behooved  the  nation  to  look  to,  or  the  nation  would  suflfer  for 
its  neglect. 

A  knowledge  of  the  beauties,  capabilities,  and  actual  practical  utilities  of  art,  Hay- 
don maintained,  was  ' '  essential  to  the  general  interests  of  England,"  and  more  or  less 
applicalale  "  to  every  situation  and  circumstance  of  her  national  life." 

"  Design,"  he  writes,  "  is  the  basis  of  all  art,  and  a  basis  of  such  breadth  that  manu- 
factures, as  well  as  art,  rest  in  its  excellence."  That  he  was  the  ardent  and  deter- 
mined advocate  of  the  early  training  of  all  classes  in  the  principles  of  art  and  design 
will  lie  easily  understood.  "We  are  inferior,"  he  argued  (1S08),  "  to  the  French  and 
Italians  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries ;  beyond  all  conception  inferior  to  the 
Greeks ;  and  not  even  equal  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  our  designs  for  manufactures. 
And  why?  Because  our  pursuits  in  art  are  low;  because  we  do  not  cherish  that 
style  as  a  nation  which  is  the  basis  of  excellence  in  those  departments  of  art;  and 
because  we  do  not  strive  to  raise  the  taste  of  the  nation,  but  keep  it  down  to  the  level 
of  personal  vanity,  trading  propensities,  and  pecuniary  success." 

To  cure  this  defect,  Haydon  insisted,  in  addition  to  the  formation  of  a  central  art 
gallery  in  London,  with  provincial  galleries  for  the  great  towns,  that  scientific  in- 
struction in  the  true  principle  of  art  and  design  should  form  part  of  every  scheme  of 
education  for  every  class  throughout  the  country.  For  the  rich  he  would  have  art 
professors  at  the  universities.  For  the  middle  classes  and  mechanics  he  proposed  a 
central  establishment  in  London,  with  branch  schools  of  design,  separate,  independ- 
ent, and  distinct,  throughout  the  provinces.  The  coarse  of  first  instruction  to  be 
the  same  in  all,  though  varying  in  degree,  viz,  the  study  of  the  human  form,  and 
then  ornamentation,  design,  or  painting,  as  the  case  might  be. 

One  thing  he  appears  to  have  aimed  at  was  to  avoid  the  danger  of  subjecting  the 
schools  to  the  official  direction  and  control  of  the  Government  or  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy. He  would  have  the  schools  form  part  of  the  national  system  of  education,  but 
independent ;  otherwise  they  would  soon  sink  to  the  level  of  mere  drawing  schools. 
This  was  partly  his  dread  of  that  depressing  academic  teaching,  and  partly  his  sus- 
picion of  Government  departmental  control,  which  reduces  everything  it  touches  to 
one  dead  level  of  uniform  mediocrity.  "In  matters  of  art  and  design,"  Haydon 
used  to  say,  "Government  should  help,  hut  not  direct." 

With  regard  to  our  rich  men,  who  heard  nothing  of  art  at  college,  and  who  thought 
frivolously  of  it  in  after  life,  his  object  was  to  make  them  learn  to  draw  the  human  fig- 
ure. He  did  not  wish  to  tease  them  with  a  mass  of  technical  detail,  to  which  they 
would  pay  no  attention,  but  rather,  by  teaching  them  only  to  draw,  give  them  op- 
portunities of  obtaining  an  insight  into  the  real  powers  of  art,  so  as  to  move  their 
sense  of  beauty,  quicken  their  sympathies,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  that  feeling  for 
the  essential  excellence  of  art  which  he  hoped  would  insensibly  follow.  * 

Thus,  in  his  ardour  and  public  zeal,  he  trusted  we  should  not  only  get  excellence  in 
design  for  manufacture  among  our  artisans,  provided  the  broad  and  true  principles  of 
art  instruction  were  followed,  but  amongst  our  rich  men  and  nobility  a  race  of 
statesmen  and  politicians  would  arise  able  to  distinguish  accurately  and  appreciate 
the  merits  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  competent  to  deal  with  art  ques- 
tions— than  which  nothing  in  those  days  was  less  understood  in  Parliament  —  and 
qualified  to  become  enlightened  patrons,  worthy  of  the  genius  of  the  country.  Were 
this  so,  we  should  no  longer  be  left  open  to  the  reflection  that  our  educated,  wealthy, 
and  high-born  men  grow  up  and  "issue  out  to  their  respective  public  duties  deficient 
in  a  feeling  the  cultivation  of  which  has  brightened  the  glory  of  the  greatest  men 
and  most  accomplished  princes." 

But  Haydon  urged  upon  Parliament  and  the  public  tliat  nothing  satisfactory  could 
be  eflfected  without  concentrated  and  permanent  support  from  Parliament. 

Parliament,  he  said,  must  aid  and  support  these  schools  of  design,  these  public 
galleries,  these  professorships,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  historic  art.  of 
the  country  and  the  splendor  of  the  nation,  must  employ  English  painters,  as  the 
continental  painters  were  employed  by  their  respective  Governments,  upon  a  series  of 
national  pictures,  in  fresco  or  iu  oil,  for  the  decoration  of  our  public  buildings,  public 
offices,  law  courts,  town  halls,  churches,  cathedrals,  and  Houses  of  Parliament.  In 
short.  Parliament  must  give  painting  and  design  that  public  support  which  Greece 
and  Italy  gave,  the  glory  and  fortune  of  whose  great  painters  and  professors  of  art 

*  Charles  I  was  so  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  educating  the  English  nobility  in 
the  principles  of  art  that  he  established  an  academy  for  their  special  instruction.  It 
was  called  the  "  Museum  Minerva,"  and  was  organized  in  the  house  of  Sir  Francis  King- 
stou,  in  Coveut  Garden.  — Ed. 
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"was  not  left  to  depend  upon  the  limited  wants  or  caprice  of  individuals,  but  on  the 
performance  of  great  public  works,  for  which  their  reward  was  a  portion  of  the  public 
expenditure. 

Such  were  the  views  and  opinions  Haydon  declared  and  urged  for  forty-two  years, 
in  public  and  private,  by  every  means  in  his  power;  by  pamphlets,  by  public  letters, 
by  appeals  to  ministers,  by  petitions  to  Parliament,  by  lectures  to  the  people ;  and  he 
laboured,  I  regret  to  have  to  say  it,  not  only  single-handed,  but  opposed  at  every  stage 
by  the  authority  that  should  have  helped  him  most,  "the  Eoyal  Academy"  ;  and  upon 
no  better  plea,  apparently,  than  that  advanced  by  President  Sir  Martin  Shee,  viz,  to 
support  Haydou's  views  wonld  be  "injurious  to  their  custom." 

lu  all  this,  it  is  now  admitted,  Haydon  took  a  just  view  of  the  position  and  wants 
of  the  art,  the  Academy,  and  of  the  country. 

The  Council  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  thought  otherwise.  Nothing  dies  so  hard  as 
corporate  abuse.  There  is  a  Judaic  obstinacy  about  its  defence  that  is  magnificent. 
The  Academy  Council  were  not  wanting  on  this  occasion.  They  drove  Haydon  from 
their  doors,  and  a  desperate  and  determined  strjiggle  ensued  between  the  two. "  That 
Haydon  never  flinched  is  matter  of  fact.  We  knp  w  that  for  four  and  thirty  years,  under 
every  circumstance  of  harass,  anxiety,  mortification,  and  ruin,  fonr  times  repeated, 
he  kept  up  this  struggle,  which,  I  believe,  would  have  killed  most  men  in  the  first 
four  years,  without  the  remaining  thirty.  But,  then,  he  was  essentially  one  of  Horace's 
men :  "  Quem  nequepauperies,  neque  mors,  neque  vincula  torrent." 

How  he  forced  society  and  the  public  to  listen  to  and  endorse  his  views,  how  nearly 
he  succeeded  in  "reforming"  the  Eoyal  Academy  in  spite  of  themselves,  first  with  the 
King  (Greorge  IV),  then  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  latterly  with  Parliament, 
are  also  matters  of  fact.  But  if  he  did  not  entirely  succeed  in  carrying  his  plan  for 
the  "reform"  of  that  institution,  he  first  brought  the  Academy  before  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  1836-'38,  and,  in  spite  of  their  determined  resistance,  broke 
the  charm  of  their  assumed  privacy,  and,  left  Parliament  and  the  public  a  valuable 
precedent  for  future  use. 

He  lived,  aAso,  to  see  his  own  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  central  school  of  design 
for  London  recommended  to  Parliament  and  adopted.  And  although  the  extension 
of  his  plan  to  the  provinces  was  refused  by  the  Government,  obstructed  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  intrigued  against  by  the  Eoyal  Academy,  he  succeeded,  against  all  three 
authorities,  in  rousing  the  people  to  the  imperative  necessity  of  establishing  such 
schools,  and  between  1836  and  1842  he  carried  his  plan  in  aU  the  principal  towns  tri- 
umphantly. 

He  lived,  also,  to  see  public  employment  given  to  British  artists  by  the  state,  and 
though  he  was  kept  out  of  all  share  in  the  decoration  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  yet 
his  "  principle  "  was  acknowledged  and  acted  on,  and  the  ' '  plan  "  was  his  own.  t 

If,  in  his  prime,  he  died,  suddenly  and  sadly,  broken-hearted  by  pecuniary  distress, 
yet  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  see  much  that  he  had  struggled  for  accepted,  and  to 
receive  assurances  that  the  worst  abuses  of  the  old  academical  system  were  swept 
away,  and  the  path  made  easier  for  the  young  painters  coming  and  to  come  upon  the 
stage. 

But  to  the  last,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  he  predicted  much  that  is  happening — the 
loss  of  good  drawing  among  onr  artists;  the  break  down  of  our  schools  of  design,  from 
"  a  mean  desire"  of  the  authorities  in  art  "  not  to  raise  skilful  designers"  lest  "  the 
established  artist  might  be  interfered  with  "  (letter  to  Kirkup,  S6th  June,  1844) ;  and 
the  revival  of  the  old  bitterness  and  antagonism  between  the  lay  artists  and  the 
Eoyal  Academy  if  this  institution  was  not  "  thoroughly  and  efiectually  reformed  by 
Parliament."    (Vol.  I,  preface,  pp.  vii-xviii.) 

*  The  late  Lady  Holland,  in  Lord  Melbourne's  hearing,  once  drew  a  parallel  be- 
tween Haydon  and  Ali  Baba's  brother.  "No,"  said  Lord  Melbourne,  "that  is  not  a 
fair  case.  Haydon  did  not  want  to  rob  the  Academy ;  he  wanted  to  add  to  their 
wealth.  Besides,  he  not  only  brought  'forty  thieves'  upon  his  back,  but  all  the  rich 
men  behind  them ;  and  though  they  have  often  quartered,  they  never  killed  him." 
Lady  Blessington  told  me  this.— Ed. 

t  It  is  the  fashion  nowadays  to  attribute  to  Prince  Albert  the  foundation  of  our 
schools  of  design,  and  the  idea  of  the  decoration  by  paintings  of  our  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. Without  the  least  desire  to  depreciate  the  undoubtedly  great  services  to  art 
of  Prince  Albert,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  his  late  Eoyal  Highness  did  not  settle  in 
this  country  before  1840,  and  that  he  took  no  active  part  in  the  art  affairs  of  England 
before  his  appointment  to  the  head  of  the  Eoyal  Fine  Arts  Commission  of  1842 ;  whereas 
tbe  "  schools  of  design"  and  the  public  employment  of  our  painters  in  the  decoration 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  had  been  proposed  by  Haydon  for  the  previous  thirty  years, 
and  was,  defaoto,  carried  by  him  between  1836  and  1842. — Ed. 
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CLOSING  SCENES. 

We  have  arrived  at  the  last  twelve  years  of  Haydon's  life.  On  the  vote  in  Parlia- 
ment for  a  national  gallery,  in  1832,  whether  by  reason  of  Haydon's  direct  efforts  or 
previons  statements  I  know  not,  but  the  fact  of  our  inferiority  in  design  to  the  French, 
one  of  his  favourite  examples  and  arguments,  was  strongly  insisted  on,  was  not  denied 
by  the  Government,  and  the  result  was,  at  last,  the  founding  of  a  national  school  of 
design. 

In  the  scheme  for  this  school  Haydon  does  not  seem  to  have  been  consulted  by  the 
Government,  who  appear  to  have  preferred  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Koyal 
Academy.     He  looked  on  curiously  for  the  result. 

In  the  course  of  lt!35  the  Government  was  delivered  of  what  he  declared  to  be  "  an 
abominable  abortion  "  —  a  mass  of  radical  defects  and  meanness — a  ' '  school  of  design  " 
which  was  only  to  teach  pattern  drawing,  and  to  artisans  alone.  Haydon's  object 
with  regard  to  schools  of  design  was,  as  we  have  seeu,  to  establish  a  great  central 
school  in  London,  independent  of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  with  branch  schools  in  the  pro- 
vincial towns ;  the  course  of  instruction  in  each  to  be  the  same,  though  in  different  de- 
grees, for  artists,  artisans,  and  amateurs,  and  to  be  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  human 
form,  the  source  of  all  fine  art. 

All  decorative  art,  Haydon  maintained,  that  was  not  based  on  fine  art  was  unwor- 
thy the  name  of  art  altogether.  "  I  wish  every  door  painter,"  he  said  "  to  be  taught 
to  design  and  draw  the  figure  ; "  that  is  to  say,  he  aimed  at  making  the  humblest 
workman  acquire  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  his  work.  He  desired  to 
foster  in  every  pupil  that  spirit  of  enquiry  and  research  which  should  develope  the 
highest  skill  in  every  craft. 

But  this  large  and  comprehensive  scheme,  which  would  have  restored  the  relations 
in  which  the  pupil  formerly  stood  to  his  master,  and  have  raised  a  race  of  powerful 
designers  for  art  and  manufactures,  did  not  fit  into  the  views  of  the  bureaucrats  nor  suit 
the  interests  of  the  Eoyal  Academy. 

If  Haydon's  great  public  plan  were  carried  out  it  would  substitute  feeling  for  rule ; 
it  would  also  draw  the  art  students  from  the  official  Academy  school,  and  lower  the 
influence  and  reputation  of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  or  compel  its  reform. 

Both  parties,  therefore,  prepared  for  a  struggle.  The  Academy  and  the  Board  of 
Trade  resolved  to  stifle  Haydon's  scheme  by  making  the  new  school  dependent  on  the 
Eoyal  Academy  school,  and  by  strictly  maintaining  in  the  new  school,  as  in  the  Acad- 
emy school,  the  separation  between  artist  and  artisan. 

The  artisan  was  not  to  be  taught  to  draw  the  figure,  and  the  school  of  design  was 
to  be  kept  as  an  inferior  department  of  the  Academy  school,  and  used  merely  for  in- 
struction in  block  and  pattern  drawing. 

For  this  purpose  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson,  then  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
appointed  a  majority  of  academicians  on  the  council  of  the  new  school,  and  these 
gentlemen,  headed  by  (Haydon's  old  friends)  Chantrey  and  Calcott,  immediately 
passed  a  series  of  resolutions  excluding  the  study  of  the  human  figure  from  the  course 
of  instruction,  and  effecting  other  arbitrary  changes  which  struck  at  every  point  of 
Haydon's  scheme.  For  example,  they  required  from  each  student  a  written  declara- 
tion that  he  would  not  practise  in  England  as  a  painter  of  portrait,  history,  land- 
scape, or  animal  life,  nor,  I  believe,  as  a  sculptor.  The  object  of  this  is  clear. '  It  was 
to  prevent  competition  with  established  artists,  and  to  maintain  the  official  aecend- 
ency  of  the  Eoyal  Academy. 

Meantime,  Haydon,  hearing  of  what  it  was  intended  to  do,  determined  to  counter- 
mine, and  deeply.  He  besought  Lord  Melbourne  to  grant,  and  Mr.  Ewart,  M.  P.,  to 
obtain,  a  select  committee  to  enquire  into  "  the  best  means  for  extending  the  knowl- 
edge and  principles  of  art  and  design  among  the  people."  Lord  Melbourne,  who 
dreaded  anything  like  a  contest  with  professors  — ' '  God  help  the  minister,"  he  once 
said  to  Haydon,  ' '  who  inferos  in  art " —  had  no  objection  to  pass  the  responsibility  over 
to  a  select  committee,  and  thus  Mr.  Ewart's  committee  was  obtained  during  the  ses- 
sion of  1835. 

In  order  to  aid  this  committee  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  to  go  further,  in  time, 
Haydon  resolved,  during  the  winter  of  1835-'36,  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  in  Lon- 
don on  "Painting  and  Design."  I  believe  the  suggestion  was  first  made  to  him  by 
Mr.  Wyse,  and  for  some  time  he  resisted  it.  He  did  not  wish  to  appear  prominently 
before  the  public.    At  length  he  yielded,  and  went  to  work. 

His  object  was  to  awake  public  opinion  on  the  vast  importance  of  a  knowledge  of 
design  to  our  manufacturers,  so  as  to  strengthen  Lord  Melbourne  and  force  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  establish  a  large  and  comprehensive  system  of  schools  throughout  the 
country.  Thus  it  was  that  Haydon  came  before  the  public  as  a  lecturer  on  art  and  de- 
sign. He  had  no  other  object  in  view.  *  •  *  Hislectureson  "PaintiugandDesign" 
are  published  and  well  known.    He  dedicated  them  to  Wordsworth.    They  are  twelve 
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iu  number,  are  forcibly  but  negligently  written.  Haydon  was  too  eager  and  too 
earnest  to  spread,  the  truth  to  waste  time  iu  ornament,  but  he. might  have  been  more 
careful  and  exact  in  his  choice  of  words. 

He  insists  on  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  as  the  true  basis  of  the  arts  of  design.  He 
entreats  English  students,  after  the  maimer  of  the  old  masters,  to  stay  at  home  and 
study,  forthat  we  have  iu  the  Elgin  Marbles  and  the  Cartoons  finer  things  than  Italy 
ever  possessed  or  possesses.  He  lays  down  sound  rules  for  their  guidance  and  instruc- 
tion. »  *  «  In  his  conclusion  on  the  first  night  he  said :"  If  by  my  efforts  I  can 
advance  your  taste  or  refine  your  feelings  for  high  art,  and  prove  its  conection  with 
your  various  callings;  if  I  can  rekindle  the  lost  feeling  for  its  national  importance, 
or  prove  its  immense  value  to  manufaetires ;  if  I  can  give  you  a  deeper  insight  into 
its  eternal  principles  than  can  be  gathered  in  the  heat  and  glare  and  varnish  of  a 
spring  exhibition,  one  of  the  great  objects  of  my  life  will  be  realised.  But,  remem- 
ber, nothing  will,  nothing  can,  be  eftectually  of  use  till  schools  of  design  be  estab- 
lished in  the  great  towns,  of  which  the  knowledge,  the  deepest  knowledge,  of  th& 
human  figure  must  be  the  corner  stone,  aud  high  art  has  made  its  legitimate  impres- 
sion in  high  quarters,  and  by  state  support  is  placed  at  the  least  on  a  level  with  por- 
trait.* 

At  the  close,  the  audience  enthusiastically  cheered  him  again  aud  again,  and  from 
this  night  Haydon's  reputation  as  a  lecturer  upon  art  was  established.  In  a  few 
months  he  was  overwhelmed  with  offers  of  engagements  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  up  to  his  death,  in  1H46,  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  selecting  without  giving  of- 
fence.   Nor  did  he  wish  to  give  up  too  much  of  his  time  to  this  labour. 

Mr.  Ewart's  select  committee  sat  and  took  evidence  during  the  session  of  1836> 
Haydon  was  one  of  the  principal  witnesses  examined.  He  laid  his  whole  plan  for  the 
foundation  of  a  system  of  schools  of  designs  before  the  committee,  and  he  laid  before 
the  committee,  also,  a  plan  for  the  decoration  of  the  House  of  'Parliament  by  a  series- 
of  great  paintings  illustrating  the  principles  upon  which  the  building  is  erected,  and 
he  pressed  the  committee  to  urge  public  employment  for  the  English  painters  of  his- 
tory. Iu  their  report  the  committee  adopted  these  views  so  far  as  they  thought  it 
advisable.     His  plan  for  schools  of  design  they  fully  accepted. 

We  must  not  leave  this  committee  without  remarking  it  was  the  first  Parliamentary 
committee  that  insisted  upon  calling  before  it  the  president  and  council  of  the  Royal 
Academy  and  subjecting  them  to  a  searching  cross-examination. 

But  unquestionably  one  result  of  the  labours  of  this  committee  was  the  immediate 
uprising  of  our  ' '  schools  of  design  '■  under  Haydon's  vigonrous  touch,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  fine  arts  committee  of  1841. t 

Haydon  opens  the  new  year  (1837)  by  a  vigourous  remonstrance  with  Mr.  Poulett 
Thompson,  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  upon  his  management  of  the  London 
School  of  Design.  Mr.  Ewart  had  told  Haydon  that  all  was  going  wrong ;  that  Pou- 
lett Thompson  was  making  an  "Academy  job "  of  the  whole  thing ;  and  the  only 
course'  left  was  to  start  an  opposition  school.    ■ 

With  his  usual  habit  of  taking  his  bull  fairly  by  the  horns,  Haydon,  as  soon  as  he 
had  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  facts,  wen  t,  off  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  sought 
out  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson  in  his  room.  "  I  told  him,  "  he  writes,  "  that  I  had  heard 
a  resolution  had  been  passed  that  no  student  would  be  admitted  to  the  School  of  De- 
sign unless  he  signed  a  declaration  that  he  would  not  practise  history,  portrait,  land- 

*  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  in  his  last  address  as  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  at 
the  annual  dinner,  bore  witness  to  the  great  change  these  schools  of  design  had  wrought 
in  the  public  appreciation  of  art.  "The  change  to  which  I  allude,"  he  said,  "  has 
been  chiefly  brought  about  by  the  application  of  the  fine  arts  to  what  is  called  in- 
dustrial art,  and  more  especially  iu  schools  of  design."  Eastlake  know  well  to  whom 
this  was  due,  and  the  enormous  exertions  Haydon  had  made  between  183.5  and  1842 
to  carry  the  principles  of  high  art  into  his  schools  of  design,  against  the  determined 
opposition  of  the  academic  council  of  the  London  School  of  Design;  but  it  would 
have  been  taken  ill  if  he  had  spoken  out  Haydon's  name  at  an  Academy  dinner,  so 
strong  was  the  prejudice  ag'ainst  him. —  Ed. 

t  If  our  schools  of  design,  which  Haydon  succeeded  in  getting  established  at  this 
period,  have  not  fully  answered  all  the  expectations  he  formed  of  them,  the  blame  is 
not  his,  but,  first,  that  of  the  central  authority  in  London,  which  thwarted,  vexed,  and 
crossed  him  while  he  lived,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  dead  used  its  influence  to  obtain  a 
departure  from  his  judicious  rules.  A  competent  authority  writes  to  me  recently  as- 
follows :  "  Schools  of  design  have  not  done  what  was  e.'cpected  from  them,  mainly,  I 
believe,  because  they  have  been  led  into  a  wrong  road  by  the  teaching  of  South  Ken- 
sington, which  has  encouraged  an  exaggerated  mechanical  precision  of  finish,  instead 
of  designing  on  the  large  and  true  principles,  such  as  your  father  would  have  insisteii 
on." — Ed. 

S.  Ex.  209 30^.  .^.     ^^    „^.  „^ 
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scape,  or  sculpture.  Ho  tleiiied  it,  and  said,  '  Who  has  been  telling  you  these  stories  ?' 
'But  has  it  been  passed? '  I  asked.  No  answer.  I  told  him  I  heard  it  was  resolved  ihe 
study  of  the  figure  was  not  necessary.  'And  is  it,'  he  said,  to  'fellows  who  design 
screens  ?'  I  did  not  say,  '  You  ought  to  know  it  is, '  as  he  ougbt.  I  then  told  him  the 
figure  was  the  basis  of  all  design,  of  which  he  seemed  totally  iucrednloua.  •  *  * 
i  said,  'Is  it  consistent  with  the  principles  of  Lord  Melbourne's  Government  to  make 
the  council  (of  the  School  of  Design)  wholly  academical?'  'I  Selected  the  best  ar- 
tists. Caicott  is  the  best  landscape  painter,  and  Chantrey,  surely,  at  the  head  of  his 
profession ! '  '  No,  he  is  not,'  I  replied.  'Who  is  higher  ? '  '  Surely  Westmacott  has 
done  more  poetical  things  than  Chantrey,  and  so  has  Bailey.  And  why  are  no.t  Mar- 
tinand  Rennie  on  the  council  ?'  '  What  pretensions  has  Rennie  ? '  '  He  does  the  naked, 
and  is  a  judge  of  what  is  necessary  for  a  school  of  design.'  '  Why  is  he  against  the 
Academy  ?  '*  'On  principle.'  '  But  he  has  no  subject  of  complaint.'  '  That  is  the  very 
reason  his  opinion  is  Valuable.  Depend  on  it,  if  the  figure  be  not  made  the  basis  of 
instruction  it  will  all  end  in  smoke.  I  have  no  ultimate  object;  I  have  no  per- 
sonal wishes ;  but  if  you  only  put  academicians  on  the  council,  you  will  only  become 
their  tool.'"    Mr.  Poulett  Thompson  was  not  to  be  convinced,  and  Haydon  left  him. 

In  a  few  days  (January  '29,  1837),  Haydon  paid  a  personal  visit  to  the  Government 
School  of  Design,  and,  feeling  satisfied  from  what  he  saw  of  the  futility  of  the  whole 
scheme,  he  wrote  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson  a  characteristic  letter,  to  be  found  in  the 
"  Correspondence,"  and  at  once  joined  Wyse  and  Mr.  Ewart  to  set  on  foot  an  oppo- 
sition school  of  design.  In  this  they  were  heartily  supported  by  Mr.  Robert  Poggo, 
Hj'de  Clarke,  and  other  able  men,  and  before  very  long,  to  the  astonishment  of  Mr. 
Poulett  Thompson,  a  "Society  for  Promoting  Practical  Design "  was  publicly  an- 
nounced, and  the  school  opened,  first,  in  the  old  honse  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  then 
moved  to  the  great  room  of  Saville  House. 

Mechanics  were  invited,  and  came  in  large  numbers.  Drawing  from  the  antique 
■was  taught;  lectures  by  Haydon,  Hyde  Clarke,  Fog^o,  and  Lattello  on  anatomy, 
design,  colour,  fresco,  &c. ,  were  delivered ;  and  Haydon  introduced  a  fine  female  model 
and  set  the  workingmen  to  draw  from  her.  The  school  became  immensely  popular 
and  soon  filled. 

The  object  of  Haydon  and  his  friends,  in  this  course  of  action,  was  not  to  ruin  but 
to  improve  the  Government  School  of  Design  at  Somerset  House,  by  drawing  their 
students  away,  and  thus  giving  the  council  a  sharp  lesson,  that  if  they  wished  to  ex- 
ist they  must  enter  into  competition  with  the  Saville  House  School,  when  the  Saville 
House  committee  intended  to  reduce  their  fees,  extend  their  system  of  instruction, 
and  draw  the  Board  of  Trade  on  into  a  position  from  which  they  could  never  again 
retire.  Then  the  Saville  House  school  might  he  closed  or  not,  as  seemed  best.  *  »  • 
The  Saville  House  School  flourished  exceMingly.  It  drew  students  from  all  quarters. 
But  the  greatest  good,  and  the  one  it  aimed  at,  it  did  effectually.  It  forced  the  Gov- 
ernment school  at  Somerset  House  to  compete  for  existence. 

As  a  counter-attraction  to  Haydon's  female  model,  the  Somerset  House  School  in- 
troduced a  male  as  well  as  a  female  model,  and  thus  forever  yielded  the  point  of  the 
«tndy  of  the  human  form.  This,  of  course,  drew  all  the  women  students  to  Somerset 
House,  as  well  as  many  of  the  men. 

To  draw  on  Somerset  House  still  further,  Saville  House  then  reduced  their  fees. 
Somerset  House  met  them  again  by  further  liberality  and  an  improved  management, 
and  ultimately  by  the  repeal  of  their  ungenerous  regulations,  till  at  length,  in  1839, 
Haydon  and  his  friends,  finding  their  object  fully  attained  and  the  Somerset  House 
School  then  working  on  a  sound  basis,  withdrew  from  Saville  House,  and  the  school 
was  shortly  alter  closed.     •     •     • 

Haydon's  success  as  a  public  lecturer  was  certainly  unprecedented.  The  extent  of 
his  knowledge,  the  originality  of  his  style,  the  simplicity  of  his  explanations,  and  the 
readiness  with  which,  with  a  piece  of  white  chalk,  he  dashed  out  on  a  blackboard  the 
human  figure,  a  bead,  a  limb,  or  any  part  of  the  human  form,  delighted  his  audiences, 
while  the  inimitable  way  in  which  he  leaned  over  his  reading  desk  and  took  them 
into  his  confidence,  and  threw  good  stories,  fresh  from  life,  into  his  "lecture,"  doubled 
its  impression  and  made  him  a  prodigious  favourite. 

His  manner  was  natural,  his  voice  clear  and  musical,  his  delivery  rapid  and  impas- 
sioned, and  the  evident  sincerity  with  which  he  drove  home  what  he  called  "the  naked 
truth"  completely  carriedrhis  audience  with  him. 

Force  of  character  and  elevation  of  mind,  coupled  with  such  courage  and  sincerity, 
.always  maintain  a  powerful  sway  over  any  body  of  men.  I  have  been  told  that  in 
the  north  of  England  the  audience  sometimes  would  spring  to  their  feet  like  one  man, 
.and  cheer  him  to  the  echo.  At  another  time  their  intense  silence  was  painful  as 
they  listened  to  him  appealing  to  their  nobler  qualities  by  condenming  their  defects, 
denouncing  their  worship  of  wealth,  their  idolatry  of  greed  and  gain,  and  telling 
them  they  so  sunk  their  nobler  feelings  in  their  struggle  tor  gold  that  intellect,  char- 
acter, and  service  in  England  were  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  wealth;  and  yet 

'  This  was  the  pinch. —  Ed. 
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■wLeu  tbcy  had  got  it  tUoy  liail  uo  knowledge  how  to  apply  it  to  nobler  purposes 
than  to  try  and  make  more!  Then,  urging  them  to  strive  to  rise  above  this,  he  would 
entreat  them  to  seek  to  corahiue  their  thirst  for  wealth  and  power  with  a  love  for  the 
fine  arts,  and  to  give  encouragement  and  support  to  them  in  proportion  to  their 
means. 

His  pride  in  old  England,  his  passionate  love  of  what  was  lofty  and  true,  his  con- 
tempt for  everything  low  and  mean,  his  ardent  appeals  to  the  higher  self  thatis  within 
all  of  U9,  .and  his  intense  belief  in  the  power  of  self-improvement  affected  his  hearers 
deeply,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  did  incalculable  good  in  our  manufacturing  towns. 

The  temper  of  such  a  man  harmonised  with  the  temper  of  such  a  people  in  its  energy 
and  frublimo  self-confidence,  as  in  its  earnestness  and  patriotism,  and  he  never  flat- 
tered their  prejudices.  He  appealed  to  their  innate  love  of  truth  and  fair  playi  and 
from  the  mouth  of  so  earnest  and  sincere  a  man  this  had  a  double  effect. 

What  delighted  Haydon  especially  in  the  provinces  was  to  find  how  thoroughly  in- 
dependent of  London  opinion  and  London  feeling  were  the  inhabitants.  Each  county 
was  as  complete  in  itself,  and  its  feelings  and  opinions,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Heptarchy. 

Carried  to  extremes  this  becomes  a  defect  and  narrows  the  feelings  and  sympathies, 
but  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  highly  desirable  as  a  check  upon  that  bane  of  all  civil- 
ised communities  and  settled  governments,  bureaucratic  and  administrative  concen- 
tration. 

To  the  people  of  the  provinces  Haydon  found  London  only  the  capital,  the  seat  of 
the  court  and  Government,  but  nothing  more.  The  good  folks  of  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, Leeds,  Newcastle,  and  Hull  cared  no  more  for  London  opinion  on  men  and  things 
than  they  cared  for  the  3  per  cents,  as  an  investment  for  their  gains;  they  held  their 
own  opinions,  as  they  held  their  own  means  of  investment,  and  were  complete  in  them- 
selves. 

Brought  into  contact  with  new  men  under  new  conditions,  Haydon  soon  founds  Its 
advantage.  The  men  he  met  now,  if  not  quite  so  refined  in  manner  or  generally  so 
well  informed  as  in  Loudon,  were  men  of  great  energy,  rapid  apprehension,  and  free  ' 
from  that  languor  and  prejudice  which  marks  the  supercilious  London  man.  Com- 
missions were  freely  ofiered  to  him ;  two  from  Liverpool  for  historical  pictures,  life  size, 
one  a  sacred  subject,  for  the  Church  of  the  Blind  Asylum ;  another  for  a  painting  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  their  town  hall ;  and  many  gentlemen  of  Manchester, 
Leeds,  and  Hull,  &o.,  requested  him  to  paint  cabinet  pictures  for  their  houses. 

The  historical  commissions  mightly  pleased  Haydon,  for  they  showed  what  he  had 
always  asserted,  that  the  English  people  had  feeling  for  high  art,  that  is,  historic, 
poetic,  and  ideal  art,  though  neither  the  Government  nor  the  nobility  would  admit  the 
fact  or  seek  to  develope  the  feeling,  and  the  academicians  were  incapable. 

Yet,  with  all  his  success,  he  was  not  satisfied.  He  foresaw  great  dangers.  He  felt 
and  predicted  that  if  the  schools  of  design  were  ever  made  part  and  parcel  of  an  o£B- 
cial  system  of  education  they  would  soon  sink  to  the  level  of  mere  drawing  schools, 
snbordinate  and  of  little  effect.  "  Schools  of  design,"  I  find  him  writing,  "  should  be 
separate,  independent,  and  distinct,  on  the  principle  that  the  knowledge  of  the  human 
figure  is  the  basis  of  all  knowledge  in  art,"  and  that  "  any  school  of  design  where  this 
principle  is  not  the  basis  will  fail." 

He  complained  that  lecturing  disturbed  his  mind,  and  he  questioned  very  much  if 
the  effect  cf  his  twelve  lectures,  with  all  the  ability  and  learning  he  expended  on  them, 
was  not  "small"  compared  with  that  "  of  one  great  picture." 

But  the  work  had  to  be  done,  and  there  was  no  one  who  could  do  it,  or  would  do  it, 
but  himself,  and  he  never  shrunk  from  a  duty  because  it  was  irksome.  The  first  ques- 
tion he  asked  in  every  town  was,  "  Have  you  a  school  of  design  ?  "  The  almost  invari- 
able reply  was,  "No,  we  have  not";  or,  "Yes,  we  have;  but  it  is  not  open." 

Then  he  would  set  to  work  and  get  together  a  committee,  and  establish  or  re-estab- 
lish, as  the  case  might  be,  send  them  down  casts  from  the  antique,  and  get  them  quickly 
to  work  on  the  study  of  the  human  form. 

To  all  classes  he  pointed  out  the  vast  the  vital  importance  of  scientific  knowledge 
of  design,  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  form,  colour,  light,  and  shadow,  to  success  m 
manufacture  ;  and  how,  without  this  knowledge,  the  time  would  speedily  come  when 
English  manufactures  must  be  driven  out  of  the  markets  of  the  world  by  those  who 
possess  that  knowledge  ^i«8  their  cheap  labour.'     Haydon's  success  as  a  lecturer  upon 

*It  is  amusing  now,  in  1875,  forty  years  after  Haydon's  provincial  labours,  to  read 
the  addresses  if  our  public  men  upon  the  wautof  our  knowledge  of  design,  as  if  it  were 
a  new  discovery. 

Haydon,  as  we  see,  prediotedall  that  has  come  to  pass  seventy  years  ago,  and  laboured 
all  his  life  to  try  aud  prevent  it  by  securing  for  our  workmen  a  scientific  education  in 
the  principles  of  their  craft. 

Aud  his  reward  is  never  now  to  be  mentioned  by  our  public  speakers,  who  givp  all 
the  credit  for  the  foundation  of  our  schools  of  design  to  his  late  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Consort,  whose  services  to  English  art  were  great  indeed,  but  who,  neverthe- 
less, did  not  arrive  in  this  country  until  1840,  by  which  time  Haydon  had  set  our 
Rchools  ot  desisrn  .it  work.  -Qf^fizeCl  by  MlCrOSOft® 
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art  appears  to  have  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Royal  Academy.     They  hardly 

knew  how  to  deal  with  it. 

#  #  *  *  *•  »  » 

lu  the  Government  they  had  two  great  allies,  Mr  Spring  Kice  and  Mr.  Poulett 
Thompson,  the  one  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  other  at  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Those  the  Academy  manoeuvred  so  skilfully  as  to  induce  Mr.  Sijring  Rice  to  let  them 
occupy  one-half  of  the  National  Gallery,  in  spite  of  Haydon's  utmost  efforts  to  keep 
them  out  for  the  sake  of  the  xjnblic,  and  make  them  find  a  house  of  their  own  ;  and 
they  induced  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson  to  believe  that  schools  of  design,  as  projected  by 
Haydon,  for  the  provinces,  "were  perfectly  useless,  as  the  lailing  condition  of  the 
London  school,"  which  they  had  themselves  brought  about,  "clearly  proved." 

Ait  education  at  this  period  was  a  business  so  delicate  and  so  easily  obscured  and 
perverted  that  Haydon's  indignation  was  natural  at  finding  his  best  efforts  at  Man- 
chester and  other  towns  suddenly  paralysed  by  letters  from  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson 
discountenancing  the  formation  of  schools  of  design  in  the  provinces,  and  throwing 
obstacles  in  his  way  at  every  corner. 

The  object  of  the  authorities  was  to  prevent  the  spread  of  a  sound  knowledge  of. 
design,  lest  the  profits  of  the  professional  artist  should  be  interfered  with.  It  wa* 
the  old  story  over  again — monopolists  fighting  for  their  monopoly  against  free  trade. 

this  mischievous  action  of  the  Academy  met  Haydon  everywhere.  Yet  he  could 
never  bring  ithome  to  them.  They  always  used  some  official  cat  or  the  other  to  take 
Haydon's  chestnut  out  of  the  fire.  Now  it  was  a  prime  minister,  then  a  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  then  a  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  was  like  a  spirit  in  the 
air,  an  impalpable  "  something  "  he  could  not  grasp  and  strangle,  but  which  never 
ceased  to  undermine  all  his  eftbvts  for  the  public,  and  threaten  to  overturn  them  en- 
tirely. Really,  the  violence  of  his  anger  may  easily  be  understood  and  excused. 
This— 

"Playing  the  mouse  in  absence  of  the  cat. 
To  taint  and  havoc  more  than  she  can  eat," 

compelled  him  to  appear  to  the  public  as  irrationally  suspicious.  Yet,  if  he  had  con- 
sented to  sit  quietly  at  home,  art  and  design  might  have  been  thrown  back  another 
fifty  years.  Besides,  the  proved  inefficiency  of  academical  teaching  was  ample  justi- 
fication for  his  action,  to  say  nothing  of  their  preseut  motive. 

And  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  motive,  any  more  than  about  the  action  of 
the  Academy  over  this  question  of  schools  of  design.  Their  object  was  to  render  the 
scheme  inefficient  b.y  making  it  subservient  to  the  academical  teaching. 

It  is  true  that  Haydon  succeeded  iuspite  of  them,  and  founded  independent  schools, 
for  which  they  now  seek  to  claim  credit.  But  their  real  position  from  1804  to  TfciJ'i 
was  this :  they  denied  the  necessity  for  the  artist  or  artisan  to  learn  to  draw  the 
human  figure,  they  refused  permission  to  the  artisan  to  do  so,  and  they  protested  that 
pattern  draughtsmen  had  no  need  of  such  knowledge. 

If  they  believed  iu  these  opinions,  what  can  be  thought  of  their  sagacity  ?  And  if 
they  advanced  them  without  believing  in  them,  what  trust  can  be  placed  in  a  body 
of  men  capable  of  such  deceit? 

This  is  their  dilemma.  Their  friends  may  attribute  their  opposition  to  Haydon  to 
wilfulness  or  to  want  of  comprehension  and  foresight,  but  surely  that  is  the  extent 
of  their  choice,  for  no  one  attempts  to  deny  their  determined  opposition  to  Haydon. 

Reform  is  in  all  things  a  long  and  labourious  work,  and  great  allowance  is  due  to 
the  difficulties;  "but  none,"  says  Arnold,  "for  the  dishonest  spirit  which  creates  dif- 
ficulties when  it  cannot  find  them,  and  exaggerates  them  when  it  can  !" 

The  years  1837,  1838,  and  1839  may  be  said  to  have  passed  quickly  and  prosperouBly 
for  Haydon  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  actively  employed  with  his  schools  of  design,  and 
was  never  arrested.  Under  pressure  of  the  violent  opposition  of  the  Royal  Academy 
through  the  Board  of  Trade,  he  flew  from  town  to  town — the  speed  of  the  railroad 
suited  the  man — lecturing,  talking,  persuad  ng,  and  labouring  in  every  quarter  to 
Impress  the  inhabitants  with  the  importance  to  our  manufacture  sof  the  scientific 
knowledge  by  designers  of  form,  colour,  light,  and  shadow  as  the  basis  of  true  de- 
sign, and  in  the  excellence  and  carefulness  of  which  all  design  and  manufacture  as- 
suredly rest. 

He  conceived  the  idea  of  a  federation  of  towns  in  favour  of  schools  of  design.  He 
also,  I  find,  kept  up  an  active  private  correspondence  with  the  prime  minister.  Lord 
Melbourne. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  (1839)  Haydon  delivers  a  fresh  course  of  lectures  in 
Leedsand  the  north,  and  records  that  he  finds  a  strong  feeling  for  truth  in  art  spread- 
ing rapidly  among  the  provinces.  "The  importance  of  high  art,"  he  says,  "is  no  longer 
a  matter  of  doubt  "  He  notes  that  at  Hull  he  was  begged  to  get  casts  of  the  Theseus 
andllissus;  that  his  school  of  design  generally,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Academy  to  "  burke"  the  whole  scheme,  promises  well,  and  that  all  things  are  tend- 
ing "to  gradually  fit  the  next  generation  for  expecting  and  being  able  to  relish  bet- 
ter things. 
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In  short,  the  general  result  by  1840  was  satisffiotory.  He  had  carried  one  of  his  ob- 
jects, the  establishment  by  the  Government  of  a  cehtral  school  of  design  in  London, 
though  its  management  at  present  was  not  what  he  desired,  and  he  had  succeeded 
in  establishing  and  in  reviving  schools  of  design  in  our  principal  provincial  and 
manufacturing  towns,  on  his  own  plans,  and  he  had,  by  his  lectures  and  personal  in- 
fluence, roused  the  people  to  the  importance  of  design  to  manufacture,  and  to  the 
value  of  art  and  design  in  the  education  of  all  classes.  It  had  taken  him'  thirty  years 
of  hard  struggling,  but  he  had  done  it  at  last,  and  when  he  least  expected  it,  and  by 
means  and  in  a  manuer  he  long  thought  hopeless.  But  "he  that  considereth  the 
wind  shall  not  sow,  and  he  that  looketh  to  ihe  clouds  shall  not  reap."  It  is  the  wise 
man  who  makes  more  opportunities  than  he  finds. 

Yet,  let  us  not  forget  to  give  a  share  of  the  merit  where  it  is  due.  It  was  the  unre- 
formed  Parliaments  Haydon  could  not  interest.  With  the  reformed  Parliament  of 
1832  he  found  a  fresh  class  of  men,  keen,  intellectual,  and  energetic,  who  saw  and 
quickly  appreciated  what  he  was  aiming  at,  and  they  helped  him  heartily. 

To  Mr.  Ewart,  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.Wyse,  Haydon  was  under  the  greatest  obligation ;  nor 
should  Lord  Melbourne  be  forgotten.  He  did  all  he  could.  The  aristocratic  principle 
in  the  cabinet  was  too  strong  for  him  to  do  more.  For,  I  think,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
one  element  in  the  hostility  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  Haydon's  schemes  for  schools  of 
design  arose  from  that  preposterous  exaltation  of  the  aristocratic  principle  which  has 
ruiupd  so  many  Whig  cabinets. 

The  feeling  was  against  Haydon  because  he  desired  to  educate  the  artisan  like  the 
artist.  "Why  educate  a  journeyman  above  his  class,"  was  asked.  Once  a  journey- 
man, let  him  be  educated  as  becomes  a  journeyman',  and  let  him  be  a  journeyman 
still.* 

This  disinclination  to  allow  others  to  raise  because  you  can  get  no  higher  is  only 
another  form  of  the  envy  of  the  idle  against  the  industrious.  The  people  of  Britain, 
who  are  teeming  with  brains,  are  like  animalculae  in  a  hydrogen  microscope.  Turn 
them  down  one  way,  they  come  struggling  up  another,  till  at  length  the  seething  mass, 
oppressed  by  this  repression,  dies  or  bursts  its  bounds.     The  true  policy  is  obvious. 

Haydon  had  now  to  secure  the  ground  he  had  won  from  academical  intrigue,  and 
to  push  on  to  his  greater  project,  the  decoration  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament 
under  the  authority  of  the  state ;  in  other  words,  the  public  employment  of  the  Eng- 
lish historical  painters  on  a  great  work  of  public  decoration.  This,  from  the  first, 
had  been  "  a  fixed  idea"  with  Haydon.  All  his  petitions  to  Parliament,  all  his  corre- 
spondence with  ministers,  bear  most  strongly  upon  it.  Possibly  for  this  reason  it 
was  made  his  chief  disappointment. 

For  the  next  five  years  we  find  him  incessantly  employed  in  writing,  painting,  lect- 
uring, and  teaching.  He  painted  several  large  pictures — the  "Anti-Slavery  Meeting," 
a  picture  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  Quakers,  by  which,  as  Tom  Moore  amusingly  put 
it,  he  "  infected  the  Broad  Brims  with  the  love  of  the  fine  arts;"  the  "  Maid  of  Sara- 
aossa;''  "Uriel;"  "Alexander  Killing  a  Lion;"  a  replica  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  "  Napo- 
leon," for  the  King  of  Hanover ;  the  "  Cnrtius,"  and  numerous  cabinet  pictures.  He 
continually  lectured  in  the  provinces,  and  for  the  first  time  at  the  Royal  Institution 
in  London,  and  also  (1840)  at  the  University  of  Oxford.  Here  he  was  received  by  the 
vice-chancellor.  Dr.  Shuttle  worth,  and  the  heads  of  colleges,  with  marked  distinction. 
The  vice-chancellor  placed  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  hisdisposal,  and  brought  crowded 
audiences  to  hear  his  six  lectures.  It  was  a  great  and  deserved  success,  and  did  honour 
to  the  vice-chancellor  and  those  who.  received  Haydon  with  such  liberality.  He  spoke 
of  his  reception  at  Oxford  ever  after  in  warm  terms  of  grateful  recollection. 

But  the  chief  business  of  his  life  in  these  years,  over  and  above  all  this  arduous  work, 
was  with  his  plan  for  the  decoration  of  the  House  of  Parliament.  Haydon's  plan, 
from  its  first  conception  by  him  in  1812,  had  been  to  illustrate  the  principles  for  which 
the  building  is  erected,  and  to  seek  for  acceptable  examples  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Then  he  proposed  the  painters  be  selected,  and,  placing  one  man  at  the  head 
of  all,  give  to  each  painter  a  certain  space,  which  he  should  be  required  to  fill  with 
the  illustrations  of  the  particular  principle  allotted  to  him. 

For  example,  he  proposed  to  give  one  man  anarchy,  another  man  despotism,  an- 
other democracy,  and  so  on  :  subjects  selected  with  the  view  to  show  how  the  English 
people  have  known  to  combine  the  greatest  security  to  property  with  the  greatest 
freedom  of  action. 

This  was  Haydon's  plan — a  simple  and  complete  one,  and  assuredly  the  one  calcu- 
lated to  produce  a  series  of  vrorks  worthy  of  a  great  nation.  But,  unhappily,  this 
was  beyond  our  nobility.  It  went  too  far  from  them,  and,  moreover,  it  involved  a 
style  of  art  they  did  not  understand,  and  did  not  approve  of  because  they  did  not  un- 
derstand. 

However,  in  1841  a  fine  arts  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  this  particular 

*  It  is  curious  to  see  this  principle  now  advocated  by  a  once  distinguished  radical, 
Mr.  Roebuck.  Did  he  never  try  to  raise  himself?  Was  he  never  ambitious  of  be- 
coming home  secretary  !    Fie!  Mr.  Roebuck. —  Ed. 
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matter.  Haydon,  from  the  first,  does  not  seem  to  have  hart  mucli  hopes  of  it.  Mr. 
Ewart's  committee  had  disappointed  him,  and  his  experience  of  parliamentary  com- 
mittees on  matters  of  fine  arts,  and  from  which  professional  painters,  the  only  men 
who  knew  anything  of  the  subject,  are  necessarily  excluded,  was  not  satisfactory.  I 
remember  his  saying,  "  It  will  end  as  Lord  Grey  said,  '  in  a  gigantic  job.'" 

We  have  followed  his  career  now  from  the  days  when  Ue  nsed  to  talk  with  Lord 
Mnigrave  over  the  absence  of  decuration  in  our  public  buildings  to  those  when,  in 
1812,  he  first  conceived  the  idea  and  sketched  the  plan  of  a  pictorial  decoration  for 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  on  the  plan  just  given,  down  through  all  those  ineffectual 
efforts  with  ministers  from  1814  to  1832,  when  Lord  Grey  assured  him  there  was  no 
chance  of  doing  anything  of  the  kind,  and  on  to  Lord  Melbourne,  who  promised  him, 
in  1834,  now  the  old  houses  were  burned  down,  his  plan  should  be  considered  for  the 
new  buildings,  and  so  to  the  present  moment,  when  a  committee  of  both  houses  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  suggestion. 

If  this  committee  and  the  Koyal  Commission  which  followed  had  sat  anywhere  but 
in  London,  I  cannot  help  thinking  the  result  would  have  been  different  as  regarded 
Haydon  ;  for  if  he  was  to  have  a  chance,  the  hearing  of  the  case  must  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  locality  where  the  prejudice  against  him  was  so  strong. 

The  Fine  Arts  Committee  of  1841  examined  everybody  within  their  reach  who  was 
supposed  to  know  anything,  and  many  who  knew  nothing,  on  the  subject  they  were 
appointed  to  enquire  into.  But  they  refused  to  send  for  Haydon,  the  real  proposer  of 
the  plan,  or  to  hear  one  word  he  had  to  say.  This  was  the  "  Elgin  Marbles"  case 
over  again.  Then  it  was  "  out  of  delicacy  "  to  Mr.  Payne  Knight,  whose  absurd  soph- 
isms on  art  Haydon  had  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  rendered  him  in- 
significant for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  now  it  was  out  of  regard  for  the  "  constituted 
authorities"  in  art,  whose  maladministration  Haydon  had  brought,  by  Mr.  Ewart's 
committee,  before  Parliament,  that  he  was  to  be  punished  by  another  and  a  more 
serious  exclusion. 

I  believe  myself  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  well  as  the  Academy,  from  something  Sir 
James  Graham  ouce  said  to  me  a  propos  of  this  very  committee,  was  the  moving 
spirit  in  this  matter.  Anyhow,  the  feeling  was  this  :  Haydon's  success  may  have  been 
very  great  at  Oxford  and  in  the  provinces,  but  we  will  show  what  he  is  thought  of 
in  London.  Hence,  the  Fine  Arts  Committee  in  their  enquiries  ignored  Haydon's  ex- 
istence, eitjier  as  a  professional  painter  or  as  a  theorist  and  public  writer  upon  art, 
or  as  the  proposer  of  the  plan  of  decoration. 

This  studied  slight  upon-  a  man  of  such  undoubted  claims  to  be  heard  wounded 
him. 

It  is  lucky  for  this  committee,  and  for  the  Royal  Commission  that  followed,  Hay- 
don died  before  he  had  carried  out  an  intention  he  certainly  held,  that  of  writing  a 
"  public  letter"  on  the  proceedings  of  both,  a  kind  of  second  edition  of  his  letter  on 
the  connoisseurs  and  the  Elgin  Marbles  in  1816. 

Had  he  written  it,  we  may  depend  he  would  have  left  something  the  ineffable  non- 
entities would  never  have  forgotten  so  long  as  they  lived,  and  nave  kept  them  in 
memory  after  death.  Luckily  for  them,  they  broke  his-great  heart  and  killed  him  be- 
fore he  put  together  his  accumulated  experiences.  I,  for  one,  have  always  regretted 
this;  for,  judging  from  one  or  two  fragments  he  has  left,  tlie  new  letter  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  a  masterpiece  of  exposure,  refutation,  and  invective. 

There  would  have  been  nothing  like  it  on  art  or  in  literal  ure  since  the  days  of  Bent- 
ley  and  Boyle ;  it  is  an  irreparable  loss. 

But  Haydon  subdued  his  feelings,  and  went  on  with  what  easel-work  he  had  upon 
hand.  Hearing  at  length  the  committee  held  the  notion  that  fresco  would  be  pref- 
erable to  oil  painting  for  the  new  houses,  and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
the  Englishoil  painters  could  not  "draw  well  enough  to  work  in  fresco,"  that  "fresco" 
was  not  their  "  element,"  and  that  "  Cornelius  and  the  German  painters  accustomed  t<r 
fresco"  must  be  "sent  for,"  he  became  indignant.  "Here,"  he  says,  "are  the  patrons 
of  art  in  England  now  asking  for  the  Germans  to  come  over  and  execute  '  great  works' 
in  our  Houses  ."of  Parliament,  because,  as  they  allege,  the  English  painters  are  not 
equal  to  the  task.  Who  is  to  blame  if  the  English  painters  cannot  execute  great 
work?  Who  was  it  that  left  poor  Barry  to  live  and  die  in  poverty  and  want  because 
he  painted  great  works?  Who  declined  to  support  Reynolds  in  history,  drove  Opie 
into  portrait,  left  Fuseli  to  live  by  the  print-sellers,  and  refused  to  encourage  either 
Hilton  or  Etty  ?  Who  allowed  me  to  be  ruined  and  imprisoned  and  my  school  de- 
stroyed because  I  would  paint  '  great  works,'  and  dared  to  tell  them  that  great  works 
should  be  executed  for  the  honour  of  their  country  ?  Who  has  pressed  down  the 
genius  of  England  by  buying  nothing  but  small  works  and  foreign  'specimens'?  Does 
any  man  in  his  senses  believe  that  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy  show  what 
English  artists  wish  to  paint  ?  No ;  they  bring  out  what  they  are  obliged  to  paint; 
they  bring  to  market  the  goods  which  will  sell.  And  now,  because  you  have  degraded 
the  art  by  narrowing  its  great  calling,  you  turn  round  and  say,  'Let  us  call  in  the 
Germans.'    Shame  on  you  !    Shame  on  you !" 
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Before  a  week  was  over  lie  had  pulled  down  part  of  his  painthig-ioom  wall,  pre- 
pared it,  and,  trusting  to  his  rapid  practice  in  oil,  painted  in  genuine  fresco,  without 
retouching,  a  magnificent  half-length  of  an  archangel.  I  remember  well  its  ideal  and 
unearthly  beauty,  for  I  had  to  sit,  stripped  to  the  waist,  as  the  model,  and  saw  him 
paint  it.  The  attempt  was  a  complete  success,  except  that  it  dried  lighter  than  Hay- 
don  expected,  but  this  only  added  to  its  surprising  beauty.  The  effect  was  marvellouB 
and  highly  poetical.  The  committee  heard  of  it,  and,  with  the  meanness  of  men,  cam& 
up  to  see.  His  painting  room,  I  remember,  was  crowded  for  days,  and  anybody  who- 
formerly  said  that  "no  Englishmen  could  paint  in  fresco"  now  declared  "nothing 
was  so  easy."  The  scorn  and  contempt  with  which  Haydon  listened  to  their  idle- 
gabble  can  be  easily  conceived. 

As  soon  as  the  report  of  the  Fine  Arts  Committee  of  1841  was  presented,  and  it  was- 
clear  to  Haydon's  sagacious  eye  that  fresco  and  not  oil  painting  would,  for  some  rea- 
son, be  the  mode  of  decoration,  and  also  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  be  the  next  prime 
minister,  and  that  very  shortly,  he  sat  down  and  addressed  a  "  letter"  to  Sir  Robert. 
Peel  (10th  August,  1841)  on  the  report  of  ihe  committee. 

This  letter  is  interesting  as  showing  how  clearly  Haydon  understood  his  subjecfr^ 
how  doubtful  he  was  of  fresco  standing  at  Westminster  if  not  painted  with  the  great- 
est precaution,  and  how  necessary  for  the  honour  and  credit  of  England,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  exclude  foreign  artists  and  confide  the  work  wholly  to  British 
painters,  and,  above  all,  to  decorate  on  a  plan,  and  make  the  decorations  subordinate 
to  !ind  illustrative  of  the  great  principle  for  which  the  building  is  erected. 

When  the  general  election  of  1841  was  over,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  secure  of  his  ma- 
jority, Haydon  addressed  a  second  letter  to  him  (20th  September,  1841),  urging  him 
not  to  let  the  opportunity  for  a  grand  scheme  of  decoration  pass  away,  and  giving 
him  a  broad  hint  for  a  cartoon  competition,  in  order  to  test  the  allegation  that  "  Eng- 
lish artists  could  not  draw." 

To  Sir  Charles  Barry,  the  architect  of  the  new  Houses,  Haydon  wrote  later  on, 
urging  him  to  leave  space  for  the  fresco  decorations.  Barry  replied  (18th  December), 
"  Be  assured  that  I  am  still  disposed  to  afibrd  you  every  opportunity  and  facility 
within  my  power  for  carrying  out  the  object  you  have  in  view  for  the  glory  of  British 
art." 

In  November,  1841,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  prime  minister,  obtained  the  appointment 
of  a  royal  commission  for  the  purpose  ' '  of  enquiring  whether  advantage  might  not  be 
taken  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  forpromoting  and  encouraging  the 
fine  arts,"  and  of  discovering  "in  whatmanneran  objectof  so  muchimportance  would 
be  most  efl'ectnally  promoted."  This  was  a  curious  way  to  put  the  case  —  to  inquire  if 
one  thing  might  not  conduce  to  promote  something  else.  Who  could  doubt  that  encour- 
agement and  commissions  must  help  to  improve  art?  But  that  should  not  be  the  ob- 
ject of  a  great  public  work,  which  ought  to  spring  from  a  love  and  admiration  for  the 
arts,  and  a  desire  to  possess  fine  works  by  native  painters. 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  royal  commission  consisted  at  first  of  twenty-two  and  was  sub- 
sequently raised  to  twenty-four  commissioners,  including  statesmen,  politicians,  men 
of  rank,  who  bad  no  other  proof  of  th6ir  lives  but  that  they  were  only  gentlemen  of 
fortune,  dileltanti,  and  men,  like  Lord  Macaulay,  and  Hallam,  and  Lord  Stanhope,  of 
high  literary  repute.  All  professional  artists  were  carefully  excluded.  The  only 
concession  made  to  the  art  was  to  appoint  Haydon's  pupil,  Eastlake,  R.  A.,  the  secre- 
tary, "  a  very  fit  man,  but  timid." 

This  exclusion  of  professional  men  from  seats  on  the  commission  is  remarkable, 
because  the  chief  ad  vautag.i  of  a  royal  commission  over  a  parliamentary  commiitee 
is  that,  while  in  the  latter  case  the  committee  is  strictly  confined  to  members  of  one 
or  both  houses,  and  can  only  get  its  information  by  the  mere  evidence  of  witnesses, 
ill  the  case  of  a  royal  commission  the  prime  minister  can  place  upon  that  commission 
those  who  are  practically  acquainted  with  the  matter  that  has  to  be  considered,  and 
such  persons  are  much  more  likely  to  go  thoroughly  and  certainly  and  entirely  into  a 
question  than  a  body  of  men  who  have  no  practical  acquaintance  with  the  points 
under  enquii-y,  however  eminent  of  distinguished  in  other  respects. 

*  '      *  #  #  «  M  # 

And  so  it  cauio  about  that  while  the  leading  literary  men  were  put  on  the  commis- 
i'um,  the  leading  artists  were  excluded. 

Professional  asperities  were  to  be  replaced  by  high-bred  forbearance  ;  in  short,  it 
was  the  famous  "  committee  of  taste"  revived,  and  it  ended  in  as  bad  a  failure.  For, 
without  any  want  of  loyalty  or  feeling  of  disrespect,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  the 
country  got  a  very  bad  bargain. 

The  immediate  result  was  not  a  little  curious.  Cornell  us,  the  German  painter,  sud- 
denly arrived  in  London  from  Munich.  Ho  was  received  with  extraordinary  distinc- 
tion by  the  Prince  and  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  was  taken  everywhere,  by  Sir  Robert's 
request.  But  he  never  reached  Haydon's  studio.  This  was  at  least  remarkable,  for 
of  all  men  he  would  come  and  see,  ono  would  think  he  would  come  to  see  the  intimate 
friend  and  correspondent  of  his  own  great  friend  Rumohr,  to  say  nothing  of  Haydon's 
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position  in  the  art.  But  lie  never  came.  Haydoii  began  to  scent  miachief ;  he  had 
many  and  various  sources  of  information.  In  a  short  time  he  arrived  at  the  convic- 
tiouthat  the  Prince  was  in  favor  of  giving  the  entire  control  of  the  decoration  of  the 
Houses  to  Cornelius,  leaving  the  practical  part  only  to  the  English  artists. 

The  propositiou  was  finally  made  by  Prince  Albert  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  to  call  over  Cornelius,  Uess,  and  Overbeck,  and  to  employ  them  to 
•design  the  decoration  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  English  people 
■were  not  likely  to  be  pleased  with  the  plan  of  entrusting  this  work  to 
these  distinguished  German  artists,  since  to  do  so  would  be  an  open 
admission  of  the  inferiority  of  English  art,  though,  as  is  not  unusual  in 
such  cases,  subservience  to  the  known  wishes  of  those  in  authority  kept 
the  offlcials  dumb.  Who  were  they,  that  they  should  have  an  opinion 
in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  Prince  Consort  and  the  premier  ? 

No  such  subserviency,  however,  had  ever  characterized  Haydon.  With 
liis  usual  uncalculating  impetuosity  in  all  matters  affecting  what  he  con- 
sidered the  true  interests  of  art  in  England,  he  wrote  one  of  his  eloquent 
protests  in  the  Times ;  he  yielded  so  much  to  prudence,  indeed,  as  to 
sign  an  assumed  name,  but  his  style  was  too  characteristic  to  be  thus 
<;oncealed. 

The  real  feeling  of  the  people  had  found  voice,  and  the  project  of  thus 
•exalting  German  art  by  ignoring  the  English  artists  was  abandoned. 
The  result,  however,  showed  that  Haydon  was  to  be  punished  by  being 
designedly  ignored.    In  this  connection  Haydou's  biographer  says : 

He  denounced  the  employment  of  Germans  as  unpatriotic  and  unnecsssary,  and 
■showed  that  it  was  not  necessary.  And  no  doubt  Haydon  was  right  in  the  abstract ; 
it  was  not  necessary,  and  the  proposal  was  unpatriotic  for  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  support 
and  the  commissioners  to  accept. 

Bnt,  for  my  humble  part,  I  must  confess,  looking  at  the  result,  and  since  Haydon, 
the  best  man  in  England  fitted  to  superintend  the  work,  was  to  be  excluded,  I  re- 
gret the  Germans  were  not  called  in.  They  could  not  well  have  done  worse  ;  tiiey 
might  have  done  better;  at  least  it  is  impossible  to  believe  then  would  have  given  such 
a  jumble  of  absurdity  as  we  have  got,  and  they  would  certainly  have  cost  the  coun- 
try less. 

Cornelius  would  have  left  us  something  we  have  not  got,  something  in  genuine 
fresco,  and,  for  the  honor  of  German  art,  let  ns  hope,  something  that  would  have  ex- 
cited higher  feelings  and  nobler  thoughts  than  we  have  to  look  at  now,  but,  happily, 
by  all  accounts,  shall  not  have  to  look  at  many  ytars  longer. 

Thus  it  was  that  Haydon  began  tos  peak  out'  the  truth  that  was  in  him.  Ha<l  he 
only  consented  to  speak  half  his  thoughts,  he  might  have  escaped  the  censure,  and 
perhaps  have  obtained  the  favor  of  at  least  one  eminent  personage.  But  throughout 
his  life  there  is  certainly  this  to  be  said  for  Haydon  —  and  for  my  part  I  honour  him 
for  it,  he  never  hesitated  to  incur  censure,  even  to  his  own  ruin,  by  rejecting  a  course 
at  variance  with  his  convictions  as  to  that  which  was  best  for  the  art  and  the  coun- 
try. 

For  a  man  who  loved  approbation  so  dearly,  who  strove  so  passionately  to  merit  it, 
•and  to  whom  censure  or  neglect  was  such  an  intolerable  evil,  I  venture  to  think  he 
deserves  the  highest  praise  for  his  plain  speaking  on  this  occasion.  I  have  as  little 
doubt  that  the  result  was  quite  clear  to  him.  If  he  helped  to  shut  out  the  Germans 
he  shut  out  himself;  he  shut  out  the  Germans,  and  he  was  refused  all  employment  in 
the  decoration  of  the  Houses. 

An  exhibition  of  cartoons  was  called  for.  In  this  Haydon  unwisely 
competed,  as  it  was  evident  he  would  be  ignored.  The  cartoons  by  the 
joung  students  he  had  influenced  were  pronounced  remarkable,  those 
by  the  academicians  \  ery  poor. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  refuse  him  our  sympathy.  For  had  he  not  good  claim, 
TQot  only  to  employment,  but  to  the  chief  employment?  The  plan  was  his,  he  was 
literally  the  cause  of  the  thing  being  done  at  all,  and  he  bad  painted  a  fresco  on  his 
own  painting-room  wallthat  nothing  exhibited  could  compete  with.  In  spite  of  what 
was  freely  urged  at  the  time,  that  "Haydon  was  failing  in  physical  powers,"  you  had 
only  to  look  at  his  ruddy  cheek  and  robust  figure  to  see  the  denial  there.    He  was  no 
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more  failing  for  art  tlian  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  for  politics.  No ;  "  his  eye  was  not  dim 
nor  his  natural  force  abated  ;"  and  therefore  I  take  that  excuse  at  its  value.* 

In  the  year  1842  Haydon  had  painted  three  large  pictures,  finished  two  others,  and 
one  cartoon.  This  besides  sketches,  correspondence,  writing  his  own  memoirs,  and 
writing  and  deliveriog  fresh  lectures  in  London  and  the  provinces.  There  is  no  sign 
of  failing  power  here.  Haste,  perhaps,  hut  no  loss  of  power,  which  only  asked  free- 
dom from  disturbance  and  pecuniary  pressure  to  come  forth  with  finer  effect  than  at 
any  former  period  of  his  life. 

Nor  Is  the  question  here,  which  painter  was  most  agreeable  to  the  court,  though 
the  prejudices  of  the  court  deserve  to  be  respected,  but  which  was  best  for  the  public 
interest.  Here  was  the  Englishmau  of  established  reputation,  who  had  executed  the 
greatest  works  iu  oil  ever  produced  by  the  English  school ;  who  had  always  practised 
in  oil  the  habits  of  fresco;  whose  knowledge  of  anatomy  was  unrivalled;  whose 
power  of  correct  drawing,  from  his  study  and  knowledge  of  the  particular  function  of 
each  bone,  and  muscle,  and  part  of  the  human  and  animal  frame,  was  not  to  be  sur- 
passed ;  who  had  proved  the  soundness  and  purity  of  his  taste  in  art  by  his  defence 
of  the  Elgin  Marbles  against  the  laughter  and  abuse  of  the  critics  and  connoisseurs ; 
who  had  trained  and  educated  some  of  the  best  artists  in  England;  and,  not  to  men- 
tion his  other  services  to  the  art  of  the  country,  had  painted  as  fine  a  genuine  fresco 
as  there  was  to  be  seen  in  England. 

Was  it  in  the  public  interest,  when  a  great  work  of  fresco  decoration  was  about  to 
be  painted  at  the  public  cost,  that  such  a  master  of  his  art  should  be  passed  over  by 
the  authorities  ?    The  question  was  not  a  personal  but  a  public  question. 

Haydon  was  the  only  painter  in  England  who  had  thought  out  this  particular  sub- 
ject of  the  decoration  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  was  the  only  man,  I  believe, 
in  the  country,  who  thoroughly  comprehended  what  was  wanted  to  be  done,  and  how 
to  do  it. 

Imperious  and  impatient  of  ignorance  he  might  have  been,  but  he  was  a  man  of 
unmatched  industry  and  ability,  full  of  experience,  and  in  the.  prime  of  life. 

That  he  was  an  "uncompromising"  man,  and  an  "impracticable"  man,  and  a  man 
' '  with  such  extreme  opinions  that  he  could  not  have  worked  with  "  this  man  and 
that,  is  nothing  but  the  ordinary  excuses  of  misapplied  power  and  a  failing  cause. 
As  Dolabella  says  of  Antony's  messenger,  so  it  may  be  said  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  —  this  is 
"an  argument  that  he  is  plucked  when  hither  he  sends  so  poor  a  pinion  of  his  wing." 

Such  excuses  were  just  as  applicable  to  Haydon  as  they  would  be  to  the  leade  of 
the  opposition  in  Parliament  if,  when  the  people  preferred  him  to  office,  the  sover- 
eign and  his  minister  kept  him  out.  Haydon  was  always  kept  in  opposition.  He 
never  was  tried  with  power. 

It  is  in  opposition  a  man  most  shows  his  defects.  If  in  constant  and  irritating  op- 
position, he  is  certain  —  at  least  I  never  knew  the  man  who  was  npt  —  to  be  guilty  of 
mistakes.  "Where  there  is  much  activity,"  Burke  says,  "  there  is  always  aberration." 
But  to  insist  that  a  man  of  original  mind,  who  always  considers  his  own  opinion 
right,  is  therefore  unsuited  to  a  part  where  he  is  liable  to  be  irritated  by  collision  with 
others,  is  absurd  and  illogical,  for  it  quite  overlooks  the  wide  separation  between  al- 
ways thinking  you  are  right  and  thinking  you  are  always  right.  An  honest  man 
must  always  think  his  opinions  right,  or  thoy  would  not  be  his.  But  it  does  not  fol- 
low he  is  not  open  to  conviction. 

Moreover,  if  Haydon  had  shown  defects,  he  had  also  shown  extraordinary  capacity 
and  vigour ;  and  in  his  art  no  one  could  touch  him.  Put  such  a  man  In  office,  and  he 
will  prove  that  he  has  as  much  discretion  as  your  most  cautious  mediocrities,  more 
than  their  share  of  common  sense,  and  infinitely  more  knowledge  of  his  own  particu- 
lar business. 

But  Sir  Robert  Peel  carried  his  point,  plain  sense  was  pushed  aside,  and  Haydon 
was  excluded  from  all  employment  in  the  decoration  of  the  new  Houses. 

And  now  comes  the  fair  question,  what  has  the  country  gained  by  his  exclusion  ? 
Have  we  anything  to  boast  of  as  the  result  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  action  in  this  matter? 
The  chief  thing  the  public  has  gained  has  been  "experience,"  and  very  dearly  we 
have  paid  for  it. 

After  several  annual  official  reports  from  the  Royal  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  the 
public  learned,  in  the  eleventh  report,  that  "  difficulties  had  arisen  "  ;  the  plain  fact 
being,,  as  I  have  often  heard  Haydon  predict,  the  frescoes  were  already  showing  signs 
of  decay. 

*  Haydon  was  not  yet  sixty,  the  age  when  Milton  wrote  his  "  Paradise  Lost"  and 
Chaucer  his  "Canterbury  Tales."  The  intellectual  powers  of  a  healthy  man  of  fine 
imagination  and  pure  life,  so  far  from  failing,  grow  stronger  between  fifty  and  seventy- 
five  ;  and  their  later  works,  provided  they  have  peace  and  competence,  will  often 
surpass  and  seldom  fall  below  those  of  their  early  years.  Michael  Angelo  worked  un- 
til he  was  ninety ;  Titian  was  nearly  one  hundred  when  he  died ;  Rubens,  seventy ; 
Tintoretto,  eighty-two;  Claude,  eighty-two;  Teniers,  eighty-four. — Ed. 
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In  tlieir  twelfth  report  (February,  1861)  tbe  royal  commisBioners  express  theii 
"  ostreiiie  mortilieatioii"  at  the  ''  lailiire"  oi  their  efforts  in  fresco,  and  intimate  their 
intention  "to  attempt  water  {{lass  painting"  instead. 

A  few  weeks  later,  on  the  11th  of  Jiarch,  1S61,  the  royal  commissioners  threw  up 
their  cards.  For  eighteen  years  they  bad  "  meddled  with  everything  and  muddled 
all,"  and  now  they  begged  to  be  allowed  to  resign  their  functions. 

It  was  the  cheapest  thing  to  let  tbeni  go,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel's  commissioners 
silently  etfaced  themselves  from  public  view,  the  only  ofiBcial  act  of  their  existence 
which  commanded  the  unqualified  approbation  of  the  country.  They  returned  to 
their  respective  domestic  and  other  duties,  for  which,  let  us  hope,  they  were  better 
fitted  than  for  dealing  with  matters  of  art,  in  which  the  majority  had  shown  the  thor- 
ough ignorance  of  educated  men,  and  their  utter  insensibility  to  anything  like  a  grand 
idea.* 

With  regard  to  their  fresco  and  water  glass  decorations  of  the  House,  I  hope  I  am 
not  overstating  the  case  when  I  say  it  is  admittedly  an  enormous  and  costly  failure. 
And  this  is  exactly  what  I  have,  in  1845,  heard  my  father  predict  it  would  be.  "I 
shall  not  be  alive  to  see  it,  but  yon  may  ;  and  mark  my  words,  in  less  than  twenty 
years  their  frescoes  will  begin  to  decay.  In  fifty  years  there  will  be  nothing  of  them 
left.  They  talk  of  their  lasting.  Good  God !  what  credulity !  There  is  not  one  of 
them  who  knows  how  to  prepare  his  surface  to  last,  and,  except  Eastlake  and  Dyce, 
there  is  not  a  soul  among  them  who  can  paint  a  gennii;e  fresco."  Are  not  his  words 
fulfilling  themselves  ? 

Yet  this  one  man,  who  knew  where  the  fault  lay  and  how  to  remedy  it,  was  design- 
edly excluded  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  from  all  control  over  or  share  in  the  work!  Bat  if 
he  was  not  permitted  to  be  the  steersman,  or  even  one  of  the  crew^,  Haydon  was  at  least 
the  Orpheus  who  sa.led  with  those  Argonauts,  with  this  difference,  that  his  visions 
were  always  intelligible  to  himself. 

Then,  again,  as  to  the  general  principle  and  object  of  the  decoration  as  it  stands. 
It  is  impossible  to  discover  any  leading  idea.  Except  to  dispose  of  the  sums  of  money 
voted  l)y  Parliament,  there  is  no  principle  represented. 

We  have  Moses,  and  BlUcher,  and  Nelson,  and  Montrose  on  the  scaffold,  and  Argyle 
on  his  bed,  and  Alice  Lisle,  and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  many  pretty  pictures  of 
academic  figures  in  theatrical  costume,  that  illustrate  no  principle,  are  gnided  by  no 
leading  idea,  which  appeal  only  to  the  eye,  and  that  must  not  be  a  critical  one. 

Allowing  the  works  the  full  merit  their  friends  claim,  there  is  throughout  a  marked 
absence  of  all  genuine  heroic  spirit  both  in  sentiment  and  execution.  No  impartial 
judge  can  deny  that.  When  a  recent  Quarterly  Reviewer  declared  the  whole  thing 
a  gigantic  failure,  "a  monument  of  our  inability  to  meet  what  ought,  in  a  nation 
possessed  of  our  wealth,  and  means,  and  culture,  to  be  a  common  and  not  at  all  an  ex- 
traordinary occasion,"  he  gave  expression  toatrnth  that  isimpresseduponmost  of  us. 

But  I  deny  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  artists  so  much  as  the  fault  of  the  royal 
commissioners.  There  were  then,  as  there  are  now,  competent  painters  equal  to  great 
public  works.  But  such  men  have  no  chance  against  the  low  taste,  the  want  of  cult- 
ure, and  the  ignorant  prejudices  in  art  of  our  nobility.  *  *  *  For  my  own  part, 
I  feel  satisfied,  from  the  terms  in  which  I  have  heard  him  spoken  of  in  Paris,  in  Mad- 
rid, and  by  the  Germans,  that  Haydon's  reputation  as  a  painter  will  last  as  long  as 
there  is  an  artist  iu  Europe ;  that  his  reputation  as  a  writer  and  lecturer  on  art  is 
unrivalled ;  and  that  before  another  century  has  come  and  gone  his  pictures  in  Eng- 
land will  be  thought  out  in  their  own  language,  and  he  will  take  that  rank  iu  Eng- 
lish art  which  may  be  denied  him  now,  hut  to  which  he  must  most  unquestionably 
succeed. 

Let  us  now,  in  conclusion,  look  fairly  at  the  prospect  his  life  jiresents.  Grant  all 
the  errors  and  imperfections  attributed  to  him — his  want  of  tact  and  dignity,  his  in- 
tense self-will,  his  hatred  of  control,  his  impatience  of  ignorance  —  yet  what  a  balance 
remains  in  his  favour! 

A  man  of  genius  and  of  great  resource,  with  fine  poetic  imagination  and  vehement 
enthusiasm,  but  essentially  active,  practical,  and  shrewd,  possessing  a  profound 
knowledge  of  his  art  and  gifted  with  the  spirit  of  design  ;  a  man  that  any  conntn 
might  be  proud  to  place  at  the  head  of  her  art  institutions  and  employ  upon  works 
of  public  decoration,  that  he  should  animate,  impel,  and  enrich  the  nation  by  his 
genius  and  labour. 

And  what  is  his  fate  in  England  ?  He  is  roughly  repressed  by  that  special  institu- 
tion established  for.the  support  and  protection  of  the  able  aud  emiuent  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  repelled  from  her  doors. 

He  is  rejected  by  the  Governmeut,  neglected  by  the  nobility,  and  driven  by  the 
credulity  and  indifference  of  both  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  his  life  iu  distracting 
poverty  or  imprisonment,  drudging  aud  struggling  for  his  daily  bread,  copying  his 
own  works,  which  others  could  have  done  as  well,  and  squandering  his  fine  powers 
for  a  bare  subsistence,  which  in  the  end  he  fails  to  make,  and  dies. 

"A  curious  and  interestin'f  history  of  th'>"  iinfni-tiinate  rnval  commission  is  ffiven 
by  Mr.  Redgrave  in  his  "  l^f^^^^^^B^j^^MTCTOSO/f®     " 
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It  is  a  refleotioD  upon  the  Kovcruing  classes  of  tbat  civilized  nation  where  such 
things  are  possible  anil  permitted  in  art,  in  literature,  or  in  science.  When  a  man 
who  has  proved  his  capacity  in  either  stands  before  them  and  asks  for  omployment, 
that  should  be  found  him. 

Yet,  disprized  and  neglected  as  he  was  by  his  own  nobility  and  Government,  Hay- 
don  played  a  great  part  in  the  art  of  Europe.  His  discovery  of  the  principles  of 
nature,  upou  which  the  school  of  Phidias  worked,  and  his  carrying  those  principles 
into  practice  and  instruction,  was  an  enormous  benefit  to  art. 

By  him  the  fading  historical  art  of  England  was  for  a  period  arrested.  He  saved 
the  Elgin  Marbles  to  us;  he  was  the  real  leader  in  the  foundation  of  our  schools  of 
design ;  ho  gave  the  right  direction  to  the  training  and  education  of  artist  and  artisan, 
however  viciously  departed  from  by  the  authorities  since  his  death ;  he  was  the  man 
whose  steady  action  moved  Parliament  in  favor  of  public  employment  for  our  paint- 
ers ;  and  ho  advanced  the  cause  of  art  and  design  throughout  the  empire. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  when  an  impartial  posterity  comcs'to  reckon  up  the  services 
of  those  Englishmen  who  have  laboured  scientifically  to  promote  the  educational  value 
and  functions  of  art  in  its  relation  to  our  national  life,  Haydon's  name  will  not  stand 
low  upon  the  list,  for  the  light  he  left  behind  him  will  assuredly  be  lasting. 

And  thus  it  was  that  Haydon  lived  and  died.  This  is  the  story  of  his  life.  He  gave 
to  our  common  country,  to  our  art,  and  to  our  artisans  the  disinterested  labour  of  a 
patriotic  liie,  and  he  left  the  memory  of  his  death  to  the  indelible  disgrace  of  the 
Government  and  nobility  of  England.    (Vol.  I,  pp.  190-249.) 

EXTRACTS  FROM  HAYDON'S  OFFICIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.* 

•  ««•«#« 

Memorandum  (7th  November,  1811)  addressed  to  the  prime  minister,  Mr.  Perceval 
on  the  subject  of  public  encouragement  to  historical  painting  and  the  foundation  of 
schools  of  design,  pointing  out  that  private  patronage  is  unequal  to  the  support  of 
historic  art  in  life  size,  which  is  only  suitable  for  public  buildings,  and  begging  Mr. 
Perceval  to  set  aside  4,000  I.  a  year  for  the  decoration  of  our  public  offices  by  historica- 
paintings ;  and  further  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  schools  of  design 
in  England ;  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  has  sanctioned,  or  is  about  to  sanction, 
their  establis-hment  in  France  on  an  extended  basis,  in  which  the  designer  is  made  to 
acquire  a  certain  knowledge  of  form  and  colour  ;  and  earnestly  entreating  the  atten- 
tion of  the  prime  minister  to  the  subject,  for  the  improvement  of  English  manufact- 
ures and  the  general  advantage  of  art  and  design  in  England. 

May,  1813,  memorandum  addressed  to  Lord  Mulgrave  proposing  the  decoration  of 
the  House  of  Lords  by  a  series  of  historical  pictures  illustrating  the  principles  which 
the  building  may  be  said  to  represent,  and  their  opposites,  by  events  taken  from  the 
history  of  Europe  or  the  world. 

Letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh  (no  date,  1815)  on  the  subject  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
proposed  Waterloo  Monument ;  praying  Lord  Castlereagh  not  to  abandon  the  subject 
of  the  fine  arts,  but  to  take  them  into  his  best  consideration,  and  especially  to  give 
public  encouragement  to  historical  painting  ;  suggesting  the  decoration  of  the  House 
of  Lords  by  a  series  of  historical  pictures ;  also  urging  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  public  schools  of  design  for  the  benefit  of  the  art  and  the  manufactures  of  the  coun- 
try, the  latter  being  notoriously  inferior  to  the  manufactures  of  France,  in  consequence 
of  the  admirable  system  of  art  instruction  to  the  French  designers  established  by  the 
late  Emperor  Napoleon  I,  particularly  at  Lyons ;  and  suggesting  that  parliamentary 
enquiry  be  made  into  ihe  question,  with  the  view  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  art  and 
design  among  the  people  of  England,  to  increase  the  commercial  prosperity  of  our 
country,  so  as  to  enable  her  to  compete  successfully  with  the  foreigners  in  arts  and 
manufactures,  as  in  science  and  war. 

Plan  submitted  to  the  directors  of  the  British  Gallery  to  encourage  high  art  by  a 
system  of  annual  premiums  for  the  best  picture  in  every  department  of  art  (1816). 

Letter  to  Mr.  Canning  (5th  March,  1818)  requesting  his  influence  with  Parliament 
to  obtain  iiu  order  for  the  architects  of  the  new  churches  so  to  arrange  the  altars  that 
they  might  be  fit  for  the  reception  of  such  pictures  as  the  Government  might  in  fu- 
I  ure  think  worthy  to  be  placed  there. 

*  The  record  of  Haydon's  personal  experience  with  the  Academy  has  not  been 
thought  sufficiently  relevant  to  the  purpose  of  this  Report  to  require  insertion;  how 
ever,  as  it  is  clear,  from  reference  to  Haydon  in  recent  English  publications,  that  tra- 
ditional opposition  to  Haydon  (see  page  463)  survives  his  tragic  demise,  the  ex- 
tracts from  his  official  corrcsijondeuce  which  follow  are  given  as  fully  justifying  all 
that  is  claimed,  as  to  his  efforts  to  promote  art  and  art  education  in  Great  Britain. — 
Ed.  Art  Report. 
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Plan  subruittetl  to  the  Governjnent  for  encouragemeut  of  historical  painting  (May, 
1818)  by  setting  aside  10,000/.  out  of  tbe  l,C0O,000i.  voted  for  the  new  churches  for 
the  painting  of  altar  pieces. 

Pamphlet  upon  the  same  subject  (1818). 

Petition  to  Parliament  (1823),  presented  by  Lord  Brougham,  praying  the  House  to 
give  public  employment  to  English  historical  painters;  pointing  out  that  improve- 
ment to  manufactures  will  follow,  and  suggesting  the  purchase  and  presentation  of 
pictures  to  adorn  the  altars  of  our  churches  and  the  sides  of  our  public  halls;  and 
humbly  praying  the  House  to  appoint  u  committee  to  investigate  the  subject. 

Plan  (August,  1823)  submitted,  by  request,  to  Sir  Charles  Long,  M.  P.,  to  adorn  the 
great  room  of  the  Admirality  with  four  historical  pictures  of  tour  leading  events  illus- 
trating our  naval  history,  with  four  busts  and  four  portraits  of  the  commanders  who 
distinguished  themselves  on  the  occasions  represented. 

Petition  to  Parliament  (14th  June,  1824),  presented  by  Mr.  Lambton,  M.  P.,  entreat- 
ing the  House  to  consider  the  advantages  that  will  accrue  to  the  nation  by  a  gener- 
ous support  of  high  art  and  design. 

Petition  to  Parliament  (23d  February,  1826),  presented  by  Mr.  Ridley  Colbome,  M. 
P.,  praying  the  House  to  take  into  its  consideration  the  encouragement  of  native  art, 
and  to  set  aside  a  sum,  not  exceeding  4,000  2.  a  year,  but  not  exclusively  for  the  encour- 
agement of  historical  painting.  Also  pointing  out  that  the  fine  arts  have  always  ad- 
vanced the  commercial  and  political  greatness  of  a  nation. 

Plan  submitted,  by  desire  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (December,  1828),  for  adorning 
the  Admiralty,  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  the  House  of  Lords  with  paintings  to  represent 
the  leading  points  of  our  naval  and  military  history,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  four 
subjects  illustrating  the  best  forra  of  government.  Between  the  pictures  portraits  of 
our  great  men  —  Alfred!  Bacon,  Blake,  Marlborough,  Nelson,  &c. 

Pamphlet  upon  public  encouragement  to  historical  painting  (January,  1629). 

Memorandum  submitted  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (February,  1829)  for  putting 
aside  an  annual  grant  of  public  money,  viz,  4,000 1,  every  two  years  for  six  years,  then 
to  be  renewed  every  ten  years,  according  to  the  success  or  failure  cf  the  plan,  for  the 
encouragement  of  historical  painting  in  England;  and  predicting  that  without  such 
support  historical  painting  in  England  "will  decay  and  become  extinct."  Suggest- 
ing that  four  commissions  be  given  to  four  of  our  leading  painters  for  four  subjects, 
civil,  naval,  military,  and  sacred,  as  a  trial. 

Petition  to  Parliament,  presented  by  Mr.  Agar  Ellis,  M.  P.  (June,  1830),  showing 
that  historical  painting  is  not  encouraged  in  England  by  the  Royal  Academy,  the 
British  Gallery,  or  by  priyate  patronage,  which  is  unequal  to  the  effort,  and  praying 
the  House  to  take  this  beautiful  department  of  the  art  under  its  protection,  or  the 
poverty  and  degradation,  and  imprisonment  that  surrounds  its  professors  will  surely 
lead  to  the  extinction  of  the  art. 

Letter  to  Lord  Grey  (December,  1832)  on  the  subject  of  schools  of  design,  pointing 
out  the  reasons  of  our  inferiority  in  design  in  manufactures,  referring  Lord  Grey  to 
previous  letters  to  former  ministers,  and  urging  Lord  Grey  to  take  up  uie  question  in 
a  large  and  comprehensive  spirit,  and  establish  schools  of  design  in  all  the  principal 
towns,  with  a  system  of  instruction  similar  to  that  at  Lyons,  where  every  designer  in 
manufacture  is  compelled  to  acquire  certain  proficiency  in  form,  colour,  light,  and 
shadow  before  going  into  ornamental  design. 

Petition  to  the  building  committee  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  (6th  March, 
1835),  presented  by  Lord  Morpeth,  praying  that  spaces  be  left  in  the  new  building  for 
the  decoration  of  the  Houses  by  painting,  and  urging  the  committee  to  consider  the 
vast  benefits  that  may  accrue  to  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  this  country  if  the  op- 
portunity be  seized  for  the  public  encouragement  of  historical  painting. 

[To  Henry  Brougham,  esq.,  M   P.] 

London,  Wth  February,  1828. 

MyDeakSik:  *  •  *  You  promised,  early  this  session,  to  present  my  petition. 
When  may  I  hope  it  will  be  convenient  to  do  so  ?  You  told  me  many  members  of  the 
House  thought  as  you  did  on  the  subject.  All  I  ask  is,  bring  their  sincerity  to  the 
test. 

Is  taste  in  art  not  essential  to  the  intellectual  condition  and  moral  and  material  im- 
provement of  a  great  country  ?  If  it  be,  how  can  it  be  more  effectually  generated  than 
by  an  annual  vote  of  the  legislature  ?  The  highest  departvients  of  art  cannot  be  adequately 
fostered  by  the  liberality  of  individuals  alone. 

You  asked  me  once  if  I  thought  the  people  of  England  would  ever  have  "any  taste." 
I  tell  you  they  have  it  now ;  they  only  want  more  examples  before  their  eyes. 

A  love  of  high  art  neither  in  Greece  nor  in  Italy  preceded  the  genius  of  the  artists  or 
the  patronage  of  the  Government,  but  was  the  consequence  of  the  development  of  both. 
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[To  Ms  grace  the  Bake  of  Wollington,  &C.J 

4  BunwooD  Place,  14/ft  October,  1830. 

^  #  4f  »  #  «  « 

The  public  establishment  and  encouragement  of  high  art  is  essentially  requisite  to 
a  manufacturing  country. 

Taste  in  design  can  only  be  generated  by  excellence  in  elevated  art. 

Our  Manchester  cottons  were  refused  in  Italy,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  in  1816, 
because  their  design  was  tasteless. 

The  leading  manufacturers  were  therefore  obliged  to  employ  the  most  eminent  art- 
ists to  make  designs,  and  then  the  Italians  greedily  purchased  what  they  had  before 
refused.  This  is  a  fact,  I  can  assure  your  grace,  and  I  submit  that  it  goes  far  to  prove 
the  importance  of  design  to  a  nation  so  far  advanced  as  we  are. 

But  if  high  art  be  permitted  to  decay,  taste  in  design  will  decay  with  it,  and  we 
shall  ultimately  and  inevitably  sint  beneath  the  nations  of  the  Continent,  not  because 
we  are  by  nature  and  disposition  their  inferiors,  but  because,  after  having  proved 
ourselves  capable,  we  alone  continue  to  be  deprived  of  the  encouragement  and  public 
support  which  Continental  nations  so  liberally  afford  their  professors. 

If  your  grace  could  only  be  induced  to  try  the  experiment  to  set  apart  one  or  two 
thousands  a  year  for  the  encouragement  of  high  art,  you  would  do  all  that  every  min- 
ister had  been  ientreated  to  do  for  the  last  sixty  years,  and,  by  putting  the  genius  of 
the  country  to  the  test,  soon  set  the  question  at  rest  forever. 

*  i(  #  #  t*  h  M 

[From  W.  Ewart,  esq.,M.  P.,  16  Eaton  Place,  30tli  April,  1884.] 

Sir  :  I  beg  to  return  my  especial  thanks  to  you  for  the  letter  and  treaties  I  have 
had  the  honour  to  receive.  . 

The  subject  *  is  one  too  nationally  important  to  be  lost  sight  of.  More  than  one  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons,  besides  myself,  are  interesting  themselTCs  in  it. 

Mr.  Lytton  Balwer  (as  you  probably  are  aware)  has  a  petition  to  present  on  the 
subject  of  the  Eoyal  Academy.    I  shall  endeavour  to  be  in  the  House  when  it  is  pre- 
sented, and,  if  necessary,  shall  support  nt. 
I  remain  your  most  obedient  servant, 

W.  EWART. 

[In  reply  to  Lord  Brougham,  on  his  leavin'g  office,  K'ovember,  1834.] 

My  Lord:  »  *  »  i  did  not  imagine  you,  as  lord  chancellor,  could  independ- 
ently obtain  a  grant  of  public  money  for  the  encouragement  of  high  art,  but  I  did 
hope,  amidst  your  thirst  and  enthusiasm  for  human  knowledge,  you  would  not  have 
forgotten  your  acknowledged  conviction  to  me  iu  1823,  when  yon  took  up  the  cause 
and  told  me  that  yourself,  as  well  as  many  other  members,  were  of  opinion  "some- 
thing should  be  done." 

My  lord,  I  know  your  incessant  industry,  I  know  your  varied  and  vast  occupations, 
I  know,  amidst  such  a  multiplicity  of  passions  to  be  assuaged,  of  wrongs  to  be  re- 
dressed and  reforms  to  be  accomplished,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  art  could 
be  remembered  till  more  leisure  had  been  obtained.  But  still,  with  your  remembrance 
of  it,  your  allusion  to  it  or  your  influence  in  its  favour  might  have  been  occasionally 
exerted  without  interrupting  your  inherent  duties. 

in  1823,  when  you  honoured  me  by  calling  upon  me,  I  showed  you  a  series  of  designs 
to  illustrate  Government,  to  regulate  without  cramping  the  liberty  of  men.  You  ap- 
plauded them,  but  turned  round  and  said,  "Do  you  think  the  people  of  England  will 
ever  have  any  taste  ?  " 

Suppose,  in  answer  to  your  noble  eagerness  for  instructing  the  people,  I  had  said 
"Do  you  think  the  people  of  England  will  ever  have  any  knowledge?"  what  would 
have  been  your  reply  ?  "  Certainly  not,  if  they  are  deprived  of  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion." 

So  I  say  of  art:  "Certainly  not,  if  the  Government  of  England  does  not  do  what 
other  states  have  done  and  are  now  doing  to  foster  art  and  design  and  improve  the 
public  taste." 

The  misery  of  England  is  that  art  is  considered  a  mere  ornament  for  dining  rooms 
and  drawing  rooms,  and  is  not  believed  capable  of  moral  elevation.  The  people  see  no 
grand  series  of  great  works  to  elevate  their  minds.  The  nobility,  and  all  who  are  ed- 
ucated to  direct  the  state  machine,  are  educated  by  men  brought  up  at  colleges, 
where  there  are  no  professors  of  painting  or  sculpture,  and  consequently  cannot,  and 
do  not,  impress  on  the  minds  of  their  pupils  the  importance  to  a  country  of  correct 

*  The  grant  of  public  money  by  Parliament  for  the  encouragement  of  high  art  and 
design. 
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design,  of  great  examples  of  virtue  and  heroism,  conveyed  through  the  medium  of 
(orm  and  colour,  which,  when  done,  have  improved  the  manufactures,  increased  the 
wealth,  aud  refined  the  minds  of  a  nation. 

Aristotle,  as  your  lordship  knows,  recommends  the  practice  of  painting  as  inducing 
a  love  of  order  and  a  knowledge  of  the  heautilul. 

Ten  years  ago  you  admitted  tho  truth  of  all  this  to  me  in  conversation ;  you  hrought 
the  subject  into  the  House,  and,  after  the  most  ardent  expressions  of  enthusiasm  in  itst 
favour,  you  dropped  it. 

Havel  not,  then,  reason  to  complain,  when,  after  heiug  four  years  in  power,  you  have 
neither  restored,  alluded  to,  nor  in  any  way  attempted  to  advance  that  cause  which 
,\oii  acknowledge  to  me,  when  you  were  out  of  ofifice,  to  be  so  essential  to  the  moral 
eminence  and  man  nfacturing  superiority  of  our  nation  ? 

[To  the  Duke  ofWelllDgton.l 

London,  2nd  March,  1835. 

My  Dear  Duke  :  For  seventy  years,  when  complaints  have  been  made  of  the  want 
of  encouragement  for  historical  painting,  the  answer  has  been,  there  is  no  space  and 
no  object  tit  for  the  state  to  interfere  and  develope  the  national  talent. 

By  the  burning  down  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  there  is  now  both  space  and  ob- 
ject; afforded  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons. 

Permit  mo  to  say,  if  the  Houses  of  Parliament  be  rebuilt  without  provision  being 
made  for  a  grand  series  of  pictures  to  illustrate  some  national  or  philosophic  subject 
with  reifreuce  to  our  constitution  and  Government,  an  opportunity  will  be  lost  which 
cannot  be  expected  to  occur  again,  and  which  will  evidently  demonstrate,  not  the 
absence  of  genius  in  English  artists,  bnt  the  want  of  desire  of  those  who  have  the 
power  to  give  it  an  opportunity  to  come  forth. 

I  have  the  honour,  with  every  expression  of  my  respect,  to  enclose  your  grace  a  copy 
of  a  petition  which  I  am  desirous  of  presenting  to  the  building  committee  on  this  im- 
portant subject,  and  earnestly  to  entreat  your  grace  to  give  it  your  powerful  support 

[From  W.  Ewart,  M>  P.] 

Bkighton,  USth  September,  1833. 
My  Dear  Sir:  You  may  rely  on  receiving  a  copy  of  the  report.*     I  hope  it  will 
satisfy  you,  though  I  was  somewhat  restricted  by  the  committee.      All  that  is  said, 
however,  is  my  own. 
It  is  expected  to  be  out  in  a  few  days. 
I  am,  my  dear  sir,  &c., 

W.  EWART. 
IFrom  W.  Ewart,  M.  P.] 

Brighton,  2nd  October,  1836. 
My  Dear  Sir;  I  hope  that  in  the  report  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 

The  report  is  ad  liberal  a  one  as  it  was  possible  for  me  to  draiv  under  the  control  of  the 
committee.t 
1  hope  to  send  you  a  copy  by  the  end  of  this  week  or  the  beginning  of  next. 
Your  most  faithful  servant, 

\V.  EWART. 
[Haj'don  to  Viscount  Melbourne,  prime  minister.] 

London,  January  11,  1837. 
My  Dear  Lord:     *     »     *     But  it  is  quite  in  opposition  to  the  principles  of  your 
Government  to  throw  a  school  of  design,  meaned  to  be  independent  for  the  good  of 
art,  into  the  hands  of  men  notoriously  so  inimical  to  high  art  as  they  have  been 
proved. 

But  Poulett  Thompson  has  been  made  a  complete  tool  of.     I  cautioned  him  long 
ago,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Will  you  believe  it  possible  that  they  came  to  such  resolutions  as  these? 

1 .  That  the  figure  is  not  necessary  as  a  basis. 

•i.  That  every  one  admitted  must  sign  a  declaration  not  to  practise  as  history 
painter,  portrait  painter,  or  landscape  painter. 

■  Mr.  Ewart's  committee  on  arts  of  design  (1836). 

t  On  the  recommendation  of  this  committee  the  first  schools  of  design  were  estab- 
lished. This  initiative  action  by  the  Government  ultimately  resulted  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  science  and  art  department,  South  Kensington,  etc.  See  official  history  of 
this  department  in  Appendix  F  of  this  report.  —  Ed.  Art  Ekport. 
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Now,  my  dear  ]ord,  need  I  say  more?  As  a  proof  that  the  public  are  feeling  the 
thing,  Hansard  has  sold  more  of  the  "report"  than  on  any  other  subject,  however 
political. 

Praying  you  to  obtain  the  admission  of  true  artists,  not  academicians,  on  the  coun- 
cil, 

I  remain,  &c,, 

B.  R.  HAYDON. 
[To  the  Eight  Honorable  Poulett  Thompaon.] 

London,  January  28,  1837. 

MyDeakSir:  I  yesterday  visited  your  Government  School  of  Design.  Oh!  Mr. 
Thompson,  what  an  exhibition  !  Nine  poor  boys  drawing  paltry  patterns — no  figures, 
no  beautiful  forms !  And  this  is  the  school  of  design  the  Government  of  Great  Brit- 
ain has  founded  in  its  capital!  I  felt  my  cheeks  crimson.  However,  persevere  till 
yonr  eyes  are  opened  and  the  public  voice  compel  you  to  attend  to  the  truth. 

You  were  kind  enongh  to  say  to  me  at  our  last  interview,  "  Your  talents  are  aic- 
knowledged  " ;  but  was  art  understood  by  you  all  as  well  as  politics  and  commerce,  I 
should  have  been  understood  by  you,  and  you  would  have  felt  convinced  that  my 
principle  for  a  school  of  design  for  the  mechanic  was  the  true  one. 

But  you  are  all  at  the  mercy  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  ever  will  be  till  you  have 
schools  of  art  and  design  at  the  universities,  and  if  God  spares  my  life  twenty  years 
yon  shall  have  them,  as  you  will  soon  have  them  in  all  the  great  towns. 

,       [From  ■William  Ewart,  M.  P.] 

Eaton  Pi-ace,  March  15,  1838. 

My  Deak  Sir  :  I  will  take  care  that  your  indisputable  views  on  the  importance  of 
the  figure  are  attended  to ;  indeed,  I  have  already  written  to  the  secretary  thereupon. 

I  have  also  mentioned  your  liberal  offer  of  a  lecture  on  form  as  connected  with  de- 
sign ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  eagerly  accepted.* 
I  am,  ray  dear  sir, 

WM.  EWART. 
[To  Sir  Robert  Peel.] 

London,  April  W,  1843. 

Sir  :  The  London  School  of  Desigii  is  not  advancing  as  it  ought.  It  is  the  \  ictim  of 
antagonistic  principles. 

It  was  founded  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  imagined  that  designs  fof  manufactures 
could  be  as  easily  obtained  as  in  other  matters  to  which  apprenticeship  alone  was 
enough. 

The  Board  of  Trade  did  not  know  that  designers  for  manufactures,  unless  they  pass 
through  a  portion  of  a  great  artist's  principles,  can  never  acquire  the  requisite  power. 

Dr.  Bowring  was  sent  to  Lyons  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  French  excellence.  He  re- 
ported that  every  designer  drew  and  painted  the  figure  for  a  period  like  the  great  art- 
ist, and  then,  when  he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  colour,  of  light  and  shadow,  and 
of  form  in  a  certain  degree,  he  carried  these  excellencies  to  ornamental  design,  and 
thus  added  grace  to  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Dyce  was  sent  out  to  Germany,  and  he  reported  that  the  Ger- 
mans began  w.ith  ornament  and  concluded  with  the  figure. 

Though  the  Germans  as  designers  for  manufactures  are  inferior  to  the  French, 
nevertheless,  from  some  occult  and  unaccountable  reason,  the  German  system  was 
approved  by  oar  Board  of  Trade  and  adopted  at  the  School  of  Design. 

I  wrote  to  Lord  Sydenham  ou  the  subject,  and  he  sent  for  me,  and,  after  a  long 
conversation,  I  convinced  him  the  fignro  ought  to  form  a  portion  of  the  mechanic's 
education,  but  I  did  not  convince  him  it  ought  to  be  the  commencement.  The  figure, 
therefore,  was  added  to  the  course  of  instruction  prescribed,  but  not  with  that  steady 
good- will  which  made  it  beneficial. 

In  the  council,  I  regret  to  say,  there  is  still  more  than  enough  of  the  mistaken  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  school  began.  Nevertheless,  there  does  exist  a  desire  for  the 
system  of  instniction  to  begin  with  the  figure  ;  but  the  parties  are  nearly  balanced, 
and,  with  Mr.  Dyce  on  one  side  and  Mr.  Herbert  on  the  other,  a  perpetual  struggle  is 
going  on,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  national  interest. 

I  wish  to  do  no  man  an  injury.  I  have  no  friend  I  wish  provided  for,  and  I  cer- 
tainly have  no  desire  for  the  appointment  myself.  All  that  I  seek  is  the  public  good, 
and  in  my  search  I  feel  compelled  to  say  that  Mr.  Dyce  appears  to  me  unfitted  for 
any  post  of  influence  in  the  School  of  Design.  He  is  by  nature  an  experimentalist. 
His  delight  is  in  the  excitement  of  an  experiment,  not  in  the  wholesome  pleasure  of 
bringing  experiment  to  result.  A  conclusion  is  to  hira  a  nuisance,  because  it  puts  an 
end  to  experiment.     He  perseveres  in  nothing.     He  has  thrown  the  school  off  its  bal- 

*  This  is  in  reference  to  the  oppositiou  school  of  design. —  Ed. 
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ance  more  than  once,  and  I  understand  wlien  Lord  Lansdowne's  chief  decorator 
lately  applied  for  designers  there  were  none  fit,  and  Lord  Lansdowne  had  to  send  to 
Munich  for  six  to  decorate  Bowood. 

Considering  that  the  School  of  Design  has  been  established  six  or  seven  years,  and 
much  public  money  expended  on  it,  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  ask,  "Is  such  a  result  as 
this  creditable  or  even  satisfactory?" 

There  are  at  present  two  parties  in  the  school  —  the  "figure  party"  and  the  "orna- 
mental party" — when,  in  point  of  fact,  neither  principle  ought  to  predominate,  one 
being  the  basis  of  the  other. 

The  figure  should  be  made  the  basis,  as  at  Lyous  and  Edinburgh,  by  law  of  council, 
and  for  a  certain  period. 

The  beginner  should  be  kept  distinct  from  the  more  advanced ;  and  unless  these 
doctrines  be  definitely  laid  down  by  authority,  I  predict  the  ruin  of  the  school  and 
great  injury  to  the  art. 

[To  hia  grace  tlie  Dulie  of  Sutherland,  royal  commissioner,  on  the  result  of  the  cartoon  cotnest. 

1843.] 

London,  October  2,  1843. 

H  #  Tt  Ti  vr  *  M 

What  was  the  object  of  the  cartoon  demand  ?  It  was,  first,  to  ascertain  if  the  British 
school  could  draw ;  and,  that  there  might  be  no  mistake,  precision  of  drawing  and 
knowledge  of  construction  were  laid  down  as  the  indispensable  requirements. 

For  a  century  foreigners  have  denied  that  we  could  or  should  ever  draw ;  and  every 
man  of  patriotism  and  of  any  sense  hailed  this  definition  of  what  the  royal  commission 
required  as  the  one  thing  calculated  to  produce  in  all  competitors  the  very  effects 
which,  if  successful,  must  forever  eradicate  the  unjust  suspicion  and  lower  the  preten- 
sions of  foreigners. 

But  what  happens?  There  was  in  Paris  a  young  Englishman,"  a  pupil  of  De  la 
Eoohe,  whose  genius  I  know  and  admire  ;  but  this  young  man  executes  a  cartoon  on 
the  principles  of  his  French  master  and  sends  it  over  to  England.  It  has  certain 
merit  in  its  spirit  and  chiaro  oscuro,  but  it  is  grossly  deficient  in  correctness  of  draw- 
ing, and  vastly  inferior  to  the  works  of  the  English  school. 

Nevertheless,  to  this  cartoon,  and  the  work  of  a  pupil  from  the  French  school,  is 
awarded  one  of  the  highest  prizes ! 

If  a  pupil  from  a  French  school  had  displayed  equal  power  of  drawing  to  a  pupil  of 
the  English  school,  still,  considering  the  calumny  to  be  effaced,  preference,  on  patriotic 
principles,  ought  to  have  been  given  to  the  purely  English  pupil. 

II  the  French  pttpil  displayed  superior  drawing  to  that  of  any  English  competitor, 
no  feeling  of  national  love  ought  then  to  have  interfered  with  voting  him  the  highest 
prize. 

But  when  the  French  pupil  can  be  proved,  and  with  as  much  truth  as  amathemat- 
ical  demonstration,  to  be  decidedly  inferior  in  those  excellencies  which  were  the  great 
desiderata  of  the  nation  to  elicit,  then,  1  maintain,  ignorance  of  what  the  commission 
required  m  ust  be  the  excuse,  or  a  teudency  to  foreign  schools  inconsistent  with  the  duty 
of  a  royal  English  commission,  and  in  either  case  "  prejudice  or  incompetence"  mnst 
be  applied  to  the  decision. 

A  fatal  blow  has  been  given  to  the  national  honour  in  art,  and  when  there  were  the 
most  justifiable  reasons  for  bestowing  on  the  British  competitors  the  reward  they 
had  fairly  won,  and  which  would  have  removed  forever  the  stigma  cast  by  foreigners 
on  British  art. 

But  what  has  been  the  result!  Why,  your  grace,  the  ateliers  of  Paris  have  rung 
with  acclamations  that  the  pupil  of  De  la  Roche  has  beaten  the  congregated  talent 
of  Great  Britain  ;  and  De  la  Roche  himself,  immediately  on  the  decision  being  made 
known,  wrote  to  Eastlake,  congratulating  himself  that  his  pupil  had  won  the  first 
prize.t 

I  declare,  since  the  Guerrifere  struck  her  flag  I  have  never  felt  so  mortified. 

Is  it  nothing  to  see  the  genius  of  Great  Britain  so  degraded  and  insulted,  as  if  the 
moral  greatness  of  a  country  in  art  was  a  bagatelle  like  a  melodran\a,  which  may  be 
hissefl  or  applauded  as  the  whim  may  be? 

I  care  nothing  for  my  own  personal  disappointment  at  being  wholly  set  aside;  but 
I  feel  deeply  that  after  having  devoted  forty  years  to  rouse  up  the  state  and  the  na- 
tion to  regard  art  as  a  matter  of  national  concern,  and  when  the  very  thing  I  have 
laboured  and  suffered  for  so  long  is  realized,  viz,  "  state  emplcnrment,"  the  whole  thing 
is  rendered  nugatory  by  such  a  thoughtless  act  as  this,  the  effect  of  which  uo  one  can 
ioresee  in  art  or  essence. 

*  Mr.  Armytage,  R.  A. —  Ed. 

t  Mr.  Armytage  did  not  win  the  first  prixe,  but  simply  headed  the  list  of  first  prize 
men,  whose  names  were  given  in  alphabetical  order. —  Ed. 
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It  is  absurd  to  deny  tlie  truth  of  my  statement  that  I  have  done  this  thing.  My 
enemies  affirm  it  is  my  "  egotism."    My  egotism  !     It  was  my  perception. 

I  was  the  first  who  brought  the  neglected  condition  of  high  art  before  the  notice  of 
Parliament  in  1820.  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Dover,  Lord  Colborne,  Lord  Morpeth,  all 
laid  repeated  petitions  from  me  before  the  House. 

I  laid  before  successive  ministers,  from  1812  downwards,  and  all  over  the  country  I 
laid  before  the  people,  plans  for  decorating  the  old  Houses  of  Parliament.  When  the 
old  Houses  were  burned  down,  I  sent  a  petition  to  the  building  committee,  by  vote  of 
the  House,  to  which  I  had  no  reply,  although  the  suggestions  it  contained  were  sub- 
sequently acted  on. 

When  at  length  the  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  decorat- 
ing the  new  Houses,  and  evidence  was  taken  before  the  committee,  I,  the  original  in- 
ventor, was  never  examined. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  says  that  my  pupil  Eastlake,  the  secretary  to  the  commission,  never 
"puts  himself  forward,"  to  which  I  reply,  he  has  never  been  "  knocked  backwards," 
and  that  makes  all  the  difference. 

In  fact,  your  grace,  it  appears  to  me  that  certain  perfeons,  instead  of  feeling  pleased 
with  me  for  having  sacrificed  my  personal  interests  in  art  to  attain  a  national  object, 
are  nettled  and  annoyed  at  my  having  done  so  with  success. 

My  great  crime  seems  to  be  that  I  had  sagacity  to  foresee  what  was  wanted,  and  to 
tablish  the  principle  without  their  assistance. 

Tour  grace  speaks  of  my  having  obtained  an  "isolated  reputation.''  True,  but  to 
whom  is  it  owing?  To  those  who  in  early  life  struck  me  down  without  cause  of  of- 
fence, and,  while  I  was  stunned,  flung  my  body 

"  In  alto  mar" 
Senza  governo,'' 

in  hopes  I  should  sink  and  be  heard  of  no  more !  But  I  bad  a  principle  of  vitality 
that  one  blow  did  not  extinguish.  I  revived  and  floated,  and  was  cheered  for  my 
energy,  and  now  what  ought  to  have  been  a  matter  of  praise  is  made  a  matter  of  re- 
proach. 

I  refuted  Payne  Knight  on  the  Elgin  Marble  question,  and  that  brought  the  con- 
noisseurs on  my  back. 

I  brought  the  Royal  Academy  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  after 
years  of  struggling,  and  for  so  doing  the  members  of  the  Academy  have  been  and  will 
be  my  enemies  for  life. 

And  your  grace  will  pardon  me  for  saying  that  I  do  not  think  the  nobility  were 
quite  pleased  with  me  for  stating,  at  Oxford,  that  i)rofessors  of  art  ought  to  be  es- 
tablished, so  that  the  common  principles  of  art  might  be  explained  to  our  future 
statesmen.  The  vice-chancellor  and  the  heads  of  colleges  cheered  me,  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  was  not  considered  by  the  aristocracy  as  disrespectful. 

w  #  #  #  *  *  * 

I  am  now  hard  at  work  on  "Alexander  Killing  a  Lion,''  as  the  only  subject  likely  to 
make  me  bear  up  under  a  cloud  of  mental  tortures  which  make  me  wonder  my  fac- 
ulties T-emaiu  clear. 

I  believe  I  am  meant,  as  a  human  being,  to  try  the  experiment  how  much  a  human 
brain  ca  i  bear  without  insanity,  or  a  human  constitution  without  death. 
Ian  ever  your  grace's  most  grateful  servant, 

B.  R.  HAYDON. 


MR.  SPARKES'  CRITICISM  IN  1874  ON   KENSINGTON  METHODS  OF 

ART  INSTRUCTION. 

The  following  words,  with  which  Mr.  Sparkes,  (then  head  master  of 
Lambeth  School  of  Art  and  of  the  art  dejyirtment  of  Dulwich  College,) 
closed  the  paper,  describing  the  new  ceramic  industries  of  the  Doulton 
Pottery,  at  Lambeth,  read  by  him  before  the  Society  of  Arts  in  Lon«lon 
in  1874,  contain  his  outspoken  criticisms  of  the  erroneous  methods  of  art, 
instruction  then  promulgated  by  the  Government  authorities  of  South 
Kensington,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  successful  teacher  of  industrial  art,  and 
practical  inventor  of  new  art  industries,  has  as  firm  faith  as  had  Hay- 
don,  in  the  art  capacities  of  English  men  and  women,  and  that  he  also 

S.  Ex.  209 31 
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maintains,  as  strenuously  as  did  Haydon,  that,  to  be  able  to  draw  cor- 
rectly the  nude  human  figure,  is  the  only  sound  basis  for  any  thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  art. 
All  this  is  as  relevant  to  American  as  to  English  readers. 

«  #  *  jf  »  #  * 

There  is  cleverness  enough  in  England ;  there  is  exquisite  taste  and  endless  inven- 
tion in  English  men  and  English  women  ;  there  is  high  aim  and  steady  application 
to  make  these  gifts  useful  to  themselves,  their  nation ;  but  they  lacls  education. 

The  South  Kensington  Art  School  system  has  failed  to  develope  the  splendid  resources 
of  this  country's  artistic  minded  people. 

It  will  fail  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  so  long  as  the  conception  of  a  theoretical  art 
school  IS  made  at  South  Kensington,  and  all  schools,  whether  they  are  in  Lambeth  or 
Oxford,  :n  Glasgow  or  Cheltenham,  in  Limerick  or  Edinburgh,  are  forced  to  fit  that 
conception,  or  pay  for  it  in  the  shape  of  short  subsidies,  adverse  reports,  and  the  many 
little  signs  of  having  fallen  out  of  favor  with  the  auttorities. 

What  a  small  school  in  a  Lambeth  Lane  has  done  under  all  kinds  of  adverse  circum- 
stances surely  could  be  done,  in  a  different  form,  no  doubt,  b^  every  school  in  the 
country,  and  would  be  done  if  masters  and  managers  had  the  self-dependence  that 
would  allow  them  to  say  they  would  have  no  regard  for  a  South  Kensington  regula- 
tion if  it  went  clearly  against  the  best  interests  of  their  school,  a  self-dependence 
that  would  lead  them  to  consider  first  the  welfare  of  their  students  and  the  demands 
of  local  manufactures,  and  last  of  all  whether  the  students  were  to  be  worked  down 
^i!^  the  South  Kensington  standard,  on  which  it  grants  its  "payments  on  results." 

It  is  unfortunately  the  case  that  the  manufactures  and  the  art  school  are,  in  nearly 
every  case  I  know  of,  antagonists.  South  Kensington  does  not  take  account  of  man- 
ufactures. 

The  aim  of  too  many  art  masters,  for  whom  every  excuse  is  to  be  made,  is  to  work 
their  students  to  the  South  Kensington  standard,  for  payments  on  results ;  that  done, 
all  is  well.  They  get  a  handsome  subsidy,  and  a  congratulatory  report  from  head- 
quarters. But  what  have  the  students  got,  and  how  is  the  manufacturer's  demand 
for  artistic  help  met  ? 

The  secret  of  this  failure  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  day  lies  in  a  nutshell.  AH  great 
schools  of  ornamental  art  have  either  grown  up  side  by  side  with  great  high  art  schools 
in  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture,  or  they  have  been  actually  produced  by  the 
active  life  of  one  or  all  of  these  great  arts.  The  study  of  the  human  figure  is  the 
only  basis  on  which  a  truly  great  school  of  art  can  ever  rest.  The  greater  includes 
the  less.  The  training  in  many  arts  that  the  figure  painter  goes  through  produces 
at  the  same  time  the  designer  of  ornament.  He  has  but  to  change  his  practice ;  his 
principles  are  common  to  both  sections  of  art. 

A  law  so  universally  recognized  in  all  European  states  where  art  is  cultivated  is 
unknown  at  South  Kensington.  I  scarcely  expect  to  be  believed  when  I  say  that  of  the 
ten  great  gold  medals  offered  to  the  schools  two  are  for  still  life  painting,  not  one 
for  drawing  from  the  life ;  or  that  if  an  art  school  student  should  happen  to  take  a 
medal  in  the  Eoyal  Academy,  he  may  not  compete  for  any  figure  prize  at  SoutU  Ken- 
sington. 

South  Kensington  never  produced  a  figure  designer  yet. 

I  have  heard  it  said  in  this  room  that  it  had  never  produced  ah  ornamental  de- 
signer. 

Then  what  is  this  great  institution  doing?  It  is  "paying  on  results,"  provided 
they  are  not  too  good. 

Until  this  state  of  things  is  changed  we  shall  find  French  modellers  giving  the  work 
of  the  largest  Staffordshire  potters  a  European  fame ;  French  modellers  making  the 
works  of  our  great  silversmith  and  electrotypist ;  Belgian  stone  carvers  cutting 
Eomanism  into  Protestant  reredos;  and  Germans  whose  name  is  "legion,"  and  whose 
motto  is  uhque,  filling  our  drawing  offices  all  over  the  country. 

These  things  shonld  not  be.-  They  need  not  be.  Our  English  hands  are  as  skilful, 
our  heads  as  clear,  our  thoughts  as  practical,  our  lives  as  high  as  any  other  people 
who  fill  our  best  paid  artistic  offises  in  our  largest  manufacturing  houses. 

There  is  no  other  reason  for  their  presence  than  this :  we  are  uneducated ;  we  have 
thoughts,  but  are  dumb,  and  art  language  has  not  been  taught  us.  The  proof  lies 
before  you.  Not  one  of  those  students  who  has  done  the  least  thing  on  that  table, 
covered  as  it  is  with  objects  of  endless  originality  and  invention,  but  nas  been  brought 
up  or  is  now  being  brought  up  to  draw  the  figure. 

The  art  school  is  necessary  ;  the  study  of  the  figure  is  necessary  ;  hard  work  on  the 
part  of  masters  and  student  is  necessary  ;  but  these  receive  the  full  reward  for  their 
labour  when  the  manufacturer  takes  possession,  so  to  speak,  of  the  power  that  has  been 
educated  for  him  when  he  comes  to  a  school  and  asks,  as  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  ask, 
for  trained  minds  and  skilful  hands  who  will  enter  into  hi.s  plans  and  take  an  un- 
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selfish  interest  in  his  efforts  to  beautify  Ms  wares  for  the  sake  of  the  art  that  both 
master  and  student  should  love. 

And  happy  the  school  if  it  can  find  a  manufacturer  who  is  willing  to  pay  the  artist 
liberally  for  his  graceful  thoughts,  larged  minded  enough  to  acknowledge  the  influence 
the  work  of  the  artist  has  had  on  his  productions,  and  generous  in  proclaiming  the 
manner  and  gifts  of  his  workmen. 

I  say  happy  are  the  members  of  that  school  who  can  see  the  practical  end  of  that 
study  opened  to  them  by  the  appreciative  encouragement  of  the  local  manufacturer. 
I  too  am  happy  in  thus  publicly  recognizing  the  deot  we  owe,  masters  and  students 
alike  of  Lambeth  School  of  Art,  to  Mr.  Henry  Doulton  (From  Mr.  Sparkes'  paper,  pp. 
28-31.) 
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APPENDIX    B. 


PAPERS  RELATING  TO  THE  ORIGIN,  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
PURPOSE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART  EDUCATION : 

I.— Extracts  from  Circular  "No.  2,  1874,"  "Drawing  in  Public  Schools.'' 
II. — Letter  of  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  LL.  D.,  president  Cornell  University. 
III. — Extracts  from  the  address  delivered  to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  Feb- 
ruary i',  1877,  by  Professor  Walter  Smith,  State  Art  Director  of  Massacha- 
setts,  in  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of 
Industrial  Art  to  State  support. 
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THE  HISTORY  AND  PURPOSES  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART  EDUCA- 
TION, BY  I.  EDWARDS  CLARKE. 


I.— INTRODUCTION. 

As  a  concise  statement  of  the  development  of  the  movement  for  defi- 
nite instruction  in  industrial  art,  as  well  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  Massachusetts,  is  given  in  the  opening  pages  of 
the  pamphlet  on  drawing  issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion as  "Circular  No.  2, 1874,"  and  as  this  little  pamphlet  was  itself  a 
factor  in  the  development  of  this  movement  in  the  United  States,  by 
reason  of  which  some  slight  historical  interest  may  attach  to  it,  such 
pages  of  this  circular  (long  out  of  print)  as  are  given  to  an  historical 
account,  or  are  occupied  with  the  plea  for  the  adoption  of  the  new  study 
as  a  part  of  the  required  courses  in  the  public  schools,  together  with  a 
summary  of  the  art  training  schools  and  public  art  galleries  existing  in 
the  United  States  in  1874,  are  here  inserted. 

The  following  letter  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  states  his  pur- 
pose in  publishing  the  circular : 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C-,  August  4,  1874. 
Sir  :  TTie  introduction  of  the  study  of  drawing  into  the  regular  course  of  studies  in 
the  public  schools  has,  especially  since  its  adoption  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
attracted  the  attention  of  educators.  From  its  relation  to  technical  training  and  to 
manufactures,  and  on  account  of  its  practical  value  to  every  child,  I  have  thought  it 
important  that  the  means  of  forming  an  intelligent  judgment  in  regard  to  the  wisdom 
and  feasibility  of  its  introduction  into  the  schools  should  be  furnished  to  school  offi- 
cials. 

With  this  view,  and  because  I  was  pieveiited  by  want  of  space  from  giving  to  this 
subject  in  my  annual  report  as  full  a  consideration  as  seems  desirable,  I  have  had 
prepared  by  I.  Edwards  Clarke,  a.  m.,  of  this  Bureau,  a  paper  setting  forth  in  brief 
the  views  and  actions  of  European  nations  in  securing  for  their  pupils  generally  a 
knowledge  of  drawing.  The  estimate  placed  by-  these  nations  upon  such  knowledge 
of  drawing  and  its  direct  influence  upon  the  manufactures  of  a  country  are  shown. 

The  methods  adopted  by  Massachusetts  in  introducing  the  study  of  drawing  in  all 
public  schools  and  in  providing  technical  training  for  older  citizens  are  stated  at 
length,  in  order  that  the  citizens  of  other  States  may  understand  the  experiment  there 
being  tried,  which  thus  far  seems  a  success. 

As  full  a  statement  as  practicable  is  given  of  all  the  institutions  in  the  United  States 
which  afford  training  in  industrial,  technical,  and  high  art ;  also  a  list  of  public  art 
museums  and  galleries. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  state  the  reasons  why  a  general  knowledge  of  drawing 
is  desirable  and  to  show,  from  the  experience  of  other  countries,  that  it  is  practica- 
ble ;  and  also  to  set  forth  clearly  the  present  state  of  art  training  in  this  country, 
with  its  facilities  and  deiiciencies. 

Believing  that  the  information  contained  in  this  paper  will  be  found  of  value  to 
educators,  I  respectfully  recommend  its  publication  as  a  circular  of  information. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

Commissioner. 
Hon.  C.  Delano, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  ART  TO  EDUCATION 

In  the  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1870  an  attempt 
■was  made  to  collect,  from  those  best  qualified  to  judge,  evidence  as  to  the  influence 
of  such  knowledge  as  can  he  acquired  by  the  pupils  iu  the  public  schools  of  the  coun- 
try upon  their  value  as  workmen  in  every  kind  of  productive  industry — as  to  whether 
such  knowledge  tended  to  make  better  workmen,  to  secure  better  products  as  the  re- 
sult of  their  labor,  to  procure  for  the  laborers  themselves  better  wages,  and  to  advance 
in  all  respects  their  position. 

The  replies  to  the  questions  addressed  to  workmen,  employers,  and  comi)etent  ob- 
servers are  full  of  interest  in  themselves  and  significant  in  the  almost  unanimous  ex- 
pression of  the  opinion  that  every  advance  in  learning  gives  corresponding  advantage 
to  the  laborer,  the  testimony  being  that  a  mere  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  adds  25 
per  cent,  to  the  earning  capacity  of  the  Individual. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  fact  is  at  once  ample  justification,  in  an  economical 
point  of  view,  for  the  maintaining  by  every  community  of  free  public  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  every  child,  as  is  freely  conceded  by  most  communities  in  the  United 
States. 

EDUCATION  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  INADEQUATE— CHANGES  DEMANDED. 

In  the  rapidly  changing  circumstances  of  the  present  age,  ariising  in  part  tirom  in- 
creasing facilities  for  intercommunication  between  the  nations,  the  competition  be- 
tween the  producers  of  the  world  grows  ever  more  intense,  and  demands  watchfulness 
and  energy  on  the  part  of  every  country  unless  it  is  willing  to  fall  behind  in  progress 
and  in  power.  In  addition  to  this  universal  fact,  a  new  complication  has  arisen, 
owing  to  .the  abandonment  of  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship,  by  which  young  per- 
sons were  trained  to  become  skilful  workmen  in  the  various  employments  and  trades, 
and  from  the  bitter  opposition  of  trades  unions  to  the  training  of  youth  in  their  vari- 
ous occupations,  so  that  it  has  become  almost  impossible  for  a  parent  to  procure  for 
his  children  such  industrial  training  as  will  make  them  skilful  artisans.* 

From  these  and  other  causes  dissatisfaction  has  arisen  with  the  present  system  of 
common  school  education,  just  as  in  superior  education  there  arose  a  demand  for  train- 
ing in  the  natural  sciences,  which  has  resulted  iu  the  great  schools  of  science  which 
to-day  supplement  the  colleges  and  number  their  students  by  thousands. 

That  system  of  public  education  which  fails  to  give  to  its  pupils  increased  ability 
to  perform  the  duties  of  life  is  self  condemned  in  so  far  as  it  so  fails.  In  consequence 
of  the  difficulties  iu  the  way  of  parents  securing  for  their  children  training  in  remu- 
nerative labor,  it  is  felt  that  the  public  schools  must  give  instruction  that  will  fit  the 
children  for  work ;  that  something  more  and  other  than  the  present  training  is  now 
necessary. 

With  changing  conditions,  the  forms  of  education  must  change;  and  what  is  best 
for  one  age  or  country  may  be  very  far  from  meeting  the  needs  of  another.  While 
competition  in  all  except  the  simplest  forms  of  manual  labor  has  been  so  extended  as 
to  bring  the  productions  of  the  most  distant  regions  and  the  manufactures  of  remote 
neighborhoods  face  to  face,  the  new  discoveries  in  science,  with  their  varying  appli- 
cations to  industrial  art,  and  the  manifold  inventions  of  new  methods  in  every  de- 
partment of  industry,  demand  increased  skill  in  the  laborer,  under  penalty  of  utter 
failure.  The  best  made  goods  and  the  cheapest  products  of  equal  quality  command 
the  markets  of  the  world. 

It  is  plain  that  in  this  country  the  pressure  of  this  competition  must  increase  and 
that  any  wise  plan  of  free  public  education  must  take  into  account,  in  training  the 
future  citizens  of  the  country,  the  circumstances  that  are  to  surround  them. 

Special  schools  of  training  for  special  professions  and  industries  will  doubtless  be 
provided  as  the  need  arises,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  and  with  that  question  we 
are  not  now  dealing ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  is  to  be  trained  for  useful- 
ness in  the  public  schools  of  the  country,  and  the  obvious  duty  of  those  in  whose  charge 
rthese  schools  are  placed  is  to  devise  a  plan  by  which,  during  the  few  years  of  average 
•attendance,  the  pupils  may  be  so  trained  as  to  be  best  prepared  for  the  duties  of  life. 
,4t  is  found  that  merely  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  cipher  does  not  do  this.  Indispensa- 
ble as  this  preliminary  training  is  to  the  acquisition  of  other  knowledge,  somethino- 
Tuore  is  requisite,  if,  as  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  people,  we  are  to  hold  our 
own  among  the  nations. 


*  "Since  apprenticeship  has  virtually  ceased,  through  the  subdivision  of  labor,  it  is 
■doubly  necessary  that  the  public  schools  should  give  the  elements,  scientific  and  ar- 
tistic,'which  form  the  basis  of  a  technical  education.  And  they  should  do  this  with- 
out diminishing  the  literary  culture  they  now  impart.  Only  by  such  an  enlargement 
of  the  common  school  curriculum  can  the  great  body  of  laborers  secure  the  education 
so  essential  to  their  welfare  and  be  kept  from  degenerating  into  mere  machines  for 
doing  a  limited  variety  of  work."     fTer.1    •     '  •"  ^       ^;---   _   ■■ts_j__ 
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INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  OP  ART. 

lu  addition  to  the  increased  competition  arising  from  steam  carriage,  new  and 
cheaper  methods  of  manafaoture,  and  increased  productiveness,  another  element  of 
value  has  rapidly  pervaded  all  manufactures,  an  element  in  which  the  United  States 
has  been  and  is  wofuUy  deficient — the  art  element.  The  element  of  beauty  is  found 
to  have  pecuniary  as  well  as  sesthetlo  value.  The  training  of  the  hand  and  of  the 
eye  which  is  given  by  drawing  is  found  to  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  worker 
in  ]iearly  every  branch  of  industry.  Whatever  trade  may  be  chosen,  knowledge  of 
drawing  is  an  advantage  and  in  many  occupationsis  rapidly  becoming  indispensable. 

From  a  recent  work*  I  take  the  following  paragraphs,  setting  forth  some  reasons 
why  it  is  desirable  that  drawing  should  be  taught  in  the  public  schools.  This  little 
book  is  largely  occupied  with  extracts  from  the  ofScial  reports  made  under  the  direc- 
tiou  of  foreign  governments  upon  the  subject  of  teaching  drawing  and  giving  special 
artistic  training  as  generally  aa  possible.  It  is  oleai  that  the  subject  is  regarded  by 
these  governments  as  of  great  and  pressing  importance. 

"  Drawing  a.  part  op  popular  education. — This  harmony  between  education  and 
the  demands  of  the  age  also  requires  that  drawing  should  hold  a  conspicnons  place 
in  popular  education.  Both  for  the  peculiar  culture  it  imparts  and  for  its  practical 
uses,  it  should  be  taught  in  every  public  school."    (Page  18.) 

"  Almost  every  thing  that  is  well  made  now  is  made  from  a  drawing.  In  the  con- 
struction of  buildings,  ships,  machinery,  bridges,  fortifications,  nothing  is  done  with- 
out drawings.  It  is  not  enough  that  there  be  draughtsmen  to  make  the  drawings: 
the  workmen  who  are  to  construct  the  objects  required  should  be  able,  without  help, 
to  interpret  the  drawings  given  for  their  guidance.  This  they  cannot  do  without 
instruction  that  acquaints  them  with  the  principles  on  which  the  drawings  are  made 
and  so  trains  the  imagination  as  to  enable  it  to  form  from  the  given  lines  a  vivid 
mental  picture  of  the  object  required.  The  workman  who  lacks  this  knowledge  and 
this  ability,  as  it  is  probable  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  American  artisans  now  do, 
must  work  iinder  the  constant  supervision  of  another,  doing  less  and  inferior  work  and 
receiving  inferior  wages.  But  it  is  also  essential  that  the  workman  himself  be  able  to 
make  at  least  a  rude  working  drawing  whenever,  as  frequently  happens,  an  emergency 
requires  it."    (Page  19.) 

"  It  may  be  accepted  as  a  general  truth,  the  more  of  an  artist  the  better  the  artisan, 
for  the  work  will  ever  tell  of  the  workmau .  Hence  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
instruction  in  drawing  should  go  far  beyond  exercises  in  mere  copying;  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  design  should  be  thoroughly  taught ;  and  that  the  pupils,  from  an  early 
age,  should  be  systematically  trained  in  the  pleasant  and  intellectually  stimulating 
production  of  original  designs."    (Page  21.) 

"  Much  precious  time  has  already  been  irretrievably  lost ;  and  for  a  generation  to 
come  American  laborers  must  feel  the  evil  consequences.  In  a  matter  which  depends 
upon  the  education  of  the  whole  people  there  must  always  be  patient  waiting  for  re- 
sults.    Nothing  can  be  achieved  at  a  bound. 

"While  so  little  has  been  done  for  industrial  education  in  America,  so  much  has 
been  done,  and  is  now  doing,  in  other  countries,  that  it  must  be  many  years,  even 
with  the  best  possible  effort,  before  American  farmers,  manufacturers,  and  artisans, 
as  a  body,  can  equal  the  skill  of  many  of  their  foreign  competitors."     (Page  25.) 

"  Since,  then,  skilled  laboristhe  only  sure  foundation  for  prosperous  manufactures 
and  since  the  artisan  class  is  increasing  and  must  for  the  reasons  given  continue  to 
increase,  in  relative  numbers  and  importance,  much  more  rapidly  than  the  whole 
population,  the  proper  education  of  this  class  becomes  with  each  succeeding  year  a 
matter  of  more  vital  consequence."     (Page  29.) 

' '  Different  European  governments  have  been  for  a,  series  of  years  making  earnest, 
systematic  efforts — and  perhaps  nothing  so  engrosses  their  attention  now — for  the 
technical  education  of  workmen,  beginning  it  in  primary  schools  and  continuing  it 
through  evening  schools,  Sunday  schools,  apprentice  schools,  schools  of  arts  and 
trades,  popular  lectures,  and  museums,  with  its  culmination  in  great  technic?.!  uni- 
versities. To-day  it  is  with  educated,  skilled  labor — ever  the  cheapest  as  it  is  the 
best  labor — that  Europe  proposes  to  meet  the  world  in  friendly  contest  for  industrial 
supremacy.  Let  America  take  note  that  it  is  the  educated,  skilled  labor  of  Europe, 
and  not  pauper  labor,  as  so  many  believe,  which  she  has  good  reason  to  fear,  and 
against  which  .she  can  defend  herself  only  by  educating  her  workmen  equally  well." 
(Page  30.) 

*  "Technical  education;  what  it  is,  and  what  American  public  schools  should 
teach.  An  essay  based  on  an  examination  of  the  methods  and  results  of  technical 
education  in  Europe,  as  shown  by  official  reports."  By  Charles  B.  Stetson.  Boston, 
Jas.  E.  Osgood  &  Co.    Pp.  284. 
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OUR  PUBLIC   SCHOOL   SYSTEM   FAVOHABLE   TO   PRELIMINARY   ART  TRAINING. 

While  the  United  States  lack  niau.v  things  that  give  to  the  nations  of  Europe  great 
advantage  in  art  oultnie,  they  possess  on  the  other  hand,  in  their  system  of  free 
public  schools,  admirable  facilities  for  the  speedy,  general,  and,  efficient  iutroanc- 
tion  of  any  desirable  system  of  training.  If  it  is  desirable  that  drawing  shall  be 
taught  in  all  the  public  schools,  it  must  be  done  by  the  present  teachers  them- 
selves. Walter  Smith,  who  is  an  admitted  authority  on  this  subject,  says  decidedly  : 
"  There  can  be  uo  separate  teachers  of  drawing  as  a  separate  subject  any  more  than 
of  writing  or  arithmetic  as  separate  subjects ;  but  the  general  teachers  themselves 
must  learn  and  teach  elementary  drawing  to  the  children  in  the  same  way  that  they 
learn  aud  teach  other  subjects.  That  is  how  the  difficulty  has  been  met  in  other 
countries,  and  it  is  the  only  way  possible  of  meeting  it  here."  Eecurring  to  this  sub- 
ject again,  he  objects  to  the  employment  of  special  teachers  to  teach  the  school  chil- 
dren drawing  as  an  "  iinmitigated  evil."  The  children  exaggerate  the  difficulty  of 
learning  a  study  "which  is  so  difficult  that  their  own  teachers  cannot  learn  it." 
'"  When  a  special  teacher  is  employed,  it  should  be  as  a  superintendent,  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  drawing  to  the  regular  teachers,  and  not  as  a  direct  teacher  of  children  in  the 
public  schools."  As  to  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  it,  "  whoever,"  sajs  a  competent 
authority,  "can  learn  to  write  can  learn  to  draw ; "  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
teachers  of  the  public  schools  are  very  readily  qualified  to  teach  the  first  lessons  in 
drawing.  This  training  is  of  value  to  all  the  children,  and  offers  to  girls  as  well  as 
boys  opportunity  for  useful  and  remunerative  occupation,  for  drawing  in  the  public 
schools  is  not  to  be  taught  as  a  mere  "accomplishment."  The  end  sought  is  not  to 
enable  the  scholar  to  draw  a  pretty  picture,  but  to  so  train  the  hand  and  eye  that  he 
may  be  better  fitted  to  become  a  bread  winner. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  "that  the  rudiments  of  drawing  can  be  learned 
by  the  child  at  a  very  early  age  and  by  any  child  of  ordinary  capacity.  Mr.  Walter 
Smith  declares  that ' '  it  was  demonstrated  by  fair  experiment  in  England  in  1852  that 
about  100  per  c§nt.  of  school  children  could  be  taught  to  draw  well."  M.  Delahaye, 
director  of  the  professional  school  at  Batignolles,  in  his  evidence  before  the  French 
commission,  says,  on  this  point,  "Great  importance  is  attached  to  the  teaching  of 
drawing,  so  much  so  that  the  boys  of  seven  years  old  commence  to  learn  drawing  at  thje 
same  time  that  they  begin  to  learn  to  write."  As  to  the  Importance  of  the  study,  the 
French  imperial  commission,  in  their  summary  of  the  inquiry  on  professional  educa- 
tion, say  :  "  Among  all  the  branches  of  instruction  which,  in  different  degrees,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  grade,  can  contribute  to  the  technical  education  of  either 
sex,  drawing,  in  all  its  forms  and  applications,  has  heen  almost  unanimously  regarded  as 
the  one  which  it  is  most  important  to  make  common."     (Technical  Education,  page  208.) 

EFFORTS    OF    EUROPEAN    GOVERNMENTS    TO    DEVELOP    PRELIMINARY   ART-TRAINING. 

In  Great  Britain  and  in  the  leading  countries  of  the  continent,  the  governments 
are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  train  their  citizens  in  all  those  kinds  of  knowledge 
which  will  make  them  more  skilful  artisans  and  add  to  the  value  of  their  productions. 
The  contests  between  nations  have  become  largely  industrial,  and,  while  the  commerce 
and  trade  of  the  world  are  the  prize  for  which  they  contend,  the  great  international 
industrial  exhibitious  are  the  arenas  in  which  they  measure  their  progress  and  note 
their  deficiencies.  It  may  be  worth  our  -while  to  observe  the  methods  by  which  they 
seek  to  remedy  these  deficiencies  and  to  judge  of  their  value  by  recorded  results. 

The  effect  of  the  first  World's  Fair,  held  at  Hyde  Park  in  18.51,  under  the  patronage 
of  Prince  Albert,  was  to  satisfy  the  English  manufacturers  and  people  that,  in  all  that 
related  to  the  application  of  art,  of  beauty,  to  manufactures,  they  were  completely 
distanced ;  only  one  nation,  the  United  States,  among  the  civilized  nations  being  below 
England  in  this  respect.  On  this  subject.  Professor  Ware,  professor  of  architecture 
in  the  Boston  Institute  of  Technology,  bears  the  following  testimony,  given  in  the 
papers  on  drawing,  published  by  the  State  board  of  Massachusetts  iii  1870  : 

"At  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1851,  England  found  herself,  by  general  consent, 
almost  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  among  all  the  countries  of  the  wond,  in  respect  of 
her  art  manufactures.  Only  the  United  States,  of  the  great  nations,  stood  below 
her.  The  first  result  of  this  discovery  was  the  establishment  of  schools  of  art  in 
every  large  town.  At  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867,  England  stood  among  the  fore- 
most, and  in  some  branches  of  manufacture  distanced  the  most  artistic  nations.  It 
was  the  schools  of  art  and  the  great  collection  of  works  of  industrial  art  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  that  accomplished  this  result.  The  United  States  still  held  her 
place  at  the  foot  of  the  column." 

In  England,  the  moment  that  this  deficiency  was  realized,  the  most  energetic  steps 
were  taken  to  remedy  it,  and  so  wisely  taken,  that  the  exhibition  of  1862  showed  such 
wonderful  improvement  that  a  French  commission  was  at  once  sent  over  to  find  out 
how  it  had  been  done ;  and  the  city  of  Paris,  upon  the  report  of  the  commission,  be- 
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gan  at  once  to  reorganize  the  municipal  art  schools  hy  adopting  many  of  the  features 
of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  and  training  school  for  art  masters.' 

The  French  imperial  commission  in  1865,  in  their  report,  after  proposing  oral  lec- 
tures fot  the  instruction  of  apprentices  and  worbingmen,  say,  "  that  drawing,  with 
all  its  applications  to  tlie  different  industrial  arts,  should  he  considered  as  iheprinm- 
pal  means  to  be  employed  in  technicalinstruotion."  Referring  to  the  fact  that  draw- 
ing has  been  heretofore  so  generally  taught  in  France,  they  attribute  to  this  the  supe- 
riority of  a  large  portion  of  the  manufactures  of  the  country.  They  thus  describe  the 
efforts  made  by  the  English  Government: 

"The  Universal  Exhibition  of  1855,  and  especially  that  of  London  in  1862,  have 
clearly  shown  the  results  which  England  has  already  obtained  from  the  immense  ef- 
forts— among  others  the  establishment  of  the  splendid  museum  at  Kensington — she 
has  made,  ever  since  1852,  to  deprive  France  of  that  superiority  ia  the  works  of  in- 
dustrial art  which  the  first  exhibition  of  1852  has  proved  to  be  indisputable.  Soon 
after  this  exhibition,  the  most  competent  judges  in  England,  far  from  refusing  to  ac- 
knowledge the  pre-eminence  of  our  artists  over  theirs,  publicly  proclaimed  it ;  and, 
with  the  promptitude  and  active  energy  peculiar  to  their  nation,  they  set  about  dif- 
fusing through  all  classes  of  society  a  taste  for  drawing  and  the  arts,  not  only  among 
workingmen  and  artists,  but  also  among  the  general  public.  »  »  » 

"Everybody  knows  the  magnificent  Art  Museum  at  South  Kensington,  for  the 
founding  of  which  the  science  and  art  department  has  collected  from  all  quarters 
masterpieces  of  every  kind',  at  a  total  expense  to  the  state  of  not  less  than  a  million 
pounds  sterling  since  1852.  Besides  this  outlay  for  first  establishment,  the  art  depart- 
ment has  a  yearly  grant  of  eighty  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

"By  the  extent  of  the  resources  placed  at  the  disposal  of  this  special  and  new  de- 
partment, created  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  English  industry  to  compete  with  ours, 
an  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  importance  rightly  attributed  in  England  to  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  art  of  design  in  all  industrial  productions.         *  ''  * 

"England  is  not  the  only  rival  of  French  industry  which  has  recognized  its  superi- 
ority with  regard  to  works  which  require  the  aid  of  art  and  taste.  Germany,  moved 
by  the  same  sentiment,  has  organized,  since  1852,  at  less  cost,  but  perhaps  with  as 
much  success,  drawing  schools  of  different  degrees.  In  all  the  practical  schools  and 
in  the  polytechnic  institutions,  the  teaching  of  drawing  holds  a  prominent  place."' 
(Technical  Education,  pp.  196, 198.) 

They  also  report  upon  the  condition  of  technical  education  on  the  continent.  They 
find  that  drawing  is  generally  taught  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Bavaria,  and 
Wurtemberg.  As  showing  the  axtraordinary  attention  given  to  drawing  in  this  small 
kingdom,  they  remark: 

"Drawing  also  forms  part  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  normal  school  for  primary 
teachers,  so  that  they  may  be  able  hereafter  to  teach  their  pupils  the  first  elements. 
,.  #  »  4,  «  „  « 

*  "What  is  no  w  being  done  in  European  countries  to  advance  the  interests  of  industry, 
by  elevating  the  taste  and  skill  of  workmen,  must  necessarily  be  a  matter  of  much 
interest  to  us  just  now,  when  we  are  trying  to  bring  our  workmen  up  to  the  same 
level.     In  many  parts  of  Germany,  instruction  in  industrial  art  in  night  classes  is 

fratuitous,  as  it  is  here ;  and  almost  every  imjportant  village,  even,  has  classes.  In 
ranee,  the  municipal  schools  are  not  all  of  them  free,  though  a  few  are;  and  the  im- 
mediate money  value  of  art  power  keeps  the  schools  always  crowded  with  students. 

"  Perhaps  the  most  important  retrospect  with  regard  to  French  art  education  is  that 
which  reviews  the  effects  upon  them  of  the  English  International  Exhibition  of  1862. 
The  enormous  strides  which  art  education  had  made  in  England  since  the  previous 
great  exhibition  in  1851 ,  and  which  was  reflected  in  every  object  of  industrial  art  dis- 
played in  the  exhibition  of  1862,  set  the  sensitive  French  manufacturers  at  work 
inquiring  the  cause,  fearful  that  their  own  industrial  art  supremacy  was  endangered. 
A  commission,  which  visited  England  and  examined  into  the  subject  with  character- 
istic sagacity,  soon  discovered  the  cause  of  improvement,  and  paid  special  attention 
to  the  administration  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  and  its  training  school  for 
art  masters. 

"The  city  of  Paris,  always  ready  to  advance  art,  appointed  a  commission  in  1863  to 
examine  and  draw  up  a  scheme  for  reorganizing  the  municipal  art  schools  and  sug- 
gest some  plan  by  which  the  whole  system  of  instruction  could  be  improved.  The 
report  of  this  commission  contained,  among  other  details,  the  following  recommen- 
dations : 

" '  The  holding  of  annual  examinations  for  granting  diplomas  to  male  and  female 
professors  of  drawing,  and  to  whom  alone  the  city  schools  should  be  intrusted. 

' '  Drawing  to  be  made  obligatory  in  all  the  public  schools,  whether  for  boys  or  girls.' 
("Art  Education,  Scholastic  and  Industrial,"  pages  310,  311.) 
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"Thus  there  have  been  established  in  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg  more  than  four 
hundred  drawing  schools;  and  this  organization,  which  does  not  date  back  more  than 
ten  years,  has  already  led  to  very  decided  improvements  in  the  manufactures  of  the 
country."    (Technical  Education,  p.  207.) 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  COLE,  GIVING  THE   HISTORY  OF  THE   ORIGIN  OF   THE  SOUTH  KENSING- 
TON MUSEUM. 

While  the  notes  already  given  show  the  immediate  eflfects  of  the  English  efforts  to 
make  up  for  the  deficiencies  in  art  manufactures  and  present  a  view  of  the  activity 
in  the  European  countries  in  relation  to  technical  education,  especially  showing  the 
importance  they  give  to  the  teaching  of  drawing  to  children,  the.  following  extracts 
from  a  speech  recently  delivered  at  the  annaul  meeting  of  the  Henley  School  of  Arts, 
"On  the  origin  and  work  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  and  on  the  future  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,"  by  Mr.  Cole,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  museum 
from  its  fo^ndation^  furnish  a  brief  history  of  the  origin,  growth,  and  present  state  of 
the  system  of  art  education  in  Great  Britain  by  the  person  best  qualified  to  speak 
upon  the  topic.  I  regret  that  want  of  space  prevents  my  giving  the  whole  of  this  ad- 
mirable statement : 

' '  After  congratulating  the  art  students  of  Henley,  whose  school  had  the  proud  dis- 
tinction of  ranking  fourth  in  merit  in  competition  with  122  schools  of  art  in  the 
Unit«d  Kingdom,  he  remarked  that  this  eminent  position  was  due  to  tlieir  good  works, 
produced  by  means  of  a  comprehensive  and  national  system  of  science  and  art  ap- 
plied to  productive  industry,  the  establishment  of  which  the  nation  owed  to  the  wise 
foresight  of  the  late  Prince  Consort.  That  system  provided  for  the  instruction  in 
science  and  art  of  all  classes  of  people,  offering  to  aU.  different  steps  of  instraction 
by  means  of  elementary  and  special  schools,  the  circulation  of  examples,  and  public 
museums  forming  an  essential  part  of  the  whole.  The  system,  although  allied  with 
state- aid,  was  a  purely  voluntary  one.  It  had  existed  for  twenty  years ;  had  taken 
root  in  the  country  and  in  our  colonies ;  and  was  imitated  in  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States.  The  demand,  of  the  people  forthisinstructiou  in  science  and  art  had  increased 
annually  until  it  now  reached  the  cost  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  a  year.  And 
this  increase,  as  Mr.  Lowe  told  the  House  of  Commons  before  he  was  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  [a  laugh],  was  'the  greeat  merit  of  it.'  *  *  *  In  1847  there  were 
only  twenty  local  art  schools,  most  of  them  oppressed  with  debt  and  diflScnlties.  There 
was  no  elementary  dtawing  taught  in  schools  for  the  poor  and  no  public  attempts  were 
made  at  sclent  ific  instruction.  There  was  no  training  school  for  teachers  in  either  art  or 
science,  and  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  all  the  art  schools  did  not  exceed  5,000. 

There.were  no  museums  of  an  industrial  character.    The  great  exhibition  cair.e  in  1851. 

#*»*#  +  » 

The  exhibition  made  Prince  Albert  alive  to  the  urgent  necessity  in  his  adopted 
country  for  better  technical  instruction.  At  the  close  of  the  exhibition  he  per- 
suaded Lord  John  Eussell,  the  prime  minister,  to  authorize'  an  attempt  to  reform 
the  'schools  of  design,  and  in  1852  Earl  Granville  (the  then  vice-president  of  the  board 
of  trade)  invited  him  (Mr.  Cole)  to  try  for  one  year  what  he  could  do  with  those 
schools.  In  a  month  or  so  Lord  Derby  came  into  office  and  Prince  Albert  enlisted  his 
sympathies. ,  One  of  the  first  recommendations  which  he  (Mr.  Cole)  made  to  his  im- 
mediate chief,  Mr.  Henley,  wks  that  the  artisans  of  the  country  should  be  offered 
help  in  learning  geometrical  drawing.  Adam  Smith  had  made  the  same  suggestion 
one  hundred  years  before,  but  it  had  never  been  acted  upon.  So  little  was  the  sub- 
ject understood  that  Mr.  Porter,  the  eminent  statistician,  then  secretary  of  the  board 
of  trade,  opposed  the  advice.  He  did  not  think  it  the  duty  of  the  state  to  help  car- 
penters to  learn  geometrical  drawing.  Mr.  Henley  decided  to  the  contrary,  and  now 
there  were  thousands  of  artisans  who  had  to  thank  Mr.  Henley  for  his  sagacity. 
[Cheers.]     <■    '     * 

"  South  Kensington  became  the  centre  of  science  andart  instruction  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  it  would  interest  the  meeting  if  he  contrasted  the  working  of 
the  department  of  1852  with  that  now  going  on.  In  1852  there  were  only  20  art 
schools,  with  5,000  students,  paying  £2,600  in  fees ;  now  there  are  122  schools,  with 
22,800  students,  paying  £24,800  a  year  in  fees.      »     »     » 

"There  was  then  no  teaching  in  schools  for  the  poor;  now  194,500  children  we^e 
taught  drawing.  There  were  then  no  night  classes  for  artisans ;  now  there  were  538 
classes,  with  17,200  students.     *     •     * 

"In  1872  the  South  Kensington  Museum  was  visited  by  upwards  of  1,156,000  per- 
sons ;  its  art  library  was  used  by  19,750  students,  and  its  educational  library  by  15,360 
persons— clergymen,  teachers,  aud  others  interested  in  elementary  education  coming 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  consult  it.  [Cheers.]  The  museum  had  circulated, 
without  accident,  through  local  exhibitions,  upwards  of  5,400  paintings,  objects,  dia- 
grams, &c.,  which  were  visited  by  more  than  604,000  persons.  It  has  lent  to  local 
schools  of  art  for  study  upwards  of  1,300  objects  and  2,100 books,  prints,  &c.,  relating 
to  fine  arts.     •     ♦     * 
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THE   USES   OF   MUSEUMS. 

"People  were  still  apt  to  look  at  museums  as  mere  collections  of  'things  rare  and 
curious ';  things  for  learned  people  only,  for  rioh  people  only,  for  dUettanii  only. 
The  Prince  Consort  and  his  followers  looked  at  them  from  a  different  point  of  view  ; 
the  point  of  View  of  science  and  art  applied  to  productive  industry.  What  did  the 
architect  do  who  wanted  to  learn  his  profession  ?  He  looked  at  buildings.  What 
did  Flaxman  do  when  he  applied  himself  to  pottery  ?  He  studied  Greek  pottery. 
What  did  Herbert  Minton  do  to  enable  his  manufactory  to  compete  successfully  with 
Sevres  ?  He  collected  and  studied  the  masterpieces  of  Sevres.  Why  was  Mr.  Phillips, 
the  jeweler,  trusted  to  set  jewels  with  good  taste?  Because  he  studied  the  ancient 
and  mediaeval  models  What  gave  Pngin  his  reputation  for  Gothic  metal  work  but 
his  study  of  mediseval  models  ?  What  had  created  a  trade  in  majolica  in  this  coun- 
try but  the  Soulages  collection  ?  What  had  given  the  Cracks,  and  Jacksons,  and 
Grahams,  and  Gillows,  and  Hollands  their  reputation  for  furniture,  but  their  knowl- 
edge of  ancient  examples?  It  was  simply  savage  ignorance  and  priggish  pedantry 
not  to  recognize  the  absolute  necessity  for  examples  of  art  easily  consultable  by  the 
public  who  were  consumers,  by  the  manufacturers  who  were  producers,  and  by  ar- 
tists and  artisans  who  were  students.  [Hear!  hear!]  Where  were  they  to  consult 
them,  if  not  in  public  museums  ?  Why  was  the  Frenchman  more  apt  at  industrial 
art  than  the  Englishman  ?  Because  for  a  century  he  had  his  free  museums  in  Paris 
and  in  every  other  large  town.  [Hear!  hear!]  And  public  museums  were  necessary 
for  science  as  well  as  art.  Collections  of  diagrams,  of  educational  apparatus,  and 
of  specimens  of  natural  history  were  indispensable  to  the  managers  of  schools  and 
teachers.  Where  was  there  any  collection  except  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum? 
Why  did  the  admiralty  have  a  museum  of  the  models  of  ships  ?  Wonld  mechanical 
science  be  in  its  present  state  if  our  engineers  could  not  consult  the  example  of  their 
predecessors  ?  The  fact  was  that,  if  museums  were  not  educational,  they  were  of 
very  limited  value. 

FACILITIES  rOR   STUDENTS  AT  SOUTH  KENSINTON  MUSEUM. 

' '  The  advantages  possessed  by  the  South  Kensington  Museum  were  that  it  was 
open  on  three  days  of  the  week  until  10  o'clock  at  night.  The  student  could  consult 
the  art  library  and  educational  library  by  showing  his  school  ticket  or  he  might  get 
admission  for  a  week  for  6d.  He  could  draw  any  object  he  saw ;  he  could  eat  what 
he  pleased  ;  he  found  every  object  labeled,  and  was  told  what  the  nation  had  paid  for 
it.  He  found  chairs  and  benches  in  plenty  to  sit  upon  and  he  could  wash  his  hands 
if  he  wanted  to  do  so.  He  fo«ind  the  lighting  perfect;  everywhere  he  could  see  ap- 
propriate, new,  and  unobtrusive  decorations. 

*  *  #  *  *  ■*  *• 

"The  buildings  were  cool  in  summer  and  of  equal  warmth  in  winter.  He  could 
breathe  freely  and  get  no  headache.  He  could  look  at  the  jewelry  and  the  priceless 
gems  lent  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Mr.  Beres 
ford-Hope,  without  disturbing  or  boring  a  very  learned  keeper.  The  spirit  of  the 
place  had  always  sought  to  attract  the  public,  its  paymasters,  to  come  as  often  as 
possible,  and  to  give  them  a  hearty  welcome." 

THE   ENGLISH    SYSTEM   OF  ART  EDUCATION. 

In  addition  to  the  account  of  the  working  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  and 
schools,  given  by  Mr.  Cole,  the  following  brief  statement  of  the  methods  of  the  Eng- 
lish system  of  art  education  will  be  found  of  interest : 

"  In  England  the  same  stages  of  study  are  ■common  to  both  the  natioiral  training 
school  and  the  local  schools  of  art ;  and  from  the  fact  that  the  masters  of  the  provin- 
cial schools'are  all  trained  and  examined  and  receive  their  diplomas  upon  the  same 
course  as  they  afterward  give  instruction  to  their  pupils  in,  only  of  a  much  more  ad- 
vanced grade,  there  is  a  general  similarity  in  the  works  of  all  the  schools  and  har- 
mony in  the  national  system.  This  systematizing  of  art  study  is  made  more  certain 
by  the  annual  examinations  of  the  schools  in  every  grade  of  study,  with  the  same 
tests  for  each  grade  in  every  school  throughout  the  country  ;  and  this  unification  ex- 
tends even  to  holding  tie  annual  examinations  at  the  same  hour  in  all  the  schools  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  building  up  of  this  system  has  taken  many  years  to  ac- 
complish ;  the  schools  of  design  dating  from  1836,  when  the  Government  established 
the  head  school  at  Somerset  House  in  London  and  several  provincial  schools. 

The  distinct  features,  however,  of  the  English  scheme  date  only  from  the  year  1851 ; 
and  the  details  have  been  wrought  o  nt  and  consolidated  by  successful  experiments  since 
that  time.  The  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  the  department  of  scieuce  and  art 
of  the  committee  of  council  on  education,  a  department  of  the  Government ;  and  thus 
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uniformity  of  plan  is  secured.  The  agencies  for  industrial  art  education  employed  are. 
first,  amuseum  of  industrial  masterpieces;  and  a  large  portion  ofthe  national  collection 
of  pictures  in  connection  with,  secondly,  a  national  training  school  for  art  masters,  both 
located  in  the  same  building ;  thirdly,  a  traveling  museum,  for  exhibition  in  the 
provinces,  which  circulates  good  specimens  of  industrial  art  and  forms  the  nucleus 
for  local  exhibitions,  and  also  the  circulation  of  books  and  paintings,  on  loan,  to  pro- 
vincial schools ;  fourthly,  examination  and  supervision  of  all  grades  of  art  instruc- 
tion carried  on  in  connection  with  the  national  system.  Art  instruction  is  divided 
into  three  grades,  progressing  in  difficulty  from  the  first,  and  called  first,  second,  and 
third  grade.  Teachers  are  trained  and  certificated  to  give  instruction  in  each,  ac- 
cording to  their  powers;  and,  thus  qualified,  the  Government  recognizes  their  qnali- 
fications  by  paying,  on  a  published  scale,  a  sum  of  money  for  each  successful  exami- 
nation passed  by  the  pupilsof  these  certificated  teachers."  (Art  Education,  Scholastic 
and  Industrial,  pp.  132,  133.) 

AMERICAN  FACILITIES  FOR  GENERAL  INTRODUCTION  0¥   ART  TRAINING. 

While,  in  the  countries  of  Europe,  whatever  relates  to  the  people  in  education,  as 
in  other  matters,  is  in  the  control  and  general  direction  of  the  central  Government, 
so  that  what  the  central  power  decides  to  do  is  readily  and  immediately  set  in  motion 
throughout  the  entire  country,  in  the  United  States  there  is  wisely  no  such  central 
control.  This  power  inheres  to  the  States  and  to  the  local  communities  within  the 
States.  This  very  circumstance,  though  somewhat,  it  may  be,  delaying  the  adoption 
of  useful  measures,  yet  renders  the  wise  adaptation  of  training  to  the  peculiar  indus- 
tries and  needs  of  the  various  parts  of  the  country  far  more  probable.  It  is  readily 
seen  that  the  kind  of  special  technical  training  would  vary  as  it  was  applicable  to  a 
manufacturing,  a  farming,  or  a  mining  community. 

INFLUENCE   OF   LOCALITIES   ON  ART   DEVELOPMENT. 

Indeed,  this  has  already  been  exemplified  in  a  marked  degree  in  the  different  devel- 
opments of  the  schools  of  science  in  the  several  States,  adapting  themselves  in  their 
chief  courses  of  instruction  to  the  industrial  demands  of  their  localities.  So  we  may 
hope  to  have  in  the  art  future  of  this  country,  as  have  the  different  European  coun- 
tries, art  capitals  famous  for  their  peculiar  developments,  and  queening  it  over  their 
own  States,  as  do  Dresden,  and  Munich,  and  Florence,  and  the  other  famous  homes  of 
art.  San  Francisco,  Saint  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  Boston,  New  Haven,  Worcester,  and  many  other  prosperous  cities 
and  towns  may  become  in  time  great  centers  of  beauty  as  well  as  of  commerce,  each 
having  its  own  special  development,  varying  in  architecture  according  to  the  build- 
ing material  most  conveniently  accessible,  and  in  ait  production  and  artistic  manu- 
factures according  to  their  special  industries  and  resources ;  but  all  alike  affording  to 
their  children  thorough  technical  training,  and  all  attractive  because,  everywhere, 
the  eye  rests  on  noble  buildings — when  the  homes  of  industry  shall  also  be  homes  of 
beauty,  and  to  walk  through  the  city  streets  shall  be  of  itself  an  art  education,  as  of 
old  in  Athens,  as  it  was  in  many  a  mediaeval  town  and  is  still  in  many  an  ancient  city 
of  France,  and  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  far-off  Spain. 

Now,  drawing  is  the  very  alphabet  of  art  (for  art  is  but  a  language),  the  one  essen- 
tial requisite  preliminary  to  any  artistic  or  technical  training  ;  and,  if  it  is  desirable 
that  the  children  of  the  public  schools  shall  be  fitted  to  become,  if  they  wish  it, 
skilled  workmen  in  any  branch  of  industry,  it  is  necessary  that  they  shall  be  taught 
to  draw  correctly.  To  those  to  whom  art  means  higher  things,  as  they  suppose,  than 
its  application  to  everyday  utensils  and  mere  manufactures,  who  look  for  grand  gal- 
leries of  pictures  and  statues  and  to  all  the  higher  refinements  of  cultured  art,  it  may 
be  a  suggestive  reflection  that,  among  a  people  ignorant  of  drawing  and  whose  daily 
surroundings — as  is  true  of  most  of  the  American  people— afford  few  suggestions  of 
art  in  any  of  its  forms,  high  art  must  ever  remain  an  exotic  and  native  artists  be 
rarer  than  the  fabled  phoenix. 

A  country's  art,  like  all  its  other  good  things,  must  be  based  primarily  upon  its 
people.  Where  all  are  judges  of  art,  great  artists  arise,  just  as  great  warriors  among 
nations  of  soldiers,  and  until  the  common  people  know  the  language  of  art  and  can 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  line  and  color  and  form,  the  artist  is  as  much  out  of 
place  and  as  little  to  be  looked  for,  as  a  great  author  would  be  among  a  people  igno- 
rant of  reading. 

Nor  has  it  ever  been  otherwise.  The  history  of  art  is  the  history  of  peoples.  Nor 
is  there  anything  little  or  common  in  the  eyes  of  art.  1  he  people  that  produced 
great  buildings,  tine  paintings,  and  noble  statues  had  also  the  most  exquisite  house- 
hold utensils.  Their  commonest  articles,  whose  fragile  beauty  has  outlasted  the  cen- 
turies, to-day,  with  subtle  grace  and  perfect  form,  tease  the  eye  of  the  artist  and 
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challenge  in  vain  our  most  skilled  artisans  to  reproduce  them.  The  antique  eastern 
dish  of  burned  clay  is  held  by  the  modern  connoisseur  as  of  more  worth  than  its  weight 
in  silver;  yet  it  was  once  in  as  humble  and  universal  use  as  the  commonest  crockery 
of  our  kitchens. 

Great  collections,  museums,  art  galleries,  much  as  they  may  contribute  to  the  self- 
satisfaction  of  cliques  and  cities,  will  be  of  the  slightest  possible  value  and  barren  of 
results,  either  upon  the  industries  of  the  people  or  their  art  culture,  so  long  as  draw- 
ing is  not  generally  understood.  — 

Whoever  succeeds  in  having  all  the  public  school  children  of  the  country  properly 
trailed  in  elementary  drawing  will  have  done  more  \o  advance  the  manufactures  of 
the  country,  and  more  to  make  possible  the  art  culture  of  the  people,  than  could  be 
accoinplished  by  the  establishment  of  a  hundred  art  museums  without  this  training. 
Just  as  libraries  are  worthless  to  those  who  cannot  read,  so  arc  art  collections  to 
those  who  cannot  comprehend  them  ;  just  as  all  literature  is  open  to  him  who  has 
learned  to  read,  so  is  all  art  to  him  who  has  learned  to  draw,  whose  eye  has  been 
trained  to  see  and  his  fingers  made  facile  to  execute.  We  have  begun  at  the  wrong 
end ;  we  asked  ]br  art  galleries  when  we  needed  drawing  schools.  But  the  evil  is  not 
iiTemediable.  Let  drawing  be  generally  taught,  and  our  art  galleries  and  museums, 
poor  as  they  are,  will  at  once  grow  more  and  more  valuable,  for  they  will  then  begin 
to  be  of  use. 

A  BEGINNING  ALREADY  MADE   TOWARD   GENERAL  ART  TRAINING. 

Already  many  cities  and  towns  have  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  some  art  training, 
and  some  teaching  of  drawing  has  been  attempted  in  the  public  schools,  so  that  sev- 
eral of  the  cities  sent  specimens  of  the  drawing  of  theif  public  school  children  to  be 
exhibited  at  Vienna,  which  attracted  much  attention  from  foreign  observers,  as,  in 
fact,  did  everything  relating  to  our  system  of  public  free  education. 

MASSACHUSETTS  THE  FIRST  STATE  TO  ACT. 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  moved  thereto  by  the  peristent  efforts  of  a  few 
cultured  and  public-spirited  citizens,  who  realized  the  imperative  need  and  demand 
for  such  training  in  the  public  schools,  passed  an  act  in  1870  making  drawing  one  of 
the  studies  of  the  public  schools,  and  also  making  the  establishment  of  free  drawing 
classes  for  adults  obligatory  upon  all  towns  and  oilies  containing  over  ten  thousand 
inhabitants.  In  pursuance  of  this  law,  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  "Art  master,  London,  late 
head  master  of  the  Leeds  School  of  Art  and  Science  and  Training  School  for  Art 
Teachers,"  was  invited,  both  by  the  city  of  Boston  and  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
10  come  from  England  and  introduce  the  new  study  into  the  schools  of  the  city  and 
of  the  commonwealth.  Mr.  Smith  was  highly  recommended  by  the  Kensington  school 
authorities.  He  was  appointed  State  director  of  art  education,  and  has  been  ilnre- 
mitting  in  his  efforts  to  introduce  drawing  into  the  public  schools  and  to  foster  the 
establishment  of  classes  for  adults.  Mr.  Smith  was  also  appointed  general  supervisor 
of  art  in  the  Boston  schools. 

He  published,  in  1872,  a  large  illustrated  work  upon  art  education,'  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  will  be  found  full  of  practical 
suggestions  to  those  wishing  to  introdace  the  study  into  the  schools. 

ANNUAL  REPORTS   OF  MASSACHUSETTS   COMMITTEE   ON  DRAWING. 

The  annual  report  of  the  committee  on  drawing,  published  June  10, 1873,  contains 
twenty-eight  pages  of  heliotype  "fac  similes  of  drawings  made  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  instruction  by  pupils  in  the  public  schools  and  free  industrial  night  classes,  which 
were  exhibited  at  the  annual  exhibition." 

There  are  drawings  from  pupils  in  the  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  and  of 
children  of  all  ages,  from  eight  years'  upwards.  The  ages  of  the  pupils  of  the  evening 
•  classes  whose  drawings  are  given  are  from  fourteen  to  twenty-five ;  these  drawings 
are  made  by  mechanics,  clerks,  wood  engravers,  carpenters,  and  shipwrights. 

Certainly,  as  showing  the  results  of  but  two  years'  instruction,  these  drawings  are 
remarkable  and  full  of  encouragement  to  those  who  hope  so  much  from  the  experi- 
ment.   Two  difficulties  have  been  met :  the  want  of  persons  qualified  to  teach  the 

*  "Art  Education,  Scholastic  and  Industrial,  by  Walter  Smith,  art  master,  London, 
late  head  master  of  the  Leeds  School  of  Art  and  Science  and  Training  School  for  Art 
Teachers,  now  professor  of  art  education  in  the  City  of  Boston  Normal  School  of  Art 
and  State  director  of  art  education,  Massachusetts."  With  illustrations.  James  Os- 
good &  Co.,  Boston,  1872.    pp.  398. 
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public  school  teachers,  and  the  want,  in  the  advanced  classes,  of  pupils  who  had  had 
the  Ijeneflt  of  proper  elementary  training. 

The  general  supervisor  gives  normal  instruction  to  the  teachers,  and  his  lessons  are 
repeated  by  two  assistants. 

Five  hundred  city  school  teachers  attended  these  lessons  in  1872  and  620  in  1873. 
The  committee,  in  their  report,  speak  in  the  highest  praise  of  the  marked  advance 
made  during  the  past  year. 

THE  NORMAL  ART  SCHOOL. 

The  need  of  some  provision  for  the  art  training  of  teachers  became  so  evidenOthat 
the  legislature  made  a  small  appropriation  for  that  purpose,  and  rooms  were  assigned 
for  it  in  33  Pemberton  Square,  Boston,  Mr.  Walter  Smith  being  appointed  director  and 
an  able  corps  of  instructors  secured. 

In  their  first  annual  report  the  board  of  visitors  say :  "  The  most  important  event  of 
the  past  year  connected  with  the  educational  interests  of  the  commonwealth  was 
doubtless  the  establishment  of  the  State  normal  art  school."  After  expressing  in  the 
strongest  torms  the  importance,  in  their  judgment,  to  the  State  of  general  artistic  and 
technical  training,  they  say :  "  The  special  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  train  teachers 
of  drawing  and  the  arts  of  design.  It  is  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  established 
in  this  country.  The  necessity  of  providing  this  new  educational  instrnmentality 
became  apparent  as  soon  as  the  attempt  was  made  to  oarry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
law  requiring  the  teaching  of  industrial  drawing,  provisions  which  had  been  made  in 
compliance  with  the  request  of  leading  representatives  of  the  great  industrial  inter- 
ests of  the  State.  It  was  in  vain  to  look  to  private  enterprise  for  the  means  of  quali- 
fying the  needed  teaching  staff.    Public  provision  was  indispensable." 

The  report  urges  the  imperative  necessity  of  immediately  taking  measures  to  pro- 
vide more  suitable  accommodations ;  and,  after  declaring  there  is  no  longer  any 
question  but  that  this  school  is  demanded,  they  close  by  saying:  "As  Americans  we 
are  apt  to  boast  of  our  enterprise,  especially  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  popular  edu- 
cation ;  but  it  is  a  fact  which  ought  to  moderate  our  disposition  to  indulge  in  self- 
complacency  that,  since  the  movement  was  begun  in  this  State  in  1869  in  favor  of 
industrial  art  education,  in  several  European  cities  very  large  and  costly  establish- 
ments for  this  purpose  have  been  built  and  equipped  in  the  amplest  manner." 

LETTER  FROM  WALTER  SMITH  IN  1874. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  recently  received  at  this  Bureau  from  Mr.  Smith 
is  of  interest  in  this  connection  : 

"I  would  like  to  say  that,  called  by  the  city  of  Boston  and  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts to  organize  a  system  of  industrial  drawing  in  both,  the  first  thing  I  discovered 
with  certainty  was  that  qualified  teachers  of  drawing  did  not  exist  in  this  country ; 
and,  after  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  drawing  classes  in  the  State,  I  saw  the  one 
thing  necessary  to  make  success  possible  was  to  train  teachers.  For  this  purpose  Mr. 
John  D.  Philbrick,  the  able  superintendent  of  the  Boston  city  schools,  to  whom  this 
educational  movement  is  largely  due,  with  myself  and  others  urged  the  establish- 
ment of  a  State  normal  art  school  unsuccessfully  in  1872 ;  successfully  in  1873.  I  have 
had  over  two  hundred  applications  for  admission ;  and,  if  proper  conveniences  were 
given  (I  judge  that  a  great  training  school  is  essentially  needed  in  this  country),  such 
a  school  can  open  with  five  hundred  students  next-year.  It  has  been  terribly  up-hill 
work  and  is  so  now,  the  appropriation  being  entirely  insufficient  and  the  two  upper 
floors  (about  35  by  18  feet  each)  of  a  private  house  being  utterly  ill-adapted  for  the 
work,  the  crowding  and  inconvenience  being  intolerable.  Still,  the  best  work  ever 
done  in  this  country,  the  authorities  tell  me,  is  being  done  in  the  school,  and  my 
hope  is  that  the  little  we  do  shall  be  at  least  searching  and  thorouo-h. 

"I  have  on  my  desk  applications  from  many  colleges  and  universities  in  several 
States  for  accomplished  teachers  of  art.  I  do  not  know  one.  It  will  take  us  four 
years  to  make  one,  and  then  we  may  make  perhaps  from  ten  to  twenty.  I  wish  that 
America  coukl  have,  as  every  European  country  has,  an  industrial  art  school,  which 
should  by  its  graduates  affect  the  value  and  beauty  of  every  branch  of  industry." 

REPORT  OF  THE   MASSACHUSETTS   STATE  ART  DIRECTOR. 

In  his  "Second  annual  report  on  the  promotion  of  industrial  art  education  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  for  1873,"  made  to  the  State  board  of  education,  Mr.  Smith 
refers  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  trained  teachers  for  the  free  industrial  drawing 
classes.  He  also  dwells  upon  the  importance  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  law 
requiring  drawing  to  be  taught  in  all  the  public  schools,  and  especially  in  the  teach- 
ing of  drawing  in  the  primary  schools,  and  remarks  that  the  usefulness  of  the  free 
industrial  classes  is  much  impaired  by  the  need  of  teaching  the  primary  lessons  in 
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drawing,  a  difficnlty  which  existed  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  so  that  "the 
success  of  the  art  schools  was  limited  and  their  influence  on  manufactures  inappre- 
ciable." The  remedy  there  was  found  in  teaching  every  child  to  draw  in  the  public 
schools,  and  in  a  few  years  the  effect  was  so  marked  in  England  that,  instead  of 
there  being  less  than  a  score  of  schools  barely  supported  by  the  public,  as  was  the 
case  in  1851,  there  are  now  in  the  United  Kingdom  nearly  eight  hundred  schools  of 
art  and  evening  classes  at  which  instruction  is  given  in  industrial  drawing. 

"The  agency  in  popularizing  drawing  next  in  importance  to  the  normal  art  school 
is  the  drawing  class  in  each  normal  school.  Here  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools 
will  be  prepared  for  teaching  drawing  as  one  of  the  elementary  subjects  of  general 
education. 

"  I  have  visited  and  examined  the  pupils  of  the  four  normal  schools  during  the 
year.  Each  school  has  now  an  art  class  room  and  the  nucleus  of  a  collection  both 
of  casts  and  fl.at  copies." 

In  regard  to  the  free  industrial  drawing  classes  in  cities  of  over  10,000  inhabitants, 
20  are  reported  as  having  been  held  and  three  cities  disregard  the  statute.  The  di- 
rector suggests  that  the  law  shall  be  amended  to  include  all  towns  of  over  5,000, 
which  woulcl  include  43  more,  and  suggests  that  the  present  law  will  work  hardship 
to  the  workmen  of  the  smaller  places  who  may  also  desire  to  become  skilled  vrork- 
men.  He  also  furnishes  a  schedule  foE  a  thirteen-years'  course  of  art  training  in  the 
public  schools,  three  in  the  primary,  six  in  the  grammar,  and  four  in  the  high  schools. 
Ho  also  gives  a  schedule  for  a  two-years'  course  in  the  free  industrial  drawing  classes, 
both  for  instrumental  drawing  and  for  free-hand  drawing,  the  first  year's  course  to  be 
the  same  for  both. 

Appended  to  the  report  of  normal  art  school  visitors  is  a  report  of  the  State  board 
of  examiners  on  the  second  exhibition  of  works  from  the  free  industrial  drawing 
classes  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  The  decided  superiority  of  the  present  over 
the  previouscxhibition  is  spoken  of,  and  the  former  superiority  of  the  Boston  schools- 
to  those  of  the  other  cities  is  declared  to  have  arisen  from  their  having  had  suitable 
casts,  models,  and  flat  examples  to  draw  from  which  the  other  schools  had  not.  Thia 
want  having  been  partially  supplied  to  the  other  schools,  their  improvement  is  very 
apparent.  The  examiners  deem  a  supply  of  proper  models  indispensable  to  the  suc- 
cess of  these  classes.  There  were  exhibited,  in  1872,  612  drawings ;  in  1873,  1,209, 
made  by  the  pupils  of  these  free  drawing  schools.  For  some  reason  several  of  th& 
schools  did  not  exhibit. 

In  addition  to  the  drawings  of  these  classes,  the  classes  of  architectural  and  indus- 
trial design,  established  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  exhibited 
some  40  architectural  drawings,  chiefly  original  designs,  and  150  industrial  drawings' 
in  color,  partly  copies  and  partly  original  designs,  of  muslins,  cashmeres,  carpets, 
paper-hangings,  and  oil-cloths. 

This  latter  school,  called  the  Lowell  Free  School  of  Industrial  Design,  is  intended 
to  train  young  men  and  women  in  practical  designing  for  manufactures.  The  stu- 
dents show  rapid  progress  and  evince  much  aptitude  for  design. 

THE  EXPEBIMENT  IS   OF   INTEREST   TO   THE   WHOLE   COUNTRY. 

I  have  given  so  much  space  to  a  summary  of  the  progress  in  art  education  in  Mas- 
sachusetts under  the  wise  and  enthusiastic  direction  of  Mr,  Smith,  because  there  the 
experiment  of  adding  to  the  studies  now  taught  in  our  free  common  schools  such  train- 
ing in  drawing  as  will  enable  the  children  to  become  skilled  laborers  is  being  tried 
for  the  whole  country,  and  under  favorable  circumstances.  It  will  require  several 
years  to  produce  the  fullest  results,  to  show  the  effect  of  a  course  of  such  training 
carried  through  the  entire  school  life  of  the  pupil ;  but  it  will  be  hardly  necessary  for 
experienced  educators  to  wait  until  the  completion  of  this  experiment  to  judge  accu- 
rately ofi-the  relative  value  of  the  study. 

The  verdict  thus  far  in  Massachusetts  seems  wholly  favorable.  Of  the  feasibility  of 
popular  art  education  in  this  country,  Mr.  Smith  has  said  in  his  Art  Education,  p.  302 : 
"In  the  matter  of  art  education,  we  have  not  much  to  learn  from  the  remote  past. 
Almost  all  that  has  been  done  in  it,  except  for  professional  or  trade  education,  has 
been  initiated  in  this  century.  »  *  »  But  the  public  and  the  art  workmen  have 
been  ignored  in  the  dispensation  of  art  education  in  the  centuries  gone  by  so  far  aa 
means  of  instruction  went." 

Mr.  Smith  qualifies  this  by  referring  to  the  insensible  art  education  given  by  the- 
noble  buildings  and  the  public  art  collections  of  the  old  countries.  Of  the  almost  im- 
mediate deterioration  suffered  by  an  art  designer  from  a  deprivation  of  these  familiar  att 
surroundings  he  gives  a  striking  instance.  Of  all  this  kind  of  art  training,  Americans, 
are  and  must  be  long  deprived,  which  is  in  itself  an  argument  for  giving  special  atten- 
tion in  school  to  securing  some  art  training.  Mr.  Smith  suggests,  however,  that  there 
must  have  been  a  beginning  to  all  these  beautiful  creations,  and  that  the  capacity  for 
art  appreciation  and  for  some  art  training  is  universal,  and  1  hat,  "  here  aa  well  as  else- 
where, the  inner  education  must  precede  and  create  the  outer";  and  adds,  "When 
dxawing  was  by  law  introduced  into  the  common  schools  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
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setts,  there  was  done  by  a  stroke  what  it  took  European  nations  a  good  many  cen- 
turies to  accomplish."     (Page  309.)* 

To  this  admirably  worded  acl,  Mr.  Smith  (pages  11,  12)  suggests  that  after  the 
words  "industrial  drawing"  the  two  words  "and  modelling"  should  be  added,  as  that 
would  include  practice  in  industrial  art  necessary  to  modellers,  carvers,  and  all  work- 
ers in  solid  materials;  also  that  the  two  words  "or  mechanical,"  following  "indus- 
trial" as  referring  to  drawing,  should  be  erased,  as  the  general  term  "industrial 
drawing  "includes  the  mechanical  division  and  is  aot  a  synonym  for  it,  as  some  have 
supposed. 

EUROPEAN  EXPERIENCE. 

The  following  further  extracts  from  Art  Education,  after  stating  the  kind  of  draw- 
ing meant  by  the  law,  give  a  brief  but  comprehensive  view  of  the  result  of  Euro- 
pean experience  in  general  art  training: 

"The  kind  of  drawing  which  the  State  of  Massachusetts  requires  that  its  citizens 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  studying  is  called  '  industrial  drawing, '  and  wisely  so 
called,  for  in  that  lies  a  justification  of  its  public  action  in  the  matter.      ♦       •      « 

"  The  time  has  arrived  when  the  government  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has 
viewed  the  matter  in  the  same  light,  and  thus  we  are  upon  the  threshold  of  a  new 
fabric;  a  system  of  art  education  for  the  State  which  will  undoubtedly  foreshadow  a 
national  system  of  secondary  education. 

"  The  means  whereby  such  a  system  would  be  best  organized  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  all  classes  of  society  and  keep  supply  and  demand  in  their  true  relationship, 
.has  been  a  great  problem  to  the  educationists  of  this  locality,  as  it  has  been  pre- 
viously to  the  educationists  of  the  Old  World.  There  are  three  sections  of  the 
public  to  be  educated:  children;  adult  artisans;  and  the  public  generally,  who 
come  under  neither  of  the  first  two  divisions.  How  this  has  been  provided  for  in 
most  of  the  European  States  I  may  here  shortly  describe.  For  children,  elementary 
drawing  is  taught  as  a  part  of  general  education  in  most  of  the  public  schools;  for 
adult  artisans,  night  schools  and  classes  have  been  established  in  almost  all  towns  or 
populous  villages ;  and,  for  the  general  public,  museums,  galleries  of  art,  and  courses  of 
public  lectures  on  art-subjects  are  becoming  general.  Upon  the  comparative  value 
of  these  several  means  there  maybe  and  is  much  difference  of  opinion,  but  upon  one 
point  there  is  &■  general  agreement,  viz,  that  to  make  national  art  education  possible  it 
mvst  commence  icith  the  children  in  public  schools. 

"  After  several  unsuccessf«l  experiments,  that  is  the  conclusion  at  which,  twenty 
years  ago,  the  educationists  of  Great  Britain  arrived,  and  the  progress  which  has 
since  been  made  in  art-education,  and  the  consequent  improvement  of  industrial  art, 
is  evidence  enough  that  the  problem  had  been  solved  and  that  they  were  on  the  right 
track.  To  establish  schools  of  art  and  art  galleries  before  the  mass  of  the  community 
were  taught  to  draw  was  like  opening  a  university  before  people  knew  the  alphabet ; 
but  to  provide  both  of  thesQ  agencies  in  conjunction  with  or  as  a  continuation  of  the 
instruction  in  drawing  in  public  schools  was  like  a  logical  sequence,  going  in  rational 
order  from  strength  to  strength  of  an  unbroken  chain,  from  bud  to  branch,  and  from 
branch  to  flower,  of  natural  and  educational  growth. 

"While  England  has  appropriated,  in  Mr.  Foster's  scheme,  all  the  featui-es  of  the 
Massachusetts  system  of  general  education  that  are  worth  anything,  we  are  borrow- 
ing from. Great  Britain,  as  well  as  from  other  countries,  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
their  experience  in  technical  education ;  and  I  venture  to  prophesy  that,  upon  a  bet- 
ter general  basis,  we  shall  erect  an  infinitely  better  superstructure  so  soon  as  the  de- 
velopment of  public  opinion  in  this  country  will  furnish  us  with  the  means  for  its 
aecomplishmeut." 

THE    TEACHERS  MUST  BE   TAUGHT  BEFORE  THE  PUPILS  CAS  BE. 

It  is  evident  that,  if  we  are  to  have  in  this  country  any  general  knowledge  of 
drawing  and  of  art,  especially  any  of  that  technical  art  training  which  shall  develop 
the  resources  of  the  country  by  improving  its  manufactures  and  raising  up  skiUed 
workmen  to  compete  with  the  skilled  artisans  of  Europe,  we  must  begin  with  the 

*  The  Massachusetts  law  is  as  follows : 

.   [Chapter  348,  acts  of  1B70.] 

Section  1.  The  first  section  of  chapter  thirty-eight  of  the  general  statutes  is  hereby 
apjended  so  as  to  include  drawing  among  the  branches  of  learning  which  are  by  said 
section  required  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

"  Sec.  2.  Any  city  or  town  may,  and  every  city  and  town  having  more  than  ten 
thousand  inhabitants  shall,  annually  make  provision  for  giving  free  instruction  in  in- 
dustrial or  mechanical  drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  either  in  day  or 
evening  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  school  committee. 

"Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

"Approved  May  16,  18T0." 
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primary  schools ;  and  to  do  this  successfully  art  teachers,  who  can  teach  the  teachers 
of  the  public  schools,  must  be  trained;  in  short,  we  must  apply  to  this  part  of  our 
system  of  public  education  the  same  principles  and  machinery  that  have  already  proved 
80  efficient  in  the  general  management  of  onr  public  schools. 

Normal  schools  so  called — that  is,  training  schools  for  teachers — have  become  a 
recognized  and  essential  part  of  the  public  school  systems  of  the  several  States ;  and, 
to  give  this  principle  broader  scope  and  fuller  action,  educational  associations  and 
teachers'  institutes  are  everywhere  organized  and  sustained  with  the  best  results. 
Normal  art  schools  for  training  art  teachers,  art  classes  in  the  present  normal  schools, 
and  teachers'  classes  for  instruction  of  the  teachers  in  drawing  by  the  special  art 
teachers  are  the  means  which  must  be  brought  into  action,  if  the  study  of  drawing  is 
to  be  successfully  and  generally  taught  in  the  public  schools.  Free  industrial  draw- 
ing classes  for  adults  and  technical  schools  for  the  various  applioati(j)ns  of  art  to  in- 
dustries and  manufactures  are  and  will  continue  to  be  essential;  their  success  will  be 
made  certain  whenever  drawing  is  thoroughly  and  universally  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  for  then,  and  not  until  then,  can  they  obtain  pupils  who  have  had  such  pre- 
liminary training  as  will  enable  them  to  avail  themselves  at  once  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  in  these  schools. 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  DRAWING  ESSENTIAL  TO  A  MASTERY   OF  THE  CREATIVE  ARTS. 

In  the  various  schools  of  science,  instruction  in  topographical  and  mechanical  draw- 
ing is  given,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  those  students  who  are  studying  civil,  mining, 
or  mechanical  engineering. 

To  lay  out  a  plan  of  grounds ;  to  plot  a  survey;  to  map  a  railroad  or  canal;  to  throw 
a  dam  across  or  a  bridge  over  a  stream ;  to  build  an  aqueduct ;  to  devise  methods  for 
draining  a  mine  or  to  erect  machinery  for  its  working ;  to  plan  engines  and  machines ; 
all  these,  the  practical  work  of  an  engineer,  necessitate  a  knowledge  of  drawing — in- 
dustrial and  technical  drawing — the  artistic  power  applied  directly  to  the  practical 
needs  of  the  world's  work. 

That  a  knowledge  of  drawing  is  necessary  to  the  architect,  and  must  be  mastered 
by  whoever  would  become  one,  is  self-evident.  In  this  art,  which  includes  so  many 
of  the  arts,  to  which  sculpture  is  but  subsidiary  and  painting  an  adornment,  the  skill 
in  drawing  demanded  advances  far  beyond  that  required  by  the  engineer. 

A  familiar  knowledge  of  the  history  of  architecture,  as  shown  in  its  varying  styles, 
is  requisite,  as  well  as  the  aljility  to  grasp  its  resources,  to  master  its  minute  details, 
and  to  shape  its  stubborn  materials  into  forms  whose  harmony  of  proportion  and 
beauty  of  outline  shall  compel  admiration  for  generations.  The  precision  of  detail 
required  of  the  engineer  is  equally  demanded  here,  it  is  true ;  but  much  more  is  also 
demanded,  and  drawing,  erewhile  the  bumble  handmaid  of  industry,  enters  royally 
the  serene  domain  of  art. 

Wherever,  then,  architects  are  trained,  either  in  the  studios  and  offices  of  private 
masters  or  in  special  schools,  drawing  must  be  thoroughly  taught. 

Nor  can  he  who.  plans  ships,  any  more  than  he  who  designs  buildings,  dispense  with 
the  draughtsman's  power.  The  lines  that  give  beauty,  speed,  and  safety,  and  with 
them  the  mastery  of  the  seas,  must  grow  under  the  pencil  of  the  skillful  designer  be- 
fore ever  the  keel  can  be  laid,  the  timbers  hewed,  or  the  ductile  iron  be  bent  into  its 
shapely  curves. 

The  inventions  which  result  in  the  machines  and  mechanical  contrivances  of  which, 
the  American  mind  is  so  prolific  must  all  take  shape  on  paper  before  they  can  take 
other  form.  They  must  be  drawn  before  they  can  be  made.  In  all  things  which  are 
made  by  man,  in  all  manufactures,  a  knowledge  of  drawing  and  a  possession  of  the 
akill  which  artistic  and  technical  training  give  are  useful  to  workman  and  to  master. 

But  drawing  is  not  the  only  word  art  has  to  say  to  the  workers.  In  addition  to 
purity  of  outhne  and  clearness  of  design,  to  the  marvelous  beauty  and  significance 
of  form  to  which  drawing  opens  the  eye,  art  brings  her  palette,  and  points  to  the  va- 
ried hues  with  which  nature  enriches  her  productions  and  whispers  to  the  artisan 
that  she  will  teach  him  to  emulate  nature  in  these  her  most  protean  shapes.  To  all 
makers  of  textile  fabrics  art  has  significant  words  to  say  about  designs  and  hues. 

REFINING  INFLUENCE. 

In  seeking  to  show  clearly  the  usefulness  of  a  knowledge  of  drawing  and  its  appli- 
cation to  so  many  forms  of  industry,  its  convenience,  I  have  thus  far  failed  to  notice 
the  higher  and  more  ennobling  influence  of  art,  not  only  upon  the  manufactures  of  a 
people,  but  upon  their  character ;  the  latter  preceding  the  former,  for,  until  the  work- 
man becomes  refined,  until  his  eye  is  sensitive  to  see  and  his  hand  facile  to  reproduce 
the  finer  lines  of  form,  the  ii.ore  delicate  ^ades  of  color,  his  work  cannot  improve. 

That  general  art  training,  beginning  with  the  teaching  of  drawing  to  school  chil- 
dren and  faithfully  followed  out  in  the  different  industries  and  professions  where  itis 
applicable,  will  accomplish  this,  the  experience  of  Great  Britain  has  demonstrated ; 
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and,  further,  that  whatever  of  money  and  of  labor  and  time  haa  been  expended  to 
accomplish  this  result  has  been  more  than  repaid  by  the  products  of  the  indnstrles 
created  and  improved. 

HOW  ART  ADDS  VALUE  TO  MANUrACTURES. 

Mr.  Smith,  in  the  following  statement,  affirms  that — 

"  Within  the  last  five  and  twenty  years  we  have  seen  a  wonderful  change  take 
place  in  the  money  value  of  the  manufactures  of  England." 

He  says  while,  owing  to  labor-saving  processes,  etc.,  the  cost  of  production  has  di- 
minished one-half,  the  value  of  the  manufactured  article  has  nearly  doubled.  He  ac- 
counts for  this  by  stating  that — 

"Every  manufactured  article  has  three  elements  of  value:  First,  the  raw  mate- 
rial ;  second,  the  labor  of  production ;  third,  the  art  character.  The  two  first,  in 
some  few  cases,  are  a  large  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  whole,  and  where  no  art 
whatever  is  displayed  it  forms  the  whole  value.  But,  in  a  vast"majority  of  the  man- 
ufacturing products  of  every  country,  the  elements  of  cost  of  material  and  cost  of 
labor  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  third  element,  viz,  art  character.  It 
is  this  which  makes  the  object  attractive  and  pleasing,  or  repulsive  or  uninteresting, 
to  the  purchaser,  aud  is  consequently  of  commercial  value.  In  many  objects,  where 
the  material  is  of  little  or  no  intrinsic  worth,  the  taste  displayed  in  their  design  forms 
the  sole  value  or  the  principal,  and  it  has  been  the  general  elevation  of  that  element 
which  has  nearly  doubled  the  commercial  value  of  English  manufactures." 

He  states  that  he  has  seen  an  advance  in  the  artistic  element  from  an  almost  bar- 
baric condition  ' '  to  the  refinement  of  the  greatest  artistic  epochs,  and  it  has  not  been 
an  exceptional  case  or  a  development  in  one  direction,  owing  to  peculiar  circum- 
stances. If  we  take  pottery,  glass,  porcelain,  terra-cotta,  metal-work  in  wrought 
iron,  brass,  bronze,  silver  plate,  goldsmiths'  work,  jewelry,  paper-hanging,  carpets, 
parquetry,  encaustic  tiles,  furniture,  cabinet-making,  upholstery,  stained  glass,  mural 
decorations,  wood  and  stone  carving,  chasing,  enameling,  lace-making,  embroidery — 
all  show  that  infusion  of  taste  which  has  in  all  cases  increased,  and  in  many  cases 
doubled,  their  value  in  the  market  in  five  and  twenty  years.  Now,  just  as  drawing 
is  the  only  universal  language,  so  art  is  an  almost  universal  currency,  and  among 
civilized  races  is  universal ;  with  this  remarkable  characteristic,  that  let  the  art  in 
a  thing  be  good  art,  based  upon  natural  laws  and  treated  with  consistency  and  purity 
of  feeling,  and  it  shall  consecrate  the  material  which  it  ennobles,  so  that  lapse  of  time 
will  add  its  value,  until  antiquity  enshrines  it."    (Art  Education,  pp.  17,  18, 19.) 

SOCKCBS  OF   STATISTICAL  INFORMATION. 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  opportunities  are  afforded  for  art-training  and  what 
public  art  collections  are  at  present  existing  in  this  country,  a  ^hedule  of  inquiries 
was  prepared  and  sent  out  from  this  Bureau,  the  returns  to  which,  so  far  as  they  ad- 
mit of  tabulation,  will  be  found  among  the  statistical  tables  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Eeportof  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1873,  which  will  be  found 
at  the  end  of  this  circular.* 

*The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  art  inquiries  sent  out  from  this  Bureau : 

INQDIRIES  RESPECTING  MUSEUMS  OP  ARCH.aBOLOQY  AND  ART. 


Name  of  museum  f 
By  whom  now  owned? 

i  City  ? 
Location, <  County? 

(  State  ? 
When  founded  ? 
By  whom  founded  ? 
Amount  of  endowments? 

{From  endowments ? 
From  State  or  municipal  grants  f 
From  donations?         ^     ^ 
From  all  other  sources  ? 
(  Salaries  and  wages  ? 
Expenditures  for  past  year,<  Rents,  repairs,  etc.  ? 

(  Collections? 
Is  admission  restricted ;  and,  if  so,  how  ? 
Number  of  visitors  last  year? 

Are  there  special  rooms  for  study ;  and,  if  so,  how  many  ? 

Are  there  courses  of  study  iu  connection  with  the  museum ;  if  so,  please  specify  the 
course  for  each  year  ? 
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DRAWING  ALREADY  INTRODUCED  INTO  SOME  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  tothe  introduction  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts, 
the  free  industrial  drawing  classes  for  adults,  and  the  Normal  Art  School  of  Boston, 
drawing  has  been  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  quite  a  number  of  cities  and  towns 
in  the  different  States  of  the  Union,  both  east  and  west,  so  that  many  communities 
are  familiar  with  the  idea  of  its  becoming  one  of  the  required  studies  in  the  public 
schools,  and  in  this  way  a  step  has  been  taken  towards  the  general  introduction  of 
industrial  and  technical  art  training. 

In  all  the  schools  of  science  in  the  country  mechanical  drawing  at  least  is  taught. 

Number  of  professors  and  instructors  f 

Are  lectures  delivered  in  connection  with  the  museum ;  and,  if  so,  what  number,  on 
what  subjects,  and  what  are  the  terms  of  admission  ? 

Collections  of  museum  (sculpture  and  carvings). 


ArticleB. 


Ko.  marble,  etc.  No.  bronze.    No.  teira-cotta.  No.  plaster. 


Ancient  statuary 

Copies  of  ancient  statuary. 

Ancient  busts 

Copies  of  ancient  busts 

Modem  statuary 

Copies  of  modem  statuary 

Modem  busts 

Copies  of  modem  busts  . . . 


Articles. 

No.  marble,  etc. 

No.  bronie. 

No.  terra<!otta. 

No.  plaster. 

No.  wood. 

No.  copies. 

Relievos,  ancient. . 
Believes,  modem  . 

Carvings  in  ivory  ?    Carvings  in  wood  f    Ancient  inscriptions  in  stone  f    Same  in 
metal. 

Ceramics,  glass,  eto. 

Articles. 

Ancient. 

MedlaBval. 

Modem. 

Ceramic  ware 

'M'ORp.i<^R , ,  , . 

Paintings,  engravings,  eto. 

Number  paintings  of  old  masters :  oil ;  water  colors  ? 

Number  copies  of  old  masters :  oil ;  water  colors  ? 

Number  modem  paintings :  landscapes ;  ideal ;  genre ;  historical  ? 

Number  etchings  f 

Number  engravings  in  steel ;  in  copper ;  in  wood  ? 

Number  original  drawings ;  lithographs;  chromo-lithographs ;  photographs? 

Coins,  gems,  jewelry,  etc. 

(Specimens.) 

Gold  and  silver  ware,  ancient ;  mediaeval ;  modern  ?  Coins,  Greek ;  Boman ;  Saxon 
and  English ;  of  other  series ?  Medals  and  medallions ?  Gems?  Cameos?  Intaglios? 
Jewelers' work,  including  enamels ;  ancient;  mediaeval ;  modem? 

Miscellaneous. 

(Specimens.) 
Illuminated  manuscripts  ? 
Rare  specimens  of  binding  and  printing? 

Specimens  of  armor  and  weapons ;  costumes;  laces;  tapestry;  Chinese  and  Japan- 
ese curiosities?    North  American  Indian  relics,  etc. 


(Signature  of  superintendent. ) 
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In  the  twenty  four  pages  of  the  circular  which  followed,  descriptions 
of  the  art  institutions  of  the  country  were  given  as  correctly  as  was 
possible  from  such  information  as  could  then  be  obtained  by  use  of  the 
facilities  at  the  service  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  information  in  many  instances  was  most  meagre,  and,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  in  some  few  cases,  there  was  no  record  to  be  obtained  of 
existing  institutions,  until  after  the  publication  of  the  circular. 

These  notices  are  superseded  by  the  fuller  accounts  of  the  institutions 
which  are  contained  in  the  present  report ;  while  the  following  summary 
which  was  given  at  the  close  of  the  circular,  preserves  a  record  of  the 
names  of  all  the  institutions  which  were  included  in  its  pages. 

A  comparison  of  the  lists  of  institutions  shows  the  great  activity  in 
the  development  of  facilities  for  acquiring  knowledge  of  art  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  past  few  years ;  especially  shown  in  the  opening  of 
art  schools,  in  the  founding  or  enlarging  of  public  museums  of  art,  and 
in  the  holding  of  art  loan  exhibitions.  Perhaps  no  more  striking  evi- 
dence of  this  growth,  and  of  the  wealth  of  information  that  has  been 
available  for  this  report,  in  contrasb  with  the  former  poverty  of  facts, 
can  be  given  than  is  shown  by  a  comparison  between  the  four  meagre 
pages  of  statistics  printed  at  the  close  of  the  circular  and  the  twenty- 
six  crowded  pages  of  similar  statistics  given  in  this  Eeport. 

SUMMARY  OF    THE  PKESENT    CONDITION    IN    TflE  UNITBD    STATES  OF    EDUCATION  AS 
RELATING  TO  ART  (1874). 

It  is  only  necessary  for  the  American  people  to  be  convinced  that  a  want  exists  to 
cause  them  to  snpply  it.  Believing  the  lack  of  provision  for  industrial  and  general 
art-training  in  our  present  system  of  public  education  to  be  snch  a  vrant,  1  have 
sought  to  show — 

First.  The  need  of  preliminary  instruction  in  drawing,  its  utility,  and  the  practica- 
bility of  its  introduction  into  all  grades  of  the  public  schools. 

Secondly.  What  steps  have  been  taken  towards  introducing  it  and  how  it  can  best 
be  done. 

Thirdly.  The  present  condition  of  the  means  for  industrial  art  training  in  technical 
schools,  including  the  schools  of  science. 

Fourthly.  The  means  possessed  by  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  for  giving 
general  knowledge  of  art. 

Fifthly.  The  special  schools  existing  for  training  professional  artists. 

Sixthly.  The  steps  that  have  been  taken  for  founding  great  art-museums  in  connec- 
tion with  art- training  schools. 

We  find  that  in  one  State,  Massachusetts,  drawing  has  been  by  law  introduced  into 
all  the  public  schools,  and  a  State  normal  art-school  established ;  that  in  many  cities 
and  towns  in  other  States  drawing  has  been  more  or  less  taught  in  the  public  schools ; 
that  in  all  the  "  schools  of  science  "  where  engineering  is  taught,  mechanical  drawing 
is  of  necessity  taught. 

SCHOOLS  OF  DESIGN. 

In  schools  for  the  practical  teaching  of  art  as  applied  to  industry  and  manufactures, 
the  free  industrial  classes  for  adults  m  Massachusetts,  the  Lowell  Free  School  of  In- 
dustrial Design  at  the  Boston  Institute  of  Technology,  the  schools  of  Cooper  Union, 
the  Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for  Women,  and  the  School  of  Design  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati  complete  the  short  list. 

SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

For  the  special  training  of  artists  we  have  the  schools  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  New  York ;  the  Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts,'  New  Haven ;  and  the  new  College 
of  Fine  Arts  in  the  Syracuse  University,  which  comprise  all  at  present  existing.  The 
San  Francisco  school  is  soon  to  open.  The  school  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  will  resume  active  operations  on  the  completion  of  the  new  building. 

ART  DEPARTMENTS  IN  COLLEGES  AND   UNIVERSITIES. 

Of  the  colleges  possessing  any  special  collections  or  facilities  for  giving  any  instruc- 
tion in  artj  even  the  most  general,  v'^^find.  ftynBnt.inpr  Vala  nri^ri  Syr-nmiao^  with  their 
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special  art  departments,  only  Harvard,  University  of  Michigan,  Cornell,  Eochester 
University,  the  College  of  Notre  Dame,  and  Vassar  College,  out  of  the  hundreds  of 
colleges  of  the  country,  that  either  give  any  art  training  or  possess  any  art  collec- 
tions, however  small  or  incomplete. 

PUBLIC  ART  MUSEUMS  AND   GALLERIES. 

There  remain,  then,  but  the  public  art  institutions  whi  ch  we  have  already  described  f 
there  are  four  of  these  in  the  whole  land  :  At  Boston,  New  York,  Washington,  aad  San 
Francisco. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York,  the  Brooklyn  Art  Association,  the  Boston 
Art  Museum,  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  and  the  Art  Association  of  San  Francisco  are 
admirable  instances  of  the  methods  by  which  communities  and  individuals  in  thiS' 
country  voluntarily  provide  those  institutions  for  which,  in  other  lands,  the  govern- 
ment alone  is  looked  to. 

An  important  means  of  art  culture,  and  the  only  one  which  has  appealed  to  th& 
general  public,  is  found  in  the  public  art  exhibitions.  To  those  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  National  Academy,  the  Boston  Atheuieum,  the  Yale  Art  School,  the  San 
Francisco  Art  Association,  and  the  permanent  exhibitions  of  the  Corcoran  Art  Gal- 
lery, I  have  already  referred. 

LOAN  EXHIBITIONS. 

It  would  not  be  diflcult  to  obtain  collections  of  fresh  works  of  the  artists  for  exhi- 
bition and  sale,  in  connection  with  the  loan  exhibitions  of  works  of  art  belonging  to 
citizens  that  have  been  already  suggested. 

The  popularity  of  exhibitions  of  good  pictures,  as  attested  by  the  throngs  of  visit- 
ors that  attend  them  and  the  crowds  that  visit  the  saloons  of  the  leading  picture- 
dealers  in  the  large  cities,  who  hold  perpetual  exhibitions  in  a  small  way ,  sufficiently 
shows  the  public  interest  in  art.  Indeed,  with  the  multiplicity  of  American  tourists 
in  Europe  in  these  days,  it  would  be  strange  if  the  love  was  not  awakened.  Ther» 
are  quite  a  number  of  well-known  private  art  collections  in  the  leading  cities,  which, 
separately,  would  make  a  desirable  public  gallery,  and  from  which,  as  the  Metropol- 
itan Museum  has  shown,  a  loan  collection  of  rare  works  can  be  made  for  public  exhi- 
bition. 

While  I  have  recorded  the  paucity  of  institutions  capable  of  giving  a  thorough  art 
training  and  the  few  public  art  collections  now  in  this  country,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
apparent  that  there  already  exists  in  all  the  leading  cities  the  material,  which  needs 
only  to  be  made  available,  to  afford  all  necessary  facilities  for  general  and  technical 
art  training ;  and,  if  it  shall  be  undertaken  in  earnest,  there  is  possible  in  this  coun- 
try a  development,  both  in  industrial  art  and  in  what  are  called  the  higher  branches 
of  art,  which,  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years,  will  render  obsoleite  the  verdict  passed 
upon  us  at  the  World's  Fair  in  1851,  and  never  yet  reversed.  Here  there  is  opened  a 
field  of  honorable  rivalrjr  between  the  several  States,  cities,  and  towns  of  the  Union. 
What  England  has  done  in  this  direction  we  can  do;  and  the  more  readily,  that  we 
have  the  advantage  of  her  experience.  No  time  or  force  need  be  wasted.  We  have 
but  to  adopt  and  modify  the  methods  so  thoroughly  tested  there  to  the  different  con- 
ditions that  may  exist  in  our  several  communities. 

I  commend  this  subject  of  the  relation  of  art  to  education  to  the  consideration  not 
only  of  all  educators  but  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  varied  manufacturing  indus- 
iriesof  our  many  States.  Skill  is  the  modern  secret  of  success.  Science  becomes 
ever  more  certainly  the  measure  of  prosperity.  Science  underlies  and  must  precede 
art ;  it  is  the  strong  substructure  upon  whose  fixed  foundations  she  builds  her  palace 
walls.  In  the  common  schools  the  children  of  America  must  be  trained  to  draw  if 
her  artisans  are  to  hold  their  own  in  the  world's  contest  and  if  her  artists  are  to  en- 
shrine her  history. 

If  they  but  will  it,  the  "republic  of  the  people"  shall  become  the  home  of  an  art 
as  noble  and  as  enduring  as  that  which  glorified  the  "republic  of  princes,"  whose 
palaces  for  so  many  centuries  have  lifted  their  stately  walls  above  the  waves,  guard- 
ing for  mankind,  not  the  trophies  of  her  warriors  nor  the  wealth  of  her  merchants,  but 
the  priceless  work  of  her  humbler  artists. 

Tintoretto,  Titian,  and  Veronese  are  still  fresh  in  men's  memories,  though  the  names 
of  doge  and  patrician  have  faded  from  recollection. 
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II.-LETTER  FROM  HON.  ANDREW  D.  WHITE,  LL.D. 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  letter  that  President  White,  of  Cor- 
nell,, did  not  hesitate  at  an  early  day  to  pronounce  in  favor  of  the  new 
educational  movement : 

The  Cokneix  Uotversity,  Pkesidbnt's  Booms, 

Ithaca,  If.  r.,  April  30, 1871. 

My  Dear  Me.  Clarke  :  I  accept  the  doctrine  fally  that  the  first  pnTpose  of  the 
public  schools  is  to  prepare  our  future  citizens  for  their  political  duties — that  is,  so 
to  equip  them  that  they  will  be  able  to  exercise  their  rights  as  citizens  intelligently. 
This  is  the  first  thing  required,  for  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  continuance  of  a 
■republican  form  of  government  in  our  country. 

But  the  time  has  come  when  something  more  than  this  must  be  done.  The  fact  is 
that  our  schools  are  to  a  considerable  extent  educating  young  men  away  from  pro- 
ductive industry  and  out  of  the  ranks  of  labor. 

Some  branches  should  be  grafted  on  the  present  system  that  will  give  the  pupils 
additional  aptitnde  in  various  branches  of  productive  industry. 

jl  know  of  no  one  branch  more  universally  effective  for  this  purpose  than  industrial 
drawing  properly  taught.  It  can  be  made  to  come  in  to  increase  the  value  of  the  di- 
rector or  the  artisan  in  almost  every  form  of  industry.  Hardly  a  single  trade  that 
does  not  need  something  of  this  kind.  The  difference  between  the  artisan  who  can 
sketch  out  at  once  the  thing  that  he  is  required  to  make,  or  to  anderstand  a  sketch 
of  what  is  required  when  made  by  some  other  person,  and  the  artisan  who  has  no 
such  ability  is  enormous. 

This  it  is  that  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  so  many  schools  for  industrial  draw- 
ing in  the  various  nations  that  are  competing  in  the  markets  of  the  world  for  su- 
premacy in  the  various  manufactures.  This  it  is  that  has  led  Massachusetts,  the  most 
far-sighted  of  our  States,  to  quietly  establish  a  system  by  which  industrial  drawing 
in  all  its  grades  is  given  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other. 

At  my  last  visit  to  Boston  I  saw  some  of  the  results  of  this  far-seeing  policy. 

There  were  young  men  and  young  women  designing  beautiful  patterns  for  carpets, 
for  printed  goods,  for  wall-papers,  beautiful  forms  for  pottery  and  glassware — ^for  all 
of  those  things  which,  when  purchased  abroad,  draw  such  enormous  sums  from  our 
people.  After  seeing  that,  I  no  longer  wondered  at  the  perfection  which  several  of 
the  New  England  manvifacturers  are  rapidly  attaining.  In  the  matter  of  glassware 
alone  I  found  that  the  designing  of  beautiful  forms  had  already  enabled  New  England 
makers  to  compete  with  the  most  beautiful  French  and  English  productions. 

There  is  another  value  in  the  study  of  drawing  which  I  think  has  not  been  suf- 
ficiently dwelt  upon.  It  tends  to  give  a  training  to  the  eye  of  the  student — an  abil- 
ity to  seize  the  various  points  and  at  the  same  time  grasp  them  as  a  whole,  which 
is  a  very  important  element  in  the  training  of  any  scholar  in  any  stage  of  his  or  her 
intellectual  progress.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  without  training  of  this  sort  our 
system  of  education  is  wretchedly  inferior  to  that  of  other  nations.  It  will  doubtless 
continue  to  send  out  great  numbers  of  recruits  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  middlemen  of 
the  country — thousands  upon  thousands  every  year  of  clerks,  who  know  just  enough 
to  get  a  living  between  producer  and  consumer ;  thousands  of  a  low  grade  of  profes- 
sional men,  who  drag  down  the  character  of  the  learned  professions  ;  but  very  few 
who  are  really  prepared  to  turn  to  the  industries  of  the  country  with  increased  power 
to  improve  and  strengthen  them. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  we  may  live  to  see  the  other  States  as  wise  as  Massachusetts 
in  this  respect. 

I  remain,  very  truly,  yours, 

AND.  D.  WHITE. 
To  I.  Edwards  Clarke,  Esq., 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Ill -EXTRACTS  FROM  ADDRESS  TO  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  LEG- 
ISLATURE, BY  WALTER  SMITH.* 


Gentlemen  op  the  Legislature  : 

Before  I  address  myself  to  the  subject  of  my  speech  to-night  I  ought  to  apologize 
for  being  here  at  all,  and  my  apology  is  that  I  am  here  not  of  my  own  seeking,  but 
upon  the  invitation  of  gentlemen  residing  in  this  State,  who  have  asked  me  to  speak 
to  you  on  a  question  with  which  my  whole  professional  life  has  been  identified. 

INTRODUCTION. 

In  doing  so,  I  must  preface  what  1  have  to  say  by  the  statement  that  I  am  neither 
a  lecturer  nor  a  speaker,  but  a  teacher ;  not,  perhaps,  wholly  unaccustomed  to  ex- 
press my  thoughts  in  words,  but  entirely  unused  to  address  an  audience  like  this  on 
subject  of  so  great  importance. 

I  must  therefore  claim  your  indulgence  and  forbearance  for  all  deficiencies  in  the 
manner  of  presenting  this  matter  to  you,  and  ask  you  to  regard  the  views  I  may 
express  as  those  which  the  hardly  earned  experiences  of  a  teacher  have  developed. 

If  I  can  suggest  some  thoughts  new  to  you,  on  what  is  to  me  an  old  and  familial 
a  subject,  it  will  be  all  I  came  to  do  and  all  I  can  expect  to  accomplish. 

THE   SUBJECT  TO  BE   CONSIDERED. 

If  I  understand  this  matter  rightly,  you,  as  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, are  asked  to  appropriate  a  certain  sum  of  money  towards  the  support  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  which  is  to  be  located  in  Memorial 
Hall,  at  Philadelphia,  and  my  task  is  to  show  you  that  this  scheme  is  worthy  of  pub- 
lic support  from  an  economical  point  of  view. 

^  *  *  «  *  #  # 

I  presumed  to  accept  the  invitation  to  address  you  on  this  matter  only  because  I 
have  devoted  the  life  which  has  been  given  to  me  in  the  earnest  endeavor  to  under- 
stand it,  and  because  all  the  work  I  have  done  has  been,  and  all  I  ever  expect  to  do 
in  this  world  shall  be,  for  the  advancement  of  art  education  as  bearing  on  the  devel- 
opment of  taste  and  skill  in  the  industries  of  the  world.  The  subject  upon  which  I 
have  to  speak  is  the  relative  value  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  and  whether  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  use  its  influence  for  the  development  and  cultivation  of 
skilled  labor  as  a  matter  of  economy. 

INDUSTRIAL  SKILL  AN  ECONOMICAL  MATTER. 

The  whole  drift  of  this  matter  is  a  question  of  economy,  and  whether  we  cannot 
do  with  our  labor  something  better  than  we  are  doing,  by  increasing  its  skill,  and  so 
stopping  these  costly  importations.  I  think  that  what  I  have  already  said  to  yon 
will  show  that  this  matter  of  art  education  is  not  a  fanciful  one. 

If  it  were  a  question  of  mere  sentiment,  or  of  sensuous  enjoyment,  I  should  think  it 
hardly  worth  the  attention  that  you  propose  to  give  it.  If  it  were  to  be  something 
like  the  drawing  which  used  to  be  taught  in  our  schools,  a  mere  innocent  but  useless 
amusement,  I,  for  one,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  it  certainly  would  be 
beneath  your  serious  attention. 

But  it  is  not  a  matter  of  sentiment  only,  but,  strictly  speaking,  one,  rather,  of  econ- 
omy, affecting  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  We  have  to  regard  ourselves  as  in  this 
position,   that,  having  inaugurated  and  developed  a  system  of  general  education 

*  The  purposes  and  claims  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial 
Art  to  State  aid.    Delivered  February  15,  1877. 
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which  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  we  have 
left  out,  or,  rather,  have  never  yet  undertaken  to  add  to  it,  this  subject  of  technical 
or  special  education,  which  general  education  should  lead  up  to,  and  upon  which  the 
prosperity  of  every  country  is  so  closely  dependent. 

I  believe  that  we  are  to-day  the  only  civilized  white  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
who  have  not  taken  up  this  ^[uestion  in  the  most  serious  manner  and  given  the  great- 
est attention  to  it. 

Because  this  is  so,  and  because  we  have  neglected  this  important  factor  in  educa- 
tion, we  have  been,  and  are  now,  dependent  on  other  countries  for  the  elegancies  of 
home  life ;  and,  looking  at  the  matter  as  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents,  we  have  paid 
money  and  ,are  jjaying  money  away  out  of  the  country  every  day  and  every  year  for 
that  which  we  could  just  aswell  manufacture  at  home,  and  have  the  credit  and  profit 
of,  for  ourselves. 

HAS  INDTTSTRIAL    ART    EDUCATION    SUCCEEDED   ELSEWHERE? — EXPERIENCE   IN   ENG- 
LAND AND  FRANCE. 

It  is  a  curious  aud  significant  fact  that  the  wealthiest  countries  in  Europe  to-day 
are  those  which  have  paid  the  most  attention  to  this  subject  of  industrial  art  educa- 
tion, and  in  which  drawing  forms  a  part  of  the  education  given  in  the  common  schools. 

The  shock  whicli  the  English  nation  felt  concerning  their  national  industrial  posi- 
tion at  the  exhibition  in  1851  was  followed  by  very  decisive  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  and  wisely  so, 

1  look  forward  to  results  following  the  International  Exhibition  here  in  1876,  sim- 
ilar to  those  which  followed  the  exhibition  of  1851  in  England,  and  that  of  1862  In 
France. 

It  was  shown  in  the  exhibition  of  1851  that  the  technical  education  of  Great  Britain 
either  did  not  exist  or  was  at  fault ;  it  was  also  shown  that  applied  skill  in  indus- 
trial art  had  a  trade  value,  was  a  matter  not  only  associated  with  the  sentiment,  with 
the  historical  pride  and  patriotism  of  the  country,  but  also  closely  related  to  its  busi- 
ness prosperity. 

Whilst  the  raw  material  which  was  produced  and  exported  to  other  countries  was 
of  comparatively  little  value,  the  imported  objects  were  of  great  value.  The  balance 
of  trade  and  profit  was  on  the  wrong  side. 

Aud  then  was  induced  aud  formed  a  national  conclusion,  that  deficiency  in  matters 
of  taste,  aud  art,  and  manufacture  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  non-existence  of  a 
scheme. of  national  art  education. 

Educators,  said  this  deficiency  in  taste  arose  from  want  of  opportunities  of  educa- 
tion rather  than  from  national  incapacity ;  and  those  who  felt  the  economical  bearing 
of  the  matter,  and  they  were  principally  the  manufacturers,  set  the  nation  to  work  to 
provide  a  remedy  for  this  thriftless  industrial  condition. 

HOW  ENGLAND  PROVIDED  A  REMEDY — ITS  RESULTS. 

In  doing  this  the  authorities  went  entirely  contrary  to  all  experience  in  such  mat- 
ters. 

Previously,  when  any  country  had  eudeavored  to  cultivate  good  taste,  it  would  estab- 
lish schools  of  art  and  picture  galleries,  and  these  it  was  supposed  would  provide  the 
remedy,  and  that  out  of  these  picture  galleries  and  schools  of  art  the  designers  for  man- 
ufactured goods  would  come.  That  remedy  had  been  tried  before  in  England,  from 
1836  to  1851,  and  had  failed,  and  so,  instead  of  continuing  the  old  experiment,  an  en- 
tirely new  departure  was  taken.  Instead  of  again  consulting  the  artists,  the  paint- 
ers, and  the  sculptors  of  the  time,  upon  whose  advice  schools  of  design  had  been 
established — i.  e.,  special  schools  for  a  few  persons  only — the  English  GJovernment 
took  counsel  of  the  school  teachers,  the  teachers  of  the  common  schools.  It  asked 
them  what  should  be  done  to  remove  this  want  of  taste  among  the  people,  which  was 
alleged  to  be  Caused  by  a  want  of  the  opportunities  of  education  in  the  principles  of 
taste  for  the  public  as  well  as  the  designers.  The  school  teachers  said  that  the  only 
possible  remedy  was  to  educate  aU  the  people  in  drawing,  the  common  basis  of  fine 
and  industrial  art.  Instead  of  picking  out  a  few  persons  who  were  supposed  to  be 
specially  gifted,  and  teaching  them  in  special  schools,  every  child  ought  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  showing  what  ability  was  in  him  and  what  skill  he  could  acquire. 

This  was  put  into  practice,  and  after  a  short  time  the  educators  came  to  a  new  con- 
clusion, entirely  contrary  to  what  had  been  previously  held,  and  very  contrary  to  the 
doctrines  which  had  been  taught  and  believed.  It  was  discovered  that  every  child 
intelligent  enough  to  learn  to  write  could  be  taught  'to  draw,  and  that  every  child 
who  could  be  taught  to  draw  could  be  developed  into  a  skilful  designer  if  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  education  in  the  subject  and  a  sufaoient  amount  of  encourage- 
ment. 
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That  result  established  a  principle  and  put  an  entirely  now  phase  upon  the  whole 
mattei.  People  had  been  t(ud  that  to  draw  and  paint  and  design,  instead  of  being  a 
reasonable  occupation  to  be  acquired  and  pursued  like  any  oflier,  and  by  ordinary 
persons,  was  a  sort  of  special  gift  of  God,  something  that  only  the  lucky  few  were 
entitled  to,  or  ever  received,  and  that  the  ability  to  produce  works  of  art  was 
something  carefully  guarded  from  average  persons,  concealed  and  hidden  like  the  . 
secrets  of  the  Gnostics.  Acting  on  this  artistic  and  industrial  superstition,  the  persons 
having  charge  of  national  education  in  England,  instead  of  teaching  the  masses  of  the 
people  to  draw,  had  taught  only  the  few  individuals  supposed  to  be  favored  of  Heaven, 
and  ca;me,  as  they  deserved,  to  utter  industrial  grief. 

But  the  moment  this  opposite  and  sensible  conclusion  was  arrived  at,  that  all  should 
be  taught  to  develop  their  faculties  of  sight  and  expression,  then  those  who  had  the 
greater  ability  began  to  go  to  the  front,  and  those  who  before  were  thought  to  have 
no  ability  were  found  to  have  considerable  ability  in  the  elements  of  art. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  common-sense  point  of  view,  that  every  healthy  man 
is  a  possible  artist,  just  as  every  intelligent  man  is  possibly  a  literary  man. 

It  does  not  follow,  of  course,  that  every  person  we  teach  to  write  or  study  English 
composition  in  the  common  schools  will  become  a  distinguished  composer,  but  it  does 
follow  that  every  one  who  learns  to  write  will  have  acquired  something  of  value  to 
him  in  after  life. 

From  the  moment  this  great  act  of  justice  was  carried  out,  that  there  should  not 
be  a  few  special  schools  for  special  persons,  but  that  every  child  should  share  equally 
in  the  advantages  of  this  education  in  art,  it  was  found  that  there  were  the  capacities 
for  art,  and  the  ability  to  design  and  dra\v,  in  all  the  people. 

So  it  will  be  with  us  here  when  we  are  equally  wise. 

CAN  INDUSTRIAL  ART  SKILL  BE  DEVELOPED  IN  AMERICA  T 

I  wish  to  speak  now  of  the  possibility  of  bringing  this  country  forward  to  the  same 
level  of  success  in  industrial  art  as  that  which  obtains  in  other  countries,  such  as 
England,  France,  and  Germany. 

I  maintain  that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  that  it  would  be  the  inevitable  result  of 
such  a  scheme,  if  carried  out,  as  the  great  measure  of  safety  for  this  country  which 
you  are  now  asked  to  inaugurate  and  support.  We  have  stood  still  long  enough, 
hiding  our  talents  in  a  napkin,  and  being  deceived  with  the  story  that  success  in  art 
was  not  our  inheritance. 

To  stand  still  at  the  present  day  means  going  behind,  for  other  people  are  progres- 
sing ;  and  if  we  stand  still  amidst  universal  progress,  we  must  inevitably  drift  to  the 
rear.     Stagnation,  in  this  progressive  age,  is  retrogression. 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Now  let  me  sa^  a  word  about  our  experience  in  Massachusetts  in  this  matter. 

It  was  looked  upon  as  an  artistic  heresy  when  the  school  committee  of  Boston  and  the 
State  board  of  education  tried  to  remedy  this  want  of  taste  and  want  of  skilled  labor 
in  that  city  and  State  by  teaching  the  children  to  draw. 

But  it  was  no  experiment  to  determine  that  we  could  do  there  what  had  been  suc- 
cessfully done  elsewhere.  We  tried  our  hands  on  nearly  flftythousand  public  school 
children,  and  we  found  not  one  was  unable  to  learn  to  draw  and  design  with  skill  if 
he  was  intelligently  and  sensibly  taught ;  and  we  have  solved  this  new  question  also, 
about  which  there  had  been  great  difference  of  opinion  and  the  wildest  statements 
of  theorists,  that  instead  of  its  being  an  impossibility  to  teach  persons  to  design,  we 
find  children  in  the  public  schools  may  all  become  excellent  designers.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  as  good  designs  have  been  produced  in  the  public  schools, 
the  high  and  grammar  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston,  as  are  turned  out  of  an  average 
designing  room  in  any  factory.  It  was  thought  to  be  impossible  to  teach  designing. 
This  was  urged  and  believed,  by  people  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  only  a 
few  years  ago.    We  have  disproved  the  theory. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  since  this  trial,  that  the  rank  and  file  in  the  Boston  public 
schools  are  taught  to  design ;  and  not  only  that,  but  to  produce  very  beautiful  and 
original  designs.  In  fact,  the  difficulty  in  teaching  children  to  design,  is  not  to  pro- 
duce but  to  curb  originality,  for  some  of  the  designs  produced  are  fearfully  original. 

The  question,  however,  which  we  wished  to  solve  was,  not  whether  the  highest 
class  of  designs  could  be  produced  by  public  school  children,  for  none  of  us  believed 
that,  but  whether  the  faculty  of  designing  was  in  existence  in  all  human  creatures ; 
and  we  solved  it  in  the  affirmative. 

I  hold  that  every  child  who  undertakes  to  make  that  modified  form  of  sculpture 
called  a  mud  pie  shows  a  faculty  for  designing.  The  only  question  to  be  decided  nov 
is,  whether  the  faculty  is  of  practical  value  and  ought  to  be  exercised. 
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Let  us  look  at  the  general  bearings  of  this  phase  of  the  question. 

I  say  that  the  commencement  of  any  system  of  public  instruction  in  industrial  art 
is  to  give  the  children  a  sound  education  in  drawing,  and  thereby  an  opportunity  of 
developing  what  skill  and  taste  are  in  them.  There  will  then  be  found'  here,  as  else- 
where, a  great  deal  of  what  has  never  been  supposed  to  exist  in  the  capacity  of  everjr 
child — the  originating  or  creative  faculty. 

I  would  here  enter  my  protest  against  all  tricks  and  specifics  for  teaching  drawing. 
I  am  no  believer  in  the  doctrine  fhat  the  experience  of  the  human  race  can  be  formu- 
lated or  monopolized  by  any  one  individual. 

Light  in  art,  as  in  every  other  subject,  is  manifested  to  us  gradually,  as  we  are  able 
to  hear  it,  not  by  a  sudden  revelation,  which  would  destroy  our  dim  perceptions ; 
and  a  man  might  just  as  well  lay  claim  to  be  a  comet  as  to  be  the  originator  of  any 
complete  system  of  education.  He  only  tabulates  with  less  or  greater  skill  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past,  and  adds  a  little  of  his  own. 

The  foulest  accusation  which  has  been  brought  against  myself,  individually,  is, 
that  I  have  invented  a  system  of  drawing  ;  and  miserable  book  agents  worry  the  in- 
nocent persons  who  find  themselves,  by  no  fault  of  their  own,  on  school  committees, 
with  the  statement  that  my  system  is  a  revelation.  I  am  sorry  for  all  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  this  persecution,  either  passively  or  actively,  for  both  are  equally  to  be 
pitied.     I  lay  claim  to  no  such  invention. 

I  do  not  feel  responsible  for  this  horrible  persecution,  because  all  I  have  done  has 
been  to  try  to  destroy  the  delusion  which  represented  the  creative  or  originating  fac- 
ulty as  being  the  monopoly  of  a  few  individuals. 

Every  man  has  his  mission,  and  if  I  can  destroy  the  belief  that  some  men  are  created 
by  a  just  God  to  become  His  interpreters  of  the  beautiful,  whilst  others  are  destined 
to  be  born  blind  like  kittens  and  puppies,  and,  unlike  those  interesting  quadrupeds, 
remain  blind  aU  their  lives,  and  until  they  die,  then  1  shall  feel  that  I  have  done  one 
man's  work,  and  die  happy  when  my  time  comes. 


THE  SMALL  BEGINNING  OP  THE   SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUMS. 

The  commencement  I  have  to-day  seen,  in  this  State,  of  a  similar  museum  is  a  far 
more  comprehensive  and  important  beginning  than  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
was  in  1852 — much  more  comprehensive  and  bearing  directly  and  practically  upon 
the  industries  of  this  State  and  country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  by  commencing  in  this  way,  and  utilizing  the  experience  of 
other  countries  in  forming  a  museum  of  industrial  art — not  a  museum  of  fine  art  for 
luxury  or  sentimental  enjoyment,  but  a  museum  which  shall  be  to  the  industries  of 
this  country  what  the  granary  is  to  the  husbandman,  containing  the  seeds  of  fnture 
prosperity — the  State  is  doing  a  profoundly  wise  thing.  Having  also  the  experience 
of  other  countries  as  a  guide  m  establishing  a  school  of  industrial  art,  it  is  doing  pre- 
cisely the  other  necessary  thing  for  making  the  whole  scheme  a  grand  success. 

THOROUGH  TRAINING  IN  ART  STUDIES  ESSENTIAL. 

The  museum  without  the  school  would  be  of  little  influence,  and  the  school  with- 
out the  museum  would  be  crippled.  Teachers  must  be  trained  if  the  public  is  to  be 
influenced,  and  so  a  normal  class  is  to  be  formed  in  the  new  school. 

It  is  quite  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  an  ornamentist  or  designer  requires  a  less 
thorough  education  in  all  the  branches  of  art  study  than  the  painter  or  sculptor. 
The  designer  has  the  same  need  of  hard  study  and  long  practice  in  art  as  the  painter 
of  pictures ;  his  education  should  cover  as  much  ground,  and  be  given  by  as  skilful 
instructors. 

It  is  equally  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  if  a  man  turns  out  a  failure  as  a  painter  he 
can  be  successfully  employed  as  a  teacher.  You  cannot  make  a  first-rate  teacher  out 
of  a  third-rate  artist,  and,  indeed,  you  may  employ  some  scores  of  first-rate  artists 
before  you  will  find  even  so  good  as  a  second-rate  teacher  among  them,  because  to 
know  how  to  teach  necessitates  the  training  for  it  as  an  occupation,  which  artists 
have  rarely  had. 

It  may  be  profoundly  true  that  "  the  poet  is  bom,  not  made,"  though  I  never  be- 
lieved more  than  the  first  half  of  that  statement,  and  that  half  is  true  also  about  the 
designer  and  the  teacher ;  they  must  be  born  before  they  can  become  anything,  but 
the  latter  half  is  profoundly  untrue,  applied  to  them.  They  are  not  natural  prod- 
ucts, but  manufactured  articles,  and  the  records  of  our  normal  schools  show  that 
even  with  the  best  opportunities  and  implements  of  education  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  students  who  desire  to  become  teachers  ever  attain  to  the  position  of  first- 
rate  instructors. 

The  normal  schools  do  their  best,  but  the  material  is  not  always  good  enough  for  them 
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to  turn  out  first-rate  workmanship  in  every  case.  No,  the  designer  and  teacher  are 
made  after  they  are  bom ;  first,  by  long  and  patient  study,  and  then  by  weary  years 
of  hard  work  in  their  professions,  acquiring  skill  and  testing  theories,  and  storing 
up  the  results  of  their  labors  and  observations,  until,  in  their  maturity,  they  ripen 
into  wisdom  and  fruitful  service.  The  process  by  which  they  are  made  is  slow,  and 
cannot  be  hurried,  and  the  road  on  which  they  travel  toward  perfection  is  a  long 
one,  beginning  at  the  gate  of  birth  and  ending  at  the  gate  of  death,  with  no  halt- 
ing place  between. 

WEED   OF  COMPETENT  TEACHERS  FORMERLY  PELT  IN  EUROPE. 

Some  of  the  want  of  success  in  France  and  England  which  followed  instruction  in 
art  arose  from  the  fact  that  there  were  no  competent  instructors.  It  was  found  that 
the  employment  of  painters  and  sculptors  and  architects  in  the  great  work  of  indus- 
trial art  education  was  not  always  a  success. 

Therefore  it  was  necessary  to  establish  a  training  school,  a  school  in  which  teach- 
ers could  be  taught,  and  taught  the  fundamental  principles  of  good  industrial  art, 
and  instructed  how  to  teach  them,  in  connection  with  these  great  national  museums. 

I  understand  that  is  precisely  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  in  this  State,  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art ;  and  the  question  has  been  raised 
whether  the  same  work  can  be  done  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  legislative  action 
which  represents  the  public  interests  of  the  State ;  whether,  if  you  recognize  that  the 
industries  of  this  country  want  some  new  spirit  infused  into  them,  and  if  yon  decide 
that  such  an  infasion  of  skill  and  taste  into  them  is  desirable  and  would  be  profitable, 
it  could  be  done,  or  would  be  done,  without  public  interference  and  public  patronage. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  never  has  been  done  anywhere  else  except  by  the  public, 
through  the  action  of  Governments. 

The  interests  involved  in  the  general  elevation  of  the  manufactures  of  the  whole 
country  are  public  and  not  private.  ,  The  private  manufacturer  may  undertake  to  do 
something  in  improving  his  specialty  from  which  he  would  receive  advantages ;  but 
he  would  require  to  have  a  monopoly  of  these  advantages.  In  such  a  case  a  great 
improvement  might  result  in  a  single  branch  of  art  without  public  patronage ;  but 
the  improvement  would  be  linuted,  and,  having  no  other  foundation  than  private 
interest,  would  probably  be  short-lived,  and  thus  be  no  permanent  remedy  for  lack 
of  general  industrial  skill.  This  movement  is  for  the  whole  people,  rather  than  for  a 
few,  which  shows  it  to  be  entitled  to  public  support. 

Full  as  the  project  is  with  matters  of  grave  import  to  the  general  industries  of  the 
State,  and  even  country,  the  conduct  of  this  enterprise  should  not  be  left  to  casual  be- 
nevolence, or  be  allowed  to  rely  on  private  management.  The  interests  at  stake  are 
of  too  great  a  magnitude  for  the  public  to  allow  its  technical  education  to  become 
the  subject  of  cr.otchety  experiments,  as  it  would  be  in  the  hands  of  private  persons, 
however  well  intentioned  they  might  be. 

The  constitution  of  the  corporate  body  which  to-day  applies  to  you  for  public  sup- 
port is  framed  with  such  practical  wisdom  and  necessites  the  ex-offieio  membership 
of  so  many  prominent  elected  officials  of  the  State,  or  the  great  cities,  that  the  ob- 
jects of  the  institution  must  inevitably  be  public  from  first  to  last. 

VALUE  OF  PUBLIC  SUPBBVI8ION. 

Another  consideration  is,  that  a  general  movement,  such  as  this,  requires  the  fos- 
tering hand  and  intelligent  direction  and  supervision  of  the  public  itself.  There 
should  be  on  public  grounds  a  right  to  interfere  if  the  scheme  goes  wrong,  and 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  character  which  will  bp  given  to  such  a  museum  as 
this  by  the  support  of  the  legislature,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  control  of  the 
legislature,  would  be  a  very  valuable  one  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 

This  is  one  of  the  enterprises  which  cannot  be  left  to  charity,  nor  ought  it  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  patronage  of  the  benevolent. 

It  should  be  carried  out,  if  at  all,  as  a  matter  of  public  improvement,  addressing  it- 
self to  public  needs. 

If  I  understand  the  matter,  what  this  legislature  is  asked  to  do  toward  the  enter- 
prise is  really  to  add  the  keystone  to  the  arch,  the  arch  that  has  been  built  by  the 
great  Centennial  and  International  Exhibition  of  1876,  and  by  the  far-seeing  practical 
people  who  have  taken  advantage  of  it. 

THE  NEED  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART  EDUCATION  GENERAL. 

The  good  to  be  done  is  not  only  so  public  for  the  State,  but  so  public  and  generally 
needed  for  the  whole  country,  that  if  you  take  this  matter  up  seriously  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  you  can  hardly  prevent  some  of  the  good  extending  to  other  places. 
If  it  were  your  selfish  wish  to  prevent  such  a  result,  you  could  hardly  do  so. 
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There  can  in  any  case  be  only  a  few  centers  of  this  hiahest  form  of  technical  instruc- 
tion, such  as  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  a  few  other  industrial 
centers. 

But  I  do  not  suppose  it  would  influence  you  much  against  the  scheme  if  such  a  re- 
sult were  to  occur,  that  some  of  the  good  done  iu  Pennsylvania,  some  of  the  still  de- 
veloped here,  should  find  its  way  outside,  overflowing  Pennsylvania  into  neighboring 
States.     For  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  will  be  the  case. 

Even  with  our  limited  experience  in  Massachusetts,  the  students  trained  for  teach- 
ing iu  the  Normal  Art  School  are  already  giving  instruction  in  nearly  twenty  States 
of  this  Union,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  British  provinces. 

There  will  be  the  same  result  here ;  and  I  hardly  think  this  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
seeing  how  much  we  owe  to  other  parts  of  the  world  which  we  can  never  pay. 

FKENCH  INDUSTRIAL  SKILL. 

If  we  look  for  an  explanation  of  the  superiority  of  French  manufactures,  we  find 
in  every  city  of  any  considerable  size,  in  France,  a  school  of  art  and  a  museum  of 
art. 

The  skilled  workmen  are  educated  there,  trained  there  to  a  love  of  the  beautiful, 
and  to  learn  from  experience  that  this  art  education  is  not  only  an  enjoyable  thing, 
but  a  profitable  thing  in  their  eduoution  and  training  for  useful  lives  as  citizens; 
and  it  seems  impossible  that  we  should  ever  arrive  at  successful  manufactures  here 
until  we  have  similar  agencies  of  improvement.  So  that  in  every  city  of  importance 
there  should  be  technical  education  added  to  the  system  of  general  education.  In 
every  capital  city  of  a  State  there  should  be  a  museum  of  art,  and  an  industrial  art 
school  to  train  designers  and  teachers. 

NUMBER  OF   CENTRAL  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  LIMITKB. 

Such  a  grand  museum  as  that  to  be  established  in  Memorial  Hall  will  be  one  of  a 
few  in  the  whole  country.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  in  these  United  States  they 
were  as  far  apart  as  are  the  different  capitals  of  European  countries. 

The  people  will  have  to  come  to  them,  for  such  museums  cannot  existin  every  man's 
household ;  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  try  to  multiply  sucli  central  museums  to  a  great 
extent,  because  the  supply  of  pictures  and  works  of  the  great  industrial  masters  is, 
to  a  definite  and  certain  extent,  limited. 

In  every  picture  gallery  of  a  comprehensive  kind  there  must  be,  of  necessity,  works 
of  the  old  masters,  and  we  should  recognize  at  once  that  the  supply  of  pictures  by  the 
old  masters  is  limited. 

I  dare  say  you  will  have  observed,  as  a  general  thing,  that  when  people  have  been 
dead  for  two  or  three  hundred  years,  and  therefore  have  retired  from  active  business, 
their  productive  powers  are  somewhat  curtailed,  so  that  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
producing  a  great  number  of  works;  and  that  happens  to  be  the  case  with  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  old  pictures,  and  also  with  the  old  industrial  masters.  Though  you 
have  to-day,  in  the  exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  a  great  many  magnificent  specimens 
of  industrial  masterpieces,  as  well  as  of  modern  artistic  designs,  yet  the  supply  of 
ancient  workmanship  is,  and  must  be,  limited. 

It  will  be  possible,  therefore,  to  have  such  important  museums  in  only  a  few  great 
centers  of  industry.  It  may  be  advisable,  at  some  future  time,  to  have  the  two  great 
departments  of  technical  education  in  art  and  science  divided,  and  the  educational 
patronage  of  the  State  should  be  equally  bestowed  ou  different  localities. 
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I.-INTRODUCTION. 


The  following  papers  are  here  brought  together  as  comprising,  in 
convenient  form,  such  detailed  information  as  will  sufflce  to  enable  the 
educational  authorities  of  a  town  or  city  system  of  graded  public 
schools,  to  successfully  introduce  in  all  the  schools  such  progressive  in- 
struction in  drawing  as  was  established  in  the  schools  of  Boston  and 
manv  other  Massachusetts  towns,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Walter 
Smith. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  compare  the  suggestions  of  Professor 
Smith  embodied  in  the  first  paper,  a  letter  to  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  written  in  1^75,  with  his  perfected  programme, 
which  immediately  follows  it,  issued  in  1880,  after  ten  years  of  experi- 
ence with  the  schools  of  Massachusetts. 

The  programmes  of  studies,  as  arranged  for  Normal  Art  Schools,  are 
given  in  the  account  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School.* 

The  addresses  to  teachers  upon  the  general  topics  of  industrial  art, 
while  of  direct  utility  to  teachers,  will  also  be  found  of  value  to  all  who 
are  in  any  degree  interested  in  the  subject  of  household  decoration; 
they  are  full  of  suggestions  and  embody  the  results  of  trained  obser- 
vation. 

The  lectures  by  Mr.  Perry  can  hardly  fail  of  appreciation  by  all  those 
engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching  elementary  industrial  drawing  in  the 
public  schools. 


II.-LETTER  FROM  PROFESSOR  SMITH  IN  REGARD  TO  INTRO- 
DUCING DRAWING  IN  STATE  AND  CITY  SCHOOLS,  1875. 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  16,  1875. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  I  am  happy  to  comply  with  your  application  and  send  copies  of  the 
circular  and  prospectus  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School.  Your  other  request 
that  I  should  ' '  show  ho w  a  State,  a  city,  a  town,  or  even  a  village,  should  go  to  work 
so  as  to  secure  the  best  results  in  this  matter  of  industrial  drawing,"  is  not  so  easy  a 
matter;  but  I  willingly  offer  a  few  suggestions,  founded  on  observations  and  experi- 
ence, neither  lightly  made  nor  of  short  duration. 

STATE  ACTION. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  consider  what  one  State  has  done  when  we  are  inquiring 
as  to  what  any  State  may  do. 

What  Massachusetts  has  done  in  the  matter  of  industrial  drawing  is  getting  to  be 
an  old  story  here,  but  may  not  be  so  well  known  elsewhere,  and  I  apologize  for  now 
referring  to  it,  by  the  statement  that  to  tell  any  story  aright  the  competency  of  the 
narrator  to  understand  its  points  is  a  matter  of  some  consequence. 

Your  application  to  me  presupposes  that  I  am  a  competent  witness,  and  I  comply 
with  tt  as  a  matter  of  duty,  in  order  to  place  on  record  a  practical  man's  views,  in 
opposition  to  the  visionary  criticism  which  the  subject  is  receiving  from  mere  theo- 
rists.    Home-returned  American  travelers,  Boston  or  Massachusetts  men,  whether 

*  See  chapter  III,  Fart  I,  of  this  Keport. 
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accomplished  art  scholars  like  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins,  or  prominent  artists  like  Prof.  Will- 
iam R.  Ware,  or  educators  like  Prof.  C.  C.  Thompson,  of  Worcester,  told  but  one 
story  of  their  observations  in  Europe,  viz :  that  the  one  industrial  feature  which 
Europe  had,  and  Massachasetts  lacked,  was  the  skilled  labor  arising  from  art  educa- 
tion. In  cooi>eration  with  them,  eminent  educators  like  Mr.  J.  D.  Philbrick  consid- 
ered the  question  both  as  to  the  possibility  of  introducing  the  subject  into, the  sys- 
tem of  public  education,  and  the  practical  means  of  accomplishing  it,  if  found  to  be 
both  practicable  and  desirable.  Much  interest  was  aroused  in  the  question,  and  a 
petition  to  the  legislature  was  presented  signed  by  many  of  the  foremost  men  among 
the  scholars,  merchants,  ministers,  and  others,  requesting  attention  to  the  subject  and 
legislation  thereon.  This  petition  was  referred  to  the  State  board  of  education, 
which  proceeded  to  obtain  testimony  from  a  considerable  number  of  competent  per- 
sons, all  tending  one  way ;  that  art  education  was  possible,  and  was  of  much  impor- 
tance to  the  State,  and  of  great  commercial  value  as  an  investment. 

As  a  result  of  this  there  followed  what  I  consider  the  most  extraordinary  piece  of 
legislation  ever  passed  in  this  or  any  other  country,  remembering  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  passed. 

This  was  the  act  of  1870,  which  took  effect  on  its  passage,  and  was  approved  May 
16,  1870.   It  is  too  pithy  and  pregnant  to  be  compressed  in  a  description ;  so  here  it  is 

rChap.  248,  Acts  of  1870.] 

"  Sec.  I.  The  first  section  of  chapter  thirty-eight  of  the  General  Statutes  is  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  include  drawing  among  the  branches  of  learning,  which  are  by  said 
section  required  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

"Sec.  II.  Any  city  or  town  may,  and  every  city  and  town  having  more  than  ten 
thousand  inhabitants  shall,  annually  make  provision  for  giving  free  instruction  in 
industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  either  in  day 
or  evening  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  school  committee. 

"  Sec.  III.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage."    [Approved  May  16, 1870.] 

Remembering  that  until  this  time  the  siibject  of  drawing  had  not  been  taught  gen- 
erally, and  that  the  act  took  effect  on  its  passage,  and  remembering  also  that  no 
normal  art  school  then  existed  in  the  United  States  in  which  teachers  could  be  trained 
to  teach  drawing,  and  that  only  slight  attention  had  been  given  to  it  in  the  regular 
normal  schools,  I  do  not  think  the  expression  "the  most  extraordinary  piece  of  legis- 
lation ever  passed "  is  wrongly  applied  to  it ;  but  after  three  years  of  observation 
upon  its  working,  Imay  add,  after  the  word  "extraordinary,"  and  tAemosf/ruit/uJ  piece 
of  legislation,  etc. 

The  task  of  teaching  drawing  was,  by  the  signature  of  the  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, imposed  upon  every  school-teacher  in  the  State,  and  the  cities  and  towns  in- 
cluded by  population  in  the  act  had  to  provide  instruction  in  industrial  drawing  for 
adnlts  before  special  instructors  had  been  trained. 

This  might  at  first  eight  appear  arbitrary  and  unreasonable;  the  working  of  the 
law  proves  it  to  have  been  wise  and  reasonable.  Of  course  it  was  impossible  for 
every  school-teacher  at  once  to  comply  with  the  law,  but  it  was  possible  to  make  a 
beginning,  even  if  it  only  was  the  beginning  of  her  own  education  in  drawing ;  and 
though  the  cities  undertook  to  have  the  subject  taught  in  the  evening  classes  for 
adults,  it  was  with  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope ;  yet  forlorn  hopes  have  sometimes  won. 

But  the  necessity  was  upon  both  teachers  and  cities  to  do  something,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence something  has  been  done— done  so  well  by  many  teachers  in  several  cities 
that  its  possibility  in  all,  and  by  all  teachers,  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt. 

In  the  absence  of  legislation  any  general  action  might  have  been  indefinitely  post- 

Eoned,  for  even  now  there  are  a  few  places  in  this  State  where  the  school  authorities 
ave  explained  inaction  by  the  remark  that  the  law  of  1870  provides  no  penalties  for 
disobedience.  If  there  had  been  no  law  at  all,  even  if  the  sense  of  the  community 
had  been  in  favor  of  the  new  subject,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  observed  by  a  still 
larger  number  of  committees  that  there  was  neither  a  law  to  comply  with  nor  a  pen- 
alty for  non-compliance. 

The  very  difficulty  in  which  people  found  themselves  brought  about  its  own  solu- 
tion. That  difficulty  must  have  been  foreseen  by  the  men  who  framed  and  those  who 
passed  the  law,  yet  it  was  deliberately  created ;  and  to-day  I  believe  that  in  this 
State  we  are  nearer  to  the  looked-for  result  of  having  a  sound  system  of  industrial 
art-education  (and  nearer  by  many  more  years  than  have  elapsed)  than  if  the  statute 
had  not  been  enacted  and  the  subject  left  to  public  opinion  alone. 

LEGISLATIVE  ACTION  ESSENTIAL. 

Voluntaryism  in  education  may  have  many  charms,  principally  sentimental  ones 
but  I  have  lived  in  a  country  where  it  hindered  and  retarded  national  education  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  only  to  confess  itself  mistaken  and  join  its  oppo- 
nen  ts  after  a  generation  of  mischief  bad  been  accomplished. 
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The  State  of  Massachusetts  was  nearer  than  many  European  countries  to  a  good 
system  of  public  instruction  in  drawing  on  the  day  after  its  statute  of  1870  was  passed, 
because  it  became  the  law  that  every  child  in  the  State  should  be  taught  to  draw, 
whilst  that  is  the  case  only  in  very  few  Enropean  States. 

It  was  faith  in  this  view  that  brought  me  across  the  Atlantic,  at  a  time  of  life  when 
men  are  disposed  to  settle  down  on  their  work  done  and  being  accomplished,  and  my 
faith  is  being  justified  abundantly  in  the  results  I  see  every  day  around  me. 

Now,  with  regard  to  State  action  for  the  encouragement  and  development  of  indus- 
trial drawing,  it  may  be  asked  whether  it  would  not  be  wiser  for  a  State  to  establish 
schools  of  art,  or  industrial  schools,  or  academies  of  art,  or  museums,  and  picture  gal- 
leries, before  passing  a  law  requiring  drawing  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  ? 
My  answer  would  be,  no,  for  that  was  the  mistake  made  by  both  England  and  France ; 
and  both  countries  have  seen  it  and  come  at  last,  after  wasting  many  years  and  losing 
much  money,  to  something  of  the  same  sort,  though  not  so  complete  in  its  effect,  as 
that  which  in  Massachusetts  took  effect  on  its  passage.  May  16, 1870,  viz,  the  teach- 
ing of  children  in  the  public  schools. 

By  action  in  other  directions  than  the  public  schools  a  State  legislature  might  be 
led  into  serious  and  costly  mistakes,  but  by  simply  requiring  industrial  drawing  to 
be  taught  in  all  schools,  the  chances  of  mistake  are  slight.  Other  agencies  will  fol- 
low as  they  are  needed,  and  the  consequent  increased  general  information  upon  the 
subject  will  greatly  diminish  danger  of  unwise  legislation, 

SUGGBSTI0N8  AS  TO  NEW  LEGISLATION.  , 

There  is,  however,  one  provision  which  should  be  added  to  any  new  State  legisla- 
tion, viz :  That  all  normal  schools  should  be  required  to  give  instruction  in  element- 
ary drawing,  i.  e.,  in  free-hand  drawing,  and  elementary  design,  plane  geometrical 
drawing,  model  and  object  drawing,  linear,  perspective,  and  memory  drawing ;  and 
that,  after  a  year  from  the  passage  of  an  act  to  encourage  industrial  drawing,  no  student 
should  graduate  from  a  normal  school  who  is  unable  to  give  such  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  drawing,  and  that  after  a  certain  period  subsequent  to  the  passing  of  the  act, 
say  in  three  years,  no  teacher  subordinate  to  the  rank  of  a  princi  pal  shoul  d  be  appointed 
as  a  regular  teacher  in  the  public  schools  who  cannot  show  some  qualification  to  teach 
the  above  subject  as  required  by  the  act. 

Free  industrial  evening  classes  for  adults  are  perhaps  harder  to  provide  for  by 
legislation  than  day  schools.  Here  drawing  becomes  a  specialty,  requiring  special 
teachers  of  experience,  and  they  are  difficult  to  obtain. 

In  this  State,  draughtsmen,  architects,  and  engineers  have  done  good  service  as 
teachers,  but  the  limitation  of  their  knowledge  to  specialties  upon  which  they  are 
employed,  and  want  of  experience  as  teachers,  must  eventually  hinder  their  useful- 
ness in  any  class-room  where  a  large  number  of  students  require  a  wide  variety  in  the 
instruction. 

NORMAL  AKT  SCHOOLS  ESSENTIAL. 

The  only  remedy  for  the  absence  of  teachers  of  drawing,  trained  in  all  the  elemen- 
tary subjects,  is  a  normal  art  school,  somewhat  like  that  whose  prospectus  I  inclose. 
This  school  was  not  established  until  the  want  of  It  had  been  severely  felt ;  until,  in 
fact,  some  of  the  towns  and  cities  had  said,  "Either  give  us  teachers  of  drawing,  or 
repeal  the  acfof  1870."  Then  the  State  established  it.  As  I  said  in  a  previous  letter,  it 
must  take  some  years  before  accomplished  teachers  of  art  can  be  trained  in  the  school ; 
but  the  great  advance  made  by  the  students  who  have  had  one  year's  training,  and 
are  now  engaged  on  their  second  year's  work,  is  very  encouraging.  And  I  am  glad  to 
say  the  State  is  responding  nobly  to  the  cry  for  more  room  and  better  accommodation, 
made  by  the  students,  and  is  providing  both. 

Now,  I  respectfully  submit  to  you  that  the  act  of  1870,  with  its  apparently  unreason- 
able requirements,  has  created  a  general  compliance  with  its  intention,  has  created 
this  normal  art  school,  and  will  go  on  creating  whatever  else  is  necessary  until  draw- 
ing in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  is  as  general  as  writing,  and  at  least  as  profit- 
able, and  every  branch  of  constructive  industry  is  carried  on  by  skilled  mechanics  whose 
taste  and  knowledge  form  the  foundation  of  their  skill. 

In  examining  the  organization  and  arrangement  of  studies  in  this  prospectus,  lei 
me,  however,  remind  yon  that,  to  use  a  Saxon  simile,  we  had  tft  •■  out  our  coat  accord- 
ing to  OUT  cloth,"  and  not  strive  after  the  unattainable.  There  were  two  difficulties 
we  had  to  meet — want  of  room  in  which  to  study  and  limited  means  to  pay  for  instruc- 
tion. 

These  came  from  the  novelty  of  the  experiment;  but  now  that  five  hundred  stu- 
dents have  applied  for  admission  and  nearly  half  that  number  have  been  admitted 
the  State  will  doubtless  soon  display  her  well-known  sympathy  with  education,  and 
provide  handsomely  for  the  needs  of  her  industrial  art  students.  When  that  has  been 
done,  there  must  be  a  sensible  advance  made  upon  what  we  consider  rather  good  work 
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under  the  circumstances,  for  the  altered  and  improved  circumstances  will  elevate  and 
better  the  work. 

I  suppose  that  every  State  differs  in  educational  legislation;  that  is,  the  means  are 
different,  though  the  end  is  the  same.  It  cannot  be  that  serious  obstacles  will  per- 
manently prevent  the  spread  of  industrial  education,  seeing  that  it  is  pre-eminently 
the  want  <n  the  whole  country.  How  the  want  shall  be  satisfied  will  be  determined 
by  the  methods  of  procedure  adopted  in  such  emergencies  by  individual  States  ;  but 
I  believe  that  wherever  earnest  men  are  to  be  found  who  comprehend  the  educational 
needs  of  their  country,  there  all  difficulties  will  disappear,  and  a  system  of  industrial 
art  education  be  soon  established.  A  short  act  of  three  sentences,  counting  ninety- 
four  words  in  all  three,  did  the  work  for  Massachusetts. 

ACTION  IN   CITIES  OR  TOWNS. 

Drawing  can  only  become  general  and  be  regarded  as  an  elementary  subject  of  edu- 
cation when  taught  by  the  regular  school  teachers.  It  is  a  mistake  and  a  misfortune 
to  employ  permanently  special  teachers  of  drawing  in  any  school  lower  iu  grade  than 
the  high  school. 

The  most  economical  and  most  successful  way  in  which  drawing  may  be  introduced 
into  the  schools  of  a  city  is  by  the  employment  of  a  special  teacher,  whose  duties  con- 
sist of  giving  normal  instruction  to  the  teachers  and  supervision  of  their  work  in  the 
schools.  He  might  also  i  be  employed  to  teach  the  more  technical  subjects  in  the 
high  school,  and  in  the  free  industrial  evening  classes  for  adults.  Also,  at  regular 
intervals,  to  give  specimen  lessons  to  a  class  of  children  in  presence  of  all  the  teachers 
of  that  grade  or  class,  and  so  by  degrees  have  taught  before  the  assembled  teachers 
every  subject  and  every  rank  or  class  in  the  schools. 

"  But  he  ehould  be  absolutely  forbidden  to  give  regular  lessons  in  any  elementary 
class  or  school,^  or  relieve  the  regular  teachers  from  their  responsibility  to  do  the  work 
each  for  his  or  fier  own  class. 

There  is  one  feature  necessarily  preceding  any  action,  and  that  is  the  drawing  up 
of  a  scheme  or  programme  on  which  the  work  is  to  be  done.  The  school  committee 
having  decided  what  industrial  drawing  is,  and  what  branches  of  it  can  be  taught 
in  schools  (in  which  inquiry  let  them  take  counsel  of  those  who  have  taught  it,  and 
not  from  those  who  have  not  done  so),  should  arrange  a  plan  for  beginning,  capable 
of  modification  and  growth  as  the  subject  develops  and  more  experience  is  acquired. 
Thus,  free-hand  drawing  and  geometrical  drawing  may  be  begun  at  once  without 
any  previous  preparation,  save  learning  the  usual  definitions ;  ■  whilst  object  drawing 
and  perspective  must  be  postponed  until  after  the  first  two  subjects  have  been  prac- 
tised for  some  time. 

The  teachers  should  be  taken  over  the  whole  course  ultimately  to  be  taught  in  the 
public  schools,  so  that,  whatever  change  may  be  made  in  their  posiiions  subsequently, 
they  will  be  ready  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  classes  they  may  be  appointed  to  teach. 
When  the  normal  courses  of  lessons  are  completed  the  teachers  should  be  examined 
for  a  diploma  in  drawing,  just  as  they  are  for  the  diploma  in  other  subjects  on  grad- 
uation, and  if  successful,  receive  the  diploma  and  be  relieved  from  any  further  attend- 
ance on  the  normal  classes — if  unsuccessful  their  attendance  should  be  expected  until 
t!|iey  are  qualified. 

Whether  these  normal  classes  should  be  conducted  on  half  holidays  or  in  school 
hours,  necessitating  thereby  the  breaking  up  of  the  schools  whilst  the  teachers  are 
being  taught,  is  a  question  that  had  much  discussion.  Should  the  teacTiers  sacrifice 
their  leisure  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  to  teach  a  new  subject  ? 

The  best  arrangement  I  have  yet  heard  of,  for  qualifying  teachers  to  teach  drawing 
without  depriving  them  of  their  leisure,  was  the  dismissal  of  schools  on  Saturday 
mornings  for  one  year,  and  the  arrangement  of  normal  classes  in  drawing  and  music 
to  occupy  the  Saturday  mornings.  At  the  end  of  the  year  all  who  passed  the  exam- 
inations were  relieved  from  further  attendance,  and  those  who  did  not  had  to  attend 
in  future  on  the  Saturday  afternoons,  the  regular  school  sessions  being  resumed  in 
the  morning. 

During  the  time  the  teachers  were  receiving  instruction  they  would  reproduce  the 
lessons  received,  in  their  own  class-rooms,  and  thus  the  direct  influence  of  a  good 
special  teacher  would  be  felt  by  every  child,  interpreted  by  the  regular  teacher.  I 
wish  that  teachers  would  realize  that  great  hand-skill  on  their  part  is  by  no  means 
essential  to  their  own  success  in  teaching;  intelligent  understanding  of  the  order  of 
steps  tlken  in  making  a  drawing,  and  just  enough  drawing  power  to  correct  the  im- 
perfect work  of  the  scholars,  being  a  sufficient  qualification. 

ACTION    IN  VIIIAGES. 

I  find  that  the  teaching  of  music  has  penetrated  into  village  schools  by  the  attend- 
ance of  teachers  at  the  teachers'  institutes,  and  application  of  ideas  there  obtaiaed. 
In  many  places  where  only  one  school  is  held  the  classes  are  regularly  exercised  in 
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singing  from  the  charts  and  little  hand-books,  though  the  teacher  may  have  been 
considered  nnmusioal  before  taking  up  the  subject. 

In  one  school  I  examined  recently,  I  found  drawing  being  excellently  taught  by 
several  teachers,  -whose  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  subject  at  an  institute. 
They  had  looked  the  matter  up  and  followed  the  instructions  given  in  a  manual,  and 
all  told  me  that  in  their  own  practice  they  were  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  les- 
sons ahead  of  their  pupils ;  but  they  enjoyed  the  work,  and  expected  the  next  time 
they  took  a  class  through  this  same  work  to  do  much  better. 

The  only  direct  way  of  reaching  all  schools  and  classes  will  be  through  the  normal 
schools,  and  therefore  the  sooner  action  be  taken  with  regard  to  them  the  better  for 
the  village  schools. 

Any  intelligent  teacher,  who  studies  the  Subject  and  practises  a  little,  would  be  able 
in  six  months,  by  her  own  self-instruction,  to  prepare  herself  to  teach  free  hand  and 
geometrical  drawing,  and  that  would  be  *  sufficiency  to  begin  with. 

NORMAL  AKT   SCHOOL. 

A  last  word  concerning  the  Normal  Art  School.  In  arranging  the  curriculum,  the 
idea  has  been  to  be  comprehensive  and  eclectic,  rather  than  imitative  of  any  other 
school.  No  difference  is  made  in  the  studies  of  the  two  sexes ;  in  this  respect  varying 
from  the  arrangement  of  the  London  school,  which  omits  the  scientific  part  of  the 
course  in  the  education  of  its  lady  students. 

One  examination  for  diplomas  has  been  held  in  our  Normal  Art  School,  and  of  five 
scientific  subjects  the  ladies  headed  the  list  in  three,  were  equal  to  the  gentlemen  in 
the  fourth,  and  only  1  per  cent,  behind  in  the  fifth.  That  hardly  bears  out  the  "dif- 
ference in  order  of  intellect,  inability  to  bear  the  strain  of  study,"  and  general  belit- 
tling of  women  which  some  fanatics  delight. in.  I  commend  that  result  to  their  no- 
tice. I  believe  the  opening  up  of  this  subject  of  industrial  art  and  art  education  will 
give  pleasant  and  fruitful  employment  to  many  of  onr  talented  women,  and  that  so- 
ciety will  be  the  better  for  it. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

WALTER  SMITH. 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  0. 
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At  the  end  of  Ms  annual  report  for  1879  the  art  director  thus  intro- 
duces the  plan  for  the  progressive  system  of  instruction  in  drawing 
adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts,  which,  after 
nine  years  of  experience,  he  authoritatively  publishes  : 

PKOGKAMMB   OP  DKAWING  FOR  THE  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

By  request  of  the  Board  of  Education  I  have  drawn  up  a  synopsis  of  a  course  of 
study  for  the  public  day-schools,  such  as  might  give  teachers  and  members  of  school 
committees  some  guidance  and  information  concerning  the  object  and  character  of  the 
study. 

Tms  has  been  partly  done  before,  but  not  so  fully  or  in  such  detail  as  it  is  now 
presented. 

This  course  of  study  has  been  arranged  and  formulated  for  the  assistance  of  those 
whose  duty,  position,  or  inclination  should  lead  them  to  teach  drawing-. 

It  is  not  constructed  as  a  theory  to  be  launched  into  practice  as  an  experiment  for 
trial  by  new  bands.  No  subject  is  suggested,  nor  method  described,  that  has  not 
been  practised  by  the  writer  as  a  teacher  before  it  became  his  duty  to  submit  this  plan 
for  the  guidance  of  others. 

It  is  practical  because  it  has  been  carried  out,  and  the  teachers  are  not  now  asked 
to  do  anything  which  the  author  of  this  scheme  has  not  seen  done  before,  or  has  not 
already  done  in  his  own  experience.  Much  of  it  is  already  in  successful  operation  in 
this  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  time  and  faith  alone  are  required  to  secure  its  ful- 
filment in  all  of  its  stages  everywhere. 

The  information  conveyed  in  the  scheme  will,  it  is  hoped,  set  some  people  thinking 
about  the  practical  character  of  the  study,  and  justify  its  place  in  the  public-school 
educational  system.  The  qualification  of  the  regular  teachers  to  teach  the  subject  is 
regarded  as  essential  throughout,  and  the  ground  to  be  covered  by  them  in  their 
studies  is  indicated  by  the  courses  in  the  three  grades  of  study  and  examination  for 
certificate  awarded  by  the  normal  art  school.  The  programme  of  these  courses  is 
given  at  the  end  of  the  scheme  in  an  extract  from  the  circular  of  the  school. 

As  this  scheme  is  the  most  important  contribution  towards  the  advancement  of  art 
education  in  the  State  that  I  have  been  able  to  make  during  this  present  year  of  1879, 
I  take  the  liberty  to  hope  that  it  may  form  part  of  this  report  for  public  distribution. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

WALTER  SMITH, 
State  Director  of  Art  Education,  Masaachuaetts. 

The  report  and  programme  were  also  issued  in  a  separate  pamphlet, 
the  title  of  which  is  given  in  the  preceding  note. 


*Plan  and  Graded  Programme  of  Instruction  in  Drawing  for  the  Public  Schools  of 
Massachusetts  of  the  Primary,  Grammar,  and  High  School  Grades,  by  Walter  Smith 
Art  Master  South  Kensington,  England ;  Director  of  Drawing  in  the  city  of  Boston 
Public  Schools,  State  Director  of  Art  Education  in  Massachusetts,  and  Principal  of 
the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School.  1880.  Boston:  Eaud,  Avery  i&  Co.,  Printers 
to  the  Commonwealth,  ll7  Franklin  Street.     1880.     Pp.71. 
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SYNOPSIS    OF    A    GRADED    PROGRAMME    OF  DRAWING  FOR   PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 

PRELIMINARY  STATEMENT. 

Exercises  in  drawing,  like  those  in  other  subjects  of  elementary  education,  must  be 
adapted  to  the  average  capacity  of  pupils  when  the  instruction  is  given  in  classes. 
They  must  be  progressive  and  ctmneoted,  from  the  lowest  class  to  the  highest;  but  in 
the  higher  classes  when,  as  in  drawing  from  objects,  the  instruction  becomes  individ- 
ualized, the  exercises  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  varying  capacities  and  powers  of 
individuals. 

Whilst  the  common  principles  of  representing  form  by  lines,  shade,  or  color  are 
thus  to  be  taught  to  all,  unlimited  scope  for  originality  in  the  application  of  forms  is 
to  be  given  by  elementary  designing ;  the  practice  of  rearranging  old  forms  in  new 
combinations,  or  originating  new  ornamental  treatments  of  natural  forms,  being  the 
outlet  tor  special  capacity. 

To  give  instruction  in  drawing  intelligently  and  promote  general  success,  teachers 
should  take  pains  to  understand  the  aim  and  object  sought  to  be  acaomplished  by  the 
study,  and  have  in  their  minds  a  clear  idea  of  how  this  is  to  be  attained,  so  that  they 
m?,y  all,  in  the  several  grades  of  their  schools,  be  able  to  do  their  shares  of  the  work. 

This  necessitates  the  adoption  of  a  plan  or  programme  of  drawing  in  which  the  final 
result  aimed  at  is  definitely  followed  from  the  first,  every  grade  of  school  and  each 
class  in  the  grade  having  its  work  alloted  to  it,  advancing  from  the  lower  and  pre- 
paring for  the  higher  grades  or  classes  adjacent  to  it  on  either  side. 

In  such  an  arrangement,  scheme,  or  plan  of  study,  the  ages  and  mental  capacities 
of  scholars  have  to  be  considered,  and  as  these  vary  in  individuals  of  the  same  grade 
or  class,  an  average  type  must  be  taken  and  provided  for  in  the  several  grades.  In  a 
well-considered  and  progressive  plan,  the  work  in  the  several  grades,  though  of  equal 
importance  to  the  final  result,  will  differ  in  subject  and  character  according  to  its 
place  in  the  plan,  from  that  which  goes  before  or  follows  after  it,  just  as  the  base, 
shaft,  and  capital  of  the  column  are  unlike  each  other,  though  together  they  form  one 
object.  The  foundation,  superstructure,  and  ornament  of  a  building  may  be  in  differ- 
ent materials,  but  associated  become  one  fabric ;  so  the  drawing  in  the  primary,  gram- 
mar, and  high  schools  will  vary  if  it  is  to  be  in  harmony,  and  each  note,  ■Whether  high 
or  low  in  th'e  scale,  wUl  be  part  of  a  perfect  chord. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  becomesof  great  importance  that  thq  essentials  of  knowl- 
edge and  practice  should  be  given  in  each  department,  so  that  none  may.  be  omitted  or 
repeated  uselessly,  none  be  wrongly  placed,  and  each  part  be  subordinated  to  the  whole. 
For  this  reason  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  submit  a  course  of  study  to  the  com- 
mittees and  teachers  of  Massachusetts,  which,  having  been  in  operation  and  proved  to 
be  practicable,  may,  in  its  main  features,  be  adopted  in  all  the  schools  of  the  State. 
Some  preliminary  remarks  may  here  be  appropriately  made. 

THE  KIND   OF   DRAWING  TO  BE  TAUGHT. 

The  drawing  required  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  is  industrial  drawing,  not 
pictorial  drawing.  It  has  been  so  defined  in  the  statute,  because  the  accuracy  of 
workmanship  and  good  taste  in  design,  which  sound  instruction  in  drawing  imparts 
to  the  creators  of  industrial  products,  are  of  general  interest  and  pecuniary  value  in 
manufactures,  whilst  the  mental  habit  which  scientific  accuracy  and  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful will  develop  in  the  minds  of  all  will  be  a  social  advantage.  Experience  has 
proved  that  the  surest  way  of  elevating  public  taste  and  improving  all  manufacturing 
industries  is  to  educate  all  the  people  in  the  elements  of  art  and  science  in  primary 
schools  (primary,  grammar,  and  high),  and  to  supplement  this  by  instruction  in  tech- 
nical subjects  given  to  adults  in  secondary  schools  (schools  of  art  or  science,  or  the 
evening  drawing  classes).  This  will  give  general  information  to  the  public,  who  are 
consumers,  and  the  germs  of  a  developed  taste  to  all,  and  special  instruction  to  the 
few  originators  or  producers  whose  occupations  require  great  manual  skill  or  higher 
and  further  knowledge  of  particular  branches  of  art  industry.  It  will  also  open  the 
door  wide  to  all  those  who  have  especial  tendencies  in  a  creative  direction,  and  insure 
that  no  budding  genius  be  overlooked  or  misdirected. 

DRAWING  IN  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS  MUST  BE  TAUGHT  BY  THE  REGULAR  TEACHERS. 

The  only  way  in  which  all  dhildren  can  be  taught  to  draw,  as  an  element  in  all 
education,  is  by  the  qualification  of  all  teachers,  according  to  their  several  grades,  to 
give  the  instruction.  Special  teachers  are  out  of  their  places  when  employed  to  teach 
an  elementary  subject  in  the  primary  grades  of  school ;  and  any  such  instruction  given 
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by  them  will  be  costly,  inefflcient,  and  will  gradually  disappear,  because  the  pupils 
will  not  be  sufficiently  interested  to  learn  well  any  thing  which  their  appointed  guides, 
the  regular  teachers,  are  not  sufficiently  interested  in  to  learn  at  all. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  first  step  towards  the  introduction  of  drawing  into  public 
schools  upon  sound  principles,  educationally  and  economically,  is  by  the  appointment, 
in  the  future,  of  those  teachers  only  who  are  qualified  to  teach  drawing,  and  by  the 
instruction  of  present  teachers  who  are  not  now  qualified  to  teach  the  subject.  The 
first  part  of  this  condition  (the  qualification  of  teachers  who  are  appointed  in  the 
future)  is  made  certain  by  the  instruction  given  in  the  State  normal  schools  to  future 
teachers ;  the  second  part  (the  giving  of  instruction  to  unqualified  teachers  now  in 
service)  is  made  practicable  through  the  teachers  trained  in  the  State  Normal  Art 
School. 

There  are  at  present  qualified  teachers  of  drawing  who  have  been  trained  in  and 
certificated  by  the  art  school,  ready  to  be  employed  by  school  committees  in  giving 
courses  of  normal  lessons  to  teachers  of  public  schools,  whose  qualifications  and 
addresses  maybe  ascertained  on:  application  to  the  school.  The  cost  of  their  em- 
ployment would  not  be  great,  and  would  only  be  incurred  for  a  time ;  and  the  State 
Board  of  Education  having  thus  made  provision  whereby  every  school  committee  in 
the  State  may  comply  with  the  law  of  1870,  and  have  industrial  drawing,  in  its  ele- 
mentary stages,  taught  in  the  schools  under  their  charge,  it  is  to  be  hoped  and  ex- 
pected that  instruction  in  the  subject  will  hereafter  become  general,  and  as  much  a 
matter  of  course  as  instruction  in  the,  other  elementary  subjects  with  which  it  is 
grouped — ^reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

THE  GENBRAl  PLAN. 

To  facilitate  this  much  desired  result,  the  following  epitome  of  a  general  plan  has 
been  prepared.  It  is  addressed  to  teachers,  not  to  pupils ;  and  therefore  technical 
terms  have  been  used  without  explanation,  which  will  require  thorough  illustration 
to  pupils.  Those  teachers  *ho  have  attended  courses  of  lessons  in  drawing  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  and  explaining  them,  and  those  who  are  self-taught 
will  be  too  well  acquainted  with  text  books  to  heed  such  information  here.  It  is 
presupposed  that  those  who  have  to  teach  an  element  of  education  will  be  practically 
and  theoretically  acquainted  with  it ;  and  these  suggestions,  therefore,  are  made  with 
a  view  of  showing  what  to  teach,  rather  than  the  method  of  teaching  it.  All  teachers 
who  are  competent  to  teach  writing  and  arithmetic  can  readily  qualify  themselves 
to  teach  drawing,  which,  in  its  elementary  stages,  is  but  a  combination  of  the  two 
applied  to  form,  and  appealing  to  the  mind  through  the  eye ;  nor  does  it  require  ex- 
ceptional taste  or  great  manual  BkUl  to  teach  elementary  drawing  to  children. 

In  so  far  as  the  subject  applies  to  regular  forms,  upon  which  a  knowledge  of  irregalar 
■  forms  must  be  based,  whether  plane  or  solid,  and  even  to  the  extent  of  the  appearance 
of  objects,  and  effects  of  light  and  shade  upon  them,  all  is  dependent  on  the  understand- 
ing and  reasoning  powers,  and  not  upon  taste  or  manual  skill.  The  truths  of  the 
multiplication  table  are  not  dependent  on  the  beauty  of  the  written  numerals,  and 
form  is  as  much  a  matter  of  proportion  as  arithmetic.  The  sense  or  dignity  of  a  sen- 
tence does  not  come  from  the  skill  shown  in  the  handwriting,  but  in  the  thing  said, 
and  the  graceful  and  grammatical  mode  of  expression ;  so,  in  drawing,  the  value  of 
a  work  arises  from  its  truth  as  much  as  from  its  style ;  and  its  chief  value  in  education 
is,  that  it  may  have  made  its  producer  capable  of  seeing  what  was  invisible  to  him 
before  he  made  it,  think  new  thoughts,  and  cast  away  old  ignorance.  Tins  applies  to 
the  elementary  branches  of  drawing,  and  may  or  may  not  be  applicable  to  its  more 
exalted  phases;  but, it  is  because  teachers  have  to  do  with  these  elements  that  the 
distinction  should  be  made,  and  the  difference,  if  any,  be  explained.  In  general  edu- 
cation we  have  to  teach  what  can  be  learnt  by  all,  and  is  useful  directly  or  indirectly 
to  all,  leaving  to  advanced  and  special  education  that  which  may  be  required  by  the 
few,  or  possible  of  attainment  only  to  gifted  or  fortunate  persons  with  peculiar  privi- 
leges, whose  needs  are  not  of  public  concern. 

ELEMENTARY  PKOPOSITIONS. 

The  following  propositions  define  the  position  taken  on  this  question  of  industrial 
drawing  in  the  public  schools  : — 

1.  All  children  who  can  be  taught  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  can  be  taught  to 
draw. 

2.  Drawing,  by  the  law  of  Massachusetts,  is  required  to  be  taught  to  every  child  as 
an  element  of  general  education,  like  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

3.  As  an  elementary  subject,  it  should  be  taught  \^  the  regular  teachers,  and  not 
by  special  instructors. 

4.  The  true  function  of  drawing  in  general  education  is  to  develop  accuracy  of  per- 
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ception  and  to  exercise  the  imagination,  thereby  tending  to  produce  a  love  of  order 
and  to  nourish  originality. 

5.  Edueationally,  drawing  should  ho  regarded  as  a  means  for  the  study  of  other 
subjects,  such  as  geography,  history,  mechanics,  design.  In  general  education  it  is  to 
be  considered  as  an  implement,  not  as  an  ornament. 

6.  The  practice  of  drawing  is  necessary  to  the  possession  of  taste  and  sljill  in  indus- 
try, and  is  therefore  the  comm.^n  element  of  education  for  creating  an  enjoyment  of 
the  beautiful,  and  for  a  profitable,  practical  life. 

7.  In  the  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  drawing  is  elementary  and  general; 
in  the  normal  and  evening  schools^  advanced  and  special — for  teaching  purposes  in 
the  first,  and  for  skilled  industry  in  the  second. 

8.  Good  industrial  art  includes  the  scientific  as  well  as  the  artistic  element ;  science 
securing  the  necessity  of  true  and  permanent  workmanship,  art  contributing  the 
quality  of  attractiveness  and  beauty.  The  study  of  practical  art  by  drawing  should 
therefore  comprehend  the  exactness  of  science  by  the  use  of  instruments,  as  in  geo- 
metrical drawing  and  designing,  an*  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  the  beautiful, 
and  manual  skill  in  expression,  oy  freehand  drawing  of  historical  masterpieces  of  art 
and  choice  natural  forms. 

9.  Drawing  may  now,  therefore,  take  its  legal  place  in  the  public  schools  as  an  ele- 
ment of,  and  not  as  a  specialty  in,  education,  at  as  little  cost  as  any  other  equally 
useful  branch  of  instruction,  with  the  prospect  that  at  a  future  time  as  many  persons 
will  be  able  to  draw  well  as  can  read  and  write  well,  and  as  large  a  proportion  be 
able  to  design  well  as  to  produce  a  good  English  composition. 

The  terms  and  periods  of  study  are  so  various  in  different  localities — some  commit- 
tees dividing  the  school  year  equally  into  two  terms,  and  others  into  more,  or  not 
dividing  it  all — that  I  have  not  considered  it  advisable  to  make  any  division  of  the 
year.  The  group  of  studies  allotted  to  each  year  can  be  adapted  by  the  authorities 
to  suit  the  general  regulations,  and  fit  into  arrangements  upon  which  the  other  sub- 
jects are  studied. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  public  schools  will  be  divided  somewhat  as  follows: 

Primary  and  general, — Primary  and  intermediate ;  grammar ;  and  high  schools. 

Secondary  and  special. — Normal;  drawing,  ftee  evening,  etc.;  industrial;  and  nor- 
mal art  schools. 

The  scheme  now  submitted  refers  only  to  the  first  group  of  schools ;  but  it  is  my 
,  intention,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  publish  a  complete  curriculum  of  study  for  the  sec- 
ond group  of  four  grades  of  schools,  based  on  experience  derived  from  the  conduct 
of  such  institutions.  Meanwhile  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  delay  the  issue  of 
this  first  instalment  of  a  complete  plan,  because  it  will  be  in  no  degree  affected  by 
the  second. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  school-life  in  primary  and  general  schools  is  divided  into 
twelve  years  of  practice — three  for  primary,  six  for  grammar,  and  three  for  high 
schools.  And  the  same  scheme  may  be  adapted  to  any  system  or  nomenclature  of 
grading,  if  it  be  made  to  represent  the  years  of  study  in  the  order  and  sequence  for 
each  year  as  arranged. 

PRIMARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS. 

PIEST  YEAR. 

IXwo  hours  per  week.  Four  lOBSona,  half  an  hour  each.  Pupils  draw  on  slates  and  hlackhoard; 
teachers,  on  blackhoard.  Suhjactt  of  le«ion$:  (1)  Drawing  from  blackboard  straight  lines  and  their 
combinations;  (2)  drawing  from  dictation ;  (3)  drawing  &om  memory;  (4)  design  or  inventive  draw, 
ing.    One  lesson  in  each  division  every  week.] 

1.  Freehand. — Pupils  to  be  taught  the  names  of  lines,  as  straight  or  curved.  The 
names  distinguishing  straight  lines  in  different  positions,  as  vertical  or  upright,  hori- 
zontal or  level,  oblique  or  Wanting.  The  relation  of  lines  to  each  other ;  as  parallel 
lines,  or  at  angles  with  each  other ;  the  names  of  such  angles ;  as  right,  acute,  ob- 
tuse— the  teacher  using  the  common  names  to  describe  these.  The  combination  of 
lines  and  angles  to  make  figures  ;  as  triangles,  square,  rhombus,  and  rhomboid.  The 
names  of  the  diflferent  triangles.  The  division  of  lines  into  equal  parts;  their  sub- 
division. The  division  of  figures  by  lines,  and  names  of  dividing  lines ;  as  diagonal 
and  diameter.  Drawing  from  blackboard  by  direction  and  instruction  of  teacher, 
forms  of  objects  or  simple  patterns  of  ornament,  all  composed  of  straight  lines. 
Length  of  lines  and  size  of  figures  to  be  tested  byrule  and  measure  after  being  drawn. 

2.  Dictation. — Drawing  the  same  or  similar  exercises  from  oral  description,  with- 
out blackboard  illustrations,  beginning  with  single  lines  in  defined  positions,  then 
two  or  more  combined.  Simple  figures  and  their  divisions,  to  teach  names  in  connec- 
tion with  forms.     Variations  of  previous  exercises  to  impress  the  value  of  names  ; 
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suoli  as  diagonal  and  diameter.  Ruling  lines  of  given  length  through  given  points. 
Measuring  the  length  of  indefinite  lines  already  ruled. 

Memory. — Drawing  from  memory  examples  already  worked,  forms  or  objects  which 
are  described  by  name,  such  as  the  Greels;  or  Latin  cross.  Patterns  remembered  from 
copies  on  the  blackboard.  Teach  practical  accuracy  of  work  by  requiring  pupils  to 
measure  the  length  of  lines  by  the  inch-measure  after  a  fair  effort  lias  been  made  by 
freehand,  and  test  the  straightness  of  lines  by  the  ruJer,  and  the  size  of  regular  figures 
in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same  means.  Encourage  observation,  create  ideas, 
and  teach  how  to  name  lines  and  forms  by  questioning  pupils  about  right  and  wrong 
interpretations  of  terms,  always  illustrated  by  diagrams  made  by  teachers,  and 
sketches  on  slates  by  pupils.  Occasionally  draw  an  outline  of  some  well  known  sim- 
ple object  on  the  board,  and  call  for  criticism  and  analysis  of  its  shape  by  the  class. 
Then  cover  it  up,  and  reqiuire  the  pupils  to  draw  it  from  memory.  Uncover  it  and 
compare  the  copies  with  the  original. 

4.  Design,  or  inventive  drawing. — Drawing  of  regular  forms — as  the  square, 
triangle,  oblong — with  ruler,  and  of  a  required  size  by  measure.  Dividing  them  into 
equal  parts.  Filling  each  part  with  similar  .shapes,  made  by  straight  lines,  or  any 
form  the  pupil  may  choose.  Explain  symmetry  and  repetition.  Inventive  drawing 
to  be  a  recreation  or  amusement,  and  pursued  as  in  kindergarten  schools.  Children 
unable  to  do  it,  to  be  allowed  to  rest  and  watch  those  who  can,  and  never  to  be  dis- 
tressed by  their  work.  The  first  exercises  to  be  in  drawing  the  second  side  of  a  sym- 
metrical form  or  objerft,  one-half  being  given  on  one  side  of  a  central  vertical  line,  to 
teach  balance  and  symmetry.  To  repeat  a  given  unit  in  the  remaining  division  of  a 
form,  the  first  being  given  to  teach  repetition.  Thus,  a  star  given  in  one-third  of  an 
equilateral  triangle,  to  repeat  it  in  the  other  two-thirds ;  or  a  cross  given  in  the  fourth 
of  a  square,  to  repeat  it  in  the  remaining  thr^e-fourths.  These  units  must  be  given 
first,  before  the  pupils  can  invent  their  own.  In  each  lesson  try  to  make  a  distinct 
impression  about  some  one  point,  either  what  symmetry  is  or  the  name  of  some  com- 
bination of  lines,  or  how  the  pencil  should  be  held,  or  how  the  head  should  be  placed 
when  the  drawing  is  being  made;  and  never  try  to  teachmore  than  one  thing  in  any 
one  lesson.  Be«-content  in  criticising  to  correct,  or  call  attention  to  one  deficiency  at 
a  time,  or  at  a  lesson,  leaving  the  others  for  future  remark. 

SECOND  YEAR  (PRIMARY  SCHO0I.S). 

[Two  hours  per  week.  Four  lessons  of  half  an  hour  each.  Pupils  draw  on  slates  and  blackboard; 
teachers,  on  blackboard.  Card  copies  ior  each  pupil.  Subjects  of  lessons :  (1)  Drawing  from  black- 
board straight  lines  and  curves  in  combination  j  (2)  drawing  from  dictiition ;  (3)  drawing  from 
memory ;  (4)  design,  or  inventive  drawing.    One  lesson  in  each  division  in  every  week.] 

1.  Freehand. — Curves  explained :  the  simple  curve,  as  struck  from  one  centre,  be- 
ing therefore  part  of  a  circle ;  the  compound  curve,  struck  from  more  than  one  centre, 
as  the  ogee  curve,  or  line  of  beauty.  The  circle,  and  its  parts  and  divisions,  drawn 
and  explained.  The  ellipse  and  ovoid  explained.  Polygons,  regular  and  irregular. 
Combinations  of  curves  and  straight  lines  to  produce  geometric  figures ;  as  semi-cir- 
cles on  the  sides  of  equilateral  triangle  or  square.  Forms  of  objects — as  kite,  top, 
egg  and  egg-cup,  mouldings,  or  borders— made  by  simple  curves  and  straight  lines. 
Vases,  teacups,  pitchers,  glasses,  mugs,  rosettes,  and  star-like  repetitions.  Simple 
and  compound  curves,  balanced  symmetrically  on  opposite  sides  of  a  straight  line  or 
axis.  Common  objects  and  patterns  drawn  from  blackboard.  The  same  from  card 
copies.  Enlargement  (from  cards)  and  reduction  (from  blackboard)  in  size  explained 
and  illustrated.  Forms  of  conventional  leaves,  buds,  and  flowers,  drawn  and  re- 
peated upon  vertical  or  horizontal  lines,  or  in  rosette  shape  about  a  centre.  Com- 
pound curves  in  the  outlines  of  pitchers,  vases,  &c.  Freedom  and  rapidity  of  work 
to  be  aimed  at.  Tangency  of  curves  with  curves,  and  curves  with  straight  lines, 
explained  and  illustrated  by  examples  to  be  drawn. 

2.  Drawing  prom  dictation.— Polygons  of  even  number  of  sides,  and  the  circle 
and  its  parts,  of  given  dimensions,  drawn  from  oral  instruction,  without  copies  or  use 
of  blackboard  by  teacher,  except  to  explain  mistakes  when  the  lesson  is  over.  Lines 
of  required  length,  and  regular  forms  of  given  size,  to  be  drawn  sometimes  by  free- 
hand alone,  and  tested  by  rules  and  measure ;  at  other  times,  eutirelv  by  the  rule  and 
measure.  Comparison  and  analysis  of  geometric  form— square  with  rhombus,  oblong 
with  rhomboid.  Proportion  illustrated  and  explained,  comparing  form  with  form, 
and  number  with  number.  In  early  lessons  dictate  to  the  class  a  simple  form  step 
by  step,  and  draw  it  on  the  board — as  each  step  is  described  completely — from  begin- 
ning to  end.  When  the  lesson  is  thus  given,  examine  and  correct  the  work  only  at 
the  end  of  the  lesson,  or  at  most  twice  during  the  lesson.  Teach  economy  of  time  in 
working  with  rule  and  measure. 

3.  Drawing  FROM  memory.— Exercises  already  worked  under  the  head  of  freehand 
dictation,  or  design.     Grouping  of  the  geometric  definitions;  as  three  positions  of  a 
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straight  line,  three  triangles,  four  four  sided  flgnres,  the  circle  and  its  parts.  Or  a 
pattern  in  which  either  the  circle,  or  part  of  it,  the  oval,  or  the  ellipse  (lemon)  has 
been  used ;  or  one  entirely  composed  of  straight  lines.  Vasos  of  simple  construction, 
drawn  previously  from  blackhoard,  and  rosettes,  in  which  the  element  of  repetition 
is  simple,  are  good  examples  for  memory  drawing ;  the  element  of  repetition  being 
easy  to  remember,  and  its  repetition  filling  the  given  space.  Have  the  same  exercise 
drawn  from  memory  several  times,  to  form  the  habit  of  remembering ;  refreshing  the 
memory  by  drawing  the  exercise  on  the  board,  and  correcting  previous  errors  by  the 
pnpils  before  each  repetition  of  the  same  lesson.  Draw  on  the  board  the  outline  of 
some  simple  form — as  a  leaf,  lemon,  or  apple — and  leave  it  for  the  pnpils  to  look  at 
for  a  week  previous  to  the  memory  exercises.  When  that  exercise  comes  cover  up 
the  drawing,  and  let  th^class  see  by  their  sketches  how  much  they  can  remember  of 
the  form.  When  they  have  done  this,  uncover  the  drawing,  and  let  each  pupil  com- 
pare and  correct  this  with  and  from  the  original.  Vary  the  mode  and  subject  of  the 
memory  exercises. 

4.  Design,  or  invbntivb  drawing. — Geometric  fbrms  in  which  curves  are  em- 
ployed, either  alone,  as  in  circle,  or  associated  with  straight  lines,  as  in  quatrefoils  or 
trefoils  on  the  sides  of  squares  or  triangles,  to  be  used  as  the  enclosing  forms  for  de- 
signs ;  or  the  hexagon  or  octagon,  without  curvilinear  additions.  For  material,  use 
the  leaves  of  plants,  or  leaves  and  open  flowers,  to  be  repeated  round  the  centre  of  the 
enclosing  form  an  even  number  of  times.  All  measurements  to  be  made  by  the  inch 
measure  and  all  straight  lines  to  be  ruled.  Leaves  of  the  simplest  kind — such  as  the 
heart  shaped  trefoil,  leaves,  buds,  or  flowers — to  be  given  as  materials,  and  the  plac- 
ing of  them  suggested  in  the  form  chosen.  Much  help  from  the  teacher  will  be  re- 
quired by  the  pupils,  and  it  must  be  given  with  the  hope  of  creating  interest  and 
confidence  and  the  love  of  arrangement.  At  convenient  times  of  the  year  the 
teacher  might  obtain  natural  leaves  and  flowers,  arranging  them  to  fill  geometric 
shapes,  drawn  with  chalk  on  the  blackboard  ;  the  leaves  and  flowers  to  be  pinned 
upon  the  board  or  made  adhesive  by  mucilage. 

GENERAL  JtBMARKS   ON  THE   SLATE  DRAWING  ON    THE  FIRST  AND   SECOND  YEARS  IN 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  practice  of  drawing  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  primary  schools  is  to  awaken 
thought  and  gives  ideas  ol  form  ;  to  learn  the  names  by  which  lines  and  forms  are  de- 
scribed and  called  in  teaching  drawing ;  to  acquire  a  little  knowledge  of  the  alpha- 
bet and  vocabulary  of  the  language  of  form  ;  and  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  teacher,  that  manual  skill  or  exact  knowledge  is  not  here  to  be  expected 
from  the  average  pupil.  It  is  not  well  to  urge  the  pupils  too  much  in  the  direction  of 
making  very  good  lines  or  very  perfect  shapes  by  the  free  hand  alone.  They  should, 
however,  be  taught  how  to  make  a  good  straight  line  with  the  ruler  in  the  dictation  or 
memory  exercises ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  this  education  of  both  eye  and  hand  will 
materially  help  the  free-hand  practice.  The  sort  of  line  to  be  looked  for  is  an  even 
one  whether  thin  or  thick  is  of  no  consequence ;  and  the  test  of  a  drawing  should 
be  its  attempt  to  display  the  truth  of  a  definition  or  form,  rather  than  the  refinement 
or  elegance  of  its  presentation,  which  is  of  secondary  importance  at  this  stage.  To 
teach  drawing  at  this  stage  is  to  give  information. 

DEFINITIONS  TO  BE   DRAWN,  NOT  MEMORIZED. 

Geometric  definitions  should  be  learnt  by  drawing  them,  and  not  by  memorizing 
the  words  in  which  they  are  described.  The  correct  idea  of  a  line  or  a  form  (as,  for 
instance,  an  oblique  line  or  a  Square)  should  come  first  by  teaching  what  it  is  not,  as 
well  as  what  it  is,  appealing  through  the  eye  to  the  understanding,  as  in.object  teach- 
ing ;  next,  the  drawing  of  the  form ;  and  lastly,  furtberon,  the  words  which  define  it. 
The  theory  of  a  definition  in  words  is,  that  it  should  reflect  an  image  which  exists  in 
the  child's  mind,  and  not  be  a  substitute  for  that  image  uttered  by  the  tongue.  The 
test  of  knowledge  is  the  drawing. 

In  the  design  or  inventive  exercises  a  definite  amount  of  recreation  and  full  scope 
should  be  given;  encouragement  and  help  be  generously  distributed,  but  blame  never. 
Even  correction  of  the  productions  should  be  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  remember- 
ing that  theis  only  for  the  work  gentle  exercise  of  the  arranging  or  originating  faculty, 
and  not  for  its  severe  training,  which  will  come  further  on. 

The  position  of  the  pupils  when  drawing  and  the  holding  of  the  pencils  should  be 
attended  to,  though  no  one  position  is  infallible  or  suitable  to  all ;  and  they  should 
be  allowed  and  encouraged  to  turn  the  slate  around  so  as  to  find  the  easiest  position 
in  which  to  draw  every  part  of  the  exercise.  Pencils  should  never  be  shorter  than 
the  length  of  palm  and  fingers  of  the  pupil's  nand,  and  be  kept  pointed,  so  that  the 
eye  may  follow  the  point  in  its  work.  The  head  should  be  kept  a  foot  away  from  the 
slate,  that  the  hand  may  have  freedom,  and  the  eye  take  in  all  the  work  at  once. 
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The  central  vertical  line  of  the  examples,  if  the  form  be  symmetrical,  should  al^ways 
he  the  first  line  flrawn,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  longest  and  most  important  of  the  con- 
Btructional  lines  next,  and  then  the  lines  of  the  form. 

All  drawings  to  be  at  least  four  or  six  inches  in  height  or  width,  or  as  large  as  the 
slate  will  conveniently  allow. 

It  is  to  be  understdod  that  the  average  age  and  average  intelligence  of  classes  will 
vary  as  much  as  the  individuals  in  each  class  vary,  according  to  their  surroundings 
or  circumstances.  The  programme  is  therefore  to  be  adapted  by  teachers  to  suit  the 
varying  condition  of  classes  as  well  as  individuals,  and  its  object  be  aimedat,  even  if  not 
attained. 

WHY  DRAWING  IS  TAUGHT  TO  TOUNG  CHILDKEN. 

It  must  neverbe  forgotten  that  the  reason  for  teaching  drawing  to  children  so  young 
is  to  give  them  information  by  appealing  to  the  senses,  which  are  as  well  developed 
in  the  young  as  in  the  old,  and  not  to  secure  the  skill  or  accuracy  which  come  of 
developed  powers  of  perception  or  reason.  To  be  in  a  healthy  condition,  the  draw- 
ing in  primary  classes  should  be  on  the  same  plane  as  the  reading  or  writing  as  to 
performance ;  and  in  sense  of  proportion,  it  should  be  on  a  level  with  the  counting 
and  first  exercises  in  arithmetic.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  the  numerals  must 
be  learned  by  name,  and  distinguished  by  making  their  forms,  aomtwhere;  and  so  also 
must  reading  and  writing ;  and  the  place  usually  assigiied  to  this  is  the  primary 
school.  This  is  true  also  about  the  elements  or  alphabet  of  drawing — ^the  straight 
line  and  curve,  and  names  given  to  them  separately  and  combined. 

In  no  subject  is  the  pupil  to  be  distressed,  but  encouraged,  helped,  and  comforted, 
a,nd  the  desire  created  to  know  more  and  do  more  for  the  enjoyment  o£  the  thing, 
just  as,  when  being  told  a  good  story,  children  are  more  eager  to  have  it  go  on,tha* 
they  may  know  how  it  ends,  than  have  it  broken  off  in  the  middle,  or  be  interrupted 
at  the  most  interesting  time. 

THIRD  YEAR  (PRIMARY  SCHOOLS). 

[Two  hours  per  176611.  Four  lossons  of  half  an  hour  6ach.  Pupils  draw  on  paper  and  blackboard; 
teachers,  on  blackboard.  Subjects  of  lessons ;  (1)  Free-hand  from  copies  of  straight  line  forms 
during  first  half  year,  and  of  curved  forms  in  second  half  year;  (2)  drawing  from  dictation; 
(3)  drawing  from  memory ;  (4)  design,  or  inventive  drawing.] 

1.  Free-hand. — Pupils  commence  to  draw  on  paper,  and  leam  the  use  of  the  lead- 
pencil  and  rubber.  Review  the  work  done  in  the  first  year  on  slates — ^the  defini- 
tions and  straight  lined  forms  first,  and  the  curved  exercises  of  the  second  year's 
slate  work  next.  Avoid  giving  new  exercises  not  drawn  before;  the  proper  use  of 
paper,  pencil,  and  rubber  being  enough  to  teach  at  first.  The  pencil  is  to  be  held 
softly  in  sketching,  and  the  line  made  at  first  to  be  a  very  faint  one.  In  finishing  or 
lining  in  the  exercises,  the  pencil  is  to  be  held  more  upright  and  more  firmly,  and  a 
distinct  line  be  made.  The  rubber  to  be  used  sparingly.  Strive  after  uniformity  of 
line  as  to  depth  of  tone  and  thickness — not  too  thick.  In  this  branch. there  must  be 
no  ruling  of  lines, — all  to  be  drawn  by  freehand;  but  all  work  is  to  be  tested  before 
being  finished.  Refer  to  subjects  and  directions  for  first  and  second  year's  work.  Add 
to  these  the  bud  and  flower  of  the  Egyptian  lotus  form, 

2.  Drawing  from  dictation.— Straight  line  exercises  first,  and  afterwards  those 
in  which  simple  curves  occur  in  combination  with  straight  lines  sketched  from  oral 
description  alone ;  then  drawn  on  the  board  by  the  teacher,  the  pupils  to  correct  their 
work,  if  necessary,  from  the  teacher's  interpretation,  before  finishing.  When  the  sub- 
ject is  simple,  let  one  of  the  pupils  draw  it  on  the  board,  and  the  pthers  criticise  his 
work  as  it  progresses.  Explain  the  measures  of  the  base  and  altitude  of  a  simple 
curve  by  examples,  and  show  the  effect  of  varying  one  feature  and  not  the  other. 

3.  Drawing  prom  memory.— The  subject  to  be  stated  by  the  teacher  in  some  cases 
for  the  whole  class  to  take ;  in  others,  each  pupil  to  be  left  to  draw  what  he  can  best 
remember  of  an  exorcise  previously  drawn.  Follow  general  directions  given  for  first 
and  second  year,  as  to  subject  and  method,  repetition  on  paper  being  the  only  new 
work. 

4.  Design,  or  inventive  drawing.— Subjects  to  be  given  by  teachers,  such  as 
leaves  or  front  views  of  flowers,  to  be. used  to  fill  simple  geometric  forms:  as  the 
equilateral  triangle,  square,  circle,  or  oblong ;  the  unit  of  repetition  to  be  repeated 
around  a  centre,  or  on  a  horizontal  or  vertical  line  or  axis.  Expect  only  childish  work, 
and  be  satisfied  with  it. 

General  remarks.— The  chief  work  to  be  done  during  this  year  is  tofixorrefresh 
in  the  mind  and  memory  by  a  deliberate  review— and  using  new  materials,  lead  pencil 
and  paper— that  which  has  been  learnt  before  in  the  previous  classes,  much  of  which 
will  have  been  forgotten ;  also  to  commence  the  practice  of  drawing  upon  paper,  which 
is  in  many  ways  different  from  slate  drawing,  and  needs  more  attention  to  individuals 
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in  the  class.  About  methods  of  sketching  ■vrith  the  lead  pencil,  it  may  be  said  that 
there  is  this  difference  beWeen  learning  to  draw  and  learning  to  write :  in  writing,  the 
pupil  is  taught  to  make  the  best  copy  of  a  given  letter,  and  to  leave  it  when  made 
without  alteration,  proceeding  to  write  others  in  greater  or  lesser  numbers  with  fresh 
observation,  until  the  improvement  comes.  In  drawing,  this  is  not  the  process ;  for 
the  pupil  who  makes  a  bad  line  or  form  is  not  allowed  to  leave  it,  and  go  on  to  make 
others  of  a  similar  kind,  but  should  be  shown  how  fo  correct  the  wrong  line,  and  thus 
improve  it ;  so  that,  when  he  proceeds  to  make  another,  it  shall  be  from  the  starting 
point  of  his  corrected  work.  If  teachers  will  realize  this  difference,  they  will  see 
that  the  first  sketch  of  a  drawing  should  bo  made  in  faint  lines,  as  being  the  easier 
to  correct  if  wrong ;  and  they  will  also  see  that  to  forbid  the  use  of  rubber  for  cor- 
rection is  not  wise  educationally,  and,  as  a  rule,  is  crnel  personally  to  many.  Pencils 
such  as  H  H  H  or  H  H,  are  toa  hard  for  children,  H  or  F  being  usually  quite  hard 
enough.  Soft  pencils  in  use  create  a  delicate  touch.  The  book  may  be  turned  about, 
and  put  in  the  most  convenient  position  in  which  to  draw  any  part  of  the  exercise. 

PROPER  USE  OF  THE  BLACKBOARD. 

The  examples  in  books  are  not  intended  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  the  blackboard 
for  illustration  by  the  teacher,  to  explaiu  principles  and  show  errors  of  workmanship, 
■'but  to  insure  that  all  pupils  shall  have  accurate  copies  to  work  from,  and  see  them 
equally  well  at  the  right  distance  from  Ihe  eye.  This  is  impossible  when  the  black- 
board is  alone  used ;  for  only  a  few  pupils  can  see  the  examples  on  it  truly,  and  few 
teachers  with  large  classes  can  have  time  to  make  such  accurate  drawings  on  the 
board  as  would  serve  for  copies,  without  neglecting  the  individual  correction  which 
the  pupils 'should  also  receive.  Very  rough  impromptu  sketches  on  the  board  will 
illustrate  principles;  and  this  was  the  nse  that  Agassiz  made  of  them,  not  to  illus- 
trate drawing,  but  the  subject  drawn.  No  one  who  can  make  a  drawing  worth  look- 
ing at  will  ever  waste  his  life  by  making  it  on  a  blackboard !  and  no  one  but  carica- 
turists and  teachers  make  use  of  the  board  rightly — the  one  for  am  usemeut,  the  other 
for  rough  diagrams  explaining  principles. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

[One  lionr  and  a  half  per  veek.  Two  lesaons,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  eacli.  Pupils  draw  on  paper 
and  blackboard ;  teachers,  on  blackboard.  Subjects  of  lessons :  (1)  JbVee-hand  from  copies ;  (2)  draw- 
ing from  dictation ;  (3)  drawing  from  memory;  (4)  design,  or  inventive  drawing.] 

1.  Free-hand. — Drawing  on  paper  continned.  Abstract  curves  on  large  scale.  The 
spiral.  Polygons  of  uneven  number  of  sides ;  as  five,  seven.  The  progressive  order 
in  making  Rawing  studied,  viz,  (1)  construction-lines;  (2)  sketch  of  form;  (3)  eras- 
ure of  construction  lines,  and  finishing  the  drawing.  Simple  details  of  historic  orna- 
ment ;  as  Greek  mouldings,  &c.  Spacing  out  of  work.  Proportion  arising  from 
subdivision  of  the  axis  or  main  line.  ["The  whole  and  each  particular  member 
should  be  a  multiple  of  some  simple  unit." — Owen,  Jonea.J  Repetition  of  parts  as 
shown  in  mouldings  and  rosettes.  Geometric  basis  of  iri'egular  forms,  and  geometric 
construction  of  objects;  such  as  vases,  pitchers,  &c.  Illustrations  of  vertical,  hori- 
zontal, and  central  repetition  in  mouldings  and  rosettes.  Explain  what  is  meant  by 
drawings  showing  two  dimensions,  length  and  breadth  only,  by  sketches  ef  solids, 
showing  the  three  dimensions,  adding  thickness  to  length  and  breadth. 

2.  Dictation. -^Base  and  altitude  of  bim pic  curvesfurther  explained,  and  sh»tt  exer- 
cises given  to  illustrate  the  names  used.  Influence  of  compound  curves  ia  pro^files  or 
outlines  of  objects.  Description  of  compound  curves  by  reference  to  proportion  of 
bases  and  altitudes.  Reversing  of  direction  of  curves,  as  related  lo  a  straight  lines. 
Association  of  curves  with  straight  lines  to  produce  regular  geometric  figures  accu- 
rately described  by  teacher,  and  drawn  from  oral  direction  by  pupils. 

3.  Memory. — Building  up  of  the  power  to  remember  by  adding  simple  irregular 
forms  to  regular  geometric  iigure;  as  rosettes  in  square  or  circle.  Memory  draw- 
ings of  the  pupil's  own  designs.  Occasional  reviews  of  groups  of  geometric  defini- 
tions ;  as  all  the  triangles,  all  the  quadrilaterals,  polygons,  the  circle  and  its  parts, 
the  oval,  ellipse,  and  spiral.  Vary  the  exercises  some  times;  at  others,  repeat  the 
same. 

4.  Design. — Influence  of  geometric  centers  in  rosettes,  the  regular  line  contrasting 
with  the  irregular  curve.  Simplicity  of  unit  for  design  required.  Avoid  small  parts 
in  unit.  If  leaves  are  used  for  subject,  choose  such  as  are  adapted  by  their  shapes  to 
fill  the  geometric  forms  to  be  filled,  without  leaving  much  uncovered  ground.  Use 
tracing  paper  to  repeat  the  unit  of  design.  The  enclosing  geometric  forms  to  be  ac- 
curately ruled  and  measured,  and  subdivisions  of  the  space  made  in  the  same  way. 
Teach  the  best  way  of  holding  the  rule  and  ijencil  when  ruling  from  one  point  to  an- 
other, or  through  two  given  points. 
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SECOND   YEAR   (GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS). 

[One  boiir  and  a  lialf  per  week.    Two  lesBons,  three-quarters  of  an  hoar  each.    Pupils  draw  on  paper 
and  blackboard ;  teachers  on  blackboard.    Subjects  of  lepsons :  (1)  Free-hand  from  copies ;  (2)  draw-  ■ 
inj?  from  dictation  and  design,  or  inventive  drawing ;  (3)  memory  drawing ;  (41  models  and  objects 
from  copies  and  objects.) 

1.  Free-hand. — Combination  of  straight  and  cu-rved  lines  in  ornament.  Influence 
of  numljer  on  rosettes — three,  four,  five,  six,  eight.  Interlaced  forms — circle  and  tri- 
angle. The  higher  curves  applied — the  ovoid  in  objects,  the  spiral  in  scroll  orna- 
ment. The  conventionalization  of  natural  forms  for  design.  Leaves  from  copies 
drawn  from  nature,  and  then  conventionalized.  SimiJle  and  compound  leaves.  Half 
tinting  by  parallel  lines  to  distinguish  form  from  background.  Balance  of  unequal 
parts,  as  two  sides  of  a  natural  leaf  or  spiral  curve  not  symmetrical.  Details  of  his- 
toric ornament — Roman  mouldings,  as  the  echinus,  guilloche,  &c.  Demonstrate  the 
distinction  between  symmetry  and  balance. 

2.  Dictation  and  design. — The  enclosing  geometric  lines  which  form  the  spaces 
to  be  tilled,  to  bo  dictated,  of  a  given  size,  measured  by  scale.  Units  of  design  lo  be 
conventional  leaves,  drawn  before  as  freehand  exercises.  Use  of  half  tint  in  design: 
(1)  on  the  background ;  (SJ)  on  the  ornament.  Enclosing  forms  to  be  combinations  of 
straight  lines  and  curves  or  double  squares  and  triangles,  the  ornament  to  occupy 
two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  surface,  and  the  background  to  bo  the  remainder. 

3.  Memory. — The  natural  leaf,  and  its  conventional  treatment  to  impress  meaning 
of  conventionalizing,  to  be  drawn  from  memory  side  by  side.  One  object  and  one 
original  design  (drawn  in  previous  years)  to  be  reproduced.     Other  selected  subjects. 

4.  Models  and  objects  from  copies. — Drawing  which  shows  the  three  dimen- 
sions of  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  explained.  Model  drawing,  free-hand  per- 
spective. Ellipses  and  their  character,  depending  on  proportion  of  the  two  axes. 
The  circle  in  its  three  appearances  :  (1)  circle  when  seen  perpendicular  to  its  plane ; 
^2)  straight  line  when  seen  in  line  of  its  plane  ;  (3)  ellipse  when  seen  oblique  to  its 
plane.  Geometric  solids  illustrating  tho  circle  and  ellipse,  sphere,  cone,  and  cylin- 
der. Eegular  geometric  solids  the  bases  of  common  objects.  Symmetry  of  all  ob- 
jects made  on  a  potter's  wheel,  or  turned  in  a  lathe,  in  whatever  position  seen,  the 
axis  of  the  object  being  the  central  line  of  symmetry.  Tangency  of  straight  lines  to 
curves,  as  in  elements  of  cone  and  cylinder  to  bases.  Learn  names  and  definitions  of 
simple  geometric  solids — as  cone,  cylinder,  sphere,  cube,  prism,  pyramid,  &c.  Draw 
from  nature  an  orange,  lemon,  egg,  potato,  apple. 

THIRD  YEAR  (GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS). 

it  One  hour  and  a  half  per  week.  Two  lessons,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  each.  Pupils  draw  on  paper 
and  blackboard ;  teachers,  on  blackboard.  Svibjecta  of  lessons :  (1)  Free-hand  from  copies ;  (2)  dicta- 
tion, memory,  and  design ;  (3)  model  and  object  drawing  from  copies  and  solids ;  (4)  plane  geometri- 
cal drawin'g  with  compasses.] 

1.  Free-hand.— Lessons  to  include  tracing  and  transferring  of  units  and  their  rep- 
etition, as  in  design.  Proper  and  economic  use  of  tracing  paper.  Drawing  on  large 
scale  of  historic  ornament  details.  Natural  flowers  drawn  from  copies,  and  both  leaves 
and  flowers  conventionalized  for  ornament.  Flower  forms  for  rosettes.  The  scroll 
further  illustrated  by  ornamental  treatment  of  spiral  line.  Natural  leaves  to  be  drawn 
from  copies,  the  simplest  forms  of  plant,  shrub,  or  tree  leaves.  Details  of  historic 
ornament,  Byzantine  and  Moorish.  Practice  in  perfect  erasure  of  construction  lines, 
and  in  even  quality  of  finishing  lines. 

2.  Dictation,  memory,  and  design.— Desigining  exercises  ts  include  instruction 
in  the  three  features,  viz,  memory  and  dictation,  as  well  as  arrangin"-  or  designing. 
Pupils  to  draw  the  unit  of  flower  or  leaf  from  memory,  the  enclosing  form  from'dicta- 
tion.  Arrange  part  of  unit  in  section  of  apace  to  be  tilled,  and  apply  practice  in  trac- 
ing and  transferring  to  reproducing  the  unit  and  filling  the  space  with  accuracy.  Halt- 
tint  to  be  employed.  One  or  more  solids  to  be  drawn  from  dictation  and  oiio  from 
memory.  Tho  preliminary  part  of  the  memory  and  dictation  exercises  to  be  the  defin- 
ing of  the  solids  about  to  be  drawn,  and  proving  the  definition  by  impromptu  sketches 
by  pupils. 

3.  Model  an'D  object  drawing.— Further  practice  in  cone  and  cylinder  with 
axes  oblique.  Objects  based  on  them,  in  upright  positions,  with  axes  vertical'  •  and 
lying  on  their  sides,  axes  oblique.  Comparison  of  the  geometric  views  and  perspec- 
tive views  of  the  same  objects.  Explanation  of  tho  terms  "  plan  "  and  "elevation" 
applied  to  common  objects.  Changes  in  appearance  which  objects  undergo  by  change 
in  position,  the  eye  being  fixed ;  or  tho  object  fixed  and  the  eye  changed  in  position 
Draw  a  vase,  cup,  pail,  bowl,  lying  on  their  sides;  some  looking  into  the  objects, 
others  with  the  top  turned  away  from  the  eye  and  invisible,  the  bases  showing.  Show 
how  a  model  drawing  displays  ""-''°  .^^».o»■^^.^^q  Imi'^t.b  hi-Ryflth.  and  thickness 
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4.  Geometrical  drawing. — Use  of  ruler  and  scale  in  exact  measurements.  Use 
of  compasses  and  right  method  of  holding  by  the  hand  when  working.  Definitions 
of  lines,  angles,  figures,  drawn.  Constructive  problems.  Division  of  lines.  Construc- 
tion of  simple  forms ;  as  triangles,  squares,  rectangles.  Use  of  compasses  and  ruler 
to  produce  forms  tor  design.  Explain  the  function  of  instruments  used  in  drawing 
to  produce  accuracy  and  save  time.  Compare  work  done  with  them  to  that  made  by 
free-hand.  Show  what  the  ruler  and  compasses  can  do,  and  what  they  cannot  do,  in 
drawing ;  how  much  must  depend  upon  the  eye  and  hand  which  instruments  cannot 
accomplish ;  and  how  much  the  eye  and  hand  can  be  assisted  by  the  mechanical  ac- 
curacy of  which  they  are  incapable.  Thus  distinguish  between  the  proper  and  im- 
proper use  of  mechanical  assistance  in  drawing;  and,  by  recognizing  the  value  of 
both,  to  avoid  attempting  that  which  is  impossible  in  either  alone.  Illustrate,  by  ref- 
erence to  the  use  of  drawing  in  practical  industry,  where  the  good  workman  uses  in- 
struments of  precision  in  order  to  make  his  work  sound  and  trustworthy;  and  where 
the  draughtsman,  designer,  or  artist  must  depend  wholly  on  his  freedom  of  hand,  skill 
in'  expressing  beautiful  forms,  and  his  originality  in  design — depending  on  power 
which  cannot  be  assisted  by  instruments.  Give  correct  general  ideas  on  these  points, 
and  thus  teach  the  use  and  avoid  the  abuse  of  mechanical  help.  Drawing  taught  in 
the  public  schools  is  to  be  practical,  so  as  to  be  useful  to  all — a  help  in  the  work- 
shop, office,  studio,  designing-room — and  must  therefore  include  all  the  branches  that 
are  emplpyed  in  profitable  industry,  and  are  of  educational  value.  As  used  in  prac- 
tical life,  it  must  be  so  taught  in  the  schools.  Practical  instruction  in  sharpening 
pencils  for  instrumental  di awing;  cutting  to  a  chisel-point.  Holding  the  pencil 
nearly  vertical — not  so  oblique  as  in  free-hand  drawing.  The  value  of  a  sharp  point 
on  the  pencil  iu  the  intersection  of  arcs.  Ruling  lines  through  intersections.  Dis- 
tinction in  thickness  between  working-lines  and  the  result-lines  of  the  figure.  Bear- 
ing on  the  center  of  an  arc  wliilst  striking  the  curve,  and  freedom  of  the  pencil-leg  of 
the  compasses.  Reversing  the  position  of  problems,  to  show  that  the  process  of  solu- 
tion is  independent  of  position.  Exercises  to  illustrate  the  practical  use  of  the  ele- 
mentary constructional  problems.  Point  out  geiierally  the  influence  of  geometrical 
forms  in  practical  art — in  architecture,  ita  designing,  in  surveying  land,  in  building 
bridges,  and  in  constructing  machinery.  Explain  the  comfort,  safety,  and  protection 
which  true  knowledge  of  science  gives  ua,  and  how  much  of  this  depends  on  the  acqui- 
sition of  this  knowledge  and  the  skill  it  resul  ts  in,  by  drawing,  and  from  scientific  draw- 
ing of  which  geometry  is  the  basis,  most  of  all.  Make  geometrical  drawing  inferest- 
ing  by  treating  it  as  the  symbol  and  vehicle  of  ideas  appertaining  to  its  practice  and 
value,  and  thus  create  a  love  of  and  desire  for  accuracy  in  work. 

FOURTH   YEAR   (GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS). 

[One  hour  and  a  half  per  ■week.  Two  lessons,  three-qnarters  of  an  hour  each.  PnpUa  draw  on  paper 
and  hlackboard ;  teachers,  on  blackboard.  Subjects  of  lessont! :  (1)  Freehand  from  copies.  (3) 
Dawing  from  dictation,  memory,  and  design,  or  inventive  drawing.  (3J  Models  and  objects  ixoin  copy 
and  solid.    (4)  Plane-geometrical  drawing  with  coinpasses.  1 

1.  Free-hand. — Practice  drawing  of  large  details.  Ornament  composed  of  non- 
symmetrical forms  Balance  of  unequal  parts.  Refinement  of  curvature,  and  tan- 
geucy  of  long  with  short  curves.  Uniform  thickness  of  line.  Details  of  historic  or- 
nament, Moorish  and  Gothic.  Compare  feature  of  an  ajsthetio  and  symbolic  style. 
Require  the  sketching  of  forms  to  be  made  on  construction-lines  enlarged  or  reduced 
from  the  copy  without  detailed  instructions  by  teacher.  Develop  the  habit  of  work- 
ing from  observation  of  the  example  without  continuous  direction  from  teacher.  En- 
courage self-reliance,  and  make  pupils  sometimes  call  on  themselves  when  in  diffi- 
culties. 

2.  Dictation,  memory,  and  design. — Dictate  the  enclosing  geometrical  forms  for 
design  to  be  drawn  with  ruler  and  compasses,  and  their  subdivision  into  equal  parts 
or  units  of  surface.  Require  pupils  to  bring  natural  leaves  to  school  at  suitable  sea- 
sons to  conventionalize  them  for  design.  Show  the  value  of  contrast  between  geo- 
metric and  non-geometric  lines  in  design — the  former  in  the  centres  and  enclosing- 
lines  of  rosettes ;  the  latter  in  the  drawing  of  the  unit  or  in  single  leaves.  Use  leaves 
of  more  than  one  size,  and  front  and  side  views  of  flowers.  Dictate  one  geometric 
solid,  and  give  one  as  a  subject  for  memory  drawing,  each  to  be  first  defined  by  the 
class,  either  in  words  or  by  sketch,  or  in  both  ways. 

3.  Models  and  objects.— Commence  drawing  of  rectangular  solids  and  objects — 
cube,  paralJelopipedon,  boxes,  steps,  etc.  Convergence  of  retreating  parallel  lines — 
three  views  of  a  cube,  showing  parallel,  angular,  and  oblique  perspective  as  applied 
to  model-drawing.  Solids  above  and  beloiv  the  level  of  the  eye — rectangular  pyra- 
mid and  prism.  Method  of  finding  perspective  centres  of  regular  geometric  forms. 
Subjects — square  and  triangular  frames,  hexagonal  pyramid  and  prism,  triangular 
prism,  book,  rectangular  plinth,  hexagonal  plinth. 
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4.  Geometrical  drawing.— Constructive  problems  in  angles  and  triangles.  Bi- 
section of  angles.  Triseotion  of  right  angles.  Exercises  on  problems  to  fill  spaces,  wuch 
as  the  equilateral  triangle  and  square  by  circles  and  arcs  of  circles.  Inscribing  fig- 
ures within,  and  describing  them  about,  similar  figures.  Special  problems  concerning 
polygons,  their  construction  and  subdivision.  Circles  through  given  points,  or  touch- 
ing given  lines.  Complex  figures  composed  of  curves  a  d  t^traight  lines  in  combina- 
tion. Increased  accuracy  of  work.  For  general  points  of  class-instruction,  refer  to 
and  repeat  that  given  under  suggestions  for  the  third  year. 

.  FIFTH   (GRAMMAR  SCHOOL). 

[One  hour  and  a  half  per  -week.  Ttto  lessons,  three-qnarters  of  an  hour  each.  Pnpils  draw  on  paper 
and  black-board ;  teachers  on  black-board.  Bubjectsoflessont:  (I)  Freehand  from  copies.  (2)  Dic- 
tation, memory,  and  design,  or  inventive  drawing.  (3)  Models  and  objects  from  copy  and  solid. 
(4)  Plane-geometrical  drawing  with  compasses.] 

1.  Free-hand. — lUustrationof  scroll  in  historic  omanjent.  Details  of  Gothic,  and 
type-forms  of  Greek.  Compare  the  symbolic  and  sesthetic  in  ornament  by  examples 
ill  the  two  styles.  Seek,  by  questioning  pupils  about  the  previous  exercises  in  these 
styles,  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of,  and  interest  in,  the  subject.  KeCt^r  to  and  ex- 
plain the  names  of  the  styles,  and  any  circumstances  in  the  history  or  arc  of  the  peo- 
ple who  practiced  them.  The  exercises  in  drawing  to  express  refinement  of  curva- 
ture and  feeling.  The  practice  to  economize  time  by  drawing  raj)idly  with  increasing 
ai^curacy. 

2.  Dictation,  memory,  and  design. — Dictate  a  geometrical  problem.  Memory 
drawing  of  a  solid  previously  drawn»  Memory  drawing  of  a  design  made  by  the  pnpU 
when  in  a  lower  class.  Dictate  one  solid  of  given  dimensions  in  a  described  position ; 
as  a  cylinder  on  its  side,  or  a  group  of  two  objects,  such  as  a  square  plinth  with  cone 
upon  it.  In  design  draw  the  natural  form  of  a  leaf  and  flower  and  fruit,  and  its  con- 
ventional treatment.  Use  these  as  subjects,  and  strive,  after  accurate  reproduction 
by  tracing  and  transferring,  to  fill  the  spac^  ornamented.  Show  the  etfect  of  double 
enclosing-lines,  parallel  to  each  other,  one  darkerthan  the  other,  to  enclose  the  design. 

3.  Models  and  objects. — Alternate  practice  in  cylindrical  forms,  and  objects  based 
upon  them,  and  in  rectaSigular  solids,  and  forms  like  them  Vase,  with  axis  oblique. 
Chair  and  table  in  angular  perspective.  Book  open,  below  the  eye.  Pile  of  books, 
with  angle  nearest  the  eye.  Indicate  shade  and  shadow  by  half- tint;  lines  not  to  be 
crossed.  Exercises  from  solid  to  include  geometric  solids  above  and  below  the  eye. 
Subjects — cross,  hexagonal  frame,  and  such  other  forms  as  may  be  available.  Draw 
one  object,  part 'of  which  shall  be  above,  part  on  a  level  with,  and  part  below,  the 
eye,  to  illustrate  the  direction  of  horizontal  lines  in  each  position. 

4.  Geometrical  drawing. — Construction  of  polygons  on  given  bases  and  in  given 
circles.  Inscribing  figures  within  figures,  and  about  them.  Geometric  design  to  fill 
spaces.    Exercises  in  problems.     Geometric  forms  in  ornaments ;  as  in  sculptured 

'tracery,  wall-diapers,  the  omamentatiortof  constructive  forms.  Thegeometric  forms 
which  scientific  construction  takes;  as  in  roofs,  bridges,  &c  Construction  of  the 
ellipse,  the  ovoid,  and  the  spiral,  and  the  higher  curves  generally,  and  their  uses. 

SIXTH  year   (grammar  SCHOOLS). 

fOne  honrand  a  hall  per  week.  Two  lessons  of  three-qnartersof  anhour  each.  Pupils  draw  on  paper 
and  blackboard ;  teachers,  on  blackboard.  Subjects  of  leesoni :  <1)  lYee-hand  analysis  of  ornament 
and  plant-fnnn.  (2)  Applied  design  for  fla,t  surfaces.  (3)  Model  and  object  drawing  from  solids. 
(4)  Perspeotive,  parallel  and  angular.] 

1.  Fkeb-hanr.vanalysis. — Review  and  compare  historical  ornament  previously 
drawn:  (1)  of  the  three  ancient  styles— Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman— three  or 
four  examples  on  one  page ;  (2)  of  the  three  mediseval  styles— Byzantine,  Gothic,  and 
Moorish— three  drawings,  one  example  of  each  style,  on  one  page.  In  plant-form, 
make  a  botanical  analysis  of  a  growing  plant  in  flower  from  nature,  showing  natural 
le.af  and  natural  biid  and  flower,  and  their  conventional  treatment,  for  the  purpose  of 
design.  Follow  method  of  arrangement  of  leaves  on  stem,  alternate  or  opposite,  as  in 
nature.  Use  either  pencil  or  pen  and  ink  for  these  studies,  indicating  by  tinting  with 
lines  the  relief  or  roundness  of  the  forms.  The  plants  usually  found  in  class-rooms 
should  be  taken  as  subjects,  or  a  few  growing  plants  in  pots  be  borrowed  for  this  ex- 
ercise, when  none  are  kept  in  the  school.  A  part — such  as  one  stem  or  branch,  enough 
to  show  the  character  of  the  plant  and  its  growth— is  sufficient  for  one  exercise.     " 

2.  Applied  design.— Apply  the  previous  practice  in  design  and  the  arrangement 
of  form  to  the  decoration  of  some  useful  object,  choosing  those  subjects  which  are 
ornamented  by  forms  without  relief  or  roundness ;  as  wall-papers,  book-covers,  en- 
caustic titles,  etc.  Use  as  materials  for  design  the  plant-form  analyzed  in  the  free- 
hand section.    If  objects  be  selected  to  decorate — such  as  vases  or  pottery  forms— 
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the  mouldings  or  borders  of  the  ancient  styles  may  be  empioyed  in  horizontal  bands, 
as  in  Etruscan  vases.  Tlle-paterns,  or  design's  for  lace  or  cotton  prints,  may  be 
selected  as  subjects,  each  pupil  to  select  for  himself.  Distinction  bet>yeen  ornament 
and  background  to  be  made  by  half-tint  of  different  degrees  of  depth,  according  to 
subject.  Desig'ns  made  to  be'  the  full  size  of  object  for  which  they  are  intendedj 
or  a  single  repeat  of  the  design,  if  n  wall-paper,  cotton-priut,  or  such  subjects  to  be 
chosen.  Two  good  designs  in  each  half-year  may  be  expected  from  each  pupil;  but 
one  from  each  m  that  time  should  be  required. 

3.  Models  and  objects. — Studies  in  this  branch  to  be  entirely  from  the  solid. 
Groups  of  two,  three,  or  more  mojdels-i^ch  asui  plinth  (r^ptangnlar,  hexagonal, 
or  circular),  a  vase  or  pitcher,  and'a  frame  or  ring  (square",  triangular,  pentagonal,  or 
hexagonal  frames,  or  circular  ring) ;  or  groups  consisting  of  a  cube  or  oblong  block, 
a  prism  (triangular,  rectangular,  or  hexagonal),  and  a  cylindrical  form,  as  a  cylinder 
or  cone,  or  object  based  on  those  forms.  Half-tinting  may  be  employed  to  give  the 
effect  of  solidity  and  roundness.  Avoid  attempts  at  elaborate  shading.  Foilage  from 
nature  or  fruits,  or  the  objects  in  the  class-room,  may  be  taken  as  subjects,  if  every 
pupil  can  see  them  plainly  and  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  eye.  Make  those 
parts  nearest  the  eye  more  distinct  than  those  not  so  near,  to  give  effect  of  roundness 
and  distance.  The  double  cross  and  skeleton  cube  for  single  geometric  forms.  With 
the  models  draw  anycommon  object  that  will  group  with  them  and  give  interest  and 
variety,  or  give  any  beautiful  object  that  may  be  available  or  procurable  by  the 
teacher. 

4.  Perspective,  parallel  and  angular. — (a)  Parallel:  The  phenomena  of  per- 
spective, explained  by  reference  to  pronounced  perspective  effects  as  seen  by  the  eye; 
as  a  row  of  houses,  lamps,  view  down  a  street,  &o.  Method  of  representing  these 
effects  on  a  vertical  plane,  called  a  picture  plane  or  plane  of  delineation,  by  scientifie 
process.  Explain  ground  plane  and  picture  plane ;  the  lines  employed,  horizontal 
line,  line  of  direction,  picture  line ;  the  points — as  point  of  sight  or  centre  of  vision, 
vanishing  point,  distance  point,  station  point,  measuring  point.  Explain  difference 
between  a  geometric  drawing  and  a  perspective  view  by  sketches  (1)  nf  a  rectangular 
form,  as  a  flight  of  steps;  (2)  of  a  circular  object,  as  a  cup  and  saucer,  or  by  a  cube 
and  oylindei-.  Explain  scales  as  used  in  perspective;  such  as  the  half  inch,  third  of 
an  inch,  quarter  or  eighth  of  au  inch  scales  to  the  foot  of  actual  length.  Explain 
method  of  finding  station  point  and  distance  point,  and  use  of  latter  as  a  measuring 
point  in  parallel  perspective;  method  of  measuring  the  perspective  height  of  objects 
on  vertical  lines.  Compare  this  process  with  what  is  really  seen  by  the  eye  in  the 
apparent  regular  decrease  in  height  ot  a  row  of  lamps  retreating  from  the  eye  of  the 
spectator.  Subjects  for  diagrams — the  square,  cube,  oblong  block  (parallelopipedou), 
rectangular  pyramid,  plinth,  floor  of  square  tiles,  inside  of  a  room,  hexagonal  prism 
and  pyramid  triangular  prism ;  circular  plane — (1)  horizontal,  (2)  vertical;  cylinder — 
(1)  axis  at  right  angles  to  picture  plane,  (2)  axis  parallel  with  picture  plane.  Axioms 
to  be  demonstrated:  (1)  parallel  lines  retreating  from  the  eye  appear  to  converge  to  a 
point,  called  the  vanishing  point ;  (2)  lines  parallel  with  the  pictur-e  plane  have  no 
vanishing  points  ;  (3)  a  circle  seen  oblique  to  its  plane  appears  as  an  ellipse.  Use  of 
one  vanishing-point. 

(6)  Angular:  The  use  of  two  vanishing  points.  Method  of  finding  the  vanishing 
points  of  horizontal  lines  at  any  angle  with  the  picture  plane.  Method  of  finding  the 
measuring  point  of  any  line  vanishing  to'a  point.  Enunciate  the  rules ;  explain  them 
by  diagrams ;  apply  them  in  perspective  problems.  Repeat  and  explain  these  at  every 
exercise.  Explain  mode  of  measuring  perspective  heights  on  everj'  solid,  and  on  single 
vertical  lines  standing  upon  the  ground.  Draw  a  line  lying  on  the  grouhdin  the  per- 
spective, and  making  an  angle  with  the  picture  plane ;  find  its  vanishing  point  and  its 
measuring  point,  the  angle  it  makes  with  the  picture,  and  measure  its  length.  Repeat 
this  on  lines  at  different  angles.  Subjects  for  diagrams — the  same  as  those  used  in  par- 
allel perspective,  with  variations  to  illustrate  the  principles  taught,  and  the  use  of  two 
vanishing  points.  Apply  the  method  employed  in  obtaining  perspective  views  of 
regular  geometric  solids  to  objects,  such  as  tables  or  chairs  of  simple  form,  boxes  or 
books,  drawing  them  from  measurement  to- the  scale  of  the  diagram.  Sketch  by  free- 
hand on  blackboard  all  objects  to  be  drawn  in  perspective,  and  require  the  pupils  to 
sketch  them  on  slate  or  paper,  also  by  free-hand,  before  putting  the  solid  or  object  into 
perspective.  Create  a  clear  and  accurate  idea  of  the  work  to  be  done,  before  at- 
tempting to  do  it  by  rule.  Explain  the  character  of  lines  to  be  used  in  working  per- 
spective problems,  and  difference  between  working  lines  and  result  lines,  and  be- 
tween visible  and  invisible  result  lines.  Use  of  elevated  picture  line j  line  of  height  s. 
Half  tint  of  parallel  lines  to  be  used  on  one  side  of  solids.  The  solid  models  to  be 
always  placed  before  the  class  when  being  drawn  in  perspective,  and  visible  and  in- 
visible edges  of  the  solid  to  be  thereby  illustrated,  and  the  drawing  be  made  to  ex- 
press what  the  eye  sees,  as  well  as  what  is  not  seen.  The  names  of  points  and  lines — 
as  vanishing  points  and  measuring  points,  horizontal  and  picture  lines — to  be  neatly 
lettered  as  obtained.     The  distinction  between  the  use   of  vanishing  points  and 
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measuring  poiuts  to  he  made  clear  by  repetition  of  their  U30  on  simple  problems  as 
exercises.  Occasional  drawings  to  be  made  from  memory  to  emphasize  this  distinc- 
tion. The  meaning  of  -working  to  scale  to  be  frequently  explained.  Compare  geo- 
metrical drawing  and  perspective  with  grammar  in  teaching  language — a  grammar  of 
the  universal  and  unchanging  language  of  form — one  which  is  without  locality,  na- 
tionality, or  mutability.  General  and  correct  ideas  must  be  formed  before  they  can 
be  expressed  in  lines.  Skill  in  drawing  is  a  consequence  of  right  thinking  m  the 
_person  who  makes  it,  and  may  be  its  cause  in  those  who  see  it ;  and,  if  the  cause  is 
controlled,  the  result  must  follow.  In  the  whole  world  of  creative  or  depictive  art 
there  is  no  such  a  phenomenon  as  accident. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

In  the  notes  and  directions  under  each  subject,  and  in  successive  years  of  tliis  course 
of  study,  fulness  has  been  attempted  where  the  subjects  have  been  first  introduced, 
or  detailed  information  required.  Thus,  in  the  primary  and  high  school  departments, 
the  suggestions  are  at  greater  length  than  in  any  of  the  grammar  school  class  work, 
except  perhaps  in  that  of  the  last  year,  where  new  branches  of  practice  are  pursued 
requiring  full  descr!f>tioii.  It  is  intended  that  those  teachers  who  have  to  work  upon 
this  plan  should  have  the  opportunity  of- familiarizing  themselves  with  its  develop- 
ment by  seeing  it  in  a  complete  form  in  all  its  grades  from  beginning  to  end  in  this 
report.  This  renders  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  in  every  stage  and  for  every  class 
that  which  has  already  been  formulated  for  previous  classes,  and  which  the  teacher 
may  consult  for  his  own ;  for,  however  unavoidable  it  may  be  to  dispense  with  all 
repetition,  as,  for  instance,  in  describing  reviews,  &c.,  it  has  been  felt  that  every  in- 
crease of  repetition  means  decrease  of  interest. 

In  the  grammar  classes  generally  the  subject  of  drawing  has  been  admirably  taught 
wherever  the  teachers  have  been  taught ;  and  in  all  the  branches,  except  perhaps  that 
of  drawing  from  the  sol  id  object,  moat  of  the  difficulties  that  are  felt  arise  from  teach- 
ers having  too  high  a  standard  for  manual  execution  by  the  pupils.  Being  new  to 
the  subject,  they  are  too  impatient  of  executive  deficiencies,  and  do  notfgive  credit 
enough  to  the  improvement  or  actual  attainments  of  scholars,  nor  for  that  which  the 
struggling  effort  may  have  removed  from  or  left  in  the  child's  mind — for  the  new  ideas 
which  have  been  formed  and  the  extended  range  which  has  been  developed,  and  im- 
perfect or  defective  observation  corrected.  On  the  two  subjects  of  teaching  element- 
ary design,  and  the  proper  use  of  mechanical  aids,  testing  and  measuring  in  free- 
hand drawing,  so  much  difference  of  opinion  is  found  and  so  much  direction  needed 
that  both  are  here  referred  to.  The  question  is  often  asked,  how  should  we  give  les- 
sons in  design? 

EIGHT  METHOD  OF  mSTRUCTION  IK  DESIGN. 

The  d'  sign  lesson  should  be  given  as  follows :  The  teacher  should  give  to  each  pupil  a 
slip  of  paper  on  which  to  make  sketches  of  the  subject,  and  commence  by  dictating  a 
geometric  form  in  which  the  design  is  to  be  enclosed.  Then  the  subject  for  the  design, 
consisting  of  leaves,  or  leaves  and  flowers,  should  be.  drawn  on  a  large  scale  on  the 
blackboard  and  fully  explained  by  the  teacher,  the  pupils  copying  the  forms  on  their 
papers.  They  should  be  allowed  to  take  these  memoranda  home  with  them,  and 
asked  to  make  a  design  during  the  coming  week  and  bring  it  with  them  on  the  day 
for  the  designing  lesson.  The  teacher  should  examine  these  returns  carefully,  and 
allow  the  pupils  who  have  produced  good  ones  to  draw  them  in  their  books.  And 
those  which  are  either  bad,  or  capable  of  much  improvement  by  alterations,  should 
be  criticised  and  the  deficiencies  removed  by  the  pupils  under  the  teacher's  direc- 
tions. When  made  as  satisfactory  as  can  be  reasonably  expected  from  the  children, 
they  should  then  be  drawn  in  the  boobs. 

The  reason  why  this  week's  consideration  of  a  design  by  the  children  is  necessary 
will  be  at  once  apparent  to  every  teacher.  It  is  impossible  to  sit  down  at  stated 
times,  and  design  a  pleasing  pattern;  for  this  is  labor  whrch  demands  time  and 
thought  to  arrange  ideas  and  try  experiments,  building  up  the  whole  by  repeated 
efforts  and  fresh  observation.  A  week's  interval  gives  time  for  this,  and  is  not  a  great 
infliction  on  the  child,  but  rather  a  pleasing  employment  of  leisure  time. 

.  KULISG  AKD  MEASURING. 

At  the  risk  opfalling  into  the  repetition  I  have  already  deplored,  and  with  the  hope 
of  finally  creating  some  definite  ideas  on  a  subject  not  quite  new,  the  question  of 
ruling  and  measuring  must  also  be  considered. 

In  free-hand  drawing,  the  hand  should  be  trained  to  do  without  the  ruler  in  drawing 
straight  lines,  and  the  compasses  in  striking  circles;  but  after  the  hand  has  done  its 
best  by  the  guidance  of  the  eye,  its  work  should  always  be  tested  by  mechanical  tcst<i 
those  being  alone  to  be  wholly  relied  upon.  "' 
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Tf  you  -want  pupils  to  get  accustomed  to  work  with  accuracy,  make  them  always 
correct  their  inaccurate  wort  step  by  step,  never  letting  a  wrong  measurement  pass, 
until  the  pupil  feels  that  it  is  of  no  usedoing  work  which  will  ha  veto  come  out  again, 
and  that  will  sood  result  in  a  careful  procedure  from  the  first. 

In  this  matter  we  have  to  be  guided  very  much  by  what  practical  artists  and  prac- 
tical mechanics  and  draughtsmen  would  do.  However  well  trained  their  eyes  may  be, 
they  never  wholly  rely  upon  their  vision  when  geometric  truth  has  to  bo  expressed. 
And,  though  I  would  never  allow  a  child  who  could  draw  a  practically  straight  lino 
to  rule  it  tirst  before  he  tried  to  draw  it  by  free-hand,  1  would  invariably  require  the 
test  to  be  applied,  and  corrections  made,  so  that  finally  the  result  should  be  practi- 
cally right.  The  same  applies  to  exercises  in  model  drawing.  A  good  draughtsman 
does  not  want  a  ruler ;  it  is  inconvenient  to  him  ;  butthat  is  because  his  eye  is  trained- 
enough  to  rely  upon  in  all  free-hand  work.  But  even  he  at  once  resorts  to  its  help 
when  accuracy  is  required,  thus  correcting  his  imperfect  work  by  a  perfect  test ;  and 
my  plea  is,  that  we  cannot  deny  the  use  of  such  means  of  testing  their  work  to  young 
children,  as  practical  ar  d  educated  draughtsmen  find  indispensable  to  make  their  work 
of  practical  use  in  industry.* 

COLOEB. 

The  names  of  colors,  their  original  and  composite  characters,  will  form  part  of  the 
instruction  under  other  headings,  butmay  fitly  be  referred  to,  also,  in  connection  with 
lessons  on  form.  Such  terms  as  "primary,"  "secondary,"  and  "tertiary"  colors, 
the  jjroduct  of  the  admixture  of  primaries  and  secondaries,  the  common  and  artistic 
names  given  to  hues,  tints,  and  shades  of  the  three  grades  of  colors,  comj)lementary 
and  harmonizing  colors  and  tints,  with  information  of  the  proportions  of  surface 
in  which  they  are  agreeable  to  the  eye,  should  be  explained,  with  the  assistance  of 
diagrams,  in  all  the  classes. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

[Two  hours  per  week.  Two  lessons,  one  hour  each.  Pupils  draw  on  paper  and  hiackboard ;  teachers 
on  black  .board  and  paper.  SubjecU  of  lessons :  (1)  Perspective,  paiallel  and  angular;  (2)  models  and 
objects  shaded  with  (a)  point  and  (&)  stump ;  (3)  free-hand  analysis  of  plant-form  and  historical  or- 
nament ;  (4)  applied  design. 

1.  Perspective,  parallel  and  angular. — Review  the  principles  of  perspective 
delineation,  given  in  the  highest  grammar  classes,  on  different  objects.  Find  the 
distance  to  right  or  left  of  spectator,  and  distance  into  the  picture  of  points  lying  on 
the  ground.  Measure  heights  of  vertical  lines  standing  on  the  ground.  Draw  cone 
and  cylinder  with  axes  vertical,  bases  on  the  ground,  no  part  of  solids  to'tonch  the 
picture  plane.  In  parallel  perspective  (one  vanishing  point),  draw  groups  of  solids, 
such  as  (1)  a  plinth,  with  prism  standing  on  it,  and  terminated  by  a  pyramid,  all 
rectangular  solids,  with  axes  continuous  and  vertical ;  (2)  a  pyramid  standing  on  a 
plinth;  (3)  a  flight  of  steps;  (4)  a  doublp  cross  standing  on  a  cube;  (5)  a  circular 
plinth  or  disk,  with  a  frame  (triangular,  square,  or  hexagonal)  standing  upon  it ;  (6) 
hexagonal  plinth,  with  cone  upon  it ;  (7)  skeleton  cube.  In  angular  perspective, 
take  the  same  subjects  and  dimensions — cylinder,  hexagonal  and  rectangular  prisms, 
with  horizontal  axes  making  angles  with  the  picture ;  chair,  table,  and  box ;  open 
door. 

Demonstrate  by  diagram  that  a  measuring  point  measures  the  perspective  length 
of  a  given  line.  Demonstrate  that  the  method  of  measuring  perspective  heights  is 
true  by  the  problem  xxxiii,  Euclid,  book  i.     Examples  in  parallel  perspective  to  in- 

*  In  support  of  what  I  have  said  about  testing  work  by  mechanical  means — that  is, 
measuring  the  proportions  of  what  has  been  done,  and  comparing  them  with  what 
we  know  to  exist  in  nature,  or  be  true  in  the  copy — I  will  quote  what  the  late  Will- 
iam M.  Hunt,  of  Boston,  said  in  reply  to  a  pupil.  The  italics  are  precisely  as  in  the 
published  instructions  which  appeared  in  "The  Worcester  Palladium"  : 

"  '  May  I  use  a  plumb  line?'  May  you!  I  beg  of  you  to  do  it !  And  now,  because 
I've  told  you  to  do  it,  don't  go  and  forget  it!  People  think  it  isn't  smart  to  measure 
and  take  pains.    Well,  let  such  draw  fine  things  without — if  they  can! 

"  Michael  Angelo  measured ;  Raphael  measured.  Albert  Durer  passed  many  years 
trying  to  get  at  a  system  of  measurement  for  the  human  figure,  carrying  it  so  far  that 
he  found  certain  parts  of  the  body  to  be  so  many  lengths  of  the  eye.  One-half  of  the 
art  of  the  Egyptians  is  in  their  wonderful  knowledge  of  proportion ;  but  the  Tank 
thinks  it  is  smart  to  sit  down  and  do  horrible  things  without  measurivg." 

This  is,  perhaps,  a  picturesque  way  of  illustrating  a  priaciple  of  teaching  which  is 
much  discussed ;  but  it  has  the  merit  of  being  true,  and  every  educated  professional 
artist  or  teacher  knows  it  to  be  true,  and  will  say  the  same  as  Mr.  Hunt  did. 
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elude  an  interior  with  objects  previously  tlrawn ;  as  furniture,  table,  and  chair.  Show- 
open  doors. and  cornice;  also  windows  and  fireplace.  View  down  a  street  with 
houses  on  both  sides.  An  arched  passage  with  tiled  floor  ;  floor,  octagonal  and  hex- 
agonal tiles.    And  similar  problems. 

In  drawing  a  circular  ring,  square  in  section,  explain  wbiit  is  meant  by  "the  pro- 
cession of  the  diameter"  applied  to  the  inner  conciitric  circle  of  the  ring. 

2.  Models  and  objects. — (a)  Shading  with  point :  Explain  meaning  of  terms 
"light,"  "shade,"  "shadow,"  "cast  shadow,"  "reflected  light,"  "high  light," and 
"  glitter  point."  Illustrate  the  relative  depth  ot  these  by  examples  and  by  objects — 
sphere  and  cube.  Explain  half-tint,  cross-hatching,  and  stippling  by  three  separate 
exercises  ;  also  flat  tint  and  gradation  by  straight  lines  and  curves  used  in  shading— 
(1)  on  three  visible  faces  of  a  cube ;  (2)  on  a  sphere  or  cylinder.  Learn  piinciples  of 
light  and  shade  by  copying  good  examples  of  geometric  solids,  and  objects  based  upon 
them — cone,  cylinder,  and  sphere,  vases,  pitchers,  teacup  and  saucer,  fruit  forms,  cube, 
plinth,  prisms,  pyramid,  frames,  crosses,  rings,  boxes,  &c. 

Illustrate  bad  vrork  by  sltetching  on  the  board  (not  to  be  copied  by  the  pupils)  ex- 
amples of  crossing  the  shading  lines  wrongly  in  cross-hatching,  making  the  lines  ir- 
regular or  uneven,  losing  the  lines  too  much,  or  leaving  them  showing  too  much. 
Show  how  to  remedy  bad  shading,  or  improve  it,  by  erasure  or  stippling.  Direction 
of  shading  lines  to  express  the  surface  and  position  of  forms ;  as  vertical  lines  in  ver- 
tical planes,  curved  lines  on  round  surfaces. 

Explain  terms  used ;  as  breadth  of  light  and  shade,  chiaroscuro,  repose,  gradation 
from  light  to  dark,  middle  tints,  light  against  dark,  and  dark  against  light,  contrast 
and  harmony  of  depths.  Highest  light  and  darkest  shadow  in  a  subject.  Values  of 
masses  in  a  composition.  How  color  can  be  suggested  by  its  value  in  the  scale  of  light 
and  shade.  The  similarity  or  difference  in  the  progress  from  the  highest  light  to  the 
deepest  shade  on  a  white  and  a  dark  object. 

(6)  Shading  with  stump:  Explain  nature  of  materials  used,  the  leather  and  paper 
stump,  the  chamois-skin,  the  erasing  point.  Method  of  using  shading  material,  soft 
crayon  rubbed  to  a  powder,  or  the  French  sauce,  on  paper.  Repeat  and  review  prin- 
ciples of  light  and  shade  explained  at  commencement  of  point  work ;  also  exercises 
on  rubbing  flat  tints,  three  examples — ^ligbt,  middle,  and  dark.  Gradation  from  light 
to  dark— the  first  on  three  faces  of  a  cube ;  the  second  on  a  sphere,  cone,  or  cylinder. 
Show  method  of  lightening  heavy  work,  and  strengthening  the  depths  of  shadow 
and  cast  shadow.  Working  with  stump  to  a  straight  line,  erasing  points  of  light,  or 
recovering  lost  forms  by  erasure.  Subjects  to  include  vases,  white  objects,  double 
cross,  and  skeleton  cube. 

3.  Fkeb-hand  analysis,  botanical  and  historical. — The  growing  plant  in 
flower,  or  part  of  it,  to  be  drawn  from  nature,  showing  all  the  features  of  natural 
growth  (six  jjot  plants  in  a  class  room  would  be  sufficient) — arrangement  of  leaves 
on  stem,  flowers,  and  buds.  Then  draw  front  and  side  views  of  the  same  features 
geometrically  arranged,  conventionali?ed,  and  displaying  materials  for  design,  and 
ornamental  capacity  of  the  plaut.  Keep  the  relative  sizes  of  leaves,  buds,  and 
flowers.  Let  the  drawing  from  nature  and  the  conventionalized  drawings  be  made 
on  the  same  page  in  the  book,  or  on  the  same  sheet  of  paper,  for  comparison  ;  both 
of  these  to  be  of  the  natural  size  if  a  small  plant,  and  to  be  reduced- in  proportion  if 
too  large.  The  shade  tind  shadow  which  give  the  effect  of  roundness  may  be  indi- 
cated by  tinting  with  lines  on  the  study  from  nature,  but  not  on  the  geometrical  treat 
ments.  Apply  the  practice  in  shading  with  point  to  the  study  of  the  growing  plant, 
or  use  the  stump  to  indicate  tint  and  shade  if  preferred.  In  historical  analysis,  select 
groups  of  the  same  features  iu  several  styles  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  sculptured  foliage 
or  the  enriched  mouldings  or  the  capitals  of  columns.  Draw  them  upon  one  page 
for  comparison  and  analysis. 

4.  Applied  design. — Employ  the  plant  forms  before  analyzed  as  subjects  for  the 
designs.  Select  the  object  of  design  ;  as  porcelain  or  pottery,  wall-paper,  lace  collar, 
tiles,  &c.  Explain  that  ornament  for  a  flat  surface  should  not  suggest  relief  or  round- 
ness ;  shading  should  not  enter  into  such  designs  ;  that  designs  for  horizontal  planes 
(floors  and  ceilings)  should  be  radiating  from  a  point  or  from  all  points,  aud  uot  have 
leading  lines  running  prominently  in  any  direction,  except  in  borders;  that  designs 
for  vertical  planes  (walls)  should  have  a  vertical  axis  or  tendency  ;  that  symmetry, 
conventionalism,  and  repetition  of  details,  should  form  the  features  of  design  for 
industrial  or  decorative  ornament  for  subordinate  purposes.  Design  the  unit  of  repe- 
tition, whether  a  quarter,  sixth,  or  half  of  the  complete  arrangement.  Trace,  trans- 
fer, and  com))leto  the  design  by  repeating  the  unit  as  often  as  it  occurs.  Add  the  half 
tinting  bylines  or  stump  to  distinguish  or  erapliasize  parts.  Combine  geometric 
fori!!s  and  lines  with  the  conventionalized  natural  forms,  to  give  value  to  both.  When 
the  element  of  repetition  is  simple,  use  the  smaller  plants  and  flowers  of  simple  char- 
acter, as  those  of  the  lily  or  rose  fauiily. 

Strive  to  teach  the  principles  of  consistent  good  taste  in  design.     The  pupil's  work 
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shoald  show  these,  rather  than  the  impotent  yearning  after  originality.  If  the  pupil 
has  been  led  to  apply  the  laws  of  good  design  and  pure  taste,  and  thus  acquired  some 
perception  and  knowledge  of  the  fit  and  the  beautiful,  originality  may  be  developed 
from  this,  if  it  has  not  already  displayed  itself.  Horrible  originality  is  not  to  be 
sought  after,  nor  of  value  if  discovered. 

SECOND  YEAR  (HIGH  SCHOOLS). 

[Ttto  honra  per  weet.  Two  leasons,  one  bonT  each.  Pupils  draw  on  paper  and  blackboard;  teachers, 
on  bliiokboard  and  on  Ipaper.  Subjects  of  leeiont :  (1)  Perspective,  angular  and  obligne;  (2)  models 
and  objects,  shaded  from  solid;  (3)  free-hand  analysis  of  plant-form  and  historical  ornament;  (4) 
applied  design.] 

1.  Pekspective. — Angular :  Continue  exercises  in  angnlaa  perspective  on  problems 
at  a  distance  from  picture  plane.     Explain  use  of  half  measuring  points  and  method 

•  of  practical  work  when  one  or  more  vanishing  points  fall  outside  the  paper;  also 
method  of  measuring  great  heights  at  far  distances.  Practical  method  of  |)utting,any 
curved  lino  into  perspective.  Use  geometric  plans  and  elevations  of  grouped  solids 
to  put  into  perspective.  Illustrate  the  reverse  process  of  taking  an  object  out  of  per- 
spective, and  making  a  geometric  plan  and  elevation  of  it  to  scale.  Give  simple 
problems  in  the  perspective  of  shadows  on  subjects  such  as  the  sphere,  cube,  cone, 
cylinder,  and  cross  on  horizontal,  vertical,  and  oblique  planes.  Draw  the  illustration 
proving  that  a  circle  seen  oblique  to  its  plane  appears  as  an  ellipse ;  also  the  demon- 
stration that  the  long  diameters  of  concentric  circles,  when  seen  in  perspective,  are 
not  identical.  Explain  why  this  is  called  "the  procession  of  the  diameter,"  and  af- 
fects the  form  of  concentric  pircles  and  objects  based  on  the  cone  and  cylinder.  Show 
the  perspective  of  a  regular  pattern,  as  a  fret,  turning  round  a  curved  surface,  as  a 
cylinder  or  a  vase. 

Oblique :  Three  vanishing  points.  Explain  the  theory  of  vanishing  planes  and 
vanishing  lines ;  the  vanishing  point  of  an  oblique  line,  and  method  of  finding  it 
when  the  p'lsition  of  line  is  given.  Demonstrate  the  accuracy  of  the  process  by  a 
square  plane  perpendicular  to  the  ground  plane,  and  making  an  angle  with  the  pict- 
ure of  forty-five  degrees,  its  diagonal  vanishing  upwards  at  the  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees  with  ground.  Show  method  of  finding  the  measuring  point  of  its  vanishing 
point,  and  measure  the  diagonal.  Compare  this  measurement  with  the  diag.>nal  of 
the  geometric  square.  Draw  right-angled  triangles,  the  hypothenuses  forming  ob- 
lique lines — first,  of  forty-five  degrees,  and,  second,  at  sixty  or  thirty  degrees — with 
ground  and  picture.  Apply  this  practice  with  one  oblique  vanishing-point  to  draw- 
ing of  square  j)lanes,  both  diagonals  making  angles  of  forty-five  degrees  with  ground 
plane.  Draw  a  book  in  angular  perspective,  with  its  half-open  coverin  oblique  per- 
spective ;  rectangular  prism,  cylinder,  and  cone,  with  oblique  axes.  Put  the  box, 
table,  and  chair  of  the  last  year's  probleiis  drawn  in  angular,  now  into  oblique,  per- 
spective ;  also  single  cross  and  double  cross  in  required  positions. 

Combine  in  one  drawing  (a)  the  interior  of  a  square  room  in  parallel  perspective, 
(6)  a  table  and  chair  in  angular  perspective,  (c)  a  leaning  chair,  or  cube  on  the  table, 
in  oblique  perspective.  The  floor  of  the  room  to  be  tiled,  and  the  principal  feature 
of  the  floor  to  be  a  large  circle  three-fourths  of  the  width  of  the  room.  Also  the  ex- 
terior of  a  house,  obtaining  the  principal  lines  by  rule,  and  adding  accessories  of  fore- 
ground foliage,  details,  &c.,  by  free-hand. 

2.  Models  and  objects. —  With  point:  Repeat  and  review  the  principles  of  light, 
shade,  and  shadow,  and  explain  fuUy  the  meaning  of  chiaroscuro  applied  to  drawing 
in  light  and  shade.  Demonstrate  that  the  shadow  on  a  white  object  is  not  black.  In 
all  cases  see  that  the  outline-drawing  of  the  object  is  in  true  perspective  before  the 
shading  is  begun.  The  light  upon  the  object  must  come  from  one  source,  no  cross- 
lights  being  permitted.  The  cube  and  sphere  drawn  from  copies  last  year  to  be  the 
first  exercises  from  the  solid.  The  cube  to  illustrate  light,  shade,  and  shadow,  and 
cast  shadow  on  the  three  visible  faces  and  on  the  horizontal  plane  upon  which  it  rests. 
The  light  to  be  represented  by  faint  half-tint  of  vertical  parallel  lines,  not  crossed ; 
the  shade,  by  vertical  and  oblique  parallel  lines,  cross-hatched;  and  the  shadow,  by 
the  same  lines  as  the  shade,  the  shadow  having  the  addition  of  stippling  to  reduce  the 
color  of  the  paper.  The  cast  shadow,  a  degree  darker  than  the  shadow,  to  be  begun 
with  firm  horizontal  lines  and  finished,  like  the  shadow,  by  stippling.  In  the  sphere, 
illustrate  the  same  progress  from  light  to  dark  in  perfect  gradation,  adding  the  re- 
flected light  between  the  shadow  and  cast  shadow,  and  the  highest  light,  or  glitter- 
point.  Groups  of  solids  having  one  common  object,  such  as  a  pitcher  or  fruit  of  ir- 
regular form,  to  be  taken  as  subjects,  preference  being  given  to  those  which  are  either  . 
white  or  of  a  light  color.  Strive  for  the  efiiect  of  roundness  or  projection,  so  that  the 
shaded  object  may  appear  to  stand  before  its  background.  In  drawing  backgrounds, 
let  the  darkest  part  be  near  the  lightest  side  of  the  object,  and  the  lightest  part  con- 
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trast  with  tlie  shady  side  of  the  object  or  group.  Groups  of  two  ohjects, — such  as  the 
triangular  frame  vertical  with  the  cone,  its  apex  passed  through  the  frame  and  liaso 
oblique  ;  the  hexagonal  frame  and  cylinder  leaning  inau  obliqueposition  through  the 
frame;  double  cross,  with  sphere  resting  on  it. 

TJ'ith  stump :  Objects  of  a  darker  hue  may  be  chosen  as  subjects  for  stump-diawinj; 
from  solid.  Groujis  in  which  colored  forms  contrast  with  white ;  as  a  white  vase  and 
fruit — orange,  lemon,  apple,  cocoauut,  grapes;  or  a  colored  vase  on  a  white  plinth, 
rectangular,  circular,  or  hexagonal,  and  a  sphere  or  cone.  Foliage  of  a  simple  large 
kind,  or  a  single  flower,  may  form  part  of  the  group;  or  a  large  white  shell,  or  shell 
of  light  color.  Good  pottery  and  porcelain-  forms  will  give  variety  to  the  groups,  or 
•  may  be  used  as  subjects  singly.  In  treatment  of  the  subjects  avoid  heaviness  of  effect 
in  masses  of  dark  tinting,  and  see  that  there  are  three  distinct  degrees  of  depth  in  the 
group  of  objects,  two  giving  contrast  and  three  harmony.  Have  one  vase  with  oblique 
axis  in  one  of  the  groups  to  apply  and  revive  the  knowledge  gained  in  previous  classes 
aboutdrawing  objectsiu  such  positions.  Every  object  drawn  singly  or  objects  grouped 
together  to  bo  relieved  by  a  background  to  assist  in  obtaining  roundness  of  eii'ect  and 
give  value  and  character  to  the  objects.  Shbw  how  to  get  effects  of  rough  surface  by 
erasure  or  by  skilful  handling  of  the  stump.  Seek  after  transparency  and  clearness 
of  tint  and  shadow.  On  glazed  or  polished  objects  observe  the  reflection  of  adjacent 
objects  and  the  high  lights  or  glitter-points  on  each.  In  shading  colored  objects  rub 
a  medium  tint  over  the  whole  form  at  first,  take  out  the  lights,  and  add  the  shades 
and  shadows.  The  broad  shades  and  shadows  to  be  laid  in  first  to  obtain  the  general 
effect,  gradation  and  detail  to  be  added  afterwards  to  express  individuality  of  char- 
acter iu  parts.  Explain  the  difference  between  a  sketch  whicli  is  the  first  condition 
of  a  drawing  to  be  finished  and  a  sketch  which  is  always  to  remain  a  sketch  ;  what 
should  bo  attempted  in  each  and  what  avoided,  and  ho.w  much  of  the  whole  truth 
each  is  intended  to  express. 

3.  Fkeb-hand  analysis,  botanical,  and  histokical. — Take  as  subjects  the  lily 
and  the  honeysuckle,  and  show  by  geometric  drawings  the  ornamental  treatment  of 
these  subjects,  as  the  lotus  and  anthemion  iu  the  Egyptian  and  Greek  styles.  Draw 
details  fiomthe  historic  sheets  side  by  side  with  the  conventionalized  parts  of  the 
flowers.  Climbing  or  parasitical  plants,  as  the  ivy,  passion-flower,  hop,  or  vine, 
scarlet-runner,  sweet-pea,  or  moruing-glory,  showing  arrangement  of  leaves  and 
flowers  on  the  stem,  front  and  side  views  of  leaves,  buds,  and  flowers,  and  variety  in 
size  of  leaves  on  the  same  plant.  Draw  the  plants  from  natural  specimens  growing 
in  pots,  and  to  be  found  in  the  class-rooms,  or  to  illustrate  lessons  in  botany.  The 
study  from  nature  may  be  in  outline  or  shaded  with  point  or  stump ;  the  plant  and 
its  botanical  analysis  to  be  on  one  page  or  sheet  of  paper. 

In  historical  analysis  take  as  subjects  a  surface  and  a  sculptured  moulding  of  any 
three  styles,  or  a  detail  common  to  many  styles,  such  as  the  fret  or  labyriutn,  show- 
ing the  difference  or  similarity  of  treatment  by  comparison,  as  displayed  m  the  dif- 
ferent styles. 

4.  Applied  design.  —Select  objects  to  be  ornamented,  as  vase-forms,  plate-borders ; 
porcelain  objects,  as  pitchers,  bowls,  tea-cups;  glass,  as  goblets,  globes  for  gas- 
brackets, encaustic  tiles.  Use  as  subjects  the  jjI  ant-forms  analyzed  in  this  year's 
course.  Or,  take  the  details  of  historic  ornament  for  borders  and  lines  of  enrichment 
in  the  style  of  Greek  vases,  as  the  fret,  guilloche,  wavt-scroll,  echinus,  astragal,  an- 
themion of  Greek  ornament,  or  the  same  features  with  the  acanthus  foliage  of  Roman 
ornament,  or  the  conventional  foliage,  and  details  of  the  Gothic  or  Moorish  styles. 
If  the  designs  be  for  the  panels  or  vertical  borders,  or  to  be  the  ornament  of  spandrels 
or  brackets,  or  for  metal-work  and  scroll-ornament,  use  the  materials  found  in  creep- 
ing-plants with  long  stems,  named  as  subjects  for  botanical  analysis.  Designs  for 
carved  ornament  in  architectural  enrichments  externally  used,  or  to  decorate  a  piece 
of  furniture,  as  cabinet,  bookcase,  fireplace,  chair,  or  any  useful  object*.  Those 
which  are  in  the  round,  and  require  sculptured  ornament  iii  one  color,  or  to  be  orna- 
mented by  few  and  simple  colors,  as  named  above,  to  be  chosen  in  preference  to 
others.  Emphasis  to  be  laid  on  the  moderate  use  of  ornament,  and  its  subordina^ 
tion  to  the  use  of  the  object  ornamented ;  also  that  the  true  aim  of  good  design  is 
to  Increase  the  beauty  and  attractiveness,  without  limiting  the  practical  value  of  an 
object ;  that  good  design  recognizes  the  nature  and  capability  in  manufacture  of  the 
material  in  which  an  object  is  to  be  made,  as  well  as  its  use,  as  a  guide  for  the  deco- 
ration suitable  to  it ;  that  design  for  wrought  and  cast  metal  cannot  be  identical  if 
the  limitation  and  capacity  of  the  materials  be  considered ;  that  the  material  of  wood 
which  is  fibrous,  and  of  stone  and  marble,  which  are  granular,  must  be  differently 
treated  in  design ;  that  printed  or  stamped  and  woven  fabrics  have  varying  capaci- 
ties to  display  design,  requiring  special  consideration  in  their  treatment.  These  first 
principles  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  good  and  bad  instances  of  design  com- 
ing within  the  observation  of  teachers  and  pupils.  Explain  to  pupils  the  propositions 
of  Owen  Jones  concerning  design,  to  be  found  in  an  appendix  to  this  scheme. 
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THIRD  YEAR  (HIGH  SCHOOLS). 

[^wo  hours  per  wotU  in  one  lesson.  Pupils  draw  on  paper  and  blackboard ;  toaobers,  on  paper  and 
blackboard.  Special  class-room  with  casts  and  examples  required.  Subjects  of  Lessons :  (1)  His- 
toric ornament,  in  monochrome  and  color,  fiom  the  oast  and  examples.  (2)  Light  and  shade,  with 
brush,  from  examples,  cast,  and  nature.  (.H)  Color  and  harmony  of  proportions  from  diagrams,  ex- 
amples, and  natuio.    (4)  Applied  designs.] 

HISTORIC   ORNAMENT. 

1. — In  Monochrome :  First  exercises  wiili  the  brush  in  laying  flat  washes  or  even 
tints  in  one  color, — sepia  or  India  ink, —  and  gradations  from  light  to  dark.  Apply 
this  to  drawing  from  the  plaster  cast  examples  of  good  historic  ornament,  sculptured, 
such  as  the  high-school  drawing-classroom  usually  contains.  The  scroll  of  Lysicrates ; 
the  antefix  of  the  Parthenon;  the  fret,  authemion,  echinus,  and  astragal,  and  guilloche 
mouldings  of  Greek  ornament;  the  acanthus  foliage  and  mouldings  and  scroll  mould- 
ings and  rosettes  of  Roman;  the  tracery,  foliage,  and  capitals,  and  enriched  or  geo- 
metric mouldings  of  Gothic ;  the  incised  wall-ornament  of  Moresque ;  or  the  various 
treatments  of  relief  ornament  in  the  Renaissance, — would  all  be  suitable  examples. 
With  previous  practice  in  drawing  and  shading,  and  only  the  use  of  the  brush  to 
contend  with,  the  pupil  may  be  expected  to  draw  the  easier  casts  in  two  or  three 
lessons.  Apply  the  knowledge  of  light  and  shade,  gained  in  the  lower  classes  from 
regular  geometric  and  other  forms,  to  this  subject.  Require  each  pupil  to  point  out 
light,  shade,  shadow,  reflected  light,  and  cast  shadow  on  the  cast,  and  upon  details 
ot  it,  before  beginning  to  shade.  Have  a  good  example  of  cast-drawing  in  water-color 
monochrome,  by  the  teacher  of  the  class,  suspended  in  the  room  for  occasional  refer- 
ence. Teach  the  pupils  to  lay  in  shade,  shadow,  and  cast  shadow,  in  one  broad  wash, 
where  they  come  together  in  large  masses,  so  as  to  get  the  general  effect  before  attend- 
ing to  details.  The  greater  the  number  of  pupils  that  can  be  placed  to  see  one  cast 
the  better,  so  that  the  teacher  may  give  general  instruction  to  the  group  drawing  one 
example.  The  teacher  should  have  a  drawing  of  his  owu  of  one  subject,  drawn  in 
stages  to  show  the  progress  of  the  wort  from  the  first  wash  to  the  finish,  about  four 
degrees  of  advancement,  shown  iu  four  sketches,  to  refer  to  when  questious  about  pro- 
cess are  asked.  The  more  the  pupils  can  be  kei>t  together  working  on.one  stage  of 
the  drawing,  the  more  time  will  be  available  to  the  teacher  for  individual  correction, 
as  well  as  general  instrnctiou.  The  highest  form  of  teaching  is  to  develop  self-help ; 
and  it  is  as  destructive  to  education  to  delnjje  a  pupil  with  over-instruction  as  it  is  to 
let  him  perish  for  lack  of  information.  A  judicious  proportion  of  help,  and  absence  of 
help,  from  teacher  to  pupil  will  develop  both  progress  and  self-reliance  in  the  latter, 
and  give  scope  for  the  improvement  and  growth  which  alone  come  from  within. 

In  color:  The  ornament  in  color  should  bo  from  the  published  examples  of  styles, 
such  as  those  of  Owen  Jones,  Eacinet,  and  others.  Typical  examples  of  colored  or 
surface  ornament  should  be  chosen  from  a  definite  number  of  styles,  and  then  be 
drawn  by  the  pupils  on  one  sheet ;  a  small  example  of  three  or  four  styles  being  pref- 
erable to  a  large  subject  in  one  style,  which  would  occupy  as  much  time  as  the 
smaller  ones.  This  work  can  be  accomplished  liest  by  class-teaching,  all  the  class 
working  from  a  Large  diagram  of  each  example  prepared  by  the  teacher;  the  mixture 
of  tints,  and  the  order  of  proceeding  in  copying  the  example,  being  directed  by  the 
instructor  from  the  blackboard  or  in  front  ol'  the  largo  diagram,  individual  instruc- 
tion being  required  only  to  correct  departure  from  the  general  directions.  As  a  rule, 
avoid  mixing  colors  or  tints  for  individuals ;  but  produce  the  tints  required  before  the 
whole  class,  whilst  giving  general  instruction  to  all ;  and  require  each  pupil  to  pro- 
duce the  same  colors  by  his  own  skill,  and  following  the  directions  of  the  teacher. 
The  exact  matching  of  delicate  colors  cannot  always  be  obtained,  for  all  people  are 
color-blind  to  some  extent. 

LIGHT    AND  SHADE. 

2.  Light  and  shade. — The  knowledge  of  using  brushes  and  color  in  the  exercises 
of  historic  ornament  will  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  more  festhetic  study  of  forms, 
such  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  human  figure,  architectural  master-pieces,  or  landscape 
compositions.  Busts,  statuettes,  hands,  feet,  masks,  or  subjects  iu  bas-relief  of  the  hu- 
man figure, may  be  undertaken  in  this  department;  the  pupils  being  seated  for  study 
round  the  subjects  in  as  many  groups  as  are  necessary  for  good  views  of  the  casts,  and 
receiving  both  general  and  individual  instruction  upon  them.  i^It  must  be  understood 
from  the  first,  that  a  properly-lighted  class-room,  fitted  with  suitable  examples  for 
study,  is  as  necessary  to  the  study  of  the  advanced  departments  of  elementary  in- 
struction in  drawing  as  are  the  chemicals  and  furniture  in  a  laboratory  for  the  study 
of  chemistry.) 

Arrange  the  lights  so  that  they  do  not  interfere,  and  never  allow  any  cast  to  receive 
lights  from  two  sources.  Bas-reliefs  and  profiles  of  busts  are  easier  to  draw  than 
statuettes,  or  front  views  of  the  bust.    Remember  this  in  placing  the  pui)ils,  providing 
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for  each  according  to  his  powers  or  needs.  In  landscape  studies  in  one  color,  tbe 
system  of  class  instruction  followed  in  teaching  colored  studies  of  historic  ornament 
will  also  apply  here.  One  large  study  completed,  with  three  antecedent  stages 
to  place  before  the  pupils,  and  show  them  the  steps  by  which  the  final  result  is  attained, 
supplemented  by  actual  lllustratiou  before  the  class,  and  full  explanation  of  the  pro- 
cesses, will  be  found  thoroughly  economical  of  the  teacher's  time,  and  produce  the 
best  results. 

HIGH-SCHOOL  DBAWKG  IB  ELEMEKTAUY. 

The  drawing  taught  in  the  high  schools  is  as  elementary  in  Its  grade  as  that  tanght 
in  the  primary  schools,  and  its  object  is  not  to  make  artists  of  a  few,  but  to  insure  that 
all  shall  learn  to  see  and  think  in  a  true  and  refined  way.  This  may  be  attained  in 
drawing,  as  it  in  the  classics,  by  a  whole  class  studying  the  same  book ;  for,  though 
all  may  be  learning  the  saine  thing,  it  will  be  something  new  to  each  pupil.  For 
studies  from  nature  or  still  life,  single  objects,  as  fruits  of  one  color — such  as  the 
orange,  lemon,  cocoa-nut — shells,  etc. ;  or  groups  consisting  of  a  vase,  a  piece  of  fmit, 
or  a  flower,  and  any  third  object  which  will  harmonize  with  them,  having  a  back- 
ground of  drapery  to  assist  in  getting  the  effect.  In  this  year's  work,  geometric  sol- 
ids should  not  be  taken  as  subjects,  the  training  in  the  principles  of  drawing  having 
been  sufficient  in  previous  years.  Now,  these  principles  should  be  applied  to  the  rep- 
resentation of  irregular  forms  based  on  the  regular,  which  will  include  all  natural 
forms  that  can  be  seen  by  the  eye.  Further  explain  chiaroscuro,  and  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  studies  in  monochrome  in  the  scale  of  artistic  representation,  as  embracing 
tw^o  of  the  three  characteristics  in  the  appearance  of  an  object.  Thus  to  the  eye  a 
natural  object  may  appear  to  have — (1)  form  ;  (2)  roundness ;  (3)  color.  In  art  its 
form  being  suggested  by  outline  of  contour  and  surface  (1) ;  its  roundness  or  solidity, 
by  light  and  shade  (2);  its  ciJor,  by  tints  (3).  To  express  it  fractionally,  outline, 
without  shade  or  color,  gives  us  form,  which  is  one-third  (J);  light  and  shade  with 
outline,  but  without  color,,gives  us  form  and  roundness,  which  are  two-thirds  (f)i 
color,  with  outline  and  light  and  shade,  gives  us  form,  roundness,  and  color,  which 
are  three-thirds  (^)  of  the  truth,  if  each  fraction  be  true.  By  this  and  similar  illus- 
trations, explain  the  order  in  which  the  study  of  representation  should  be  followed, 
and  the  relative  importance  of  each  element  in  the  expression  of  truth. 

HOW  TO  LEAKN  TO  USE  THE  EYES. 

Pupils  must  be  taught  what  to  look  for  in  an  object  before  they  can  see  it.  Even 
■when  it  is  before  their  eyes,  they  must  be  made  to  see  with  their  brains,  as  well  as 
to  look  with  their  eyes.  The  sense  of  sight  and  faculty  of  vision  are  not  the  san\e 
things ;  the  first  being  physical  and  the  second  mental,  both  combined  being  true 
perception.  For  this  reason  it  is  proper  to  study  form  by  commencing  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  that  which  is  simple  and  regular  in  lino,  plane,»or  solid — by  that  which  can 
be  formulated  and  defined,  and  which  does  not  change.  Taking  this  as  a  ground- 
work, it  is  possible  to  see  and  estimate  the  complex  and  irregular,  and  fix  the  precise 
degree  and  character  of  the  variable ;  so  that  individuality  may  be  perceived  and 
expressed,  even  in  its  most  subtle  developments. 


3.  Color. — Diagrams:  The  use  of  color  should  be  the  last  subject  studied  in  the 
Highest  grade  of  primary  schools— the  high  schools.  The  names,  and  to  sonie  extent 
the  admixture,  of  colors  will  have  been  taught  theoretically  from  the  kindert^arten 
upwards  through  the  school  course.  In  the  last  year  of  the  high-school  course,  the 
elements  of  color  should  be  taught  practically  by  handling  and  using  the  pigments 
which  represent  colors.  Begin  by  requiring  each  pupil  to  draw  and  paint  a  diagram 
of  color  showing  the  primaries  and  secondaries,  and  a  second  showing  the  secondaries 
and  tertiaries.  A  third  diagram,  which  gives  the  proportions  of  surface  in  which 
primaries,  secondaries,  and  tertiaries  harmouize,  will  complete  the  elementarv  or 
diagrammatic  study  of  color.  Full  explanations  of  tint,  tone,  hue,  shade,  neutrals,  "self- 
tints,  hot  and  cold,  advancing  and  retiring  colors  should  be  given,  and,  if  time  per- 
mits, illustrated  by  examples.  Diagrams  on  a  large  scale  should  be  sijspended  before 
the  class,  and  copied  by  each  pupil.  This  preliminary  work  is  required  to  save  the 
time  of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  and  to  make  the  study  of  color  further  on  an  intelli- 
gent application  of  principles,  and  not  a  series  of  melancholy  experiments.  This  work 
to  be  entirely  class- work,  the  same  for  all. 

EXAjrPLES  OF  COLOR. 

Examples  which  are  to  be  used  as  copies  by  pupils,  and  in  which  this  knowledge 
is  illustrated,  should  be  of  objects  with  pronounced  coloring;  such  as  fruits  or  flow- 
ers, or  any  subject  painted  from  nature,  with  or  without  backgrounds.     Individual 
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tastes  may  be  consulted  as  to  sulijeot ;  and  the  same  or  an  equal  amount  of  instruc- 
tion in  principles  and  practice  can  be  given  npon  the  drawing  of  a  human  figure  or 
head,  landscape  effects,  still  life,  or  animal  form. 

If  good  originalr  works  in  water-color  can  be  obtained  for  copies,  so  much  the  better; 
but  good  reproductions  of  the  best  works,  if  made  for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  are 
far  better  than  poorly  colored  or  wrongly  drawn  originals,  just  as  a  good  cast  of  the 
Apollo  would  be  better  than  the  original  figurehead  of  a  vessel,  and  a  line-engraving 
or  photograph  from  the  Sistine  Madonna  would  be  better  for  us  tlian  a  nondescript 
daub  of  undoubted  originality,  if  our  purpose  is  to  study  the  beautiful. 

COLOE  FBOM  XATUKAL  01SJECT3. 

Studies  from  na;ture  of  objects  which  arc  colored  naturally  follow  the  principles 
learnt  in  the  diagrams,  and  their  illustration  from  applied  examples.  Subjects  which 
do  not  change  either  in  form  or  color,  such  as  pottery-forms,  or  well-chosen  common 
objects  in  any  material,  should  be  the  first  exevciscs.  When  a  reasonable  amount  of 
expedition  has  been  acquired,  then  more  perishable  subjects,  such  as  fruits,  flowers,  or 
still  life,  may  be  attempted. 

Single  objects,  with  backgrounds  either  of  drapery  or  colored  tiles  or  wood-work, 
are  the  most  suitable  when  lessons  are  only  given  onre  a  week,  and  it  is  better  for 
several  pupils  to  study  from  the  same  subject,  for  reasons  before  explained.  It  is  to 
be  never  forgotten  that  the  works  produced  are  to  be  studies,  not  pictures ;  and  that 
the  exercises  in  drawing,  even  in  this  class,  are  to  be  on  the  plane  of  original  compo- 
sitions in  language,  or  solutions  of  mathematical  problems,  i.e.,  like  school-work  in 
other  subjects. 

Intelligent,  expressive  work  is  to  be  sought  for,  and  the  fullest  and  most  generous 
Instruction  imparted  ;  but  the  practice  of  finishing  highly  in  any  one  branch  of  draw- 
ing belongs  rather  to  the  education  of  the  specialist  or  professional  artist  than  to  the 
high-school  pupil,  and  it  should  not  therefore  be  attempted. 

HAUMOKT  AKD  COSTKAST  OF  COLOR. 

General  information  concerning  the  harmony  and  contrast  of  color  should  be  given 
at  every  exercise,  the  lesson  being  regarded  as  the  means  or  occasion  for  this  instruc- 
tion. Complementary  colors;  simultaneous,  successive,  and  mixed  contrasts;  use  of 
gold  in  ornament ;  ocular  spectrum ;  the  harmony  of  tints,  tones,  hues,  and  shades  ; 
how  color  becomes  perceptible  to  the  eye;  what  results  from  the  8epara.tion  of  the 
rays  of  light,  its  decomposition  and  recomposition ;  what  is  meant  by  the  absorption 
of  certain  rays  and  reflection  of  others;  the  difference  between  color  and  piginents 
used  in  painting ;  oolorsofthp  rainbow;  positionof  primaries.secondariesjandtertia- 
ries  in  nature ;  proportion  of  surface  which  they  cover  in  nature  ana  natural  eifects ; 
the  mental  impressions  made  by  positive  and  neutral  colors;  influence  of  violent 
contrasts  or  false  harmony  upon  the  eye, — information  on  all  these  points,  fortified  by 
examples  wliich  illustrate  them,  will  enable  the  teacher  to  assist  thoughtful  and  in- 
telligent pupils,  and  lead  others  to  think  and  become  so. 

APPLIED  DESIGN. 

4.  Applied  design. — In  this  class  good  examples  of  applied  design  should  be  placed 
before  the  pupils  in  the  form  of  manufactured  goods  ;  tlius,  sheets  of  lace,  paper  hang- 
.  ings,  cotton  prints,  specimens  of  carpet  patterns,  encaustic  tiles,  oilcloths,  porcelain, 
pottery,  or  glass  decoration — the  actual  objects  being  the  most  suitable  for  the  in- 
struction of  older  pupils,  who  are  expected  to  produce  designs  in  color.  Illustrated 
catalogues  of  the  great  international  exhibitions  are  suggestive  material  also,  with 
which  to  teach  design.  Each  high  school  should  have  a  small  collection  of  objbots 
and  examples  in  which  the  purest  taste  and  ripest  skill  in  design  are  displayed,  as 
well  as  a  library  of  illustrated  books.  Two  or  four  designs  in  a  year  should  be  ex- 
pected from  each  pupil — the  full  size  of  the  objects,  or  the  full  size  of  the  unit  of  repe- 
tition, if  the  design  should  be  for  carpets,  wall-papers,  &c.  Designs  for  lace,  jewelry, 
or  subjects  in  which  the  work  may  be  fine  or  delicate,  are  best  expressed  by  solid  color 
on  dark  backgrounds.  As  in  all  previous  classes,  the  resources  of  design  are  the 
materials  to  be  found  in  nature,  and  the  type-forms  of  good  historical  ornament,  the 
element  of  color  being  added.  Avoid  over-elaboration,  pictorial  effects,  the  direct 
imitation  of  nature,  or  redundancy  of  details.  Teachers  should  study  the  treatment 
and  employment  of  ornament  in  Greek,  early  Gothic,  and  some  periods  of  the  Renais- 
sance work.  Few  pupils  can  be  expected  to  display  great  originality  in  design  any 
more  than  in  other  branches  of  education.  Bnt  all  will  show  some,  if  the  opportunity 
be  given  to  them,  accompanied  with  sound  instruction  in  principles  and  judicious 
encouragement.  In  colored  designs,  avoid  brilliant  colors ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  tertia- 
ries  with  their  tones  and  shadea.will  be  bestibr  floor-decoration,  the  secondaries  with 
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self-tints  and  small  features  in  gold  for  wall-designs,  with  tints  of  the  primaries  for_ 
ceiling-decoration,  relieved  by  tones  of  the  neutrals.  Bright  colors  should  oply  be 
used  in  small  quantities,  if  repose  be  sought  for. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Teachers  of  drawing  in  high  schools,  whether  special  instructors  or  the  regular 
teachers,  should  realize  that  drawing,  like  every  other  subject  of  an  elementary  and 
general  educatiou,  should  be  taught  in  class.  The  subject,  when  advanced  from  the 
grammar  to  the  high  school,  has  not  changed  its  nature  or  its  methods,  only  its  place 
and  materials  for  study,  and  widened  its  range.  The  use  of  the  blackboard  to  illus- 
trate principles  and  methods  of  work,  and  examples  of  form,  is  indispensable  to  good 
teaching  of  classes  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools ;  and  the  use  of  diagrams  on 
paper,  to  illustrate  light  and  shade  and  color,  for  the  instruction  of  high-school 
classes,  will  be  found  equally  indispensable  to  good  teaching  in  the  high  schools. 
This  involves  on  the  part  of  the  special  and  regular  teachers  a  familiarity  and  skill 
with  the  use  of  the  crayon  and  brush,  which  may  not  be  usual,  but  is  certainly  neces- 
sary, and  can  be  acquired  as  surely  as  the  use  of  the  chalk  on  blackboard  has  been 
already  learnt  by  the  majority  of  teachers.  Special  instructors  in  the  public  schools 
have  the  responsibility  of  setting  an  example  in  this  matter  to  the  regular  teachers, 
and  of  showing  them  that  souhd  knowledge  of  a  subject  may  be  displayed  in  any 
vehicle  and  in  every  process.  Such  diagrams  in  light  and  shade  and  color,  as  have 
been  referred  to  in  this  high-school  course,  are  not  often  available ;  for  the  subject  in 
this  stage  of  its  development,  and  adapted  to  high  schools,  has  not  yet  been  com- 
monly taught.  It  devolves  upon  the'teachers,  therefore,  to  make  them  for  their 
classes  ;  and  they  will  teach  the  subjects  better  for  the  exercise. 

EXAMPLES  OF  GOOD  AKT  ES6EXTIAL. 

In  this  stage  of  the  study,  examples  of  a  high  class  placed  before  each  pupil  may 
he  as  necessary  for  economical  as  well  as  educational  reasous,  as  they  are  in  the  lon-er 
stages ;  but  such  examples,  Tvlthout  the  personal  and  vitalizing  influence  of  the 
teacher  drawing  before  his  pupils,  and  meeting  their  difficulties  by  his  example  and 
his  skill,  will  not  be  sufficient.  Working  without  good  examples  is  extravagant, 
and  wasteful  of  time  and  opportunities,  besides  being  indescribably  stupid;  relying 
upon  examples  ready  made,  without  the  life  which  comes  from  work  before  the  class 
and  the  result  of  personal  work  done  for  the  class,  is  worse.  The  true  way  is  to  make 
use  of  all  that  has  been  done  in  the  past  by  others  of  great  skill,  experience,  or 
knowledge,  as  material  with  which  to  help  our  individual  eSbrts  in  teaching,  but 
never  to  fall  back  upon  that  as  a  substitute  for  such  efforts.  Good  teachers,  whether 
young  or  old,  must  expect  to  speud  as  mui-h  time  out  of  school  in  thought  and  work 
for  their  classes  as  they  spend  in  school  with  their  classes,  and  success  of  the  highest 
order  canuot  be  purchased  at  any  cheaper  rate,  because  it  never  costs  less  to  obtain 
it.  That  this  is  understood  and  expected  is  shown  by  the  small  number  of  hours  per 
diem  that  school  is  kept  and  the  frequency  of  vacations  and  holidays.  Teachers 
must  work  out  of  school  as  well  as  pupils ;  lor  wi  hout  such  work  neitlier  can  attain 
self-reliance  in  work  or  economy  of  time  iu  school  hours ;  and  the  best  teachers  in- 
variably do  so. 

It  is  presumed  that  pupils  have  learnt  liowto  draw  in  the  schools  and  classes  below 
the  high-school  grade ;  aud  it  is  as  unreasonable  to  teach  elementary  drawing  in  its 
lowest  stages  in  the  high  school,  as  it  would  be  to  teach  reading  aud  writing  in  them. 
What  is  expected  to  be  done  here  is  to  apply  the  power  of  drawing  already  acquired 
to  the  study  of  higher  stages  of  the  same  subjects  on  the  high-school  plane,  which 
should  show  as  much  progress  in  drawing  as  advaucementin  othersubjects  of  general 
education.  This  involves  higher  attainments  by  teachers,  and  is,  as  a  rule,  recog- 
nized by  higher  emoluments  for  service.  Though  it  is  not  practicable  to  apply  this 
standard  at  once  in  schools  where  tbe  scholars  have  had  no  previous  preparation,  or 
the  teachers  no  opportunities  of  a  higher  education,  it  is  both  reasonable  and  prac- 
ticable to  do  so  where  this  has  been  or  is  the  case,  aud  where  special  teachers  are  em- 
ployed ;  always  supposing  that  proper  examples  for  study  are  furnished,  if  attain- 
able, and  a  suitable  class-room,  with  fittings  aud  lighting  adapted  for  art  study,  be 
provided  in  the  high  school. 

THE  NEED  AND  USEFULNESS  OF  SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

It  is  but  just  to  those  special  teachers  of  drawing,  who  have  done  much  towards 
bringing  about  the  possibility  of  such  a  scheme  as  this,  to  define  their  true  nosition 
in  a  public-school  system,  their  false  position  having  been  fully  described.  "(1)  For 
some  time  yet  the  highest  class  in  high  schools  must  lie  personally  taught  by  them. 
(2)  Their  final  work  in  public  schools  will  be  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  regular 
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teachers  in  all  classes  and  examination  of  the  pupils.  (3)  Normal  instruction  to 
teachers  so  long  as  it  is  necessary.  (4)  Teaching  the  evening- drawing  classes,  or 
schools  of  art,  as  they  will  be  eventually  called. 

In  such  legitimate  and  useful  work  there  is  a  wide  field,  every  large  city  requiring 
several  of  such  trained  teachers;  and  every  city  or  town  will  find  it  necessary, 
economical,  and  profitable  to  have  one  such  specialist  in  the  public  employment,  upon 
whom  it  can  rely  for  guidance  and  service.  Now  that  drawing  is  so  extensively 
taught  in  the  public  schools,  it  should  be  taught  well  and  under  competent  super- 
vision, and  not  be  made  the  subject  of  experiment.  Then  schools  of  art  are  inevita- 
ble, and  such  schools  are  the  true  homes  of  the  special  teacher  of  drawing. 

EPITOME  OF  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR  ALL  GRADES. 

PKIJIARY  AND   IKTEBMEDIATB   SCHOOLS. 

[Two  lioura  per -week.    Four  lessons,  half  an  hour  each.    Pupils  draw  on  slates  and  blackboards; 

teachers,  on  blackboard.] 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Subjects  of  lessons. — (1)  Drawingfrom  blackboard  straight  lines  and  their  combina- 
tions. (2)  Drawing  from  dictation.  (3)  Drawing  from  memory,  (4)  Design,  or  in- 
ventive drawing.     One  lesson  in  each  division  every  week. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Card  copies  for,  eacli  pupil. 

Subjects  of  lessons. — (1)  Drawingfrom  blackboard  straight  lines  and  curves  in  com- 
bination. (2)  Drawing  from  dictation.  (3)  Drawiug  from  memory.  (4)  Design,  or 
inventive  drawing.     One  lesson  in  each  division  in  every  week. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

» 

Pupils  draio  onpaper  and  blackboard  ;  teacliers,  on  blacTcboard. 

Subjects  of  lessons. — f  1)  Free-hand  from  copies  of  straight-line  forms  during  first  half- 
year,  and  of  curved  forms  in  second  half-year.  (2)  Drawing  from  dictation.  (3) 
Drawing  from  memory.     (4)  Design,  or  inventive  drawing. 

All  the  classes  in  every  year. 

One-fourth  of  each  class  to  draw  the  exercises  on  the  blackboard  at  every  lesson, 
so  that  each  pupil  shall  draw  on  the  board  ouce  a  week. 

GEAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

fOne  hour  and  a  half  per  week.    Two  lessons,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  each.    Pupils  draw  on  paper 
and  blackboard ;  teachers,  on  blackboard.] 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Subjects  of  lessons. — (I)  Free-hand  from  copies.  (2)  Drawing  from  dictation.  (3) 
Drawing  from  memory.     (4)  Design,  or  inventive  drawing. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Subjects  of  lessons. — (1)  Free-hand  from  copies.  (2)  Drawing  from  dictation  and 
design,  or  inventive  drawing.  (3)  Memory  drawing.  (4)  Models  and  objects  from 
copies  and  objects. 

TmRD  YEAR. 

Subjects  of  lessons. — (1)  Free-hand  from  copies.     (2)  Dictation,  memory,  and  design. 

(3)  Model  and  object  drawing  from  copies  and  solids.  (4)  Plane  geometrical  drawing 
with  compasses. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Subjects  of  lessons. — (1)  Free-hand  from  copies.  (2)  Drawing  from  dictation,  mem- 
ory, and  design,  or  inventive  drawing.     (3)  Models  and  objects  from  copy  and  solid. 

(4)  Plane,  geometrical  drawing  with  compasses. 

FIFTH  YEAR. 

Subjects  of  lessons.— {1)  Free-hand  from  copies.  (2)  Dictation,  memory,  and  design 
or  inventive  drawing.  (3)  Models  and  objects  from  copy  and  solid.  (4)  Plane  gei" 
metrical  drawing  with  compasses. 
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8IXTR  YEAB. 

Subjects  of  lessons. — (1)  Free-hand  analysis  of  ornament  and  plant-form.  (2)  Ap- 
plied design  for  flat  surfaces.  (3)  Model  and  object  drawing  from-  solids.  (4)  Per- 
spective, parallel,  and  angular. 

AH  the  classes  in  every  year. 

Every  pupil  to  draw  upon  the  board  once  a  week,  to  develop  the  power  of  making 
drawings  on  a  large  scale  and  in  a  free  style.  Dictation,  memory,  model  from  object, 
and  designing  exercises,  are  suitable  for  the  blackboard  work. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

[Two  hoars  per  week.    Two  lessons,  one  hour  each.    Pupils  draw  on  paper  and  blackboard ;  teachers, 

on  blackboard  and  paper.] 

FIBST  TEAB. 

Subjects  of  lessons. — (1)  Perspective,  parallel,  and  angular.  (8)  Models  and  objects 
shaded  with  (a)  point  and  (b)  stump  from  copies.  (3)  Free-hand  analysis  of  plant 
form  and  historical  ornament.     (4)  Applied  design. 

8EC0SD  YEAn, 

Subjects  of  lessons. — (1)  Perspective,  angular,  and  oblique.  (2)  Models  and  objects 
shaded  from  solid.  (3)  Free-hand  analysis  of  plant  form  and  historical  ornament. 
(4)  Applied  design. 

THIRD  TEAB. 

Subjects  of  lessons. — (1)  Historic  ornament,  in  monochrome  and  color,  from  the  cast 
and  examples.  (2)  Light  and  shade,  with  brush,  from  examples,  cast,  and  nature. 
(3)  Color  and  harmony  of  proportions  from  diagrams,  examples,  and  nature.  (4)  Ap- 
plied design. 

All  the  classes  in  every  year. 

Occasional  exercises  on  the  board  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  illustrate  principles, 
by  every  pupil,  should  form  a  regular  portion  of  tlie  practice  ;  and,  a,t  the  commence- 
ment of  every  new  process  of  work  or  subject  of  instruction,  the  main  points  or  new 
features  of  it  should  be  thoroughly  explained  and  illustrated  by  diagrams  on  the  board, 
both  by  teachers  and  pupils.  ' 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

USB  or  MECHANICAL  AIDS  AND  TESTS. 

The  pupil  has  to  be  taught  to  draw  by  the  unaided  hand,  and  also  by  help  of 
instruments  and  mechanicsS  tests.  How  much  must  depend  on  the  eye  and  hand 
alone,  and  how  these  may  be  legitimately  assisted  by  the  ruler  and  compasses,  and 
not  only  how,  but  when  and  where,  seem  to  be  a  perpetual  puzzle  to  teachers.  How 
and  how  much  may  a  r'nler  be  used  to  test  a  drawing  ?  is  often  asked.  This  must  to 
some  extent  be  a  matter  of  individual  judgment ;  but,  for  convenience,  I  have  stated 
below  the  manner  in  which  the  question  has  always  been  answered  by  me.  In  free- 
hand and  model  drawing,  a  line  must  always  be  first  drawn  by  the  free-hand  alone 
before  its  length  or  direction  can  be  tested.  Then  both  these  features  may  be  tested 
by  the  ruler  and  measure;  but  corrections  must  invariably  be  made  by  the  hand 
alone  in  sketching  as  well  as  in  finishing. 

So  in  the  same  way  the  symmetry  of  a  symmetrical  object  may  be  tested  whilst  the 
drawing  is  in  the  sketch  condition ;  but  measurements  must  never  be  taken  from  the 
ruler,  nor  must  a  straight  line  ever  be  ruled  in  free-hand  or  model  drawino-. 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  best  rules  for  the  practice  of  drawing,  and  The  proper 
use  of  mohanical  aids,  the  following  regulations  applying  to  all  classes  and  subjects 
are  stated : 

1.  Where  necessary.— In  geometrical  and  perspective  drawing  by  instruments, 
and  in  the  practice  of  designing,  all  assistance  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  rulers, 
compasses,  and  tracing  paper,  is  to  be  allowed,  and  in  drawing  from  memory  or  dic- 
tation of  these  subjects  also. 

2.  Where  optional.— In  drawing  from  dictation  and  memory  of  free-hand  exercises 
mechanical  aids  may  be  sometimes  permitted,  and  in  other  exercises  wholly  disal- 
lowed, according  to  the  option  and  judgment  of  the  teacher ;  but  practice  in  both 
manners  is  better  than  in  one  only. 
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3.  Whbkb  forbidden. — In  free-handdrawing  of  objects  or  ornament,  from  the  copy 
or  solid  no  mechanical  aids  are  permissible,  the  exercises  being  tests  of  the  observa- 
tion and  manual  skill  of  the  pupils,  unassisted,  save  by  the  verbal  criticisms  and 
tests  applied  by  the  teacher.  Neither  ruling  nor  measuring  is  to  be  permitted.  The 
teacher  will,  however,  explain  the  means  TOereby  the  accuracy  of  drawing  may  be 
-tested  and  corrected  whilst  in  the  sketch  condition,  such  as  by  the  convergence  of 
retreating  parallel  lines  in  model  drawing,  or  the  test  of  direction  of  lines,  symmetry 
of  forms,  and  proportion  of  parts  in  fcrnament  before  the  sketch  is  made  into  a  fin- 
ished drawing. 

These  regulations  are  biased  upon  the  best  experience  of  those  who  employ  draw- 
ing and  designing  for  practical  purposes,  whether  in  fine  or  industrial  art,  and  will 
render  a  simple  and  clear  answer  to  the  teacher's  question  of,  "When  and  how  may 
mechanical  assistance  be  rightly  employed  in  teaching  drawing?"         , 

ELEMENTARY  AND  APPLIED  DESIGN. 

Some  of  the  suggestions  made  concerning  the  first  steps  in  design  are  epitomized, 
and  placed  together  here,  for  the  convenience  of  teachers  and  for  reference. 

ELBMBKTABY  DESIGN DESIGKING  IN  THE  THEEB  GRADES  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Primary. — In  the  primary  schools  the  exercise  is  to  learn  names,  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  repetition  and  symmetry. 

Grammar. — In  the  graminar  schools,  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  the  arrangement 
of  forms,  either  from  nature  or  historical  ornament,  and  take  the  first  steps  in  ap- 
plied design. 

High. — In  the  high  schools,  to  exercise  the  arranging  power  acquired  in  the  gram- 
mar schools  by  elementary  design  to  applied  design,  i.  e.,  to  ornament  some  object  of 
use.  ■  1 

1.  Primary. — Learn  names  and  processes. 

2.  Grammar. — Learn  to  arrange. 

3.  High. — Learn  to  design  for  useful  purposes. 

SIMPLICITY  OF  ABKAKGEMBIIT. 

One  of  the  greatest  faults  in  the  practice  of  elementary  designing  is  over  elabora- 
tion. 

The  forms  used  must  not  be  too  small  in  proportion  to  the  ground  to  be  covered, 
because  this  leads  to  confusion  and  loss  of  character  in  the  design.  There  is  mucu 
more  beauty  In  the  simple  arrangement  of  good,  well  drawn  forms,  having  a  Idrge 
proportion  to  the  surface  which  has  to  be  covered  than  in  a  profusion  of  complicated 
detail  on  a  small  scale. 

The  uncovered  ground  within  a  geometric  form  should  never  be  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole  surface,  the  ornament  occupying  the  ;remaining  two-thirds. 

Half-tint  may  be  employed  to  distinguish  the  ornament  from  its  background. 
Either  the  background  may  be  tinted,  or  the  ornament.  Whichever  covers  the  least 
surface  should  be  in  half-tint. 

When  there  is  more  half-tint  than  white  surface,,  the  design  is  likely  to  appear 
heavy.    The  half-tint  should  be  lighter  than  the  outlining  of  the  design. 

Stems  should  be  kept  partly  behind  leaves  and  flowers,  not  appearing  uninterrupt- 
edly at  too  great  length,  or  they  will  appear  obtrusive. 

STEFS  IN  FEOGBBSSIVE  OHDBB  IN  MAKING  AN  ELBMENIABY  DESIGN. 

1.  Select  the  geometric  form  or  combined  forms  to  be  filled,  and  determine  whether 
the  tendency  of  its  axis  is  to  be  in  a  vertical  or  a  horizontal  direction,  or  the  treat- 
ment to  be  in  a  rosette  form. 

2.  Select  the  subject  of  the  proposed  design,  whether  it  is  to  be  a  plant  form  or  an 
ornamental  detail. 

3.  If  the  first,  ascertain  the  principle  of  growth,  whether  opposite  or  alternate;  i. 
■e.,  whether  leaves  spring  from  the  stem  in  pairs  opposite  to  one  another,  or  singly  on 
alternate  sides  of  the  stem,  and  whether  the  flowers  grow  singly  or  in  clusters. 

4.  Analyze  the  plant ;  remark  the  character  of  the  leaf.  Draw  front  views  and  side 
views  of  leaves  and  flowers,  to  use  as  material  for  the  design. 

5.  If  a  detail  of  ornament  be  selected,  notice  how  it  has  been  used  in  connection 
with  other  forms. 

6.  Draw  by  free-hand  the  unit  of  design.  Trace  it,  and  repeat  it  as  often  as  is  re- 
quired.   Line  in  or  finish  with  an  even,  distinct  line. 

FBINCIFLEB  OF  BLEMENTABZ  DB8IQN. 

1.  Elementary  designing  is  an  exercise  in  arranging  given  forms,  derived  either 
from  nature  or  historical  ornament,  in  new  and  original  combinations. 
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■2.  The  selected  forms,  if  natural,  may  be  either  parts  of  a  plant  or  an  entire  plant; 
namely,  the  leaves  only,  or  the  leaves,  flowers,  bnds,  and  stem,  with  both  front  and 
side  views  of  leaves  and  flowers  combined.  If  ornamental,  the  given  form  may  be  a 
detail  of  some  historical  style ;  as,  the  Greek  anthemion,  the  Egyptian  lotus,  or  the 
Boman  acanthus. 

3.  If  the  form  be  natural  (as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  passion  flower),  the  propor- 
tional size  and  number  of  the  leaves  to  the  flower  should  be  preserved  as  far  as  possi- 
ble ;  if  both  leaves  and  flowers  are  used,  the  general  growth  of  the  plant  should  be 
followed. 

4.  Plant  forms  should  not  be  copied  in  all  their  minute  details  and  natural  irregu- 
larities when  used  in  ornamental  design,  but  be  conventionalized;  i.  e.,  the  general 
type  form  should  be  taken,  omitting  unimportant  details  or  accidental  peculiarities, 
and  retaining  only  the  broad  general  character  and  structural  arrangements  of  the 
plant.  • 

PROPOSITIONS  CONCERNING  DESIGN,    BY  OV?EN  JONES. 

1.  "  Beauty  of  form  is  produced  by  lines  growing  out  one  from  the  other  in  gradual 
undulations.  There  are  no  excrescences.  Nothing  could  be  removed,  and  leave  the 
design  equally  good  or  better." 

2.  "As  in  every  perfect  work  of  architecture  a  true  proportion  will  be  found  to 
reign  between  all  the  members  which  compose  it,  so  throughout  the  decorative  arts 
every  assemblage  of  forms  should  be  arranged  on  certain  definite  proportions.  The 
whole  and  each  particular  member  should  be  a  multiple  of  some  simple  unit." 

3.  "  Harmony  of  form  consists  in  the  proper  balancing  and  contrast  of  the  straight, 
the  angular,  and  the  curved." 

4.  "In  surface  decoration  all  lines  should  flow  out  of  a  parent  stem.  Every  orna- 
ment, however  distant,  should  be  traced  to  its  branch  and  root." 

5.  "All  junctions  of  curved  lines  with  curved,  or  of  curved  with  straight,  should 
be  tangential  to  each  other." 

6.  "Flowers  or  other  natural  objects  should  not  be  used  as  ornament ;  but  conven- 
tional representations  founded  upon  them,  suflSoiently  suggestive  to  convey  the  in- 
tended image  to  the  mind  without  destroying  the  unity  of  the  object  they  are  -em- 
ployed to  decorate.  [Note. — Universally  obeyed  in  the  best  periods  of  art ;  equally 
violated  when  art  declines.]" 

CERTIFICATES  FOR  TEACHING  DRAWING  AWARDED  UPON  EXAMINATION  TO  TEACHERS 
OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  FROM  THE  STATE  NORMAL  ART  SCHOOL  OF  MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 

Courses  of  lessons  and  lectures  are  given  to  teachers  at  the  school  in  Boston,  and 
can  be  given  in  any  locality  by  teachers  of  drawing  who  have  studied  in  it.  The 
sheets  of  drawings  can  be  prepared  and  the  examinations  passed  in  each  of  the  five 
normal  schools  of  the  State  by  arrangement  with  the  director  of  the  normal  art 
school.    The  examinations  are  held  annually,  in  the  month  of  June. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  THE  THIRD  GRADE  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  HIGH  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 
LIBT  OF  CBBTIFICATE  DRAWINGS  BEt^mBBD  FOB  PEBHISSION  TO  BE  EXAMINED. 

Instrumental  drawing. — (1)  A  sheet  of  geometrical  problems.  (2)  A  sheet  of  per- 
spective, including  parallel,  angular,  and  oblique  problems.  (3)  A  ^eet  of  machine 
drawing,  from  copies  or  lectures.  (4)  A  sheet  of  building  constrnotion,  &om  copies 
or  lectures. 

Free-hand  drawing. — (5)  Asheet  of  model  drawing,  in  outline,  from  the  object.  (6) 
A  sheet  of  two  model  drawings,  in  crayon  or  pencil,  shaded,  from  the  copy  and  object. 
(7)  A  sheet  of  two  model  drawings,  in  stump,  shaded  from  the  copy  and  oiject.  (8)  A 
sheet  of  two  model  drawings,  with  the  brush,  from  the  copy  and  object.  (9)  Asheet 
of  two  outline  drawings  from  natural  foliage  and  common  objects.  (10)  A  sheet  of 
design— one  elementary  and  one  applied.  (11)  A  sheet  of  botanicEU  analysis  of  a 
plant,  applied  in  design.     ( 12)  A  sheet  of  analysis  of  three  styles  of  historic  ornament. 

EXAMINATION  FOB  CBBTIFICATE. 

The  above  drawings  having  been  submitted  and  approved,  time  examinations  for 
the  completion  of  the  certificate  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  annual  session  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Perspective  practice;  one  hour.  (2)  Perspective  theory;  one  hour.  (3) 
Model  drawing,  shaded  from  solid ;  one  hour.  (4)  Harmony  of  color;  one  hour.  (5) 
Memory  drawing;  one  hour.  (6^  Historical  ornament;  one  hour.  (7)  Machine 
drawing;  one  hour.    (8)  Building  construction ;  one  hour. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  THE   SECOKD  GRADE,   FOR  TEACHERS  OF   GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
LIBT  OF  CEBTIFICATE  DBAWINGS  FOB  FEBKISSIOlf  TO  BE  EZAimnQ). 

Instrumental  DRAWIKG. — (1)  A  sheet  of  geometrical  problems.  (2)  Asheetof  per- 
spective problems,  parallel  and  angular.  (3)  A  sheet  of  blackboard  and  dictation 
"exercises  and  two  elementary  designs. 

Fkee-hand  DRAWING. — (4)  A  sheet  of  model  drawing,  in  outline,  from  solid.  (5)  A 
sheet  of  free-hand,  outline  of  ornament,  from  copy.  (6)  A  Sheet  of  botanical  analy- 
sis of  a  plant.  (7)  A  sheet  of  historical  ornament  in  outline.  (8)  Asheetof  two  ap- 
plied designs  for  flat  surfaces.  (9)  A  sheet  of  illustrations  for  teaching  drawing  in 
grammar  schools. 

EXAHIHATIOH  FOB  CEBTIFICATB. 

The  above  drawings  having  been  submitted  and  approved,  time  examination  for 
the  completion  of  the  certificate  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  annual  session  as  fol- 
lows :  (1)  Free-hand  drawing,  in  outline,  from  copy.  (2;  Free-hand  drawing  from  ob- 
jects. (3)  Memory  drawings  of  an  original  design.  (4)  Geometrical  drawing.  (5) 
Perspective  drawing.     (6)  Historical  ornament. 

Forty-five  minutes  given  for  each  subject. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  THE  FIRST  GRADE,  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  PRIMARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE 

SCHOOLS. 

LIST  OF  CESTIFICATE  HBATTIHGS  FOB  FEBUISSIOH  TO  BE  EXAHQIEn 

Instrumental  DRAWING. — (1)  A  sheet  of  geometrical  definitions,  plane  and  solid. 
(2)  A  sheet  of  blackboard  and  dictation  exercises  and  elementary  designs. 

Free-hand  drawing. — (3)  A  sheet  of  free-hand  outline  ornament  from  copy.  (4)  A 
sheet  of  model  drawing  from  solid.  (5)  A  sheet  of  illustrations  for  a  course  of  pri- 
mary school  exercises  for  teaching  drawing.  (6)  A  sheet  of  botanical  analysis  and 
historic  ornament. 

EXAMraATION  FOB  GEKTIFICATE. 

The  above  drawings  having  been  submitted  and  approved,  time  examinations  for 
the  completion  of  the  certificate  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  annual  session  as  fol- 
lows :  (1)  Free-hand  drawing,  in  outline,  fi;om  copy.  (2)  Free-hand  drawing  &om 
objects.  (3)  Memory  drawing  of  an  original  design.  (4)  Dictation  drawing.  (5) 
Geometrical  drawing.     (6)  Historical  ornament. 

Thirty  minutes  given  for  each  subject. 

m  ALL  THE  GBADEB. 

One  sheet  of  drawings  will  be  retained  by  the  school  from  each  set  of  those  pre- 
sented for  certificates  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades ;  and  this  sheet  is  to  be 
duplicated  by  the  student.  The  drawings  are  to  be  made  on  half  imperial  sheets  of 
paper,  or  mounted  on  that  size  (15  inches  by  13^  inches);  and  the  short  edge  of  the 
paper  is  to  be  uppermost.  Every  sheet  to  be  headed  and  numbered,  according  to 
grade,  number,  and  subject,  in  printed  characters,  signed  and  dated,  with  the  name 
of  the  school  where  the  teacher  is  employed.  Accepted  works  will  be  initialled  by 
the  director  of  the  normal  art  school  when  approved. 
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IV -THREE  LECTURES  TO  BOSTON  TEACHERS,  BY  WALTER 
SMITH,  DIRECTOR  OF  DRAWING,* 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  following  lectures  delivered  by  Professor  Smith,  while  "director 
of  drawing  in  Boston,"  to  the  teachers  of  each  of  the  three  several  grades 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  were  "printed  for  the  use  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  Massachusetts  State  Normal  Art  School." 

As  they  are  in  no  wise  limited  in  their  application  to  the  particular 
audiences  to  whom  they  were  first  addressed,  but  embody  direct  prac- 
tical instruction  to  teachers  by  the  highest  authority  on  this  topic,  and 
are  for  that  reason  of  great  value  to  all  who  propose  to  teach  elementary 
drawing,  either  in  public  or  private  schools,  I  desired  to  include  them 
in  the  appendix  to  this  report ;  this,  as  the  foot  note  shows,  the  author, 
who  holds  the  copyright,  and  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  art  depart- 
ment of  the  new  Technical  College  at  Bradford,  England,  kindly  permits:  t 


FIRST  LECTURE;  DRAWING  IN  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

[Addressed  to  teachers  of  primary  schools  only.    Delivered  in  1881,  in  the  hall  of  the  Girls'  High 

School.J 

Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins,  ctairman  of  the  meeting,  briefly  addressed  tte  teachers,  and  in 
closing  introduced  the  Director  of  Drawing,  who  spoke  as  follows : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Fellow-Teachers: 

It  is  now  ten  years  since  the  industrial  drawing  act  of  this  State  of  Massachusetts 
was  passed  by  the  legislature,  approved  by  the  governor,  and  became  law. 

By  it  the  educational  and  industrial  value  of  drawing  was  recognized.  The  place 
assigned  to  it  was  that  of  an  element  iu  general  education  on  the  plane  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic — not  an  optional,  but  areqnired  study,  and  to  instruction  in 
which  every  child  in  Massachusetts,  whether  to  the  manor  born  or  the  stranger  within 
her  gates,  has  an  inalienable  right. 

*" Lectures  upon  Drawing  iu  the  three  grades  of  Primary,  Grammar,  and  High 
Schools  of  the  City  of  Boston.  Addressed  to  the  teachers  of  the  several  grades,  by 
Walter  Smith,  Art  Master,  London,  England ;  Director  of-drawing  in  Boston,  1871  to 
1881 ;  Principal  of  the  Normal  Art  School  of  Massachusetts ;  and  State  Director  of 
Art  Education  in  Massachusetts.  Boston  :  Eand,  Avery  &  Co.,  Printers  to  the  Com- 
monwealth, 117  Franklin  street.     1882.     pp.  58." 

tHoLLiN  Close  Hall, 
Bolton,  near  Bradford,  Forkshire,  En&lani, 
Colonel  Clarke, 

Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  : 

March  14, 1884. 
My  Dear  Sir:  In  response  to  your  application,  I  hereby  give  yon  permission  to  re- 
issue my  three  lectures  on  drawing  to  the  Boston  teachers  as  part  of  your  report  on 
drawing  in  the  United  States. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

WALTER  SMITH, 
Art  Director  Technical  College,  Bradford,  Torkakire,  England. 
548 
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It  is  nearly  ten  years  since  the  city  of  Boston,  following  her  instincts  of  obedience 
to  the  law,  and  takilig  her  claimed  position  as  a  leader  in  the  van  of  edncational 
progress,  seriously  set  to  work  to  accomplish  what  this  law  required. 

What  has  been  done,  with  this  object  in  view,  by  city  and  by  State,  during  the 
past  ten  years,  is  not  altogether  unimportant  in  the  history  of  education  here ;  but  as 
both  you  and  I  have  taken  part  in  this  period  of  educational  development,  and  are 
therefore  familiar  with  its  features,  though  we  can  hardly  be  considered  judges  of  its 
character,  there  is  no  need  for  dwelling  at  length  upon  details  of  the  past. 

But  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  us,  remembering  the  purpose  for  which  we  are 
assembled  here  to-day,  if,  after  these  ten  years  of  our  joint  labors,  I  should  briefly 
summarize  some  of  the  purposes  we  have  kept  in  view  and  the  results  of  experience 
we  have  acquired. 

As  I  am  not  privileged  to  address  such  a  gathering  of  teachers  as  this  very  fre- 
quently in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  am  fully  aware  of  the  valuable  opportunity  placed 
at  my  disposal  now,  I  shall  economize  the  time  you  give  me  by  becoming  brevity  of 
introductory  remarks,  and  devote  myself  chiefly  to  the  task  of  making  practical  sug- 
gestions. 

I  see  before  me  in  this  audience  the  faces  of  many  who,  nearly  ten  years  ago,  com- 
menced with  me,  in  those  crowded  and  splendid  classes  in  Appleton  street,  the  prac- 
tical study  of  drawing,  and  of  some  who,  since  that  time,  have  passed  to  their  present 
positions  through  the  normal  school,  where  they  have  been  under  my  personal  in- 
struction. It  is  pleasant,  after  this  relationship,  to  address  yon  now  as  colleagues, 
and  to  bespeak  your  attention  and  patience  for  what  I  shall  have  to  say  on  that 
grounds 

You  know  that,  though  the  teaching  of  industrial  drawing  in  common  schools  was 
not  a  novelty  in  other  countries,  yet  ten  years  ago  it  was  regarded  here  as  being  in 
the  nature  of  an  experiment ;  and  besides  having  to  encounter  the  serious  dead 
weight  of  popular  ignorance  of  the  subject,  its  successful  teaching  involved  the 
qualification  of  all  the  public  school  teachers,  young  and  old,  by  practice  and  study 
In  a  new  subject,  to  give  the  Instruction  to  pupils  in  the  schools. 

Great  as  was  the  diffidence  many  teachers  felt  and  expressed  in  their  ability  to 
master  the  subject  and  to  teach  It,  of  their  willingness  to  learn  there  was  ample  evi- 
dence by  the  attendance  at  the  classes  established  for  their  instruction.  The  best 
proof  of  this  is,  that,  out  of  one  thousand  and  forty-five  teachers  employed  last  year 
in  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  only  five  had  never  attended  normal  instruction  in 
drawing ;  and,  out  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  schools,  there  were  only  three 
in  which  the  teachers  had  passed  no  personal  examination  in  drawing. 

Such  a  record  as  that  is  creditable  alike  to  the  city  which  has  provided  the  instruc- 
tion, and  to  the  teachers  who  have  attended  upon  It. 

Occasional  exhibitions  of  class  work,  produced  under  the  instruction  of  the  regular 
teachers,  by  the  pupils  of  the  schools,  and  their  exercises  at  the  annual  or  semian- 
nual examinations,  show  to  demonstration  that  the  personal  study  of  drawing  by  th^ 
teachers  has  borne  excellent  fruits,  and  that,  as  a  body,  however  various  by  compar- 
ison may  be  the  attainments  of  individuals,  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  Bos- 
ton can  teach  drawing  well. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  do  not  think  so,  and  this  modesty  is  very  becoming  and 
delightful ;  but  you  must  pardon  me  for  saying  that  you  are  not  always  the  best 
judges  of  your  own  work  in  every  department. 

Probably  every  teacher  here  present  has  one  or  more  pet  subjects  which  she  can 
teach  splendidly,  and,  by  comparison,  thinks  her  teaching  of  drawing  is  a  failure ; 
and  so,  perhaps,  of  some  other  subjects.  But  that  does  not  settle  the  question*  There 
is,  perhaps,  a  very  natural  and  human  danger  that  the  subjects  which  are  delightful 
to  the  teacher,  and  in  which  she  has  much  skill,  will  be  overtaught  to  the  pupils; 
and  that  is  as  much  to  be  regretted  as  that  there  should  be  any  subjects  in  which  the 
pupils  are  undertaught,  through  the  absence  of  confidence  in  her  own  abilities,  on 
the  teacher's  part.  Yet  I  will  assert  further  that  no  teacher,  to  whose  qualification 
to  give  instruction  in  the  schools  competent  and  impartial  authorities  have  borne  tes- 
timony, and  who,  on  strength  of  that  testimony,  has  tried  to  do  the  best  she  could  for 
her  pupils,  whatever  may  be  her  own  opinion  about  it — no  such  teacher  has  failed  of 
sucoesWn  teaching,  nor,  as  long  as  she  loves  her  work  and  does  her  duty,  can  she  ever 
fail. 

I  say  this,  not  from  any  desire  either  to  compliment  or  to  comfort  you,  but  because 
I  honestly  think  that  in  this  matter  I  am  better  able  to  judge  than  you  are,  from  the 
stand-p6int  of  a  specialist,  and  with  the  experience  of  a  laborious  lifetime  wholly  de- 
voted to  this  subject. 

There  is  another  reason  why  teachers  are  sometimes  suspicious  of  their  own  want 
of  success  in  teaching  drawing,  when  really  there  are  no  grounds  for  suspicion.  The 
work  to  be  done  in  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  in  order  to  be  successfully  and  eco- 
numically  done,  must  be  graded  for  the  three  grades  of  primary,  grammar,  and  high 
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Bchools;  and,  in  order  to  Tdo  progressive,  no  one  of  the  three  stages  will  tell  the  whole 
story,  or  he  complete  in  itself. 

Those  engaged  In  teaching  one  of  the  stages  are  not  always  sure  that  their  work  is 
the  best  for  that  stage ;  and  unless  they  are  familiar  with  the  subject  in  all  its  stages, 
and  see  the  relationship  of  one  to  the  other,  they  are  apt  to  consider  their  own  work 
incomplete. 

Yet  it  is  not  so  necessarily.  A  teacher  who  would  not  he  qualified  to  give  instmc- 
tion  in  drawing  in  bigh  schools  may  be  admirably  qualified  to  do  the  work  required 
in  the  primary  schools,  because  the  kind  of  work  needed  in  one  place  is  entirely  out 
of  place  in  the  other. 

To  be  able  to  judge  the  value  of  the  work  done  and  to  be  done  in  one  grade  of  school, 
accurately  and  impartially,  one  must  be  familiar  with  and  experienced  in  the  sub- 
ject and  the  processes  of  instruction  in  every  grade  of  school,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  school  life;  and  that  is  something  which  no  teacher,  teaching  only  in  one 
grade  of  the  schools,  and  in  but  one  class  of  that  grade,  can  ever  be  ex4)ected  to  ar- 
rive at. 

WORK  OF  THE  TEACHERS   COMMENDED. 

« 

If  it  had  not  been  my  experience  and  occupation  at  different  times  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  all  stages  of  the  subject  and  in  all  grades  of  schools,  from  the  lowest  primary 
class  to  the  graduating  class  of  a  normal  art  school,  I  should  not  presume  to  offer  you 
am  opinion  on  this  matter,  and  ask  you  to  accept  it  as  practical  and  trustworthy. 
But  having  patiently  gone  through  this  experience  as  a  teacher'  and  been  employed 
to  supervise  and  examine  the  work  of  other  teachers  in  all  these  subjects  and  grades, 
I  claim  to  be  able  to  form  a  competent  opinion  upon  the  work  now  being  done  in  the 
public  schools  of  this  city,  in  the  subject  of  drawing,  by  the  regular  teachers  of  all 
grades  of  schools ;  and  I  ask  you  therefore  to  accept  my  opinion  when  I  repeat  that 
in  every  grade  of  school  in  this  city  the  regular  teachers  are  now  eminently  success- 
ful in  teaching  the  subject  of  drawing.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  my  duty  to  state  this 
much,  and  to  do  it  very  deliberately,  before  proceeding  to  the  practical  part  of  my 
address)  both  because  you  are  entitled  to  it,  and  it  will  serve  to  explain  why  I  have 
been  asked  to  speak  to  you  to-day.  It  is  not  because  of  any  dissatisfaction  with  the 
work  done  in  primary  schools,  nor  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  any  change  in  sub- 
jects or  methods  of  instruction  in  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  inform  you  that  our 
progress  is  satisfactory,  and  to  bring  before  your  notice  suggestions  derived  from  ob- 
servation of  that  progress,  so  that  our  advancement  may  be  continuous,  and  our  ex- 
perience may  be  harvested. 

I  am  to  speak  more  especially  on  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  primary  schools 
during  the  present  half  year.  But  as  with  one  exception,  and  that  the  substitution 
of  blank  books  for  printed  books  in  classes  1  and  2,  there  is  no  change  or  alteration  of 
work  to  be  noticed,  my  suggestions  will  apply  to  the  future  as  well  as  to  the  present, 
and  as  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  third  year,  or  classes  1  and  2  of  primary  schools,  is 
but  a  repetition  on  paper  of  what  has  already  been  done  upon  slate's  in  the  first  and 
second  year,  or  classes  6,  5,  4,  and  3,  the  same  general  observations  will  apply  in  aU 
the  classes. 

THE   WORK  DEFINED. 

Let  us  then  see,  first  of  all,  what  is  the  nature  and  object  of  industrial  drawing  in 
the  public  schools,  and  afterwards  consider  the  part  and  stage  of  it  which  we  have 
to  provide  for  in  primary  schools. 

Drawing,  the  ability  first  to  see  and  then  to  express  visibly  the  form,  color,  and 
character  of  created  things,  and,  as  a  result  of  this  ability,  to  devise  and  display 
original  adaptations  or  arrangements  which  are  the  work  of  our  imaginations,  has  an 
educational  value  apart  from  its  industrial  or  commercial  value. 

It  teaches  us  to  see  things,  as  distinct  from  looking  at  them,  and  gives  ns  alangaage 
to  express  ourselves  in,  which  is  also  capable  of  being  made  the  test  of  true  vision. 
The  eye  and  the  hand,  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch,  are  together  equal  to  two-fifths 
of  the  soul's  means  of  communication  with  the  outer  world.  Their  trainiu"  and  dis- 
cipline, therefore,  is  not  an  unimportant  part  of  that  which  we  call  education an 

exercise  and  stimulation  of'  natural  human  faculties  which  require  and  awai*  devel- 
opment in  order  to  insure  happy  and  profitable  life. 

It  is  because  of  the  economic  value  in  practical  life  of  an  observant  and  sensitive 
eye,  and  the  usefulness  to  industry  of  that  which  is  called  a  skilled  hand,  together 
with  the  great  demand  for  skilled  labor  which  now  exists,  and  the  creativeness  and 
productiveness  which  that  skill  represents,  that  we  have  become  accustomed  to  speak 
of  the  drawing  we  teach  as  industrial  drawing,  chiefly  because  of  its  preeminent 
value  Ln  the  productive  industries.  But  we  might  as  well  speak  of  the  arithmetic 
we  teach  as  industrial  arithmetic,  to  ^uard  ourselves  from  the  suspicion  of  being  en- 
gaged in  the  education  of  mathematicians ;  or  describe  instruction  in  writing  as 
commercial  penmanship,  for  fear  the  writing  we  teach  may  be  used  by  an  author  or 
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BEAWING  IS  THE  SAME,  WHATEVER  ITS  APPLICATION. 

Drawiag  is  drawing,  for  whatever  use  it  may  be  employed  in  the  future ;  and  it  is 
because  its  educational  use  and  practical  value  apply  to  all,  that  we  justify  it  as  a 
common  element  in  practical  education  for  our  public  schools.  / 

It  may  help  the  mechanic  to  become  a  better  workman,  the  professional  man  to 
devise  or  understand  great  constructive  projects,  and  the  general  public  to  know  and 
appreciate  the  true  and  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art. 

But  whether  one,  or  neither,  or  all  of  these  happen,  is  the  concern  of  individuals 
the  work  we  have  to  do  is  to  make  it  possible  that  all  results  may  occur  which  can  be 
expected  to  arise  from  a  general  diffusion  of  the  common  language  of  art. 

Experience  has  proved  that  this  alone  can  be  done  by  systematically  teaching  the 
elements  and  grammar  of  this  language  in  the  same  way  and  by  the  same  means  as 
we  teach  other  branches  of  a  common  school  education,  giving  to  each  grade  of  school 
its  own  allotted  work,  and  waiting  patiently  in  this,  as  in  all  things,  for  the  harvest 
which  this  seed-time  may  bring  forth. 

There  is  one  phase  of  this  work  to  be  done  in  the  primary  schools,  and  that  is  by 
far  the  most  important  of  all,  for  it  affects  all  that  follows  it ;  another  kind  in  the 
gramn>ar  and  high  schools,  which  develops  the  seed  that  has  been  planted ;  and  lastly 
by  practical  life  in  the  workshop,  the  office,  or  the  world,  which  tests  all  this  work  as 
if  by  fire. 

THE  SPECIAl  WORK  OF  THE  PRIMABY  SCHOOLS. 

Our  share  of  this  work  in  the  primary  schools,  then ,  is  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  their 
further  and  future  practice  in  drawing  by  teaching  them  the  alphabet  and  vocabulary 
of  the  language  of  form,  and  to  accustom  them  to  speak  this  language  intelligently, 
whether  by  the  tongue  in  form  of  words,  or  by  the  hand  in  shape  of  drawings,  or  by 
both  name  and  shape  uttered  concurrently,  as  the  most  complete  illustration  of  accu- 
rate knowledge,  so  far  as  ideas  are  concerned ;  and  let  it  be  never  forgotten  that  ideas 
must  precede  skill.- 

To  secure  this  concurrent  use  of  word  language  and  form  language  by  the  pupils,  it 
would  be  profitable  that  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  time  devoted  to  drawing  in  primary 
schools  should  be  spent  by  the  pupils  in  drawing  upon  the  blackboard  answers  to  oral 
questions  put  by  the  teacher,  the  lips  of  the  pupils  being  sometimes  sealed.  Thus  the 
teacher  asks,  "What  is  a  square?"  and  the  answer,  not  a  word  being  uttered,  is  a 
drawing  on  blackboard  or  slate  by  each  pupil,  of  the  form,  or  a  family  likeness  of  the 
form,  of  a  square. 

Reversing  this  process,  suppose  the  teacher  to  become  temporarily  dumb,  and  the 
tongues  of  the  pupils  simultaneously  untied.  The  teacher  to  draw  on  the  blackboard 
a  succession  of  simple  forms,  and  the  pupils'  tasks  to  be  the  naming  of  them  as  fast  aa 
drawn. 

This  barter  and  interchange  of  the  thought  and  tbe  thing  is  education,  productive 
of,  though  of  infinitely  greater  importance  than,  what  is  called  manual  skill. 

CONSTANT  USE  OP  THE  BLACKBOARD  IN  ALL  TEACHING  RECOMMENDED. 

I  earnestly  commend  to  teachers  the  use  of  the  blackboard  and  of  drawing,  to  illus- 
trate every- subject  they  teach  in  primary  schools,  both  by  themselves  and  their 
pupils.  Its  value  is  altogether  Independent  of  artistic  work,  for  blackboard  illustra- 
tions can  never  be  anything  but  diagrams,  and  diagrams  may  teach  principles,  even 
when  they  are  exaggerations,  awakening  thought  and  fixing  ideas  which  are  the 
very  foundation  of  knowledge. 

It  has  been  said  that  ' '  the  blackboard  is  to  ieaehing  what  steam  is  to  transporta- 
tion." Believing  this  to  be  true,  and  having  witnessed  its  absolute  truth  in  the  matter 
of  drawing,  I  would  suggest  that  no  lesson  be  ever  given  in  this  subject  without  full 
and  generous  use  of  the  board  by  the  teacher  or  the  pupils,  or  by  both. 

In  order  to  accomplish  our  work  successfully,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  distinctly  in 
view  the  objects  we  are  striving  for,  and  appreciate  clearly  the  principles  to  be  ad- 
hered to  in  securing  them.  Details  of  class  management,  or  the  adaptation  of  means 
to  end,  or  the  meeting  of  special  difficulties  and  the  individual  failings  of  pupils,  is 
the  teacher's  own  work,  with  which  no  one  should  interfere,  and  about  which  little 
help  can  be  given.  But  in  the  statement  and  consideration  of  general  principles  and 
objects  to  be  secured,  we  may  be  of  use  to  one  another;  and  that  is  what  seems  tc 
me  to  be  now  the  most  valuable  use  of  our  time. 

WHAT  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  PUPILS   OUGHT  TO  KNOW  OP  DRAWING. 

Here,  then,  is  a  general  statement  of  what  should  be  .expected  from  pupils  in  pri- 
mary schools,  in  this  matter  of  drawing ;  therefore,  what  the  teachers  should  seek  to 
develop  and  secure : 

1.  A  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  and  vocabulary  of  simple  and  regular  form. 
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2.  The  power  to  draw  such  forms  readily  and  with  some  precision,  from  the  copy, 
from  oral  or  verbal  description,  and  from  memory,  and  to  be  able  to  test  the  accuracy 
of  their  work  by  mechanical  means. 

3.  To  be  able  to  analyze  to  some  extent  irregular  forms,  by  comparison  with  the 
regular,  and  to  draw  the  simpler  examples. 

4.  To  practise  the  arrangement  of  simple  forms  in  new  and  orderly  combinations. 
Without  at  present  going  into  details,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  so  mnch  from 

even  little  children,  always  supposing  that  they  are  made  interested  and  happy  in 
their  work,  that  the  standard  of  their  attainments  be  not  fixed  too  high,  that  infor- 
mation and  thought  be  looked  upon  as  the  main  things  to  be  imparted  and  devel- 
oped, and  that  manual  skill  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 

MANUAL   SKILL  NOT  ESSENTIAL. 

I  wish  to  make  this  statement  about  the  unimportance  of  manual  skill  in  .little 
children  as  emphatic  as  possible,  because  so  much  mischief  has  arisen  and  harm  done 
to  education  in  drawing  by  an  overestimate  of  its  importance.  Misled  by  this  phan- 
tom which  expects  fifty-year-old  skill  in  five-year-old  bodies,  and  finding  it  not, 
teachers  often  misjudge  their  own  excellent  work,  and  think  they  have  accomplished 
,  nothing.  This  is  a  serious  educational  mistake.  The  true  test  of  success  is  the 
awakening  of  interest  in  the  mind  of  the  child  about  the  forms  and  nature  of  the  ob- 
jects he  sees  around  him,  and  the  desire  to  express  that  interest  by  means  of  a  draw- 
ing, if  called  upon  to  show  what  he  knows  about  a  certain  object  named.  To  secure, 
this  resort  to  illustration  by  the  child  it  must  be  practised  by  the  teacher,  and  then 
comes  in  the  value  of  the  blackboard  and  drawing  as  an  agent.  It  is  not  wise  for  a 
teacher  to  say  that  she  is  not  skilled  enough  in  drawing  to  illustrate  on  the  board, 
for  that  is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  She  should  illustrate  on  the  board  in 
order  to  become  skilled  in  drawing,  if  she  is  not  so  already.  Do  not  refuse  to  go  into 
the  water  until  you  know  how  to  swim,  but  go  there  to  learn. 

In  the  schools  of  Quinoy  I  have  seen  both  teachers  and  pupils  drawing  on  the 
board  and  on  slates  illustrations  to  stories  and  object  lessons,  without  apparently 
waiting  to  consider  whether  they  could  draw  at  all,  or  that  drawing  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  business  in  hand ;  which  in  one  case  was  to  show  a  wagon  loaded  with 
hay,  drawn  by  four  horses,  the  driver,  whip  in  hand  and  holding  the  reins,  being  seated 
upon  the  load  of  hay.  The  boy  Who  drew  that  was  intensely  interested  and  happy  in 
his  work.  He  was-growing  all  the  time ;  he  was  left  to  himself,  and  not  worried  by 
superior  knowledge,  and  was  learning,  a  good  deal  faster  than  text-books  or  teachM 
could  have  taught  him,  how  to  settle  in  his  own  mind,  and  display  to  the  world,  the 
problem  of  "What  I  know  about  a  wagon  and  horses."  Memory  of  his  difficulties  in 
making  that  picture  was  going  to  make  him  look  at,  and  not  only  look  at  but  see,  a 
good  many  wagons  as  they  passed  him  in  the  streets,  or  appeared  in  illustrated  books 
or  pictures;  and  that  was  a» mental  result  and  good  education,  which  was  not  hin- 
dered by  a  certain  look  of  antiquity  about  his  wagon,  or  the  strong  family  likeness 
among  his  four  horses. 

So  let  me  urge  that  in  addition  to  the  work  in  drawing  stated  on  the  programme, 
and  occasionally  as  a  substitute  for  it,  teachers  should  kindle  a  love  and  enthusiasm 
in  their  classes  by  giving  the  pupils  full  scope  in  a  pictorial  direction,  and  on  favorite 
subjects  to  be  chosen  by  the  pupils  themselves. 

Let  me  remind  you,  also,  that  we  must  no  more  expect  uniformity  of  results  from 
the  instruction  of  a  class  of  various  pupils,  than  we  should  expect  to  find  an  agree- 
ment about  politics  or  religion  in  a  community  of  adults. 

HEREDITY. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  between  the  size  and  thickness  of  skulls  among 
children  as  well  as  among  grown-up  people,  and  as  much  difference  between  their 
antecedents  and  ancestors  for  a  few  hundreds  of  years.  You  cannot  breed  out  of 
people  in  a  year  or  two  what  it  has  taken  twenty  or  thirty  centuries  to  breed  into 
them. 

Slow  children  can  be  helped,  but  they  do  not  need  to  be  hurried;  for  it  is  often 
with  them,  as  in  mechanics,  that  what  is  lost  in  speed  is  gained  in  power,  and  that, 
if  the  speed  be  unnaturally  increased  in  emulation  of  a  lighter  kind  of  machine,  the 
tackling  may  give  way,  and  both  speed  and  power  be  destroyed. 

We  must  not  expect  great  improvement  to  occur  very  suddenly,  nor  is  it  a  healthy 
sign ;  for  gradual  and  rather  slow  growth,  in  which  is  assimilated  the  nourishment 
supplied,  makes  better  and  safer  progress.  You  cannot  extemporize  either  sound 
knowledge  or  cunning  skill;  there  is  no  specific,  nor  recipe,  nor  royal  road,  nor  short 
out,  by  which  you  can  abolish  the  influence  of  time  on  the  maturing  and  healthy  de- 
velopment of  a  human  faculty. 

Have  patience  with  your  pupils,  and  have  patience  with  yourselves  ;  for,  as  the 
beloved  Physician  said,  "in  your  patience  possess  ye  your  souls." 
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THE  LESSONS. 

You  know  that  upon  the  programme  there  are  to  he  given  four  exercises  every  week, 
and  in  the  following  order : 

1.  Enlarging  from  card  copies. 

2.  Reducing  from  copy  on  blackboard. 

3.  Drawing  geometric  definitions. 

4.  Dictation,  memory,  or  design. 

About  each  of  1  hese  exercises  I  propose  to  make  some  suggestions,  which  I  hope 
may  be  of  some  use  to  you,  illustrated'by  the  light  of  your  own  experience. 

1.  Enlarging  from,  card  copies,  and  the  simplest  examples. — Whether  drawing  upon 
slates  or  pai)er,  it  is  intended  that  the  pupils  should  make  as  large  drawings  as  the 
limits  of  their  spaces  to  draw  upon  will  allow.  Large  drawings  will  always  be  much 
more  improving  than  small  ones,  and  take  no  •longer  time  to  make,  whilst  they  are 
much  more  easily  corrected. 

Though  a  card  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  pupil,  thus  furnishing  the  idea 
of  what  is  to  be  done,  it  does  not  give  any  information  as  to  the  order  of  the  steps  to 
be  taken  in  doing  the  work.  The  whole  exercise,  therefore,  from  the  first  step  to  the 
last,  should  be  drawn  upon  a  large  scale  upon  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher,  as  a 
guide,  occasional  reference  only  being  made  to  the  cards. 

There  are  seventy  examples  on  the  first  series  and  fifty  on»the  second  series  of  cards ; 
and  each  teacher  should  select  from  them  only  such  subjects  as  her  pupils  can,  with- 
out hurry,  begin  and  finish  in  a  lesson.  For  this  reason,  it  is  stated  that  only  the 
simpler  copies  should  be  taken.  Other  examples  will  be  found  in  the  Manual,  with 
which  to  vary  the  lessons,  when  the  second  exercise  comes,  viz  : 

2.  Drawing  from  the  blackboard. — Here  also  may  be  used  such  examples  as  the  teacher 
may  find  useful,  either  from  the  cards  or  manual,  or  of  her  own  design,  or  selected 
from  any  other  source.  It  is  valuable  to  have  the  copy,  about  to  be  drawn,  placed 
already  on  the  board  in  its  completed  form,  before  commencing  the  lesson,  so  as  to 
show  very  clearly  to  all  what  is  going  to  be  done.  But,  in  drawing  it  before  the 
pupils  whilst  the  lesson  is  in  progress,  the  class  must  be  kept  together  as  much  as 
possible.  To  facilitate  this,  and  to  show  the  steps  to  be  taken,  it  is  useful  also  to 
have  the  diagram  illustrated  by  three  or  four  stages,  beginning  with  the  position  and 
division  of  the  first  line.  As  that  is  done,  upon  slates  or  paper,  the  first  stage  to  be 
erased  from  the  board,  and  the  second  be  begun ;  and  so  on  until,  the  whole  of  the 
form  being  sketched,  the  work  is  to  be  completed  from  the  finished  example. 

How  much  correction  of  the  pupil's  work  is  advisable?  1  am  often  asked.  About 
that  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule.  It  is  well  to  correct  one  imperfection  in  the  work 
of  each  pupil,  if  it  shonld  be  apparent,  but  not  more  than  one;  and  very  ofteii  it  is 
well  not  to  make  any  corrections  at  all  on  the  exercise,  but  be  content  with  directing 
the  attention  of  the  pupil  to  an  obvious  error,  and  say  nothing  about  other  imperfec- 
tions. Thus  recognize  the  principle  that  imperfect  work  is  the  consequence  of  im- 
perfect thought,  and,  where  you  find  that  to  be  displayed,  try  to  correct  the  imperfect 
thought  in  the  child's  mind,  and  the  corrected  thought  will  then  dispose  of  the  in- 
correct work.  Never  be  troubled  about  alwayssetting  right  with  your  own  hand  the 
untrue  drawing  on  slate  or  paper,  for  that  is  only  a  symptom  of  the  disease.  Strike 
at  the  root  of  the  disease  in  the  thought  system,  for  thus  only  can  it  be  cured.  This 
of  course  cannot  be  done  by  one  effort,  either  of  teacher  or  pupil ;  but  it  makes  a  good 
deal  of  difference  whether,  by  your  method  of  teaching,  the  pupil  is  learning  to  draw, 
or  only  to  make  drawings;  just  as,  in  learning  a  modern  language,  we  want  to  learn  to 
speak,  rather  than  to  make  certain  speeches. 

Though  I  begin  to  despair  of  ever  being  understood  on  the  question  of  where  ruling 
and  measuring  and  mechanical  tests  are  permissible,  and  where  objectionable,  I  shall 
continue  to  struggle  with  the  subject. 

There  is  a  proper  place  and  a  right  time  for  both  mechanical  and  free-hand  work  in 
drawing.  Sometimes  it  is  better  that  they  should  be  quite  distinct,  and  sometimes 
and  on  some  subjects  both  may  be  employed  in  the  same  exercise.  In  the  primary 
schools  I  would  make  this  distinction.  For  the  free-hand  work,  in  which  there  should 
be  no  ruling  nor  measuring,  the  first  two  exercises  in  each  week,  viz,  drawing  from 
the  cards  and  blackboard,  and  drawing  from  the  blackboard  alone. 

In  drawing  from  dictation  and  memory,  it  may  be  left  to  the  teacher's  option  whether 
all  shall  be  done  by  free-hand  alone,  or  by  ruling  and  measuring  alone,  when  the  sub- 
ject is  composed  of  straight  lines ;  or  partly  ruled,  as,  for  instance,  the  construction 
lines,  and  partly  drawn  by  free-hand,  such  as  the  curves. 

In  these  exercises  the  whole  class  should  work  in  one  way,  and  the  teacher  decide 
which  way,  so  as  not  to  have  some  pupils  ruling  and  measuring,  and  some  drawing 
wholly  by  free-hand. 

The  same  option  of  the  teacher  may  be  extended  to  drawing  of  geometric  definitions, 
and  in  the  designing  or  arranging  exercises  all  the  mechanical  means  may  be  em- 
ployed which  are  available,  or  that  the  pupils  can  use.    It  will  simplify  matters, 
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therefore,  if  we  say  that,  for  one-half  of  the  work,  viz,  the  first  two  exercises  in  each 
week,  as  stated  on  the  programme,  ruling  and  measuring  are  prohibited,  and  for  the 
third  and  fourth,  or  all  the  rest,  it  is  optional  with  the  teacher  how  the  work  shall 
be  done,  with  a  recommendation  towards  variety. 
The  next  exercise  calling  for  some  remark  is — 

3.  Drawing  geometric  deflnitione. — These  exercises,  which  may  he  given  either  by 
the  pupils  copying  blackboard  illustrations,  or  from  dictation,  are  of  considerable  im- 
portance, because  they  economize  time  in  teaching  and  learning  the  other  subjects, 
and  are  a  definite  contribution  to  that  alphabet  and  vocabulary  of  the  language  of 
form,  which  1  have  described  as  being  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  teaching  draw- 
ing in  the  primary  schools. 

If  these  illustrations  to  the  definitions  be  grouped  together  in  the  exercises,  so  that 
the  distinct  ftea'tures  of  each  may  be  made  the  more  obvious  by  comparison  with  the 
rest,  they  may  thus  be  taught  quickly,  and  are  not  without  interest. 

Thus  beginning  with 

LINES. 

First  illustration :  A  right  line. 
Second  illustration :  A  right  line  vertical. 
Third  illustration  :  A  right  line  horizontal. 
Fourth  illustration :  Two  lines  parallel. 

ANGLES. 

First  example :  Any  angle. 

Secoudrexample :  A  right  angle. 

Third  example :  An  obtuse  aogle. 

Fourth  example:  An  acute  angle. 

So  with  triangles,  four-sided  figures,  polygons,  and  the  circle ;  and  so  on,  with  lines 
dividing  figures,  as  diameters  and  diagonals,  and  thus  explain,  by  drawing  and  hav- 
ing them  drawu,  all  the  terms  and  expressions  and  names  which  are  made  use  of  in 
teaching  drawing. 

Theseare  not  exercises  to  be  dwelt  upon  for  a  long  time,  because  of  their  interest, 
but  should  be  practised  as  often  as  once  a  week,  because  of  their  use.  They  are  spe- 
cially adapted  for  the  pupils  to  practise  upon  the  blackboard  with  chalk,  and  on  a 
large  scale,  either  from  dictation  or  memory. 

If,  after  drawing  rectangles,  the  pupils  be  allowed  to  convert  them  into  houses, 
showing  doors,  windows,  and  chimneys,  there  will  be  some  fun  in  the  work;  or  they 
might  be  allowed  to  follow  M.  Eegamey's  illustration  of  the  geometric  basis  of  art, 
by  transforming  any  regular  or  irregular  geometric  shape  into  the  likeness  of  any  ani- 
mal or  natural  fo!rni  to  which  it  is  most  like. 

4.  Linear  diaigning — memory  and  dictation. — The  last  exercise  in  each  week  is  to  be 
either  in  designing,  memory  drawing,  or  drawing  from  dictation,  in  sequence,  every 
third  week,  so  that  one  exercise  of  each  kind  shall  come  every  three  weeks. 

Of  the  exercises  in  dictation  and  from  memory  there  is  hardly  need  to  say  much,  for 
teachers  have  had  sufficient  experience  in  both  processes  to  know  how  much  can 
be  done  by  their  pupils,  how  the  subjects  are  to  be  handled,  and  what  is. to  be  sought 
for  in  either. 

There  is  one  feature  of  teaching  a  class  to  draw  from  dictation  which  seems  to  me 
valuable,  viz.  that  it  enforces  attention  and  thus  helps  to  form  the  habit.  The 
words  in  which  the  exercise  is  dictated  should  be  composed  and  written  by  the 
teacher,  so  as  to  be  certain  that  the  forms  to  be  drawn  are  fully  described  in  the 
clearest  language  and  in  the  fewest  words,  and  when  the  lesson  is  given  be  read  to 
theclass.  Fuller  oral  description  should  also  be  given  in  support  of  this;  butit  is  not 
wise  to  trust  wholly  to  the  suggestions  qf  the  moment  for  words  or  language  of  so 
great  importance  and  consequence  as  those  used  in  dictating  a  drawing  lesson. 

In  primary  schools,  only  examples  containing  straight  lines  and  simple  curves — or 
of  compound  curves,  such  as  the  ogee,  made  of  two  simple  curves — should  be  given 
for  dictation. 

The  work  under  the  name  designing  would  be  more  properly  described  as  arrang- 
ing, and  I  have  already  referred  to  it  as  "  practising  the  arrangement  of  simple  forms 
in  new  and  orderly  combinations,"  and  also  as  "learning  to  arrange."  Much  of  this 
must  needs  be  done  under  the  detailed  direction  of  the  teacher,  who  should  decide 
upon  both  the  form  to  be  filled  and  the  detail  which  is  to  be  used  in  filling  it. 

Again,  the  inclosing  form  having  been  given,  and  divided  into  equal  parts,  it  may 
be  left  entirely  to  the  pupil  to  draw  whatever  may  suggest  itself  to  him  in  one  di- 
vision; the  only  condition  being  that  whatever  is  placed  in  one  shall  be  repeated  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  all  the  others.  It  is  amatter  of  little  consequence  what  the  unit  of 
repetition  is,  for  the  real  object  of  the  exercise  is  to  practise  orderly  arrangement 
more  than  to  make  an  original  design. 

On  a  broad  average,  however,  you  will  get  rather  more  startling  originality  from 
an  average  class  than  you  know  what  to  do  with. 
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The  kindergarten  process  of  arranging  colored  e*iokg  to  form  patterns  is  much  the 
same  as  the  designing  to  he  followed  in  primary  schools — to  give  an  outlet  for  inge- 
nuity and  love  of  change  and  the  creativeuess  which  we  all  have,  hut  never  so  strongly 
as  children  have  it. 

Avoid  giving  much  instruction  ahout  design.  Let  the  children  do  as  well  or  as 
hadly  as  they  like,  and  let  them  make  their  little  attempts  on  slates  first,  even  when 
they  may  have  to  draw  their  finished  work  on  paper,  so  as  to  give  them  perfect  free- 
dom to  experiment,  to  change  their  minds,  to  ohliterate  and  hegin  over  again,  and 
wrestle  with  their  suhjects  and  with  themselves. 

I  regard  this  exercise  more  as  an  amusement  or  recreation  than  anything  else ;  hut 
it  is  a  constructive  one,  and  will  help  to  counteract  to  some  extent  that  other  recre- 
ation which  comes  hetter  under  the  head  of  destructiveness  or  disarrangement,  which 
children  sometimes  patronize. 

In  classes  1  and  2  the  work  for  the  present  half-year  is  to  be  in  blank  books  instead 
of  in  printed  books,  in  this  matter  reverting  back  to  our  practice  previous  to  last 
year. 

A  clause  in  the  recently  issued  plan  of  instruction  modifies  a  paragraph  in  the  di- 
rections printed  on  the  cover  of  the  blank  book.  This  paragraph  says  that  the  blank 
book  of  twenty  pages  is  intended  for  forty  exercises  ;  but  considering  that  there  will  i 
necessarily  be  some  time  required  for  arranging  the  exercises  on  the  pages,  when 
guide  lines  and  points  are  not  given,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  leave  for  each 
individual  teacher's  decision  whether  one  exercise  or  two  shall  be  worked  on  each 
page  of  the  books. 

if  only  one  exercise  be  drawn  on  a  page,  that  will  give  an  average  of  three  lessons 
to  each  exercise,  which  will  be  ample  time. 

Let  me  recommend  also,  that  one-fourth  of  the  time  devoted  to  drawing,  even  in 
the  fijst  and  second  classes,  should  he  spent  at  the  blackboard  by  every  pupil. 

Also,  that  the  diagrams  drawn  upon  the  board  by  the  teachers  for  the  free-hand  ex- 
ercises should  be  on  a  large  scale,  with  a  central  line  of  2  feet  6  inches  or  a  yard  in 
length,  so  that  all  the  pupils  may  see  the  example  clearly. 

You  will  find  in  the  manual,  and  upon  the  cards,  a  choice  of  examples  for  copies, 
with  the  exception  of  dictation  exercises ;  and  these,  it  is  considered,  are  best  left  to 
the  skill  of  the  teacher. 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  drawing  committee  to  suggest  a  course  of  examples  upon 
the  adopted  programme,  selected  from  the  manual,  in  order  that  those  who  may  find 
it  difficult  to  determine  which  examples  are  best  may  be  assisted  in  their  choice. 

These  have  been  drawn  in  a  book,  proportioned  in  size  to  the  blank  hook,  and  oc- 
curring in  regular  sequence. 

In  this  book  two  exercises  are  drawn  on  a  page,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
may  wish,  or  whose  classes  are  able,  to  draw  as  many ;  but  where,  on  the  contrary, 
only  one  exercise  is  drawn,  then  I  would  recommend  that  tbe  first  half  of  this  book 
be  used  to  fill  the  blank  book. 

In  conclusion,  I  now  desire  to  remind  you  that  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  do  as 
much  for  this  subject  in  primary  schools  as  is' done  for  other  subjects ;  that  we  ought 
not  to  try  to  do  more,  and  should  be  content  with  no  less. 

In  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  we  are  doing  as  much,  though  we  are  open  to 
as  much  overhauling  in  this  subject,  as  in  others.  There  may  be  lacking  some  en- 
thusiasm in  our  manner  and  methods  of  handling  tbe  subject ;  and  I  am  prepared  for 
such  a  criticism,  for  it  has  often  been  seriously  objected,  in  the  past,  that  we  have 
thought  too  much  about  it  as  a  subject  of  instruction,  whilst  it  was  yet  a  compara- 
tive novelty. 

As  this  novelty  wears  off  let  us  hope  that  we  shall  gain  in  maturity  what  we  lose  in 
excitement,  and  that  those  who  come  after  us  may  be  benefited  by  our  pioneer  ex- 
perience. 

They  may  improve  upon  what  we  have  done,  and  they  ought  to  do  so,  to  repay  us 
for  what  we  have  done  for  them ;  but  no  future  generation  either  of  teachers  or  of 
the  public,  on  this  continent,  can  ever  rob  us  of  this  historical  achievement,  that  we 
have  for  the  first  time  demonstrated  to  an  unbelieving  generation,  that  all  human 
creatures  are  as  much  bom  artists,  as  that  they  are  horn  to  be  inheritors  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.    Education  and  religion  are  responsible  for  the  rest. 
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It  is  pleasant,  after  nearly  ten  years  of  co-operation,  to  meet  upon  a  plane  on  whioh 
there  is  no  need  to  discuss  the  question  whether  it  is  possible  that  all  children  can 
learn  to  draw,  or  whether  the  regular  teachers  of  the  public  schools  can  both  learn 
and  teach  the  subject.  We  have  established  the  affirmative  of  those  propositions  long 
since,  and  in  the  teeth  of  a  hostile  and  unbelieving  generation ;  which,  however,  has 
been  so  far  not  indifferent  to  our  progress,  that  it  has  graciously  humored  us  whilst 
we  have  been  trying  the  experiment. 

And,  in  consequence,  we  are  here  to-day  to  consider  the  next  step  in  advance,  which 
is,  how  best  to  teach  the  subject," conserving  the  progress  made,  and  under  circum- 
stances which  win  test  that  progress. 

It  is  also  true  that  much  has  been  done  during  the  past  decade  to  set  people  think- 
ing about  the  practical  value  of  drawing  in  education  and  in  industry,  and  to  attract 
the  interested  attention  of  sound  and  skilful  educators  in  the  subject ;  yet  it  may  with 
equal  truth  be  said,  that  we  have  hardly  yet  touched  the  hem  of  the  garment  of  this 
subject  economically,  whilst  educationally  our  feet  are  scarcely  upon  the  threshold 
of  its  temple. 

Sternly  practical  people  and  nations  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  economic  value 
in  labor  and  life  of  an  element  not  controlled  by  mere  force,  but  controlling  and  di- 
recting it ;  and  are  calling  upon  their  educators  to  provide  for  and  produce  that  ele- 
ment, and  set  it  at  work,  much  as  the  prophets  of  old  called  upon  their  gods  for  the 
divine  fire  that  was  to  burn  up  the  sacrifices  upon  their  altars. 

But  you  cannot  extemporize  experience — and  that  which  we  possess  now  has  cost 
us  ten  years  to  acquire — without  help  or  guidance  from  any  external  sources ;  so  that 
although  we  have  only  made  a  beginning,  trifling,  perhaps,  in  comparison  with  the 
half-century's  application  of  kindred  people,  and  not  yet  so  fruitfnl  as  the  two  cen- 
turies of  effort  made  by  the  most  artistic  nation  in  the  world,  it  is  something  to  have 
begun  seriously,  and  to  have  begun  right. 

Our  progress  has  been  somewhat  hindered  by  the  existence  and  healthy  activity  oi 
sundry  and  manifold  educational  myths  and  delusions,  from  which  other  branches  of 
learning  have  been  delivered  by  the  sanitary  and  winnowing  and  deodorizing  opera- 
tion of  time.  If  we  had  done  nothing  more  than  to  test  common  beliefs  about  draw- 
ing, to  clear  the  track  of  obstructions  made  by  ignorance,  to  prepare  the  way  and 
make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  coming  generations,  then,  and  even  then, 
the  work  done  would  be  important  and  valuable,  because  of  its  initial  character,  for 
the  first  steps  in  a  journey  are  of  as  much  importance  as  the  last. 

I  need  not  impress  upon  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  that  the  path  of  pioneers 
is  always  a  hard  road  to  travel,/or  them,  whatever  it  may  be  for  those  who  come  after ; 
and  that  is  the  path  which  you  and  I  have  been  called  upon  to  tread. 

We  are  not  at  the  end  of  it  yet,  though  we  may  have  made  and  set  up  certain  land- 
marks, and  milestones,  and  finger-posts  on  the  road  ;  and  so  itis  w ell  that  we  should, 
as  now,  occasionally  meet  together  on  a  prospecting  consultation  for  mutnal  encour- 
agement, and  to  insure  an  economical  division  of  the  work  to  be  done. 

The  subject  which  has  brought  us  together  on  this  occasion  was  communicated  to 
me  in  the  following  words : 

"Jan.  22,  1881,  in  drawing  committee — 

"Voted,  That  the  director  of  drawing  be  requested  to  address  the  primary  and 
grammar  school  teachers  ou  'Authorized  methods  of  instruction  in  drawing,'  and 
give  them  such  counsel  as  they  may  require  in  the  work  of  their  respective  grades." 

That,  then,  is  the  object  of  our  meeting  to-day ;  and  an  order  to  confine  myself  to 
the  subject,  and  to  cover  the  ground  as  well,  I  have,  as  some  of  yon  know,  asked  by 
circular  the  principals  of  all  the  grammar  schools  in  the  city  to  suggest  to  me  the 
questions  they  may  wish  to  have  answered,  and  the  topics  upon  which  they  or  their 
teachers  may  require  counsel.  I  have  to  thank  several  masters  for  replies,  and  shall 
give  to  the  questions  they  have  propounded  the  answers  I  am  authorized  to  give  by 
the  drawing  committee.  This  has  seemed  to  me  the  most  economical  use  of  our  time 
to-day,  especially  as  our  time  is  that  of  hundreds  of  persons ;  rather  than  that  our 
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meeting  should  resolve  itself  and  degenerate  into  a  discussion  upon  a  few  points,  al)out 
which  there  ought  to  be  great  latitude  of  opinion  among  broad  and  healthy  teachers. 

If,  therefore,  I  should  omit  reference  to  any  special  topic  which  you  expected  to 
hear  about,  yon  will  at  least  give  me  credit  for  being  anxious  to  know  it  from  you 
•  beforehand,  and  thus  to  give  it  the  benefit  of  deliberate  consideration. 

When  I  said  just  now  that  we  were  hardly  yet  on  the  threshold  of  this  subject,  the 
remark  had  reference  more  particularly  to  the  whole  subject  of  art  education,  as  an 
element  in  professional,  commercial,  and  industrial  education  and  training ;  and  not 
80  much  to  that  part  of  the  whole  subject  which  includes  drawing  in  the  public 
schools,  which  is,  though  of  some  importauce  to  us,  indeed  but  a  very  limited  por- 
tion of  the  matter. 

This  undeveloped  condition  of  a  by  no  means  insignificant  department  of  human 
thought  and  activity — one  so  important,  indeed,  that  it  is  capable  of  affecting  na- 
tional reputation  and  national  prosperity  (as  it  does  to-day  in  the  case  of  France  and 
England)  —  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  repelling  influence  of  the  mystery  which 
has  surrounded  it  in  the  past.  This  mystery,  and  the  intellectual  grasp  which  has 
been  required  to  penetrate  and  dispel  it,  have  made  the  subject  somewhat  unattrac- 
tive to  minds  of  the  first  order ;  or,  if  not  wholly  unattractive,  there  have  been  other 
fields  so  much  more  inviting  and  profitable,  involving  for  their  study  and  mastery  a 
more  circumscribed  range  of  attainments  and  a  more  genial  companionship  in  study, 
that  the  thinkers  and  workers  in  the  general  field  of  education  have  let  this  art  de- 
partment of  it  very  much  alone. 

LACK  OF  ANT  LITERATUKB  OF  ART  EDUCATION. 

There  is  to-day  no  literature  of  art  education  ;  nor  are  there  (with  the  exception 
of  those  in  the  department  of  architecture)  any  good  text-books  of  the  subject. 
Here  and  there  a  specialist  has  published  his  views  about  a  detail  or  branch  of  prac- 
tice, a  mere  thread  of  the  whole  woven  fabric ;  but,  up  to  the  present  time,  no  man 
or  woman  who  can  be  faithfully  described  as  thinker,  artist,  teacher,  economist,  has 
yet  devoted  the  experience  and  maturity  of  a  lifetime  to  the  study  and  exposition  of 
education  in  art.  General  education,  letters,  law,  medicine,  theology,  trade,  science, 
war,  government,  and  even  agriculture,  have  their  literature  and  text-books;  and 
each  has  leaders  among  men  and  women  who  are  competent  by  professional  knowledge 
and  education,  experience  in  detail,  and  practical  acquaintance  with  the  whole  sub- 
ject, to  generalize  sound  principles  from  the  varied  experience  of  individuals  and  of 
nations.  This  is  true  in  a  limited  degree  also  in  the  field  of  applied  art,  or  of  de- 
partments of  it,  like  architecture  or  sculpture ;  but  it  is  not  true  about  art  educa- 
tion, theoretical  and  practical,  for  economic,  industrial,  and  artistic  purposes. 

By  this  absence  of  the  highest  form  of  matured  authority,  viz.,  a  literature  of  the 
subject,  and  leaders  among  men,  we  are  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage,  both  in  our 
study  of  it  as  a  whole,  and  in  our  meansof  understanding  the  precise  value  and  char- 
acter of  any  department  in  it,  in  which  we  may  be  jpersonally  engaged. 

For  this  reason  we  can  consult  no  aitliorities,  living  or  dead,  and  are  left  to  pick 
our  way,  as  best  we  can,  from  observations  made  as  we  go  along,  warned  by  failures 
and  encouraged  by  what  seems  success,  to  be  content  to  make  our  own  precedents, 
a,nd  hew  as  near  the  line  as  we  can  plainly  see  it,  dim  and  faint  though  it  be.  That 
Is  all  we  can  do  at  present,  nntil  a  mind  of  the  first  order — comprehensive,  profound^ 
and  practical — having  the  student's  habit,  the  teacher's  instinct,  and  the  economist's 
common  sense,  shall  come  forward  and  lead  us.  May  his  advent  be  near,  that  we  may 
be  able  to  sing  the  Nunc  Dimiitit  together  before  we  make  our  final  exodus ! 

This  slight  introduction  seemed  to  me  to  be  necessary  before  we  could  modestly 
consider  the  first  part  of  the  subject,  "Authorized  methods  of  instrtiction,"  for  we  must, 
in  default  of  better,  be  our  own  authority,  jugde,  jury,  plaintifi,  defendant,  counsel, 
and  witnesses,  all  combined. 

THE  PROBLEM  TO  BE  SOLVED. 

Let  us,  then,  consider  briefly  what  we  have  had  to  do,  and  how  much  we  have 
already  done  in  this  matter,  before  we  come  to  a  reasonable  conclusion  about  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  work  which  we  can  best  do  in  the  present  and  immediate 
future.  And  let  us  also  not  forget  that  we  are  considering  the  application  to  a  sub- 
ject of  instruction  of  the  general  prinmplea  of  education,  not  inventing  specifics,  nor 
debating  various  modes  of  teaching,  but  considering  "Authorized  methods  of  instruc- 
tion" in  drawing,  in  this  city  of  Boston,  and  to-day. 

The  industrial  drawing  act  of  1870  required  that  the  subject  should  be  taught  in 
the  public  schools,  and  placed  it  among  the  elements  of  a  general  education,  to  in- 
struction in  which  every  child  attending  the  public  schools  had  a  right.  It  might 
have  been  grouped  among  the  optional  studies,  or  required  to  be  taught  in  the  high 
schools  only.  But  if  you  are  interested  enough  in  the  matter  to  examine  the  chapter 
of  the  general  statutes,  amended  by  the  act  of  1870,  you  will  see  that  the  subjects  of 
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instruction,  among  which  drawing  is  grouped,  are  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic— 
not  optional,  but  required ;  not  for  the  benefit  of  a  few,  but  for  the  education  of  all. 

This  involved  two  very  important  changes ;  viz.,  a  change  in  the  subject  as  then 
understood,  and  a  change  of  teachers  who  taught  it.    The  character  of  drawing  as 
taught  in  the  schools  up  to  that  time  was  such  that  it  seemed  only  the  gifted  few . 
could  learn  it,  and  only  the  teacher  who  had  corresponding  gifts  could  teach  it.    It 
was  not,  therefore,  a  general  educational  eulyect. 

Here,  however,  we  were  confronted  with  a  law  which  entirely  ignored  the  whole 
theory  of  gifts,  whether  in  teachers  or  the  taught ;  and,  to  make  the  matter  emphatic, 
it  concluded  with  the  gently  insinuating  words,  "This  act  shall  take  effect  on  its 
passage."    "Approved  May  16,  1870." 

The  only  persons  who  could  carry  out  such  a  law  were  the  regular  teachers  of  the 
public  schools ;  for  at  that  time  there  were  not  special  instructors  enough  in  the  whole 
country  to  teach  the  subject  to  all  the  children  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts ;  and  the 
only  wayin  which  the  regular  teachers  could  ever  be  expected  to  teach  it  waa  by 
simplifying  the  subject  so  that  it  might  easily  be  understood  and  practised  by  both, 
all  teachers  and  all  children. 

That  was  the  task  intrusted  to  our  hands  in  1871,  just  ten  years  ago,  and  we  have 
done  it. 

HOW  IT  WAS  DONE. 

The  principle  underlying  our  plan  was,  that  whatever  it  could  be  considered  rea- 
sonable for  children  to  learn,  it  might  be  considered  reasonable  for  the  teachers  to 
learn  and  to  teach.  The  normal  classes,  which  were  at  once  commenced,  were  a  rec- 
ognition of  this  principle,  and  established  its  truth. 

The  chief  comer-stone  of  our  whole  fabric  was  the  use  of  the  blackboard ;  and  as 
the  superintendent  has  said,  "  The  blackboard  is  to  teaching,  what  steam  is  to  trans- 
portation," we  brought  into  use  a  very  powerful  instrument  for  our  work. 

You  will  most  of  you  remember  that  the  subjects  studied  during  the  first  year, 
1871-72,  were  free-hand  drawing  of  ornament  from  the  board,  showing  only  the  two 
dimensions,  length  and  breadth  ;  model  and  object  drawing,  from  the  board  and  from 
the  solid  model,  giving  the  three  dimensions,  length,  breadth,  and  thickness ;  and 
memory  and  dictation  drawing. 

The  next  year,  1872-'73,  we  took  up  geometrical  drawing  and  perspective,  both 
taught  frotu  the  board  ;  and  in  the  following  year,  1873-'4,  we  introduced  elementary 
design. 

For  several  years  afterwards,  until,  in  fact,  every  teacher  who  intended  to  study  the 
subjects  had  ample  opportunities  for  doing  so,  these  elementary  classes  were  main- 
tained; and  last  year  I  was  enabled  to  report  that,  out  of  one  thousand  and  forfy-five 
teachers  then  employed  in  the  public  schools,  one  thousand  and  forty  had  attended 
normal  lessons,  either  in  the  normal  classes,  the  city  normal  school,  or  other  normal 
schools. 

The  group  of  subjects  which  comprised  this  course  of  study,  and  for  passing  in  which 
the  second,  or  grammar  grade,  of  teachers'  certificate  was  awarded  by  the  drawing 
committee,  consisted  of: 

i.  Freehand  drawing. 

2.  Model  and  object  drawing. 

3.  Memory  drawing. 

5.  Geometrical  drawing. 

6.  Perspective  drawing. 

Afterwards,  when  design  was  taught,  the  memory-drawing  examination  became  a 
drawing  from  memory  oif  the  teacher's  own  design,  and  has  so  remained. 
■  Drawing  from  dictation  is  only  a  department  of  memory  drawing,  and  not  a  dis- 
tinct subject. 

These  five  branches  of  drawing  constitute,  therefore,  our  solution  of  the  question; 
"What  kind,  and  how  much,  of  drawing  can  be  learned  and  taught  by  the  teachers, 
and  learned  by  the  pupils  in  grammar  schools  f" 

You  will  remember  that  you  were  taught  these  subjects  from  the  blackboard  and  in 
class,  by  means  of  class  lessons  given  to  all  by  the  teacher,  who  made  the  diagram 
before  your  eyes,  and  explained  its  construction  and  character  to  you,  whilst  you  were 
reproducing  it. 

This  ia  how  the  mysterious  subject  of  drawing  was  brought  down  from  the  clouds 
where  it  had  been  regarded  as  the  monopoly  of  genius  and  the  prerogative  of  the 
gifted,  and  naturalized  upon  this  earth  in  our  class-rooms,  the  common  property  of 
all  human  creatures  who  possess  the  average  intelligence. 

THE  METHOD  ADOPTED. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  the  most  distinct  feature  of  the  instruction  which  you 
received,  and  have  given  to  yonr  own  pupils,  is  the  method  in  which  it  was  given 
and  that  method  (which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  subjects  of  instruction)  in- 
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volves  the  use  of  the  blaokbo^id  by  the  teacher  in  giving  instruction ;  and  its  em- 
ployment for  that  purpose  at  every  lesson  given  by  the  teacher  is  most  emphatically 
"  tAe  embodiment  of  the  authorized  method  of  giving  instruction  in  drawing"  in  the 
public  scliools  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

About  the  subjects  of  instruction  I  shall  have  something  to  say  further  on ;  but 
here  let  me  impress  upon  you,  that  if  called  upon  to  answer  the  question,  "What  is 
the  authorized  method  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  Boston  schools?"  your  reply 
would  be,  "  The  blackboard  method,  and  class  instruction."  Just  now  we  are  re- 
quired to  rely  more  completely  than  before  upon  this  authorized  method  of  instruc- 
tion ;  and  I  desire  to  point  out  to  you  that  this  is  no  reversal  of  principle,  but  a  closer 
adhesion  to  it. 

"Whatever  develops  the  self-reliance  of  the  teacher  makes  her  more  thoroughly  the 
leader  of  the  pupils ;  and  no  teacher  so  completely  gains  the  confidence  of  her  scholars 
as  she  does  when  showing  confidence  in  herself,  by  doing  before  their  eyes,  and  step 
by  step,  the  work  she  expects  them  to  do  fer  her. 

Then,  again,  this  method  is  the  most  economical  of  time  in  teaching  a  large  num- 
ber. It  is  impossible  to  give  private  lessons  in  public  schools ;  for  the  time  devoted 
to  one  subject,  such  as  drawing,  is  insufficient  for  more  than  the  teaching  of  princi- 
ples to  the  whole  class,  which  every  Individual  in  it  should  be  made  to  understand. 

This  is  so  completely  proved  to  be  true  that,  even  in  the  high  schools  and  free 
evening  drawing  schools,  both  of  them  one  grade  higher  than  grammar  schools,  the 
use  of  flat  copies  by  the  pupils  is  confined  to  the  reproduction  of  those  made  by  the 
teacher,  before  and  for  the  whole  class,  and  no  fiat  copies  of  any  kind  are  allowed  in 
the  hands  of  the  pupils.  This  is  being  done  when  the  subjects  are  light  and  shade 
from  the  cast,  or  studies  in  color  from  objects,  which  are,  you  will  allow,  more  diffi- 
cult and  elaborate  than  anything  taught  hitherto  wholly  by  class  instruction,  or 
than  can  ever  be  expected  in  grammar  schools. 

Understand  me,  I  am  not  objecting  to  text-books;  for  I  believe  in  them  when  they 
are  of  the  right  sort — which,  unhappily,  is  not  always  the  case ;  and,  when  of  the 
wrong  sort,  we  are  infinitely  better  without  them. 

And  there  is  a  better  thing  than  even  a  good  text-book,  and  that  is  a  good  teacher. 

But  we  do  want  some  good  text-books  in  the  hands  of  our  good  teachers;  and  es- 
pecially now  is  there  need  of  analytical  and  exhaustive  manuals  on  the  subjects  of 
perspective,  model-drawing,  and  design,  for  the  use  of  tesfchers. 

I  had  hoped  to  have  been  permitted,  through  the  kindness  and  forbearance  of  my 
admiring  friends,  to  have  assisted  you  who  are  my  colleagues,  and  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation generally,  by  preparing  such  works  myself. 

The  i^rench  have  a  proverb  that  "  it  is  the  impossible  which  always  happens  ";  and 
who  knows  but  this  apparent  impossibility  may  actually  occur  f 

If  I  should  not  be  allowed  so  to  help  you,  perhaps  the  hint  from  me  that  such  man- 
uals are  wanted  will  be  sufficient,  and  untold  and  indescribable  varieties  of  them  will 
be  immediately  produced. 

8.UBJBCT8  TO  BB  TAUGHT. 

Let  US  now  consider  the  subjects  of  the  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  grammar 
schools,  and  endeavor  to  see  what  should  be  the  aim  of  the  teacher  in  giving  the  in- 
struction. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  prime  object  sought  for  in  requiring  drawing  to  be 
taught  in  the  schools  was  the  development  and  elevation  of  industrial  skill  and  pub- 
lic taste.  This  must  to  a  great  degree  determine  the  character  and  nature  of  the 
work  to  be  done,  and  control  the  processes  to  some  extent  by  which  we  do  the  work. 

It  must  be  definitely  practical,  such  as  is  required  by  practical  people  who  make 
use  of  drawing  for  any  useful  purpose,  whether  in  the  workshop  for  constructive 
purposes,  or  in  the  designing-room  for  the  expression  of  taste  and  originality. 

Thus  it  must  include  the  elements  of  scientific  drawing ;  its  language,  to  give 
knowledge  of  the  vocabulary  of  form ;  and  its  modes  of  secnring  accurate  results,  to 
insure  that  all  which  depends  on  exactness  shall  be  available  and  understood. 

It  must  develop  the  taste  by  familiarizing  the  pupil's  eyes  and  hands  with  accepted 
types  of  the  beautiful  in  art  and  in  nature,  and  it  must  exercise  and  cultivate  the 
originating  faculty,  the  creativeness  which  is  essentially  human,  for  we  are  told  that 
man  alone  is  a  designing  animal,  thereby  to  give  opportunity  to  apply  and  combine 
the  two  elements  of  science  and  art,  constrnctiveness  and  taste,  which  the  two 
branches  of  instrumental  and  free-hand  practice  have  taught  us  the  language  of. 

For  this  reason  we  include  geometrical  drawing  with  instruments,  to  secure  all  that 
is  valuable  and  necessary  in  true  and  accurate  workmanship ;  free-hand  drawing  of 
ornament  and  objects,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  appearances  and  beautiful  forms  unat- 
tainable by  mechanical  means,  and  elementary  designing,  to  develop  the  imagina- 
tion, and  learn  the  processes  of  applying  drawing  to  practical  and  industrial  purposes. 
Just  how  much  of  all  these  objects  can  be  secured  in  each  grade  of  our  public  schools 
depends  upon  ourselves  as  teachers.    If  we  are  content  to  do  our  share  in  each  grade, 
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■without  expecting  to  do  all ;  and  if  we  woik  on  sound  educational  principles,  aiming 
to  get  as  much  as  possible  oat  of  each  of  these  branches  of  drawing  for  the  information 
and  cultivation  of  the  minds  of  our  pupils,  as  well  as  the  exercise  of  their  hands,  then 
■we  shall  teach  the  subject  as  sensibly,  as  profitably,  and  as  fruitfully  as  it  can  be 
taught. 

But  we  cannot  do  everything  in  any  one  of  the  three  grades,  though  the  bulk  of  the 
work  will  be  in  the  central  or  grammar  grade.  On  the  lower  side  of  this  center  will  be 
the  work  of  preparation  done  in  the  primary  schools,  and  on  the  farther  side  the  work 
of  application  carried  out  in  the  high  schools. 

Between  these  two  and  the  heart  of  both  comes  what  I  -wiU  call  the  work  of  edu- 
cation in  the  grammar  schools. 

Before  going  into  detail,  and  being  fully  aware  of  the  healthy  variation  of  attain- 
ments both  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  the  necessary  and  un- 
necessary imperfections  in  our  work,  I  yet,  with  perhaps  as  long,  as  broad,  and  as 
thorough  a  knowledge  of  this  subject,  of  drawing,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  as  is  re- 
quited to  form  an  accurate  judgment,  make  bold  to  say,  and  take  the  full  responsibility 
of  saying,  and  all  which  that  implies,  that  the  subject  of  drawing  has  been  and  is  better, 
more  sensibly,  and  more  successfully  taught  in  the  grammar  schools  of  Boston  than  in 
any  other  grade  of  schools  in  any  city  in  the  whole  world. 

It  requires  some  knowledge  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  all  coantries  and 
civilized  nations  of  the  world,  and  some  experience,  to  decide  what  i«  good  work,  from 
a  stand-point  which  takes  in  the  whole  field  of  art  education,  to  be  able  to  make  such 
a  statement.  And  let  me  remind  you  of  the  important  factor  that  it  requires  at  least 
an  equal  amount  of  experience  and  knowledge  to  be  competent  to  contradict  it ;  for 
less  qualified  persons,  though  they  may  mean  well,  do  not  know  enough  to  give  an 
opinion  that  is  worth  anything  on  this  particular  subject. 

'  It  is  only  the  just  due  of  the  teachers  in  the  higher  classes  of  grammar  schools  that 
their  work  should  be  thus. acknowledged ;  for  it  has  long  since  been  my  opinion  that 
it  deserves  the  character  described  in  the  statement  I  have  made. 

Contradiction  Is  now  in  order,  if  it  can  be  made  by  competent  people;  and  if  it  BB 
made  by  any  one  who  can  be  so  described,  between  now  and  the  next  time  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  address  you,  it  shall  be  considered  by  me,  and  the  grounds  of  it  conveyed  to 
you. 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  THB  TEACHBKS'  PROFESSION. 

I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  say  that  in  this  matter  I  am  imitating  the  example  of 
the  shoemaker  who  stuck  to  his  lasi ;  for  this  judgment  comes  within  the  legitimate 
range  of  my  professional  business  as  a  teacher.  And  out  of  respect  for  the  teacher's 
profession  I  will  add  that  it  is  because  I  know  it  requires  as  much  devotion  of  life 
and  labor  and  brains  as  any  other  profession,  and  practical  experience  in  it  is  of  as 
much  value  as  in  any  other,  that  I  have  said  what  I  have  about  compeiewi  judges,  and 
will  not  acknowledge  the  competence  to  be  judges  of  those  who  take  up  this  busi- 
ness as  an  amusement,  late  in  life,  and  become  critics  pf  our  work,  because  they  have 
nothing  else  to  do. 

Fellow-teachers,  it  is  because  I  have  taught  this  subject  of  drawing  in  every  grade 
of  school  represented  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city,  and  in  every  class  of  those 
schools,  from  the  entering  class  of  the  primary  school  to  the  graduating  class  of  the 
professional  art  and  science  school,  and  every  subject  in  all  those  grades — that,  on 
behalf  of  the  teacher's  profession,  I  assert  for  it  the  same  authority  and  privileges  of 
knowledge  and  experiences  which  are  readily  accorded  to  all  other  professions,  and 
are  their  just  due.  And  because  of  this  experience  I  have  presumed  with  some  degree 
of  confidence  to  express  this  professional  opinion  to  you  about  your  work,  and  to  do 
it  with  the  widest  publicity,  because  I  know  it  to  be  profoundly  true,  and  ask  you  to 
accept  it  until  a  more  competent  and  more  authorized  judgment  be  forthcoming. 

SUBJECTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Speaking  now  of  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  grammar  schools, 
and  commencing  with  the  three  upper  classes  1,  2,  and  3,  it  will  be  seen,  by  reference 
to  the  printed  plan  of  instruction,  that  the  same  subjects  are  to  he  studied  in  each 
,  class,  and  the  same  number  of  pages  in  the  blank-books  to  be  devoted  to  each  sub- 
ject. The  subjects  and  proportion  of  the  twenty  pages  of  the  book  given  to  each  are 
as  follows:  free-hand,  six  pages;  model  and  object,  six  pages;  geometrical,  six  pages; 
design,  two  pages. 

I  may  as  well  here  take  this  opportunity  to  answer  two  questions  put  to  me  by  some 
of  the  masters.  The  first  is,  whether,  in  free-hand,  object-drawing,  and  design,  one  or 
two  exercises  are  to  be  drawn  on  a  page?  In  reply  to  this,  I  quote  from  the  printed 
programme:  "Whether  one  or  two  exercises  are  to  be  drawn  on  each  page  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  teacher,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  class  and  progress  oi 
the  pupils."    The  same  applies  to  the  free-hand,  model,  dictation,  and  memory  exer- 
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cises  of  the  ttaee  lower  classes,  4,  5,  aud  6.  The  second  question  Is  one  which,  like  a 
■wandering,  guilty  spirit,  refuses  to  be  laid  at  rest,  either  Dy  church,  state,  or  educa- 
tion. It  is,  "  In  what  subjects  are  ruling  aud  measuring;  and  mechanical  aids  per- 
mitted, and  where  objeotional?    May  straight  lines  be  ruled  hx  model-drawing?" 

As  1  have  said  before,  our  drawing,  to  toe  useful,  must  be  practical,  and  must  in- 
clude the  scientific  and  mechanical  as  well  as  the  artistic  and  tasteful.  Both  elements 
are  indispensable,  and  each  possesses  features  unattainable  in  the  other.  Neitiher 
alone  tells  the  whole  story  of  practical  drawing,  and  therefore  neither  should  be  alone 
practised  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  But  it  is  judicious  in  teaching  to  resurve  some 
exercises  wholly  for  one  kind  of  practice,  some  wholly  for  another  kind,  and  in  some 
to  make  use  of  both  resources — instrumental  aud  free-hand — in  the  same  exercise. 

The  four  branches  of  practise  for  classes  1,  2,  and  3,  as  they  appear  upon  the  printed 
programme,  are,  first,  free-hand  ;  second,  model  drawing.  Upon  these  two  branches. 
I  would  have  no  ruling  or  measuring,  nor  guide  points  nor  tracing  paper,  ever  per- 
mitted under  any  circumstances.  Upon  the  next  two — third,  geometrical ;  fourth,, 
design — all  the  mechanical  helps  possible  should  be  employed,  and  the  proper  use  of 
them  thus  be  taught  to  all  pupils.  The  programme  itself,  on  page  2,  states  that  in 
the  subjects  of  memory  and  dictation  drawing,  in  the  classes  4,  5,  6,  it  is  optional 
"with  the  teacher  whether  the  exercises  shall  be  performed  with  the  assistance  of  me- 
chanical means  or  without  that  help. 

Let  me,  then,  finally,  recapitulate  what  is  to  be  considered  the  rule  in  oar  schools 
about  mechanical  help. 

In  free-hand  aud  model  drawing  it  is  forbidden. 

In  geometrical  and  design  it  is  required. 

In  all  other  exercises  it  is  optional. 

THE  TOPICS   CONSIDERED  IN  THEIR  ORDER. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  make  some  suggestions  on  these  subjects  in  the  order  in  which 
they  stand  upon  the  programme : 

1.  Free-hand  drawing. — The  work  in  the  blank  books  iS  to  be  a  review  of  that  which 
has  already  been  done  in  the  books — not  necessarily  a  repetition  of  the  same  exer- 
cises, but  of  similar  ones,  the  teacher  drawing  the  example  on  the  board  for  the  class 
to  copy.  A  certain  number  of  pages  of  the  Free-hand  Manual,  from  which  to  select 
copies,  are  suggested  for  each  class ;  but  this  need  not  be  strictly  adhered  to,  if  the 
teacher  prefers  to  select  others.  You  have  the  whole  manual  to  select  Irom,  and  can, 
therefore,  adapt  your  selections  to  the 'capabilities  of  your  several  classes.  The  exam- 
ples should  be  drawn  upon  the  board  upon  a  large  scale — say  2  feet  6  inches  or  a  yard 
in  height — in  its  complete  form,  before  the  lesson  begins,  and,  whilst  it  is  being  given, 
should  be  repeated  by  the  teacher  step  by  step  before  the  class.  When  the  finished 
example  is  drawn  previously  the  diagram  made  by  the  teacher  whilst  the  class  is 
drawing  need  not  be  so  exact  or  elaborate  as  it  would  require  to  be  were  no  finished 
diagram  available  for  reference. 

To  vary  the  practise,  one  or  more  copies  migh*  be  drawn  upon  the  board  by  the 
teacher,  to  be  drawn  by  the  class  without  such  detailed  instructions  as  have  been 
described ;  or  one-half  of  a  symmetrical  example,  or  one  unit  in  a  rosette,  be  given, 
and  the  pupils  be  required  to  draw  the  rest  without  a  copy. 

Allow  me  to  suggest  that  in  all  free-hand,  model-drawing,  or  designing  exercises,  a 
section  of  the  class,  say  one-fourth,  be  put  to  draw  upon  a  large  scale  on  the  black- 
board. This  bold  practise  will  greatly  improve  the  freedom  of  hand  and  sense  of  pro- 
portion of  the  pupils,  and  also  make  the  drawing  upon  paper  more  rapid  and  accurate. 
Serious  mistakes,  which  would  be  passed  over,  or  not  be  seen,  upon  a  small  scale  on 
paper,  will  become  intolerable  when  perpetrated  upon  a  large  scale  on  the  board. 
This  may  somewhat  interfere  with  keeping  the  class  together  in  their  work  in  the 
books;  but  that  could  be  remedied  by  giving  two  lesson  sto  each  exercise,  and  letting 
a  fourth  of  the  class  spend  one-half  of  the  time  of  each  lesson  at  the  board,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  class  at  the  same  time  to  be  drawing  in  the  books. 

Thus,  in  a  class  of  forty  pupils  huving  two  lessons  of  forty-five  minutes  on  one  ex- 
ercise, or  ninety  minutes  in  all,  the  pupils  Nos.  1  to  10  to  draw  on  the  board  the  first 
half  of  the  first  lesson,  and  Nos.  11  to  40  to  draw  in  their  books.  During  the  second 
half  of  the  first  lesson,  Nos.  11  to  20  to  continue  the  work  on  the  board,  begun  by  the 
first  ten,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  class  to  draw  in  the  books;  the  third  and  fourth  sec- 
tions of  ten  in  each  to  do  the  same  upon  the  second  lesson,  and  thus  complete  the  ex- 
ercise. 

2.  Model  and  object  drawing. — I  have  been  asked  "whether  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to 
draw  the  copy,  for  practise,  on  slates  before  drawingit  in  the  book."  That  partly  de- 
pends upon  how  well  the  class  can  draw  ;  but  in  model  drawing  it  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  a  saving  of  time,  and  even  in  other  subjects  it  could  not  be  a  waste  of  time. 
But  it  might  occupy  more  time  than  the  class  could  afford  to  give. 
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Whether  the  object  drawing  be  from  the  solid  model,  or  from  blaclcboard,  thepn 
pils  should  draw  the  subject  first  from  the  board ;  and  it  then  might  be  convenient  to 
let  this  explanatory  and  trial  exercise  be  drawn  on  slates,  or  on  the  board,  which 
would  be  better. 

The  class  rooms  are  so  arranged  that  it  is  impossible  to  teacb  object  drawing  &om 
the  solid  satisfactorily.  The  principles  of  drawing  regular  geometric  forms  can,  how- 
ever, be  taught  from  the  board,  and  be  illustrated  by  the  solid  model  and  the  object 
if  placed  in  as  good  a  position  as  can  be  found  on  the  teacher's  desk. 

There  ought  to  be  one  room  in  every  grammar  school,  with  the  seats  and  desks 
ranged  round  it,  in  a  circle  or  hollow  square,  leaving  a  broad  open  space  in  the  cen- 
ter for  the  model  or  object  to  be  placed,  so  that  occasionally  an  object  could  be  seen 
below  the  level  of  the  eye.  Or,  if  it  would  not  be  considered  sacrilege,  a  corner  of 
the  hall  might  be  used  temporarily  a  few  times  in  the  year,  to  secure  a  good  view  of 
a  model  for  the  upper  classes — one  class  at  a  time. 

Those  of  us  who  have  taught  classes  to  draw  from  the  solid  know  what  an  amazing 
fertility  the  average  pupil  develops  in  drawing  that  which  it  is  imjwssible  to  see 
with  the  human  eye,  and  in  refusing  to  see  the  true  shape  of  the  object  to  be  placed 
before  him. 

It  is  impossible  to  account  for  it.  Among  all  the  thousands  of  persons  I  have  seen 
commence  the  practice  of  drawing  from  objects,  whether  young  or  old,  not  one  has 
ever  apparently  seen  an  object,  even  approximately,  as  it  appears  to  the  eye,  and, 
with  a  persistency  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  insists  upon  drawing  it  wrongly.  There 
is  no  cure  for  this  but  practise,  but  it  suggests  how  much  reliance  you  can  place  upon 
the  statement  any  one  makes  about  the  form  of  any  thing,  unless  he  can  draw  it. 

I  would  not  believe  the  evidence  under  oath,  about  the  shape  or  appearance  of  any 
created  thing,  given  by  the  saintliest  person  in  the  world,  if  his  impressions  resulted 
from  his  own  eyesight  as  a  witness,  unless  he  could  draw.  Appearances  and  facts  are 
not  the  same  once  in  a  thousand  times ;  and  unless  he  can  deduce  the  appearances 
from  the  facts,  and  the  facts  from  the  appearances,  he  is  not  to  be  believed  about  the 
facts. 

I  regard  this  subject  of  object  drawing  from  solids  as  being  one  which,  under  the 
present  arrangement  of  the  class  rooms,  must  be  diificnlt  to  teach ;  and  suggest  that 
the  fullest  explanations  and  complete  illustrations  by  diagrams  be  given  by  the 
teacher  at  every  lesson.  It  is  better  to  teach  the  principles  of  perspective  as,  applied 
to  objects,  well,  than  to  have  objects  drawn  from  by  the  class,  which  cannot  be  seen, 
or  seen  only  in  distorted  views  or  unusual  positions.  By  this  I  mean,  that  to  put  up 
a  chair,  for  instance,  which  is  usually  seen  below  the  eye,  to  stand  upon  the  teacher's 
desk  as  a  model,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  above  the  eye,  and  the  under  surface  of  the 
seat  seen  for  the  first  time  in  the  lives  of  the  pupils,  is  to  make  a  hard  subject  of  draw- 
ing harder  still.  It  would  be  better  to  have  the  geometric  solids  in  such  positions ; 
for  they  are  not  associated  with  any  particular  places  in  our  minds,  and  are  as  likely 
to  be  seen  above  as  below  the  eye,  and  in  one  place  as  in  another.  The  subjects  sug- 
gested in  the  programme  are  such  as  it  is  supposed  can  be  obtained  in  every  grammar 
school. 

3.  Geometrical  drawing. — About  the  problems  in  geometrical  drawing  I  would  suggest 
that  they  be  worked  upon  as  large  a  scale  as  possible  to  get  the  required  number 
done  upon  the  allotted  number  of  pages.  Not  more  than  six  and  not  less  than  two 
problems  should  appear  on  each  page.  And  among  them  the  geometric  shapes  selected 
for  the  designs  should  here  be  first  worked  out. 

The  best  result  to  be  shown  from  this  branch  of  study  ought  to  appear  in  the  draw- 
ing of  these  regular  forms,  both  enclosing  and  forming  part  of  the  exercises  in  design, 
for  that  is  applying  a  knowledge  of  geometrical  drawing  to  practical  and  workman- 
like purposes.  And  that  is  also  where  the  usefulness  and  influence  of  the  study  best 
shows  itself. 

When,  three  years  ago,  I  Submitted  a  set  of  memory  exercises  in  design,  the  work 
of  the  graduating  classes  of  two  of  our  grammar  schools,  to  a  distinguished  inspector 
of  art  schools  in  England,  he  was  struck  with  two  features  in  the  work :  one  was  the 
amount  done  in  the  time,  and  the  other  was  the  originality  of  the  designs.  But  he 
was  simply  amazed  at  the  accuracy  and  workmanship  of  the  geometrical  drawing  in 
the  enclosing  forms,  and  in  the  spacing  out  of  the  surface  to  be  covered. 

It  is  through  this  use  of  instruments,  to  secure  exact  work  when  accuracy  is  essen- 
tial, that  drawing  becomes  of  practical  use  to  industry;  and,  among  all  the  branches 
of  It,  none  is  so  completely  industrial  in  its  character,  and  useful  in  its  applications, 
as  geometrical  drawing. 

4.  Design. — Some  years  ago,  when  design  was  a  novelty  in  our  schools,  and  had  be- 
come somewhat  a  favorite  study,  an  impression  was  created  among  the  teachers  that 
elaboration  of  arrangement  and  multiplicity  of  detail  constituted  excellence.  The 
illustrations  of  elementary  design,  drawn  upon  a  very  small  scale  in  the  Manual,  were 
partly  responsible  for  this  impression,  which,  nevertheless,  was  a  great  mistake.  If 
any  one  of  the  designs  in  the  Manual  wero  to  be  enlarged  so  as  to  fill  a  whole  page, 
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or  even  half  a  page,  of  one  of  the  drawing  books,  the  arrangement  would  then  ap- 
pear simple,  and  by  no  means  crowded  with  detail. 

Bat  a  change,  which  is  also  an  improyement,  has  been  observable  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  A  greater  simplicity  of  treatment,  with  details  on  a  larger  scale, 
has  prevailed. 

Yet  I  judge,  from  the  examination  exercises  and  occasional  exhibitions,  that,  in  the 
higher  classes,  there  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  this  direction. 

Nevertheless,  if  called  upon  to  fumiw  some  examples  of  drawing,  by  which  the 
method  and  the  work  done  in  the  Boston  schools  could  be  best  judged,  1  should  not 
hesitate  at  once  to  select  the  drawings  from  memory  of  the  pupils'  own  designs,  made 
by  the  graduating  classes  of  the  grammar  schools,  at  their  diploma  examinations. 
They  are  simply  wonderful,  and  have  been  so  pronounced  by  very  competent  judges. 

I  would,  however,  suggest  that,  in  the  lower  classes,  a  pleasing  arrangement  of 
very  few  leaves,  or  leaves  and  flowers,  treated  in  a  simple  manner,  shonldi  be  sought 
for  in  preference  to  great  originality,  or  profusion  and  elaboration  of  material. 

I  have  recently  defined  elementary  designing  as  being,  "  to  practise  the  arrange- 
ment of  simple  forms  in  new  and  orderly  combinations  " ;  and  this  I  commend  to  your 
attention. 

DICTATION  DRA.WIKG. 

The  value  of  drawing  from  oral  direction  cannot  be  over-estimated,  either  in  its 
practical  influence  upon  teaching  drawing,  and  the  ease  which  results  from  it,  or  in 
its  indirect  bearing  upon  other  studies.  It  develops  habits  of  attention  and  thought, 
and  teaches  the  value  and  importance  of  words.  By  it  the  teacher  can  show  how  neoee- 
sarycit  is  to  begin  a  drawing  with  its  most  characteristic  feature,  as,  for  instance,  by 
the  lentral  vertical  line  or  axis  of  a  symmetrical  design ;  and  also  to  determine  the 
chie  proportions  before  attending  to  details  or  subdivisions.  It  fosters  the  habit  of 
working  deliberately,  without  hurry,  and  enforces  the  value  of  doing  one  thing  at  a 
time,  and  doing  it  well.  It  shows  the  teacher'  also  how  much  of  form  can  oe  ex- 
pressed in  words,  and  what  must  depend  upon  the  observation  aud  taste  of  the  pupil. 
It  is  a  simple  way  of  exercising  and  developing  the  imagination  about  the  real  and 
concrete ;  and,  of  all  the  branches  of  drawing  practised,  it  is  the  most  profitable  in 
teaching  the  alphabet,  the  vocabulary,  and  nomenclature  of  simple,  regular,  and  ex- 
act form. 

Commencing  with  the  illustrations  to  geometrical  definitions,  and  proceeding  by 
reviews  and  memory  exercises  to  fix  them  in  the  mind  and  memory,  the  teacher  may 
establish  between  the  class  and  herself,  by  means  of  dictation  drawing,  such  a  reali- 
zing and  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  language,  that  every  word  uttered,'  either 
alone  or  in  connection  with  others,  will  be  canvassed  mentally,  and  its  meaning  in- 
terpreted. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  fostering  of  such  a  habit  in  a  mild  and  gentle  way,  and  by 
an  exercise  which  is  partly  physical,  and  never  about  abstract  ideas,  is  a  healthy  edu- 
cational process.  In  order  to  be  sure  that  you  may  do  all  that  will  be  expected  of 
jou  in  the  several  classes,  I  give  you  this  practical  counsel — to  all : — 

Let  every  teacher  take  one  of  the  blank  books,  and  space  it  out  into  the  number  of 
pages  required  to  be  given  to  each  branch  in  her  particular  class,  according  to  the 
programme.  And  here  Iwill  answer  another  of  the  questions  put  to  me,  viz:  "Are  the 
different  kinds  of  exercises  to  be  drawn  together,  or  alternated  in  the  bookf  "  The 
answer  is.  Whichever  the  teacher  thinks  best ;  but  it  is  convenient  to  have  the  exer- 
cises together.  Thus,  for  the  classes  1, 2,  and  3,  the  pages  1  to  6,  free-hand ;  7  to  12, 
object ;  13  to  18,  geometrical ;  19  and  20,  design.  In  the  classes  4, 5, 6,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  alternate  the  exercises,  in  order  the  better  to  maintain  the  interest  of  the 
younger  children.    To  resume  the  story  of  the  teacher's  blank  book : 

Having  paged  off  the  book  into  subjects,  I  would  then  make  selection  of  every  ex- 
ercise in  each  subject  which  it  seemed  to  me  the  class  could  best  do :  and  »s  a  guide 
for  myself,  I  would  sketch  out  every  free-hand  exercise,  and  place  it  j  ust  where,  upon 
the  page,  I  should  want  the  scholars  to  draw  it,  and  the  size  it  should  be  drawn  to 
fill  the  page  agreeably.    And  repeat  this  process  with  the  other  subjects. 

Thus,  having  planned  the  course  according  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  class, 
jrou  will  be  able,  to  direct  and  lead  the  work  without  loss  of  time,  and  have  all  the 
strength  which  comes  from  not  only  preparing  every  lesson  beforehand,  but  from  hav- 
ing fixed  its  place  in  your  half-year's  work  as  well. 

With  the  programme, ''  The  Free-hand  Manual, "  and  a  copy  of  the  work  done  from 
September  to  February  before  you,  it  will  be  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  make 
such  an  arrangement.  The  sketches  need  only  be  rough  suggestions,  for  I  know  you 
have  not  time  to  do  mare  ;  but  doing  that  much  will  not  only  save  your  own  time  and 
that  of  your  pupils,  but  add  greatly  to  the  confidence  with  which  you  will  teach  all 
the  subjects  in  the  class-room. 

I  used  to  notice,  when  one-half  of  the  drawing  books  consisted  of  blank  sheets,  the- 
besc  work  was  always  to  be  found  on  those  blank  pages,  wherever  the  teacher  was  in- 
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terested  in  the  subject.  The  oppftrtunity  we  now  have  will  enable  you  to  show  the 
best  work  all  through  the  book. 

Let  all  the  diagrams  and  exercises  be  as  large  as  possible,  and  well  and  traly  cen- 
tered and  placed  on  the  page.  There  is  as  much  judgment  and  workmanlike  habit 
developed  by  the  practice  given  in  adapting  the  example  to  the  page  as  in  balancing 
the  opposite  sides  of  a  symmetrical  object ;  and  it  is  an  introduction  to  the  valuable 
mental  and  moral  process  of  cutting  your  coat  according  to  your  cloth. 

This  spacing  and  centring  of  the  paper  is  valuable  practice,  as  every  draughtsman 
knows  who  has  ever  made  a  working  drawing ;  and  it  should  therefore  not  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  the  teaching  of  industrial  drawing. 

GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

It  is  believed,  and  in  my  opinion  justly,  that  to  give  the  grammar-school  teachers 
of  this  city  a  blank  book  for  their  pupils,  and  ask  them  to  review  in  it  what  has  been 
done  before  by  their  classes,  is,  for  a  temporary  exercise  at  any  rate,  safe  and  proiitable. 

They  are  not  asked  to  extemporize  pictures  as  copies,  but  simply  to  teach  very  ele- 
mentary truths  to  their  pupils,  always  remembering  that  the  most  valuable  result  to 
be  obtained  by  the  scholar,  and  therefore  sought  after  by  the  teacher,  is  a  mental  one, 
not  alone  a  picture  of  the  truth  in  the  pupil's  drawing-book,  bit  the  truth  itself  in 
the  pupil's  mind. 

I  know  that  the  teachers  are  able  to  do  this  work,  and  it  is  nothing  new ;  but  I 
could  not  have  said  so  much  a  few  years  ago.  There  has,  however,  been  a  considera- 
ble advance  in  the  feeling  of  confidence  and  self-reliance  within  the  past  three  years 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  which  encourages  the  drawing  committee  to  believe 
that  printed  copy-books  may  be  safely  dispensed  with  for  a  time. 

It  is,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that  the  best  teachers  will  not  be  satisfied  with  their 
own  performances  in  teaching  drawing,  and  it  is  extremely  modest  and  beautiful  in 
them  to  be  otherwise  than  self-satisfied. 

Good  authorities,  however,  have  expressed  a  high  opinion  of  our  work  in  drawing 
,  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  you  have  been  told  what  I  think. 

There  is  sometimes,  among  teachers,  a  disinclination  to  draw  freely  on  the  black- 
board for  purposes  of  illustration  in  teaching  other  subjects,  and  to  provide  copies 
when  teaching  drawing. 

Let  me  ask  you  all  to  realize  that  the  only  way  to  become  ready  and  expressive 
upon  the  boajd,  and  with  chalk,  is  to  steadily  draw  every  thing  you  want  to  iUns- 
trate  e,  lesson  by,  whether  of  drawing  or  any  other  subject.  You  cannot  learn  to 
swim  unless  you  go  into  the  water,  and  you  cannot  draw  well  upon  the  board  unless 
you  draw  upon  it  somehow,  until  you  draw  well.  The  French  have  a  proverb,  "  They 
forge  well  who/ori^e" ;  and  it  applies  also  to  blackboard  drawing. 

Then,  it  is  well  that  teachers  should  remember  that  in  +hese  exercises  in  drawing 
they  are  not  exercising  artistic  acrobats,  but  educating  children,  and  by  such  exer- 
cises, and  not  training  them  to  produce  drawings ;  for  the  drawings  in  their  books 
are  of  no  more  value,  in  view  of  the  result  sought,  than  are  the  pumerals  in  the  sums 
in  arithmetic,  which  have  been  worked  upon  and  have  vanished  from  their  slates. 

The  thing  we  have  to  do  for  children  is  to  teac!.  them  to  think,  and  to  think  rightly, 
to  develop  the  ability  to  analyze  and  compare ;  to  distinguish  between  the  right  and 
the  wrong,  between  the  beautiful  and  that  which  is  not  beautiful,  between  the  true 
and  the  false  ;  and  to  incline  them  to  choose  the  right,  and  the  beautiful,  and  the 
true,  by  their  own  mental  action. 

That  is  education ;  and  whether  the  means  by  which  we  give  the  knowledge  of 
facts,  or  excite  the  emotions  to  produce  the  mental  act  of  choice,  be  arithmetic  or 
drawing,  the  result  to  be  looked  for  is  the  same ;  and  the  procees  and  manual  exercise 
through  which  it  is  done  are  only  the  means,  never  the  end,  and  relatively  therefore 
of  little  importance. 

I  am  led  to  impress  this  upon  you  because  teachers  sometimes  show  me  the  books 
of  their  scholars,  and  apologize  for  imperfect  work  in  them.  There  is  no  need  for  such 
apologies  :  if  the  work  is  honest,  it  must  be  imperfect,  and  if  the  teacher  is  faithful 
and  fair  to  all  alike,  it  must  be  very  varied  in  attainment.  Uniformity  in  the  manip- 
ulative processes,  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  instruction,  in  any  class-room, 
means  cruelty  to  animals,  and  there  is  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  it;  and  that  is 
something  which  is  simply  detestable. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  in  our  lessons  is  to  make  the  children  know  lumto  draw, 
not  how  1,0  make  drawings ;  and  I  hope  you  see  the  distinction.  Andthe  great  reason 
for  them  to  draw  is,  that  the  process  of  drawing  makes  ignorance  visible ;  it  is  a  criti- 
cism made  by  ourselves  on  onr  perpeptions,  and  gives  physical  evidence  that  we  either 
think  rightly  or  wrongly,  or  even  do  not  think  at  all. 

For  a  bad  or  incorrect  drawing  is  never  an  accident ;  it  is  an  uncomfortably  accu- 
rate mirror  of  onr  thoughts,  and  fixes  the  stage  of  mental  development  and  civilization 
we  have  arrived  at.  ' 
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Good  or  bad  pictures  are  never  produced  unintentionally ;  they  have  existed  in  the 
Ijrain  in  all  their  beauty  or  deformity  before  they  passed  through  the  nerves  and 
fingers  on  to  the  paper  or  canvas.  So  with  drawings ;  if  a  child  draws  in  a  diabolical 
manner,  don't  trouble  so  much  to  alter  the  drawing  in  his  book,  as  to  change  the  mental 
process  in  his  skull.  That  is  where  the  mischief  springs  from,  and  it  is  the  only  place 
where  it  can  be  cured. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  it  is  rather  au  advantage  than  otherwise,  that,  by  circum- 
stances over  which  we  have  apparently  no  control,  and  by  authority  which  it  is  our 
duty  to  recognize  and  respect,  we  should,  as  teachers,  be  thrown  upon  our  own  re- 
sources to  review  a  subject  that  we  all  know.  It  is  a  prece'dent  not  unlikely  to  be 
followed  in  the  interests  of  true  education,  that  the  \^ork  of  the  first  half  of  the  school 
year  should  be  reviewed  and  made  more  thorough  in  the  second  half,  by  being  gone 
over  a  second  time,  instead  of  our  undertaking  other  work,  new  and  fresh. 

This  change,  made  now  for  the  first  time,  wiU  involve  no  new  departure  from  the 
method  of  instruction  hitherto  pursued,  nor  the  introduction  of  any  new  subject,  nor 
the  imposition  of  work  not  done  before  at  some  period  of  our  experience,  in  the  ma- 
turing and  development  of  this  subject  of  instruction  in  public  schools. 

For  ten  years  we  have  worked  together ;  not  only  for  drawing,  and  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  but  for  the  organization  and  establishment  of  a  neglected  though  important 
element  in  education,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all  who  live  on  this  continent. 

Recently  a  distingnishbd  expert  in  educational  matters,  representative  of  the  most 
artistic  nation  upon  this  earth,  said  of  Boston,  that  it  was  the  only  city  in  the  world 
where  all  the  children  were  taught  to  draw  well  by  the  regular  teachers.  If  we  have 
cause  for  satisfaction  in  this,  it  is  because  education  has  thereby  been  advanced  in  a 
natural  and  legitimate  direction,  from  which  it  will  never  retreat  so  long  as  our  mother- 
tongue  is  spoken  In  this  land. 

And  this  has  been  accomplished,  not  by  systems,  nor  text-books,  nor  specialists  like 
myself,  but  by  the  faithfulness  of  the  regular  teachers,  and  by  the  educational  instincts 
of  the  race  to  which  we  all  belong.  That  iBeomething  which  the  labors  of  our  youth, 
the  devotion  of  our  lives,  and  the  character  of  our  common  ancestors  have  given  to 
us,  and  which  nothing  can  ever  take  away  from  us  while  we  live,  move,  and  have 
our  being.    And  upon  that  something,  fellow-teachers,  we  must  all  now  depend. 
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[Addreased  to  teachers  of  the  high  schools  only.     Delivered  in  1879,  in  the  Normal  School.] 

In  the  year  1870  the  drawing  committee  of  the  school  board  of  the  city  of  Boston 
issued  a  report  in  print,  in  which  occurs  this  sentence : 

"Of  all  the  studies  in  our  public  schools,  drawing  exhibits  the  most  feeble  results. 
We  have  had  no  system.  Our  teachers  have  not  been  instructed,  and  the  work  must 
now  be  commenced.    Shall  we  have  a  plan  ?  or  shall  all  be  done  at  random  ?  " 

In  the  year  1876  another  report  was  printed,  not  this  time  by  the  drawing  commit- 
tee of  Boston,  but  by  the  French  commissioners  on  education  sent  to  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  at  Philadelphia.  They  had  there  subjected  the  .exhibit  in  drawing  made 
by  this  city  to  the  closest  scrutiny,  and  presented  to  the  French  Government  a  very 
analytical  and  exhaustive  report  upon  the  whole  subject  of  industrial  drawing  as 
displayed  in  the  exhibition.  After  finding  some  slight  faults  with  the  materials  used 
in  our  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  noticing  the  comparative  exhibit  of  all  the  States, 
they  say — 

"The  public  schools  of  Massachusetts  presented  a  collective  exhibit  extremely  re- 
markable, the  most  complete  of  all,  and  the  most  methodically  arranged." 

Again — 

' '  Such  as  these  works  are,  they  bear  witness  to  the  excellence  of  the  method,  to  the 
good  disposition  of  the  scholars,  as  \rell  as  the  conscientious  and  Intelligent  care  given 
to  the  instruction  with  the  view  of  developing  the  practice  of  practical  elementary 
drawing.  If  we  bear  in  mind  that  these  fruits  are  the  result  of  two  years  of  trial,  we 
must  admit  that  never  before  have  such  remarkable  results  in  so  short  a  time  been 
attained." 

COMMENT  BY  THI  FRENCH  COMMISSIONERS   ON  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

DRAWINGS. 

In  drawing  -inferences  from  their  study  of  the  whole  subject  and  contemplation  ef 
the  works  displayed,  the  commissioners  make  this  suggestion :      , 

"It  is  necessary  that  France  defend  her  pre-eminence  in  art,  hitherto  uncontested. 
With  us,  as  elsewhere,  it  does  not  suffice  to  have  excellent  special  teachers  of  draw- 
ing ;  it  i$  necessary-  that  all  the  teachers  should  ie  able  to  give  the  first  instruotion  in  draw- 
ing in  the  day  classes  to  the  entire  school  population." 

I  put  these  two  statements  of  two  very  different  bodies  of  men  before  you  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  whether  the  question  of  the  drawing  committee  of  1870,  when  they 
asked,  "  Shall  we  have  a  plan  ?"  has  not  been  answered  by  our  experience  and  testi- 
fied to  by  competent  authorities. 

And  when  they  promised — after  making  the  statement,  "Our  teachers  have  not 
beeninstructed"— that  "the :work  must  now  be  commenced,"  I  would  aek,  Has  not 
the  drawing  committee  kept  its  promise  t  The  work  has  certainly  commenced,  and 
the  teachers  have  been  instructed ;  and  we  are  here  to-day  because  it  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted. 

If  France  acknowledges  that  we  are  preparing  to  contest  her  pre-eminence  in  art, 
and  suggests  to  her  government  the  adoption  of  our  plan  as  her  defence,  viz,  the 
employment  of  all  the  regular  teachers  of  the  public  schools  to  teach  the  subject  and 
give  the  first  instruction — it  appears  to  me  that  we  certainly  have  a  plan,  and  that 
all  is  not  now  "done  at  random,"  as  it  was  in  1870. 

Fellow- teachers,  the  most  earnest  and  conscientious  amongst  us  are  often  distracted 
in  our  work  by  the  squeaking  of  penny  trumpets  of  disapprobation  ;  so  let  us  not  ig- 
nore this  diapason  of  recognition  from  the  most  artistic  nation  in  the  whole  world. 

Were  I  a  clergyman,  and  about  to  preach  a  sermon,  I  should  take  as  a  text,  "  Great 
is  thy  faith :  be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wUt." 

Eight  years  ago  I  stood  on  this  platform,  and  enunciated  the  doctrine  that  adult 
teachers  might  learn  to  draw  and'beoome  proficient  teachers  of  drawing  to  their  pupils, 
if  they  womd  only  try  to  do  so,  on  the  one  condition  that  they  should  have  faith  in 
themselves,  and  be  as  patient  with  themselves  in  trying  to  learn  as  they  would  be 
with  their  pupils  when  teaching  them  other  subjects.  This  belief  of  mine  was  not 
very  generally  acquiesced  in ;  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  teachers,  a  vast  majority 
566 
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of  all  the  Boston  teachers  now  in  the  city's  employment  and  in  all  the  grades  of  schools, 
were  willing  to  try  to  learn  drawing  and  to  teach  it,  and  have  tried  diligently  and 
faithfully.  And  it  was  the  result  of  this  trial,  as  evidenced  in  the  works  of  their 
scholar^,  which  drew  from  the  French  savants  the  words  of  commendation  I  have 
quoted ;  and  they  were  deserved. 

This  occurred  to  me  as  a  fitting  introduction  to  what  I  have  to  say  to-day,  because 
we  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  another  new  departure  in  this  matter,  as  character- 
istic, and  involving  as  much  faith  on  your  part  to  insure  its  success,  as  that  original 
change  made  eight  years  ago. 

THE   SPECIAL  TEACHERS    OP   DRAWING    SOON    TO    BE  WITHDRAWN    FROM    THE    HIGH 

SCHOOLS. 

You  all  know  that  the  school  committee  has  decided  to  withdraw  the  special  teach- 
ers of  drawing  ftom  the  high  schools  after  the  close  of  the  present  school  year,  prin- 
cipally as  a  matter  of  economy  ;  the  initiative  in  this  step  having  been  taken  by  the 
committee  on  revision,  not  by  the  drawing  committee.  Next  year,  then,  the  regular 
teachers  of  the  high  schools  will  be  required  to  give  the  instruction  in  drawing  to 
their  pupils  in  the  same  way  as  the  primary  and  grammar  school  teachers  already  have 
done  for  several  years  to  their  pupils ;  for  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  high  school 
teachers  are  at  least  as  capable  as  those  of  any  other  grade. 

The  remarkable  success  of  teachers  in  the  higher  grammar  classes  has  made  it  neces- 
sary, if  progress  is  to  be  maintained,  that  some  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  high 
schools  should  be  developed  and  improved ;  and,  in  the  general  revision  of  studies  made 
for  the  schools,  the  subject  of  drawing  has  been  rearranged,  to  bring  it  into  true  edu- 
cational sequence  with  that  which  precedes  it,  and  into  narmony  with  the  improved 
possibilities,  as  well  as  the  needs,  of  the  present  day. 

The  revised  plan  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  school  committee  contemplates 
the  carrying  out  of  the  new  order,  commencing  in  September,  1880 ;  and  it  is  to  pre- 
pare the  teachers  for  this  work  that  the  drawing  committee  has  provided  this 
special  class  for  high  school  teachers.  The  suggestion  is  also  made,  that,  so  long  as 
special  teachers  are  employed,  the  regular  teachers  of  the  high  schools  should  work 
out  the  exercises  done  by  their  pupils  in  class  under  the  special  teachers  during  the 
current  year;  also  that  additional  practice  may  be  obtained  by  attending  one  of  the 
free  evening  drawing  classes,  of  whicli  there  six  in  the  city.  And  this  last  suggestion 
is  not  made  with  the  view  of  monopolizing  the  spare  time  of  the  teachers,  but  only  to 
point  out  that  plenty  of  opportunities  exist  for  obtaining  instruction  by  those  who  de- 
sire it,  or  who  do  not  feel  qualified  to  hold  their  positions  in  the  high  schools  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  school  committee  without  such  instruction. 

We  have  to  carry  on  this  subject  now  into  one  grade  higher  than  the  second  or 
grammar  grade,  and  it  will  be  to  attain  this  third  grade  for  the  high  school  teachers 
that  the  principal  efforts  of  the  drawing  committee  and  myself  will  be  directed  this 
year. 

ON  TEACHING. 

Before  entering  into  details  concerning  the  revised  course  of  study,  I  desire  to  make 
some  general  observations  upon  teaching  this  subject,  and  commend  them  to  your 
consideration  as  teachers. 

We  have  no  need  in  this  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  or  in  any  intelligent 
community,  to  ask  whether  all  children  can  be  taught  to  draw,  or  whether  all  teach- 
ers can  teach  the  subject  in  the  public  schools  of  all  grades.  These  are  settled  issues 
in  all  progressive  countries  and  in  all  but  very  drowsy  communities.  What  concerns 
us  now  is  how  it  can  be  taught  so  as  to  secure  the  best  practical  results  educationally 
and  industrially;  and  just  at  present  the  question  we  have  to  consider  is,  how  can 
high  school  teachers  qualify  themselves,  if  not  already  fitted,  to  do  this  work  for 
their  pupils  ? 

I  must  here  appeal  to  both  your  faith  and  patience  —  the  faith  which  can  remove 
mountains,  and  the  patience  in  which  we  are  told  wo  can  alone  possess  our  souls. 
You  begin  this  additional  year's  study  well  prepared  by  previous  study  and  practice 
on  the  second  or  grammar  grade ;  and,  though  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  you  will 
teach  the  subject  to  your  pupils  at  the  end  of  your  first  year  of  study  as  well  as  you 
will  after  several  years  of  practice  in  teaching,  yet  in  making  this  beginning  yon 
have  only  to  attack  a  difficulty  which  has  been  already  overcome  by  the  grammar 
school  teachers,  and  you  begin  it  with  infinitely  better  preparation. 

You  will  need  to  attend  this  class  once  a  week  for  two  hours,  and  will  require  some 
time  for  home  practice,  to  work  out  the  lessons  here  given ;  for,  as  you  well  know, 
work  done  by  yourself  has  a  certain  kind  of  influence  not  like  that  done  in  the 
class  room.  And  you  must  never  forget  that  you  will  only  have  to  teach  drawing  as 
an  element  in  general  education,  not  as  an  art  or  specialty. 

How  and  to  what  extent  should  drawing  be  taught  in  high  schools  f 
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Let  us  first  recognize  that,  to  justify  its  place  in  the  public  schools,  it  must  be  made 
educational  to  all,  not  to  a  few  only  ;  and  this-properly  limits  the  range  of  instruction  to 
general  education,  and  prohibits  its  treatment  as  a  special  subject,  requiring  profes- 
sional skill  of  a  special  character  in  the  teachers.  Drawing  has  the  same  relation  to 
art  that  language  lias  to  literature.  As  a  specialty,  as  picture  making,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  few,  or  the  recreation  of  the  few,  it  ought  to  have  no  place  in  public 
schools  supported  by  the  taxes  of  all. 

But  if  it  develops  observation  in  all,  opens  the  eyes  of  many  to  the  beauties  of  nat- 
ure and  art,  leads  the  few  to  discover  unsuspected  powers  in  themselves,  fits  many 
to  become  skilful  in  industry,  and  all  to  become  a  refined  constituency  for  the  devel- 
opment of  great  national  capacities  and  industries,  utilizing  mental  and  physical  re- 
sources of  the  people  and  the  country,  then  it  may  well  be  supported  by  the  public, 
-and  taught  to  all  in  the  public  schools  as  something  which  is  of  general  advantage. 

To  adapt  the  subject  so  as  to  comply  with  this  condition,  it  was  necessary  to  abol- 
ish I  he  mere  picture  making  as  taught  by  the  old  generation  of  drawing  masters  to 
the  few  pupils  who  were  supposed  to  have  talent,  a  method  which  was  as  unphilo- 
flophioal  in  theory  as  it  was  unsuccessful  in  practice,  leading  only  to  sorrow  and  tra- 
vail in  the  pupils  and  the  delusion  or  disgust  of  parents  Whatever  may  be  the  char- 
acter of  the  exercises  made  by  pupils,  the  only  results  of  any  value  arising  from 
teaching  drawing  in  the  public  schools  are  to  be  found  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  not 
on  their  drawing  paper.  If  all  the  drawings  ever  made  in  public  schools  were  to  be 
•collected  into  one  heap  and  made  into  a  bonfire,  and  the  destruction  decreased  by  a 
feather's  weight  the  results  of  the  education  given,  then  the  instruction  has  been  mis- 
directed. The  subjects  taught  and  text  books  or  examples  used  are  only  opportunities 
for  giving  or  obtaiuihg  useful  information,  or  to  develop  by  practice  a  certain  amount 
of  that  which  is  sometimes  wrongly  called  manual  skill,  on  the  same  plane  as  the 
mental  perception.  I  purposely  say  "wrongly  called;"  for  manual  skill,  as  distinct 
from  intellectual  perceptiou,  or  as  being  in  a  different  stage  of  development  from  it, 
does  not  exist. 

PEDAGOGIC  VAI-UE  OP  THIS  STUDY. 

Each  lesson  or  exercise  in  drawiug,  or  any  other  branch  of  education,  is  merely  the 
peg  upon  which  a  teacher  can  hang  a  certain  amount  of  information,  or  by  which  he  can 
irritate  into  action  the  mental  powers  of  his  pupils ;  and  the  work  of  the  pupil  is  the  rec- 
ord of  what  has  taken  place,  the  first  step  toward  assimilating  the  information  or  dis- 
playing the  inventive  powers  which  have  been  aroused  or  called  into  play.  The  value 
or  efficiency  of  the  lesson  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  measured  only  by  the  beauty  of  the 
drawing  made  by  a  pupil,  but  by  the  evidence  it  gives  of  having  made  him  think  new 
thoughts  and  cast  away  old  ignorance,  seen  with  a  keener  vision,  ot  comprehended  a  re- 
vealed beauty.  It  is  consistent  with  good  instruction,  therefore,  that  the  manual  work 
of  pupils  may  be  very  unskilful,  whilst  the  teaching  may  have  been  excellent,  and 
the  educational  process  be  manifest.  If  the  drawings  display  an  effort  to  express  some 
grammatical  truth  of  form,  or  illustrate  a  principle  in  graphic  representation,  however 
clumsily  expressed,  the  teaching  has  been  good ;  but  if  all  the  drawings  show  the  same 
mistakes  in  an  important  principle,  the  pupil  must  have  been  badly  taught.  [As  a 
practical  teacher,  1  would,  however,  like  to  make  one  exception  to  this  general  state- 
ment :  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  a  pupil  who,  however  good  the  teaching,  did  not 
at  the  beginning  of  his  practice  make  retreating  parallel  lines  to  diverge,  Instead  of 
making  them  converge,  as  they  really  appear  to  do.  ]  Notwithstanding  individual  de- 
ficiencies in  the  taste  or  handiness  of  pupils,  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  if  a  truth  has  been 
comprehended,  even  if  there  be  an  artistic  stammering  in  its  utterance,  which  is  a  mat- 
iner  of  temporary  habit  only.  In  mf  opinion  one  of  the  least  valuable  results  of  teach- 
ing drawing  in  the  public  schools  is  that  the  pupils  will  learn  to  draw,  for  thousands 
will  be  benefited  by  the  education  it  gives  for  one  who  will  be  helped  by  practising 
Tthe  art  in  his  future  vocation. 

In  my  own  practice,  as  the  principal  of  two  normal  art  schools,  I  have  observed  that 
those  who  are  studying  to  become  teachers  of  drawing  display  their  possession  or  de- 
ficiency of  the  true  t  eacher's  instinct  by  the  manner  in  which  they  practise  teaching  as 
a  normal  exercise.  Some  will  go  round  to  the  pupils  who  are  engaged  each  on  a  sepa- 
rate work,  look  at  the  drawing,  sit  down  and  carefully  correct  its  errors  on  the  drawing 
'itself  with  their  own  hands,  saying  little  or  nothing  to  the  pupil,  passing  on  to  the  next, 
^nd  repeating  the  same  process  of  instruction,  so  called,  as  though  the  teacher's  busi- 
Tiess  was  to  pick  people  out  of  the  mire,  instead  of  teaching  them  to  walk  so  that  they 
■would  not  fall  into  it.  Those  are  the  aspirants  who  will  never  become  teachers  (though 
■*hey  may  fill  the  positions  and  draw  the  salaries),  unless  they  can  be  made  to  see  their 
xadioal  i-rror  of  method,  aud  change  their  system  of  instruction. 

Others  there  are,  who,  from  their  first  efforts  at  teaching,  display  instinctively  the 
habit  of  creating  an  improving  desire  in  the  pupil,  and  regard  a  wrong  or  faulty 
drawing  as  evidence  of  something  misunderstood  in  the  pupil's  mind,  or  as  the  re- 
sult of  insufficient  or  coufused  thinking.     Instead  of  settitig  to  work  and  altering  the 
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symptoms  of  the  disease  which  show  themselves  on  the  paper,  they  go  behind  the 
symptoms,  and  attack  the  disease  itself  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  eradicating  the 
cause,  and  letting  the  effect  take  care  of  itself  Those  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  stu- 
dents who  will  become  teachers. 

It  is  better  to  correct  the  thought  which  produces  the  wrong  drawing  than  to  cor- 
rect the  wrong  drawing  which  is  the  product  of  the  wrong  thought ;  though  it  may 
sometimes  be  necessary  to  operate  on  the  drawing,  not  to  beautify,  but  to  destroy  it, 
if  need  be,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  erroneous  thinking. 

I  suppose  this  to  be  true  in  other  subjects  as  well  as  in  drawing.  If  a  teacher  of 
arithmetic  found  in  a  sum  worked  by  a  pupil  the  numeral  3  where  a  5  ought  to  be,  he 
would  hardly  go  to  work  to  show  the  scholar  how  to  patch  up  the  3,  and  put  a  head 
on  it  so  as  to  convert  it  into  a  5,  but  would  point  out  the  false  step  in  the  calculation, 
so  that  the  scholar  seeing  his  error  would  become  dissatisfied  with  his  3,  and  be  im- 
patient to  score  his  5. 

That  is  preoiseljf  how  I  would  correct  a  drawing ;  in  the  thought  of  a  pupil,  and 
make  him  correct  it  upon  his  paper  as  evidence  of  his  improved  knowledge. 

DRAWING  A  SCIENCE  AS  WELL  AS  AN  ART. 

I  have  often  tried  to  impress  upon  the  many  teachers  who  have  attended  my  lessons 
in  this  building  that  drawing  may  be  said  to  have  two  elements — the  first  relating 
to  matters  of  fact,  the  scientific  element,  and  the  second  relating  to  matters  of  feef 
ing,  dependent  on  taste.  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  know  that  a  large  proportion  of  edu- 
cational drawing — the  elements  we  have  to  teach — belong  to  the  domain  of  fact,  about 
which  there  is  no  more  mystery,  nor  can  it  be  more  a  subject  of  controversy  than  is  a 
proposition  in  Euclid — no  more  and  no  less.  No  amount  of  sentiment  or  difference  of 
opinion  oau  change  a  scientific  law,  though  it  is  easy  enough  for  people  to  be  wholly 
ignorant  of  it,  or  misunderstand  it  in  ihe  degree  ol  their  ignornce.  We  reach  solid 
ground  when  we  get  to  the  representation  of  regular  forms  in  defined  positions  by 
means  of  perspective  or  model  drawing,  and  the  effects  of  light  and  shade  upon  regu- 
lar or  irregular  objects  depend  upon  the  operation  of  laws  which  are  as  old  as  the 
sun,  and  as  unchangeable.  The  true  form  and  appearance  of  a  definable  object  un- 
der given  conditions,  whether  as  to  its  size,  outline,  or  effect  of  light  and  shade  upon 
it  when  in  one  light,  are  all  as  definite  and  demonstrable,  and  the  representation  of 
them  as  much  a  matter  of  right  and  wrong,  as  any  other  scientific  facts  in  the  world 
of  physics.     That  is  incontrovertible. 

People  may  argue  in  a  circle  to  all  eternity  about  a  certain  painter's  eye  for  color, 
or  the  appreciation  which  another  artist  has  for  aerial  perspective,  and  become  as 
unanimous  about  it  as  they  are  about  religion  and  politics  ;  but  neither  sentimentnor 
culture  changes  the  law  of  form  or  of  light  and  shadow,  any  more  than  they  can  affect 
the  truth  of  the  multiplication  table,  or  change  the  law  of  gravitation. 

There  is  a  scientific  element  in  all  drawing  and  in  all  art,  which  must  be  regarded 
if  the  drawing  is  to  be  true.  .  There  13  a  right  and  a  wrong  about  the  delineation  of 
form  and  light  and  shade,  which  can  be  learned  by  all  who  are  intelligent  enongh  to 
learn  anything — a  law  that  will  never  wear  out  or  go  out  of  fashion  ;  and  it  is  a  com- 
fort to  know  that  the  appreciation  of  this  prime  element  in  all  intelligent  art  is  a 
matter  of  the  understanding,  which  all  teachers  are  supposed  to  possess,  and  not  one 
of  that  indefinable  attribute  called  ta8t«,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  so  common,  and 
which  some  people,  even  teachers,  are  often  willing  to  say  they  are  deficient  of. 
Clearness  of  understanding  will  therefore  be  the  chief  qualification  to  become  a  pos- 
sible teacher  of  drawing  upon  the  basis  on  which  we  shall  have  to  teach  it. 

There  are  other  features  in  drawing,  such  as  the  use  of  color,  an  e(ye  for  proportion, 
harmony,  and  contrast  in  design,  which  do  depend  upon  taste  for  their  excellence. 
But  even  in  these  departments  a  higher  law  prevails,  and  harmony  of  color  is  as  much 
a  question  of  law  as  harmony  in  music;  so  also  there  are  true  principles  of  design 
based  on  a  study  of  nature's  laws,  and  the  practice  of  the  best  schools  and  masters, 
which  are  very  definite  in  application,  and  incontrovertible.  The  teacher  should, 
however,  as  a  rule,  not  vex  himself  or  his  pupils  about  these  features  into  which  the 
eleluent  of  individual  taste  enters,  and  is  so  important,  but  adhere  to  sound  gram- 
matical principles  and  processes  in  the  elements  of  drawing.  We  are  aU  of  us  more 
or  less  color  blind,  and  no  man  ever  yet  was  catholic  enough  to  love  the  art  of  the 
Greek  and  the  Goth  with  equal  affection. 

The  differences  and  even  the  idiosyncrasies  of  good  taste  are  to  be  respected ;  for 
this  variety  in  choice  and  preference  is  a  great  charm  in  all  things.  Some  people  are 
narrow  enough  to  believe  that  there  is  only  one  right  and  one  wrong  in  all  matters, 
whether  of  fact  or  of  opinion  ;  and  yet  we  find  that,  except  in  the  main  lines  of  crea- 
tion, nature  is  perpetually  varying  her  productions,  seeming  to  contradict  herself  out 
of  the  very  wantonness  of  profusion,  as  if  she  was  afraid  we  should  form  too  low  an 
estimate  of  her  wealth  and  playfulness,  laughing  to  scorn  our  picayune  observations, 
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and  deriding  ns  from  a  higher  plane  than  that  we  stand  upon,  one  which  inclndes  the 
small  and  few  things  we  have  perceived,  in  a  vast  horizon  which  stretches  beyond  oar 
narrow  vision. 

GREATNESS  NOT  THE  PRODUCT  OP  EDUCATION. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  great  men  of  the  world  seem  to  have  become  great 
in  spite  of  their  education,  and  often  in  precisely  those  departments  of  thongnt  of 
action  in  which  they  were  never  instructed  except  by  nature  and  observation.  So  it 
would  appear  that  all  we  can  really  do  for  a  healthy  child  is  to  educate  his  faculties 
and  leave  the  rest  to  nature  and  time ;  above  all  things  to  avoid  teaching  tricks  or 
specifics,  or  the  idea  that  any  process  or  knowledge  is  complete  or  final,  and  that  in 
the  work  of  education  there  is  only  so  much  to  learn,  and  then  wei  must  be  satisfied. 

I  think  it  necessary  to  say  so  ranch  to  yon,  because  in  your  departments  of  instmc- 
tion  so  many  things  are  fixed  and  unchangeable — as,  for  instance,  grammar  and  geog- 
raphy and  arithmetic — and  you  might  therefore  interpret  what  I  have  said  about  the 
facts  of  drawing  as  limiting  the  scope  of  your  teaching  in  the  subject  to  the  mere 
physical  laws  of  appearance,  ignoring  the  higher  developments  of  poetical  renderings 
of  nature,  or  the  wealth  of  a  fertile  imagination,  which  has  often  detected  the  true 
type  in  many  varieties,  and  can  formulate  the  very  highest  generalization. 

EVERY  CHILD  ENTITLED  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF   ALL  ITS  FACULTIES. 

Let  US  believe  in  the  infinite  capacity  of  all  our  pupilfe,  though  we  cannot  distin- 
gish  the  great  from  the  small  whilst  they  are  in  oar  care.  Give  them  all  credit  for 
being  the  raw  material  of  great  men,  and  teach  them  all  we  know  of  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples, leaving  to  them  the  responsibility  of  doing  what  they  can  with  the  truths, 
the  modest  truths,  we  have  been  able  to  impress  upon  them. 

We  must  give  all  our  pupils  credit  for  having  the  faculties  of  each,  and  remember 
that  a  faculty,  like  a  limb,  may  become  stunted  and  withered  if  its  existence  be 
ignored,  or  it  be  never  exercised.  It  is  this  recognition  of  its  existence,  no  matter  in 
how  crnde  or  limited  a  form,  and  the  judicious  appeal  to  and  exercise  of  it,  that 
develops  and  makes  it  healthy.  I  would  repeat  that  we  are  too  apt  to  believe  or  assume 
without  thinking  that  the  child's  education  is  confined  to  or  measured  by  the  time 
spent  in  the  school-room,  forgetting  that  every  thing,  from  the  air  we  breathe  to  the 
very  sleep  we  take,  is  either  educating  or  destroying  us.  The  child  surrounded  in  its  , 
home  life  by  an  atmosphere  of  taste  and  culture  will  be  naturally  more  sensitiTe  to 
ideas  and  forms  of  the  beautiful  than  one  who  is  not  so  happily  circumstanced;  bat 
that  is  not  a  diflerence  in  faculty,  but  rather  one  of  readiness  to  assimilate  instras- 
tion  easily;  and  even  in  this  matter  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift. 

ONE  OBJECT  IN  TEACHING  DESIGN. 

There  is  one  feature  in  teaching  applied  design  to  your  pupils  which  I  ought  to  point 
out  to  you,  and  it  illustrates  that  which  I  hava  just  said.  It  is  no  more  intended  or 
expected  that  all  who  design  shall  become  designers  than  that  all  who  make  Latin 
verses  shall  become  poets.  The  exercise  is  disciplinary  of  common  faculties,  not  of 
special  abilities.  Pupils  are  thereby  taught  to  exercise  their  creative  and  originatiog 
instincts,  to  arrange  and  express  their  thoughts  in  the  language  of  form,  to  secure  a 
defined  result,  just  as  they  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  their  mother  tongae  or  any 
verbal  language  by  the  exercise  of  writing  original  compositions  in  it.  It  is  much  to 
be  hoped  that  all  who  practise  English  composition  will  not  become  authors,  though 
they  may  be  educated  and  made  more  useful  citizens  by  writing  good  English.  So  it 
is  with  designing.  It  is  to  develop  observation  and  originality,  and  create  a  habit  of 
method  and  order  and  love  of  accuracy  in  their  work,  that  pupils  are  taught  to  design ; 
to  give  them  scope  to  display  the  best  and  the  worst  that  is  in  them;  and  to  substi- 
tute the  best  for  the  worst  under  careful  guidance,  and  for  the  development  of  their 
constructive  and  creative  faculties.  It  will  also  directly  exercise  the  imagination, 
and  necessitate  habits  of  observation;  for  nothing  so  opens  the  eyes  of  people  to  the 
art  work  which  is  often  to  be  seen  surrounding  them  as  the  task  of  having  to  create 
something  of  the  same  kind  imposed  upon  themselves.  Then  for  the  first  time  many 
begin  to  see  what  others  have  done  when  such  a  task  was  given  to  them,  and  know 
what  it  is  to  plan  and  arrange  and  test  the  value  of  the  actual  knowledge  they  have 
acquired. 

You  must  not  expect  very  good  designs  from  your  pupils,  remembering  how  very 
seldom  you  get  go6d  work  from  even  professional  designers.  Not  one  design  in  six 
made  by  the  latter  is  carried  out  into  execution,  and  not  one  in  ten  is  fit  to  be.  So 
remember  to  be  merciful  in  criticising  the  designs  made  by  high  school  boys  and  gixls, 
regarding  them  only  as  testimony  of  their  thinking,  the  symptoms  of  their  mental 
affections,  which  you  have  to  make  a  diagnosis  of,  and  prescribe  for,  for  each  indi- 
vidually as  the  symptoms  vary. 
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The  remarkable  snccess  and  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  graduating  classes  of  gram- 
mar schools  lead  us  to  nope  that  each  year  will  give  us  pupils  for  the  high  schools 
better  prepared  than  before  in  this  as  well  as  in  every  other  branch  of  drawing. 

In  teaching  perspective  and  model  drawing,  though  it  is  necessary  to  teach  by  illus- 
tration and  repetition  ciertain  fundamental  principles  of  representation,  certain  defini- 
tions and  axioms,  yet  the  mere  word  repetition,  or  being,  as  the  actors  say,  word 
perfect,  in  them,  will  not  necessarily  shed  light  upon  their  work  in  practice.  Yet  I 
am  not  averse  to  requiiiug  the  pupil  to  repeat  a  rule  he  knows  and  hag  often  complied 
with,  if  he,  and  whenever  ne,  deliberately  outrages  it  in  his  practice  through  indolence 
or  want  of  attention ;  and  calling  upon  him  in  the  light  of  his  better  knowledge,  to 
correct  his  own  bad  work  by  help  of  an  awakened  memory  or  conscience.  But  this 
appeal  to  formula  is  open  to  abuse.  Some  of  the  teachers  in  primary  schools  make  a 
mistake  in  that  direction  about  the  geometric  definitions  when  teaching  them  to  young 
children;  and,  as  a  similar  mistake  may  be  made  about  the  axioms  of  perspective  and 
model  drawing.  I  will  here  repeat  to  yon  a  statement  lately  prepared  for  them  about 
the  mode  of  teaching  definitions : 

HOW   DEFINITIONS   SHOULD   BE   TAUGHT. 

"  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  learning  by  drawing  the  diagrams  of  geometrical 
definitions  is  intended  to  give  children  correct  ideas  of  the  position  of  lines  and  the 
character  of  regular  and  to  some  extent  of  irregular  forms.  This  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  memorizing  the  words  of  the  definition,  which  may  be  done  in  a  me- 
chanical way  without  grasping  the  idea  of  the  form  described,  and  thus  be  useless 
and  monotonous  labor.  The  correct  idea  of  a  line  or  form  (as  for  instance  of  an 
obliqne  line  or  an  equilateral  triangle)  should  come  first,  then  the  drawing  of  the 
form  which  expresses  it,  and  lastly  the  words  which  define  it.  If  the  child  possesses 
the  true  idea  of  a  form,  and  proves  its  understanding  by  drawing  the  illustration  as 
accurately  as  a  child  may  be  expected  to  do  it  without  cruelty  in  the  teaching,  the 
definition  has  been  learned,  and  the  most  accurate  and  concise  way  of  defining  the 
form  in  words  will  afterwards  be  easily  learned,  because  those  words  will  represent 
and  express  knowledge  already  in  the  child's  mind.  But  the  words  without  the  ideas 
represent  nothing  to  the  child,  and  therefore  the  committal  of  them  to  memory  should 
be  waited  for,  and  not  expected  or  insisted  upon,  at  first.  The  theory  of  a  tlefinitian 
in  words  is,  that  it  should  reflect  an  image  which  already  exists  in  the  child's  mind, 
and  not  be  a  substitute  for  that  image,  uttered  by  the  tongne." 

I  should  apologize  to  yon  for  speaking  about  memorizing ;  for  I  confess  to  being 
unable  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  sometimes  used  by  teachers. 
There  are  some  things  which  were  never  committed  to  memory  in  the  sense  which 
some  people  seem  to  attach  to  that  expression,  but  which  can  never  be  forgotten 
whilst  life  and  reason  remain  ;  and  there  are  others  which  can  never  be  remembered, 
whatever  trick  be  resorted  to  to  keep  them  in  mind.  I  expect  most  people  can  re- 
member what  they  understand,  if  it  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  them  to  remember, 
and  this  applies  especially  to  principles ;  and  they  forget  that  which  they  cannot  un- 
derstand, or  which  they  believe  to  be  of  little  consequence.  What  boy  ever  tried  to 
memorize  the  place  in  the  orchard  where  that  particular  tree  grew  upon  which  the 
first  ripe  apples  appeared  at  summer  time  ?  And  yet  where  was  there  ever  a  boy,  who, 
once  knowing  it,  ever  forgot  the  place  ? 

Duawing  from  memory  is  merely  testing  the  knowledge  you  have  retained  of  that 
which  you  have  once  learned ;  but  the  manner  in  which  you  have  learned  it,  and  ex- 
tent to  which  you  have  known  it,  will  determine  your  remembrance  of  the  fact,  and 
no  formal  memorizing  will  keep  you  in  that. 

I  propose  now  to  refer  in  detail  to  subjects  which  form  a  part  of  the  revised  course 
for  high  schools,  and  with  which  we  shall  have  to  struggle  in  this  class  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  third  grade. 

CLASS  INSTRUCTION  FROM  THE  BOARD,   AND  OBJECTS. 

I  wish  most  emphatically  to  state  that  any  branch  of  drawing  in  any  of  the  grades 
of  schools,  which  cannot  be  taught  to  all  alike  in  a  class  by  class  instruction  given 
by  the  regular  teacher,  helped  by  such  diagrams  and  illustrations  as  the  teacher 
makes  for  or  before  the  pupils,  and  strengthened,  if  need  be,  by  repetition  of  exam- 
ples used  as  materials  in  instruction,  as,  S>t  instance,  natural  objects,  casts,  <&c. ;  in 
other  words,  any  exercises  involved  by  teaching  drawing  which  necessitate  the  indi- 
vidual instruction  of  pupils  ought  not  to  find  a  place  in  the  common  school  class  room. 

Correction  of  the  work  of  individuals  is  as  necessary  in  drawing  as  in  language  or 
arithmetic ;  but  it  should  be  the  correction  of  individval  errors  made  in  working 
from  class  instruction,  and  this  only  to  supplement  the  teaching  of  general  principles, 
which  the  pupil  has  misunderstood,  or  has  not  attended  to  the  explanation  of.  For 
the  teacher  to  do  more  than  this  for  individuals  is  eminently  unjust  to  all  concerned, 
No  teacher  with  between  thirty  and  fifty  pupils  to  instruct  in  a  short  time  can  give 
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private  lessons  on  separate  works  to  all,  and  that  is  what  the  old  way  of  teaching 
with  flat  copies,  each  a  different  subject,  rrally  involved ;  but  there  is  ample  time  to 
give  full  and  complete  explanation  and  instruction  to  a  class  of  any  size  within  eye- 
sight of  an  object  or  the  blackboard,  and  within  earshot  of  the  teacher,  if  the  teach- 
ing be  given  by  class  instruction  from  one  subject  or  object  for  all  the  pupils  at  the 
same  time.  And  the  exercises  of  individuals  must  be  treated  in  this  subject  as  in  any 
other,  viz. ,  be  examined  and  corrected,  if  need  be,  by  the  standard  of  the  principles 
taught ;  and  that  should  be  the  form  and  limit  of  the  individual  teaching;  given  to 
«ach  pupil. 

This  limitation  also  proscribes  all  fanciful  freaks,  likes,  and  dislikes  of  individuals 
as  to  subject,  and  excludes  from  the  course  of  study  all  objectiouable  branches  and 
subjects  which  involve  loss  of  time  for  both  teacher  and  pupil,  and  which,  being  in 
the  nature  of  amusement  or  recreation,  convey  nothing  of  general  interest  and  con- 
sequence, or  of  educational  value. 

Such  a  change  as  is  indicated  by  this  mode  of  class  instruction  would  be  necessitated 
by  the  discontinuance  of  special  instructors  in  the  high  schools,  even  if  it  were  not 
the  best  method  under  any  circumstances,  as  I  claim  it  to  be  fur  the  common  schools 
of  all  grades. 

Under  the  departmental  plan  of  teaching  in  schools,  all  the  teachers  are  special 
teachers,  with  the  exception  of  the  principal;  and  where  that  is  the  case  the  draw- 
ing teacher,  as  a  specialist,  is  in  his  right  place ;  but  even  then  the  class  system,  by 
one  general  lesson  to  all,  as  distinguished  from  the  present  method  of  teaching  each 
pupil  OD  a  separate  copy,  is  infinitely  preferable  to  the  latter. 

If  it  should  be  found  that  good  results  do  not  immediately  follow  such  a  plan,  it 
will  yet  be  something  to  have  discountenanced  the  wrong  principle  of  giving  private 
lessons  in  public  schools,  and  to  have  established  the  right  method  of  instruction  in 
drawing  as  a  part  of  the  common  school  wystem. 

Should  satisfactory  results  not  immediately  appear,  the  explanation  will  be  found 
in  one  of  the  three  following  reasons  ;  viz.: 

1.  The  subject  of  instruction  is  not  suitable  to  the  common  schools  or  a  legitimate 
part  of  general  education  ;  or 

2.  The  scheme  is  not  well  arranged  and  graduated,  and  the  pupils  are  therefore  not 
well  prepared  in  the  lower  classes  for  what  has  to  be  done  in  the  higher;  or 

3.  The  teachers  are  not  competent  to  give  the  instruction. 

The  first  and  second  reasons  will  not  apply  to  that  which  you  have  to  teach  or  to 
the  plan  of  instruction  which  does  prepare  the  grammar  school  pupils  for  high  school 
work,  as  evidence  obtained  during  my  long  experience  in  the  annual  or  semi  annual 
examinations  conclusively  proves.  The  third  canse  of  failure  is  remediable  where  it 
exists,  just  as  it  has  already  been  remedied  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools. 
The  educational  instincts  of  a  good  teacher  will  carry  him  safely  through  and  over 
the  manual  practice  required,  and  he  has  already  learned  the  more  difficult  art  of 
simplifying  and  imparting  knowledge  to  pupils  by  explanation  and  demonstration.  The 
best  results  hitherto  obtained  from  teaching  drawing  in  the  high  schools  have  been  in 
the  classes  wholly  taught  by  the  regular  teachers,  not  from  those  which  have  received 
instruction  from  special  instrnctors,  whose  influence  with  pupils  has  been  less  efficient 
and  whose  normal  training  less  complete.  This  has  been  made  manifest  more  and 
more  as  the  years  have  passed,  and  we  must  accept  it  as  demonstrating  a  principle 
which  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  recognized.  It  is  well  for  us  as  citizens  that  in 
this  matter  the  interests  of  education  and  economy  are  identical ;  and  a  careful  ob- 
servation of  work  and  results  for  ei^ht  years  in  all  the  grades  of  schools  convinces 
me  that  this  is  the  case.  In  determining  to  remove  specialists  from  the  high  schools 
the  committee  on  revision  meant  only  to  be  economical;  but  they  have,  without 
knowing  it,  advanced  a  true  principle  of  education ;  and  the  only  matter  of  regret  is 
that  they  should  not  be  consistent  and  apply  the  rule  to  all  subjects  as  well  as  to 
drawing,  though  it  is  a  great  testimony  to  the  success  of  drawing  that  it  should  be 
first  able  to  bear  the  application  of  so  good  a  rule. 

MODEL  AND   OBJECT  DRAWING  IN  LIGHT  AND  SHADE. 

How  this  is  to  be  taught  by  class  instruction  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  you  by  the 
method  I  employ  in  teaching  you  here.  Much  of  it  will  consist  of  applying  the  laws 
of  linear  perspective  to  drawing  from  the  solid,  and  the  rest  to  the  expression  of  round- 
ness and  distance,  realism  and  intensity,  as  affected  by  aerial  perspective.  You  know 
that  it  is  not  convenient  nor  judicious  to  teach  light  and  shade  in  the  lower  classes 
before  the  pupils  enter  the  high  school,  though  they  are  taught  to  draw  from  objects 
in  outline  and  true  perspective.  This  new  feature  of  light  and  shade  is  therefore  but 
the  addition  of  one  more  characteristic  to  the  drawing  previously  practised.  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  define  the  throe  branches  of  drawing  as  (1)  outline,  or  form ;  (2) 
outline,  and  light  and  shade,  or  form  and  roundness ;  (3)  outline,  light  and  shade  and 
color,  or  form,  roundness,  and  tint ;  and  to  describe  these  degrees  of  truth  in  the  ox- 
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pressionof  what  -we  see  as  being  repectively  (1)  one-third,  (2)  two-thirds,  (3)  three- 
thiids,  of  the  truth.  It  is  not  asserted  that  they  are  of  equal  importance  in  express- 
ing the  truth  when  a  drawing  has  to  he  made ;  hut  they  are  distinct  features  of  an 
object,  each  susceptible  of  being  truthfully  or  untruthfully  rendered,  and  the  aggre- 
gation of  these  elements  determines  the  value  of  the  drawing  as  a  record. 

The  same  object  displayed  before  a  whole  class  will  be  seen  differently  by  every 
member  of  it  (with  the  single  exception  of  the  sphere).  How,  then,  can  all  be  made 
to  draw  the  object  with  reasonable  accuracy?  I  would  answer  this  by  saying  that, 
if  the  class  be  taught  to  draw  what  they  see,  if  clear  and  radical  ixplatiatir.ns  lie 
given  of  the  possible  ways  in  which  the  solid  or  object  may  be  seen,  and  also  in  which 
it  cannot  be  seen,  under  given  conditions,  and  these  exijlanations  be  generously  full 
in  detail,  and  exhaustively  illustrated  by  diagrammatic  sketches  on  the  board  or  on 
paper,  as  a  preceding  exercise  to  the  class  work,  and  accompanying  the  progress  of 
the  pupils,  then  you  may  be  sure  you  will  open  the  eyes  and  educate  the  perceptive 
and  executive  powers  of  your  classes  at  the  same  time.  The  reproduction  of  these 
diagrammatic  sketches  by  all  the  pupils  before  a  subject  is  commenced  will  never  do 
harm ;  but,  if  they  have  been  previously  well  taught,  it  will  not  be  necessary. 

The  three  materials  used  most  commonly  in  drawing  to  obtain  eliects  of  light  aud 
shade  as  seen  on  objects  are  the  pencil  or  crayon,  the  stump  or  leather  with  carbon, 
and  the  brush  and  one  pigment ;  the  two  first  Ijeing  called  the  dry  point,  and  the  last 
the  wet  point. 

The  mode  of  work  peculiar  to  each,  and  the  effects  obtainable,  you  will  see  illus- 
trated by  your  own  practice  here  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  mastery  over 
these  tools  and  implements  will  be  something  of  a  struggle  to  you  at  your  age,  but 
the  young  people  will  not  be  troubled  by  it.  It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  do  the 
very  worst  you  can,  and  make  every  mistake  possible,  whilst  under  my  tuition,  in 
order  that  I  may  show  you  the  cause  of  your  failure  and  the  way  out  of  it ;  for  that 
is  what  you  will  have  to  do  for  your  own  pupils  next  year.  You  need  not  fear  that  I 
shall  be  displeased  or  discouraged  by  your  efforts  if  ihey  are  not  masterpieces.  By 
no  means!  The  only  discouragement  to  a  good  teacher  is  when  his  pupils  telescope 
their  faculties,  and  do  nothing,  waiting  for  something  to  be  done  for  them ;  aud  then 
that  is  a  hopeless  business,  meaning  nothing  all  round,  nothing  for  you  to  learn,  noth- 
ing for  me  to  teach — blank  generally. 

I  hope  we  are  too  old  to  commit  educational  suicide  in  that  way  ;  and  so  I  shall  ex- 
pect you  all  to  do  the  best,  as  well  as  the  worst  you  can,  with  all  the  light  you  have, 
and  thus  give  me  the  opportunity  to  show  you  how  to  make  it  the  best  possible  by 
correcting  your  mistakes  whilst  th^  y  are  yet  young. 

It  is  a  golden  rule  in  teaching  that  you  cannot  teach  that  which  you  do  not  know, 
and,  except  in  singing  (when  your  own  voice  has  gone,  though  you  once  were  able), 
you  cannot  make  a  pupil  do  that  which  you  are  unable  to  do  yourself.  So  the  only 
way  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  your  pupils'  difficulties  is  to  feel  and  destroy  those 
same  troubles  in  your  own  experience ;  and  then  you  will  feel  at  home  and  happy  in 
your  class-rooms  when  the  youthful  artists  begin  to  experience  the  inevitable  troubles 
incidental  to  early  practise  with  point,  or  stump,  or  brush,  and  to  make  all  the  mis- 
takes possible  to  the  callow  powers  of  a  fallen  race. 

If  you  will  be  faithful  to  me,  and  show  me  all  that  you  do  not  know  and  cannot  do, 
when  called  upon  to  record  your  knowledge  on  a  typical  exercise,  I  will  be  faithful 
to  yon,  and  show  you  what  I  do  know  and  what  is  known  on  the  same  thing. 

PERFECTION  RARE  IN  ART. 

And,  fellow-teachers,  let  us  try  to  realize  that  the  best  work  of  art  is  only  an 
approximation  to  the  truth,  not  a  realization  of  it ;  so  that,  in  our  own  works,  and 
more  especially  in  those  of  our  pupils,  we  must  only  expect  a  modest  approach  to  the 
expression  of  true  drawing,  even  when  we  and  they  have  done  our  best.  I  have  very 
seldom  seen  a  painting  or  a  drawing,  either  by  old  or  modem  masters,  so  called,  that 
has  not  displayed  sorae  childish  error  in  the  simple  matter  of  perspective,  and  most  of 
them  are  crowded  with  diabolical  mistakes  in  drawing.  The  artists  who  have  been 
graphic  scholars,  who  have  spoken  grammatically  truly,  as  the  sun  speaks  and  as 
science  interprets,  are  to  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  without  exhausting 
the  fingers.  , 

Study  form  as  you  would  mathematics,  study  beauty  as  you  do  Greek  and  Latin 
verse,  study  expression  as  you  do  study  it  in  music,  and  study  truth  as  you  would  in 
a  chemical  analysis,  and  then  apply  this  test  to  the  productions  of  all  artists,— in- 
cluding those  who  have  picked  up  a  vagrant  education  by  rule  of  thumb,  or  depend 
on  what  they  consider  the  inspiration  of  genius, — and  you  will  find  that  the  world 
has  produced  but  two  art  scholars,  Phidias  and  Michael  Angelo.  The  rest  have  been 
generally  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  seeking  vainly  after  the  truth,  many  of  them 
Ignorant  even  of  the  language  in  which  she  speaks.  I  go  to  exhibitions  of  modem 
paintings  only  to  find  efforts  at  oratory  which  are  not  even  decent  enough  to  be 
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grammatical,  and  nee  attempts  to  embody  heroic  aohievements  rendered  by  people 
wbo  are  too  gifted  to  tell  the  truth  about  that  which  they  are  supposed  to  knoW ; 
from  which  one  may  draw  the  inference  that  their  imagination  is  mere  crude  specu- 
lation, and  their  sentiment,  pathos.  Their  habits  being  unequal  to  the  demand  of 
the  true,  they  are  incapable  of  rising  to  the  appreciation  and  expression  of  the 
beautiful. 

I  bring  this  before  yon,  high-school  teachers,  because  people  are  accustomed  to  sur- 
round the  subject  of  art  with  a  halo  and  a  glamour  of  mystery ;  to  shake  their  heads, 
and  hint  at  divine  gifts,  when  men  of  intelBgence  and  brains  venture  to  look  into  the 
mysteries  of  expressed  art.  As  a  professionally  educated  artist  and  graduate  of  a 
national  art  school,  I  would  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  modem  art  and  nothing  in 
the  subject  itself  which  a  cultured  man  is  unable  to  understand  with  very  little  study. 
In  fact,  tried  by  the  standards  of  the  past,  by  which  some  departments  of  human  intel- 
ligence and  performance  would  not  suffer,  our  modern  art  work  may  be  fully  described 
as  the  apotheosis  of  insufficiency ;  so  that  neither  you  nor  I  need  feel  very  frightened 
at  modestly  taking  up  this  matter  of  teaching  the  elements  of  an  art  which  has  been 
so  very  imperfectly  understood  in  the  past,  and  is  so  very  imperfectly  practised  at  the 
present  time. 

The  cause  of  this  deficiency  is  the  absence  in  the  past  of  the  systematic  education 
in  the  elements  of  art  which  we  are  called  upon  to  give  in  the  public  schools ;  and 
when  this  has  been  given  for  a  generation  or  two  we  shall  see,  or  those  who  succeed 
us  will  see,  a  more  intelligent  and  nobler  art  than  has  ever  been  possible  without  such 
foundation  work  as  that  we  are  now  attempting. 

COLOK. 

The  practice  in  color,  which  seems  suitable  to  pupils  in  high  schools,  and  which  is 
practicable  of  attainment  in  the  class-rooms  there,  consists  of  studying  the  historical 
ornament  of  such  styles  as  employed  color  in  their  ornamental  art  as  an  introduction 
to  the  use  of  the  pigments  and  brush,  and  afterwards  the  study  iOrom  objects,  natunkl 
and  others,  such  as  may  be  easily  obtained  by  teachers  aud  pupils.  During  one  term 
of  half  a  year  a  good  subject  of  any  of  the  great  historic  styles  may  be  executed  by 
the  class  from  large  diagrams  made  by  the  teacher,  and  reproduced  by  him  before  the 
class  whilst  they  are  doing  the  same  thing.  Three  or  four  lessons  of  two  hours  each 
will  be  ample  time  to  accomplish  such  work ;  and,  if  the  amount  to  be  done  at  each 
lesson  be  shown  by  a  separate  diagram,  the  first  giving  the  outline  and  the  following 
ones  each  advancing  the  work  one  stage  further  towards  completion,  a  whole  class 
can  thus  be  instructed  together,  and  learn  to  accomplish  by  clear  and  distinct  steps  a 
dufinite  amount  of  work  in  a  given  time,  and  in  the  right  way.  Every  teacher  should 
produce  such  illustrations  as  are  required  to  make  his  class  understand  the  subject 
and  the  processes,  made  on  a  large  scale,  so  that  all  may  see  them  distinctly,  and  thus 
lead  up  to  the  drawing  and  painting  from  nature  and  objects,  which  is  to  follow  the 
exercises  in  historic  ornament. 

In  selecting  natural  objects  for  the  subjects  of  lessons,  fruits  which  are  of  one 
color,  —  such  as  the  orange,  lemon,  and  others  of  the  same  character,  — first  singly, 
and  then  grouped  to  give  contrast  in  tint,  are  the  best  for  early  practice.  And  there 
is  a  variety  of  excellent  materials  for  lessons  in  vegetables,  so  that  with  the  objects 
and  vases  and  other  forms  to  be  sometimes  found  in  the  class-rooms,  or  which  may  be 
brought  there,  there  is  ample  material  with  which  to  give  the  one  or  two  subject- 
lessons  to  each  class  during  the  term. 

I  need  not  go  into  further  details  of  the  work  you  will  have  to  do  when  the  responsi- 
bility rests  wholly  upon  you  for  all  the  instruction  in  drawing  given  in  the  high 
schools;  for  the  best  illustrations  I  could  give  you  will  be  in  your  own  practice  of 
that  work  here  and  now.  The  method  of  instruction,  as  applied  to  such  exercises  as 
we  shall  go  through,  is  a  new  one,  though  it  has  developed  as  a  natural  growth  from 
our  experience  in  the  lower  grades  of  schools.  It  will  no  doubt  be  subjected  to  criti- 
cism both  by  those  who  practise  other  ways  of  teaching,  and  by  some  who  know 
nothing  of  the  subject,  as  new  ways  or  new  adaptations  of  old  ways  usually  are.  In 
this  matter  we  are  all  pioneers,  aud  have  to  be  subject  to  the  strain  and  the  toil  of 
travelling  over  new  ground  or  on  disputed  territory  with  all  the  pains  and  penalties 
implied.  But  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  success  which  will  attend  your  efforts  nor  of 
the  benefit  to  education  involved  by  that  success. 

Finally,  fellow-teachers  of  the  high  schools,  I  place  myself  unreservedly  at  your 
service  the  fljst  three  days  of  the  school  week,  being  advised  by  the  Drawing  Com- 
mittee that  this  is  especially  the  work  of  the  year.  I  am  obliged  to  say  for  the  first 
three  days  only,  because  the  last  days  of  my  week  belong  to  the  State.  If,  there- 
fore, there  is  any  way  that  occurs  to  any  of  you  by  which  my  knowledge  of  this 
subject  can  be  brought  to  bear,  so  as  to  assist  you  in  the  work  you  have  to  do,  please 
make  the  suggestion  fteely  and  fully,  either  by  letter  or  at  an  'interview  ;  and,  after 
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consultation  with  the  chairman  of  the  Drawing  Committee,  I  will  endeavor  to  comply 
with  your  wishes.  My  own  reputation  professionally  is  at  stake  in  this  matter.  I  was 
called  to  my  position  here  in  city  and  State  to  organize  a  plan  of  instruction,  and  see 
.  it  carried  out  in  the  schools.  The  progress  made  in  the  lower  grades  of  schools  now 
makes  it  possible  to  put  the  higher  grades  and  evenimg  schools  into  their  proper 

g laces  in  the  educational  chain.  It  never  has  been  possible  beforOj  because  the  pnpils 
aye  not  until  now  been  prepared  to  take  the  more  advanced  instruction.  But  I 
think  that,  if  yon  will  allow  me  to  cooperate  with  you,  we  shall  be  able  next  year 
to  begin  the  crowning  of  the  fabric,  and  thus  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  school 
committee  with  reference  to  the  high  schools.  I  have  perfect  faith  in  the  wisdom 
and  the  ;practioability  of  the  proposal,  and  those  of  yon  who  do  not  at  present  share 
with  me  in  this  faith  will  grow  into  it.  And,  as  perpetual  growth  is  the  sign  of  the 
living  teacher,  I  take  the  liberty  to  hope  that  we  may  all  live  forever. 
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INTEODTJCTION. 

In  the  spring  of  1882,  Professor  Smith,  his  official  relations  to  the 
public  schools  of  Boston  and  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School, 
having  ended,  as  has  been  before  related,  had  assumed  the  principalship 
of  the  "  Conservatory  School  of  Fine  Arts,"  a  department  of  the  "  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,"  a  large  incorporated  institution  situ- 
ated in  Franklin  Square,  Boston. 

At  this  time  he  was  applied  to,  to  deliver  a  series  of  addresses  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec.    These  were  afterward  published.* 

The  introduction  to  the  official  pamphlet,  which  is  here  quoted  in  full, 
details  the  circumstances  of  their  delivery  and  publication: 

The  Council  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  being  anxious 
to  bring  before  the  public  and  those  engaged  in  teaching  the  best  thought  of  modern 
times  on  the  subject  of  industrial  drawing,  made  an  arrangement  with  Prof.  Walter 
Smith  [who  is  an  ardst  trained  at  South  Kensington,  for  twelve  years  head  master 
of  the  Leeds  School  of  Art,  England,  for  eleven  years  State  director  of  art  education 
in  Massachusetts,  and  now  principal  of  the  New  England  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston, 
United  States]  to  give  a  series  of  addresses  to  the  public  and  to  teachers  in  Montreal 
and  Quebec  upon  such  phases  of  the  general  question  as  he  deemed  of  most  importance. 
They  were  delivered  during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  1882,  were  well  attended 
and  enthusiastically  received.  Eeports  and  abstracts  of  these  addresses  appeared  in 
the  newspapers,  but  as  the  speeches  were  generally  extemporaneous,  only  abstracts 
were  published.  A  desire  having  been  expressed  by  teachers  and  others  that  the  ad- 
dresses might  be  preserved  in  a  permanent  form,  the  Council  determined  that  the  best 
record  which  could  be  obtained  by  them  should  be  made  available.  A  matter  of  so 
great  importance  as  industrial  art  education  is,  deserves  to  be  seriously  considered 
by  all  who  are  anxious  for  the  material  and  industrial  development  of  the  country, 
and  though  the  records  of  these  speeches  are  imperfect,  they  yet  embody  the  leading 
ideas  which  inspired  them,  and  the  reports  which  were  published  have  been  revised 
in  type  by  the  speaker  for  this  pamphlet. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  practical  advice  given  concerning  teaching  (of  which  no 
reports  were  made)  Professor  Smith  has,  upon  our  request,  furnished  us  with  a  copy 
of  the  notes  from  which  he  spoke,  covering  instruction  during  twelve  years  of 
school  life,  and  these  notes  have  been  printed  as  received  from  him ;  the  Council  ven- 
ture to  hope  that  they  will  be  found  of  practical  use  and  direction  to  teachers. 

Teachers  of  public  schools  and  others  interested  in  this  subject  may  obtain  a  copy 
of  this  pamphlet  on  application  to 

S.  C.  STEVENSON, 
Secretary  Council  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  Montreal. 

*  Technical  education  and  industrial  drawing  in  public  schools.  Eeports  and 
notes  of  addresses  delivered  at  Montreal  and  Quebec,  by  Prof.  Walter  Smith  (South 
Kensington,  England),  Principal  cf  the  Conservatory  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston, 
Mass.  Reprinted  by  the  Council  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  under  whose  auspices  the  addresses  were  delivered  at  the  request  of  teachers 
and  others.  Montreal  Gazette  Printing  Company,  1883.  pp.  99.  There  was  also  an. 
edition  in  French  for  teachers  using  that  language. 
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The  papers  reprinted  are  placed  in  the  order  of  their  delivery  in  Montreal,  and  re- 
peated in  Quebec.  ' 

1.  Industrial  drawing. 

2.  Technical  education. 

3.  Teaching  drawing. 

4.  Household  taste  and  principles  of  industrial  design. 
,  5.  Notes  and  suggestions  for  teachers. 

MONTRBAL,  January,  1883. 

These  lectures,  addressed  to  the  teachers  of  Quebec,  naturally  have 
many  points  in  common  with  those  delivered  to  the  teachers  of  the 
several  grades  of  the  Boston  schools,  reprinted  in  this  Appendix ;  the 
differences  are  of  interest  as  showing  the  ready  adaptation  of  the 
speaker  to  different  surroundings.  T'rom  the  second  lecture  on  "  Tech- 
nical education  ;  its  position  in  a  public  system  of  education,"  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs,  showing  how  essential  it  is  that  the  germs  of  such 
training  shall  be  planted  in  the  elementary  public  schools,  and  further 
how  futile  is  private  effort  to  establish  the  educational  machinery  of  a 
whole  people,  are  as  applicable  in  the  United  States  as  in  Canada, 
■while  the  recital  of  the  work  of  Prince  Albert,  in  inaugurating  the  suc- 
cessful movement  of  industrial  art  training  in  England  is  full  of  interest. 

*  #  *  w  «  »  w 

The  public  day  schools  offer  to  all  the  benefits  of  a  general  elementary  education, 
available  to  all,  and  to  a  general  degree  enjoyed  by  all.  Academies  and  colleges  and 
the  schools  of  religious  bodies  continue  this  general  education  of  the  wealthier 
classes,  until  the  universities  and  the  medical,  theological,  and  law  schools  complete 
their  opportunities  for  a  technical  education  to  fit  them  for  the  professions  and  prac- 
tical  life.  The  general  elementary  education  Is  to  develop  natural  faculties,  and 
give  a  broad  basis  for  the  future  superstructure,  the  special  education  in  which  the 
individual  is  taught  to  apply  what  he  has  already  learned  in  a  particular  direction. 
The  public  day  schools  do  the  first  for  all,  and  the  higher  schools  and  professional 
schools  do  the  second  for  some — the  well-to-do  and  the  wealthy.  But  where  is  the 
secondary  school  which  does  for  the  mass  of  the  people  known  as  the  artisan  and 
laboring  classes  what  the  university,  college,  or  professional  schools  accomplish  for 
the  upper  classes?  Can  we  afford  to  break  off  the  education  of  the  mechanic  and 
laborer  when  as  a  mere  child  he  leaves  off  his  day-school  instruction  ?  What  does  a 
boy  of  fifteen  know,  if  he  then  leaves  school  and  goes  to  work  ?  Ho  is  simply  then 
the  raw  material  of  an  educated  man,  and  if  there  are  no  further  opportunities  given 
to  him  to  continue  his  education,  even  whilst  pursuing  his  work,  he  will  never 
become  in  any  sense  an  educated  man.  Yet  it  would  be  untold  wealth  to  the  country, 
and  of  indescribable  benefit  to  him,  if  he  could  have  as  good  a  chance  to  continue 
his  education  from  the  general  to  the  special  or  technical,  that  the  young  doctor, 
lawyer,  and  clergyman,  already  possess. 

#  »  i.  )f  *  #  # 

PRIVATE  BDUCATIONAI,  EFFORTS  UNEQUAL  TO  PUBLIC  NEEDS. 

We  are  assembled  in  Mechanics'  Hall,  and  mechanics'  institutes,  young  men's  in- 
stitutes, evening  drawing  schools,  and  some  technical  classes  have  long  existed  in 
the  several  provinces  of  this  Dominion,  and  have  doubtless  here,  as  elsewhere,  done 
great  good.  But  permit  me  as  one  who  has  watched  this  great  question  in  another 
country  similarly  circumstanced  to  this,  to  say  to  you  with  all  frankness  and  good  in- 
tent, that  these  private  or  semi-public  organizations  will  not  provide  a  national 
remedy  for  a  national  deficiency.  The  question  is  too  great,  the  matter  at  stake  is  too 
important  to  trust  it  to  the  efforts,  usually  feeble  and  often  intermittent,  of  the  few. 

Mechanics'  institutes  did  great  work  in  England,  though  for  a  long  time  they  were 
considered  failures,  because  they  did  not  attract  and  hold  vast  numbers  of  young  men 
in  their  science  and  art-class  rooms.  They  begin  in  the  middle  of  the  educational 
fabric,  supplying  a  secondary  education  before  a  sound  primary  education  in  public 
schools  was  obtainable  by  all.  But  in  another  sense  they  always  succeeded,  for  they 
demonstrated  the  need  of  a  national  and  well  organized  system  of  public  instruction, 
and  prepared  themselves  to  follow  it  up  by  technical  education,  as  soon  as  the  artisan 
and  laborer  were  prepared  by  general  knowledge  to  be  so  instructed,  and  now  they 
are  being  successful,  their  class-rooms  are  filled,  and  the  unskilled  English  artisan  is 
rapidly  following  the  dodo  and  other  extinct  creatures,  and  the  English  mechanic  is 
an  educated  man. 
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THE  EXAMPLE  OF  ENGLAND  COMMENDED. 

The  same  thing  is  not  true  of  the  Dominion  as  was  true  of  England  when  Lord 
Brougham  and  Dr.  Birkbeck  originated  mechanics'  institutes,  for  Canada  justly 
prides  herself  on  her  public  school  systems.  But  it  is  true  that  the  schools  of  design 
and  evening  classes  now  in  existence  here  are  not  as  widely  successful  as  they  will 
be  when  the  Dominion  Government  takes  up  this  question  of  technical  education, 
and  takes  it  up  in  the  same  way  the  home  Government  did  after  the  Sadowa  of  Eng- 
lish competition  with  the  world  in  skilled  manufactures,  which  happened  in  1851,  at 
the  first  great  exhibition  in  London.  The  prosy  board  of  trade  in  London  had  been 
appealed  to  in  1836  by  the  English  manufacturers  to  establish  schools  of  design  to 
elevate  the  products  of  English  mills,  and  create  a  corps  of  skilled  designers.  Notice 
that  the  movement  came  from  trade  and  commerce,  not  from  artists  and  teachers.*  It 
was  not  a  sentimental  demand  from  theorisers,  but  a  practical  request  from  business 
men.  In  1851  there  were  19  schools  of  design  in  operation,  and  the  concours  of  the 
vrorld  showed  what  they  were  worth  as  agencies  for  the  elevation  of  public  taste  and 
the  promotion  of  good  design.  Nineteen  schools  teaching,  and  teaching  very  imper- 
fectly, a  few  thousand  workmen,  in  a  population  of  many  millions,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  have  done  much,  and  it  was  proved  they  had  done  comparatively  nothing. 

Then  the  British  manufacturers  were  worsted  and  humiliated  by  French  taste  and 
skill.  Then  was  Waterloo  avenged  in  London,  and  the  sword,  which  failed  to  do  its 
horrible  work  at  Mont.  St.  Jean,  turned  into  the  plowshare  and  pencil  at  Hyde  Park 
was  triumphant  and  victorious.  With  bowed  head  and  a  sense  of  national  humilia- 
tion the^English  critic  pursued  his  way  through  the  French  department,  recognizing 
superiority  in  skill  and  Ijeauty  on  all  hands,  to  what  he  had  seen  in  his  own  section 
of  the  display,  and  willing,  like  a  true  man,  to  acknowledge  it  and  help  to  place  a 
laurel  wreath  of  victory  on  the  brow  of  the  nation  which  had  not  always  triumphed 
over  his  people. 

In  the  mind,  however,  of  the  true  patriot  it  is  as  honorable  to  recognize  defeat  and 
applaud  the  victor  as  it  is  to  strive  for  peaceful  mastery  in  future  contests,  for  no  one 
but  the  blind  bigot,  who  is  not  fit  to  be  a  leader  of  men,  ever  shouts,  "My  country, 
right  or  wrong."  That  is  not  a  form  of  mind  to  be  trusted  which  shuts  its  eyes  and 
crows  when  badly  beaten,  or  continues  on  the  wrong  road,  the  road  to  perdition, 
simply  because  it  is  already  on  the  journey.  No.  Led  by  that  great  man,  Prince 
Albert  the  Good,  the  consort  of  our  beloved  Queen,  the  nation  went  to  work  to  remedy 
past  deficiencies,  to  provide  for  a  national  system  of  education  in  elementary  art  and 
science,  and  to  sustain  the  civilization  of  the  country  at  its  weakest  point. 

WHAT  ENGLAND  ATTEMPTED. 

Every  child  was  to  be  taught  how  to  draw  ;  every  talented  boy  or  girl  was  to  have 
a  chance ;  every  stray  genius  was  to  be  carefully  husbanded  ;  every  mechanic  to  be 
given  the  choice  of  whether  he  would  spend  his  evenings  profitably  in  a  school  of  art 
and  science  or  waste  it  at  street  corners  or  even  in  more  pernicious  surroundings ;  and 
the  master-pieces  of  the  world's  ooncours  were  purchased  and  kept  in  London  as  nest 
eggs  for  future  use. 

Thus  practical  men  laid  hold  of  a  practical  question,  not  by  sighing  or  waving  the 
Union  Jack,  as  sham  patriots  would,  but  by  the  first  steps  in  the  path  which  led  to 
future  triumphs,  when  real  patriots  could  float  the  flag  of  conquest  over  a  thousand 
seas  of  industry,  without  shame  and  with  becoming  pride — and  that  day  has  arrived. 
And  so  to-day  in  Canada  we  want  to  recognize  that  in  this  young  country,  one  which 
is  an  infant  giant,  looking  forward  already  to  a  great  place  in  the  future  roll-call  of 
nations ;  we  want  to  remember  that  there  is  nothing  grows  which  is  not  sown ;  no  effect 
without  a  cause ;  that  no  nation  ever  became  great,  wealthy,  and  strong  by  accident. 
We  shall  reap  that  which  we  sow ;  and  if  we  sow  nothing  we  shall  reap  nothing, 
either  in  the  domain  of  agriculture  or  in  the  field  of  political  economy. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  AN  ECONOMICAL  QUESTION. 

The  whole  matter  of  technical  education  is  an  economical  question ;  it  is  not  a  mere 
sentiment,  but  intensely  practical.  The  wealthiest  nations  to-day  are  France  and 
England,  the  two  peoples  who  have  done  the  most  for  education  in  art  and  science. 


*In  this,  Mr.  Smith  gives  to  "  trade  and  commerce  "  undue  credit  forthe  inception  of 
this  movement,  so  far  as  he  fails  to  record  the  fact  that  a  great  artist,  the  late  Benja- 
min Robert  Haydon,  for  thirty  years  had  been  agitating  for  this  very  movement,  and 
was  in  close  correspondence  with  Mr.  Ewart,  M.  P.,  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
Parliament  whose  report  led  to  government  action.  The  first  schools  of  desigh  failed, 
because  the  methods  of  instruction,  claimed  by  Haydon  as  es-sential,  were  not  carried 
out.    See  Paper  VI  in  Appendix  A  of  this  Report. — Ed.  Art  Report. 
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The  strongest  nations  are  always,  indeed,  those  who  have  made  the  wisest  provision 
for  the  education  of  their  children  to  develop  in  them  a  skilful,  learned,  just  and  fear- 
less manhood ;  and  such  nations  as  do  this  will  never  grow  old,  but  preserve  a  peren- 
nial youth  of  progress  and  greatness. 

Perhaps  you  will  say  that,  being  an  oconomical  question,  it  does  not  belong  to  the 
domain  of  a  teacher  such  as  I  am.  But,  1  reply,  it  does  belong  to  me  and  you  and  all 
of  us  as  citizens.  It  is,  I  allow,  essentially  a  statesman's  question,  and  that  is  why 
m  England  the  greatest  modern  statesman,  Prince  Albert,  took  it  up  so  enthusiastic- 
ally. Whilst  the  nomial  statesmen  and  politicians  were  squabbling  about  who  should 
vote  "  in  a  rotten  borough,  or  so,"  as  Tennyson  puts  it,  he  was,  in  the  face  of  much 
misrepresentation,  quietly  laying  the  foundation  for  a  movement  which  quadrupled 
the  values  and  productivity  of  the  manufactures  of  England  ;  and  all  this  in  opposi- 
tion to  levity  and  misunderstanding,  displayed  by  many  in  high  positions.  That  is 
what  I  consider  a  statesman's  action,  as  distingaished  from  the  acts  of  a  mere  popu- 
larity hunter — the  far-seeing  conduct  of  a  thinker,  as  contrasted  with  the  trimming 
of  party  leaders — working  for  the  good  of  a  nation  among  those  who  were  always 
jealous  and  sometimes  hostile. 

It  would  cover  a  man  with  glory  to  have  done  nothing  else  thaji  create  the  science 
and  art  department  of  the  English  system  of  education,  for  that  has  led  to  a  develop- 
ment of  her  productivity  which  is  simply  marvellous,  doubled  her  exportations  of 
valuable  manufactures,  and  quadrupled  her  wealth  and  independence. 

I  have  watched  the  unfolding  of  this  wonderful  scroll  of  national  history  and  to 
some  extent  had  a  share  in  it ;  am  therefore  an  eye-witness  of  the  transformation 
brought  about  in  this  age  by  the  wise  foresight  of  a  true  thinker,  and  it  is  a  rare 

gleasure  to  me  here  this  day  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  wealth  of  evidence  which 
as  already  placed  a  national  monument  in  the  English  capital  to  the  great  benefac- 
tor who  brought  all  this  about.  May  his  memory  be  ever  as  green  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  as  the  grass  round  his  mausoleum  now  is  in  Hyde  Park. 

"protection"-- HOW  TO  SECURE  IT. 

We  want  to-day  a  statesman  who  will  do  for  Canada  what  Prince  Albert  did  for 
England — develop  its  natjiral  resources  and  make  skilled  its  unskilled  labor ;  stop  all 
her  importations  of  manufactures  by  making  her  own  products  superior  to  any  that 
can  be  bought  outside  the  Dominion,  and  though  it  may  not  be  done  in  a  moment,  if 
the  foundations  be  well  and  truly  laid,  there  will  come  a  time  when  the  flowing  tide 
of  invasion  from  France  and  Englabid  will  be  rolled  back  by  native  superiority,  and 
the  ebb  tide  of  exportation  of  the  products  of  native  skilled  labor  will  succeed.  Pro- 
tection is  well  enough  when  it  protects.  There  is  need  to  protect  children  when 
growing,  and  that  is  why  Providence  provides  them  with  parents,  I  suppose. 

Fiscal  laws  will,  must,  ought  to  protect  the  industries  of  a  country  until  they  can 
run  alone.  But  there  is  a  higher,  safer,  and  more  unassailable  protection  than  tariffs, 
and  that  is  superiority  to  the  assailing  party.  There  is  no  need  to  protect  strong  men 
from  weak  ones,  for  when  they  become  men  they  put  away  such  childish  things.  And 
when  this  nation  shall  have  become  strong  on  its  feet,  as  it  must  and  will,  this  Chinese 
wall  of  protection  now  built  up  in  the  custom  houses,  will  be  thrown  down  from  in- 
side, and  Canada,  resting  on  her  broad  lands  and  in  her  well-established  factories, 
will  open  out  her  gates  and  say  to  all  who  want  to  trade  with  her,  all  nations  who 
long  to  cross  swords  with  her  in  the  peaceful  contests  of  art  and  science,  "  Come,  and 
come  if  you  dare." 

#  w  #  #  #  #  # 

A  PLEA  FOR  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

Now,  I  want  to  make  a  plea  for  education  in  art  andsoience,  which  together  maybe 
called  technical  education.  Education  pays.  We  recognize  this  by  our  public  school 
systems,  which  provide  a  general  education  for  the  people.  We  recognize  its  moral 
advantages  by  building  churches  and  keeping  up  Sunday  schools,  and  we  admit  its 
commercial  profit  by  the  way  in  which  we  require  all  the  more  intellectual  vocations 
to  teach  their  members.  The  very  safety  of  a  nation  depends  upon  its  skill,  not  on 
its  natural  strength  or  geographical  position,  and  skill  is  the  result  of  training,  not 
an  endowment  of  nature.  It  is  the  brains  of  a  nation  which  protect  it,  not  the  bricks 
or  granite  in  its  forts,  and  the  gatling  gun  and  rifled  ordnance  and  armor-plated  mon- 
itors of  the  skilled  nations  cannot  be  successfully  met  by  the  flimt-guns  of  our  ances- 
tors, nor  the  good  feeling  which  we  ought  to  have  to  our  neighbors.  No  country  ought 
to  allow  itself  to  be  out-educated.     There  is  danger  in  that  direction. 

Given  a  healthy,  strong  man,  what  can  we  do  with  him?  That  depends  on  what 
we  have  done  with  him  as  a  child.  It  is  too  late  to  begin  when  his  habits  are  formed 
and  the  natural  powers  of  acquiring  new  things  are  dulled  by  want  of  use.  But  -^^e 
can  provide  against  a  repetition  of  the  mistakes  made,  if  by  chance  we  should  find 
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our  adult  man,  not  having  been  properly  trained  and  educated  in  his  youth,  is  not  bo 
profitable  a  citizen  as  he  might  be — cither  for  himself  or  to  society.  He  has  two 
■weapons  for  work,  his  physical  strength  and  his  ingenuity,  that  which  nature  gives 
him  and  that  which  we  develop  in  him  by  education.  If  he  possesses  the  first  with- 
out the  second,  he  is  but  a  poor  creature ;  for  steam  and  machinery  have  together 
almost  monoplized  the  field  of  work  without  skill.  If  he  possesses  the  second,  it  will 
almost  compensate  for  the  absence  of  the  first,  or  certainly  render  the  first  of  no  ab- 
solute necessity.     Both  combined  in  one  man  make  him  master  of  the  situation. 

SKILL  MULTIPLIES  POWBR. 

Let  us  see  how  the  account  stands  between  labor  and  slrill.  We  are  born  to  labor 
of  various  kinds,  and  labor  is  but  the  application  of  force  either  with  skill  or  with- 
out it.  Labor  without  skill  is  the  same  as  brute  force,  or  the  thoughtless  work  of 
machinery.  If  human  beings  are  only  trained  to  apply  this  force  which  they  have  in 
common  with  other  animals  or  machines,  then  their  labor  is  comparatively  worthless, 
one  horse  being  equal  to  three  men,  and  one  steam  engine  supplied  with  coal  and 
■water  doing  more  than  five  hundred  men  could,  and  doing  it  without  fatigue  or  any 
tind  of  distress.  So>the  mere  brute  force  in  us  expended  in  labor  without  skill  is  a 
very  valueless  sort  of  thing.  Skill,  however,  employed  in  creative  industry  restores 
the  balance  of  power  in  favor  of  human  beings  over  beasts  of  burden,  or  even  the 
steam  engine.  Skill  may  double,  quadruple,  or  even  centuple  the  value  of  a  human 
being's  labor.  For  example,  suppose  the  labor  of  a  house  painter  be  worth  f  1  per 
diem,  laying  a  coat  of  white  paint,  the  labor  of  the  skilled  painter  of  pictures  may 
he  worth  from  |50  to  $100  per  diem,  according  to  his  skill.  Suppose  a  man  who  saws 
or  splits  wood  for  the  fire  to  be  worth  fifty  cents  a  day,  the  man  who  splits  it  in  very 
small  pieces,  and  who  is  called  a.  wood  carver,  may  earn  $50  a  day  with  less  trouble 
and  more  pleasure.  Just  in  proportion,  then,  as  our  labor  is  performed  with  skill,  it 
becomes  less  laborious  and  more  valuable,  and  in  the  ratio  that  it  lacks  skill  it  is  more 
onerous,  less  productive  and  less  valuable.  The  acquisition  of  skill  is  therefore  the 
multiplication  of  power,  and  this  is  of  as  much  importance  to  society  as  to  each 
individual  composing  society. 

One  great  reason  why  manual  or  physical  work  is  so  generally  looked  down  upon  is 
because  it  is  so  often  the  mere  drudgery  of  unskilled  persons. 

Make  the  manual  work  as  much  a  matter  of  skill  as  is  that  of  an  artist,  and  then 
labor  becomes  dignified  in  the  sight  of  all  men.  But  a  man  harnessed  to  a  dump-cart 
is  a  little  less  dignified  and  several  times  less  useful  than  the  sorriest  of  horses.  He  is 
employing  those  faculties  in  himself  which  are  the  least  valuable  and  the  least  power- 
ful, ahd  tnrowing  away  the  best  and  the  strongest.  By  every  step  in  education  which 
increases  a  human  being's  skill,  he  is  proportionately  removed  from  a  mere  animal 
condition,  made  a  more  profitable  servant  to  himself  and  society,  and  a  happier  and 
better  man. 

HOW  TO   CREATE   SKILLED  LABOR. 

The  great  want  of  this  country  to-day  is  skilled  labor,  that  is,  economic  power 
equal  to  that  which  enriches  some  countries  of  the  Old  World.  The  only  way  in  which 
it  can  be  generally  secured  is  by  the  teaching  of  industrial  drawing  in  the  public  day 
schools,  and  giving  technical  or  secondary  education  in  evening  schools.  Special  art 
schools  may  do  much  in  the  continuation  of  the  instruction  given  In  the  public  schools ; 
vrithout  such  a  basis  of  instruction  the  establishment  of  special  drawing  schools  is  a 
waste  of  money  and  will  end  only  in  disappointment ;  with  it,  they  are  a  necessity  to 
preserve  the  good  already  done.  People  who  know  nothing  about  this  iudustrial 
problem  talk  about  taking  away  drawing  from  the  list  of  studies  in  the  public  schools 
,  as  being  unpractical.  How  practical  they  are  as  judges  may  be  estimated  by  the 
statement  that  the  wealthiest  countries  in  the  world  to-day  are  those  in  which  draw- 
ing is  taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  boy  or  girl  who  can  draw  well  can  earn 
twice  the  amount  of  wages  by  practising  it  that  they  could  in  applying  their  knowl- 
edge (obtained  in  the  public  schools)  of  any  other  subjects.    •    »    '* 

From  his  third  address  on  "Teaching  Drawing"  are  taken  a  few  prac- 
tical words  to  teachers ;  his  illustrations  by  simple,  natural  forms  are 
full  of  suggestiveness. 

Study  this  art  of  drawing  for  your  own  e*ijoymcnt  of  existence,  and  to  assist  you 
in  becoming  good  teachers.  Draw  upon  the  blackboard  every  lesson  you  give,  for 
the  blackboard  is  to  education  what  the  steam  engine  is  to  industry. 

Some  teachers  do  not  use  the  board  in  teaching  drawing,  saying  that  they  cannot 
draw  well  enough  to  illustrate  on  the  board.  This  is  an  eminently  illogical  and  silly 
■way  of  looking  at  the  matter.     You  might  just  as  well  say  you  will  not  go  into  the 
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water  until  you  know  how  to  swim.  What  insane  nonsense  that  would  he !  You  go 
into  the  water  before  yon  can  swim  and'  in  order  that  you  may  learn,  and  you  liinst 
draw  upon  the  blackboard,  both  as  a  pupil  and  a  teacher,  in  order  tha^;  you  may  leara 
to  draw  and  learn  to  teach. 

The  Norman  French  have  a  proverb,  "They  forge  well  who  forge,''  and  it  applies  to 
all  departments  of  human  activity.  They  draw  well  who  draw,  and  they  teach  well 
who  teach ;  and  you  must  draw  long  and  much  on  the  blackboard  before  you  can 
teach  in  a  masterly  way,  or  even  make  yourself  thoroughly  understood  iuthe  language 
of  form,  to  the  world  of  thought  and  human  consciousness.  But  philosophic  teach- 
ing requires  that  we  should  go  from  the  thing  to  the  thought,  create  the  true  thought 
by  observation  and  analysis  of  the  actual  thing.  For  the  idea  must  always  precede 
the  work,  the  conception  be  ahead  of  the  execution,  be  the  avani-eou/rier  of  the  deed. 

OBJECT  DRAWING — TYPICAL  FORMS. 

Where  this  is  possible,  as  in  object  drawing,  always  have  the  object  before  you  and 
before  your  class  whilst  drawing  it,  and  choose  such  common  and  familiar  things  to 
begin  upon  that  your  scholars  know  them  from  familiarity  with  them. 

Here  I  bring  you  some  good  practical  objects  with  which  to  commence  your  study 
of  object  drawing.  They  illnstrate  the  geometric  basis  of  Nature's  oraftsmanshij), 
the  simple  groundwork  of  all  her  performances.  The  sphere,  the  one  shape  which, 
never  varies,  however  or  by  whomsoever  seen,  is  the  basis  of  this  orange,  the  form  which 
it  most  resembles,  as  an  irregular  form  can  resemble  that  which  is  regular,  and  this 
apple  is  also  nearest  like  the  sphere  of  all  geometric  solids.  The  way  in  which  they 
differ  from  the  sphere  will  be  their  individual  character,  which  you  may  therefore 
know  by  comparing  them  with  it. 

Again,  I  take  two  common  things,  a  fruit  and  a  vegetable,  the  lemon  and  potato, 
and  see  that  in  their  general  shape  they  approach  the  form  of  an  ellipse.  So  I  should 
learn  all  that  can  be  known  of  the  ellipse,  the  regular  form ;  and  all  I  can  leam  is  the 
proportion  which  the  longer  and  shorter  axes  bear  to  one  another,  leam  and  practice 
the  drawing  of  this  exact  form,  in  order  that  I  may  analyse  and  see  the  true  character 
of  objects  based  upon  its  general  shape,  which  in  nature  are  irregular  or  inexact,  upon, 
our  human  standards. 

Then,  again,  I  take  this  egg  shape,  this  ovoid,  as  it  is  called,  an  actual,  well-formed 
egg,  and  recognize  in  it  another  regular  exact  form,  upon  which  many  forms  in  nature 
and  art  are  based,  departing  from  the  regular  and  exact  in  the  ratio  of  their  indi- 
viduality and  character.  The  human  face  is  based  on  this  ovoid  form,  and  a  per- 
sonal likeness  is  the  result  of  nnlikeness  to  the  form  of  the  original  geometric  form. 

The  spiral  curve,  so  cunning,  mysterious,  and  beautiful,  is  a  regular  geometric  line 
and  the  motive  of  much  that  is  beautiful  in  art  and  ornament.  Here  we  see  it  in 
nature,  in  this  shell,  a  perfect  spiral,  and  it  is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  fronds  of  ferns 
before  they  unfold,  and  in  many  other  natural  creations. 

Nature  is  very  scientific,  and  her  work  is  always  on  a  plan,  and  her  inexactness 
apparent  to  our  poor  vision  is  only  a  higher  type  of  regularity,  a  law  applied  with  a 
subtlety  past  our  human  comprehension. 

Still,  if  we  examine  in  all  patience  and  humility  into  the  basis  of  Nature's  plan  of 
creation  we  find  a  simple,  regular,  and  exact  type,  easy  to  recognize  and  possible  to 
define,  and  her  departures  from  these  simple  types  are  but  the  playfulness  of  her 
humor  or  to  display  affectionately  the  wealth  of  her  resources. 

So  when  we  look  at  the  sphere,  the  spheroid,  the  ovoid,  and  the  spiral  we  see  the 
starting  points  of  much  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  world  of  form  and  the  means  of 
their  analysis  to  learn  the  character  and  individuality  which  different  types  of  form 
have. 

i  OBJECT  OF  TEACHING  DESIGN. 

We  teach  design  or  arrangement  in  the  public  schools  in  order  to  develop  originality 
of  thinking  and  performance  in  children,  not  with  the  hope  of  making  designers  of 
them,  for  that  is  given  but  to  the  few,  but  to  exercise  the  faculty  of  planning  and 
forethought,  which  all  human  creatures  have,  and  which  is  developed  in  so  few. 

I  find  all  children  are  delighted  with  this  exercise  of  designing.  They  have  no 
lack  of  originality,  but  rather  the  reverse,  for  many  of  their  works  display  an  exu- 
berant and  almost  fearful  originality.  Taking  natural  forms  of  leaves  and  flowers  as 
subjects,  and  geometric  regularity  as  a  basis,  repetition  in  rhythmical  sequence  as  a 
guide,  it  is  not  only  possible  for  very  average  children  or  people  to  make  a  fair  de- 
sign, but  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  make  a  bad  design,  always  remembering  to  use 
Nature's  forms  with  scientific  accuracy,  and  with  the  gentle  grace  of  art. 

In  this  art  there  should  be  full  scope  for  originality,  bad  and  good,  a  vent  for  all 
the  perceptions  and  ignorance  which  children  have,  and  in  order  that  the  teacher 
may  see  and  know  thehabit  of  thinking  and  character  of  thought  which  the  child  has. 

For  never  let  it  be  forgotten  that  a  drawing  is  the  evidence  of  a  witness.     It  is  our 
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representations  of  ourselves,  mentally ;  what  we  can  see,  what  we  know,  and  finally 
what  we  can  express. 

No  hdman  creature  ever  makes  a  had  drawing  hy  accident.  It  is  always  meant,  and 
it  is  the  true  thermometer  of  our  powers  of  knowing  and  of  doing.  And  thus,  when 
a  distorted  or  untrue  drawing  is  made  hy  a  pupil,  it  displays  ignorance,  which  is  to 
be  pitied,  not  blamed ;  weakness  to  he  assisted,  not  wickedness  to  he  reproved,  and 
the  teacher  who  has  the  divine  instinct  of  service  and  leadership,  will  always  regard 
the  poor  work  of  his  pupils  as  an  appeal  to  his  love  and  help,  not  the  display  of  way- 
wardness to  be  corrected  and  chastised  with  impatience  or  anger.     The  good  teacher 

is  never  angry  nor  impatient. 

«  #  M  i»  jf  «  « 

In  the  fourth  address — on  "  Household  Taste  aud  Principles  of  In- 
dustrial Design" — Professor  Smith  treats  of  the  distinction  between 
decorative  and  fine  art,  and  explains  in  a  practical  way,  with  the  simple 
directness  and  clearness  of  a  thorough  master  and  teacher,  the  under- 
lying principles  which  separate  them.  As  1  do  not  remember  that  he  has 
elsewhere  so  fully  treated  this  important  branch  of  the  whole  subject  of 
art  training,  much  of  this  address  is  here  given : 

#  it  It  H  ¥  *  1, 

The  words  "household  taste"  convey  to  each  of  us  the  ideas  with  which  we  asso- 
ciate the  comforts  and  adornments  of  our  homes  and  the  homes  of  our  friends  or 

neighbors. 

*  it  it  *  #  *  * 

The  very  toys  given  to  babies  in  their  cradles  affect  their  taste  ;  and  the  savage 
barbarism  displayed  hy  some  men  in  their  maturity,  in  the  houses  they  build,  or  in 
their  knowledge  of  form,  may  be  accouutfed  for  by  the  incipient  iniiuences  of  a  more 
than  usually  atrocious  Noah's  ark,  whose  architecture  and  sculpture  gallery  formed 
the  basis  of  their  very  early  studies  in  art. 

THE  HUMANITY   OP  ART. 

The  foundation  of  household  taste  is  laid  deep  in  our  very  humanity,  for  a  love  of 
ornament  is  displayed  only  by  human  beings,  none  others  of  God's  creatures  having 
ever  given  any  evidence  of  this  characteristic,  whilst  no  race  of  human  beings  yet 
discovered  has  ignored  this  craving  for  the  ornamental,  either  in  form  or  color. 

The  human  race  alone  uses  tools  as  a  means  of  offence  or  defence,  to  provide  for  its 
physical  necessities ;  and  so  surely  as  a  tool  or  a  weapon  becomes  the  ready  and  faith- 
ful servant  of  the  man  it  becomes  also  the  subject  of  his  love  of  ornament.  The  club 
or  paddle  or  bow  of  the  most  savage  race  displays  the  rude  effort  at  ornamentation 
whicli  is  the  basis  of  all  art.  The  Sandwich  Islander,  or  the  Caffre,  differs  from  the 
artist  of  the  age  of  Pericles  in  his  style  and  subject  only,  not  in  his  desire  or  aim ;  and 
the  chief  who  requires  his  warriors  to  wear  shark's  teeth  or  eagle's  feathers,  and  smear 
their  bodies  with  startling  colors,  displays  the  same  human  faculty  as  that  which 
prompted  King  Solomon  or  Lorenzo  the'  Magnificent.  Nothing  else  is  so  human  in 
human  nature  as  art. 

There  are  many  stages  in  the  development  of  this  human  love  of  art,  for  it  is  one  of 
many  phases  of  civilization  which  go  hand  in  hand  together. 

To  beautify  objects  which  are  useful  is  the  first  stage,  and  thus  ornamental  art  in- 
variably precedes  that  which  we  call  fine  art,  which  is  the  highest  development  of 
the  desire  for  the  beautiful  that  seems  to  be  the  very  birthright  of  mankind. 

On  that  plane  of  ornamenting  and  decorating  the  things  we  love  all  men  are  breth- 
ren, belonging  to  one  family ;  and  it  is  a  common  possession  which  binds  us  together 
in  spite  of  varying  color,  or  creed,  or  race,  or  nationality,  or  form  of  government,  or 
even  of  time.  It  is  as  universal  as  the  edict  which  said,  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow 
Shalt  thou  eat  bread,"  not  alone  in  the  sweat  of  thy  body,  for  the  human  creature  is 
the  only  one  which  can  be  said  to  have  a  brow,  and  it  is  in  the  exercise  of  the  brain 
upon  which  reasoning  depends. 

So  that  though  some  creatures  arobnilders  besides  men,  as  birds,  who  unconsciously 
build  beautiful  nests,  and  many  are  engineers  like  the  beaver  and  many  kinds  of  in- 
sects, men  alone  are  artists,  and  create  and  rejoice  in  the  work  of  their  own  hands, 
made  beautiful  by  their  forethought,  the  sweat  of  their  brows. 

HAPPINESS  AND  ECONOMY  OF  ART  STUDIES. 

This  effort  to  make  the  useful  beautiful  is  only  fulfilling  our  human  instincts,  de- 
veloped beyond  the  animal  state  into  a  distinctively  human  feature,  and  it  is  there- 
fore a  privilege  and  an  endowment  which  should  be  cherished  as  a  great  gift,  and 
gratified  as  a  higher  form  of  necessity. 
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Love  of  the  beautiful  is  indeed  an  exalted  possession,  for  it  proceeds  on'y  from  a 
revelation  made  to  those  who  become  fitted  to  receive  it,  though  human  nature  is 
always  struggling  after  it  in  Various  ways  and  finds  delight  and  happiness  in  the 

f  ratification  of  this  yearning.  Intelligent  people  will  no  more  ignore  this  common 
esire  of  the  human  nature  than  they  will  refuse  to  recognize  the  wish  lo  live,  or 
the  longing  to  be  free  or  healthy.  It  is  here  in  our  midst,  and  we  are  all  affected  by 
it,  and  must  therefore  make  the  best  we  can  of  the  affection,  and  profit  by  its  direc- 
tion in  true  channels. 

The  pure  enjoyment  and  exalted  inspiration  which  the  study  and  appreciation  of 
art  will  give  to  ua  is  a  sufficient  reward  in  itself;  but  the  civilization  and  progress 
and  development  of  a  nation  are  associated  with  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace; 
so  that  the  interests  of  refined  and  intellectual  society  and  the  material  prosperity 
of  our  country  are  associated  in  this  study  of  art,  a  union  of  enjoyment  and  profit  as 
rare  as  it  is  delightful. 

ORNAMENTAL  AUT  AND  FINE  ART  DEFINED. 

That  which  is  called  good  taste  in  art  resolves  itself  very  much  into  a  true  under- 
standing and  a  proper  recognition  of  the  distinction  between  ornamental  or  decora- 
tive art  and  fine  art,  and  it  is  through  ignorance  of  this  distinction,  or  on  the  false 
standards  by  which  either  or  both  are  judged,  that  outrages  of  taste  and  consistency 
are  sometimes  produced  or  accepted. 

Let  us  see  what  this  distinction  is,  by  considering  the  origin  and  aim  of  both 
branches  of  art. 

Ornamental  art  is  that  which  is  applied  to  useful  objects  to  increase  their  beauty 
and  attractiveness  without  interfering  with  their  use.  Good  design  provides  for,  and 
good  taste  requires,  that  this  element  of  decoration  or  ornament  should  never  de- 
crease in  the  slightest  degree  the  service  for  which  the  object  was  made,  nor  destroy 
to  the  least  extent  its  usefulness,  convenience,  or  permanence ;  and  it  is  bad  design 
wheu  this  is  done  by  ornamentation,  and  bad  taste  which  approves  of  it  when  done. 
The  object  must  be  adapted  to  its  purpose,  be  made  of  good  material,  and  as  perma^ 
nent  as  honest  work  can  make  it,  a  necessary  condition  of  being  serviceable,  and  then 
if  it  complies  with  these  requirements,  the  more  beantitul  it  is  the  better. 

In  the  order  of  importance,  then,  we  should  look  for  art  in  industrial  objects  to 
give  us  (1)  good  material,  which  means  honesty ;  (2)  good  workmanship,  which  means 
skill ;  and  (3)  good  design,  which  means  taste;  honesty,  skill,  and  taste,  resulting  in 
the  highest  form  of  industrial  art.  Its  origin  and  aim  is  oervice,  true  and  faithful 
essentially,  and  then  as  graceful  and  elegant  as  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of  its 
office,  but  service  to  bodily  needs,  not  to  spiritual  necessities. 

A  work  of  fine  art,  such  as  a  picture  or  a  statue,  has  an  altogether  different  function. 
It  performs  no  useful  service  for  our  physical  wants,  but  exists  only  that  it  may  appeal 
to  our  minds,  exhibiting  to  us  perhaps  the  record  of  a  great  historical  or  a  distin- 
guished person,  or  a  practical  rendering  of  nature's  choicest  gifts.  Its  service  to  us 
18  intellectual,  and  it  performs  no  menial  duty. 

CONFUSION  OF  THE  TWO  BRANCHES  OF  ART. 

Here  is  then  a  clear  field  for  the  two  branches  of  art,  and  each  has  its  own  lan- 
guage, limitations,  and  resources,  which  are  not  interohangeable,  but  radically  dis- 
tinct, in  aim,  motive,  and  performance.  If  these  different  pni^oses  be  confused,  or  an 
effort  be  made  to  design  one  object  which  shall  discharge  the  functions  of  both,  we 
shall  be  certain  to  see  an  outrage  of  taste,  which  no  apology  can  excuse. 

Thus  a  work  of  fine  art,  such  as  a  statuette  of  the  Apollo  or  Venus  of  Milo,  having 
its  head  perforated,  and  screwed  on  by  its  neck  to  the  body  which  is  hollow,  and  made 
to  do  duty  as  a  pepper-box,  would  degrade  fine  art  and  be  an  insult  to  good  industrial 
art;  resulting  in  a  sorrowful  statuette  which  use  would  disfigure  and  destroy,  whilst 
it  could  only  by  courtesy  be  regarded  as  a  convenient  pepper-box,  to  say  nothing  as  a 
matter  of  taste  to  the  source  of  the  condiment,  suggested  by  its  holder.  Oue  illus- 
tration is  enough,  though  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  find  examples  of  such  abom- 
inations. 

The  other  way  in  which  this  misdirection  is  displayed  is  when  a  very  humble  thing 
of  use  attempts  to  be  also  a  work  of  fine  art,  by  imitation  of  nature.  Thus  even  the 
handle  of  an  umbrella  may  be  made  an  instrument  of  torture  by  being  carved  into 
the  likeness  of  an  animal,  the  rough  surface  of  whose  hide,  or  the  angular  projection 
of  its  limbs  and  head,  lacerate  or  irritate  the  sensitive  hand  every  time  the  handle  is 
held  firmly,  for  the  use  it  was  made  to  serve. 

As  a  rule  no  useful  object  should  be  ornamented,  by  direct  imitation  of  nature ; 
but  natural  forms,  well  chosen  for  the  purpose,  should  be  conventionalized  and  orna- 
mentally treated  by  symmetry  and  repetition  suggesting  its  source  and  origin  only; 
whilst  in  works  of  fine  art,  nature  must  at  all  times  be  both  the  source  and  standard 
of  excellence. 
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FURNISHING. 

• 

Furuishing  a  room  so  that  it  will  be  a  place  to  be  in,  have  an  agreeable  influence 
upon  ns,  both  mentally  and  physically,  and  never  go  out  of  the  best  of  fashions, 
and  true  taste,  resolves  itself  into  (1)  a  knowledge  of  the  harmony  of  color;  (2)  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  good  design  as  appEed  to  each  object. 

We  will  look  at  both  these  sources  of  good  taste,  and  try  to  find  out  by  the  exercise 
of  observation  and  common  sense  what  seems  to  be  their  law  and  order. 

ON  COLOR. 

The  general  effect  of  a  room  will  depend  very  greatly  upon  the  color  employed  on 
the  ceiling,  walls,  and  floor,  and  these  should  be  considered  as  a  whole  and  made  to 
harmonize  with  each  other,  as  well  as  with  the  furniture  and  other  objects  in  the  room. 

There  is  a  grammar  of  color  as  fixed  and  unchangeable  as  the  law  of  harmony  in 
not^s  of  music. 

If  you  touch  the  harmonic  intervals  on  a  piano  with  knowledge  and  skill,  you  pro- 
duce chords  which  are  harmonious  and  agreeable ;  but  if  you  strike  the  key-board 
with  the  clenched  fist,  or  sit  upon  it,  you  produce  discord. 

So  with  color ;  if  you  associate  certain  tints  in  definite  proportion,  you  obtain  har- 
mony and  pleasing  effect ;  if  you  jumble  all  the  colors  together  without  law  or  knowl- 
edge, the  result  will  be  discord  and  physical  and  mental  irritation,  the  same  thoagh 
acting  on  another  sense  Aa  when  you  assaulted  the  piano. 

The  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  have  their  rights,  which  cannot  he  outraged  with- 
out inflicting  pain  on  the  individual. 

nature's  palettb. 

Nature  is  our  best  guide  in  the  use  of  colors,  and  those  tints,  hues,  and  shades 
which  we  find  prevailing  in  one  position  in  nature,  will  never  be  disagreeable  or  out 
of  place  when  employed  in  a  similar  position  in  the  decoration  or  the  furnishing  of  a 
room. 

Let  us  apply  this. 

How  should  we  use  color  on  ceilings,  walla,  and  floors  ? 

Suppose  we  look  at  nature's  palette  and  see  what  she  does  in  the  way  of  chromatic 
decoration.  ■ 

THE   CEILING. 

Take  the  natural  ceiling,  the  sky,  to  begin  with.  What  colors  do  we  find  there  T 
Blue  backgrounds,  red  clouds,  yellow  sun,  with  the  neutrals  white,  gray,  and  gold, 
in  clouds  and  sunshine. 

Then  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  with  white,  gray,  and  gold  ought  to  be  the  right  col- 
oring for  a  ceiling,  modified  as  to  tint  and  tone  and  hue  by  the  knowledge  of  the  use 
which  the  room  is  to  be  put  to. 

It  is  impossible  to  furnish  a  room  harmoniously  if  the  ceiling  be  white,  or  if  cur- 
tains or  hangings  of  any  kind  be  white  ;  for  either  black  or  white  in  any  quantity  in 
a  room  will  make  impossible  any  harmonic  results.  The  prevailing  color  may  be  a 
tint  of  red,  blue,  or  yellow,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  person  who  is  to  occupy  the 
room,  or  the  use  of  the  room  ;  but,  this  being  decided,  the  rest  of  the  room  should  be 
furnished  to  carry  out  the  scheme  of  color,  of  which  the  ceiling  strikes  the  key-note. 

Avoiding  the  controversies  of  the  color-maniacs,  we  may  still  be  allowed  to  call  red, 
hlue,  and  yellow  the  primary  colors. 

THE  WALL. 

Come  next  to  the  walls. 

Between  heaven  and  earth,  the  predominant  colors  in  nature  are  seen  in  the  green 
of  trees,  in  the  purple  of  distant  atmospheric  effects,  and  in  the  orange  color  of  clouds 
at  sunrise  and  sunset.  These  colors,  green,  purple,  and  orange  are  called  secondary  colors; 
and,  together  with  admixtures  of  the  neutrals  to  produce  tints  and  tones,  should  be  used 
on  walls,  letting  the  secondary  wall  color  harmonize  with  the  primary  ceiling  color: 
thus,  if  the  beiling  be  a  tint  of  blue,  the  wall  should  be  a  tone  of  orange;  if  the  ceil- 
ing be  pink  or  salmon  color,  a  tint  of  red,  the  wall  should  be  a  neutral  green ;  if  the 
ceiling  be  yellow  or  cream  color,  the  wall  should  be  purple  in  lone. 

THE  FLOOR. 

Then  comes  the  floor. 

Beneath  our  feet  in  nature  we  shall  find  the  tertiary  colors,  the  russet  and'oitrine 
of  the  earth  stains,  and  the  olive  of  grass  shadows,  relieved  by  small  bright  spots  of 
the  primary  colors,  red,  blue  and  yellow,  in  flowers. 

So  according  to  this  natural  system,  the  color  of  floors,  whether  of  wood,  tiling, 
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or  carpeting,  ought  to  be  subdued  and  sombre,  with  small  and  infrequent  bits  of 
bright  colors  to  relieve  the  dullness  of  the  general  effect,  and  produce  the  appearance 
of  bloom,  as  in  a  field  of  flowers. 

R^STJM^. 

Here,  then,  is  a  simple  guide ;  on  the  ceiling  the  primary  colors  and  neutrals,  red, 
blue,  and  yellow,  with  white,  gray,  and  gold;  on  the  walls  the  secondaries,  green, 
purple,  and  orange,  with  tones  and  shades ;  on  the  floor  the  tertiaries,  russet,  citrine, 
and  olive,  relieved  by  points  of  the  bright  colors. 

Above  us,  bright  colors,  opposite  to  us  the  middle  colors,  beneath  us  the  dull 
colors.  ' 

There  is  a  certain  sort  of  symbolism  and  significance  in  this  scheme  of  color,  and 
it  certainly  is  nature's  way  of  painting ;  so  that  I  think  we  may  safely  trust  to  it.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  no  good  decorative  effects  have  ever  been  produced  except 
on  this  scheme,  but  I  do  stand  here  to  assert  that  harmonious  and  pleasing  results 
may  certainly  be  secured  by  keeping  in  mind  this  system  of  color  for  decorative  pur- 
poses ;  that  bine  ceiling,  orange  or  brown  walls,  and  olive  floors ;  or  red  ceiling,  green 
walls,  and  russet  floors ;  and  yellow  ceiling,  purple  walls,  and  citrine  floors,  will  be 
in  nature's  own  harmony ;  and  |f  colors,  tints,  and  tones  be  matched  with  care  and 
taste,  the  rboms  thus  decorated  will  never  be  out  of  key  with  true  taste.  It  follows, 
of  course,  that  furniture  and  its  covering  should  be  chosen  so  as  to  carry  out  this 
key  note,  and  pictures  and  ornaments  will  then  be  seen  in  their  full  importance. 

ORNAMENTS. 

Here,  however,  I  would  like  to  observe  that  nature  does  not  seem  to  concern  her- 
self much  with  ornaments  as  ornaments,  though  all  her  work  is  highly  ornamented 
with  fitness  and  beauty.  Life  and  use  and  purpose  she  does  seem  to  pursue  with  a 
refined  loveliness  of  style  that  only  tlie  few  ever  perceive,  but  the  nondescript  thing 
called  an  ornament  does  not  exist  in  nature  ;  for  as  soon  as  the  graceful  and  lovely 
thing  which  nature  makes  iise  of  for  certain  purposes  of  her  own,  ceases  to  be  of  use, 
she  quietly  buries  it  out  of  sight,  transforming  it  to  other  purposes  and  other  needs, 
fertilizing  the  productive  powers  of  the  earth  with  the  beauties  of  the  past,  and  offer- 
ing the  repose  of  decay  to  fructify  the  energy  of  the  future  vitality. 

There  is  a  grim  and  awful  deadliness  of  purpose  about  this  which  teaches  us  that 
our  chimney  decorations  and  mantel-piece  ornaments  are  frivolities ;  that  as  soon  as 
an  object  is  too  good  to  be  used  it  ought  to  be  buried  ;  for  the  useless,  in  nature's 
scheme  of  action,  whether  decrepit  men  or  faded  peacock's  feathers  shed  from  the 
last  moulting,  are  simply  interred  in  nature's  economy. 

Who  was  ic  said  that — 

' '  Imperial  Caesar,  dead  and  turned  to  clay,  may  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away." 

Very  irreverent,  whoever  said  it,  but  just  and  awfully  true  to  naturej  for  whilst 
all  her  works  are  ornamental,  such  a  thing  as  an  ornament,  irrespective  of  some 
economic  use,  is  absolutely  unknown  to  her,  and  the  ashes  of  the  past  are  always  em- 
ployed as  fertilizers  of  the  future.  As  if  nature,  with  all  her  wealth,  could  not  afford 
to  maintb/in  deadheads  or  encumbrances,  but  requires  of  all  her  creatures  either  life, 
or  the  materials  of  life. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  line  of  thought  by  the  very  comical  vagaries  of  the  people 
who  have  been  called  esthetes,  who  nail  uj)  on  vertical  walls,  which  were  intended 
to  display  pictures  and  engravings,  porcelain  plates,  which  the  sensible  people  who 
made  them  intended  to  be  placediiorizon  tally  on  the  table,  to  be  sensibly  used.  Be- 
lieve me,  there  is  no  half-way  house  between  the  honest  service  of  an  object  of  indus- 
trial art,  like  a  plate,  made  to  be  used,  and  a  work  of  art  to  be  placed  on  a  wall,  made 
only  to  be  seen.  Hoist  up  at  the  mast  head  the  flag  of  our  country  by  all  means,  and 
nail  it  there,  when  necessary,  bnt  do  not  run  up  the  round  towel,  or  handkerchief 
of  our  ancestors,  because  they  made  it  and  we  respect  their  taste. 

BACKGROUNDS  AND  PICTURES. 

The  wall  is  a  background,  to  give  soothing  color  to  the  eye,  if  left  bare,  and  to 
display  pictures  if  placed  upon  it.  Distinct  lines,  either  vertical,  horizontal,  or 
oblique,  should  be  avoided  in  its  covering,  and  if  paper  hangings  be  employed,  no 
pattern  which  is  discernible  in  the  middle  of  the  room  should  be  tolerated.  Least  of 
all  should  any  prominent  or  distinct  color  ever  appear  upon  it,  or  appeal  to  the  eye 
or  intelligence  for  consideration  in  competition  with  the  pictures,  or  indeed  with 
anything.  The  veriest  curse  of  our  time,  both  in  design  and  in  life,  is  the  desire  to 
be  prominent  and  important ;  as  if  there  was  no  wisdom  or  truth  in  the  edict,  that 
he  who  would  be  the  greatest  and  chief  amongst  us  should  be  the  servant  of  all. 

A  wall  decoration,  either  in  fresco  or  paper,  and  a  carpet  or  floor-covering  which 
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attracts  attention  either  of  tbe  eye  or  the  brain,  are  impertinent  and  out  of  place, 
interfering  with  things  of  more  importance,  and  destroyimg  the  harmony  of  effect 
■which  tbey  ought  to  subserve. 

Upon  the  wall  of  my  bouse  I  hang  a  small  picture,  which  has  cost  at  the  rate  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  a  yard  of  superficial  area,  and  I  want  neither  fresco  Bor  paper 
hanging,  worth,  perhaps,  ten  cents  a  yard,  to  obscure  it  from  my  vision.  Around  my 
hearth  I  gather  my  friends  or  my  children,  and  I  want  no  tapestry  carpet,  with  its 
bouquets  of  flagrant  iiowers,  its  scarlet  inflammations  or  its  cerulean  blues,  or  golden 
rays,  to  make  them  invisible  or  unimportant  to  me.  And  so  in  the  interests  of  good 
taste  and  of  common  sense  I  should  regret  all  decorations  of  my  home  which,  under 
the  pretence  of  being  brilliant,  sacrificed  my  choicest  treasures. 

EIGHT  PRINCIPLES  IN  DESIGN. 

The  second  element  in  the  formation  of  taste  is  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  good  design,  acting  as  a  guide  in  the  choice  of  tasteful  objects.  The 
general  effect  of  color  in  a  room  is  of  the  first  importance ;  the  character  of  the  design 
shown  in  the  objects  comes  next.  A  short  epitome  of  some  principles  accepted  by 
the  most  cultivated  authorities  should  here  find  a  place,  and  are  therefore  now  recapit- 
ulated. 

Carpets  and  wall-papers. — As  before  stated,  both  the  wall  and  floor  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  back-grounds  to  display  pleasing  effects  of  color,  and  help  to  furnish  and 
give  character  to  the  room.  The  surfaces  of  wall  and  floor  are  flat,  and  it  is  essential 
to  both  comfort  and  safety  that  a  floor  should  be  flat.  Neither  wall  nor  floor  should 
have  ornament  upon  it  which,  by  its  shading  or  perspective  effects,  destroys  this 
appearance  of  flatness.  Therefore,  bouquets  of  highly-colored  or  shaded  flowers, 
landscapes,  animals  or  birds,  which  suggest  distance,  destroy  the  first  essential  of 
wall  or  floor,  flatness  of  surface.  All  direct  imitations  of  nature  in  wall  and  floor 
decoration  are  wrong  in  principle.  The  floor  is  a  horizontal  plane,  and  the  carpet 
pattern  should  not  lead  the  eye  in  any  one  direction  more  than  another.  A  carpet 
design  which  has  a  right  way  up  or  a  wrong  way  up,  will  be  reversed  half  the  time 
or  to  half  the  people  who  look  at  it.  The  wall,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  vertical  sur- 
face, aud  the  design  may  properly  have  a  vertical  tendency  or  growth;  if  it  has  any, 
though  an  all-over  pattern,  as  designers  call  it,  such  as  is  necessary  to  a  floor  is 
equally  suitable  to  a  wall. 

On  the  floor  there  should  be  no  white,  and  on  the  ceiling  no  black.  On  neither 
wall  nor  floor  should  the  pattern  ever  lead  the  eye  in  any  one  direction  by  prominent 
lines,  or  pronounced  features  appearing  at  regular  intervals;  for  this  is  fatlgaing  to 
the  eye,  and  if  upon  the  wall,  will  destroy  the  effect  of  pictures. 

Wood  work — Furniture. — As  a  rule,  the  most  beautiful  effects  obtainable  ftom  a 
right  treatment  of  woods  will  be  found  in  a  strict  preservation  of  their  natural  color 
and  grain,  which  is  quite  practicable  when  wood  is  protected  from  the  action  of  the 
weaSier,  as  it  is  in  a  room.  A  stain  is  less  objectionable  on  wood  than  paint  or  opaque 
pigment,  for  the  stain  leaves  the  grain  visible ;  but  a  clear  transparent  varnish  or 
polish  which  leaves  both  native  color  and  grain,  is  preferable  to  either  stain  or  paint. 

According  to  the  nature  of  wood  its  strength  and  service .  can  only  be  secured  by 
respecting  its  growth  and  structure.  Wood  is  fibrous,  and  its  fibres  run  in  straight 
lines,  generally.  Cutting  across  the  grain  destroys  the  strength  of  the  wood,  and 
thus  curves  which  are  used  to  ornament  furniture  generally  weaken  its  ability  to 
serve.  Straight-lined  furniture  in  wood  is  both  stronger  and  in  better  taste  than 
curved,  and  in  the  constructional  portions  the  straight  line  is  a  necessity.  When, 
however,  wood  is  steamed  and  bent,  allowing  the  fibre  to  run  from  end  to  end  of  the 
piece  used,  it  retains  its  strength  in  the  curved,  as  in  the  straight  line.  If  carving  be 
employed,  it  should  never  be  permitted  on  parts  requiring  strength,  or  constructional 
parts,  nor  be  in  any  portion  where  use  would  wear  or  destroy  it. 

On  general  principles  beware  of  curved  or  carved  or  highly  ornamented  wooden  furni- 
ture, especially  of  chairs  with  curved  legs,  for  their  moral  character  is  untrustworthy. 
Our  ancestors  who  believed  in  high  and  straight-backed  chairs  had  the  right  idea 
about  the  proper  use  of  wood :  but  they  were  upright  people,  with  backbone,  who 
could  endure  unto  the  end  ;  unlike  the  people  with  gelatinous  spines  of  modem  times 
who  need  "  sleepy  hollows  "  to  fit  their  crookedness  and  love  of  luxury. 

Crockery  ware. — The  love  of  ornament  being  human,  it  is  but  natural  that  ignorant 
people  should  run  into  excess  in  their  use  of.  it.  In  dress  this  is  called  finery,  and 
finery  is  essentially  a  vulgar,  repulsive  thing.  Some  objects  should  not  be  ornamented 
at  all,  though  they  may  be  made  beautiful  in  form.  Let  me  illustrate  this  by  a  criti- 
cism of  two  pitchers.  A  pitcher  is  a  vessel  used  to  contain  liquid,  which  should  be 
easily  put  into  it,  and  poured  out  from  it  through  its  appropriateness  of  form.  It 
must  stand  firmly ;  its- handle  must  be  of  a  size  and  shape  that  it  can  be  securely  car- 
ried, and  its  spout  capable  of  directing  the  stream,  when  poured  out,  to  the  place 
where  it  is  required.    Its  mouth  should  ha  largpi  Rnongh.  so  that  the  human  eye  can  see 
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every  part  of  its  inner  surface  and  the  hand  reach  it  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  it,  for 
cleanliness  is  essential  to  its  service.  A  good  honest  pitcher  which  is  capable  of  this, 
and  having  also  a  thoroughly  impervious  glaze,  so  that  no  absorption  of  its  contents 
18  possible,  is  what  we  require  for  practical  use.  Anything  added  to  such  a  vessel,  for 
the  sake  of  ornament,  must  not  interfere  with  the  primary  capacity  for  service  which 
has  been  described. 

EXAMPLES. 

.  Here  is  one  pitcher  which  is  ready  to  do  just  what  is  wanted,  but  it  has  no  orna- 
ment of  any  kind  on  it,  though  its  shape  is  agrteable,  and  here  is  another  not  abso- 
lutely white,  like  the  first,  which  has  a  modest  form  of  ornament  in  the  shape  of 
colored  lines,  and  simple  repetition  of  conventional  shapes,  and  it  is  equally  faithful 
m  its  offer  of  service  and  pleases  the  eye  by  the  relief  of  its  color. 

Here  again  is  a  thing  which  is  sold  as  a  pitcher,  though  it  is  really  first  of  all  a 
statuette  of  a  codfish,  its  tail  twisted  backwards  and  joined  to  the  middle  of  its  back 
to  form  a  handle ;  it  stands  upon  its  stomach,  and  its.  open  mouth  is  both  spout  and 
mouth  of  the  pitcher.  Colored  with  all  the  skill  of  modem  pottery  and  glazed  suc- 
cessfully, it  looks  like  a  fish  just  taken  from  the  water,  going  through  the  paroxysms 
of  its  dying  agony.  You  take  hold  of  this  slimy-looking  fish  by  the  tail,  and  through 
its  locked  jaws  pour  out  from  its  internal  economy  the  liquid  which  yon  are  supposed 
to  need.  If  you  look  down  this  cavernous  throat  into  the  hollow  interior,  there  will 
be  found  a  mysterious  tunnel,  which  turns  up  the  tail,  that  no  eye  can  ever  reach,  and 
where  impure  accumulations  may  exist  not  conducive  to  the  purity  of  the  contents  of 
this  vessel,  had  they  been  originally  pure,  which  their  surroundings  would  not  sug- 
gest. 

Can  anything  be  more  disgusting  than  this  idea ;  could  a  more  inconvenient  or  un- 
successful pitcher  be  designed  ? 

This  is  the  crime  of  pretentiousness ;  the  desire  to  be  more  important  than  your 
business  warrants,  to  posture  before  the  world  as  a  work  of  art,  when  you  set  out 
with  the  intention  of  being  a  useful  pitcher ;  between  these  two  stools  you  fall  to  the 
ground,  for  you  succeed  in  being  neither  useful  nor  beautiful. 

PRINCIPLES. 

Such  outrages  as  these  are  not  rare,  and  the  principle  which  is  violated  is  the  same 
in  all,  viz  :  common  sense,  utility,  and  fitness,  sacrificed  to  show  and  pretense. 

Simplicity  is  a  characteristic  of  refinement,  adaptation  to  purpose  a  condition  of 
useful  and  faithful  service,  and  proper  subordination  of  parts  to  the  whole;  each  part 
or  object  keeping  its  place  and  being  equal  to  it  is  necessary  for  harmonious  results. 

Strong  and  permanent  workmanship  on  sound  and  honest  materials,  with  simple 
and  refined  taste,  will  produce  objects  that  will  satisfy  both  body  and  mind,  the  use- 
ful and  the  beautiful,  and  never  go  out  of  fashion;  for  age  will  only  add  the  interest 
of  antiquity  until  affection  enshrines  them  as  household  gods. 

The  cabinets,  chests,  and  oaken  furniture  which  we  see  in  museums  and  collec- 
tions, and  the  pottery  and  glass  which  are  so  costly  and  precious  from  their  beauty 
and  antiquity  were  created  in  this  spirit  and  on  true  principles,  and  have  arrived  at 
the  inevitable  appreciation  which  is  the  just  due  of  honest  and  skillful  workman- 
ship ;  after  giving  pleasure  and  service  to  their  original  owners,  whom  they  have 
outlived,  they  represent  their  taste  and  habits  to  their  posterity,  to  whom  they  are  a 
precious  possession. 

INFLUENCE    OP  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  revival  of  gothic  architecture  in  this  century  has  given  great  encouragement 
to  honest  and  skillful  workmanship  in  industrial  art.  The  stained  glass,  metal  work, 
encanstic  tiles,  wood  and  stone  carving,  embroidery,  surface  decoration,  and  other 
ornamental  accessories  required  in  the  sanctuary  or  the  civic  temples  have  created  a 
love  of  good  and  sterling  work  which  has  spread  to  the  domestic  hearth,  and  has  com- 
pletely changed  the  standards  and  ideals  by  which  household  furniture  is  judged. 
This  change  is  for  the  better,  and  the  constantly  spreading  interest  felt  in  art  educar 
tion  has  developed  a  constituency  capable  of  appreciating  the  improvement  and  being 
affected  by  it. 

The  best  results  may  be  anticipated  from  this  great  change,  and  it  will  become  yet 
more  universal.  Lord  Beaconsfield  once  said,  at  the  opening  of  some  model  lodging- 
houses  for  workingmen,  that  he  had  no  doubt  most  people  ate  too  much,  some  drank 
too  much,  but  it  was  impossible  they  could  be  too  well  housed. 

The  influences  of  home  being  so  potent,  as  we  find  them,  affecting  the  life  character 
of  the  people  subjected  to  them,  there  is  a  responsibility  in  furnishing  a  house  that 
becomes  even  moral.  The  tasteful  parent  will  discard  all  shams  and  pretentious 
things,  all  excess  of  ornament  and  vulgar  ostentation,  and  see  that,  from  his  pictures 
down  to  his  plates  and  pitchers,  every  object  in  his  house  is  sound  and  strong,  skiUfnl 
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and  beautiful  in  simple  taste,  trustworthy  and  lasting,  just  as  in  another  way  he 
would  like  his  own  children  to  grow  up  to  be  in  their  characters  and  dispositions  and 
life. 

GBNBKAL  PRINCIPLES. 

Though  household  taste  affects  everything  which  goes  to  furnish  a  house,  it  is  only 
possible  in  this  talk  of  an  hour's  duration  to  refer  to  typical  illustrations,  which  may 
be  considered  as  test  or  representative  cases.  Unquestionably  more  bad  taste  arises 
from  the  confusion  of  the  distinct  scope  and  field  of  ornamental  or  decorative  art  and 
of  fine  art  than  from  all  other  causes  put  together.  OnCe  get  a  clear  perception  of 
the  purpose,  language,  resources,  and  limitations  of  works  of  purely  fine  art,  recog- 
nizing their  essential  difference  from  the  same  features  in  industrial  or  decorative  art, 
then  see  how  the  character,  fitness,  and  beauty  of  either  is  destroyed  by  attempting 
to  invade  the  domain  of  the  other ;  how  fine  art  is  desecrated  by  utilitarianism,  and 
how  an  industrial  object  becomes  a  pretentions  sham  when  it  aspires  to  be  above  its 
usefulness  as  a  first  condition  of  existence ;  and  then  the  whole  horizon  of  household 
taste  becomes  luminous  with  principle,  and  its  details  can  be  applied  and  understood 
in  all  varieties  to  theme  or  subject. 

This  distinction  of  treatment  and  language  is  so  important  in  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  character  of  the  two  branches  of  art,  that  I  have  been  accustomed  to  impress  upon 
students  the  following  comparison  of  similar  features  in  both,  as  showing  their  dis- 
tinction and  difference  of  resources  and  character. 

The  langtiage  of  industrial  and  fine  arts  compared  and  contrasted. 

Industrial  art  Bhoald  be —  Fine  art  should  be 

1.  Ornamental,  and  not Pictorial. 

2.  Conventional,  and  not Natural. 

3.  Geometrical,  and  not  show Perspective. 

4.  Repetition  (al) Variety. 

5.  Symmetrical Nou-symmetricd. 

Language,  much  less  single  words,  can  hardly  convey  accurately  that  which  is  so 
much  a  matter  of  sight,  but  here  are  illustrations  which  will  convince  you  how  gen- 
erally true  this  table  of  distinctions  is. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  paper-hanging,  and  there  is  a  carpet,  both  in  the  best  of 
taste,  the  design  on  both  being  (1)  ornamental,  (2  conventional,  (3)  geometrically  ar- 
ranged, (4)  patterns  are  frequently  repeated,  (5)  details  are  symmeirical,  and  in  no 
part  of  either  is  there  any  attempt  at  shading,  which  would  destroy  flatness,  or  bright 
color,  which  attracts  attention  to  one  place  more  than  another. 

Here,  again,  to  compare  with  these  good  examples,  are  a  paper-hanging  and  e  car- 
pet which  display  all  the  characteristics  of  works  of  fine  art,  coarsely  reproduced 
by  block-printing  or  weaving,  and  they  are  as  wrong  in  principle  and  as  nauseating 
to  look  at  as  cheap  immitations  of  better  things  usually  are;  they  display  (1)  picto- 
rial treatment  of  flowers  and  landscapes  and  birds,  (2)  naturally  treated  and  colored, 
(3)  perspective  and  shading  giving  distance  and  effect  of  holes  through  walls  and 
floors,  (4)  variety,  and  (5)  .absence  of  linear  symmetry.  All  these  features  give  them 
the  character  of  works  of  fine  art,  yet  if  they  are  judged  by  its  standard,  each  wear- 
isome unit  becomes  an  offensive  vulgarity. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  picture  which  ignores  the  five  essentials  of  a  work  of  fine  art, 
or  evei}  approximates  in  its  treatment  to  the  ornamental  or  decorative  features  of  in- 
dustrial art,  loses  its  high  character  and  chief  value.  But  I  hold  in  my  hand  (1)  a 
true  picture,  (2)  drawn  from  nature,  (3)  in  skillful  perspective,  (4)  show'ing  nature's 
own  variety,  for  no  two  parts  or  even  touches  are  alike,  (5)  and  though  well  balanced 
as  a  composition,  every  part  and  the  whole  is  non-symmetrical.  It  is  a  gem  by  a 
great  artist.  Yet  if  this  picture  were  chromoed  and  repeated  as  part  of  a  wall-paper 
round  a  room  it  would  become  an  unbearable  nuisance.  The  picture-frame  which 
contains  it  has  all  the  five  features  of  good  industrial  art,  and  is  eminently  satisfactory 
and  in  good  taste — a  fitting  industrial  setting  to  an  artistic  jewel — each  keeping  its 
place  and  giving  value  to,  because  not  competing  with,  the  other. 

DBMONSTEATION. 

Regarding  this  picture  as  worthy  of  being  seen,  I  place  it  now  on  the  wall  covered 
by  the  modest  background,  wall-paper,  which  I  have  described  asbeing  in  good  taste, 
and  you  will  observe  how  distinctly  we  can  see  it,  and  how  the  cool  sage-green  paper 
on  the  wall  brings  out  into  prominence  the  brilliant  work  of  art,  and  soothes  the  eye 
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whilst  we  look  at  it.     Tliis,  again,  is  true  Bubordinatiou  of  tlie  lower  to  the  higher, 
an  ordered  harmony  of  action  and  effort. 

But  let  me  place  it  on  this  wall,  which  is  covered  by  boquets  of  scarlet  flowers  and 
radiant  prismatic  humming  birds,  and  the  refined  work  of  art  disappears  and  fades 
away  by  the  comparison,  whilst  only  these  monotonous  inflammations  are  left  visible 
as  a  substitute.  Thus  the  higher  is  sacriiiced  to  the  lower,  a"nd  the  competition  be- 
tween the  two  results  in  jangling  discord.  [The  lecturer,  at  this  point,  introduced 
many  useful  objects,  and  criticised  them  before  the  audience  as  being  in  either  good 
Or  bad  taste,  explaining  his  reasons  for  praising  or  condemning  them.] 

COMMON  SHNSe'iN   CKITICISM. 

In  all  these  selections  yon  will  observe  that  Only  very  common  objects  have 
been  taken,  for  it  has  been  my  endeavor  to  explain  and  illustrati?  principles  which 
depend  on  common  sense  or  mother  wit,  which  we  are  all  supposed  to  have,  and  whioh- 
enables  us  to  understand  much  that  is  necessary  to  our  happiness,  if  our  critical  at- 
tention be  called  to  it.  But  the  application  of  these  principles  with  judgment  and 
knowledge  will  enable  you  to  form  a  just  and  reliable  opinion  on  every  branch  of 
industry,  or  even  of  fine  art,  sufficient  at  least  to  protect  you  from  inconsistent  or 
conspicuous  examples  of  bad  taste. 

Without  allowing  ourselves  to  be  taken  captive  by  the  languishing  esthetes,  there 
is  no  reason  why  good  taste,  that  which  is  to  many  an  undiscovered  realm  of  pure 
enjoyment,  shoiild  not  become  our  daily  possession,  as  it  is  our  undoubted  birthright, 
enabling  us  to  make  our  homes  beautiful. 

I  would  distinctly  claim  and  impress  upon  you  that  there  is  reason  and  consistency 
iu  those  principles  of  design  which  determine  what  is  good  art  or  bad  art,  and  that 
some  art  has  a  healthy  and  improving  influence  upon  us  and  some  affects  us  detri- 
mentally ;  and  that  this  is  caused  by  the  operation  of  laws  to  which  our  senses  and 
minds  are  subject,  and  in  the  ratio  of  their  sensitiveness  and  powers.  For  though  the 
operation  of  these  laws  may  be  more  subtle  than  some  others,  yet  they  exist  as  tan- 
gibly as  the  law  of  gravitation  and  are  as  little  matters  of  opinion  as  the  action  of 
the  tides. 

THE   REIGN  OF  LAW. 

Indeed,  we  are  gradually  being  educated  into  knowing  that  law  and  not  accident 
governs  the  universe  and  all  it  contains,  tlfoughts  as  well  as  things.  Nature  is  really 
very  scientific  in  her  methods,  and  from  the  same  causes  produces  the  same  results 
every  time.  She  never  appears  to  resort  to  specifics  of  rule  of-thumb  processes,  but 
goes  to  work  in  the  same  old  scientific  way,  and  leaves  us  to  call  it  what  we  like. 
When  by  long  and  patient  stndy  we  sometimes  discover  one  of  nature's  very  simple 
laws  we  call  it  by  a  proper  name,  and  understanding  more  or  less  the  phenomena 
which  arise  from  the  operation  of  that  law,  no  longer  describe  them  as  accidents. 

But  if  ignorant  of  the  law,  we  employ  such  names  as  mystery,  miracle,  accident 
to  hide  our  Ignorance,  and  having  labeled  the  phenomenon  with  a  no-name,  go  on  our 
puzzled  way  rejoicing.  Only,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mystery,  miracle,  or  accident 
arises  from  the  operation  of  law  all  the  same. 

,  THE  MINISTRY  OF  ART. 

So  there  is  a  law  of  musical  harmony,  a  law  of  color  harmony,  a  law  of  fitness  and 
consistency  in  design  and  taste,  based  on  nature's  works  and  adapted  to  satisfy  in  an 
intelligent  manner  man's  necessities,  whether  physical  or  intellectual,  and  be  his 
faithful  minister.  The  ministry  of  art,  to  be  permanently  gratifying  and  perennially 
fragrant  and  beautiful,  must  be  based  on  the  true  poetry  of  scientific  truth,  recognize 
and  comply  with  this  principle  of  law  and  order  which  permeates  the  universe,  be 
beautiful  in  its  expression,  consistent  in  its  means,  and  elevating  in  its  tendencies. 
So  also  with  industrial  art,  upon  which  household  taste  depends  for  its  means  of  grati- 
fication. It  must  find  out  and  apply  laws  of  construction  and  adornment,  as  the  ar- 
chitect and  designer  has  made  arid  applied  them,  first  keeping  strict  faith  with  our 
physical  necessities  by  furnishing  honest  material  and  skilled  workmanship,  before 
it  undertakes  to  show  us  how  elegantly  its  service  can  be  performed — not  by  its  pre- 
tentious effort  to  be  important  or  pass  itself  off  as  something  better  than  it  is,  com- 
peting with  the  purely  mental  office  of  fine  art,  and  so  beguile  us  into  a  misplaced  con- 
fidence as  deceitful  as  the. dead  sea  apples,  and  as  disappointing. 

FAITHFUL  SERVICE. 

The  first  condition  of  service  is  that  it  shall  serve.  Next,  that  it  shall  be  as  grace- 
ful and  attractive  as  is  consistent  with  its  office  when  adapted  to  its  purpose  and  fit 
for  its  work,  for  then  the  necessities  of  the  body  are  ministered  to  and  the  aspirations 
of  the  human  mind  are  satisfied. 
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This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  way  in  which  the  coinmon-Bense  critic  would  test 
the  worth  of  au  object,  as  a  purchaser  might  before  buying  it,  by  asking  himself  these 
questions : 

Will  it  last-?    Honesty,  first,  of  material,  is  the  answer. 

Is  it  convenient  and  well  made  ?    Skill,  next,  in  workmanship,  is  the  answer. 

Is  it  attractive  looking  1    Beauty,  last,  in  adornment,  is  the  answer. 

Ilaving  asked  each  of  these  questions,  let  him  look  for  that  which  is  the  only  true 
answer,  and  if  he  finds  it  not,  refuse  to  be  a  buyer.  It  would  be  attic  taste  to  subject 
everything  that  was  offered  for  sale,  and  that  you  wanted  to  buy,  to  just  such  a  cus- 
tomer's catechism  as  that,  for  sound  and  good  manufactures  would  be  benefited  by  it 
and  pretentious  frauds  would  be  killed. 

INDUSTEIAl  ART  ALONE   CRITICISED. 

You 'will  notice  that  I  have  purposely  avoided  dwelling  fully  upon  the  canons  of 
criticism  applicable  to  works  of  fine  art,  as  being  relatively  unconnected  with  this 
subject,  which  is  broad  enough  in  itself. 

CONCLUSION. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  good  taste  in  the  adornment  of  a  home  is  no  more  costly 
than  good  grammar  in  speaking  and  writing,  but  it  does  cost  as  much  to  acquire  as 
thorough  a  knowledge  of  one  as  of  the  other.  The  most  suitable  and  comfortable  and 
tasteful  things  are  not  always  the  most  expensive. 

The  wealthy  man  can,  as /a  matter  of  course,  secure  for  himself  a  more  luxurious 
home  than  is  possible  for  the  poor  man,  but  there  is  no  reason  why,  according  to  his 
means,  every  man  should  not  display  good  taste  in  his  surroundings,  on  his  own  hearth. 
Art  was  once  the  privilege  and  luxury  of  the  few,  just  as  power  was  their  prerogative 
and  learning  their  monopoly  ;  and  except  in  public  places  and  buildings  it  may  yet 
be  the  case  that  fine  art  and  its  masterpieces  may  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  many  as 
a  personal  possession. 

Yet  this  household  art,  though  more  humble  in  its  aim,  may  be  as  general  as  are  the 
homes  of  the  people,  and  add  to  their  happiness  by  its  influence  and  associations,  for 
taste  is  to  the  home  what  politeness  and  good  manners  are  in  human  conduct  —  a  ques- 
tion of  knowledge,  not  of  expense.  The  tepdency  of  modem  times  is  to  iocrease  the 
popular  knowledge  and  intelligence  by  education,  to  distribute  power  and  political 
influence  among  the  masses  by  broadening  the  basis  of  representation  and  making  the 
people  the  j  udges  of  all  important  questions. 

So  also  the  greatest  modern  movement  for  the  elevation  of  the  majority  and  the 
increase  of  the  wealth  of  all,  is  that  which  is  now  encircling  the  whole  world  in  its 
action,  the  effort  to  add  to  the  general  education  of  the  people  the  opportunities  for 
education  in  art  and  science. 

This  is  rapidly  affecting  popular  taste  in  all  countries  which  participate  in  the 
movement,  and  its  results  will  be  the  diffusion  of  greater  personal  comforts  and  en- 
joyment of  life  through  all  classes  of  society  by  an  increase  of  their  productiveness. 

There  are  some  things  so  precious  and  good  that  a  man  who  possesses  them  for  him- 
self cannot  wholly  enjoy  them  unless  he  shares  them  with  all,  and  when  they  exist 
for  one  there  is  enough  of  them  to  go  all  round  —  such  as  liberty,  equal  rights,  pure 
air,  education,  commercial  integrity,  good  government. 

In  this  young  and  progressive  country,  broad  enough,  naturally  rich  enough,  and 
strong  enough,  if  developed,  as  it  will  be,  to  become  the  home  of  a  hundred  millions 
of  men  —  free,  prosperous,  and  cultivated,  independent,  fearless,  and  powerful  —  I 
venture  to  hope  that  the  material  prosperity  which  smiles  upon  it  will  be  sweetened 
and  consecrated  by  a  love  of  the  beautiful,'  equal  at  least  to  the  patriotic  pride  its 
people  feeMu  being  part  of  the  greatest  empire  on  which  the  sun  ever  shone,  and  that 
every  man's  house  being  his  castle  it  will  possess,  from  the  threshold  to  the  hearth- 
stone, from  the  foundations  to  the  roof-tree,  the  comforts  and  refinements  of  a  solid 
prosperity  and  of  a  true  household  taste. 
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[One,  delivered  in  Worcester  before  Massachusetts  Drawing  Teachers'  Association 
1881;  the  other,  in  Saratoga  before  National  Education  Association  ui  1883,  by  , 
Walter  S.  Perry,  supervisor  of  drawing,  Worcester,  Maes.] 

The  following  address,  which  is  a  practical  talk  about  methods  of 
teaching  drawing  addressed  to  teachers  by  a  teacher,  will,  it  is  believed, 
be  found  of  interest  and  use  to  all  who  are  endeavoring  to  teach  the 
study. 

FIRST  ADDRESS.* 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  co-workers  in  this  broad  field  of  art  education :  I  do  not  understand 
that  we  are  here  to-day  to  prove,  or  to  attempt  to  prove,  to  any  one  the  value  of  draw- 
ing as  a  study  in  the  public  schools ;  we  know  full  well  the  great  practical  bearing  of 
this  subject.  Nor  are  we  here  to  theorize ;  we  have  all  had  experience.  Let  us  put 
our  experiences  together;  let  ns  become  conversant  with  each  other's  successes,  and 
go  away  better  prepared  to  carry  on  our  work  with  patience  and  perseverance,  to  the 
important  practical  and  educational  end  desired. 

I  have  been  asked  to  present  the  subject  of  drawing  in  public  schools.  In  doing  so, 
I  may  pursue  a  line  of  thought  entirely  at  variance  with  that  expected  of  me.  I  must 
speak  wholly  from  my  own  experience,  and  therefore  must  of  necessity  refer  constantly 
to  work  done  under  my  own  direction.  Please  not  charge  me  with  egotism  in  so 
doing.     I  cannot  well  treat  the  subject  differently. 

During  my  experience  of  nearly  seven  years  in  day  and  evening  schools,  I  have 
done  more  than  to  teach  the  teachers,  and  dictate  through  them  what  should  be 
taught  to  the  pupils.  I  have  met  the  children.  The  half-hours  of  every  day  have 
been  spent  in  giving  full  lessons  in  all  grades  of  schools,  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est (excepting  the  two  lowest  primaries  for  the  past  two  years).  I  have  endeavored, 
by  giving  lessons  myself,  to  learn  what  children  of  all  classes  can  do,  and  how  they 
can  best  do  their  work,  in  order  to  reach  a  desired  end. 

I  have  seen  how  some  teachers  of  the  different  grades  succeed  in  that  in  ■which 
others  fail;  and  after  a  personal  contact,  in  the  two  cities  where  I  have  taught,  with 
at  least  20,000  pupils,  whom  I  have  followed  in  their  work  week  after  week  and  mouth 
after  month,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  some  very  small  matters  — 
small  because  their  importance  has  never  been  enlarged  upon  — that  are  doing  more 
toward  making  drawing  a  success  or  a  non-success  in  the  public  schools  than  many 
are  aware  of. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  dwell  mainly  upon  these  smaller  matters;  and  I  hope  that  what 
I  have  to  say  will  provoke  much  discussion,  that  we  may  get  at  the  truth. 

Exceptions  may  be  taken,  and  I  expect  will  be  taken,  to  some  things  I  shall  say; 
but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  dealing  with  children  in  large  classes,  somrtimes 
ftom  fifty  to  sixty  in  a  class,  and  with  a  luQited  amount  of  time,  some  things  must  be 
done  in  a  different  way  from  what  would  be  done  in  much  smaller  classes. 

BCHOOI.  PERIOD. 

Children,  as  a  general  thing,  are  expected  to  spend  nine  years  in  the  schools  below 
the  high  school.  As  we  inay  wish  to  refer  to  work  done  in' the  different  years,  let  us 
understand  that  when  speaking  of  the  first  year  or  first  grade,  we  mean  the  very 
lowest  primary ;  and  when  we  speak  of  the  ninth  year  or  ninth  grade,  we  mean  the 
highest  grammar  grade. 

*  The  Teaching  of  Drawing  in  Public  Schools.  An  address  delivered  before  the 
Massachusetts  Drawing  Teachers' Association,  December  29, 1881,  by  Walter  S.  Perry, 
Bupervisor.of  drawing  in.the  public  schools  of  Worcester,  Mass.  Boston :  L.  Prang  & 
Company,  1882.    pp.  30. 
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DRAWING  ON  PAPER. 

Before  saying  anytliiug  about  slate  work,  which  really  comes  first  in  order,  I  shall, 
for  certain  reasons,  speak  of  work  done  on  paper. 

In  what  grade  ought  children  to  begin  to  draw  in  books? 

This  question  has  been  asked  of  me  many  times.  By  the  conversations  that  have 
followed,  it  spems  to  me  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  withhold  books  from  the  children 
too  long  ;  that  is,  not  to  introduce  books  into  as  low  grades  as  they  should  be  intro- 
dncod  for  the  best  good  of  the  children  in  their  future  development. 

In  Worcester,  two  years  ago  last  September,  drawing  books  were  put  into  the 
fourth  grade  as  the  lowest.  Soon  after  the  same  books  were  placed,  and  have  since 
been  used,  in  the  third  grade.  What  of  the  results?  The  work  in  the  third  grade 
throughout  the  city  averages  better  than  that  of  the  fourth  grade  two  years  ago,  and 
a  whole  year  has  been  gained. 

The  children  are  of  such  an  age  that  they  are  interested  in  drawing  lines  simply. 
They  are  fascinated  with  the  idea  of  having  books  and  pencils,  and  have  not  reached 
an  age  when  far-seeing  parents  have  discovered  and  informed  them  that  they  cannot 
learn  to  draw. 

What  kind  of  work  are  we  to  look  for  in  this  grade  among  these  young  children  ? 

I  have  seen  a  statement  to, the  effect  that  we  must  not  expect  children  to  do  other- 
wise than  to  spoil  their  first  papers  or  books.  But  J  most  thoroughly  deprecate  this 
idea.  After  an  experience  with  so  many  thousands  of  pupils,  and  seeing  how  easily 
good  work  can  be  secured,  I  say  with  emphasis,  Make  the  first  book  a  complete 
success. 

The  exercises  should  be  so  very  simple  that  this  may  be  accomplished  ;  for  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance*  what  kind  of  work  the  child  does  on  the  first  few  pages  of 
his  drawing  book. 

Drawing  is  not  yet  looked  upon  as  it  should  be.  It  is  not  classed  with  other  funda- 
mental studies  by  the  uninformed.  Some  teachers  have  even  yet  the  idea  that  it 
requires  a  special  talent  to  learn  to  draw.  They  have  yet  to  learn  the  truth  of  what 
many  teachers  have  lately  said  to  me,  "With  scarcely  an  exception,  the  drawing 
books  in  my  room  will  show  you  just  what  kind  of  work  the  children  do  in  every- 
thing else."  J 

I  have  often  said  to  teachers,  "I  would  rather  have  good  drawing  in  the  third 
grade,  where  books  are  first  used,  than  in  any  other  grade  in  the  city,  for  the  present." 

My  reason  is  this :  If  the  child  draws  the  first  page  well,  he  feels  at  oiice  that  he 
can  learo  to  draw.  Seeing  one  page  well  done,  he  does  better  on  the  next,  and  so  on 
through  the  book.  The  reverse  of  all  this  follows  if  a  poor  beginning  is  made ;  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  create  an  interest  afterwards.  The  pupil  gets  the  idea  that  he 
can't  learn  to  draw,  and  as  1  have  just  said,  so  many  people  do  not  yet  understand 
the  subject,  he  may  have  an  influence  at  home  that  will  all  the  more  lead  him  to  feel 
that  he  cannot  draw ;  and  who  shall  say  that  this  influence  is  not  far  greater  and 
more  lasting  upon  the  child  than  any  a  teacher  can  possibly  have  ?  How  often  have 
I  heard  these  words :  "Mamma  says  I  can't  draw " ! 

There  are  two  classes  of  schools  under  my  observation.  Some  of  them,  three  years 
ago,  made  a  very  bad  beginning.  The  pupils  made  heavy  lines,  and  nearly  ruined 
the  books  in  drawing  the  first  few  pages ;  and  yet  they  spent  three  and  four  lessons 
on  a  page — one  lesson,  or  two  at  the  most,  being  ample  time.  These  pupils  were 
talked  to,  reasoned  with,  and  every  effort  made  to  interest  them ;  but  they  began 
wrong,  and  I  can  show  the  work  of  these  same  children  to-day,  after  having  passed 
under  the  influence  of  two  or  three  other  teachers,  and  it  is  of  a  faulty  character  still, 
or  does  not  show  one-half  the  improvement  that  ought  to  be  shown. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  can  show  the  drawings  of  those  pupils  who  were  taught  to  do 
good,  careful  work  at  the  outset,  and  to  make  light  lines  on  the  first  pages.  They 
too  have  passed  under  the  influence  of  other  teachers,  better  or  worse ;  but  they  still 
do  excellent  work,  work  that  shows  a  steady  improvement.  They  are  interested. 
It  has  not  been  half  the  trouble  to  teach  them,  and  their  work  will' average  fully  50 
per  cent,  higher  than  the  others  mentioned.  They  learned  at  this  very  first  that  they 
could  draw ;  this  fact  was  established,  consequently  they  never  labored  under  that 
adverse  home  influence  I  have  referred  to  which  works  so  much  mischief.  The  chil- 
dren were  converted  before  they  knew  what  it  was  to  be  converted.  The  parents  fol- 
lowed, and  were  convinced  before  the  question  even  came  into  their  minds  whether 
their  children  could  draw  or  not. 

Many  times  parents  have  said  to  me  something  like  this :  "  I  was  much  pleased  with 
Willie's  first  drawing  book.  I  did  not  suppose  he  could  draw  ;  but  really,  it  seems  to 
mo  that  he  does  very  nicely."  What  will  the  average  child  do  after  hearing  such 
words  as  these  ?    Will  he  not  exert  himself  the  more  ?    It  is  useless  for  me  to  answer. 

I  have  been  interested  to  examine  the  books  of  these  children  on  my  next  visit  to 
the  school  after  such  conversations  with  parents,  and  have  often  found  the  work  not 
above  the  average.    The  regular  teacher  had  taught  every  pupil  to  make  a  good  begin- 
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ning,  and  every  pupil's  parent  tliought  tbe  child  possessed  of  the  so-called  talent; 
the  talent,  though  of  a  different  kind,  lay  with  their  every-day  teacher. 

LIGHT  LINES. 

Let  me  liere  speak  of  a  few  things  which  seem  to  me  of  much  importance  in  the 
production  of  ^ood  work  in  the  first  book. 

I  have  perhaps  already  covered  this  subject  in  what  I  have  just  said ;  but  we  can- 
not overestimate  the  importance  of  teaching  children  to  make  light  lines  at  the  begin- 
ning. The  children  should  be  taught  by  word  and  by  example,  and  if  necessary  by 
a  line  drawn  in  each  book,  just  what  is  meant  by  a  light  line.  All  children  can  be 
taught  to  draw  light  lines,  amd  they  can  be  taught  to  do  it  easily. 

There  are  teachers  who  always  succeed  in  getting  light  lines  on  the  first  page ;  and 
afterwards  the  work  goes  on  easily,  rapidljr,  and  successfully,  and  the  books  are 
usually  completed 'long  before  the  reoLuired  time.  I  find  this  to  hold  true;  if  pupils 
are  taught  to  make  light  lines,  they  will,  as  a  general  thing,  learn  to  do  all  their  work 
well.  On  the  other  hand,  if  ttiey  make  heavy  lines,  they  are  sure  to  do  their  work 
poorly.  • 

USE   OF  THE  ERASBR. 

Much  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  the  eraser ;  many  books  are  spoiled 
through  its  over-use.  Pupils  should  be  allowed  to  use  the  eraser  only  when  per- 
mission is  given.  Its  free  use  begets  slovenly  habits  and  indecision  in  drawing. 
Pupils  begin  their  exercises  without  deliberation,  and  finding  that  their  lines  are  not 
correct,  tbey  try  again,  draw  a  line  in  part,  stop  to  erase,  draw  again,  and  so  on, 
till  they  have  lost  sight  of  the  form,  spoiled  the  paper,  and  become  discouraged. 
When  exercises  made  up  of  several  lines  are  drawn,  the  eraser  should  be  used  at  dif- 
ferent stages ;  but  in  no  case  should  young  children  be  allowed  the  constant  ,use  of 
the  rubber. 

By  withholding  the  eraser,  and  requiring  good  work,  children  can  be  taught  to  ex- 
ercise that  care  which  is  exceedingly  wholesome  for  all  subsequent  work.  Two  years 
ago,  several  teachers  in  the  third  grade  did  not  use  the  eraser,  in  the  first  book,  nor 
allow  the  children  to  use  it,  except  in  a  few  cases;  until  they  commenced  to  line  in. 
Not  a  line  was  drawn  .by  a  child  until  he  had  carefully  determined  its  position.  No 
better  work  was  shown  in  the  city,  and  the  result  of  that  early  training  is  now 
showing  itself  in  the  carefulness  with  which  the  same  children,  two  grades  higher  in 
the  schools,  do  their  work. 

But  while  in  these  cases  the  work  was  successful,  I  do  not  believe  in  withholding 
the  rubber  altogether.  The  result  is  more  often  a  failure  than  a  success.  Pupils 
must  be  taught  how  to  use  the  eraser  properly.  This  can  best  be  done  in  simple 
straight-line  figures,  such  as  are  usually  met  with  in  the  first  books. 

HOLDING  THE  PENCIL. 

The  pencil  should  be  held  at  right  angles  with  the  line  and  at  some  distance  ftom 
the  point. 

Children  can  easily  be  taught  the  meaning  of  this,  and  it  is  of  great  importance. 
I  very  frequently  find  drawings  in  which  the  short  lines  are  not  as  straight  as  the 
long  lines.  This  is  due  to  carelessness  in  not  holding  the  pencil  perpendicular  to  the 
line.  I  would  have  it  repeated  at  the  drawing  of  every  line,  till  every  child  from 
force  of  habit  will  turn  his  hand  even  If  the  line  be  ever  so  short. 

DIVISION  OP  LINES. 

If  children  have  not  become  used  to  dividing  lines  correctly,  the  teacher  must 
examine  all  lines  before  proceeding  with  the  figure,  and  much  time  is  consumed  in 
erasing  points  and  in  indicating  where  others  are  to  be  placed.  And  just  here  the 
teacher's  criticism  is  needed  more  than  in  the  drawing  of  the  lines.  If  the  divisions 
are  wrong,  the  drawing  will  be  wrong.  How,  then,  shall  it  be  done  without  con- 
suming too  much  time  f 

The  children  should  be  required  to  place  their  pencils  upon  or  over  the  center  and 
at  right  angles  with  the  line,  and  to  keep  them  in  this  position  till  told  to  make  a 
point.  As  the  teacher  passes  up  the  aisle,  she  can  see  at  a  glance  whether  the  pencils 
are  in  the  right  places ;  she  will  not  have  to  look  closely  for  points.  The  pupils  are 
more  apt  to  place  the  points  correctly  in  this  way.  They,  too,  can  see  the  divisions 
t  tetter  when  the  pencil  is  on  the  line.  Moreover,  while  the  teacher  is  examining  for 
the  correct  division  of  lines,  she  can  also  see  whether  the  pupils  hold  their  pencils 
correcily. 
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Of  course  it  -will  be  understood  that  the  hand  should  rest  on  the  paper,  the  pencil 
perpendicular  to  the  line  and  not  to  the  surface  upon  which  the  line  is  drawn. 

I  emphasize  this  manner  of  dividing  lines,  as  so  many  pnpils  are  apt  to  place  the 
hand  or  pencil  over  the  line  while  dividing,  and  then  to  remove  the  same  to  see  if 
the  point  is  right.  Moreover,  it  is  impossible  for  the  teacher  to  oversee  the  work  ox' 
the  manner  of  doing  it  unless  there  ]S  some  uniform  method,  something  like  that 
mentioned,  adopted.     Uniformity  of  method  brings  uniformity  and  accuracy  of  work. 

LINIKG  IN. 

It  has  sometimes  been  a  question  just  how  soon  children  should  commence  to  line 
in  their  drawings.  I  think  some  lining  in  should  be  done  in  Book  1.  The  child 
wishes  to  make  the  drawing  bright  enough  to  be  easily  seen;  and  if  not  taught  and 
allowed  to  line  in,  he  will  learn  to  sketch  ^leavily.  I  do  not,  however,  think  it  should 
be  attempted  until  the  pupil  has  become  thoroughly  used  to  sketching  lightly.  At 
least  three-fourths  of  the  exercises  in  the  book  should  be  drawn  before  lining  in  is 
attempted.  I  have  tried  many  wa^s  of  teaching  this  feature,  and  the  most  successful 
has  been  this :  To  draw  on  the  board  an  exercise  from  the  book  previously  sketched 
by  pupils,  which  will  best  illustrate  what  is  to  be  taught,  and  then  to  proceed  as 
follows : 

First.  Erase  all  guide  lines,  and  all  lines  not  necessary  in  the  completion  of  the 
drawing. 

Second.  Erase  all  points. 

Third.  Almost  wholly  erase  all  parts  of  the  drawing. 

Fourth.  Strengthen,  or  line  in,  those  lines  which  form  the  figure. 

With  the  illustrations  of  these  four  stages  upon  the  board,  the  importa:ice  of  erasing 
the  whole  of  one  construction  line  before  giving  attention  to  another,  of  making  lines 
of  an  even  thickness,  and  of  joining  them  nicely  at  the  angles,  may  be  shown. 
Pupils  fail  upon  these  simple  things ;  they  have  to  be  repeated  many  times. 

The  children  should  learn  the  four  stages  mentioned,  and  no  work  should  be  done 
in  the  books  until  every  child  can  repeat  what  has  been  given.  It  would  be  well  if 
a  drawing,  lined  in  of  the  required  strength,  could  be  shown  to  each  pupil.  This 
takes  time,  but  it  pays  in  the  end.  Better  line  in  a  less  number  of  drawings  and 
make  a  good  beginning.  The  work  shuuUl  be  done  in  stages,  one  stage  being  com- 
pleted by  all  before  going  on  with  another. 

Many  of  these  things  may  seem  exceedingly  simple,  as  though  they  might  be 
learned  by  a  class  by  once  telling;  but  not  so.  I  have  seen  whole  sets  of  books 
ruined  through  not.  giving  sufficient  attention  to'  these  simple  things. 

SLATE  WORK. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  manner  of  working  upon  slates  should  be  as  nearly  like 
that  on  paper  as  possible.  To  make  a  score  or  more  of  drawings  amounts  to  but 
little  in  aiding  future  book  work,  unless  the  child  is  taught  to  exercise  similar  care 
in  the  handling  of  his  slate  pencil,  in  erasing,  etc.,  as  in  the  use  of  the  lead  pencil 
and  eraser. 

I  have  omitted  speaking  of  slate  work  till  now,  as  it  seems  to  me  that  the  remarks 
made  upon  drawing  lines  lightly,  holding  the  pencil  at  right  angles  with  the  line, 
dividing  lines,  etc.,  when  drawing  on  paper,  apply  equally  well  to  slate  work. 

So  far,  I  have  confined  myself  almost  exclusively  to  the  work  in  the  first  book,  as 
I  consider  the  child's  first  work  on  paper  very  important.  I  shall  now  speak  upon 
more  general  subjects,  the  first  of  which  is, 

ANALYSIS  OF  COPIES. 

Teachers  often  say  that  they  cannot  find  time  to  ask  the  pupils  questions  about 
the  figures,  and  to  teach  the  definitions ;  the  time  allowed  for  drawing  is  so  short 
thiLt  it  must  be  spent  in  work,  in  order  to  complete  the  exercises  laid  out  for  the  , 
year  or  half  year.  Nearly  a  year  ago,  I  gave  a  memory  exercise  in  all  of  the  eighth 
and  ninth  grades  of  the  city.  Please  observe  that  I  said  "memory  exercise,"  as  that 
subject  will  be  covered  in  part  in  what  follows.  I  speak  of  this  one  exercise,  as  it 
was  given  in  so  many  schools,  and  the  work  carefully  noted.  It  was  a  Greek  vase 
with  handles;  and  compared  with  other  work  done  from  copy,  would  have  taken  two 
lessons  in  some  schools  if  it  had  been  drawn  in  the  ordinary  way,  from  a  printed 
coijy  in  the  book. 

My  lessons  were  forty  minutes  each.  I  first  made  a  careful  drawing  of  one-hair 
upon  the  board.  When  completed,  the  pupils  laid  aside  pencils  and  other  materials, 
and  were  required  to  give  the  strictest  attention.  I  explained  everything  I  could 
think  of,  in  regard  to  the  curves  an  •   "     -  i  — „„  fir>wiv  A\nlained  the 
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order  of  drawing  the  lines,  how  each  line  was  to  be  divided,  the  length  of  lines  com- 
pared with  the  central  or  some  other  important  line,  and  the  positions  of  all  points 
and  lines.  This  was  reviewed  two  or  three  times,  and  then  the  pupils  were  left  to 
study  the  formt  for  iive  or  six  minutes.  In  their  study  they  were  to  begin  with  the 
first  point  or  line  to  be  made,  and  proceed  with  others  as  in  the  order  of  drawing. 

Half  the  time  of  the  lesson  was  consumed  in  this  way.  The  drawing  was  then 
covered  up  or  erased.  Now  observe  that  the  pupils  were  to  do  something  more  than 
to  reproduce  the  general  form :  they  were  to  reproduce  every  line. 

What  was  the  result  ? 

In  nearly  every  school  all  pupils  sketched  the  drawing  in  the  remaining  time,  and 
lined  it  in.  No  single  figure  in  all  of  those  schools  was  so  accurately,  quickly;  and 
in  every  way  well  drawn  as  this ;  it  was  remarked  upon  by  teachers;  yet  fully  half 
of  the  time  was  spent  in  study.  -Many  other  figures  have  been  given  in  the  same 
way  with  similar  results. 

TWO  WAYS  OF  TEACHING. 

There  is  a  teacher  in  Worcester  who  achieves  remarkable  results  with  all  pupils 
coming  under  her  charge.  Were  it  not  that  I  give  lessons  in  the  same  school,  and 
have  opportunities  to  observe  the  Results  obtained  by  the  pupils  without  any  assist- 
ance from  the  teacher  or  myself,  I  could  scarcely  "believe  that  all  the  work  was 
genuine;  so  nearly  mathematically  correct  are  all  the  forms,  and  so  sharply,  evenly, 
and  beautifully  are  the  drawings  lined  in.  There  is  no  pupil,  unless  he  be  backward 
in  everything  else,  but  what  attains  this  remarkable  result.  The  work  averages 
about  the  same  throughout  the  school.  Place  the  books  in  a  pile,  and  take  out  at 
random  any  half  dozen,  and  they  will  equal  any  half  dozen  that  may  be  selected  from 
the  majority  of  the  schools  of  the  same  grade  in  the  city. 

What  is  the  secret  of  this  suodess?  There  may  be  many,  but  one  in  particular  was 
given  by  the  teacher  herself,  as  she  gave  a  lesson  one  day  in  my  presence.  I  was 
drawing  at  the  blackboard.  It  was  an  ordinary  lesson.  The  children  were  to  draw 
a  circle,  within  which  a  design  was  afterward  to  be  made.  Every  child  was  in 
position,  hands  clasped  and  giving  the  strictest  attention.  The  questions  asked 
about  that  circle  were  in  numbers  surprising.  It  seemed  hardly  possible  that  so  many 
questions  could  apply  to  that  one  geometric  form.  But  when  directions  were  given  to 
draw,  the  form  was  quickly  completed,  and  many  of  the  circles  had  the  semblance 
of  having  been  drawn  by  the  aid  of  some  instrument. 

Turning  to  me,  the  teacher  said,  "  Ihis  analyzing  the  formes  a  great  secret  in  my 
teaching.  I  have  found  by  experience  how  much  better  work,  and  at  the  same  time 
how  much  more  work,  can  be  accomplished  by  spending  half,  or  a  good  portion,  of 
the  time  in  thus  analyzing  the  figures  before  making  a  Tine."  Besides  having  time 
for  questions,  the  pupils  have  learned  and  can  give  the  definitions  of  every  geometric 
form  and  line  they  have  ever  drawn.  ^ 

Other  teachers  say  they  cannot  find  titoe  for  analysis  and  definitions.  In  this  school, 
however,  not  a  minute  extra  time  is  given,  and  yet  the  books  are  completed  from  two 
to  four  weeks  before  the  end  of  each  half  year ;  and  the  time  given  is  but  one  hour 
and  a  half  each  week. 

A  short  time  ago  I  went  into  a  school  where  children  had  drawn  vases  for  the  first 
time.  In  each  case  half  of  the  form  was  printed  in  the  book ;  the  children  had  simply 
to  draw  the  other  half. ,  The  teacher  met  me  with  words  something  like  these  :  "The 
children  do  not  do  at  all  well.  1  hey  have  no  idea  of  form  ;  the  book  is  too  difficult 
for  them."  I  asked  them  to  turn  to  a  page  somewhere  in  advance,  where  there  was  a 
blank  space.  They  drew  the  construction  lines  for  a  vase,  and  then  laid  aside  their 
pencils  and  took  position.  Slowly  and  carefully  I  drew  a  vase  (one  half  only)  upon 
the  board.  I  showed  them  plainly  just  how  to  locate  every  point  and  line;  how  to 
find  the  altitude  of  the  curves,  the  altitude  of  any  curve  compared  with  that  of 
another,  the  width  of  the  spaces  between  lines,  and  the  necessity  of  observing  those 
on  one  side  and  comparing  them  with  those  on  the  other  in  shape  and  width.  The 
drawing  was  then  erased,  and  they  were  asked  to  make  a  vase  of  good  form.  Their 
work  was  indeed  somewhat  in  advance  of  what  they  had  had.  They  were  to  design 
a  vase  and  draw  the  two  sides,  whereas  before  one  side  was  printed  in  the  book. 

What  was  the  result? 

Only  ten  or  twelve  out  of  a  class  of  about  fifty  were  helped  at  all,  so  well  did  they 
reproduce  the  vase.  It  was  done  in  one  short  lesson.  At  recess  the  teacher  came  to 
the  room  where  I  was  an  d  said,  ' '  I  will  say  nothing  more  about  my  children  doing  so 
poorly."  She  had  learned  a  practical  lesson ;  she  saw  the  results  and  believed.  She 
will  probably  spend  more  time  in  analyzing  and  in  explaining  the  drawings  in  future 
—the  pupils  less  time  in  erasing. 

MEMORY  DRAWING. 

I  referred  to  this  a  few  n©ig||ifegg^J!)Vl1IVfettiM  to  7i»®  there  is  a  better  way  to  teach 
memory  drawing  than  to  have  a  class  of  young  children  turn  back  in  their  books  and 
study  some  vase  or  ornamental  form  which  they  have  previously  drawn,  and  then  re- 
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protluce  it  from  memory.  Ouly  an  approach  is  made  to  the  original  by  this  practice, 
feather  than  to  teach  memory  drawing  in  this  way,  I  prefer  to  work  in  just  as  many 
exercises  given  fro'n  the  board,  in  the  way  I  have  explained,  as  possible.  Such  ex- 
ercises teach  pupils,  as  we  cannot  well  teach  them  otherwise,  when  the  copy  is  printed 
in  the  book,  how  to  study  a  drawing.  They  reproduce  every  line  in  the  original,  and 
the  design  becomes  a  fixture  in  their  minds.  I  have  observed  in  my  classes  a  great 
improvement  in  the  general  forms  of  figures,  owing  partly,  I  think,  to  the  giving  pf 
such  memory  exercises  as  I  have  described. 

THE  FIRST  PAGE  IN  EACH  BOOK. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  importance  of  good  work  in  the  grade  where  books  are  first 
used.  It  matters  much,  also,  how  the  pupils  in  the  different  grades  finish  the  first 
pages  in  their  books.  If  done  well,  they  are  likely  to  do  the  whole  book  well .  I  f  done 
poorly,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  arouse  them  to  any  interest  iu  their  work.  The  first 
page  should  be  well  drawn  and  lined  in  by  every  pupil  before  going  on  with  the  second. 
Poor  work  is  too  often  accepted  by  the  regular  teacher  as  the  best  the  pupils  can  do. 
There  is  often  a  great  difference  as  the  pupils  are  promoted  from  one  school  to  another. 
A  school  that  was  looked  upon  by  myself  last  year  as  one  showing  the  worst  results 
in  drawing  of  any  in  the  city,  of  its  grade,  would 'hardly  be  known  by  its  work  now. 
The  pupils  had  the  ability  to  draw,  but  they  did  not  know  it.  They  had  never  pro- 
duced good  work,  and  were  not  enough  interested  to  try.  The  teacher  knew  the 
children  could  do  other  things  well,  but  thought  they  could  not  draw. 

BEGIN  BIGHT. 

When  the  first  lesson  was  given  this  year,  means  were  taken  to  interest  them. 
They  drew  the  first  line  well ;  they  finished  the  first  page  well.  No  more  trouble,  no 
lack  of  interest  now.  No  school  in  the  city  gives  me  better  attention  when  giving  a 
lesson.  They  are  trying  and  mean  to  do  well ;  thej'  feel  that  they  can,  but  those  two 
or  three  years  of  work  accepted  by  the  regular  teacher  were  accepted  to  their  loss  ; 
yet  the  teacher  of  that  class  worked  harder  than  almost  any  one  of  whom  I  know. 
How  much  easier  it  might  have  been  for  teacher  and  pupils  if  she  could  have  seen 
the  mistakes  of  her  course  in  accepting  poor  work  at  the  first !  This  is  not  an  ex- 
ceptional case ;  I  speak  of  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  importance  to  be  attached  to 
the  work  on  the  first  page  of  each  book,  and  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  regular 
teachers  to  realize  it. 

If  pupils  are  careless  and  do  not  do  their  work  well,  they  are  obliged  to  get  new 
books  and  make  up  evervthing ;  they  do  not  usually  spoil  the  second. 

Every  pupil  can  present  a  neat  and  well-finished  book.  Careful  work  will  show 
itself,  thpugh  the  drawing  be  inaccurate.  Thick,  patched,  heavily-drawn  lines  are 
not  to  be  excused  on  the  ground  of  no  talent-in  drawing.  The  pupil-will  never  be- 
come interested  till  he  is  made  to  do  his  work  neatly. 

DRAWING  FROM  OBJECTS — FACTS  OF  FORM. 

I  questioned  with  myself  whether  I  should,  in  the  limited  time  I  have,  attempt  to 
discuss  this  subject.  I  will  merely  open  the  subject  for  you  to  discuss  after  me,  by 
giving  my  own  experience  in  the  matter.  I  believe  thoroughly  in  object  drawing, 
even  in  the  lower  grades.  Objects  can  be  taken  so  simple  that  children  can  see  and 
learn  to  represent  every  edge  by  a  line.  It  has  been  my  practice  for  three  or  four 
years  to  have  children  make  drawings  of  envelopes  of  different  patterns,  one  view  of 
a  common  pasteboard  box,  a  pocket-book,  or  any  rectangular  object  of  a  few  lines. 
By  proper  questioning,  pupils  can  be  led  to  see  and  to  explain  how  this  or  that  edge 
should  be  represented. 

From  these  objects  the  work  leads  on  to  those  very  simple  objects,  easily  obtained, 
which  are  curvilinear,  or  contained  in  or  made  up  of  parts  of  geometric  forms  with 
which  the  pupils  become  familiar  in  their  drawing.  The  representation  of  side  views 
of  vases,  bells,  mucilage  bottles,  and  similar  objects  found  in  nearly  every  school  room 
follows  ;  and  farther  along  I  have  found  children  exceedingly  interested  in  making 
flat  drawings  of  lead  pencils,  pens,  penholders,  ink-well  covers,  scissors,  and  similar 
objects.  Such  work  to  them  becomes  practical,  and  it  teaches  them  to  observe  the 
forms  of  objects  about  them. 

WORKING  DRAWINGS. 

Following  this  comes  one  of  the  most  important  features  in  the  course  of  object 
drawing,  iu  the  study  of  all  the  facts  of  the  objects.  It  is  my  plan  to  take  into  the 
school  room  a  cylinder,  an  i)blong  Wppk,  and  apiece J5f  paper  oblong  in  shape, simi- 
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lar  in  size.  I  make  a  drawing  on  the  board  representing  the  side  view  of  the  cylinder, 
and  at  the  time  question  the  pupils  in  regard  to  the  Tarious  lines  necessary.  A  side 
view  of  the  block  is  then  made  in  the  same  manner,  and  afterward  a  drawing  of  the 
paper.  The  three  drawings  are  yet  all  alike ;  they  are  oblongs,  though  made  from 
three  different  objects.  If  now  the  pupils  are  asked  to  observe  the  thickness  of  the 
objects,  they  see  the  necessity  of  Other  representations  to  fully  describe  them  and  to 
distinguish  them.  If  they  are  asked  to  state  what  should  be  drawn  to  represent  the 
other  view  or  the  thickness  of  the  cylinder,  for  instance — the  view  gained  in  looking 
directly  down  upon  the  cylinder,  the  other  fact  of  the  solid— the  answer  would  be, 
"A  circle."  Now,  by  drawing  a  circle  under  the  first  oblong  and  connecting  this 
circle  byx)ther  lines  or  lines  o£  projection  with  the  oblong  above  it  all  the  facts  of  the 
form  of  the  cylinder  are  expressed.  This  much  being  done,  pupils  will  see  at  once 
what  should  be  drawn  under  the  other  oblongs  to  express  the  facts  of  the  oblong  block 
and  piece  of  paper. 

Pupils  will  be  exceedingly  interested  in  this  their  first  lesson  in  making  working 
drawings,  so  called  ;  and  it  can  readily  be  explained  to  them  how  such  drawings  are 
made  use  of  by  carpenters  and  other  mechanics,  together  with  the  way  in  which 
measurements  are  indicated.  After  giving  drawings  like  these,  pujiils  copy  them 
^  into  their  books ;  and  months  later  I  have  been  surprised  to  find  how  well  they  re- 
member them. 

Other  simple  objects  may  be  taken  in  the  same  way.  Pupils  may  be  asked  to  rep- 
resent a  round,  an  oblong,  and  a  square  box  by  means  of  two  drawings. 

A  short  time  ago  I  had  some  of  these  objects  made  for  me,  ?ind  have  since  taken 
pains  to  show  the  pupils  how  the  drawings  were  made  to  indicate  to  the  carpenter 
what  I  wished  constructed  ;  and  before  them  I  place  the  objects  as  a  j)ractical  illus- 
tration of  drawing  being  used  as  a  language  to  communicate  ideas. 

DRAWING  FROM  OBJECTS — THEIR  APPEARANCE. 

• 

When  we  come  to  the  drawing  of  objects  as  they  appear  when  placed  in  different 
positions  we  have  quite  a  different  kind  of  work  from  that  of  representing  the  facts  of 
the  forms.  I  begin  with  the  circular  objects,  and  first  endeavor  to  give  pupils  an  idea  of 
the  modifications  a  circle  undergoes  when  placed  in  different  positions  to  the  eye.  I 
take  a  piece  of  paper,  circular  in  shape  and  several  inches  in  diameter,  and  holding  it 
directly  in  front  of  one  line  of  pupils,  ask  the  first  what  he  thinks  should  be  drawn 
to  represent  it  as  it  appears  to  him.  The  answer  is,  "A  circle."  I  then  revolve  it  on 
its  vertical  diameter,  so  that  the  view  obtained  by  the  next  pupil  is  a  vertical  straight 
line  ;  and  he  and  the  others  easily  understand  that  a  representation  of  what  is  now 
seen  would  be  a  vertical  line  simply.  Revolving  it  part  way,  I  show  to  all  that  it 
now  appears  as  an  ellipse,  and  explain  why  it  appears  as  an  ellipse.  I  then  present 
the  form  in  various  positions  of  obliquity,  both  vertically  and  horizontally,  until  pu- 
pils understand  that,  according  to  its  position  to  the  eye,  a  circle  may  he  represented 
as  a  circle,  an  ellipse,  or  a  straight  line. 

In  connection  with  this  study  of  the  appearance  of  the  circle,  pupils  are  taught  to 
measure  with  their  pencils  held  at  arm's  length.  They  practise  this  by  working  out 
the  proportions  of  the  height  and  width  of  the  circular  piece  of  paper,  in  different  po- 
sitions ;  and  also  the  proportions  of  some  large  cylindrical  object  in  the  room,  like  the 
waste-basket.  It  takes  but  a  few  minutes  to  ask  every  pupil  in  the  room  some  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  the  different  appearances  of  the  circle,  as  the  paper  is  revolved,  first 
in  front  of  one  line  of  pupils  and  then  in  front  of  another.  Questions  may  be  asked 
about  the  widths  of  the  different  ellipses ;  whether  the  circle  in  one  position  should 
be  represented  wider  or  narrower  tban  in  another. 

If  I  wish  to  make  a  drawing  on  the  board,  I  make  it  to  represent  the  object  as  it 
appears  to  some  one  pupil  in  the  room,  placing  it  on  the  desk  in  front  of  him.  I  show 
him  how  to  make  the  different  measurements ;  he  makes  them,  and  tells  me  what  they 
are.  When  the  drawing  is  completed,  I  am  sure  that  there  is  one  pupil  in  the  room 
who  know-how  to  draw  the  object  in  that  position.  If  the  chiliren  find  that  one  of 
their  number  can  do  it,  very  likely  many  more  will  very  soon  learn,  if  they  did  not 
leam  at  the  time. 

SUGGESTIONS  ABOUT  TEACHING  MODEL  DRAWING. 

When  we  come  to  spaces  in  the  books  to  be  fiHed  with  drawings  from  objects;  it  is 
a  question  just  how  the  work  should  be  done.  I  long  ago  abandoned  the  method  of 
placing  objects  about  the  room,  and  requiriug  pupils  to  work  from  them  alone.  My 
experience  has  been  that  the  work  becomes  so  individual  that  the  teacher  can  attend 
to  but  comparatively  few  pupils  in  the  time  allowed,  and  that  the  results,  therefore, 
are  unsatisfactory. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  taught  in  this  way:  If  the  space  is  to  be  filled  with  a  cylin- 
drical object,  I  use  a  cylinder,  double  cone,  or  vase,  and  either  give  the  proportionate 
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lengths  of  the  various  construction  lines,  or  require  some  one  or  more  pupils  to  work 
them  out.  When  these  are  sketched  by  the  class  in  their  books,  all  cease  work,  and 
of  one  is  asked  what  should  be  drawn  at  the  top  and  bottom  (and  center,  if  required) 
to  represent  the  object  as  he  sees  it,  the  width  of  one  ellipse  compared  with  another, 
and  similar  questions;  of  another  is  asked  what  should  be  drawn  when  the  top  is  on 
a  level  with  the  eye ;  of  another,  the  bottom  on  a  level  with  the  eye  ;  of  another,  the 
centre  ;  and  in  this  way  each  pupil  in  the  room  is  questioned  about  some  one  position  ; 
and  then  all  are  required  to  make  a  drawing  of  the  object  in  one  of  these  positions 
which  is  named,  all  doing  the  same.  Their  imagination  is  brought  into  play,  and 
they  learn  to  reason  a  little.  The  object  is  not  before  them ;  uniform  work  is  the 
result.  I  might  explain  how,  in  a  similar  manner,  rectangular  objects,  rings,  square 
frames,  and  other  models  in  different  imaginary  positions,  are  drawn  by  pupils ;  but 
this  would  lead  to  too  much  detail  just  now. 

But  some  will  say,  "  This  is  not  model  drawing  ;  we  cannot  call  it  model  drawing 
unless  the  sketches  are  made  directly  from  the  object,  and  all  measurements  taken 
therefrom." 

This  I  will  not  discuss.  I  will  jnake  my  answer  by  saying  that  when  the  pupils 
who  took  up  drawing  in  the  high  school  this  last  year  were  given  a  group  of  models 
from  which  to  make  their  first  drawing  in  the  pr^  scribed  course,  but  comparatively 
few  needed  and  received  much  help ;  and  there  were  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
of  these  drawings  made  by  as  many  different  pupils.  These  pupils  had  never  drawn 
■objects  in  groups  before;  and  in  fact,  they  had  had  but  two  years'  practise  in  model 
■  drawing  in  the  schools  below,  and  had  never  made  drawings  from  the  solid  except  in 
■the  way  I  have  explained.  . 

Model  drawing,  or  drawing  from  objects,  must  be  taught  in  the  grammar  grades. 
What  can  we  do  in  the  limited  time  devoted  to  drawing  in  these  schools,  and  with 
fifty  and  sixty  children  in  a  class  ?  Will  others  give  me  the  results  of  their  expe- 
riences ?    I  know  of  no  more  satisfactory  way  than  that  I  have  outlined. 

*  KAPID  DRAWING. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  I  shall  cover  two  or  three  others,  the  use  of  the  test  paper 
being  the  most  prominent. 

A  strong  effort  has  been  made  for  two  years  p^ist,  in  Worcester,  to  induce  pupils  to 
work  rapidly.  The  success  so  far  has  been  better  than  anticipated.  In  giving  lessons 
in  all  grades  of  schools,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  I  have  been  able  to  follow 
children  in  their  work,  week  after  week  and  month  after  month,  andJiave  noted  most 
carefully  the  results  with  pupils  who  have  worked  rapidly  and  with  those  who  have 
worked  slowly. 

We  cannot  of  course  deny  that  rapid  execution  should  be  encouraged  if  the  results 
justify  it ;  and  I  can  state  it  as  a  fact,  from  work  seen  in  the  drawing  books  and  from 
the  testimony  of  many  teachers,  that  accuracy  of  work  is  obtained  to  a  greater  degree 
among  rapidly  working  pupils  than  among  the  opposite  class.  The  children  become 
vastly  more  interested  in  their  work.  They  go  over  much  more  ground,  and  learn  to 
depend  more  upon  themselves.  The  work  of  the  teacher  becomes  much  les-i,  and  what 
perhaps  was  a  drag  in  the  school  curriculum  becomes  one  of  the  most  interesting 
exercises. 

ITS  PRACTICAL  VALUE. 

Rapid  drawing  may  result,  as  it  sometimes  does,  in  the  most  careless  and  shiftless 
work ;  but  a  dilatory  way  of  working  leads  to  a  lack  of  interest,  and  this  to  poorly 
executed  and  unfinished  exercises,  and  many  other  things  which  defeat  the  desired 
end  and  tend  to  create  an  aversion  to  drawing.  One  of  the  important  features  for 
which  drawing  is  introduced  into  the  schools  is  lost ,  for  slow  work  with  the  hand  will 
ever  be  against  the  pupil  when  he  steps  out  of  the  school-room  into  the  workshop. 
He  who  is  to  labor  through  life  with  his  hands  will  gain  the  highest  wages  who  uses 
his  hands  and  his  eyes  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  practical  importance  of  clear  and  ready  perception  of  form,  and  rapid  drawino-, 
cannot  be  overestimated.  "' 

When  I  commenced  my  work  in  Worcester,  I  often  had  occasion  to  remark  to  many 
of  the  teachers  that  the  figures  in  the  books  were  not  completed  by  a  large  part  of 
the  pupils ;  and  in  all  cases  I  found  that  a  great  length  of  time  had  been  spent  on  the 
exercises  in  question.  "  But  they  do  draw  so  slowly,  and  we  have  to  go  on  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  work,''  were  the  woitls  I  always  heard  in  reply ;  and  in  these  conver- 
sations with  the  teachers,  much  complaint  was  often  made  against  the  amount  of  work 
laid  out  for  the  year.  Usually  the  ground  taken  by  the  teachers  was  that  the  pupils 
ought  to  draw  still  more  slowly,  that  their  work  might  be  done  more  accurately. 

It  was  designed  to  use  two  books  in  one  year  in  each  of  the  grades.  For  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  as  I  have  just  intimated,  many  teachers  thought  one  book  too  much 
and  some  did-iiot  succeed  in  finishing  it;  but  after  insisting  upon  more  rapid  work' 
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and  showing  hpw  it  could  be  done,  ttere  was  a  great  difference  in  the  work  through 
the  last  half  of  the  year,  and  through  the  next;  and  this  year,  with  the  hooks  graded 
lower,  the  pupils  have  been  so  much  more  expeditious  in  their  work  that  at  the  close 
cf  last  term,  in  the  majority  of  the  schools,  twelve  and  thirteen  pages,  and  in  some 
titteeu  and  sixteen  of  the  twenty,  were  finished.  The  work  was  done  in  ten  weeks 
ol  two  lessons  a  week,  and  no  teacher  was  allowed  to  give  any  extra  time. 

I  might  give  many  instances,  if  time  permitted,  of  schools  that  have  drawn  sixteen, 
seventeen,  and  even  nineteen  pages  in  twelve  weeks;  and  I  might  compare  the  work 
with  that  of  a  year  or  two  ago,  when  twice  the  time,  nearly,  was  taken. 

I  might  speak  of  schools  which  at  that  time  troubled  me  more  than  others ;  schools 
where  I  found  exercises  uncompleted  after  many  lessons  had  been  spent  upon  them ; 
schools  which  ranked  lowest  among  their  grades,  but  which  now  rank  among  the 
hrst.  One  in  particular  I  have  in  mind,  which  a  year  and  a  half  ago  was  the  lowest 
ot  its  grade,  with  hardly  an  exception.  It  is  now  the  highest,  with  but  one  excep- 
tion, livery  exercise  in  the  book  is  completed  —  a  book  planned  for  a  half-year.  This 
has  been  done  in  fourteen  weeks,  one  hour  and  a  half  a  week. 

The  way  in  which  the  pupils  in  these  schools  proceed  with  their  work  shows  how 
much  more  practical  it  has  become.  At  the  same  time  they  are  more  interested  in 
their  work ;  while  the  direct  testimony  of  the  teachers  is  to  the  eifect  that  the  instruc- 
tion itself  has  become  much  easier  for  them. 

The  success  of  this  more  rapid  work  has  been  marked  in  many  ways.  The  draw- 
ings, without  a  question,  are  much  more  accurately  executed.  Pupils  have  learned 
to  sit  up  in  their  seat^  and  to  keep  their  eyes  at  a  proper  distance  from  their  papers, 
so  that  they  can  take  in  the  whole  form  of  the  object  at  once.  They  have  learned  to 
grasp  their  pencils  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  free  and  easy  motion  to  the  hand  and 
line.  They  have  learned  to  use  their  eyes,  to  see  the  form,  l-o  put  it  quickly  upon 
paper,  and  not  to  waste  the  time  by  free  and  constant  use  of  the  eraser,  niggling  over 
a  few  lines  until  the  form  itself  is  lost  in  the  detailed  effort  at  finishing  these  lines. 

In  getting  at  the  results  of  the  work  in  so  many  schools  I  have  not  trusted  to 
memory  alone.  It  is  my  way,  in  order  to  arrive  quickly  at  an  estimate  of  the  work 
done  in  any  school,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  etc.,  to  have  the  pupils  open  their 
books  to  drawings  made  since  my  last  visit  to  the  school ;  and  as  I  pass  around  the- 
room  I  count  the  number  of  books  in  which  the  figures  are  completed  and  quite  accu- 
rately and  well  drawn.  By  so  counting  on  several  pages,  and  by  taking  the  number 
of  pupils,  I  arrive  at  the  per  cent,  of  good  work. 

This  is  done  so  much  that  I  learn  to  keep  about  the  same  standard  in  counting,  and 
therefore  have  some  tangible  basis  for  comparing  the  work  of  one  school  with  that  of 
another,  and  the  work  of  any  particular  school  with  its  own  past  record. 

DISADVANTAGES  01'   SLOW  WORK. 

Teachers  have  remarked,  "  It  does  seem  that  the  pupils  ought  to  draw  better  when 
they  draw  slowly,  but  they  do  not."  And  why  do  they  not  ?  The  reasons  are  simple : 
When  they  work  slowly  they  get  their  eyes  near  the  paper ;  hold  their  pencils  tightly  ; 
draw  a  line  an  incH  long  or  more,  and  then  erase  a  little ;  add  a  little  more  and  erase ; 
and  continue  drawing  and  erasing,  without  thought  as  to  whether  the  line  is  in  the 
right  place  or  not.  They  are  so  absorbed  in  making  that  one  line  that  they  lose  all 
sight  of  the  copy  and  of  the  form  of  the  figure  as  a  whole. 

Children  accustomed  to  drawing  slowly  do  not  depend  upon  themselves.  The 
teacher  usually  tries  to  help  them,  and  they  learn  to  expect  it.  It  has  been  the  way 
with  some  tgachers,  when  giving  an  exercise  which  appeared  difficult,  to  dictate  one 
or  two  lines  at  a  time,  and  then  to  pass  around  the  room  to  see  that  all  had  drawn 
them  correctly.  Some  pupils  sketch  quickly,  and  then  idle  away  the  time;  other 
lines  are  given,  and  they  fail  to  notice  the  relation  they  bear  to  the  first.  As  a  result 
their  figures  are  disjointed,  so  to  speak,  while  so  much  time  has  been  spent  on  them 
that  all  interest  is  lost ;  and  the  work  becomes  in  a  measure  unprofitable. 

Another  point :  To  make  a  complete  drawing  of  the  figure  on  the  board) is  a  mistake. 
The  figure  in  the  book  is  the  copy  for  the  children.  It  should  be  explained  in  full, 
d,nd  they  be  required  to  work  from  that  alone.  At  the  most,  only  lines  to  illustrate 
various  parts  of  the  figure  should  be  drawn  on  the  board. 

The  chief  cause  of  slow  work  is  found  in  the  frequent  use  of  the 

TEST  PAPER  OR  JBEASURE. 

Suppose  a  line  is  to  be  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  equal  parts.  The  pupil, 
after  placing  the  points,  tests  it  by  foldihg  a  piece  of  paper,  or  by  using  some  other 
poor  device.  His  line  is  not  mathematically  correct,  and  it  is  not  expected  to  be;  but 
when  pupils  are  allowed  to  test  their  work,  they  are  satisfied  with  nothing  less.  In 
a  figure  which  is  at  all  complicated,  many  points  are  to  be  made ;  and  to  test  all 
measurements,  a  grefit  amount  of  time  is  wasted  in  striving  after  mathematical  aoou- 
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'-aoy.  Mistakes  are  often  made,  and  children,  thintiug,  as  they  measured,  that  the 
points  must  be  right,  sacrifice  form  in  order  to  pass  lines  through  these  incorrectly 
placed  points. 

At  one  time  I  gave  a  simple  exercise  In  a  school  of  the  eighth  grade,  accustomed  to 
using  every  means  for  testing.  I  allowed  them  to  go  on  for  that  one  lesson;  and  al- 
though they  were  repeatedly  urged  to  work  faster,  at  the  end  of  the  lesson  of  forty 
minutes  there  were  some  pupils,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  who  had  but  three  lines 
drawn  and  divided  as  I  wished  them  to  he. 

EVIL  RESULTS  OF  MEASUEIXG. 

If  children  Jcnow  they  may  test  their  worJc,  they  become  very  careless  in  placinfj  points  and 
in  dividing  lines.  Moreover,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  in  a  large  class  where  pupils 
cannot  readily  be  detected,  they  measure  directly  from  the  copy  to  their  papers.  It 
is  impossible  to  know  whether  they  have  first  placed  the  points  without  any  aid. 

The  pupils  of  many  classes  have  lately  been  required  to  keep  a  piece  of  cloth  in 
ittheir  books  instead  of  paper.  They  cannot  measure  with  this,  and  it  serves  the 
I'fiouble  purpose  of  a  rest  for  the  hand  while  drawing,  and'  a  dust-cloth  after  erasing, 
itSius  preventing  much  soiling  of  the  books. 

The  practice  of  frequent  testing,  with  young  pupils  taught  in  large  classes,  at  an 
:age  when  the  eye  needs  so  much  training,  and  when  pupils  need  to  be  taught  to  de- 
jpend  upon  themselves,  involves  a  direct  loss  —  loss  in  time  and  in  the  power  of  de- 
termining the  form  and  divisions  of  figures.  Many  teachers  have  told  me  that  the 
'results  in  drawing  have  been  far  more  satisfactory  since  the  pupils  have  become  ac- 
oitstoriied  to  working  without  test  paper. 

GOOD  RESULTS  OF  NOT  MEASURING. 

sOnly  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  while  giving  a  dictation  exercise  in  one  of  the  fifth 
■grades,  I  stopped  suddenly  and  asked  how  many  had  tested  their  work.  The  children 
looked  surprised;  the  teacher  more  surprised.  "Why,"  she  said,  "you  don't  wish 
'them  to  test  their  work,  do  yon  ?  I  teach  them  to  be  very  careful  in  pigicing  every 
ipoimt  and  line  ;  and  should  I  allow  them  to  get  into  the  way  of  testing  their  work, 
they  would  become  careless,  get  behind,  and  in  the  end  do  much  worse  instead  of 
better."  Just  so ;  she  knew  by  experience.  She  spoke  before  I  had  answered  her 
cquestion. 

!Le(t  any  one  who  maintains  that  the  test  paper  should  be  used  go  into  that  school 
.andiexamine  carefully  those  drawings.     They  will  bear  th^  closest  scriitiny. 

Some  may  say,  "Ah,  but  the  child  must  measure  in  order  to  know  that  the  drawing 
■is  WBsng."  But  I  say,  when  we  consider  the  way  he  takes  to  find  his  error,  the  lack 
of  'thought  in  the  process,  and  what  it  leads  to,  he  has  not  educated  his  eye  by  so 
doing.  If  a  line  is  to  be  divided  into  any  number  of  parts,  I  have  yet  to  find  that 
child, «xcept  the  few  everywhere  found  and  to  be  excepted,  who,  if  brought  right 
downsto  the  question  whether  one  line  is  longer  than  another,  could  not  tell  the  dif- 
ference, if  there  were  any  material  difierence  between  them.  What  the  child  needs 
lis  tote  taught  how  to  see,  and  how  to  study  his  drawing,  and  to  use  great  care  in 
'the  making  of  every  point  and  line. 

I  have  given  lessons  many  times  in  the  third  grade  —  third  year  of  school  —  when, 
^}J  proceeding  slowly,  nearly  every  child  made  the  divisions  of  lines  and  figures  sur- 
jprisingly  accurate ;  and  in  this  grade  they  never  have  a  tost  paper  or  measure. 

There  are,  of  course,  exercises  which  at  times  should  be  tested,  but  the  pupils 
«hoitldbe  allowed  to  use  their  measures  only  on  these  special  occasion  when  permission 
;is  granted ;  and  the  teacher,  if  she  desires  to  have  the  work  pass  off  quickly  and  at 
ithe  same  time  successfully,  will  greatly  restrict  their  use. 

Wha*  I  have  said  refers  to  papers  and  measures.  At  any  time,  if  the  pupil  wishes 
Tto  test 'the  length  of  a  long  line  with  his  pencil,  I  see  no  objection.  It  can  be  quickly 
•done. 

AVOID  EXTREMES. 

Let  me  say  just  here,  that  I  do  not  think  young  pupils  in  their  first  books  should 
be  influenced  to  draw  rapidly.  They  usually  draw  fast  enough  ;  considering  their 
work  and  their  age,  they  work  faster  thau  pupils  in  the  higher  grades.  They  have 
many  new  things  to  learn;  they  should  be  well  learned. 

There  are  two  extremes  in  everything  ;  and  while  the  majority  of  schools  draw  too 
slowly,  there  are  some  that  draw  too  rapidly,  and  become  exceedingly  careless.  This 
is  caught  up  by  the  teacher  as  an  argument  against  rapid  drawing ;  whereas  the 
fault  quite  likely  lies  with  herself.  As  in  writing,  so  in  drawing ;  the  form  should  be 
carefully  studied  first,  and  then  the  strokes  made  quickly.  A  beautifully  written 
wordor  letter,  when  the  form  is  well  known,  is  not  made  by  stopping  to  erase  and  to 
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patch  lip  again,  or  by  tracing  slo~svly.  A  cramped  and  disjointed  appearance  is  suie 
to  be  the  result. 

I  have  said  much  upon  this  subject,  for  I  believe  there  is  nothing  that  so  injures  the 
arawmg  in  the  public  schools  to-day  as  the  habits  acquired  through  working  slowly. 
1  liave  made  it  a  study,  and  have  talked  with  many  upon  it. 

Only  this  summer,  a  principal  of  a  large  grammar  school  in  one  of  our  large  New 
-tngland  cities  told  uie  the  condit:on  of  the  drawing  in  his  school.  He  was  very  much 
interested  in  the  matter  and  wished  to  see  it  succeed.  He  had  tried  to  make  the  draw- 
ing what  It  should  be  in  his  building,  but  could  not  do  half  what  he  wished.  He  was 
nem  uaok  because  other  teachers  could  not  iiuish  the  work  short  of  a  year  that  was 
laid  out  for  the  half-year.  "And  I  am  afraid,"  ho  added,  "that  it  will  ultimately  be 
tnrown  out  of  the  schools  here  ;  but  if  it  is,  it  will  be  solely  because  of  the  results 
oDtainect  through  habits  acquired  in  working  slowly,  for  I  know  full  well  what  it 
leads  to  ;  and,"  he  continued,  "from  my  own  experience  with  all  the  schools  in  my 
building,  I  know  what  can  be  accomplished  if  pupils  are  taught  to  work  rapidly,  with 
all  which  that  implies."  i^     ^' 

The  proper  analyzing  of  the  exercises,  the  doing  awav  with  the  test  paper,  and  a 
restricted  use  of  the  eraser,  do  more  than  all  else  in  bringing  about  rapid  drawing. 

SUCCESS  IN  TEACHING  DEPENDS    ON  ATTENTION  TO  DETAILS. 

It  is  time  for  me  to  close.  You  will  remember  in  beginning  I  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  teaching  of  drawing  successfully  in  public  schools  depended  more  than  most 
people  are  aware  of  upon  some  very  small  matters ;  let  me  here  add.  so  small  as 
oltentimes  to  seem  insignificant.  As  time  has  permitted,  I  have  spoken  of  some  of 
these  little  things  which  have  come  under  my  own  observation,  and  I  trust  I  have  not 
wearied  you  in  so  doing.  I  might  have  spoken  more  fully  upon  some  of  the  features 
embraced  in  the  general  subject  of  Industrial  Art  Education,  and  the  importance  of 
teaching  them  in  the  schools ;  but  ihere  are  others  to  do  tliis  work.  My  own  convic- 
tion is  that  the  progress  of  the  study  will  be  slight  unless  the  little  difficulties  which 
surround  the  practical  teaching  of  the  subject  in  the  school-room  are  fully  considered 
and  overcome.  These  difficulties  may  seem  light  and  almost  trivial  to  us,  but  1  find 
them  appearing  very  difi'ereut  to  the  regular  teachers  upon  whom  we  have  to  ilepend 
to  give  the  instruction  in  the  schools.  I  shall  hope,  therefore,  to  get' the  views  of 
others  on  the  points  I  have  presented. 

Some  eighteen  months  after  the  reading  of  the  preceding  jjaper 
upon  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  elementary  schools,  Mr.  Perry 
read  a  paper  at  Saratoga,*  in' which  the  subject  of  instruction  in  draw- 
ing in  the  grammar  schools  was  considered,  and  the  increasing  desire 
for  some  form  of  manual  instruction  in  the  public  schools  was  recog- 
nized. This  paper,  like  the  preceding  one,  was  published  with  illustra- 
tions. As  it  suggests  methods  of  teaching  the  pupil  how  to  make  and 
how  to  read  "working  drawings"  of  the  simpler  forms  of  practical  car- 
pentry, the  illustrations  are  essential,  for  which  reason  this  part  of  the 
paper  cannot  be  here  inserted.  Those  practically  interested  in  teach- 
ing or  promoting  the  study  of  industrial  drawing  in  public  schools,  will 
find  in  this  and  the  preceding  paper,  many  valuable  suggestions. 

Mr.  Perry  opens  his  paper  with  a  statement  of  the  vital  relation  of 
industrial  drawing  to  any  valuable  industrial  training,  as  follows: 

Mk.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  :  It  is  admitted  that  the  public  schools 
cannot  give  what  is  called  a  technical  education  —  that  is,  an  education  which  shall 
prepare  for  particular  trades  or  industrial  occupations.  At  the  same  time  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  these  occupations  makes  it  necessary  that  in  our  public  education 
we  consider  their  demands  in  our  provisions  for  the  develoiimeat  of  manual  power, 
skill,  and  taste.  What  our  public  schools  can  give  in  the  way  of  industrial  training, 
which  shall  at  the  same  time  be  of  fundamental  value  in  general  education,  is  one  of 
the  important  educational  topics  of  the  time. 

*  "The  teaching  of  drawing  in  grammar  schools;  a  paper  on  the  educational  feat- 
ures of  the  subject,  read  before  the  department  of  industrial  education  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Educational  Association,  Saratoga,  July  11,  1883,  by  Walter  S. 
Perry,  supervisor  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  Worcester,  Mass.  Boston :  The 
Prang  Educational  Company.     1883."    pp.  26 
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INDUSTEIAL  DRAWING  THE  BASIS  OP  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

A  strong  conviction  is  arising  in  many  minds  that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to 
manual  training  in  education  than  hitherto,  and  we  have  heard  much  on  this  subject 
during  this  convention.  Now,  it  must  be  admitted  that  before  there  can  be  any  broad 
development  ofNmanual  training  in  the  schools,  or  technical  or  industrial  training  of 
any  kind,  there  must  be  broad,  general  instruction  in  industrial  drawing.  This  fact 
is  so  generally  recognized  that  in  Professor  Thompson's  valuable  essay  on  "Appren- 
ticeship Schools  in  France  "  we  find  these  words :  ' '  Technical  education  without  edu- 
cation in  technical  drawing  is  a  delusion  and  a  sham."  And  in  a  report  by  a  distin- 
guished French  commission  on  industrial  education  are  found  expressions  equally 
strong  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  drawing  as  a  basis  for  industrial  training. 

The  introduction  of  drawing,  therefore,  into  public  schools  should  be  regarded  as 
an  important  step  towards  general  industrial  education ;  and  in  view  of  this  fact 
what  is  taught  as  drawing  in  the  schools  becomes  of  the  utmost  importance  both 
practically  and  educationally. 

He  further  has  a  few  plain  words  to  say  as  to  how,  in  many  cases, 
drawing  is  now  taught,  or  rather  is  not  taught. 

HOW  IS   DRAWING  USUALLY  TAUGHT? 

It  has  been  remarked  that  it  is  quite  universally  recognized  that  drawing  should 
be  taught  in  the  public  schools;  and  iin  the  best  schools  of  the  country  it  is  taught, 
but  how  is  it  taught?  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  in  more  than  half  of  the 
schools  that  claim  to  teach  drawing  the  subject  is  merely  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
study,  and  not  much  else  can  be  said  in  regard  to  it.  Vague  directions  are  sometimes 
added,  but  these  are  of  little  practical  value  to  the  teachers,  who,  left  without  any 
intelligent  idea  of  the  object  or  aim  of  the  instruction,  do  little  or  nothing  with  it. 
In  many  places  where  special  teachers  are  employed,  and  where  regular  work  is  at- 
tempted, there  is  not  a  fixed  purpose  or  aim  in  the  instruction,  and  the  system  or 
method  is  therefore  changed  as  often  as  there  is  a  change  of  teachers.  In  fact,  schools 
might  be  mentioned  which  have  been  experimented  upon  with  three  or  four  different 
systems  in  as  many  years. 

Under  this  condition  of  things,  with  no  fixed  principles  established,  school  commit- 
tees are  at  the  mercy  of  agents  of  so-called  systems  of  drawing,  who  cro w(l  upon  them 
from  all  p'^rts  of  the  country,  and  the  average  committee  is  puzzled  to  decide  between 
their  conflicting  claims.  With  rare  exceptions  the  member  of  tfhe  school  board  is 
entirely  ignorant  in  regard  to  the  study ;  his  ideas  of  its  practical  and  educational 
value  are  usually  of  the  vaguest  kind;  and  quite  possibly  he  regards  it  as  an  orna- 
mental study  only.  Such  persons  see  something  that  looks  pretty  upon  the  printed 
page  ;  a  skilful  agent  dwells  upon  the  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  and  the  necessity 
of  securing  jnore  beauty  in  our  industrial  objects ;  votes  are  secui-ed,  and  the  question 
of  industrial  training  in  the  schools  of  communities  may  be  given  an  entirely  false 
direction.  Teachers  and  children  accept  the  inevitable,  and  boldly  plunge  into  work 
of  which  they  understand  neither  the  object  nor  nature. 

He  then  defines  drawing  in  its  broad  divisions  as  follows : 

WHAT  IS  DRAWING? 

Drawing  is  the  language  by  which  a  true  idea  of  the  form,  the  appearance,  and  the 
decoration  of  an  object  is  conveyed  from  one  person  to  another.  It  is  the  main  lan- 
guage of  the  skilled  constructive  industries,  and  its  importance  to  the  designer  and 
artisau  is  only  comparable  with  reading  and  writing.     »     *     » 

GENERAL  DIVISIONS. 

Inasmuch,  then,  as  drawing  is  the  universal  language  of  our  vast  manufacturing 
industries,  it  certainly  would  seem  that  the  drawing  which  we  teach  in  the  grammar 
schools  should  be  such  as  will  include  the  elements  of  this  all-important  means  of 
expression. 

But  drawing  has  applications  not  alone  in  the  construction  of  objects ;  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal means  by  which  we  express  ideas  in  regard  to  the  appearance  and  decoration  of 
objects;  so  that  the  subject  considered  as  a  whole  maybe  regarded  as  embracing  three 
fundamental  divisions: 

Construction. — Drawing  as  applied  in  industrial  construction ;  making  of  objects. 

Representation. — Drawing  as  applied  in  representing  the  appearance  of  objects  and 
of  nature. 

Decoration. — Drawing  as  applied  in  ornamentation. 

Sound  instruction  in  drawing  means  teaching  a  knowledge  of  form  and  its  applica- 
tion in  these  three  divisions. 
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Upon  training  in  practical  knowledge  of  working  drawings,  which  is 
the  main  purpose  of  his  paper,  he  remarks : 

COXSTRUCTION. 

L  think  that  drawing  has  failed  to  receive  just  recognition  because  of  the  failure 
to  recognize  the  great  importance  of  the  constructive  division  of  the  subject.  This 
lorius  pre-eminently  the  educational  and  tbe  practical  side,  and  yet  it  is  the  one  which 
has  usually  been  ignored,  while  the  pictorial  and  decorative  sides  have  been  given 
undue  prominence.  The  fact  that  drawing  is  so  often  spoken  of  as  an  ornamental 
study  by  well-informed  persons  is  proof  that  its  educational  and  practical  value  has 
not  been  at  all  comprehended.  A  great  many  say  in  support  of  the  matter  that  draw- 
ing is  important ;  but  why  is  it  important  ?  Wlien  these  iBsthetic  advocates  of  draw- 
ing are  l)rought  to  the  point  of  defending  the  practical  importance  of  the  study,  they 
cauuot  tell  why  it  is  important ;  they  are  at  a  loss  for  good  and  substantial  reasons. 
They  aim  to  give  what  they  call  training  to  the  hand  and  eye  ;  but  this,  though  very 
important,  is  very  indefinite  in  its  results,  and  does  not  touch  one  of  the  most  practi- 
cal reasons  for  making  drawing  an  important  branch  of  education.  We  must  recog- 
nize that  it  is  the  practical  usefulness  of  drawing  in  adult  life  that  warrants  its  in- 
troduction into  the  public  schools,  and  we  have  only  to  examine  how  it  is  made  use 
of  in  our  constructive  industries  to  see  that  the  constructive  division  is  not  only  the 
most  practical  division  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  educational  one. 

COXSTRUCTIOJif  DRAWING  FEASIBLE. 

When  drawing  was  first  introduced  into  the  schools  one  of  the  chief  reasons  given 
why  it  should  be  taught  was  that  children  might  learn  how  to  make  and  to  read 
working  drawings  before  passing  from  the  school  to  the  workshop;  but  nowhere, 
could  be  found  a  system  of  books  that  brought  the  subject  down  to  the  grammar 
schools,  and,  as  a  teacher,  I  felt  somewhat  afraid  I  would  be  questioned  upon  the 
matter.  Not  a  book  had  I  to  show  which  held  between  its  two  covers  one  single 
drawing  that  represented  the  simple  projections  of  a  common  object  so  arranged  as 
to  give  a  pupil  or  teacher  any  idea  how  such  drawings  are  made  use  of  by  the  artisan. 

And  when  I  first  suggested  to  a  gentleman,  who  is  now  doing  very  much  to  develop 
this  feature  in  the  public  schools  at  large,  that  in  our  middle  schools  this  subject 
must  be  taught,  I  received  this  answer:  "I  see  its  great  and  intrinsic  value,  audi 
hope  soon  to  see  it  introduced  into  the  lower  schools  ;  but  at  present  it  cannot  be 
taught;  teachers  would  cry  out  against  it  as  a  subject  too  difficult  to  teach,  and  the 
opponents  of  drawing  would  say  we  were  endeavoring  to  teach  orthographic  projection, 
and  would  thus  frighten  timid  people  with  the  very  word." 

Allow  me  to  add  that  this  subject  of  constructive  drawing,  or  the  making  of  work- 
ing drawings,  has  been  taught  for  several  years  in  the  schools  of  Worcester.  I  have 
found  it  a  feature  that  develops  from  primary  object  teaching  of  form  without  a 
break;  that  it  is  readily  comprehended  by  teachers  and  the  one  subject  in  which  tjje 
pupils  are  the  most  interested. 

WHY  HAS   CONSTRUCTION  NOT  BEEN   TAUGHT? 

I  believe  it  has  not  been  taught  in  the  grammar  schools  hitherto  because  it  has 
been  thought  necessary  to  treat  it  scientifically,  as  laid  down  in  the  regular  text- 
books on  orthographic  projection,  with  the  various  planes  of  projection,  etc.  I  have 
in  my  possession  a  small  book,  intended  for  grammar  school  use,  written  by  one  who 
holds  a  prominent  position  as  instructor  in  one  of  our  leading  institutions ;  yet  I  cannot 
believe  the  author  ever  taught  a  class  of  young  pupils  for  five  minutes.  He  begins 
with  the  projections  of  points,  lines,  planes,  etc. ;  projections  of  things  which  cannot 
be  presented  in  solid  form,  and  the  treatment  of  which  does  not  appeal  at  all  to  the 
perceptive  faculties  of  pupils.  Now,  working  drawings  are  simply  drawings  that  tell 
the  facts  about  objects ;  consequently,  to  teach  Kucb  drawing  in  the  schools  we  have 
only  to  teach  pupils  to  observe  the  facts  of  objects  and  then  to  express  by  drawings 
iu  the  simplest  way,  by  the  free  hand  or  otherwise,  what  they  see  ;  and  I  hold  it  to 
be  an  educational  absurdity  to  require  pupils  at  this  stage  to  learn  about  planes  of 
projection,  and  all  that  is  usually  first  presented  under  the  head  of  orthographic  pro- 
jection, and  a  great  wrong  to  the  pupils  to  omit  this  feature  till  they  are  of  an  age  to 
comprehend  such  a  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject. 

His  statement  that  the  kind  of  drawing  which  he  urges  has  been  suc- 
cessfully taught  in  the  schools  of  Worcester,  under  his  supervision,  is 
valuable  testimony,  and  lends  much  interest  to  his  description  of  the 
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methods  used,  to  which,  as  already  stated,  the  illustrations  are  essen- 
tial. 

In  concluding  his  paper,  he  touches  upon  a  topic  of  general  educa- 
tional interest,  that  is,  on  the  impression  the  pupil  sometimes  receives 
on  a  given  subject  which  is  often  vague,  sometimes  erroneous,  and  too 
commonly  incomplete,  something  very  different  from  the  idea  the 
teacher  sought  to  convey.  The  instance  given  furnishes  an  admirable 
illustration  of  the  futility  of  "flat  copies"  for  giving  any  practical,  in- 
dependent mastery  of  the  'art  of  drawing.  In  learning  to  draw,  as  in 
learning  to  walk,  crutches  and  outside  help  must  be  early  abandoned, 
if  the  learner  is  ever  to  be  able  to  go  alone,  or  to  attain  to  strength  and 
grace. 

Treating  of  decoration  or  design,  Mr.  Perry  questions  whether  chil- 
dren should  be  confined  to  the  drawing  of  mere  geometric  lines,  and 
combinations.    This  he  decides  to  be  unwise,  and  says : 

*  *  *  They  sliould  rather  first  learn  to  design  good  forms — to  design  units.  But 
how  ?  I  hear  one  say, ' '  By  copying  ornamental  figures  in  their  drawing  books  they  gain 
a  knowledge  of  good  form."  But  pupils  do  not  gain  that  knowledge  of  good  forms 
through  the  mere  copying  of  them  that  one  might  suppose.  The  copy  is  before  them 
and  they  see  hut  one  line  at  a  time — the  line  they  are  drawing  ;  they  make  an  accu- 
rate copy  of  the  whole  by  accurately  coi)ying  each  line,  while  a  thought  of  that  which 
gives  beauty  to  the  whole  does  not,  except  rarely,  enter  their  minds.  Thty  should, 
certainly,  be  trained  to  consider  the  whole  form ;  but  this  can  be  done  in  no  better 
way  than  by  requiring  them  to  imagine  and  draw  forms  for  themselves ;  and  these 
forms  must  first  be  familiar  objects  upon  which  they  can  use  their  reasoniugfaculties 
in  regard  to  usefulness  and  appropriateness,  and  can  be  not  only  seen,  but  handled. 

As  a  proof  of  what  has  just  been  said  about  pupils  not  gaining  a  knowledge  of  forms 
through  the  mere  copying  of  them,  I  offer  the  following — an  exercise  given  several 
years  ago  in  all  the  schools  of  the  two  highest  grades.  The  pupils  drew  the  construc- 
tion lines  for  a  vase,  and  were  then  told  to  draw  a  vase  of  good  form  similar  in  con- 
struction to  some  one  of  those  previously  drawn  from  copies  in  the  book.  But  they 
were  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do.  In  some  cases  I  made  sketches  on  the  board,  and 
then  quickly  erased,  in  order  to  offer  some  assistance.  The  results  were  a  great  sur- 
prise, and  were  the  same  everywhere.  I  could  hardly  believe  that  those  pupils  who 
showed  me  such  excellent  copies  in  their  books  could  be  guilty  of  making  vases  so 
ugly  and  so  useless  in  construction. 

I  think  that  pupils  should  no  sooner  begin  to  draw,  say  vase  forms,  than  they  should 
learn  to  construct  or  design  vase  forms.  I  do  not  mean  construct  something  entirely 
different  from  their  copies,  but  they  should  learn  to  construct  a  beautiful  form  with- 
out a  copy  before  them,  and  to  know  what  gives  to  it  its  beautiful  appearance,  and  to 
make  from  an  ugly  copy  a  drawing  of  good  form.  Having  done  this  kind  of  work  in 
the.  construction  of  familiar  objects,  they  are  better  prepared  to  draw  abstract  figures 
or  units,  which  uuits  may  afterward  be  incorporated  into  designs  for  surface  deco- 
ration. 

As  the  pupils  advance  from  one  grade  to  another  and  become  acquainted  with  a 
greater  variety  of  forms,  both  in  the  concrete  and  the  abstract,  their  work  of  this 
kind,  of  course,  advances  from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  A  drawing  of  a  vase  of  a 
new  pattern,  or  of  an  ornamental  figure,  may  be  put  upon  the  board,  analyzed  before 
tho  class,  and  its  various  features  explained.  Rough  sketches  may  be  made  to  show 
how  slight  changes  iu  parts  would  rob  the  whole  of  its  beauty ;  and  after  everything 
possible  of  this  kind  has  been  explained,  the  drawing  should  be  erased,  and  the  pupils 
told  to  make  a  similar  drawing,  of  good  construction,  if  a  vase,  and  of  a  good  decora- 
tive design,  if  an  ornamental  figure ;  remembering  that  to  reproduce  exactly  the  draw- 
ing on  the  board  should  not  be  the  principal  thing  in  mind,  but  rather  to  construct 
or  design  a  figure  of  good  form,  with  all  parts  bearing  tho  proper  relations  to  each 
other. 

Having  found  such  work  so  very  valuable  in  educating  the  eye  to  perceive  good 
form,  in  the  construction  of  simple  objects  in  the  lowest  grades,,!  think  that  one- of 
the  first  things  children  should  learn  to  do  in  decorative  drawing  is  to  design,  in  a 
similar  way,  simple  ornamental  figures  symmetrical  upon  an  axis.  These  figures  may 
afterward  be  combined  to  fill  geometric  forms ;  and  when  the  pupils  have  become 
familiar  with  simple  units  and  the  combinations  of  these  unit^  to  form  surface  designs, 
they  will  be  prepared  to  conventionalize  leaves  for  purposes  of  design,  first  from  copies 
and  then  from  the  leaves  themselves. 
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I -INTRODUCTION  TO  ACCOUNT  OF  LEGISLATIVE  INVESTIGA- 
TION. 


The  action  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  in  directing  an  oflScial 
inquiry  into  the  management  of  the  Normal  Art  School,  with  the  events 
immediately  pieceding  this  action ;  the  result  of  that  inquiry  as  em- 
bodied in  the  majority  and  minority  reports  of  the  legislative  commit- 
tee, and  the  application  made  of  these  reports  by  the  sovernor  of  the 
State,  in  his  annual  message  to  the  legislature,  are  here  summarized ;  as 
a  part  of  the  conremporary  history  of  the  school,  and  as  illustrating 
some  of  the  difficulties  that  surround  all  such  educational  experiments. 

The  official  reports  relating  to  the  Normal  Art  School  show  that  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  30, 1881,  some  changes  were  made  by  the 
board  of  visitors  in  the  personnel  of  the  corps  of  instructors  of  the 
school,  which  were  generally  understood  to  be  neither  advised  by,  nor 
agreeable  to,  the  director.  A  formidable  opposition  in  the  city  had  also 
developed  against  Professor  Smith,  which  sought  his  removal  from  the 
State  and  city  positions  held  by  him.*  This  was  caused  partly,  it  was 
believed,  by  the  fact  that  as  director  of  drawing  in  the  city  schools  he 
had  at  length  announced  that  the  time  was  near  when  special  teachers 
in  the  high  schools  could  be  dispensed  with,  just  as  they  had  been  in 
the  lower  schools.  This,  though  in  direct  accord  with  the  plan  always 
announced  from  the  first  of  having  this  study  taught  by  the  regular 
teachers  of  Wie  schools,  antagonized  the  special  teachers  and  their 
friends.  The  principalship  of  the  Normal  Art  School  was  bound  up 
with  the  position  of  State  director  of  art  education.  Professor  Smith's 
earnest  protest  against  certain  changes  in  the  drawing  books  for  the 
public  schools,  his  insisting  that  the  good  of  the  pupils  demanded  the 
least  possible  resort  to  adventitious  aids,  such  as  "  guide  points,"  etc. ; 
that  it  was  the  training  of  the  eye  and  the  hand  that  was  essential,  not 
the  prettiness  of  the  work  nor  the  amount  of  paper  consumed— in  all  of 
which  he  was  sustained  by  the  committee  on  drawing — was,  possibly, 
another  element  in  the  causes  that  eventually  culminated  in  the  sever- 
ing of  all  his  official  relations.  Causes  originating  in  previous  efforts  to 
secure  the  removal  from  School  street,  were  also  thought  to  have  con- 
tributed to  swell  the  antagonism  that  had  been  gradually  developing. 

*  It  is  in  this  connection  that  the  following  words  of  Dr.  Miner,  spoken  at  the  first 
commencenient  of  the  school  in  1876,  assume  something  of  a  prophetic  straiu.  He 
said:  "  The  success  of  the  school  and  the  diffusion  of  its  good  required  text  books 
embodying  its  principles  and  methods,  thus  arraying  against  it  long-established  in- 
terest. Still  further,  every  institution  vigorously  administered— and  I  believe  the 
vigor  of  the  administration  of  this  school  has  not  been  questioned — runs  across  some- 
body's path  and  produces  more  or  less  of  antagonism  through  interest,  envy,  or  per- 
sonal conflicts  and  prejudices."  (See  ante,  page  159.)  Some  of  the  sources  of  the 
combined  opposition  subsequently  experienced  by  Professor  Smith  in  the  performance 
of  his  varied  dnties,  were  thus  clearly  pointed  out  in  advance. 
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THE  LEGISLATIVE  PROCEEDINGS  ANALYZED. 

The  differences  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the  Normal  Art 
School  resulted  in  an  appeal  to  the  State  legislature,  and  the  ordering 
an  investigation  by  the  committee  on  education,  with  a  view  to  further 
legislation  if  found  desirable.  This  committee  reported  May  5,  1882,* 
that  it  was  inexpedient  to  legislate,  two  of  the  committee  dissenting. 

The  sessions  had  been  frequent,  and  the  fact  that  within  the  past  year 
there  had  arisen  much  friction  between  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
visitors  auu  the  principal  of  the  school  was  disclosed,  but  many  misun- 
derstandings seemed  to  be  removed,  and  some  natural  but  ferroneous  in- 
ferences dissipated. 

The  majority  statement  accompanying  the  report  discussed  at  some 
length  the  reasons  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  school,  gave  the 
statistics  of  attendance,  and  summed  up  with  the  conclusion  that  many 
of  the  difficulties  were  trivial  and  transitory. 

They  are  clear,  however,  that  the  board  during  the  past  year,  in  at- 
tempting to  curtail  the  proper  prerogatives  of  the  principal,  exceeded  its 
proper  province.  On  the  other  hand,  they  think  some  of  the  difficulty  due 
to  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  principal,  and  that  much  of  the 
trouble ' '  grew  out  of  the  personal  peculiarities  of  the  actors  on  both  sides." 
*  *  "  The  blame  for  this  unfortunate  state  of  things  does  not  belong 
wholly  to  any  single  individual,  nor  to  one  party."  *  *  They  say  that 
"  many  of  the  existing  difficulties  were  cleared  up,  and  that  others  now 
seem  to  have  been  wholly  misunderstandings."  They  are,  however, 
emphatic  in  disapproving  the  attempt  during  the  past  year  to  "  curtail 
the  prerogatives  of  the  principal." 

In  conclusion,  they  recommend  a  reorganization  of  the  board  of  vis- 
itors.   In  regard  to  the  principal  they  say  (Eecommendation  3) : 

"We  are  persuaded  that  the  principal  of  the  Normal  Art  School  is  open  tojnst 
criticism  in  the  recent  troubles,  audis  deficient  in  some  desirable  qualities  as  an  ad- 
miaistrator ;  nevertheless  we  fully  recognize  his  rare  geniiis  and  skill  in  his  depart- 
ment, and  his  phenomenal  ability  as  an  art  educator." 

Then,  having  before  expressed  their  disapproval  of  the  interference 
by  the  board  with  the  principal,  and  recommended  a  reorganisation  of 
the  board — all  of  which  would  be  as  a  suggestion  to  the  new  board  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties — they  conclude. 

W.e  are  fully  convinced  that  the  principal  and  the  assistant  teachers  should  still 
be  hired  by  the  board  of  visitors,  and  that  the  principal  should  be  subject  to  their 
direction. 

It  seems  to  the  committee  that  so  peculiar  a  course  of  instruction  as  this  institution 
contemplates  should  be  prepared  and  assigned  to  the  assistant  teachers  by  the  prin- 
cipal, subject  to  revisal  by  the  board  of  visitors. 

Finally,  it  is  the  clear  conviction  of  your  committee  that  the  assistant  teachers 
should  be  subordinate  to  the  principal,  and  should  perform  such  work  as  he  may 
assign  to  them,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  visitors. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  mutual  explanations  made  in  the  course  of  this  investi- 
gation have  cleared  up  many  misapprehensions  under  which  some  have  labored,  and 
contributed  to  the  future  harmony  of  the  school.  If  so,  the  cost  of  the  investigation, 
in  time,  labor,  and  money,  will  prove  a  profitable  investment. 

CHARLES  F.  GERRY, 

Of  the  Senate. 
N.  W.  EVERETT, 
D.  DORCHESTER. 
WM.  W.  MITCHELL, 
GEO.  P.  STEBBINS, 
JOHN  B.  WHITAKER, 
HENRY  C.  TOWLE, 

Of  the  House. 
Boston,  May  5,  1882. 
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A  second  statement  agrees  with  tlie  flrstin  estimation  of  the  great 
value  of  the  school ;  disagrees  with  the  recoiiimendatious  and  sugges- 
,  tions ;  sustains  fully  the  chairman  of  the  board,  and  so  iuferentially 
condemns  the  course  of  the  principal  of  the  school.  This  statement  is 
signed  by  two  senators,  "J.  M.  Moore,  Augustus  Mudge,  of  the  Senate." 
A  third  statement  by  one  member  of  the  house,  Mr.  Edwin  1^.  Hill, 
disagrees  with  both  the  preceding,  refuses  to  consider  personal  disa- 
greements of  individuals,  but  takes  up  the  subject  of  the  school  itself, 
and  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  should  be  abolished,  and  such  of  its 
teaching  as  is  essential  should  be  transferred  to  the  regular  normal 
schools  of  the  State,  and  recommends  reference  of  the  ent-ire  question 
to  the  governor  and  council.  A  further  statement,  signed  also  by  but 
a  single  member  of  the  house  (Mr.  H.  M.  Humphrey),  "  while  not  for- 
mally dissenting  from  the  able  report  of  a  majority  of  his  colleagues," 
regrets  that  they  did  not  go  more  fully  and  positively  into  the  merits 
of  the  controversy.  He  states  definitely  that  it  is  a  personal  quarrel 
between  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  visitors  and  the  principal  of  the 
school.  He  distributes  praise  and  blame  to  either  of  the  parties  some- 
what impartially,  and  then  proceeds  to  differ  wholly  with  his  colleagues 
as  to  the  need  or  desirability  of  any  such  school.  To  this  part  of  his 
statement  there  will  hereafter  be  occasion  to  allude. 

He  closes  by  regretting  that  the  resolution  empowering  the  commit- 
tee to  act  had  not  sufficient  scope,  and  offers  a  resolution  empowering 
the  governor  and  council  to  "consider  and  report"  also  upon  the  "ad- 
visability of  abolishing"  the  school. 

While  this  majority  report  of  the  legislative  committee  thus  heartily 
indorsed  the  plans,  organization,  and  purposes  of  the  school,  and  prac- 
tically supported  the  principal  in  his  strugglu  to  retain  the  executive 
government  of  the  school  in  his  own  hands — absolutelj'^  essential  if  his 
usefulness  was  to  continue — the  matter  was  by  no  means  ended. 

The  sessions  of  the  committee  had  developed  the  existence  of  an  ele- 
ment of  active  personal  hostility  to  Walter  Smith.  The  two  minority 
reports,  each  signed  by  a  single  member,  unimportant  in  arguments  or 
in  numbpr,  as  they  were,  yet  voiced  an  opposition  to  the  school,  as  well 
as  to  the  head  master  of  the  school,  and,  if  an  inference  may  be  drawn 
from  the  use  sino^  made  of  them  by  the  governor,  an  opposition  in  the 
State  not  insignificant  in  numbers. 

They  indicated  a  possibly  growing  hostility  to  the  whole  efiort  to  de- 
velop and  Improve  the  industries  of  the  State  by  means  of  elementary 
art  training  in  the  public  schools. 

The  report  had  recommended  a  reorganization  of  the  board  of  visitors. 
This  recommendation  was  not  acted  on.  This  being  the  case,  it  needed 
no  prophet  to  predict  the  ultimate  result. 

Meantime  the  elements  of  opposition  in  the  city,  before  alluded  to, 
united,  and  succeeded,  after  several  vain  attempts,  in  outvoting  the 
supporters  of  Professor  Smith  in  the  school  committee;  *  and  thus,  after 
twelve  years  of  arduous  and  admirable  service  in  the  schools  of  Bos- 
ton, Professor  Smith's  connection  with  them  closed. 

Similar  influences  ultimately  prevailed  with  the  State  authorities,  and 
on  July  6, 1882,  Prof.  Walter  Smith  ceased  to  hold  the  positions  of  State 
Art  Director  and  of  Principal  of  the  Normal  Art  School. 

With  the  loss  of  Professor  Ware,  well  known  as  the  professor  of 
architecture  in  the  Institute  of  Technology,  whose  connection  with  the 

*  See  letter  from  "A  practical  teacher,"  in  Boston  Herald,  for  concise  r6sum6  of 
Walter  Smitli's  work  for  Boston  schools,  Appendix   D,  IV  a. 
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school  ended  in  1879,  and  who  subsequently  removed  to  New  York  to 
take  a  professorship  in  Columbia  College;  of  the  director,  Walter 
Smith,  and  of  several  of  the  experienced  teachers,  who  so  long  served 
with  Professor  Smith,  and  whose  removal  from  the  school  preceded  by 
a  year  that  of  the  director,  the  Normal  Art  School  entered  upon  au  un- 
tried experience ;  but  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  its  course  will  be 
upon  the  lines  laid  down  by  Walter  Smith  and  carried  out  by  his  well- 
trained  pupils,  since  time  has  proved  the  correctness,  comprehensive- 
ness, and  value  of  his  methods,  and  the  thoroughness  of  the  training 
thereby  acquired. 
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II.-REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  TO  THE  MAS- 
SACHUSETTS HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 


Only  such  brief  extracts  from  the  first  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
legislature  as  seemed  material  to  a  connected  account  of  the  legisla- 
tive investigation  of  the  Normal  Art  School,  are  given  in  the  pages 
immediately  preceding;  but  it  is  due  to  the  school  and  its  supporters 
that  the  testimony  of  its  utility  and  of  its  value  to  the  State,  so  emphati- 
cally set  forth,  should  be  here  perpetuated. 

Honee.]  [No.  330. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 

Bouse  of  Bepresentatives,  May  5,  18B2. 
The  Committee  on  Education,  who  were  instructed  to  investigate  the  supervision 
and  management  of  the  Normal  Art  School,  and  consider  what  legislation,  if  any,  is 
needed  to  secure  its  greater  efficiency,  report  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  legislate  thereon. 
For  the  committee, 

D.  DORCHESTER. 
[Mr.  Humphrey,  of  Athol,  and  Mr.  Hill,  of  Haverhill,  dissenting.] 

The  report  is  accompanied  by  four  "  statements "  and  contains  23 
pages.  "  Statement  1"  occupies  thirteen  pages ;  "  statement  2,"  five ; 
"  statement  3,"  one ;  "  statement  4,"  four.  "  Statement  1"  is  by  the 
majority  of  the  committee,  from  which  is  quoted  as  follows : 

The  majority  of  the  committee  on  education  agree  in  the  following  statement  of 
the  case  under  investigation  : 

As  to  the  vital  question  of  the  value  of  the  institution  and  its  permanence,  which 
has,  to  some  extent,  obtruded  itself  upon  us  during  our  inquiries,  we  are  fully  per- 
suaded it  is  too  intimately  connected  with  the  mechanical  industries  of  Massachusetts 
to  he  easily  discarded.  Artisans  in  the  Old  World  are  able  to  work  from  drawings, 
having  all  the  dimensions  of  the  things  to  be  constructed  upon  them ;  but  no  work- 
man can  read  a  drawing  so  as  to  be  able  to  work  from  it  unless  he  has  had  instruction 
in  drawing.  It  was  the  conviction  of  many  intelligent  citizens  that  Massachusetts 
could  not  hope  for  eminence  in  the  higher  manufactures,  if  the  great  body  of  the 
workmen  in  other  countries  were  superior  to  our  own  in  the  arts  of  design,  in  the 
drafting  of  machinery,  &c.  Therefore,  in  the  year  1869,  leading  citizens  of  Boston 
petitioned  the  legislature,  asking  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  drawing,  that  the  artisans  of  the  commonwealth  might  be  able  to  successfully 
compete  with  foreign  workmen. 

The  lawmaking  drawing  a  required  study  in  the  schools  is  given  in 
full,  and  the  fact  stated  that  its  provisions  were  practically  nullified 
owing  to  a  lack  of  competent  teachers. 

To  supply  this  want,  the  State  Normal  Art  School  was  established  in  1873,  in  com- 
pliance with  requests  of  leading  representatives  of  great  industrial  interests  in  the 
State.  It  was  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  ever  established  in  this  country,  and 
was  intended  to  be  a  training  school  to  qualify  teachers  in  industrial  drawing.  It 
was  believed  to  be  indispensable,  as  a  means  of  enabling  our  manufacturers  to  suo- 
cessfully  compete  with  the  manufacturers  of  Europe.  The  material  prosperity  of  the 
State  obviously  depends  upon  the  development  of  the  higher  artistic  skill.  No  ade- 
quate means  for  developing  this  have  heretofore  existed  in  our  country.  All  our  most 
skilled  workmen,  therefore,  have  come  from  Europe.  It  was  evident  that  the  future 
growth  of  these  industries  would  be  much  hindered  unless  we  could  raise  up  at  home 
men  who  could  perform  these  high  services.    Such  were  the  objects  for  which  this 
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scliool  was  fdunded — to  prepare  teachers  for  the  indiifitrial  drnwing  schools  of  the 
State,  aad  thus  raise  up  persons  of  superior  skill  in  technical  drawing  and  high  art 
culture. 

It  is  now  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  Massachusetts  has  an  art-training  school 
whose  curriculum  and  drill  are  as  thorough  as  those  of  auy  European  school,  and 
whose  influence  is  exiendiug  over  a  broad  area.  No  other  institution  of  this  grade 
and  scope  esi-sts  in  the  United  States;  Massachusetts  in  this  great  work,  as  in  many 
other  movements  of  the  higher  civilization,  leading  the  van  of  progress. 

The  committee  then  give  tables  of  lull  statistics  of  attendance.  They 
sum  up  a  total  of  1 ,089  pupils  during  the  eight  jears  ending  July  1, 1881. 

Your  committee  think  that  this  institution,  in  the  nine  Ijrief  years  of  i  t.s  existence, 
and  especially  when  considered  as  the  pioneer  institution  of  its  kind  on  the  western 
continent,  has  a  record  of  which  we  have  reason  to  boast,  entitling  it  to  the  fullest 
confidence  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  While  only  seventeen  students  have  grad- 
uated with  full  diplomas,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  several  hundreds  have  taken 
certificates  from  the  three  lower  classes,  declaring  their  qualiticatiou  to  teach  art  in 
the  primary,  grammar,  and  bigh  schools  of  the  State,  and  also  in  evening  schools. 
Many  have  aimed  only  to  fit  themselves  to  teach  in  one  of  these  grades  of  schools, 
and  have  gone  forth  to  engage  in  the  work.  A  certificate  of  having  passed  the  studies 
in  Class  A  signifies  that  the  iierson  is  qualified  to  teach  art  in  primary  schools;  in 
Class  B,  signifies  a  qualification  to  teach  art  in  grammar  schools;  in  Class  C,  in 
high  schools,  &c. 

The  catalogue  for  1881  shows  that  in  the  years  1880  and  1881  ten  students  took  cer- 
tificates of  qualification  to  teach  m  primary  and  intermediate  schools,  thirty-six  in 
grammar  scljools,  and  eighty  in  high  and  normal  schools — a  hundred  and  twenty-six 
certificates  in  all,  in  two  years.  Could  more  have  been  expected?  And  the  figures 
already  cited  show,  too,  that  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Massachusetts  are  chiefly  re- 
ceiving these  benefits,  only  about  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  students  coming 
from  beyond  our  State  lines. 

The  importance  of  this  institution  to  Massachusetts  is  underestimated,  we  fear,  by 
many.  Without  instruction  in  inilustrial  drawing,  skilled  labor,  such  as  the  world 
requires  to-day,  is  an  impossibility.  The  period,  in  which  Massachusetts  can  control 
the  coarser  manufactures  is  rapidly  passing  away.  Other  sections  of  the  country, 
taking  up  this  kind  of  products,  are  destined  to  outdo  us  in  a,  short  time.  Massa- 
chusetts, if  she  would  hold  her  ground  and  make  for  herself  a  sure  commercial  future, 
will  be  obliged  to  enter  upon  the  manufacture  of  finer  and  costlier  textiles,  for  which 
we  have  hitherto  depended  upon  the  European  markets.  The  commercial  value  of 
industrial  products  depends  upon  the  amount  of  skill  employed  in  i)roducing  them. 
AVe  are  in  danger  of  not  appreciating  this  economic  principle.  While  our  American 
exports  represent  the  results  chiefly  of  unskilled  labor,  on  the  other  hand  our  imports 
represent  the  results  of  skilled  labor,  of  art,  and  taste.  In  achieving  success  and 
wealth  in  this  department  of  industry,  Massachusetts  is  plainly  called  to  lead  the 
American  States.  lu  so  doing,  she  will  place  American  products  in  successful  com- 
petition with  the  best  products  of  Europe,  and  her  skilled  industry  will  be  a  more 
effective  protection  than  a  high  tavift'. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  gain  this  result  without  a  general  dissemination  of  industrial 
art  among  ourpeople.  To  this  end  this  institution  is  a  necessity;  it  raises  up  and 
qualifies  teachers  of  art.  Such  is  the  commercial  value  of  the  State  Normal  Art 
School. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  your  committee  believe  that  the  Normal  Art  School 
should  be  maintained,  and  its  benefits  should  be  widely  distributed  in  the  common- 
wealth. It  is  important  that  the  school  committees  of  the  various  towns  and  cities 
should  arrange  for  the  introduction  of  instruction  iu  drawing,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
the  public  schools  where  it  has  not  already  been  done,  and  that  industrial  art  culture 
should  everywhere  be  more  extensively  cherished. 

We  come  next  to  the  troubles  that  have  recently  afSicted  this  valuable  institution. 

Tte  delicate  duty  of  investigating  the  supervision  and  management  of  the  State 
Normal  Art  School,  on  an  order  referred  to  our  committee,  was  mandatory ;  but  we 
cautiously  entered  upon  our  work,  hesitating  to  open  the  door  of  investigation  until 
convinced  that  the  public  good  really  required  it>  Even  theu  we  hoped  that  our 
inquiries  might  be  confined  to  existing  ditfioulties,  without  traversing  the  transac- 
tions of  previous  years;  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  such  restrictions  were  not 
practicable,  and  the  fullest  scope  was  given  to  the  investigation.  It  subsequently 
became  apparent  that  many  of  the  matters  involved,  however  important  they  may 
have  seemed  to  the  parties  concerned,  were  petty  and  trivial.      *     •     « 

A  summary  of  this  portion  of  the  report  has  already  been  given,  as 
above  stated.     The  two  members  of  the  senate  who  sign  the  "  second 
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statement "  concur  with  the  majority  in  their  estimate  of  the  impor- 
tance and  usefulness  of  the  Normal  Art  School. 

The  third  "  statement "  briefly  questions  the  advisability  of  continu- 
ing the  school.  The  fourth  "  statement "  is  much  longer,  and,  as  the 
following  extract  shows,  the  wr'ter  differs  widely  from  the  judgment 
of  the  majority  in  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  school : 

Prom  the  oouclusions  reached  in  that  part  of  the  majority  report  relating  to  llio 
general  character  of  the  school  the  undersigned  must  radically  dissent. 

It  cannot  be  admitted  that  its  permanence  is  assured  or  that  the  kind  of  education 
imparted  there  has  any  just  claim  for  support  from  the  State. 

What  the  commonwealth  needs,  and  all  that  it  ought  to  foster  in  the  way  of  art 
education,  is  that  part  of  it  directly  related  to  its  industrial  interests.  For  this  the 
school  was  established.  From  its  original  and  ostensible  design  it  has  widely  de- 
parted. How,  for  instance,  teaching  water-color,  modeling  in  clay,  and  modeling 
from  the  nude  human  fignre  has  any  connection  with  industrial  education  it  would 
be  difflcnlt  to  imagine. 

If  the  State  wishes  to  furnish  this  kind  of  education  for  its  citizens  at  public  ex- 
pense, why  not  go  still  further  and  provide  instruction  in  law,  medicine,  theology, 
and  particularly  in  commercial  pursuits  ?  A  dividing  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere, 
and  if  this  be  at  graduation  from  the  high-scKool  course,  the  State  cannot  be  called 
illiberal. 

The  drawing-books  now  published  have  arrived  at  such  a  state  of  perfection  that 
they  are  sufficient,  in  the  hands  of  teachers  of  ordinary  intelligence,  for  all  primafy 
and  grammar  school  work.  If,  however,  the  commonwealth  wishes  to  furnish  any 
facilities  for  a  higher  education  in  this  direction,  scholarships  can  be  established  or 
worthy  and  talented  pupils  can  be  aided  in  the  Institute  of  Technology  and  the  Wor- 
cester Free  Institute,  whsre  legitimate  instruction  in  this  work  is  reduced  to  a  science. 
Should  this  be  don€,  some  means  should  be  adopted  for  securing  returns  in  the  way  of 
teaching  in  the  State  by  those  thus  benefited. 

For  the  support  of  the  Normal  Art  School  .the  State  treasury  has  been  annually  de- 
pleted to  the  extent  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  dollars.  By  the  expenditure 
of  half  this  amount,  as  above  mentioned,  it  is  believed  that  larger  and  better  results 
could  be  attained. 

Questions  as  to  whether  results  commensurate  to  the  expense  have  been  secured ; 
as  to  the  government  of  the  school,  the  insubordination  of  some  of  its  teachers,  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  importation  of  teachers ;  whether  the  State  at  large  has  received 
any  considerable  benefit  in  return  for  an  outlay  for  which  the  entire  State  is  taxed, 
and  for  which  two  or  three  counties  chiefly  receive  the  advantage;  why  so  small  a 
proportion  of  those  attending  the  school  engage  in  that  teaching  of  art  in  our  public 
schools  which  they  have  promised  ;  and  whether  any  impulse  has  been  given  towards 
raising  the  standard  of  our  finer  mauufactiires,  are  all  included  in  and  overshadowed 
by  that  of  its  right  of  existence. 

The  inability  of  this  legislator  "to  see  any  connection"  between  the 
kind  of  art  instruction  given  in  the  normal  school  and  "industrial  edu- 
cation" sufiieiently  disijoses  of  his  claim  to  possession  of  tlie  kind  of 
knowledge  that  would  enable  him  to  form  an  intelligent  judgment  upon 
such  a  question. 

He  might,  it  is  true,  have  inferred  such  a  connection  from  the  fact  that 
sucli  studies  as  he  criticised  had  been  adopted  in  the  school,  and  that  this 
would  hardly  have  been  done  if  they  had  not  been  thought  to  be  of  use : 
but  no  modest  doubt  as  to  their  owii  want  of  knowledge  seems  ever  to 
disturb  the  complacency  of  the  class  of  legislators  of  whom  we  have  here 
a  typical  specimen. 

it  would  hardly  have  seemed  possible  that  a  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts should  have  thought  the  author  of  this  report,  of  a  minority  of 
one,  such  an  authority  on  industrial  art  education  as  to  give  to  his 
opinion  the  honor  of  a  place  in  the  gubernatorial  address  to  the  legisla- 
ture, but  so  it  proved  in  the  opening  session  of  1883. 
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In  the  annual  "address"  of  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  to  the 
Legislature,  in  January,  1883,  a  large  space  is  given  to  criticism  of  the 
methods  of  public  education  in  the  State,  and  the  charge  is  made  that 
the  interests  of  the  many  are  subordinated  to  those  of  the  few.  Much 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  having  the  best  teachers  for  the  pri- 
mary schools,  all  of  which  is  excellent;  but  the  worthy  governor  seems 
to  think,  if  not  with  Dogberry,  that  "  reading  and  writing  come  by  na- 
ture," at  least  that  the  ability  to  teach  them  does,  for,  of  all  illustrations, 
he  selects  the  normal  schools  of  the  State,  the  schools  whose  especial 
business  it  is  to  train  competent  teachers  for  these  primary  public 
schools  which  he  has  so  much  at  heart,  as  examples  of  the  unjustifiable 
manner  in  which  the  few  are  taught  and  the  many  neglected!  and 
gravely  asks,  "  What  right  have  these  young  men  and  women  to  so 
expensive  an  education  out  of  the  common  school  fund  of  the  State?  " 

Since  this  is  the  attitude  of  the  governor  towards  the  regular  normal 
schools,  it  may  readily  be  understood  that  the  Normal  Art  School  should 
come  in  for  a  large  measure  of  criticism,  for  if  it  is  an  outrage  on  the 
children  of  the  State  to  divert  any  part  of  the  school  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  to  the  public  schools  well-trained  teachers,  liow  much 
more  obnoxious  must  be  a  school  whose  only  work  is  to  afford  the 
means  for  securing  the  efiicient  teaching  of  a  single  study  ? 

As  an  incident  in  the  history  of  the  school,  and  as  illustrating  some 
of  the  difficulties  that  have  been  met  with,  that  portion  of  the  .address 
is  here  quoted  in  full : 

In  order  that  I  cannot  be  misunderstood  when  I  say  that  our  school  fund  money  is 
diverted  extravagantly  from  the  many  to  whom  it  does  belong  to  the  use  of  the 
few  to  whom  it  does  not  belong,  I  illustrate  this  topic  by  the  facts  concerning  an  in- 
dustrial school  established  in  this  State  in  1873,  under  the  name  of  the  State  Normal 
Art  School.  It  had  been  in  existence  eight  years  up  to  the  time  of  which  I  have  a 
report.  During  its  existence  the  whole  number  of  pupils  resident  in  Massachusetts 
had  been  1,047,  an  annual  average  of  131,  who  attended  it  for  any  time  at  all.  Of  the 
whole  nuinber42  resided  outside  of  the  State.  Most  of  its  pupils  attended  the  school 
a  very  short  time  each.  Only  sewB(ce»  of  the  whole  number  graduated  from  the  full 
course,  and  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  number  were  ever  qualified  to  teach  in  one 
or  more  branches  of  art  education.  Of  the  total  number  of  pupils  residing  in  the 
State,  to  wit,  1,047,  839  came  from  two  counties,  and  44  only  came  from  six  other  counties 
of  Massachusetts,  or  only  two  more  than  those  who  came  from  other  States.  Can 
such  a  school  as  that  be  deemed  to  be  a  common'  school  of  Massachusetts,  equally 
open  to  all  her  citizens,  or  is  it  a  special  and  very  unccmmon  school  for  a  few  only? 
Each  Massachusetts-scholar  ever  in  that  school  has  cost  the  State  §128.46,  being  his 
proportion  of  $134,507.16,  which  the  school  has  cost  the  State  during  eight  years. 
A  large  proportion  were  evening  scholars,  the  percentage  of  whom  was  30  in  1881. 
It  is  lair  to  conclude  that  the  same  percentage  obtained  during  the  eight  years  of 
its  existence.  Ought  the  common  school  fund,  or  money  derived  by  taxation,  to  be 
given  to  such  a  school?  Are  the  branches  of  learning  taught  in  it  those  necessary 
to  the  common  education  for  the  whole  people  ?  A  committee  of  the  late  leg:islature 
614 
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made  an  investigation  of  this  school,  and  I  give  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
nunonty  of  the  committee  T?hioh  is  not  in  conflict,  as  to  the  facts,  with  the  majority 
report:  ■>       j 

"  What  the  commonwealth  needs,  and  all  that  it  ought  to  foster,  in  the  way  of  art 
education,  is  that  part  of  it  directly  relating  to  its  industrial  interests.  For  this  the 
^hool  was  established.  From  its  original  and  ostensible  design  it  has  widely  departed, 
now,  tor  instance, teaching  water-color  [painting],  modeling  in  clay,  and  modeling 
irom  tbe  nude  human  figure  has  any  connection  with  industrial  education,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine."  *  " 

This  "minority  report"  was,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  summary  of  the 
legislative  investigation  given  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  opinion  of 
but  a  single  member  of  the  legislature.  To  this  individual  utterance, 
thus  indorsed  by  the  governor  himself,  no  comment  is  called  for  other 
than  the  somewhat  familiar  saying,  never  more  fitting  since  first  spoken 
than  in  this  instance,  "  ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam." 

The  next  paragraph  of  the  address,  with  its  quotation  from  the  "  ma- 
jority "  report,  shows  for  itself.    The  allusion  in  the  report  was,  evidently, 

*  In  this  connection  the  following  words,  from  an  address  made  to  the  Trade  Guilds 
of  Learning  in  England,  on  "The  Decorative  Arts,  "by  William  Morris,  poet,  designer, 
and  manufacturer  of  decorative  art  goods,  than  whom  no  man  has  exerted  a  more 
potent  influence  in  promoting  and  popularizing  the  industrial  arts  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  are  pertinent. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  give  the  school  children  of  Massachusetts  such  trainiug  in 
the  elements  of  industrial  art  as  would  make  them  more  artistic  and  skilful  as  workers 
_  that  the  study  of  drawing  was  introduced. 

The  Normal  Art  School  was  designed  first  as  the  most  speedy  and  efficient  instrn- 
mentality  of  affording  necessary  instruction  to  the  school  teachers  who  were  to  teach 
the  new  study  ;  second,  to  train  a  few  men  and  women  so  thoroughly  that  they  should 
be  masters  of  their  art,  fitted  on  the  one  hand  to  direct  the  schools  of  the  town,  city, 
or  State ;  on  the  other,  to  apply  their  skill  directly  to  its  artistic  industries.  Of  the 
value  of  this  study  and  of  the  best  way  of  teaching  it,  Mr.  Morris  says : 

"All  handicraftsmen  should  be  taught  to  draw  very  carefully;  as  indeed  all  people 
should  be  taught  drawing  who  are  not  physically  incapable  of  learning.  •  »  ♦ 
As  to  the  kind  of  drawing  that  should  be  taught  to  men  engaged  in  ornamental  work, 
there  is  only  one  best  way  of  teaching  drawing,  and  that  is  teaching  the  scholar  to 
draw  the  human  figure ;  both  because  the  lines  of  a  man's  body  are  much  more  subtle 
than  anything  else,  and  because  you  can  more  surely  be  found  out  and  set  right 
if  you  go  wrong." 

Since  quoting  the  above,  which  is  a  complete  answer  to  the  objection  urged  against 
the  instruction  given  in  the  Normal  Art  School,  the  following  explicit  reply,  made  by 
one  of  the  accomplished  teachers  of  the  Normal  Art  School  to  similar  objections,  has 
fallen  into  my  hands,  and,  as  the  matter  is  one  of  vital  importance  to  the  general  sub- 
ject of  industrial  art  education,  this  replj  of  the  art  teachers  to  legislative  criticism 
is  here  given.  It  occurs  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Massachusetts  Industrial  Art 
Teachers'  Association  in  Boston,  December  28,  1882,  by  Miss  Deristhe  L.  Hoyt,  pub- 
lished by  the  association  in  1884 : 

"  The  question  has  sometimes  been  asked  why  so  much  attention  is  given  in  our 
Normal  Art  School  to  the  studies  of  historic  art,  color,  and  the  human  fsgure,  when  it 
is  a  school  whose  primary  design  is  to  fit  its  pvfpils  to  be  teachers  of  industrial  draw- 
ing. Our  answer  is,  that  we  believe  that  in  all  schools  of  design  and  industrial  schools 
there  must  be,  together  with  the  study  of  the  mechanical  arts,  a  large  degree  of  gen- 
eral art  culture;  indeed,  that  the  art  influence  should  dominate  in  order  that  artistic 
work  may  be  accomplished.  If  the  faculties  of  design  and  invention  are  to  be 
awakened  into  successful  action,  it  must  be  done  by  the  study  of  art  and  nature. 
The  Greeks  aimed  at  the  perfection  of  decorative  design  ;  and  insomuch  as  the  study 
of  the  human  form  more  than  aught  else  helped  them  to  arrive  at  that  perfection, 
they  carried  it  further  than  has  ever  been  done  before  or  since.  The  result  we  see  in 
the  purity  and  exquisite  beauty  of  their  designs,  which  are  yet  examples  to  the  whole 
world." 

If  any  desire  yet  further  authority  for  teaching  of  drawing  and  modelling  from  the 
human,  figure  in  the  Normal  Art  School,  they  are  referred  to  the  concluding  remarks 
of  Mr.  Sparkes,  now  head  master  of  the  Kensington  art  schools,  formerly  in  charge  of 
the  Lambeth  Art  School,  in  a  paper  upon  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Doulton 
ware  and  Lambeth  faience,  extracts  from  which  will  be  found  in  Appendix  A  to  this 
report.— Ed.  Art  Report. 
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to  the  uufortunate  differences  in  regard  to  management,  and  had  no 
possible  reference  to  the  question  of  the  utility  of  the  school: 

I  read  from  the  report  of  the  majority  these  ■words,  which  may  or  may  not  refer  to 
what  I  have  quoted  from  the  minority : 

"Many  things  connected  with  the  case  should  he  left  to  fade  into  oblivion  as  un- 
fortunate occurrences  which  cannot  he  too  soon  forgotten." 

Should  there  have  been  taken  from  the  educational  funds  of  the  commonwealtb 
$10,69(5.42  for  salaries  of  teachers  alone  in  a  single  year,  and  $5,234.37  for  other  ex- 
penses, making  a  total  of  $15,930.79,  for  such  a  school  of  such  usefulness  f  Is  the  poll- 
tax  to  be  wrung  from  the  earnings  of  the  laboring  man  to  support,  under  penalty  of 
disfranchisement,  this  school?  The  primeval  curse  was,  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
shalt  thou  eat  bread,"  not  to  teach  the  youths  of  other  States  to  model  nnde  jmman 
figures  in  clay.  This  art  school  was  under  the  control  of  a  board  composed  of  some 
of  the  best  and  purest  men  of  earth.  Their  very  purity  and  goodness  was  the  shield 
which  made  its  existence,  and  what  was  done  in  it,  possible. 

This  attempt  to  array  against  the  school  the  prejudices  of  the  very 
class  in  whose  interest  it  was  founded  and  for  whose  children  it  is  de 
signed,  is  a  typical  instance  of  one  of  the  most  serious  of  the  many 
obstacles  that  have  retarded  every  onward  step  in  the  progress  of  the 
race. 

This  whole  movement  for  industrial  training  in  the  free  public  schools, 
to  promote  which  the  Normal  Art  School  was  found  to  be  so  essential 
that  it  was  forced  upon  the  educational  authorities  as  the  only  expedi- 
ent equal  to  their  needs,  is  a  movement  directly  in  the  interests  of  the 
laboring  classes,  and  therefore  of  all  classes;  for  nothing  which  affects 
the  laborers  of  any  community  can  long  be  a  matter  of  unconcern  to  the 
whole  community. 

If  any  reader  who  has  taken  note  of  the  arguments  and  statistics 
recited  in  the  introductory  chapters  of  this  Report  fails  to  admit  this, 
further  argument  here  would  be  useless. 

THE   LEGISLATURE    EMPHATICALLY   SUPPORTS   THE   SCHOOL. 

Fortunately  for  the  interests  of  the  Normal  Art  School  and  for  the 
training  of  the  public  school  children,  the  legislature,  wh  se  duty  it 
was  to  consider  the  address,  differed  in  toto  from  the  governor  in  their 
estimate  of  the  usefulness  and  necessity  of  the  regular  normal  schools 
•of  the  State  as  well  as  of  the  Normal  Art  School. 

That  part  of  the  governor's  address  relating  to  education  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Education.  The  order  relating  to  "  the  expedi- 
ency of  continuing  the  school"  had  also  been  referred  to  this  committee. 
In  their  report  to  the  House  of  Representatives  the  committee  included 
both  topics. 

As  an  authoritative  refutation"  of  the  charges  made  in  the  governor's 
address,  and  as  a  triumphant  vindication  of  the  value  of  the  school  to 
the  educational  system  of  the  State,  this  report  is  here  given  in  full : 

House.)  [No.  56. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 

Souse  of  liepresentatives,  February  9,  1883. 

The  Committee  on  Education,  to  whom  was  rpfirred  the  order  to  consider  the  expe- 
diency of  legislation  concerning  the  State  Normal  Art  School,  and  the  advisability- 
of  abolishing  the  same,  and  also  so  mucli  of  the  governor's  address  as  relates  to  the 
subject  of  education,  submit  the  following  report: 
That,  as  to  the  order  first  mentioned,  it  is  inexpedient  to  legislate. 
That  as  to  that  part  of  the  address  of  his  excellency  the  governor  which  relates  to 

education,  so  much  as  refers  specially  to  the  State  Normal  Art  School  may  properly 

be  considered  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  order,  being  closely  kindred  thereto. 
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(1)  So  far  as  the  strictures  of  the  address  hear  upon  the  alleged  inequality  of  heu- 
etit  conferred  by  this  school  upon  the  different  parts  of  the  State,  it  is  not  peculiar 
to  this  school  that  it  does  not  advantage  all  individuals  and  sections  alike,  since  no 
school  or  institution  which  by  reason  of  its  locality  is  of  greater  convenience  and 
use  to  those  situated  near  to  it  than  to  those  far  from  it  can  do  so.  The  Normal 
Art  School  does  not  differ  in  this  respect  from  other  common  schools  which  arc  equally 
open  to  all  but  cannot  profit  those  who  are  remote  from  them,  or  have  few  children 
or  none  able  to  enjoy  their  advantages,  so  much  as  those  whose  geographical  position 
and  circumstances  and  the  constitution  of  whose  families  favor  them  in  this  respect. 
The  committee  think  such  a  school  as  the  Normal  Art  School  can  "be  deemed  to  be  a 
common  school  of  Massachusetts,  equally  open  to  all  her  citizens." 

(2)  So  far  as  the  criticisms  of  the  address  imply  or  assert  that  the  Normal  Art 
School  has  '•  departed"  in  fact  "  from  its  original  and  ostensible  design,"  they  point, 
it  would  seem  to  the  committee,  to  a  change  in  the  methods  and  administration  of 
the  school  rather  than  to  its  discontinuance,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  what  is 
wanted  is  connected  methods  and  a  better  administration,  not  abolishment. 

And  the  committee  cordially  second  every  recommendation  of  the  address  which 
looks  to  tlie  strictest  economy  in  the  expenditures  for  the  school  consistent  with  its 
highest  efficiency,  and  to  a  sincere  confinement  of  its  lines  of  instruction  to  the  pro- 
posed objects  for  which  it  was  founded. 

(3)  The  committee  find  themselves  couJpelled,  in  justice  to  the  school,  to  say  further 
that  after  a  full  and  patient  hearing  of  all  that  was  presented  to  their  attention  by 
way  of  objection  to  its  claims  to  the  public  confidence,  on  its  merits  and  its  history, 
they  find  it  to  have  rendered  real  and  important  service  in  the  diffusion  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  industrial  art,  in  the  qualifying  of  teachers  to  impart  this  knowledge,  and  in 
the  practical  training  of  many  artisans  and  mechanics  to  a  higher  skill  in  their  re- 
spective callings,  and  that  it  is  capable  of  effecting,  and  is  reasonably  certain,  if  con- 
tinued under  conscientious  and  competent  supervision,  to  effect  all  these  results  in  a 
higher  degree  in  the  future  than  it  has  done  in  the  past. 

The  committee  are  confident  that  if  the  taxpayers  of  Massachusetts  could  know  to 
what  an  extent  the  Normal  Art  School  has  already  contributed  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity, to  enhance  the  money  value  of  the  skilled  labor  of  her  people,  and  the  demand 
that  now  exists  in  her  various  workshops  and  factories  for  exactly  the  kinds  of  in- 
struction which  this  school  was  designed  to  give  and  is  giving,  they  would  forbid  its 
abolition  ;  if  it  were  swept  away,  they  would  lose  no  time  in  re-establishing  it. 

CHARLES  F.  GERRY. 

BENJ.  F.  CUTTER. 

F.  S.  RISTEEN. 

E.  B.  WILLSON. 

JOHN  A.  AIKEN. 

E.  T.  EASTMAN. 

W.  H.  FRIZZELL. 

JOHN  WHITEHILL. 

DANIEL  BUTLER. 

CHAS.  A.  MACKINTOSH. 

At  the  Harvard  commencement  dinner,  June  27,  1883,  tlae  governor, 
in  replying,  ex  officio,  to  the  formal  toast  "The  Commonwealth  of  Mas 
sachasetts,"  made  his  next  public  utterance  upon  educational  matters 
and,  while  no  remotest  allusion  was  made  to  the  H'ormal  Art  School 
there  were  such  utterances  concerning  the  present  tendency  of  educa- 
tion towards  the  actual  needs  of  modern  life,  as  show  that  the  governor 
has  at  heart,  that  very  quality  and  kind  of  education,  to  promote  which 
the  Normal  Art  School  was  invented  and  established ;  and,  therefore,  if 
its  friends  can  show  that  it  is  actually  doing  this  very  woik  of  training 
1he«children  of  the  State  in  practical  directions  more  efficiently  than 
could  any  other  instrumentality,  which  is  what  its  friends  claim  and 
believe,  then  it  follows  that  the  iSTormal  Art  School  may  yet  find  in  this 
governor  a  strong  supporter.  The  following  is  the  passage  of  the 
speech  referred  to : 

After  recounting  the  purpose  in  view  when  the  university  was  founded, 
namely,  "  to  educate  young  men  in  the  three  learned  professions  of 
which  by  far  the  chief  was  the  ministry,"  he  showed  how  new  demands 
for  instruction  in  other  kinds  of  learning  came — met  after  a  time  by 
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Harvard,  and,  as  met,  so  responded  to  with  gifts  by  alumni  and  others, 
"  a  bounty  administered  for  the  public  without  stint" — he  says: 

Mr.  Peesidbnt  :  If  yon  will  allow  me  to  say  so  much,  you  will  find  as  you  widen 
the  benefits  to  the  people,  just  so  far,  with  perhaps  an  increasing  interest,  wUl  you 
have  those  benefits  returned  back  to  you  from  the  alumni  you  send  forth.  [Applause.] 
The  world  is  ceasing  to  need  so  much  of  a  given  kind  of  teaching  as  was  needed  when 
your  college  was  founded ;  it  has  become  practical,  worldly,  if  you  please,  and  you 
must  follow  that.  As  your  president  has  shown  me  much  more  than  I  knew  before, 
and  more  perhaps  than  some  of  the  alumni,  what  the  college  is  now  doing  —  teaching 
all  the  practical  learning  of  the  day — see  to  it  that  the  chemist,  the  engineer,  the 
mechanic  can  learn  here  all  that  can  fit  him  to  carry  on  the  world,  because  by  those 
hereafter  the  world  is  to  be  carried  on. 
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The  following  letter,  which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Herald  during 
the  contest  in  the  Boston  school  committee  over  the  retention  of  State 
art  director  Walter  Smith,  as  director  of  drawing  in  the  Boston  schools, 
gives  a  clear  statement  of  what  he  had  then  accomplished  for  the  schools, 
and  inferentially,  shows  the  origin  of  some  of  the  opposition  to  his  con- 
tinuance; for  these  reasons  it  is  here  inserted,  as  throwing  light  upon 
the  movement  which,  unfortunately  for  Massachusetts,  culminated  in 
Mr.  Smith's  removal  from  his  various  official  positions;  with  the  final 
result  that  Walter  Smith,  although  he  had  in  good  faith  become  a  nat- 
uralized citizen,  abandoned  a  State  and  a  country  which  had  shown 
themselves  so  ungrateful,  and  returned  to  England,  where  he  was 
cordially  welcomed  and  at  once  placed  at  the  head  of  the  art  depart- 
ment of  the  Bradford  new  Technical  College,  a  most  responsible  and 
well  paid  position. 

THREE     QUESTIONS     ON    ART     INSTRUCTION     IN     THE     PUBLIC     SCHOOLS    ASKED    AND 

ANSWERED. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald : 

First.— For  what  was  Prof.  Walter  Smith  invited  to  this  country? 

Our  legislators  and  mauufactuiers,  having  felt  the  need  of  some  influence  to  raise 
the  standard  of  design  in  our  home  manufactures,  and  develop  our  own  hume  talent, 
he  was  invited  to  organize  a  system  of  art  instruction  in  our  public  schools,  as  the 
best  means  of  accomplishing  it,  his  manner  of  doing  this  having  very  properly  been 
left  to  himself. 

Second. — Has  he  done  the  work  for  which  ho  came  ? 

Ten  years  ago  the  public  school  teachers,  as  a  body,  knew  nothing  of  drawing, 
and  shrank  from  teaching  it.  They  thought  it  to  be  the  province  of  special  genius 
only,  and  they  could  not  understand  why  it  should  be  forced  upon  them  to  teach,  or 
why  the  industries  of  the  country  demanded  it. 

Professor  Smith  organized  them  into  teacher's  classes  for  drawing,  with  the  best  as- 
sistant he  had  at  command,  amid  low  mutterings  of  discontent  and  disbelief,  mingled 
at  times  with  open  opposition ;  and  drawing  at  the  same  time  was  introduced  into 
all  the  classes  of  the  public  schools. 

To-day  they  have  learned  the  elements  of  drawing ;  they  can  teach  it  to  their 
pupils  as  satisfactorily  as  they  can  other  branches;  and  Miough  Professor  Smith  may 
not  have  visited  each  little  class  in  the  city,  his  influence  and  leading  power  have 
been  unquestionably  felt  all  through  the  schools,  so  that  now  every  pupil  has  the 
opportunity  to  learn  to  draw. 

Home  talent  has  been  educated,  the  taste  for  good  design  cultivated,  the  animus 
of  the  movement  spread  far  and  wide,  into  oirclo  after  circle,  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  schools,  into  the  regions  of  fine  art  as  well  as  industrial,  till  a  truer  sesthetio 
light  is  shed  over  our  country  ao-day  than  has  ever  before  been  known  in  its  existence, 
and  all  developed  within  the  last  10  years.  In  fact,  all  the  art  of  to-day  in  our 
country,  feels  the  searching  power  of  the  sound  art  tt-aching  of  Prof.  Walter  Smith, 
however  much  it  may  disagree  in  the  manner  of  working. 

The  evening  and  high  schools  have  been  the  last  struggle,  for  it  is  only  until  now 
that  they  have  been  ready  to  take  np  the  advanced  work.  The  evening  schools,  for 
want  of  trained  teachers,  and  the  high  schools  for  want  of  trained  teachers  and 
pupils. 

Again  the  cry  for  special  genius  for  high  school  work  has  been  raised,  and  the 
charge  of  personal  feeling  against  the  special  teachers  in  the  high  schools  as  reasons 
fordismissal.    Professor  Smith  bravely  stemmed  the  tide  and  dismissed  the  specialists, 
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put  his  'slioulder  to  the  wheel,  has  taught  the  high  school  teachers  himself,  showed 
tliem  that  the  pupils  could  do  it,  if  the  teachers  would,  and  success  is  coming.  His 
undaunted  bravery  is  everything  to  be  commended,  and  shame  on  the  teacher  who 
hangs  back  because  she  or  he  doesn't  believe  it  or  doesn't  want  to  learn.  What  right 
have  we,  as  teachers,  to  oppose  progress  in  our  schools,  in  any  department,  by  such 
opposition  ? 

A  course  has  been  markea  out  for  evening  school  work  more  rigid  and  exacting 
than  before,  and,  though  every  pupil  now  cannot  be  allowed  to  choose  this,  that  or 
the  other  branon  at  his  own  option,  an  elementary  course  of  two  years  thorough 
evening  study  is  granted  them,  superior  to  any  evening  course  ever  before  offered  in 
this  city.    Who  has  been  the  life  aud  leading  spirit  of  all  this  work  ? 

Prof.  Walter  Smith,  able  in  all  the  departments  as  every  one  admits.  Day  and 
night  he  has  worked  to  develop  this  cause  of  industrial  drawing,  and  our  shop  windows 
to-day  show  the  wonderful  cliange  that  has  been  wrought  in  our  designs  for  manu- 
factured goods  during  the  past  few  years,  while  our  little  children  stand  to-day  by 
their  mothers,  and  speak  intelligently  of  this  or  that,  as  the  better  design.  Who 
has  been  the  leader  of  all  this?  Prof.  Walter  Smith,  director  of  drawing  in  our 
public  schools.  And  this  is  what  he  has  done ;  and,  if  he  has  not  done  it  in  precisely 
the  way  that  many  would  have  prescribed,  it  has  been  accomplished,  nevertheless, 
and  in  spite  of  obstacles  that  would  have  appalled  one  less  strong  or  less  in  earnest. 
Is  it  what  he  came  for  ? 

Third. — la  he  needed  any  longer? 

One  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  the  existence  of  our  high  schools,  as  given  by 
prominent  educators,  is  this :  The  influence  they  have  to  keep  up  the  standard  for 
exQellence  in  the  lower  grades.  Take  it  away  and,  the  leader  gone,  the  separate 
branches  strike  out  for  themselves,  aud  a  retrograde  movement  begins. 

The  teaching  of  drawing  in  our  public  schools  has  a  broader  meaning  than  merely 
drawing,  it  means  the  life  or  death  of  our  manufacturing  interests  as  a  nation,  and 
we  want  a  leader  and  an  expert  on  whom  we  can  rely  in  time  of  need,  and  to  keep  up 
or  advance  the  standard  of  excellence.  We  want  a  foreman  in  our  workshop  who,  if 
he  never  lifts  his  hand  to  do  the  labor,  has  the  brains  to  guide  and  direct. 

We  care  not  whether  he  be  Englishman,  Irishman,  or  German,  we  want  the  man ; 
and  the  meanest  cry  that  can  be  possibly  raised  is  the  cry  against  the  nationality  of 
the  person  or  the  coat  the  man  may  happen  to  wear.  Americans  formed  from  every 
nationality  all  over  the  wide  globe  should  shame  to  raise  such  objections,  more 
especially  to  an  invited  worker. 

Massachusetts  is  one  of  the  leading  manufacturing  States.  Other  States  are  look- 
ing keenly  at  her  to  see  if  her  leading  city,  her  Athens,  will  c(  oily  dismiss  from  her 
service  the  best  expert  and  teacher  of  drawing  in  the  country,  at  the  bidding  of  dis- 
appointed teachers  or  politicians.  Where  is  the  man  among  us  who  could  go  to  a 
foreign  land,  and  try  fo  engraft  on  its  school  system  a  subject  so  foreign  to  it,  as 
drawing  was  to  ours,  under  such  difficulties  as  he  has  had  to  submit  to,  and  not  make 
some  mistakes  ?  And  we  should  be  proud  of  the  man,  who  caji  say  as  honestly  as  he 
can,  that  be  has  never  taken  one  penny  to  pay  any  recommendation  for  any  drawing 
materials  in  the  country,  though  approached  many  times  for  that  puriiose,  only  re- 
ceiving a  copyright  royalty  for  drawing  books  dearly  paid  for  by  hard  work.     »     *     * 

Let  Boston  think  twice  before  she  loses  this  man.  He  is  needed  all  the  time  quite 
as  much  as  a  director  of  music,  but  rather  let  this  school  committee  make  a  glorious 
record  for  itself,  and,  by  doing  away  with  the  annual  elections,  sustaining  the 
salaries  of  its  teachers,  and  electing  and  sustaining  its  director  of  drawing. 

A  Practical  Teacher. 

Boston,  April  1,  1881.        ^^ 

The  departure  of  Professor  Smith  from  the.  United  States  drew  out  a 
letter  printed  in  the  Boston  Advertiser  of  July  14/1883,  which  is  inter- 
esting for  what  it  tells  of  the  man,  Walter  Smith,  and  also  as  evidence 
that  one  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  at  least,  who  appreciated  that  his  un- 
timely taking  oft'  was  an  absolnte  loss  to  the  State,  was  sufficiently  out- 
spoken to  say  so. 

With  this  letter,  the  references  in  the  appendix,  to  the  Normal  Art 
School  and  its  foupder,  end. 

WALTER  SMITH. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertisei- : 

The  return  to  England  of  such  a  man  as  Walter  Smith,  who,  for  more  than  ten 
years,  has  ^ivon  the  schools  of  Boston  and  of  Massachusetts  the  benefits  of  his  instruc- 
tion in  various  branches  of  industrial  art,  nnirbt  not,  tn  naaa  nnnntinofl 
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Without  entering  at  all  upon  the  question  of  the  causes  which  led  to  his  being  su- 
perseded in  his  office  and  work,  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Smith,  as  well  as  to  his  community, 
for  which  he  labored  so  conscientiously  for  more  than  ten  years,  that  there  should  be 
some  public  recognition— even  if  only  in  the  form  of  a  fugitive  letter  to  a  newspaper — 
of  the  value  of  his  services  in  his  chosen  profession. 

Mr.  Smith  came  here  from  England,  with  his  family,  at  the  invitation  of  this  city 
and  State.  He  was  invited  after  a  careful  inquiry  as  to  his  capabilities  and  character. 
He  brought  with  him  a  thorough  tnalning,  perfect  integrity,  skill  in  teaching,  and  a 
lofty  and  uncompromising  idea  of  the  true  dignity  and  usefulness  of  industrial  art. 
He  gave  us  his  best,  and  his  best  had  been  found  worthy  the  commendation  of  so 
severe  and  austere  a  judge  as  Euskin. 

Tlie  impulse  which  he  gave  to  popular  art  education  was  immense.  Pupils  came 
to  him  from  all  sections  of  the  country — from  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis,  as  well  as  from 
Boston,  and  all  carried  away,  besides  their  technical  learning,  the  memory  of  a 
devoted  and  faithful  teacher. 

But  Mr.  Smith  was  more  than  that.  He  was  a  man  of  vast-stores  of  information, 
which,  in  conversation,  flowed  almost  unconsciously  from  him,  like  a  full-fed  fountain. 

He  was  also  warmly  interested  in  the  success  of  all  good  systems  of  education  and 
overflowing  with  desire  for  the  welfare  and  freedom  of  the  people,  as  well  as  their 
training  in  all  useful  and  graceful  arts. 

No  one  can  read  his  printed  letter  to  the  trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and 
School  of  Industrial  Art  and  not  feel  that  the  departure  of  such  a  man  is  a  national 
loss. 

A  single  sentence  from  this  paper  so  fully  expresses  the  man  that  I  beg  leave  to 
quote  it:  "I  warn  you,  therefore,  that  if  you  recognize  the  principle  which  is  the 
very  spinal  column  of  my  scheme,  viz,  that  art  is  based  on  science  and  law,  and  that 
neither  artists,  teachers,  nor  designers  can  be  produced  except  through  a  scientific 
education  ;  you  will  take  your  stand  on  the  ground  which  gave  us  a  Michael  Augelo, 
and  you  will  be  mercilessly  criticised  by  every  half-educated  artist." 

To  these  high  aims  he  wholly  gave  himself,  and  he  was  intolerant  of  those  who  ad- 
vocated anything  less  severe  and  exacting.  Nature  and  truth  were  his  teachers,  and 
he  endeavored  to  interpret  them  to  his  pupils. 

The  loss  of  such  a  man  may  be  unnoticed  for  the  moment;  but  it  cannot  be  a  good 
omen  for  the  future  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  leave  us  just  at  a  time  when  his 
work  was  beginning  to  bear  fruit. 

Massachusetts  has  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  cherishing,  rather  than  repelling,  , 
such  men.  Think  of  what  the  museum  at  Cambridge  would  be  had  Agassiz  returned 
to  Switzerland  at  the  end  of  ten  years  of  labor  here. 

Whatever  the  cause  which  has  led  to  Mr.  Smith's  return,  the  useful  work  that  he 
has  done  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  and  all  good  wishes  will  flow  out  to  him  from 
multitudes  who  have  been  his  pupils  or  enjoyed  the  delight  of  social  intercourse  with 
liim. 

H.  S. 

South  Boston,  July  11,  1883. 
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PAPERS  RELATING  TO  THE  INDUSTRIAL  ART  TRAINING  EX- 
HIBITS IN  THE  CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION. 

I. — Introductory.    lodustrial  Art  Drawing  at  the  Centennial  Exposition. 
II. — Preparation  for  the  Centennial  Exposition.    Extracts  from  papers  published  in 
New  England  Journal  of  Education  of  July  10,  1875. 
(a.)  Art  Education  at  the  Centennial,  by  Walter  Smith, 
(i.)  Extract  from  paper  by  Baron  von  Schwarz-Senbom,  minister  from 
Austria- Hungary  to  the  United  Slates  and  director  general,  Vienna 
Exposition, 
(o.)  Extracts  from  suggestions  to  educators  as  to  what  to  exhibit,  prepared 
at  request  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  by  Com- 
mittee of  Superintendents. 
m. — Popular  Instruction  in  Elementary  Drawing :  A  report  based  on  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  at  Philadelphia.    By  Charles  B.  Stetson. 
IV. — Work  of  Cincinnati  Carving  School  shown  at  the  Centennial.     American  Archi- 
tect, March  31,  1877. 
V. — Report  on  the  present  condition  of  drawing,  as  taught  in  Public  and  Normal 
Schools,  made  to  the  Department  of  Art  of  the  National  Educational  Associ- 
ation at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  July,  1884,  by  the  committee  to  whom  the  sub- 
ject was  referred  the  year  previous. 
■\il. — Plan  of  the  courses  in  drawing,  as  taught  in  the  public'schools  of  Belgium,  as 
reported  to  the  International  Educational  Conference  in  London,  August, 
1884. 
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INDUSTEIAL  ART  DRAWING  AT  THE  CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION. 

lu  the  plans  of  the  organizers  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1876  the  comprehensive  subject  of  education  in  all  its  branches 
could  hardly  escape  some  recognition.  That  its  importance  was  not 
fully  appreciated,  or  at  least  that  the  value  of  so  grouping  the  educa- 
tional exhibits  as  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  considering 
the  whole  subject  in  its  entirety,  with  the  due  relations  of  its  different 
parts ;  such  an  exhibition  of  education  as  was  given  of  agriculture,  or 
of  machinery,  for  instance,  was  not  provided  for,  was  painfully  evident 
to  all  who  at  the  Centennial,  desired  to  study  this  subject. 

Such  students  of  education  found  themselves  obliged  to  search  for 
the  several  educational  exhibitions,  which  were  scattered  all  over  the 
"main  building,"  hidden  away  in  the  galleries  and  out  of  the  way  places, 
and  then,  in  order  to  complete  their  observations,  to  go  to  the  United 
States  Government  building  and  to  the  Pennsylvania  school  building. 
In  this  building,  the  enterprising  State  superintendent  of  education, 
Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  had  arranged  a  most  admirable  and  effective 
showing  of  the  school  system  of  Pennsylvania,  with  plans  of  school 
buildings,  articles  of  school  furniture  and  apparatus,  tables  of  school 
statistics,  and  examples  of  scholars'  work.  This  comprehensive  show- 
ing of  the  system  of  a  single  State,  emphatically  illustrated  what  the 
education  exhibit  of  all  the  United  States  might  have  been,  if  treated  as 
a  whole,  and  properly  arranged  and  displayed  together  in  one  building. 

Whatever  may  have  been  lacking  in  the  provision  of  proper  accom- 
modations for  the  school  and  other  educational  exhibitions,  there  was 
no  lack  of  enthusiastic  effort  at  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  educators, 
who  manifested  much  interest  and  made  earnest  endeavors  to  do  what- 
ever was  possible.  At  a  somewhat  late  day  the  Centennial  Commission 
designated  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington,  to  act  as 
a  central  agency  for  the  educational  department  of  the  Exposition. 
Commissioner  Eaton  issued  a  sheet  of  information. 

,  The  department  of  superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation had  already,  in  January,  1875,  appointed  an  executive  com- 
mittee to  act  in  co-operation  with  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Tn  evidence  of  the  interest  taken  by  educators  generally  may  be 
cited  the  fact  that  the  issue  for  July  10, 1875,  of  that  leading  educa- 
tional organ,  the  New  England  Journal  of  Education,  was  headed  "  Edu- 
cation at  the  Centennial,"  and  contained  a  general  plan  of  the  exhibition, 
with  cuts  of  all  the  large  buildings,  the  announcement  by  Commissioner 
Eaton  of  what  had  been  done  and  was  in  preparation  for  the  exhibi- 
tion, with  the  programme  of  the  exhibition  relating  to  education  and 
science,  eleven  classes ;  also  the  following  articles,  written  with  a  view 
to  stimulate  and  aid  the  preparation  of  educational  exhibits,  viz :  "  Pub- 
S.  Ex.  209 40  625 
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lie  schools  at  the  Philadelphia  Exposition,"  by  Hon.  J.  D.  Philbriok, 
Boston ;  "  Colleges  at  the  Exposition,"  by  J.  M.  Gregory,  ll.  d.,  Illi- 
nois; "Art  education  at  the  Exposition,"  by  Walter  Smith,  Boston; 
"  The  century's  educational  record,"  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Sfockbridge,  D.  D. ; 
"  Shall  our  school  exhibition  be  a  success?"  by  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham, 
Pennsylvania ;  "  National  expositions,  schools  for  the  people,"  by  Baron 
Ton  Schwarz-Senboru,  Austrian  minister  to  the  United  States  and 
director  general  Vienna  Exposition ;  "  Work  for  American  educators ; 
practical  suggestions  respecting-  the  preparation  of  material  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  American  education  at  the  International  Centennial  Expo- 
sition at  Philadelphia  in  1876,"  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Educational  Association. 

When  the  exhibition  at  Philadelphia  was  opened,  it  was  found  that 
the  subject  of  industrial  art  drawing  was  carefully  and  fully  illustrated, 
by  the  exhibition  in  the  gallery  appropriated  to  them,  in  the  main 
building,  of  examples  of  the  work  done  in  the  Normal  Art  School  and  the 
public  schools  of  the  State,  as  shown  by  the  Massachusetts  school  au- 
thorities. Besides  this  comprehensive  showing  of  the  working  of  a  com- 
plete State  system,  there  were  many  other  similar  collections  of  draw- 
ings by  school  children  shown  by  the  school  authorities  of  towns  and 
cities  of  other  States ;  but  these  last  were  necessarily  scattered  in  dif- 
ferent places  with  the  several  educational  exhibits,  as  has  been  stated, 
so  that  it  was  only  possible  to  see  them  singly. 

In  the  report  by  the  late  Mr.  Stetson,  which  follows,  the  reader  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  getting  the  results  of  such  a  comprehensive 
view,  and  of  such  special  studies,  as  could  only  be  actually  had  at  the 
exposition  by  giving  to  the  task  much  time  and  patience. 

Few  of  those  who  visited  the  exposition  were  so  well  qualified  to  make 
an  intelligent  study  of  these  several  exhibitions  as  was  the  accomplished 
author  of  this  report. 

I  have  taken  from  the  papers  referred  to,  as  published  in  the  New 
England  Journal  of  Education,  such  extracts  only  as  were  more  directly 
connected  with  the  preparation  for  the  showing  of  school  work  in 
drawing ;  a  class  of  school  work  particularly  fitted  to  be  shown  in  the 
"main  building,"  because  this -elementary  study  of  industrial  art  draw- 
ing, being  essential  in  the  training  of  all  art  workers,  was  directly 
related  to  the  countless  works  there  displayed ;  most  of  which,  in  them- 
selves, strikingly  illustrated  the  charming  results  of  the  skilful  applica- 
tion of  art  to  various  industries. 

These  extracts  show  also,  the  preparation  which  was  made  for  the 
several  drawing  exhibits,  which  will  be  found  critically  considered  in 
the  report  by  Mr.  Stetson,  which  immediately  follows ;  these  two  parts  of 
this  Appendix  E  are  thus  related,  as  showing  the  preparation  for,  and 
the  result  attained  by,  the  exhibition  of  industrial  art  drawing  at  the 
Centennial ;  while  the  account,  taken  from  the  "American  Architect 
and  Building  News,"  of  the  work  shown  in  the  women's  pavilion  by  the 
Cincinnati  Carving  School,  describes  the  results  attained  by  the  direct 
application  of  the  kind  of  knowledge  and  skill,  which  is  to  be  acquired 
by  elementary  school  training  in  industrial  art  drawing. 

An  unexpected  addition  is  now  to  be  made  to  this  Appendix  as,  while 
this  volume  is  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  John  S.  Clark,  of  the  Prang  Educational  Company  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  for  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  valuable  report  upon  the  present 
status  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  the  country,  made  to  the 
department  of  art  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
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tion,  held  at  Madison,  Wis.,  in  July,  1884;  by  the  committee  appointed 
at  the  previous  annual  meeting  of  the  convention  in  Saratoga,  1883,  to 
prepare  such  a  report.  The  names  of  the  committee  were  a  guarantee 
that  their  work  would  be  thorough  and  intelligent.  The  chairman, 
Superintendent  MacAlister,  of  Philadelphia,  had,  as  superintendent  of 
the  schools  of  Milwaukee,  been  among  the  earliest  of  American  educa- 
tors to  introduce  and  approve  the  system  of  Walter  Smith.  Miss  Locke, 
the  secretary  of  the  committee,  now  supervisor  of  drawing  in  Saint 
Louis,  Mo.,  had  been  an  early  and  favorite  pupil  at  the  Massachusetts 
State  Normal  Art  School,  aiid  had  displayed  her  qualities  as  a  teacher 
when  in  charge  of  the  drawing  department  in  the  Maryland  Normal 
School,  as  elsewhere  recorded  in  this  volume. 

The  name  of  Superintendent  Goodnough,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  has 
become  familiar  to  all  interested  in  this  subject,  while  Mr.  Otto  Puchs, 
principal  of  the  Maryland  Institute,  was  long  one  of  the  chief  instruc- 
tors of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School. 

These  names  frequently  appear  in  the  volumes  of  Part  I  and  II  of 
this  Eeport,  in  connectiou  with  the  general  subject ;  as  well  as  in  the 
accounts  of  the  institutions  with  which  they  are  particularly  connected. 

Aware  of  the  intention  of  this  committee  to  make  a  searching  inves- 
tigation into  the  present  actual  condition  of  the  teaching  of  drawing  in 
the  public  and  normal  schools  throughout  the  United  States,  I  have 
been  glad,  in  the  pressure  of  the  preparation  of  this  present  Eeport,  to 
know  that  this  branch  of  the  subject  was  in  such  competent  hands  and 
have  hoped  to  be  able  to  make  use  of  their  results;  as  I  now  do,  through 
the  courtesy-of  Mr.  Clark. 

As  their  review  and  comments  upon  the  methods  of  school  work,  fol- 
lows the  plan  of  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Stetson  in  his  review  of  the  re- 
sults of  such  work,  as  shown  at  the  Centennial,  I  have  grouped  the  two 
reports  in  the  same  Appendix ;  a  comparative  study  of  the  two  may  not 
be  devoid  of  interest.  In  the  "  outlines  for  a  course  of  study  suggested, 
which  follow  the  report,  the  influence  of  the  movement  towards  manual 
training,  and  a  more  direct  practical  application  of  the  elementary 
knowledge  of  drawing,  often  heretofore  referred  to,  is  very  apparent.  A 
certain  logical  form  of  statement  is  attained  and  the  general  purpose 
of  each  course  clearly  stated.  A  study  of  the  programmes  prepared 
by  Professor  Smith,  as  given  in  Appendix  "D,"  will  be  of  interest  in 
connection  with  these  plans;  his  plan  of  study  for  the  Normal  Art  School 
accompanies  the  account  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Normal  Art  School 
in  the  body  of  this  report  Part  I. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  committee  have  not  hesitated  to  speak  plainly 
of  such  deficiencies  as  they  have  found.  In  so  doing,  granting  that 
they  are  correct  in  their  facts,  they  are  fully  justified.  If  universal 
training  in  industrial  art  drawing  is  capable  of  the  usefulness  which  its 
advocates  claim,  it  is  certainly  a  wrong  to  the  community,  when  in  any 
instance,  they  are,  as  this  committee  af&rms  is  now  very  often  the  case, 
imposed  upon  by  a  mere  pretense.  In  case  of  an  attempt  to  introduce 
a  new  study  the  wrong  thus  inflicted  is  aggravated ;  for  the  experiment 
is  vitiated  from  the  beginning,  and  no  good  results  are  possible. 

On  this  subject  the  members  of  this  committee  have  an  uudoubted 
right  to  speak  authoritatively,  as  had  Professor  Smith,  because  they 
each  know  whereof  they  afttrm. 

"Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  criticisms,  or  of  the  plans  of  study 
embodied  in  the  report  of  this  committee;  it  is  certain  that  their  con- 
cluding recommendations  must  commend  themselves  to  all  thoughtful 
educators. 
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In  connection  with  the  snggested  plan  for  the  public  school  courses  in 
drawing,  as  outlined  by  the  committee  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, the  account  of  the  plan  of  elementary  training  in  drawing 
adopted  by  the  Belgian  authorities  in  1879,  as  given  before  the  recent 
International  Educational  Conference  at  the  Health  Exhibition  held  in 
London  in  the  summer  of  1884,  will  be  found  of  interest  as  showing, 
not  only  the  methods  adopted,  but  also  as  stating  the  purpose  kept  in 
view  in  giving  the  training;  the  early  age  at  which  these  studies  are 
begun  is  also  suggestive.  The  condensed  summary  of  this  address  is 
from  the  report  as  given  in  "  The  Schoolmaster,"  August  2,  1884. 
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(a.)  ART-EDUCATION  AT  THE  EXPOSITION. 

[By  Walter  Smith,  Boston.] 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  division  of  the  subject  of  education  capable  of  being  more 
usefully  and  systematically  displayed  than  that  of  art,  whilst  at  the  same  time  none 
can  be  made  more  confusing  and  misleading  to  the  ordinary  spectator  by  bad  arrange- 
ments or  by  the  associating  together  of  exercises  unlike  in  their  origin  and  object. 
Every  international  exhibition  has  been  wanting  in  the  element  of  arrangement,  by 
which  the  art  education  of  different  nationalities  could  be  fairly  compared.  That  in 
Paris  in  1867,  the  best  planned  exhibition  yet  held,  ignored  the  importance  to  the 
world  of  a  just  comparison  and  analysis  of  the  instruction  lying  at  the  base  of  suc- 
cessful industrial  art,  for  it  has  come  to  be  acknowledged  that  drawing  occupies  no 
less  important  a  position. 

There  is  an  opportunity  at  Philadelphia,  therefore,  for  securing  at  least  one  original 
feature  in  an  international  exhibition  unless  the  allotment  of  space  has  been  already 
made  in  a  manner  to  render  this  impossible,  which  it  is  seriously  hoped  may  not  be 
the  case. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  ART  DRAWINGS  TO  BE  LOOKED  AT  AS  ILLUSTRATING  A  SYSTEM. 

The  great  difference  between  a  display  of  works  of  art  and  exercises  in  educational 
art  is,  that  each  picture,  statue,  or  architectural  design  is  complete  in  itself,  whilst 
the  chief  interest  of  the  school  exhibitions  is  the  arrangement  of  studies  and  grading 
of  subjects  to  display  a  system  or  scheme  of  instruction.  This  takes  away  the  impor- 
tance of  and  even  the  interest  in  individual  works,  for  the  skill  displayed  in  individual 
drawings  or  exercises  does  not  affect  the  greater  question  of  system  or  arrangement, 
though  it  may  increase  the  attractiveness  of  the  show  to  the  sight-seer. 

Ordinary  school  exhibitions  of  drawings  are  nearly  worthless,  because,  ignoring 
this  distinction,  each  work  is  made  to  appeal  for  approbation,  as  if  it  were  a  work  of 
art  (which  it  seldom  can  be),  to  be  judged  on  its  merits  alone;  and  thus  there  is  only 
a  display  of  monotonous  and  childish  imperfection  instead  of  a  chain  of  interesting 
progressive  work,  in  which  each  drawing  occupies  a  subordinate,  though  necessary, 
position.  It  cannot  be  too  clearly  recognized  that  the  motive  for  exhibiting  works  of 
art  should  be  to  display  attainments,  whilst  the  object  of  school  exhilmtion  should  be 
to  demonstrate  the  aims  sought,  and  these  do  not  depend  on  the  achievement  of  any 
one  or  even  all  the  drawings. 

NO   NATIONAL    SYSTEM  OF  ART  EDUCATION  EXISTS  AS  YET. 

The  subject  of  art- education  is  receiving  much  attention  from  educators  just  now, 
and  many  who  have  either  a  limited  experience,  or  strong  sympathies,  are  loud  in 
their  praise  or  condemnation  of  French,  English,  or  German  systems  or  methods.  It 
may  be  as  well,  therefore,  to  state  that  no  European  country  has  yet  laid  down  a  com- 
prehensive programme  of  instruction  in  art  for  its  publie  schools  of  all  grades.  A 
national  system  of  art-education  does  not  yet  exist,  and  that  which  is  so  described 
will  turn  out,  on  examination,  to  be  either  the  experience  of  private  or  disjointed 
bodies  or  the  curricula  of  special  and  technical  schools,  carried  on,  it  may  be,  under 
the  auspices  or  encouragement  of  governments,  but  having  no  pretensions  to  be  graded 
and  comprehensive  in  the  way  that  general  education  may  be  so  described,  proceeding 
in  regular  order  from  the  infant  school  to  the  university. 

This  makes  it  the  more  necessary  that,  in  arranging  and  examining  the  contents  of 
the  art-educa|ional  section  of  the  coming  exhibition,  distinction  between  the  different 
classes  of  work  should  be  strictly  preserved,  and  their  presentment  be  thoroughly 
explanatory,  giving  all  needed  information  concerning  them.  If  one  celebrated 
French  school  were  to  display  remarkable  drawings,  the  work  of  adults  or  skilled 
workmen  employed  in  ateliers,  and  this  display  could  be  mistaken  for  the  exercises 
of  children  in  the  public  day  schools,  or  be  liable  to  be  compared  with  such  exercises 
sent  from  other  countries,  the  only  result  would  be  to  mislead  and  confuse  the  publio 
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mind  and  plant  'wrong  impressions  concerning  the  value  of  systems  or  schemes  of 
instruction. 

It  is  problematical  whether  any  European  country  will  seek  to  exhibit  more  than 
the  studies  of  its  great  schools  of  art,  and,  before  we  humble  oursdves  in  abasement  at 
the  glorious  spectacle,  let  us  remember  that  up  to  the  present  time  this  country  has 
had  no  opportunity  of  producing  works  of  a  similar  character.  If  Cologne  Cathedral 
or  Westminster  Abbey  were  to  be  placed  in  the  exhibition  ground,  it  would  not  be 
quite  a  fair  comparison  to  place  beside  them  a  wooden  New  England  meeting-house, 
though  our  architects  might  learn  much  from  the  abbey  and  the  cathedral.  The 
needs  which  produced  the  two  classes  of  edifices  were  as  different  as  the  structures 
themselves,  and  these  having  passed  away,  and  being  at  first  incomparable,  it  would 
he  folly  to  compare  the  buildings. 

HOW  TO   GROUP  THE  DRAWING  EXHIBITS. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  distinction  between  the  several  classes  of  work  likely  to  be 
displayed,  they  may  be  thus  grouped  in  three  grades : 

First  grade.  Exercises  of  pupils  in  schools  for  general  education  —  elementary 
drawing. 

Second  grade.  Exercises  of  pupils  in  special  or  technical  schools  of  art  or  science  — 
industrial  drawing. 

Third  grade.  Exercises  of  pupils  in  professional  schools  of  fine  art. 

To  illustrate  this  grading,  the  exhibition  of  the  class  exercises  of  the  Boston  day 
schools,  recently  held  in  Horticultural  Hall,  or  that  of  the  Newton  public  school, 
would  come  under  the  head  of  first  grade ;  the  works  displayed  from  the  free  indus- 
trial classes  for  adults,  and  of  the  Lowell  class  of  Design,  would  be  classed  as  of 
second  grade,  and  if  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  or  English  Royal  Academy  exhibited 
its  works,  they  would  be  of  the  third  grade. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  of  necessity  a  great  difference  between  the  character  of 
work  displayed  by  any  two  of  these  three  grades,  and  usually  as  much  variety  in  the 
ages  of  the  pupils  —  no  two  can  be  compared  together,  though  they  may  be  contrasted, 
but  it  will  be  found  of  the  utmost  value  if  work  in  each  grade,  from  every  country 
represented,  could  be  carefully  compared  and  comprehensively  reported  on  by  compe- 
tent judges.  The  opportunity  is  one  which  has  never  before  occurred  in  this  country 
and  will  not  occur  again  during  the  lives  of  those  among  us  who  are  men  now.  It 
has  never  been  properly  utilized  in  former  international  exhibitions,  and  in-  none  has 
it  been  of  so  much  importance  as  this.  At  present  this  country  ofiers  few,  if  any,  op- 
portunities for  the  attainment  in  the  highest  skill  in  constructive  industry,  and  the 
student  who  aspires  to  become  a  professional  artist  has  to  become  a  Enropean  exile. 
The  remedy  for  both  of  these  misfortunes,  for  they  are  nothing  less,  is  the  establishing, 
in  the  first  place,  of  a  sound  and  scholarlike  scheme  of  industrial  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  finally  the  development  of  technical 
schools,  academies,  and  museums  and  galleries  of  industrial  and  fine  art  masterpieces. 

The  duty  of  all  persons  who  are  interested  in  the  advancement  of  education  is  to 
cooperate  with  the  Centennial  managers,  and  show  what  they  are  trying  to  do, 
whether  they  attain  it  or  not.  No  one  person  or  no  one  State  monopolizes  wisdom 
ar«i  experience  in  any  branch  of  education  and  could  all  the  best  work  of  each ;  be 
gathered  together  in  one  plaoe  and  be  displayed  alongside  of  the  best  of  the  same 
grade  sent  by  every  European  eeuutry,  it  would  create  for  us  an  Industrial  Art 
University  which  would  inevitably  graduate  a  large  class  of  accomplished  students 
and  critics  during  the  Centennial  year. 

The  fact  that  we  do  not  consider  our  work  perfect  should  not  prevent  our  exhibit- 
ing our  aiips  and  Whatever  results  they  have  already  produced ;  for  it  will  be  impos- 
sible that  an  intelligent  person  can  examine  a  collection  of  even  imperfect  specimens 
without  learning  a  great  deal,  whereas  if  every  State,  city,  or  school  shonld  wait  for 
perfection  in  results  before  displaying  its  efforts  in  that  direction,  there  conld  never 
be  an  opportunity  of  learning  from  the  experience  of  others. 

Many  cities  and  States  are  ready  to  do  something  in  the  direction  of  industrial 
education  if  they  see  their  way  clear  to  attain  even  moderate  success,  but  some  have 
tried  only  to  fail  and  receive  discouragement,  and  are  now  in  a  condition  of  ex- 
pectancy waiting  for  others  to  solvev  the  difficulty,  and  when  the  way  becomes  mani- 
fest they  will  join  in  the  onward  movement. 

The  opportunity,  which  can  be  secured  if  all  cooperatfe  in  making  a  complete  repre- 
sentation of  the  educational  department,  will  be  of  the  highest  value  to  educators  in 
every  city,  town,  or  village.  It  may,  however,  become  necessary  that,  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity  of  arrangement,  many  cities  may  have  to  combine  in  one  common  exhibit, 
or  that  all  the  cities  in  a  State  be  classed  in  a  group,  each  showing  its  special  method. 

The  great  thing  to  secure  is  perfect  clearness  and  understanding  of  what  the  works 
exhibited  are,  as  well  as  whar,  grade  they  belong  to,  and  then  we  may  expect  a  defi- 
nite and  valuable  contribution  to  a  correct  public  opinion  on  this  subject.  (New 
England  Journal  of  Education,  July  10,  pp.  18  and  19.) 
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{h.)  NATIONAL  EXPOSITIONS,  SCHOOLS  FOB  THE  PEOPLE. 

tBy  Baron  von  Sohwarz-Senborn,  Austrian  minister  to  the  United  States,  and  director- 
general  Vienna  Exposition.] 

■*##*#»# 

I  think  the-  time  not  far  distant  when  every  child  in  Austria  will  not  only  be  com- 
pelled to  learn  reading  and  writing  in  the  primary  schools,  but  also,  at  the  same  time, 
drawing.    Thus  have  we  provided  for  the  youth,  but  what  must  be  done  for  those 

frown  children,  the  adults,  in  Austria,  who  have  learned  little  or  nothing  ?  They 
id  not  have  such  large  opportunities  of  schooling  as  their  children  now  enjoy.  A 
man  ^hirty  or  forty  years  of  age  cannot  go  to  school,  but  he  can  be  instructed  by  eye- 
sight or  object  teaching,  such  as  is  afforded  by  the  exhibitors  and  other  similar  means. 
One  of  those  means  I  first  referred  to  is  traveling.  What  is  travel?  Travel  is  edu- 
cation. You  learn  many  things  in  traveling  by  observation.  You  are  taught  in 
that  way.     Therefore  this  is  object  teaching. 

A  great  savant,  Professor  Ficrhow,  made  a  very  interesting  and  a  very  accurate  re- 
mark, which  applies  here.  He  said  that  "  nothing  which  comes  through  your  eyes 
into  your  head  ever  goes  out."  Aud  so  say  I.  The  impressions  which  we  obtain  by 
the  sense  of  sight  affect  the  brain  and  change  our  views  in  the  most  favorable  man- 
ner. This  was  the  meaning ;  and  the  man  who  has  traveled  a  great  deal  will  have 
his  intellectual  faculties  greatly  improved.  We  observed  in  Austria,  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  another  striking  effect  of  these  exhibitions.  They  improve  in  a 
remarkable  way  the  public  taste.  The  taste  in  former  times  in  Austria  was  a  bad  one. 
The  people  had  not  seen  examples  of  tasteful  and  beautiful  productions.  They  had, 
therefore,  no  artistic  judgment.  They  lad  no  museums  and  schools  for  applying  fine 
arts  to  industry,  for  improving  and  correcting  their  taste,  and  for  thus  giving  them 
the  right  ideas  of  the  beautiful.  The  eonsequence  was  that  in  their  buildings,  fur- 
niture, and  other  things  of  common  life  no  taste  was  shown.  But  now,  within  a 
few  years,  and  especially  since  the  Universal  Exposition  and  the  establishment  of 
museums  and  schools,  there  has  been  a  remarkable  improvement  in  this  respect.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  England.  Every  one  who  visited  England  on  the  occasion  of  the 
London  Exhibition  in  1851  will  remember  that,  although  the  English  manufactured 
articles  were  very  cheap,  useful,  and  of  the  best  quality,  yet  the  taste  displayed 
therein  was  awful.  And  now  the  English  have,  as  a  consequence  of  that  exhibition, 
immensely  improved  in  their  taste ;  and  in  the  Vienna  Exhibition  of  1873  we  saw  new 
evidence  of  this  fact.  Allow  me  to  say  that,  as  a  sincere  friend  should  speak  the 
truth  ;  and  that  as  a  sincere  friend  of  America,  who  has  the  greatest  sympathy  for 
its  people,  in  whose  country  I  have  learned  since  my  short  stay  of  six  months  a  great 
deal,  and  where  I  hope  to  learn  much  more,  it  is  my  duty  to  say  to  them,  in  all  truth 
and  candor,  that  their  public  taste  is  in  the  same  awful  condition  as  was  the  public 
taste  in  England  before  their  great  exhibition  of  1851. 

I  am  sure  that  the  public  taste  in  America  can  be  improved  to  as  great  a  de- 
gree within  as  short  a  time  after  the  exposition  of  1876  as  that  of  England  was  im- 
proved after  the  London  Exhibition  of  1851.  I  attach,  therefore,  immense  importance 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  as  the  means  of  refining  the  feelings  of  every  man, 
and  thereby  improving  the  public  taste.  And  I  think  this  most  desirable  result  will 
be  attained  among  other  valuable  ones  by  the  approaching  International  Exposition 
in  Philadelphia  in  1876.     (New  England  Journal  of  Education,  July  10, 1875.) 

(c.)  PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  RESPECTING  THE  PREPARATION  OF 

MATERIAL. 


SCHOLARS'  WORK. 

This  is  an  extremely  important  division  of  the  educational  exhibition,  though,  with 
the  exception  of  drawing,  it  is  not  showy  in  its  character. 

It  is  not  any  easy  task  to  arrange  a  satisfactory  scheme,  nor  will  it  be  easy  to  carry 
out  the  best  arranged  plan.  Much  must  be  left  to  the  taste,  judgment,  invention,  and 
fidelity  of  teachers.  Although  the  results  of  instruction  belong  to  mind,  yet  they  are 
in  a  great  degree  capable  of  ocular  representation,  and  all  written  examinations  are 
based  upon  that  presumption. 

And  upon  a  little  reflection  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  scope  of  this  division  is 
very  large.  It  comprises  every  exercise  and  performance  that  is  susceptible  of  a 
graphic  representation — all  the  work  of  the  pen  and  pencil,  and,  in  addition,  mechan- 
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ical  oonstraotionB  and  productions,  modelings  and  carvings,  whether  imitations  or 
original  designs.  It  is  essential  that  each  exhibit  should  he  just  what  it  purports  to 
he,  and  each  collection  of  papers  bound  up  together,  or  in  any  way  arranged  in  a  set, 
and  each  separate  individual  paper  or  production  should  carry  on  its  face  a  distinct 
indication  of  the  facts  as  to  its  execution  necessary  to  judge  of  its  merits  —  such  as 
the  grade  or  kind  of  institution  or  school,  the  class  in  the  institution  or  school,  first 
draught  or  copy,  time  allowed,  age  and  sex  of  pupils  doingthe  work,  selected  specimens 
or  work  of  entire  class,  general  examination  or  exercise  m  review,  or  a  regular  lesson 
with  usual  time  of  preparation,  date  of  performance,  copy  or  original  design,  in  draw- 
ing from  flat  or  round,  whether  done  with  reference  to  the  exhibition  or  taken  irom 
ordinary  routine  work  the  county  or  State,  with  the  town  or  city.  It  is  obvious  that 
productions  without  the  indication  of  the  essential  facts  as  to  their  execution  have 
little  or  no  value  for  purposes  of  comparison,  and  therefore  for  the  purposes  of  an  in- 
structive exhibition. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  attempt  an  exhaustive  enumeration  in  detail  of  all  descrip- 
tions of  scholars'  work  which  might  be  useful  for  exhibition.  The  limits  of  this  pro- 
gramme will  permit  only  the  most  essential  suggestions  and  directions. 

KINDERGARTEN    WORK    AND    THE    WORK    OF    PUPILS    IN    KINDERGARTEN    TRAINING- 
SCHOOLS. 

As  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  female  handiwork  in  school,  it  is  hoped  that  speci- 
mens of  both  plain  and  ornamental  will  be  contributed.  The  smaller  articles  may 
be  conveniently  arranged  for  exhibition  in  large  portfolios  with  card-board  leaves  ; 
larger  ones  may  be  placed  in  vertical  or  horizontal  show  cases.  If  girls  have  learned 
in  such  school  to  cut  aud  make  their  own  dresses,  samples  should  be  sent. 

Primary  sclsool  slates,  with  printing,  writing,  Arabic  and  Roman  figures,  drawing 
and  musical  notes,  done  by  classes  of  pupils,  put  up  like  drawers  in  a  rack  made  for 
the  purpose,  twelve  in  a  rack.  » 

Writing  books  completed,  attached  together  in  volumes,  of  all  grades.  Specimens 
of  writing  should  be  written  on  paper  of  the  size  and  shape  of  an  ordinary  vrriting- 
book  leaf,  unruled,  ruled  by  hand,  or  machine  ruled  to  the  purpose,  and  neatly  bound, 
the  work  of  a  school  or  class  in  a  volume ;  individual  specimens  on  larger  paper  of 
ornamental  penmanship,  for  portfolios  or  framed  for  wall  exhibition. 

Drawing  bookg,  completed,  attached  in  volumes ;  drawings  bound  in  volumes  and 
in  portfolios,  also  specimens  for  wall  exhibition  ;  portfolio  of  two  or  three  specimens, 
different  kinds,  free-hand,  geometrical,  &c.,  of  each  grade  of  a  public  school  course, 
from  the  lowest  primary  class  to  the  highest  in  the  secondary  or  high  school. 

The  drawing  from  industrial  classes,  schools  of  design,  technological  schools  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  schools  of  fine  arts  will  doubtless  constitute  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  useful  features  of  the  exhibition.  Contributions  illustrating  the  courses  in 
drawing  and  the  results  attained  in  each  institution  of  the  above  classes  are  desired. 
They  should  be  loose  in  portfolios,  from  which  selections  may  be  made  for  wall  dis- 
play on  an  extensive  scale. 

Models  of  bridges  and  other  engineering  projects  and  designs ;  models  of  building 
construction;  specimens  ofoarving  and  modeling  in  clay;  samples  of  the  productions 
of  machine  shops  connected  with  technical  schools;  apparatus  of  any  description 
made  by  students. 

Map  drawing  from  memory  and  from  copy,  with  and  without  printed  skeleton  paper, 
of  the  size  of  the  leaf  of  the  ordinary  quarto  school  atlas. 

Written  exercises,  comprising  English  compositions,  themes  and  translations  in  dif- 
ferent languages;  exercises  in  the  various  elementary  branches;  exercises  in  the 
higher  studies,  literary,  scientific,  aesthetic,  professional,  and  technological ;  specimens 
of  graduating  dissertations,  orations,  and  theses. 

Written  exercises  should,  as  a  rule,  especially  those  of  an  elementary  charactei-,  be 
of  the  regular  letter  sheet  size,  with  margin  for  binding,  unruled,  ruled  by  hand,  or 
machine  ruled.  They  should  be  neatly  and  plainly  bound  in  muslin  in  volumes  of 
moderate  thickness. 

It  is  suggested  that  exercises  prepared  especially  for  the  exhibition  be  commenced 
simultaneously  on  the  Ist  of  February,  1876.  (New  England  Journal  of  Education, 
July  10,  1875.) 

JOHN  EATON, 
J.  D.  PHILBEICK, 
ALONZO  ABERNETHY, 
J.  P.  WICKERSHAM. 

Committee. 
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The  accompanying  report  upon  the  exhibition  of  elementary  drawing 
at  the  Centennial  was  prepared  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  B.  Stetson,  the 
well  known  writer  upon  the  subject  of  technical  education,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  jury  on  education.*  Mr.  Stetson  was  at  first  desired  to 
make  a  report  upon  the  whole  subject  of  "technical  education,"  which, 
from  want  of  time  to  devote  to  it,  he  was  unable  to  undertake,  but  with 
the  approval  of  the  "jury"  confined  his  investigations  to  the  subject  of 
elementary  drawing,  as  being  "  the  most  essential  feature  pf  technical 
education,  whether  for  men  or  women."  The  jury  desired  an  exhaustive 
and  impartial  report  upon  the  foreign  and  native  exhibits. 

In  connection  with  this,  Mr.  Stetson  prepared  a  preliminary  treatise 
upon  the  subject  of  drawing,  as  illustrated  by  the  Exhibition.  This  por- 
tion of  his  report,  tracing,  as  it  does,  the  various  relations  of  drawing  to 
applied  industry,  is  of  permanent  value. 

The  plan  of  the  publication  of  official  reports  finally  adopted  by  the 
Centennial  authorities  is  far  more  limited  than  was  anticipated  when 
this  and  other  reiports  were  prepared. 

That  part  of  the  report  by  Mr.  Stetson  which  states  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  several  exhibits  of  elementary  drawing  shown  by  the  sev- 
eral communities  and  institutions,  critcising  or  commending  the  meth- 
ods of  instruction  adopted,  appeared  in  the  official  report  published  by 
the  Centennial  authorities. 

The  publication  of  this  entire  report,  as  prepared  by  Mr.  Stetson, 
has  been  urged  by  the  individual  members  of  the  jury,  and  by  other 
leading  educators.  Among  these  are  President  Andrew  D.  White,  of 
Cornell;  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  secretary  of  the  boar  a  of  judges;  President 

*  The  following  was  the  letter  of  authorization  given  to  Mr.  Stetson  to  facilitate 
the  preparation  of  his  report : 

rintemational  Exhibition,  1876.    United  States  Centennial  Commission.    Bureau  of  Awards,  Group 

'  xxvni.] 

Philadelphia,  July  31,  1876. 

Sie:  Permit  me  to  introduce  Charles  B.  Stetson,  Esq.,  who  has  been  requested  by 
the  judges  on  "Education  and  Science"  to  malie  special  investigation  for  them  in 
matters  pertaining  to  technical  instruction. 

Any  aid  which  you  can  give  him  in  your  exhibit  will  greatly  serve  the  object  of 
Group  XXVIII,  and  will  be  of  general  use. 

Mr.  Stetson  is  well  known  in  the  United  States  as  the  author  of  a  very  thoughtful 
work  on  technical  education. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  M.  GREGORY, 

Chairman. 
To  any  gmtleman  in  charge  of  any  exhibit  coming  under  the  inspection  of  Group  XXVIII. 
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J.  M.  Gregory,  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Miner, 
chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of  education.* 

If  those  paragraphs  of  his  report  in  which  Mr.  Stetson  criticises  and 
compares  the  drawing  exhibits  made  by  the  several  cities,  towns,  and 
institutions  in  the  United  States  were  not  elsewhere  published,  the  ad- 
visability of  its  insertion  here  might  be  questioned;  since  direct  criti- 
cism of  systems  or  institutions  has  not  been  customary  in  the  publica- 
tions of  this  Bureau. 

The  fact,  however,  that  this  portion  of  Mr.  Stetson's  report  is  else- 
where officially  published,  effectually  disposes  of  any  objection  to  its 
insertion  here ;  though,  were  it  otherwise,  the  plea  might  well  be  urged 
that  the  very  object  of  sending  any  exhibit  to  the  Centennial  was  to  in- 
vite criticism,  and  to  furnish  opportunity  for  comparison;  so  that  un- 
less intelligent  criticism  and  comparison  were  made  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  known  to  each  and  all  of  the  exhibitors,  the  sole  value  educationally, 
of  the  efforts  made  in  preparing  and  forwarding  the  exhibits,  would  be 
lost  to  those  who  had  thus  shown  that  they  desired  to  obtain  just  such 
returns  for  their  labor. 

One  great  purpose  of  ^uch  world's  fairs  is  to  afford  nations,  institu- 
tions, and  individuals,  an  opportunity  to  realize  their  own  deficiencies 
and  to  see  the  excellencies  of  others ;  and  educators  certainly  wdl  en 
deavor  to  be  first  to  take  cognizance  of,  and  correct,  any  deficiencies  so 
discovered  in  their  systems  and  methods. 

If  industrial  drawing  is  to  be  added  to  the  required  studies  in  public 
schools  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  its  uses,  its  limitations, 
and  the  best  methods  of  instruction  should  be  clearly  and  fully  compre- 
hended. After  a  careful  perusal  of  the  report  by  Mr.  Stetson  (than 
whom  the  writer  knew  no  one  more  competent  to  prepare  such  a  re- 
port), the  conclusion  was  reached  that  no  better  means  for  forming  an 
intelligent  judgment  upon  these  questions  was  available,  than  this  en- 
tire report  exactly  as  prepared,  and  an  earnest  request  was  made  to  Mr. 
Stetson,  by  the  author  and  compiler  of  this  special  report  on  art  educa- 
tion, for  permission  to  insert  his  report  upon  "  Elementary  Drawing  at 
the  Centennial,"  in  the  appendix  to  this  publication  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education. 

As  the  criticism  upon  the  work  shown  by  the  various  schools  at 
the  Centennial  was  already  published,  it  seemed  most  desirable  that 
the  principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  Stetson  in  the  introductory  part  of  his 
report,  and  in  accordance  with  which  the  separate  exhibits  were  judged, 
should  be  made  known  to  all  interested;  this  could  only  be  done  by 
the  publication  of  the  whole  report,  which  contains  the  citations  of  au- 
thorities from  various  writers  for  the  several  positions  assumed  as  fun- 
damental, and,  also,  all  the  illustrations  of  these  principles  taken  from 
examples  found  in  the  Exhibition  itself,  all  of  which  citations  and  exam- 
ples were,  of  necessity,  omitted  in  the  abstract  of  his  report  as  pub- 
lished by  the  Centennial  authorities. 

*  The  Fortieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Mstssa- 
chusetts,  puhllshed  January,  1877,  contains  the  following  reference  to  this  report . 
*  *  *  "For  an  analysis  of  the  enterprise  as  a  whole"  (that  is  of  the  drawing  ex- 
hibit at  the  Centennial  made  by  the  State),  "  and  a  statement  of  the  results  which 
our  honored  Commonwealth  has  thereby  achieved,  we  refer  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee having  the  exhibit  in  charge,  and  also  to  that  drawn  up  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Stetson 
on  behalf  of  the  judges  in  the  department  of  education  and  science  at  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition,  and  which,  when  published,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  widely  circu- 
lated in  our  State.  ' 
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[A  report  based  on  the  International  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  by  Charles  B. 

Stetson.*] 

The  International  Exhibition  illustrates  many  things,  but  more  than  any  other  one 
thing  it  illustrates  the  manifold  applications  of  drawing.  Natural  products  excepted,' 
nearly  all  else  shown  might,  with  much  propriety,  be  called  an  exhibition  of  drawing 
as  applied  in  art  and  industry.  The  Exhibition  buildings  themselves,  the  various 
machines,  the  locomotives,  the  ship,  bridge,  aqueduct  and  other  models ;  the  car- 
riages, guns,  pumps,  were  all  made  from  drawings,  and  could  scarcely  have  been  well 
made  without  them.  To  drawing  is  due  much  of  the  beauty  and  worth  of  the  pottery, 
bronzes,  carvings,  glassware,  jewelry,  shoes,  furniture,  cutlery.  The  varied  products 
of  the  loom  and  of  embroidery,  cloths,  carpets,  laces,  shawls,  tapestries,  owe  to  draw- 
ing a  great  part  of  all  that  renders  them  valuable.  There  is  exhibited  no  fine  paint- 
ing, no  fine  piece  of  statuary  from  the  hand  of  an  artist,  who  has  not  Ijeen  well  trained 
in  drawing. 

Architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  have  been  long  and  very  properly  denominated 
"  the  arts  of  drawing  ; "  t  and  with  one  or  another  of  these  arts  nearly  every  handi- 
craft might  be  rightly  grouped.  Such  classification  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  form, 
which  it  is  thebusinessof  drawing  to  represent,  is  one  of  the  most  essential  character- 
istics of  every  object,  whether  we  consider  its  body  or  its  decoration. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAWING  PROMOTED  BY  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  international  exhibitions  of  industry  have  con- 
tributed so  much  towards  the  development  of  instruction  in  drawing  the  world  over. 
The  first  of  these  exhibitions,  that  at  London  in  1851,  gave  to  such  development  a 
sudden,  powerful,  and  wide-reaching  impulse.  It  is  true  that  at  London  in  1651  there 
was  no  special  exhibit  showing  the  character  of  education  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Nevertheless,  this  intemation^  tournament  did  teach  the  world  a  great  lesson  in 
education.  Especially  did  it  do  this  by  maMng  known  the  merits  and  defects  of  the 
instruction  given  by  different  countries  in  drawing,  as  these  merits  and  defects  were 
exemplified  by  the  industriatl  and  art  products  that  were  exhibited. 

The  first  attempt  in  the  way  of  an  international  exhibit  of  education  was  made  at 
Paris  in  1855.  Since  then  education  has  formed  a  prominent  feature  of  all  interna- 
tional exhibitions.  Especially  has  drawing  been  made  conspicuous  because  of  its  in- 
timate connection  with  nearly  all  the  industrial  and  artistic  products  displayed. 

SPECIAl  INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAWING. 

Special  drawing  schools,  some  aiming  to  produce  artists,  others  art  workmen,  have 
long  existed  in  Europe.  For  example,  in  1767  letters  patent  were  issued  establishing 
the  "  Free  Eoyal  School  of  Drawing"  at  Paris,  the  object  being,  as  stated  in  the  let- 
ters patent,  to  promote  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  France.t    The  course  of 

*  My  Dear  Colonel  :  If  you  publish  it  will  be  necessary,  will  it  not,  to  add  a 
note  setting  forth  how  the  report  came  to  be  written  and  why  you  conclude  to  publish  ? 

STETSON. 
The  preceding  statements  were  written  in  accordance  with  the*  above  request. 

I.  E.  C. 

t  Mr.  Charles  Blanc,  formerly  director  of  the  Beaux-Arts,  Paris,  says  in  his  "  Gram- 
maire  des  Arts  du  Dessin  " :  "  Of  the  three  great  arts  (achitecture,  sculpture,  and  paint- 
ing) which  form  the  subject  of  this  book,  there  is  onlyone  to  which  color  is  necessary; 
but  drawing  is  so  essential  to  each  of  these  three  arts  that  we  very  properly  call  them 
the  arts  of  drawing." 
t  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  KiiLg's  letters  patent  establishing  the  school : 
"  The  perfection  to  which,  through  our  aia  and  protection,  the  different  guilds  of 
arts  and  manufactures  have  been  elevated  in  our  kingdom,  havingconvincedusmore 
and  more  that  the  industry  of  artists  and  of  these  different  guilds  forms  a  branch  of 
commerce  which  is  the  most  flourishing  and  the  most  advantageous  to  our  subjects, 
we  believe  we  ought  to  give  yet  more  attention  to  whatever  can  help  to  increase  their 
knowledge  and  their  talents." 
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instruction  adopted  at  the  outset  for  this  school  was  much  the  same,  in  its  main 
features,  as  that  which  is  to-day  considered  to  be  best  for  schools  designed,  as  that 
was,  to  produce  art  workmen.  Abundant  experience  has  since  demonstrated  the  great 
value  of  this  and  of  similar  schools  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  Under  the  stimulus 
of  iutornatioual  exhibitions  of  industry  these  schools  have  rapidly  multiplied  of  late, 
while  their  courses  of  study  have  become  more  comprehensive  and  thorough.  Thus 
England  alone  has  to-day  some  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  these  schools — their  num- 
ber steadily  increasing,  with  about  twenty-five  thousand  students.  The  same  pro- 
portion would  give  the  United  States  near  two  hundred.    But  who  can  name  even  one  T 

UNIVEKSAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAWING. 

But  European  Governments  have  not  stopped  with  these  special  schools,  nor  with 
their  night  drawing  classes,  Sunday  drawing  schools,  industrial  art  museums,  all  of 
which  have  been  found  to  contribute  so  much  to  national  prosperity.  While  Jjegin- 
ning  at  the  top  and  working  downwards  they  have  at  last  reached  the  conviction 
that  they  should  begin  at  the  bottom ;  that  all  should  be  taught  the  universal  ele- 
ments of  drawing  and  art.  So,  to-day  one  finds  that  drawing  is  a  compulsory  study 
in  nearly  all  the  people's  schools  of  Europe,  and  occupies  not  a  minor  but  a  conspic- 
uous place  in  the  curriculum.  The  indications  are  that  in  a  few  years  every  child  in 
Europe  that  learns  to  read  will  learn  to  draw,  doing  either  with  equal  facility. 

SPECIFIC  REASONS  FOR  ATTACHING  IMPORTANCE  TO  DRAWING. 

One  is  not  obliged  to  look  far  to  find  ample  reasons  to  justify  the  importance  which 
is  thus  attached  to  both  popular  and  professional  instruction  in  drawing. 

1.  Expedites  construction. — Drawing  expedites  construction  of  rivery  kind — of  build- 
ings, machinery,  ships,  locomotives,  Railroads,  fortifications.  Indeed,  many  most  es- 
sential things  could  not  be  made  at  all  without  the  assistance  of  drawing.  For  the 
greatest  economy  in  construction  there  must  be  not  only  draughtsmen  to  make  the 
original  drawings,  but  there  must  also  be  workmen  with,  at  least,  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  drawing  to  enable  them  to  work  from  drawings  without  constant  supervision. 
Hence,  if  regard  be  had  simply  for  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  practical  appli- 
cation, large  numbers  need  to  be  taught  the  elements  of  constructive  drawing.  Think 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  houses  and  other  buildings,  to  say  nothing  of  ships, 
locomotives,  bridges,  machinery  that  are  to  be  constructed  in  the  United  States  during 
the  next  thirty  years,  the  cost  of  whose  construction  will  be  greatly  reduced  if  draw- 
ing does  not  continue  to  remain,  as  it  is  now,  an  art  unknown  to  tide  workmen. 

2.  Develops  taste. — Drawing  develops  the  taste  for  the  beautiful.  That  the  manu- 
factured products  of  a  country  may  excel  in  taste,  there  must  be  artistic  designers. 
There  must  also  be  woskmen  with  sufficient  taste  to  execute  what  has  been  beauti- 
fully designed,  for  a  bungler  cannot  do  it.*  Then  back  of  designer  and  workman 
there  must  be  a  public  taste  sufficiently  cultivated  to  appreciate  what  is  really  chaste 
and  beautiful,  and  so  provide  a  market  for  such  products.  It  may  be  counted  as  a 
truism  that  in  no  country  will  the  quality  of  its  manufactures  rise  above  the  taste  of 
its  people.  It  may  also  be  counted  as  a  truism  that  no  country  can  export  its  manu- 
factures with  any  good  degree  of  success,  unless  they  exoell  in  beauty  of  design  and 
execution.  They  shoold  also  be  original  in  design,  as  no  country  cares  to  purchase 
from  another  just  what  itself  produces.  It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  to  steal  foreign 
patterns,  nor  to  employ  foreign  designers,  both  of  which  things  we  are  now  doing. 
And  so  it  becomes  essential  that  all  should  be  well  trained,  at  least  in  the  elements  of 
artistic  drawing,  and  that  this  common  instruction  should  be  supplemented  by  special 
instruction  for  the  training  of  industrial  designers  and  artistic  workmen.  It  may 
here  be  observed  that  it  does  not  necessarily  take  more  time  and  labor  to  make  an  ob- 
ject beautiful  than  to  make  it  homely ;  but  as  the  beautiful  object  always  commands 
the  highest  price  the  artistic  workman  is  better  rewarded  than  his  clumsy  competitor. 
To  develop  the  popular  taste  is  to  confer  a  special  blessing  upon  the  working  classes. 

3.  An  element  of  general  culture. — Drawing  affords  an  admirable  discipline  of  mind, 
eye,  and  hand,  a  discipline  in  large  part  not  obtainable  from  anything  else.  There- 
fore, as  a  factor  in  the  development  of  the  human  being,  as  an  element  of  general  cult- 
ure, the  study  of  drawing,  like  the  study  of  language  or  of  the  mathematics,  is  of 
universal  utility.    It  cannot  be  properly  said  of  any  one  that  he  is  symmetrically  edu. 

*Eichard  Redgrave,  late  inspector-general  for  art,  England,  says  in  his  "  Manual  of 
Design : "  "Our  greatest  difficulty  consists  even  less  in  the  want  of  designers  than  of 
skilled  art  workmen  to  carry  out  designs.  A  design  for  cotton  printing  may  be  spoiled 
by  the  '  putter-on,'  or  for  silk  by  him  who  prepares  it  for  the  loom.  Hie  sculptor  may 
design  a  statuette,  but  there  are  few  able  to  chase  the  bronze,  to  retouch  the  clay,  or 
to  unite  the  parts  when  they  come  forth  from  the  mould." 
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cated  if  ue  has  not  been  instructed  in  drawing.  For  six  ar  eight  centuries  drawing 
formed  a  part  of  liberal  education  in  Europe,  and  was  taught  jointly  with  Latin  lit- 
erature, mathematics,  and  philosophy.  It  was  not  until  the  thirteenth  century,  upon 
^the  rise  of  corporations,  guilds,  and  apprenticeship,  that  a  division  in  European  edu- 
cation took  place,  and  instruction  in  drawing  and  art  was  dropped  from  the  liberal 
curriculum.*  Then  technical  and  artistic  education  was  left  to  those  who  specially 
practiced  the  different  industrial  arts.  But  the  world  never  stands  still.  More  re- 
cent changes  in  the  social  condition,  notably  the  greater  demand  for  skilled  artisans, 
and  the  decay  of  apprenticeship  arising  from  the  subdivision  of  labor  in  each  indus- 
try, have  led  to  the  establishment  of  special  schools  for  giving  professional  instruction 
in  drawing  and  art,  better  instruction,  in  certain  respects,  because  less  dogmatic  and 
more  rational,  than  was  possible  under  the  old  apprenticeship  system,  even  in  its  best 
days.  Now,  too,  the  university  curriculum  begins  to  show  signs  of  a  change,  as  well 
in  this  country  as  in  Europe,  which  promises  to  restore  instTuction  in  drawing  and 
art  to  the  place  it  once  held  as  an  element  of  liberal  culture.  There  is,  indeed,  reason 
to  hope  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  the  college  graduate  will  no  longer  be  as 
ignorant  of  art  as  is  the  unhoused  savage.  Classic  art  will  take  its  place  by  the 
side  of  classic  literature.  Now,  general  culture,  whether  in  language,  mathematics, 
an.,  or  natural  science,  should  begin  in  the  people's  schools,  sometimes  called  the 
people's  universities,  which  they  ought  in  truth  to  be. 

4.  The  basis  of  technical  studies.  — Drawing  holds  the  chief  place  in  technical  educa- 
tion for  both  men  and  women.t  Hence  those  who  enter  the  advanced  technical 
schools  with  such  knowledge  of  elementary  drawing  as  the  common  schools  should 
give  to  all  find  the  time  required  for  their  technical  studies  greatly  abridged.  In 
Europe  candidates  for  admission  to  the  higher  technical  schools  are  obliged  to  pass  an 
examination  in  elementary  drawing.  The  same  thing  should  be  required  in  the  United 
States,  but  is  not  at  present  feasible,  because  both  public  and  private  schools  have 
hitherto  neglected  to  give  suitable  instruction  in  drawing.  It  may  be  added  that  much 
the  same  knowledge  of  elementary  drawing  is  nquired  by  him  who,  entering  the  col- 
lege or  university,  is  there  to  pursue  the  study  of  art  as  one  of  the  elements  of  gener^rl 
culture.  Art  and  the  arts  have  the  same  beginnings.  But  many  do  not  propose  to 
themselves  to  seek  advanced  technical  training,  or  the  liberal  culture  of  the  univer- 
sity, until  after  the  time  has  passed  when  the  elements  of  drawing  can  be  best  and 
most  profitably  learned.  Here  we  have,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  an- 
other and  no  inconsiderable  argument  in  favor  of  making  drawing  a  compulsory  study 
in  the  common  schools. 

*  In  his  sketch  of  the  character  of  art  instruction  in  France  at  different  periods,  M 
Louis  Conrajod  says :  "  In  a  word,  art  was  probably  taught  orally  and  with  the  aid 
of  books,  like  letters,  the  sciences,  religion,  jointly  with  them  in  the  same  school,  by 
the  same  means.  It  made  an  indivisible  partof  that  vast  collection  of  human  knowl- 
edge which  the  cloister  had  received  from  expiring  antiquity  as  in  a  storehouse,  and 
which  it  has  transmitted  so  singularly  increased  to  modern  times.  They  had  not  yet 
thought  to  isolate  anything.  Division  of  instruction  did  not  begin  to  manifest  itself  , 
until  the  thirteenth  century,  with  the  establishment  of  corporations." 

t  In  the  summary  of  an  inquiry  on  professional  education,  1865,  a  French  imperial 
commission  say:  "Among  all  the  branches  of  instruction  which  in  different  degrees, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  grade,  can  contribute  to  the  technical  education  of 
etther  sex,  drawing,  in  all  its  forms  and  applications,  has  been  almost  unanimously 
regarded  as  the  one  which  it  is  most  important  -to  make  common." 

The  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  J.  D.  Runkle,  says: 
"  We  are  now  obliged  to  teach  the  elements  of  drawing  during  the  lirst  year  of  the 
course,  a  work  which  should  be  done  in  the  preparatory  schools,  and  which  we  shall 
require  for  admission  just  as  soon  as  instruction  in  drawing  becomes  sufficiently  gen- 
eral in  these  schools.  I  am  satisiied  that  a  knowledge  of  forms,  which  is  an  important 
element  in  all  industrial  education,  can  only  be  learned  by  the  study  of  drawing, 
which  should  be  taught  in  all  our  public  schools  with  competent  teachers;  the  time 
required  to  lay  the  proper  foundation  for  future  special  applications  need  not  be  dis- 
proportionate to  that  devoted  to  other  studies." 

The  professor  of  civil  engineering  in  Bowdoin  College,  George  L.  Vose  ( whose  works 
are  regarded  as  the  best  American  authority  on  railway  construction),  says:  "  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  such  a  course  in  free-hand  and  instrumental  drawing  as 
might  be  well  and  thoroughly  taught  in  the  common  schools,  without  in  the  least  con- 
suming the  time  needed  for  other  studies,  would  save  a  year  in  the  department  of 
drawing  in  any  of  our  technical  or  engineering  courses;  and  this  isnotsimply  a  mat- 
ter of  opinion  with  me,  but  I  know  it  from  an  actual  comparison  in  my  classes,  for  the 
past  five  years,  of  students  who  had  received  such  a  preliminary  training  with  those 
who  had  not.  I  may  say  further  that  I  regard  the  free-hand  drill  in  common  schools 
as  more  important  than  a  drill  in  instrumental  work,  as  the  former  trains  both  eye 
and  hand,  while  the  latter  trains  the  hand  only." 
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DRAWING  A  SUITABLE   STUDY  FOR  ALL. 

For  the  reasons  enumerated  drawing  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  study  whose 
elements  should  be  taught  to  all,  while  for  those  who  desire  it  advanced  instruction 
should  be  provided  for  professional  purposes  and  liberal  cnltnre.  The  means  to  be' 
employed  to  this  end  are  the  people's  schools,  evening  drawing  classes  for  workmen, 
technical  schools  and  schools  of  fine  art,  the  university,  lectures,  books,  museums,  and 
exhibitions  of  art  and  industry.  That  the  instruction  imparted  by  these  agencies 
may  produce  the  beneficent  results  desired,  it  must,  of  course,  be  rational  and  equal 
to  the  end  sought. 

PREPAKATION  OF  THIS  REPORT. 

As  requested  by  the  jury  on  education,  I  have  carefully  examined  the  Exhibition  to 
ascertain  what  it  teaches  about  drawing.  I  have  studied  the  work  done  by  pupils, 
school  material,  courses  of  study,  and  other  ofdcial  documents,  and  the  industrial  and 
art  products  displayed.  From  these  I  have  endeavored  to  learn  what,  as  settled  by 
experience  and  reason,  should  be  taught  and  how  taught,  especially  in  the  earlier 
stages  before  the  learner  comes  to  the  professional  application  of  drawing  in  art  or 
industry. 

THE  DRAWING  EXHIBITS. 

Foreign  countries  do  not  exhibit  much  work  done  by  pupils,  and  so  It  is  impossible 
to  determine  the  comparative  merit  of  the  results  generally  attained  in  the  schools. 
However,  the  limited  amount  of  work  shown  by  England,  France,  The  Netherlands, 
Russia,  Sweden,  and  other  European  countries,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
exhibits  of  mat  erial  used  in  the  schools,  and  with  the  displays  of  educational  publish- 
ing houses,  is  quite  sufficient  to  give  a  clear  id^a  of  the  leading  features  which  char- 
acterize drawing  instruction  in  Europe.  Then  the  industrial  and  art  products  ex- 
hibited furnish  a  commentary  upon  the  schools,  from  which  one  can  hardly  fail  to 
derive  educational  enlightenment.      ^ 

Different  parts  of  the  United  States,  notably  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and  Indiana, 
make  considerable  exhibits  of  actual  work  done  by  pupils  in  drawing.  Very  few 
cities  and  schools,  however,  present  courses  of  study  sufficiently  broad  and  systematic 
to  show  that  the  subject  has  been  fully  grasped  and  the  resolution  formed  to  do  thor- 
ough work.  This  results  from  the  fact  that  drawing  has  so  recently  received  among 
us  thoughtful  and  earnest  consideration.  So  far  as  the  industrial  and  art  products 
exhibited  by  the  United  States  serve  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  good  instruction  in 
drawing,  they  illustrate,  in  the  main,  the  effects  of  good  foreign  instruction;  for  it  is 
in  Europe  that  most  of  our  artists  and  designers  and  many  of  our  mechanical  draughts- 
men have  been  trained. 

LACK  OF  UNIFORMITY  IN  AMERICAN  INSTRUCTION. 

One  may  learn  from  the  Exhibition  that  both  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States 
instruction  in  drawing  is  not  everywhere  and  in  all  respects  equally  commendable. 
Like  the  industrial  and  art  products,  the  instruction  in  drawing  shows  atrocities  from 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  But  it  must  be  said  that  in  this  country,  as  compared  with 
Europe,  drawing  instruction  shows  less  conformity  to  a  recognized  standard  and  a 
vastly  greater  number  of  atrocious  things.  So  many  vagaries  are  manifested  in  the 
treatmentof  no  other  study.  Arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  for  example,  are  taught, 
so  far  as  relates  to  their  main  features,  in  much  the  same  way  everywhere.  Equally 
good  results  are  not  everywhere  obtained,  it  is  true,  owing  to  difference  in  the  quality 
of  teachers,  to  difference  in  length  of  school,  and  to  other  causes.  Yet  the  instruction 
covers  about  the  same  ground  everywhere,  and  conforms  to  the  same  general  methods. 
Not  so  with  drawing,  of  whose  real  character  and  scope  most  of  our  teachers  and 
school  officials  know  little  or  nothing.  Thus,  ignorant  of  drawing  themselves,  many 
of  them  naturally  fall  into  one  of  two  errors.  They  conclude  that  the  subject  is  not 
understood  by  anybody,  and,  therefore,  that  right  instruction  is  yet  to  be  settled  by 
experiment ;  or  they  accept  the  word  of  the  first  person  who  claims  to  know  all  about 
the  matter,  and  follow  his  lead.  Hence,  such  countenance  is  given  to  novelty  and 
pretence  in  the  case  of  drawing  as  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  in  the  case  of 
arithmetic  or  geography.  Hence  the  variety  degenerating  so  often  to  mere  vagary, 
which  is  seen  in  the  pupils'  drawings  from  American  schools. 

UNIFORMITY  IN  EUROPEAN  INSTRUCTION. 

On  the  other  hand,  drawing  instruction  throughout  Europe  shows,  upon  the  whole, 
remarkable  conformity  to  a  single  rational  standard.* 

*  Professor  Langl  says  in  his  official  report  to  the  Austrian  Government  on  the  art 
education  display  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  1873 :  "The  world,  so  far  as  it  is  con- 
cerned in  drawing,  is  probably  unanimous  in  the  conviction  that  instruction,  in  its 
first  stages,  must  begin  with  geometrical  forms,  and  that  ornament  must  be  practiced, 
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.  This  conformity  can  be  easily  accounted  for.  Drawing  has  been  taught  there  for 
centuries,  and  so  ie  not  a  novelty  as  with  us ;  the  results  of  good,  bad,  indifferent 
instruction  are  known.  Of  later  years,  too,  the  various  governments  have  made  ex- 
traordinary efforts  to  promote  such  instruction  in  drawing  as  would  approve  itself 
by  its  practical  fruits.  And,  meanwhile,  drawing  has  been  subjected  to  severe  peda- 
gogical treatment,  both  in  the  light  of  experience  and  in  the  light  of  sound  philo- 
sophical principles.  The  conclusions  thus  reached  could  but  commend  themselves 
to  common  sense  everywhere,  and  lead  to  uniformity  in  act.  France,  in  particular, 
has  contributed  experience,  since  drawing  has  scarcely  ceased  to  be  zealously  cul- 
tivated upon  her  soil  during  the  last  thousand  years;  but  Germany  and >Englant| 
have  contributed  most  towards  the  philosophy  of  esthetics.  M.  Charles  Blanc,  for- 
merly director  of  the  Beaux-Arts,  Paris,  says  in  his  Grammaire  des  Arts  du  Dessin : 
"  Strange  thing!  France,  thoijgh  she  counts  at  this  moment  in  her  bcjeom  the  most 
skillful  artists  of  the  world,  is,  in  that  which  relates  to  the  philosophy  of  art,  one  of 
the  most  backward  nations  of  Europe ;  she,  so  renowned  hitherto  for  the  fineness  of 
her  judgment  and  for  the  sovereignty  of  her  taste."  France,  acknowledging  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  aesthetic  principles  more  fully  elucidated  by  her  neighbors  than  by 
herself,  is  now  shaping  her  practice  to  conform  to  these  principles,  though  at  the 
sacrifice  of  certain  things  which  have  the  sanction  of  tradition  and  of  distinguished 
patronage.  She  accepts  the  fact  that  no  instruction  can  be  sound  in  practice  which 
is  not  first  sound  in  theory,  however  novel  and  sticking  the  results.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  neighbors  of  hers,  whose  theory  has  hitherto  outrun  their  practice,  are 
availing  themselves  of  the  lessons  taught  by  her  experience.  And  counti  ies  like 
Russia,  that  have  excelled  in  neither  theory  nor  practice,  are  adopting  both  from 
their  rivals.  Hence  the  remarkable  harmony,  already  referred  to,  which  pervades 
the  instruction  in  drawing  throughout  Europe,  especially  where  the  instruction  is 
under  Government  control  and  not  left  to  the  whims  of  uninformed,  capricious 
teachers. 

THE   GEITBRAIi  PRINCIPLES  WHICH  UNDERLIE  ALL  GOOD    INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAWING* 

The  general  principles  having  the  approval  of  the  safest  authorities  and  widest 
experience,  to  which  principles  all  instruction  in  elementary  drawing  should  conform, 
are,  unless  I  greatly  misapprehend,  as  I  will  now  state  them : 

1.  Should  conform  to  general  pedagogical  principles. — Drawing  should  be  treated  as  all 
other  studies  are  treated,  t  The  instruction  should  conform  to  those  pedagogical 
principles  which  are  recognized  as  universally  sound.  It  should  proceed  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex.  Scorn,  the  regular  to  the  irregular.  The  succession  of  the  steps 
should  be  according  to  a  natural  and  logically  systematic  order.  In  a  word,  all  should 
be  rational,  nothing  dogmatic,  and  the  superior  emphasis  should  ever  be  laid  upon 
knowledge,  not  upon  mere  dexterity  in  the  handling  of  the  penoil.t  Those  teachers 
who  treat  drawing  thus,  claiming  for  it  no  special  favors,  always  obtain  the  best 
results. 

2.  Geometry  as  the  basis. — Geometry  should  be  taken  as  the  foundation  of  all  instruc- 

to  a  certain  degree,  before  figure  drawing  can  be  taken  up.  Differences  of  opinion 
have  reference  to  the  method  only ;  i.e.,  how  shall  the  several  parts  be  taught  ?  What 
shall  be  their  proportion,  and  what  models  shall  be  employed  ?  " 

M.  Buisson,  a  French  delegate  to  Vienna,  also  French  educational  commissioner  to 
Philadelphia,  notes  in  his  official  report  on  elementary  instruction  in  drawing  at 
Vienna  the  same  harmony  of  views.  He  says :  "  Without  enumerating  the  countries 
and  the  establishments  where  we  could  find  altogether  the  same  tendencies  in  draw- 
ing instruction,  let  us  pass  from  the  countries  of  the  Germanic  tongue  to  those  of  the 
French,  and  we  shall  observe  between  them  a  harmony  of  pedagogical  views  the 
more  striking  as  it  bursts  across  the  greatest  diversities  in  habits,  in  processes,  in  aes- 
thetic education." 

tSays  Professor  Langl,  in  his  official  report  to  the  Austrian  Government  on  the 
Vienna  Exhibition,  speaking  of  the  Austrian  schools :  "  It  was  noticeable  that  those 
schools  took  the  lead,  and  shone  as  models  before  all  others  which  have  the  advan- 
tage of  superior  teachers,  who  perceive  drawing  to  be  an  integral  part  of  general 
education." 

t  John  Burnet,  a  leading  authority  among  artists,  says,  in  his  treatise  on  painting : 
"Drawing much  improves  as  little  as  reading  much,  unless  we  contemplate  and  un- 
derstand. Those  who  have  acquired  a  readiness  of  hand  without  correctness  of  study 
have  but  the  shadow  instead  of  the  substance." 

Speaking  of  the  same  matter,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says :  "After  much  time  spent  in 
these  frivolous  pursuits  the  difficulty  will  be  to  retreat,  but  it  will  be  then  too  late, 
and  there  is  scarce  an  instance  of  return  to  scrupulous  labor  after  the  mind  has  been 
debauched  and  deceived  by  this  fallacy." 
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tion  in  drawing,  wliether  for  artistic  or  indnstrial  purposes.*  By  this  it  is  not  meant 
that  the  learner  must  be  trained  in  demonstration  after  the  manner  of  Euclid.  One 
may  make  the  drawings  for  a  trefoil  Gothic  window  without  first  learning,  by  demon- 
stration, the  mathematical  properties  of  the  equilateral  triangle  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  the  drawings  for  the  window.  Attention  should  first  be  given  to  the 
forms  of  geometry ;  next  to  its  facts  and  their  applications  ;  lastly,  its  reasons,  when 
the  learner  is  old  enough  to  deal  with  them,  should  receive  consideration.  The  learner 
is  not  by  any  means  to  be  kept  long  busied  with  geometry  in  the  abstract,  but  rather 
he  is  to  derive  from  it  his  first  exercises  in  drawing,  because  none  others  so  simple 
are  elsewhere  to  be  had ;  and  he  is  to  be  taught  how  to  use  it  as  a  test  of  the  accur- 
acy of  his  work  in  all  kinds  of  drawing.  That  is,  geometry  must  be  treated  as  an 
instrument,  not  as  an  end.  That  all  instruction  in  drawing  should  take  geometry,  as 
indicated,  foa  its  beginning  and  basis,  may  be  regarded  as  settled  beyond  any  reason- 
able question.  Any  other  beginning  is  bad,  and  a  bad  beginning  in  drawing  is,  per- 
haps, worse  than  a  bad  beginning  in  any  other  study; 

3.  Draining  should  iegin  with  two  dimensions. — But  there  is  plane  geometry  with  its 
two  dimensions,  and  solid  geometry  with  its  three  demensions.  With  which  begin  f 
In  Euclid  the  former  is  treated  before  the  latter,  because  the  former  is  the  simpler 
and  logically  leads  to  the  latter.  The  same  course  should  be  followed  in  drawing, 
and  for  similar  reasons,  whatever  the  ultimate  object  in  view.  When  only  two  dimen- 
sions are  represented  all  the  difficulties  of  perspective,  of  light  and  shade,  of  ortho- 
graphic delineation  are  excluded,  because  such  difficulties  pertain  alone  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  solidity ;  nor  is  the  imagination  called  upon  to  ''  realize  form  in  space." 
It  is  especially  needful  to  lay  stress  upon  drawing  two  dimensions,  if  the  ultimate 
object  is  industrial,  since  Industrial  design  cannot  get  on  without  it,  nor  decorative 
art,  nor  any  kind  of  building  construction.  If  the  ultimate  object  is  purely  artistic, 
less  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  drawing  of  two  dimensions  only ;  but  it  must  not 
be  treated  as  a  matter  of  little  consequence  even  then. 

4.  Pictorial  repreaeniation  of  the  three  dimensions. — When  the  learner  comes  to  the 
pictorial  representation  of  the  forms  of  solid  geometry,  he  should  be  confined  at  first 
to  the  representation  of  the  literal  form  in  true  prospective  outline,  and  should  take 
the  circular  solids  before  the  plane  sided,  since  the  perspective  difficulties  of  the 
former  are  less  than  those  of  the  latter.  After  the  literal  form  has  been  mastered 
light  and  shade  can  be  properly  undertaken,  and  not  before.  What  is  here  said 
refers  especially  to  drawing  from  the  solid  itself,  which  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  pictorial  representation  of  solidity  by  the  aid  of  linear  perspective,  which 
is  chiefly  employed  by  architects  and  other  draughtsmen  to  deUneate  objects  not 
already  existing,  but  to  be  made ;  and  sometimes  by  painters,  as  when  they  desire  to 
put  architectral  effects  into  their  pictures,  especially  if  the  pictures  are  compositions. 
Since  linear  or  instrumentral  perspective  really  concerns  itself  only  about  straight 
lines,  he  who  would  learn  to  represent  solidity  by  this  means  must  not  only  begin 
with  plane  sided  figures,  but  must  employ  them  as  an  aid  in  representing  circular 
figures;  but  to  proceed  thus  when  one  draws  with  the  free  hand  solids  that  are 
actually  before  the  eyes  is  to  make  a  serious  blunder.  The  blunder,  however,  is  often 
made,  because  a  clear  distinction  is  not  kept  between  the  two  modes  of  representing 
solidity  with  pictorial  effects. 

5.  Orihogroiphic  representation  of  the  three  dimensions — For  the  purposes  of  mechanical 
drawing  the  geometrical  solids  must  be  orthographically  represented,  not  only  as 
wholes ;  they  must  be  represented  in  sections,  as  revolved,  and  as  penetrating  one 
another ;  and  the  development  of  their  surfaces  must  be  delineated.  All  this  makes 
a  large  demand  upon  the  imagination.  Yet,  when  suitable  means  are  employed, 
children  10  or  12  years  of  age  are  readily  taught  this  mode  of  representing  the  geomet- 
rical solids.  There  are  needed,  besides  painted  copies,  the  actual  solids,  in  sections, 
etc.,  to  be  drawn,  and  tangible  illustrations  of  the  planes  of  delineation.  By  the  aid 
of  these  the  imagination  soon  learns  to  do  its  work  of  "  realizing  form  in  space." 
As  a  mental  discipline  for  the  young  this  kind  of  drawing  must  be  regarded  as  ex- 
ceedingly valuable,  while  a  thorough  course  in  it  is  indispensable  for  one  desirous  of 
becoming  a  creditable  mechanical  draughtsmaji.  In  the  case  of  those  workmen,  how- 
ever, who-  attend  evening  drawing  schools,  less  attention  should  be  paid  to  it,  since  ' 
they  have  but  limited  time  and  are  usually  anxious  to  learn  something  each  can 
at  once  put  to  practical  use  in  his  particular  business. 

6.  Drawing  conventional  forms. — After  geometrical  forms  logically  follows  the  draw- 
ing of  conventional  ornament  and  artificial  objects.    These  bearing  a  close  general 

*  At  the  artistic  congress  held  at  Brussels  in  1868,  M.  Hendricks,  describing  his 
method  of  teaching  drawing,  a  method  so  popular  in  Europe,  said:  "  According  to 
my  idea,  all  elementary  drawing  should  take,  as  its  foundation,  geometry,  and  makx 
the  elements  of  this  science  subservient  to  the  analysis  of  artistic  forms  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  are  not  an  inanimate  instrument  only,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  means 
by  which  the  pupil  can  himself  control  and  appreciate  his  work.  Every  method 
should  be  rational,  positive,  and  not  leave  room  for  doubt  in  the  pupil's  mind." 
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rese^nblance  to  geometrical  forms,  plane  and  solid  Stand  next  to  them  in  regularity 
and  simplicity  of  outline.  But  how  should  they  be  treated  1  Ornament  is  either  flat 
or  in  relief.  If  it  is  flat,  also  conventional,  and  treated  without  pictorial  effects, 
then  it  involves  the  drawing  of  but  two  dimensions,  and  logically  follows  the  draw- 
ing of  plane  geometrical  forms.  If  it  is  in  relief,  therefore  possessing  solidity,  then 
it  can  be  perspeotively  drawn  in  light  and  shade.  The  artificial  objects  mentioned 
can,  of  course,  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  relief  ornament.  This  is  a  logical  step 
forward  in  pictorial  representation  of  objects  actually  before  the  eyes. 

But  it  is  proper  here  to  observe  that  pictorial  drawing  is,  comparatively,  seldom 
employed  for  industrial  purposes,  hardly  ever  outside  of  strictly  imitative  decoration. 
Industry  usually  calls  for  representations  of  objects  to  ie  made,  not  of  objects  already 
exiating.  Therefore  the  drawing,  if  anything  more  than  mere  suggestive  sketches, 
must  be  rigidly  precise,  and  pictorial  drawings  are  never  that.  To  obtain  this  pre- 
cision the  main  reliance  must  be  placed  upon  drawings  that  represent  at  a  time  only 
two  dimensions  of  a  solid.  Add  half  tint  for  the  representation  of  relief.  Hence  it 
comes  that  nearly  all  the  principles  of  industrial  design,  as  employed  in  designing  the 
forms  of  objects  or  their  decoration,  must  be  taught  in  connection  with  the  drawing 
of  two  dimensions.  Very  justly  is  great  emphasis  laid  upon  this  kind  of  drawing  for 
the  learning  of  which  flat  copies  are  so  essential. 

7.  Drawing  from  nature. — After  the  drawing,  1,  of  geometrical,  3,  of  conventional 
forms,  logically  comes  the  drawing  of  natural  objects,  whose  regular  general  forms 
and  symmetrical  general  arrangement  of  parts  are  obscured  by  numberless  irregulari- 
ties of  detail.  If  the  instruction  has  taken  the  course  here  indicated,  the  learner 
finds  himself  prepared,  when  he  comes  to  them,  to  grapple  with  the  peculiar  difficul- 
ties incident  to  drawing  from  nature.  Due  practice  with  simple  fundamental  forms 
has  given  him  dexterity  in  handling  the  pencil  and  crayon;  has  given  him  quickness 
and  certainty  of  eye  in  judging  of  proportion  ;  has  given  him  knowledge  of  breadth, 
of  repose,  of  beauty  of  line,  and  of  the  ordinary  effects  of  light  and  shade;  has  given 
him  an  understanding  of  the  laws  of  organic  growth  and  arrangement,  especially  as 
illustrated  in  the  vegetable  world,  from  which  so  many  of  the  principles  of  decorative 
art  are  derived ;  and  has  also  given  the  invaluable  mental  habit  of  looking  at  ob- 
jects in  the  mass  *  instead  of  the  vicious  habit  of  concentrating  the  attention  upon 
details,  which  one  is  apt  to  acquire  when  he  is  put  to  drawing  from  natural  objects  at 
the  outset,  or  from  printed  pictorial  representations  of  such  objects. 

Indeed,  he  who  has  been  first  duly  trained  in  the  severe  school  of  geometrical  and 
conventional  forms  makes  wonderful  progress  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  nature,  in 
comparison  with  him  who  takes  nature  for  his  starting  point.t  He  finds  that  the 
familiar  forms  of  geometry  and  the  familiar  symmetrical  features  of  conventional  orna- 
ment pervade  all  nature,  and  that  they,  in  spi  te  of  the  irregular  details  which  first  strike 
the  attention,  constitute  the  solid  foimdation  upon  which  nature  builds.  Recognition 
of  these  features  gives  him  at  once  a  breadth  of  vie  w,  in  rendering  nature,  which  keeps 
him  from  wasting  time  on  microscopic  and  unimportant  particulars.  It  also  gives  him 
the  freedom  of  sure  law,  which  is  the  only  freedom  of  any  worth,  in  the  rendering  of  all 
irregular  characteristics.  And  so  it  comes  that  one  cannot  best  learn  to  represent  nature 
hy  beginliing  vrith  nature  and  always  drawing  from  nature.  Indeed,  with  exclusive  prac- 
tice of'  this  kind  one  cannot  become  a  master  in  the  rendering  of  natural  forms. 

They  who  think  otherwise  forget  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  nature  which  does  not 
appear  on  the  surface,  and  which  can  be  best  learned  independently  of  the  surface.^ 

*  Says  Prof.  William  R.  Wate :  "This  attitude  of  mind  and  the  method  of  work  to 
which  it  gives  shape,  and  which  in  turn  tends  to  render  it  habitual,  is  obviously  con- 
ducive to  the  development  of  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  the  draughtsman.  To  learn 
to  see  things  as  they  really  are,  not  in  their  accidents  and  their  details,  but  in  their 
essentials,  and  even  in  temporary  and  accidental  effects  to  seize  the  essential  element 
of  the  effect,  is  just  what  the  artist  of  every  kind  most  needs  to  learn.  It  is  this  dis- 
criminating perception  that  distinguishes  the  real  artist,  not  a  mechanical  facility  of 
hand  or  a  mechanical  accuracy  of  the  eye." 

+  Burnet,  Bachelier,  DUrer,  Da  Vinci,  and  others  distinguished  in  art  have  expressed 
this  view  in  their  writings.  So  have  those  who,  like  Hegel,  have  dealt  with  art  as  a 
philosophical  question.  The  conclusions  of  pedagogics  accord  vrith  this  view.  There 
appears  to  be  but  one  mind  about  the  matter  among  persons  qualified  to  judge. 

{  Mr.  Redgrave,  late  inspector-general  for  art  instruction  in  England,  says  in  his 
Manual  of  Design,  when  speaking  of  naturalistic  and  conventional  ornaments :  "Prom 
what  has  been  said,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  law  of  syinmetrical  arrangement  is 
not  only  in  accordance  with  a  deeper  insight  into  nature's-  working,  but,  moreover, 
lends  itself  to  the  absolute  necessities  of  many  manufactures,  espeoialiy  in  this  age  of 
machinery,  and  proves  the  best  means  for  the  display  of  form  and  color  in  all.  The 
naturalistic  view,  on  the  other  hand,  is  jiot  only  difficult  of  execution  in  many  manu- 
factures and  fabrics,  but  .is  a  mere  surface  view  of  nature,  only  concerning  itself  with 
what  is  open  to  every  one,  and  neglecting  those  hidden  truths  which  lie  at  the  root  of 
the  whole  subject." 
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They  make  much  the  same  mistake  as  do  those  who  imagine  that  one  is  learning  in- 
dustrial drawing  when  engaged  in  the  pictorial  delineation  of  wheels,  carts,  barrels, 
steam-boilers,  tables,  and  other  industrial  objects,  no  thonght  whatever  being  given 
to  the  principles  and  methods  which  are  aetualli)  employed  in  constructive  drawing 
and  industrial  design.    Surface  is  often  mistaken  for  substance.  i 

8.  The  hvman  figure. — The  drawing  of  the  figure  must  be  regarded  as  the  culmina- 
tion of  all  drawing,  since  it  introduces  the  most  subtle  lines  and  proportions,  but  espe- 
cially spirit.  If  the  learner  should  not  begin  with  vegetable  forms,  still  less  should 
he  begin  by  drawing  the  figure.  Especially  should  he  refrain  from  such  a  beginning 
if  he  has  an  industrial  object  in  view,  yet  the  drawing  of  the  figure  in  a  rational  way 
should  find  a  place  in  popular  elementary  instruction,  both  because  of  the  general 
culture  it  affords,  and  because  the  figure  is  largely  employed  for  decorative  purposes 
in  a  great  variety  of  industries.  The  instruction  should,  of  course,  proceed  by  logical 
steps  from  proportion,  altitude,  skeleton,  and  massing  of  flesh,  to  the  skeleton  fully 
clothed,  with  just  accentuation  of  parts,  beauty  of  line,  and  expression  of  spirit.  It 
should  proceed  from  the  inner  to  the  outer,  taking  one  thing  at  a  time,  the  general 
before  the  particular,  the  simple  before  the  complex  and  subtle,  and  the  fixed,  like 
the  flat  copy  and  cast,  before  variable  life. 

In  no  other  variety  of  drawing  does  success  depend  more  upon  sound  pedagogical 
treatment. 

TWO  METHODS  OF  DRAWING  THIS  HUMAN  FIGURE  DESCRIBED. 

There  are  two  modes  of  treating  the  figure  in  drawing.  The  one  mode  gives  all  the 
effects  of  chiaro-oscuro,  that  is,  perspective  (not  a  good  term),  light  and  shade,  fore- 
ground and  background.  This  is  the  pictorial  and  usual  mode  of  treatingthe  human 
figure.  The  other  mode  ^ives  only  the  leading  lines ;  there  is  not  only  no  light  and 
shade,  but  no  allowance  tor  perspective,  no  foreground,  no  backgrouna.  A  group  of 
figures  is  treated  as  though  each  was  equally  distant  from  the  spectator.  The  first 
mode  is,  even  for  one  who  is  an  expert,  slow  and  laborious ;  to  apply  it  successfully 
in  manufactures  is  exceedingly  difficult.  The  second  mode  requires  but  little  time 
for  drawing  the  figures,  though  one  must  be  skillful  if  he  would  draw  them  with  suc- 
cess.    This  mode  of  treating  the  figure  is  well  adapted  to  a  variety  of  manufactures. 

FRENCH  GObEON  TAPESTRY. 

To  illustrate  the  two  modes.  In  the  art  exhibit  of  France,  Memorial  Hall,  is  a 
Gobelin  tapestry  which  represents  Penelope  weaving.  As  the  story  is  told  by  Homer, 
a  large  number  of  suitors  sought  Penelope  in  marriage,  but  she,  faithful  to  her  hus- 
band, king  Ulysses,  who  had  been  gone  many  years  to  the  Trojan  war,  put  them  off 
with  the  assurance  that  she  would  marry  one  of  them  as  soon  as  she  had  finished  the 
web  she  was  weaving.  But  what  she  wove  by  day  she  secretly  unraveled  at  night ; 
and  thus  the  suitors  who  had  meantime  taken  possession  of  the  palace  of  Ulysses, 
found  the  act  of  choosing  postponed  from  day  to  day.  The  tapestry  not  only  gives  a 
beautiful  picture,  with  color  added  to  the  drawing,  of  Penelope  at  the  loom,  but  re- 
calls the  whole  of  this  charming  story  of  ancient  conjugal  fidelity.  This  is  a  sample 
of  the  first  method  of  treating  the  figure. 

DANISH  TERRA  COTTA  VASES. 

A  sample  of  the  second  method  is  seen  in  the  pottery  exhibit  from  Denmark,  Main 
Building — in  the  exact  reproductions  of  ancient  Greek  and  Etruscan  t«rra  cotta  work 
there  shown.  Take  one  of  the  vases  on  which  is  represented  the  recognition  of  Ulysses 
by  his  old  nurse  Euryclea.  After  an  absence  of  twenty  years  Ulysses  bad  returned. 
Finding  the  suitors  in  possession  of  his  palace,  he  assumes  the  garb  of  a  beggar,  and 
thus  disguised  enters.  When  the  suitors  have  retired  for  the  night,  the  hospitable 
Penelope  gives  orders  for  the  entertainment  of  the  beggar.  She  directs  the  old  nurse 
Euryclea  to  wash  his  feet,  after  the  custom  of  the  times.  Penelope  is  represented  as 
half-reclining  on  her  ivory  chair,  while  Ulysses  sits  erect  on  another  chair,  and  Eury- 
clea is  kneeling  upon  the  floor  in  front  of  "him  washing  his  feet.  The  exact  moment 
represented  by  the  drawing  is  the  one  in  which  Euryclea,  having  discovered  upon  the 
knee  of  Ulysses  a  well-remembered  soar,  is  looking  up  into  his  face  in  joyful  surprise 
at  the  recognition  of  her  long  awaited  master,  the  husband  of  the  faithful  Penelope. 
The  few  beautiful  lines,  the  graceful  attitudes,  the  speaking  faces  tell  the  whole  story. 
Little  wonder  that  this  pottery  finds  such  wide  and  ready  market. 

The  decoration  of  the  vase  referred  to  includes  much  more  than  has  been  described, 
yet  it  aU  represents  only  a  few  hours  of  skilled  artistic  labor,  while  the  tapestry  de- 
scribed represents  months  of  such  labor. 
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PKOBABLE  INFLTJENCB   ON  AMBKICAN  MANTJFACTUEES  OF  CORRECT  FIGURE  DRAWING 

Instead  of  the  present  few  and  clumsy  attempts  at  using  the  figure  for  decorating 
manufactures  in  this  country,  where  figure  drawing  is  now  so  sadly  neglected,  how 
different  it  might  be  were  such  drawing  properly  attended  to!  Various  industries 
would  be  revolutionized,  or,  rather,  what  is  equivalent  to  new  industries  would  be 
formed.  We  might  have  pottery,  for  example,  decorated  with  scenes  from  Longfel- 
low's Hiawatha  or  Evangeline,  from  the  colonial,  revolutionary,  and  other  periods  of 
ourhistoi'y,  and  so  cheaply  done  in  the  manner  just  described  that  all  who  have  a 
spark  of  poetry  in  their  souls,  or  any  love  of  country,  could  afford  to  purchase  the 
products.  New,  delightful,  and  profitable  employment  would  thus  be  famished  for 
large  numbers.* 

9.  Industrial  design. — ^While  one  is  learning  to  draw  he  should  be  instructed,  almost 
from  the  outset,  in  the  principles  and  rules  of  industrial  design  Progress  in  drawing 
is  thus  accelerated,  not  retarded.  The  drawing  is  also  renderednot  only  more  delight- 
ful, but  much  more  useful  for  every  one.  Design  has  to  do  both  with  the  forms  of 
objects  and  with  their  decoration,  true  ornament  always  being  subordinate  to  the 
object  to  which.it  is  applied.  The  principles  of  good  industrial  design  are  few,  and, 
in  the  main,  quite  simple ;  they  can  be  readily  understood  by  the  pupils  to  be  found 
in  American  grammar  schools.  It  is,  of  course,  easier  to  understand  and  appreciate 
these  principles,  when  seen  applied,  than  to  make  successful  original  applications  of 
them,  just  as  it  is  much  easier  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  productions  of  Longfellow 
than  to  write  like  him.  With  a  single  year  of  proper  instruction  in  the  elements  of 
design  as  set  forth,  for  example,  in  Mr.  Redgrave's  little  ' '  Manual  of  Design,"  t  a  class 
of  grammar-school  pupils  would  be  able  to  criticize  with  a  good  degree  of  intelligence 
two-thirds  of  the  manufactured  products  in  the  exhibition.  It  would  no  longer  sim- 
ply be  "  this  is  splendid,"  or  "  that  is  horrid  ; "  they  would  have  a  definite  reason  for 
their  likes  or  dislikes.  Early  and  systematic  instruction  in  the  principles  and  rules  of 
industrial  design  should,  indeed,  never  be  neglected. 

10.  Industrial  design  should  conform  to  use  and  material. — The  principles  of  design  re- 
quire tbat  the  form  of  any  useful  object  should  be  first  determined  by  the  require- 
ments of  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put.  If  this  use  permits  of  a  choice  between 
modified  forms,  then  the  design  should  consult  the  requirements  of  beauty  and  good 
taste,  and  select  that  form  which  will  be,  by  reason  of  its  proportions,  distribution  of 
parts,  lines,  et  cetera,  the  more  pleasing.  No  two  houses,  two  carriages,  two  canes, 
two  coffee  urns  need  be  of  just  the  same  shape  ;  but  the  houses  should  be  convenient, 
the  carriages  strong,  the  canes  should  not  hurt  the  hand,  the  urns  should  be  easily 
cleaned. 

RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE   OF   ARTICLES  AN  ESSENTIAL  CONSIDERATION. 

The  use  to  which  an  object  is  to  be  put  often  involves  its  relation  to  other  objects, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  piece  of  furniture ;  if  the  relation  is  subordinate,  the  design  should, 

*  In  1854  a  schooj  of  art  was  established  at  Lambeth,  England.  Its  object  was  the 
improvement  of  the  local  industries,  especially  by  giving  them  an  artistic  character. 
For  many  years  the  Doultons  had  carried  on  the  pottery  business  at  Lambeth,  making 
coarse  stone  drain-pipes,  jugs,  blacking  bottles,  etc.  They  contributed  towards  the 
support  of  the  art  school,  bujb  did  not  avail  themselves  of  its  instruction  until  1870, 
when  they  began  the  manufacture  of  that  decorated  pottery  which  has  already  be- 
come so  widely  known,  and  of  which  they  made  so  large  and  fine  a  display  at  Phila- 
delphia. For  the  decoration  of  this  new  stoneware  and  faience  they  employ  only  per- 
sons who  have  been  trained  in  the  local  art  school.  Among  the  number  thus  employed 
are  about  fifty  young  women.  The  decoration  is  done  entirely  by  the  free  hand,  and 
so  no  two  pieces,  no  two  cups^  plates,  bottles,  vases,  are  decorated  just  alike.  The 
decoration  is  mainly  of  four  kinds  :  The  objects  "may  be  incrusted  with  raised  orna- 
ments ;  they  may  be  indented  by  bold  lines  and  patterns ;  they  may  have  scroll-work 
or  figures  or  landscapes  engraved  upon  them,  and  they  may  be  painted  in  various 
colors."  Though  there  is  no  resort  to  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  rapidly  multiply- 
ing copies,  yet  it  is  found  possible  by  the  help  ot  the  local  art  school  to  secure  the 
decoration  at  such  moderate  cost  that  the  beautiful  objects  are  brought  within  the 
reach  of  persons  of  moderate  means.  Nevertheless,  the  decorators  are  much  better 
paid  than  unskilled  laborers.  The  demand  for  the  "  Doulton  ware  "  is  greatly  in  ad- 
vance of  production.  Queen  Victoria  has  warmly  commended  it,  and  Gladstone  has 
taken  occasion  in  a  public  address  to  prSise  it,  and  says  that  what  has  been  done  at 
Lambeth  may  be  done  in  all  England.  There  is  no  doubt  that  similar  applications 
of  art  to  industry,  with  similar  gratifying  results,  can  be  made  throughout  the  United 
States. 

t  Manual  of  Design,  compiled  from  the  writings  and  addresses  of  Richard  Redgrave, 
R.  A.,  surveyor  of  Her  Majesty's  pictures,  late  inspector-general  for  art,  science,  and 
art  department.    By  Gilbert  R.  Redgrave.    Published  for  committee  of  council  on 
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1f>y  its  modesty,  enfoice  that  subordination.  And  so,  as  each  one  is  apt  to  magnify 
the  importance  of  his  own  business,  it  is  not  safe  to  leave  the  carpeting  of  a  room  to 
the  dealer,  the  selection  of  the  furniture  to  the  manufacturer,  and  the  character  of 
the  ornament  to  the  decorator.  Each  will  be  inclined  to  make  the  most  of  his  own 
work,  and  there  will  be  nothing  subordinate.  Perhaps  the  real  feature  of  the  room 
is  to  be,  not  either  of  the  things  mentioned,  but  pictures  and  bronzes,  requiring  that 
•  all  else  should  be  subdued  and  modest. 

Again,  design  must  take  into  consideration  the  material  of  which  the  object  is  to  be 
made,  since  clay,  stone,  wood,. iron,  silver  cannot  be  treated  in  the  same  way;  nor 
silk,  cotton,  wool,  paper.  Every  material  possesses  qualities  peculiar  to  itself,  which 
the  designer  cannot  safely  ignore.  And  due  regard  inust  be  paid  to  the  proposed 
•mode  of  manufacture,  whether  by  turning,  hammering,  cutting,  stamping,  printing, 
"weaving,  or  otherwise.  In  a  word,  everything  must  be  appropriate  and  rational,  or 
the  design  is  faulty.* 

INSTRUCTION  IN  DESIGNS. 

11.  General  principles. — Of  course,  instruction  in  the  exact  details  of  applied  design- 
belongs  properly  to  special  schools  alone.  But  instruction  in  those  general  principles 
of  design  which  are  common  to  the  different  kinds  and  modes  of  manufacture  should 
form  a  part  of  elementary  drawing  in  public  schools.  To  this  end  the  drawing  copies 
should  be  such  as  to  illustrate  the  best  applications  of  right  principles ;  the  principles 
should  be  duly  elucidated  by  printed  text  or  orally ;  and  in  their  original  designs, 
Trhether  for  the  bodies  of  objects  or  for  their  ornamentation,  the  pupils  should  be 
taught  to  show  a  certain  degree  of  regard  for  the  Requirements  of  applied  design — for 
"the  true  function  of  ornament.  They  should,  for  example,  recognize  the  fact  that  a 
design  for  a  stone  pitcher  should  be  less  delicate  than  a  design  for  a  porcelain  pitcher, 
and  that  a  design  for  an  ornament  to  be  cut  in  stone  should  be  less  elaborate  than  the 
design  for  an  ornament  to  be  cut  in  silver.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary,  however,  to  pay 
attention  to  the  different  modes  of  working  silver,  nor  to  the  number  of  threads  to 
the  inch  in  a  carpet. 

Briefly,  the  principles' of  design  should  be  treated  in  the  public  schools  like  the 
principles  of  arithmetic,  of  which  the  learner  is  taught  to  make  general  applications 
rather  than  all  the  specific  applications  required,  for  example,  by  the  banker,  mer- 
chant, or  mechanic.  Professional  applications  as  well  of  design  as  of  arithmetic  are 
better  learned  elsewhere  than  in  common  schools. 

12.  Linear  ornament. — In  the  simplest  of  all  ornament,  linear,  the  lines  are  merely 
lines.  Straight  bands,  the  zigzag,  the  fret,  the  guilloche,  and  scroll  work  are  samples 
of  linear  ornament.  The  lines  serve  to  mark  the  distribution  of  color  when  the  orna- 
ment is  flat,  and  the  distribution  of  light  and  shade  when  it  is  in  relief.  Though  so 
simple,  this  kind  of  ornament  is  oftentimes  very  pleasing.  In  logical,  educational  order 
it  is  the  first  that  should  receive  the  attention  of  the  learner. 

13.  Conventional  ornament. — ^When  natural  forms  are  employed  for  the  purposes  of 
decoration,  and  lines  become  something  more  than  mere  liiies,  the  natural  forms  may 
be  treated  in  two  very  different  ways,  the  one  conventional,  the  other  imitative  or 
pictorial.  Both  conform  to  nature ;  the  first  in  general  features  only,  the  last  in  de- 
tails. Instruction  in  the  first  should  precede  instruction  in  the  last.  Of  course  there 
-are  different  degrees  in  conventionalization  and  different  degrees  in  imitation. 

*  Mr.  Eedgrave  thus  summarizes,  in  his  Manual  of  Design,  the  controlling  prin- 
■ciples  of  style.  He  includes  under  style  both  construction  and  decoration,  making 
the  latter  subsidiary  to  the  former: 

"1.  Style  implies  some  dominating  influence  reflecting  the  mind  of  the  age  in  all 
its  works,  and  therefore  presumes  a  certain  unity  of  character  throughout. 

"  2.  The  primary  elements  of  style  are  constructive,  and  the  design  of  a  work  must 
have  regard  to  construction,  and  consequently,  to  proper  use  of  materials  prior  to  the 
construction  of  its  ornamental  decoration. 

"3.  As  construction  necessarily  implies  a  purpose,  utility  must  have  the  precedence 
of  decoration. 

"4.  As  construction  necessitates  a  proper  consideration  of  materials,  and  as  each 
material  has  its  own  mode  of  manipulation,  and  is  wrought  by  varied  and  separate 
processes,  design  must  be  bad  which  applies  indiscriminately  the  same  coustructive 
forms  or  ornamental  treatments  to  materials  differing  in  their  nature  and  application. 

"5.  As  the  greater  regulates  the  lesser,  the  building  should  determine  the  style,  and 
all  of  which  it  contains  of  furniture  or  decoration  should  conform  to  its  characteris- 
tics ;  and  thus  there  would  be  a  proper  uuiformity  of  style  throughout,  and  a  subor- 
dination of  all  the  inferior  objects  to  one  another  and  to  the  whole." 

Of  course,  "many  minor  principles,  as  Mr.  Eedgrave  says,  "are  contained  under 
each  of  these  several  propositions." 
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CARVINGS  8HO-WN  BY  PORTUGAL. 

In  Moorish  or  Arabian  oinament,  under  the  influence  of  the  Mohanunedan  religion, 
which  forbids  the  representation  of  natural  objects,  conTentionalization  is  carried  so 
far  as  to  leave  but  the  remotest  hint  of  nature.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  won- 
derfully instructive  carvings  in  the  Portuguese  exhibit.  These  carvings  are  reproduc- 
tions of  Moorish  ornament  from  the  Alhambra.  The  only  elements  used  are  a  leaf,  a 
bud,  and  a  half-opened  flower,  so  treated  as  to  give  but  a  vague  hint  of  their  natural 
origin.  By  the  aid  of  these,  with  interlacing,  has  been  produced  a  startling  variety 
of  carved  ornament  for  the  capitals  of  columns,  for  the  lintels  of  doors  and  windows, 
for  spandrels,  for  mirror  and  other  frames,  for  covering  flat  surfaces,  convex  surfaces, 
and  concave  surfaces.  One  little  suspects,  at  the  first  glance,  that  these  different 
specimens  of  decoration  are  composed  of  the  same  simple  elements ;  but  a  closer  study 
shows  that  such  is  the  case.  There  are  breadth,  repose,  effects  of  light  and  shade, 
with  enough  of  intricacy,  though  nothing  comparable  to  the  intricacy  of  the  Chinese 
puzzle  carving,  to  challenge  and  delight  investigating  curiosity.  The  addition  of 
color  increases  still  further  uie  pleasing  effect.  It  is  indeed  wonderful  to  see  how  much 
charming  decoration  may  be  got  from  a  little,  when  that  little  is  properly  treated. 

SUGGESTIONS  FROM  NATURE. 

14.  Organic  growth. — ^Plant  forms,  but  parts  rather  than  wholes,  are  most  frequently 
used  for  conventional  ornament.  When  so  Used  the  laws  of  their  organic  growtb 
should  be  strictly  observed.  If,  for  example,  the  leaves  are  In  nature  arranged  alter- 
nately upon  a  stalk,  they  should  not  be  represented  in  conventional  ornament  a» 
growing  in  pairs,  though  they  may  be  represented  in  pairs  if  it  is  shown  that  they 
are  held  together  by  artificial,  not  natural  means.  It  is  still  more  palpably  improper 
to  unite  organically  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  two  different  plants.  This  principle  of 
ornament  is  so  simple  that  a  child  may  understand  it;  but  in  order  to  apply  it  suc- 
cessfully it  is  necessary  to  study  nature  with  care,  especially  the  vegetable  world,. 
&om  which  most  of  the  laifs  and  rules  of  conventional  ornament  have  been  derived. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF   PARTS. 

15.  Symmetry  and  rythm. — The  natural  form  for  the  conventional  ornament  having 
been  selected,  the  construction  of  the  unit  or  repeat,  is  next  in  order.  The  different  pos- 
sible arrangements  of  the  parts  composing  such  a  decorative  unit  are : 

(1)  The  bilateral,  in  which  the  right  half  exactly  balances  the  left,  illustrated  by- 
the  human  form  and  many  leaves. 

(2)  The  fanlike,  in  which  there  is  radiation  from  a  point,  or  stem,  illustrated  by- 
certain  leaves,  as  the  horse-chestnut,  and  by  some  shells.  ' 

(3)  The  circular,  in  which  there  is  radiation  from  a  center,  illustrated  by  snow 
crystals,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  petals  of  many  flowers. 

(4)  The  branching,  illustrated  by  the  continued  subdivisions  of  the  branches  of  aii 
tree. 

(5)  The  vine-like,  or  continuous. 

(6)  The  catenary,  which  gives  the  festoon. 

(7)  The  spiral,  illustrated  by  the  tendrils  of  plants  and  by  some  shells. 

These  are  the  only  possible  arrangements  for  the  repeat  (which  should  have  a 
definite  geometrical  form*)  in  conventional  ornament,  and  one  perceives  that  any 
child  can  be  readily  taught  them. 

Symmetry  is  the  controlling  law,  the  right  half,  for  example,  being  just  like  the- 
left.  If,  however,  oue  part  is  unsymmetrical  in  itself,  as  the  band,  the  symmetry  ia 
restored  by  balancing  this  with  another  similar  unsymmetrical  part.  Two  of  these 
arrangements  may  sometimes  be  combined,  as  the  second  and  the  fourth. 

The  decorative  repeat  must  possess  unity,  must  give  the  impression  that  it  is  an 
.organic  whole,  and  not  a  mere  fortuitous  concourse  of  lines.  There  must  be  a  proper 
and  agreeable  distribution  of  parts,  and  these  rythmically  arranged,  neither  too  much 
nor  too  little  surface  being  covered.  Usually  the  omament  should  cover  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  surface,  one-third  being  left  for  background.  If  the  material  of  which 
the  decora'ted  object  is  made  has  a  beauty  of  its  own,  a  greater  proportion  of  back- 
ground is  allowable  than  when  the  material  is  homely. 

*  It  is  not  alone  conventional  ornament  that  should  observe  definite  geometrical 
forms,  but  fine  art  as  well.  Says  Burnet  in  his  treatise  on  painting :  "Geometric 
forms  in  composition  are  found  to  give  order  and  regularity  to  an  assemblage  of  fig- 
ures, for  in  fact  we  can  have  no  idea  of  form  without  a  portion  of  distinct  shape, 
which.being  arranged  so  as  to  make  one  part  of  the  composition  dependent  on  another 
for  its  completion  or  extension,  produces  an  harmonious  assemblage  of  lines,  inde- 
pendent of  the  aid  of  light  and  shade  or  color.  Groups  of  figures  without  some  ap- 
pearance of  geometrical  form  produce  a  confused  effect  upon  the  spectator,  in  whose 
mind  their  appearance  would  indicate  one  subject  as  strong  as  another." 
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After  the  ornamental  unit  has  been  designed,  then  it  mast  be  rythmically  repeated, 
that  is,  repeated  at  regular  intervals.  No  other  word  so  fully  characterizes  true  orna- 
ment as  does  this  word  rythm.*    The  ornament  can  be  repeated  only  thus  : 

(1)  In  any  horizontal  direction  to  cover  a  horizontal  surface,  as  a  floor  or  ceiling. 

(2)  Eight  and  left,  or  obliquely,  to  cover  a  vertical  surface,  as  a  wail. 

This  simple  coudition  must  be  observed,  to  wit,  the  ornament  must  always  be  seen 
the  right  way  up.  Thus  an  ornament  suitable  for  a  wall  may  not  be  suitable  for  a 
floor,  as  an  ornament  having  a  bilateral  or  fan-like  arrangement.  Nor  is  the  festoon, 
■which  always  gives  the  impression  of  hanging  downwards,  adapted  to  horizontal  sur- 
face ;  yet  the  exhibition  shows  costly  carpets  with  festoon  borders. 

CONVENTIONAL  ORNAMENT. 

Conventional  ornament  is,  by  reason  of  its  rythmical  character,  especially  adapted 
to  manufactures.  First,  because  it  can  be  endlessly  and  cheaply  repeated  by  weav- 
ing, printing,  stamping,  moulding,  or  by  hand.  All  the  ornaments,  if  conventional, 
Tneeded  even  for  the  rich  decoration  of  a  vast  building  may  be  drawn  on  a  few  sheets 
of  paper. 

An  illustration  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  wrought-iron  pavilion  exhibited  by  Bar- 
nard, Bishop,  &  Barnard,  of  Norwich,  England. t  The  decoration,  which  is  in  the 
Persian  style,  consists  of  the  flower  of  the  sunflower,  its  leaves  and  buds,  the  Persian 
"  sacred  tree,"  and  a  few  trifles  besides,  which  are  all  rythmically  repeated,  produc- 
ing a  very  pleasing  effect.  The  decoration  was  designed  by  James  Whistler,  and  the 
drawing  of  it  is  all  shown  on  a  single  sheet  of  paper.  The  simple  units  thus  drawn 
"were  rythmically  reproduced  again  and  again  by  the  workman.  This  pavilion  is  an 
excellent  educational  study  in  conventional  decoration. 

In  the  second  place,  conventional  oi-nament  is  especially  adapted  to  manufactures, 
Ijecause  it  is  always  subordinate  in  its  effect  to  that  of  the  object  decorated,  while  it 
may  often  be  made  to  suggest  or  emphasize  the  use  of  the  object.  Beiug  subordinate 
in  effect,  its  rythmical  repetition  seems  wholly  appropriate,  as  does  a  similar  repeti- 
tion in  the  case  of  soldiers  tilling  the  ranks. 

OBJECTIONS  TO   IMITATION  IN  ORNAMBNT. 

16.  Imitation  ornament. — But  imitative  or  pictorial  treatment  of  natural  forms  gives 
something  more  than  true  ornaments;  something  which  asserts  rights  of  its  own,  an 
independent  existence.  There  is  no  subordination,  and  a  rythmical  repetition  of  the 
pictorial  form  produces  something  of  the  same  absurd  effect  as  would  a  rythmical 
repetition  of  generals  to  command  a  single  army.  But  not  only  is  ornament  of  the 
imitative  kind  less  appropriate  than  conventional  ornament  to  numerous  useful  ob- 
jects, it  demands  too  much  technical  skill,  to  say  nothing  of  suitable  materials,  for 
its  successful  employment  in  many  manufactures.  Unless  such  ornament  is  well  ex- 
ecuted, whether  done  in  colors  or  in  relief,  it  is  a  double  failure. 

It  by  no  means  follows  that  imitative  ornament  is  superior,  in  an  intellectual  sense, 
to  conventional  ornament,  because  it  demands  more  technical  skill  for  its  execution. 
One  cannot  produce  and  apply  conventional  ornament  without  thought,  invention, 
exercise  of  the  imagination.  On  the  other  hand,  much  of  the  pictorial  ornament  in 
the  exhibition  does  not  get  beyond  the  mere  imitative  stage ;  there  is  no  composi- 
tion, no  exercise  of  the  crea.tive  faculty.t 

*  Says  Professor  Langl,  in  his  official  Austrian  report  on  art  education  at  Vienna 
Exposition  :  "  The  ornament,  as  long  as  it  remains  ornament  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word,  and  does  not  go  astray  among  the  variable  forms  of  nature,  as  it  did  dur- 
ing the  Baroque  epoch,  always  constructs  itself  according  to  a  certain  rythmical 
measure,  which  gives  law  to  the  form.  The  characteristics  of  the  various  styles  lie 
in  the  nature  of  this  rythmical  development,  in  the  peculiarity  of  the  growth  of  the 
ornament,  as  it  were." 

tThis  pavilion  faced  on  the  main  aisle  of  the  Main  Building  and  near,  the  music 
stand  in  the  centre. 

t  Speaking  of  imitation  of  nature,  Hegel  says,  in  hisPhilosophy  of  Art : 

"  This  is  the  foundation  of  nearly  all  the  theories  upon  art.  Now  of  what  use  to  re- 
produce that  which  nature  already  offers  to  our  vie  w  f  This  puerile  talk,  unworthy  of 
man's  spirit  to  which  it  is  addressed,  unworthy  of  man  who  produces  it,  would  only  end 
in  the  revelation  of  its  impotency  and  the  vanity  of  its  efforts ;  for  the  copy  will  al- 
ways remain  inferior  to  the  original.  Besides  the  more  exact  the  imitation  the  less 
vivid  is  the  pleasure.  That  which  pleases  us  is  not  imitation,  but  creation.  The  very 
least  invention  surpasses  all  the  masterpieoes of  imitation." 
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Take  the  best  of  it,  seen  on  the  Sfevrea  vases  from  Government  workshops,  and  ex- 
hibited in  the  French  department  of  Memorial  Hall.  Some  of  the  vases  are  decorated 
■with  flowers  and  fruit — -lilacs  and  grapes,  for  example.  The  technical  execution  and 
the  imitative  result,  secured  by  a  great  expenditure  of  time,  are  admirable;  but  that 
is  all ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  composition  ;  nothing  that  called  for  an  exercise 
of  the  creative  faculty  in  arranging  the  natural  forms  to  be  drawn.  Much  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  treatment  of  the  figure  when  that  is  used.  The  French  Govern- 
ment has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  this  must  be  decidedly  changed ;  that  there 
must  be  less  of  the  merely  imitative,  and  that  the  whims  of  artists  must  give  way  to 
settled  principles. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  elementary  instruction  in  drawing  in  public  schools 
should  not  greatly  concern  itself,  if  at  all,  with  imitative  or  pictorial  ornament.* 
Nothing  more  will  be  said  about  it  here,  the  distinction  between  it  and  conventional 
ornament  having  been  pointed  out.  Two  modes  of  treating  the  figure  have  been  de- 
scribed. Grotesque  ornament  should  receive  even  later  consideration  than  imitative, 
and  so  nothing  will  be  said  about  that. 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  HISTORIC  STYLES  DESIRABLE. 

17.  Sistorio  ornament. — While  the  pupil  is  learning  to  draw  and  is  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  decorative  art,  his  instruction  should  be  so  ordered  thatho 
may  acquire  at  the  same  time,  with  little  or  no  additional  effort,  a  knowledge  of  the 
more  noted  styles  of  ornament,t  such  as  the  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  Moresque, 
Gothic,  and  Renaissance.  If  properly  taught,  he  willreadily  learn  to  distinguish  one 
:  from  another,  while  they  will  furnish  the  best  possible  drawing  copies  for  cultivating 
the  taste  or  illustrating  the  principles  and  applications  of  decorative  art.  Of  course 
the  object  of  studying  any  particular  style  is  not  that  one  may  learn  to  imitate  serv- 

*  In  1874  a  commission  was  appointed  by  the  French  Government  to  report  on  the 
porcelain  manufacture  conducted  by  the  Government  at  Sfevres.  The  report  of  this 
commission  condemus  various  things  that  now  make  it  impossible  to  uphold  "  the 
grand  national  style,  which  characterizes  the  work  of  the  beautiful  epochs,"  and 
above  all  the  mistake  of  the  establishment  in  making  paintings,  as  such,  the  highest 
aim  of  its  ambition.  All  the  evils  the  report  attributes  to  the  want  of  proper  educa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  artists.  It  formulates  the  principles  which  ought  to  be  ob- 
served, as  follows : 

■'1.  In  the  ceramic  arts  the  ornament  must  always  defer  to  the  form  of  the  object 
decorated. 

"2.  The  adherence  to  perspective  and  its  rules  is  out  of  place  in  the  decoration  of 
vessels.     The  imitation  of  paintings  on  vessels  must  cease. 

"3.  The  decoration  of  vessels  must  also  avoid  paintings  proper,  for  the  further 
reason  that,  in  contrast  with  the  requirements  of  the  latter,  it  needs  full  colors  and 
but  very  few  broken  hues. 

"  4.  Ceramic  art,  far  from  selecting  all  its  motives  from  nature,  must  subordinate 
even  the  imitation  of  natural  objects  to  the  laws  of  harmony. 

"5.  The  most  beautiful  colored  decoration  of  vessels  is  not  that  which  multiplies 
the  hues  and  tints,  but  rather  that  which  employs  two  complementary  or  two  con- 
trasting colors,  and  tempers  and  harmonizes  them  by  the  aid  of  a  few  subdued  sup- 
plementary tints." 

The  report  advises  the  establishment  of  an  elementary  school  in  connection  witb 
the  manufactory,  and  of  a  class  in  decorative  art  at  the  academy.  It  is  hoped  that 
by  making  decorative  art  a  part  of  the  academical  course  that  false  ambition  will 
be  counteracted  which  at  present  induces  the  great  mass  of  young  people  of  talent  to 
devote  themselves  to  picture  making,  while  decorative  art  is  looked  upon  as  of  a 
lower  order,  and  is  treated  with  more  or  less  of  contempt.  A  small  museum,  after 
the  example  of  South  Kensington,  is  pioposed  in  connection  with  this  class. 

t  One  reason  for  the  prevalence  of  so  much  lawlessness  and  absence  of  correct  prin- 
ciples in  our  manufactures  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  law  of  pictorial  art  prevails  rather 
than  the  law  of  ornamental  art.  Now,  although  the  office  of  a  picture  is  to  bring 
some  object,  some  incident,  some  history,  or  subject  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  and  to 
touch  and  please  him  with  the  passion,  sentiment,  or  feeling  which  it  is  fitted  to  in  • 
stil,  it  does  this  quite  irrespective  of  the  material  in  which  or  on  which  it  is  wrought. 
What  has  the  canvas,  the  paper,  the  mere  copper,  or  the  panel  to  do  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  work  of  fine  art  f  But  ornament,  on  the  contrary,  if  what  has  been  said  is  in 
any  degree  correct,  cannot  be  dissevered  from  the  material,  from  which  indeed  much 
of  its  varied  efl:ect  arises ;  and  the  character  of  the  decoration  adopted  should  be  in 
accordance  with  the  material,  and  with  the  uses  of  the  object  decorated.  So  much 
ought  this  to  be  the  case  that  it  might  be  expected  that  to  see  the  design,  or  even  a 
careful  description  of  the  ornament,  would  be  sufiicient  to  enable  us  to  determine  the 
nature  and  the  uses  of  the  object  itself. — Bedgrav^a  Manual  of  Design. 
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ilely,  but  rather  that  he  may  acquire  from  it  lessons  which  will  be  of  use  in  new  times 
and  new  conditions.  Classic  ornament  is  nomQre  to  be  neglected  than  classic  litera- 
ture ;  and  no  elementary  instruction  in  drawing  for  the  mass  of  the  people  can  be 
called  good  that  does  not  give  a  distinct  notion  of  what  specially  cbaracterizesthe 
great  styles  of  decorative  art. 

As  already  stated,  this  is  no  difficult  matter.  When  one  is  given  an  opportunity  to 
compare,  he  perceives  at  a  glance  that  the  Gobelin  tapestry  and  the  Denmark  vase, 
to  ■which  reference  has  been  made,  are  in  the  same  Greek  style,  even  to  minutest  de- 
tails, and  difler  altogether  from  the  Moresque  style  illustrated  by  the  Portuguese 
carvings. 

With  proper  instruction  in  historic  ornament,  as  indicated,  there  would  be  an  end 
of  that  absurd  mixture  of  styles  which  is  now  so  often  witnessed  in  the  decoration  of 
objects.  As  Greek  ornament  and  Moresque  ornaments,  for  example,  follow,  in  large 
part,  different  principles,  they  should,  like  the  Greek  and  Arabic  languages,  be  kept 
separate. 

DRAWING  IN  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS  MUST  BE  TAUGHT  BY  THE  REGULAR  TEACHER. 

18.  Intfruction  ty  the  regular  teachers. — That  drawing  may  be  successfully  taught  in 
thjB  public  schools  it  must  be  taught  by  the  regular  teachers  who  have  charge  of  the  in- 
struction in  all  other  branches.  Instruction  by  special  teachers,  except  in  high  schools, 
for  example,  where  all  instruction  is  departmental,  must  always  be  a  comparative 
failure.  The  first  condition  of  success  in  teaching  drawiiifj  as  in  teaching  everything 
else  is  aptitude  for  the  teacher's  vocation  and  the  knowledge  that  comes  of  experience 
in  the  school  room.  The  regular  teachers,  if  anybody,  possess  this  aptitude,  this 
knowledge,  and  it  is  much  easier  for  them  to  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
elementary  drawing  to  qualify  them  for  teaching  it  in  the  public  schools,  than  for 
one  who  knows  how  to  draw,  but  not  how  to  teach,  to  master  the  teacher's  art. 
There  are  other  reasons,  but  this  is  sufficient,  why  drawing  in  the  public  schools 
should  be  taught  as  other  studies  are  taught. 

The  most  flattering  success  has  always  attended  such  instruction,  when  a  suitable 
plan  of  work  has  been  adopted,  provision  made  for  instruction  of  the  teachers,  and 
drawing  made  a  subject  of  examination  in  the  promotion  of  pupils.  Indeed,  nuder 
Buoh  regulations  drawing  soon  proves  itself  to  be  one  of  the  most  easily  managed  of 
all  studies. 

PRACTICE  IN  VARIOUS  METHODS  DESIRABLE. 

19.  General  oultwe.—Th.o  general  culture  to  be  obtained  from  drawing  should  never 
for  a  moment  be  lost  sight  of.  Hence,  the  instruction  must  be  varied,  and  not  of  one 
monotonous  kind.  The  learner  should  be  required  at  times  to  enlarge  and  reduce 
proportionally;  at  times  to  draw  from  memory,  especially  beautiful  historical  forms; 
at  times  to  draw  from  dictation,  that  is,  from  spoken  or  printed  words ;  at  times  to 
produce  original  compositions  or  designs;  at  times  to  finish  with  the  nicest  care,  but 
at  other  times  to  work  with  the  utmost  rapidity.  He  should  be  required,  in  proper 
season,  to  draw  from  printed  copies,  from  casts,  and  from  nature.  He  should  also  be 
duly  exercised,  beginning  with  the  point,  in  the  use  of  the  various  vehicles  of  expres- 
sion— the  pencil,  crayon,  stump,  instruments — and  in  the  different  kinds  of  drawing. 

This  variety  of  practice  is  justified,  not  only  by  the  superior  culture  to  be  derived 
from  the  breadth  of  the  instruction,  but  by  the  fact  that  one  can  only  thus  become 
ultimately,  the  most  efficient  possible  in  any  particular  kind  of  drawing.  All  the 
different  things  hold  together  and  help  one  another.  It  is  quite  early  enouo-h  to 
confine  the  learner  to  a  single  variety  of  drawing  when  he  has  selected  some  special 
object  for  which  he  intends  to  use  drawing  and  has  entered  a  professional  school. 

THE  BEST  EXAMPLES  AND  MATERIALS   SHOULD  BE   PROVIDED. 

20.  Drawing  mofmaJs.— Suitable  materials,  consisting  of  printed  copies  models 
cots,  books,  pencils,  paper  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  pupils,  are  an  absolute  essen- 
tial to  success.  Everything  should  be  of  the  best,  especially  the  flat  copies  models 
and  casts,  as  they  directly  influence  the  taste.  '  ' 

How  to  make  the  instruction  the  best  possible  in  quality,  and  how  to  economize 
the  time  of  pupils,  which  is  now  so  apt  to  be  thoughtlessly  wasted  in  all  studies  are 
the  two  things  above  all  others  to  be  considered.  It  is  not  primarily  how  to  save 
money,  but  how  to  get  the  most  for  the  money  and  time  expended.  It  is  a  verv  easv 
matter  in  attempting,  in  the  case  of  drawing,  to  save  the  pupils  25  cents  durinn-  a 
year,  to  waste  the  half  of  the  time  he  spends  in  drawing  during  the  year  As  wHh 
him  especially  "time  is  money,"  he  loses  much  more  than  is  saved. 

There  must  be,  for  example,  no  reliance  upon  wall  charts,  good  enough  for  class 
instruction  in  some  things,  but  very  bad  in  most  respects.     There  must  bo  no  reliance 
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upon  soiled  copies,  which  become  teachers  of  ugliness  by  being  passed  from  class  to 
class.  There  must  be  no  reliance  upon  the  teacher  to  provide  copies  on  the  black- 
board, for  the  teacher,  if  amply  qualified,  has  neither  the  time  nor  the  strength  to 
spend  in  making  the  suitable  copies.  He  should  use  the  blackboard  with  rare  excep- 
tions, only  for  the  purposes  of  explanation  and  rapid  illustration,  giving  most  of  his 
time  to  criticism  of  the  work  done  by  the  pupils  and  to  individual  instruction.  There 
must  be  no  reliance  upon  the  teacher  to  furnish  detailed  directions  for  executing 
drawings,  but  when  the  pupils  are  old  enough  to  read  there  should  be  a  printed  text 
for  their  guidance ;  and,  if  the  copies  themselves  are  printed,  they  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  show  their  logical  growth — the  order  of  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  their 
execution.  In  the  case  of  ornament  especially  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
copy  or  model  should  exhibit  its  growth.  As  drawing  from  the  actual  solid  or  figure 
should  be  preceded  by  drawing  from  flat  copies  of  solids  and  of  the  figure,  the  steps 
to  be  taken  in  drawing  from  the  solid  itself  can  be  first  and  best  learned  by  the  use 
of  printed  copies  which  show  the  logical  growth  of  the  drawing. 

Where  these  obvious  essentials  to  good  instruction  are  neglected  in  an  attempt  to 
save  the  pupils  a  few  cents  annually,  or  for  any  other  reason,  the  larger  part  of  the 
time  of  the  pupil  engaged  in  elementary  drawing  is  sure  .to  be  wasted.  At  the  same 
time  both  teacher  and  pupil  labor  harder  than  they  would  were  they  supplied  with 
means  adapted  to  their  work.  But  the  advancement  of  the  pupil  is  too  apt  to  be  thus 
sacrificed  in  the  name  of  ecouomy. 

RECAPITULATION. 

1.  Drawing  calls  for  no  exceptional  treatment.  The  instruction  should  conform  to 
those  general  pedagogical  principles  Which  hold  good  in  other  studies.  Without  such 
conformity  the  best  results  cannot  be  secured. 

2.  The  foundation  of  all  instruction  in  drawing,  whether  for  industrial  or  artistic 
purposes,  should  be  laid  in  the  forms,  facts,  and  principles  of  geometry.  If  not  so 
laid,  there  can  be  no  scieutifio  certainty,  but  in  all  things  there  will  be  indecision 
and  vagary. 

3.  Since  the  representation  of  two  dimensions  is  so  much  simpler  than  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  three,  drawing  should  begin  with  the  former,  not  with  the  latter ; 
and  as  the  forms  of  plane  geometry  are  the  simplest  of  all  forms,  they  should  be  first 
drawn. 

4.  The  pictorial  representation  of  present  solids  by  the  free  hand  should  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  representation  of  absent  solids  by  the  instrumental  per- 
spective. The  forms  of  solid  geometry  being  the  simplest  of  all  solids,  they  should  be 
first  drawn,  and  in  the  free-hand  representation  the  circular  solids  should  be  taken 
before  the  plane  sided.  Skill  in  rendering  the  literal  forms  should  be  acquired  before 
anything  is  done  with  light  and  shade. 

5.  The  orthographic  representation  of  the  three  dimensions  for  mechanical  purposes 
should  begin  with  the  geometrical  solids  drawn  as  wholes,  in  sections,  and  other- 
wise. This  being  an  admirable  discipline  for  the  imagination,  it  should  be  regarded, 
not  simp]y  as  a  professional  variety  of  drawing,  but  as  good  for  all. 

6.  The  representation  of  geometrical  forms  should  be  followed  by  the  drawing  of 
conventional  ornament  and  artificial  objects.  These  are  next  in  order  of  difficulty. 
Flat  ornament,  calling  for  the  representation  of  only  two  dimensions,  should  precede 
ornament  in  relief. 

7.  The.  drawing  of  natural  forms  should  follow,  not  precede,  the  drawing  of  con- 
ventional forms.  Such  is  the  order  of  difficulty,  and  such,  for  other  reasons,  is  the 
true  pedagogical  order.  He  who  has  first  drawn  geometrical  and  conventional  forms, 
takes  larger  views  of  nature,  gives  less  heed  to  irregular  surface  details,  and  more 
heed  to  the  general  form  and  to  the  great  fixtures  of  organic  growth. 

8.  Elementary  instruction  in  drawing,  even  if  only  industrial  results  are  sought, 
should  not  wholly  omit  the  human  figure,  but  should  take  it  after  ornament.  In  no 
other  kind  of  drawing  is  a  rational,  pedagogical  treatment  so  essential  to  success, 
there  being  so  many  difficulties  to  conquer,  while  the  learner  is  so  readily  deceived  by 
faulty  results.  For  the  purposes  of  manufactures  much  attention  should  be  given  to 
drawing  the  figure  in  unpiotorial  outline. 

9.  While  one  is  learning  to  draw  he  should  at  the  same  time  receive  instruction  in 
those  principles  of  industrial  design  which  should  be  observed  in  designing  both  the 
forms  of  objects  and  their  decoration.  Most  of  these  principles  are  so  simple  that 
they  can  be  readily  comprehended  by  the  youngest  grammar-school  pupils,  and  some 
of  them  by  pupils  even  younger.  The  acquisition  of  technical  skill  of  hand  is  ac- 
celerated rather  than  retarded  by  the  study  of  design,  as  this  adds  so  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  learner. 

10.  Instruction  in  design  should  attend,  first,  to  the  use  to  which  the  object  is  to 
be  put,  next  to  the  material  of  which  it  is  to  be  made,  then  to  the  proposed  mode  of 
manufacture.    What  is  required  by  each  should  be  pointed  out.    Every  use  has  its 
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peculiar  lequiremonts;  a  design  well  adapted  to  one  material  is  poorly  adapted  to 
another  ;  what  can  be  done  by  one  mode  of  niatinfacture  is  impossible  b\  another. 
The  true  fimctiou  of  ornament  should  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  true  func- 
tion of  pictures. 

11.  The  instruction  in  design  should  be  general,  not  professional,  the  details  of  ap- 
plied design  being  mostly  omitted  in  common  schools,  as  the  details  of  applied  arith- 
metic are  mostly  omitted. 

12.  Of  the  four  kinds  of  ornament,  linear,  conventional,  imitative  or  pictorial,  and 
grotesque,  linear  ornament  should  receive  the  first  consideration  because  it  is  the 
simplest. 

13.  The  drawing  of  conventional  ornament  should  precede  the  drawing  of  imi- 
tative or  pictorial  ornament.  While  both  have  to  do  with  natural  forms,  conventional 
ornament  attends  only  to  regular  general  features,  and  so  is  the  easier  to  draw  and 
the  better  adapted  to  common  manufactures. 

14.  In  conventional  ornament  the  organic  growth  of  the  natural  forms  employed 
should  be  scrupulously  followed.  If,  for  example,  the  leaves  are,  in  nature,  arranged 
alternately  upon  a  stem,  they  should  not  be  represented  in  conventional  ornament  as 
growing  in  pairs. 

15.  All  conventional  ornament  should  be  characterized  by  symmetry  and  rythm. 
Without  there  there  is  no  true  ornament.  The  decorative  unit  should  be  first  sym- 
metrically arranged,  and  then  rythmically  repeated.  Symmetry  and  rythm  lend 
themselves  in  a  peculiar  degree  to  the  requirements  of  common  manufactures. 

16.  Elementary  instruction  in  drawing  should  give  little  or  no  attention  to  purely 
imitative  ornament.  To  say  nothing  on  the  score  of  questionable  taste,  this  species 
of  ornament  does  not  readily  lend  itself  to  the  manipulative  requirements  of  common 
manufactures,  whether  it  is  applied  in  colors,  by  carving,  or  engraving.  Nor  should 
grotesque  ornament  receive  more  than  a  passing  notice  at  this  stage. 

17.  The  study  of  historic  ornament  should  form  a  prominent  feature  of  elementary 
drawing.    While  the  pupil  is  learning  to  draw,  and  is  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 

teneral  principles  of  decorative  art,  he  should  at  the  same  time  be  taught  clearly  to 
istinguish  between  the  great  styles  of  ornament. 

18.  In  the  public  schools  the  instruction  in  drawing,  below  the  high  school  grade, 
should  be  given  by  the  teachers  who  give  the  instruction  in  the  other  branches.  The 
work  can  be  neither  so  well  nor  so  cheaply  done  by  special  teachers. 

19.  For  the  sake  of  general  culture  the  instruction  should  be  characterized  by  va- 
riety in  the  things  taught,  in  the  materials  used,  in  the  method  followed.  On  knowl- 
edge, not  on  dexterity  or  precision  in  execution,  should  the  greatest  emphasis  belaid.* 
Not  only  is  this  best  for  general  culture,  but  in  the  end  it'affords  the  best  special  re- 
snlts. 

20.  The  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  providing  the  pupils  with  suitable 
drawing  materials.  True  economy,  if  economy  is  to  be  judged  by  results,  requires 
that  everything  should  be  of  the  best  when  the  improvement  of  the  taste  is  involved. 
True  economy  also  requires  that  the  time  of  the  pupil,  rather  than  a  few  pennies, 
should  be  saved  when  it  comes  to  a  choice  between  the  two. 

METHODS  ADOPTED  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  CRITICISMS  OF  DRAWING  EXHIBITS. 

Certain  features  by  which  good  instruction  in  elementary  drawing  must  be  char- 
acterized have  now  been  named  and  described.  They  furnish  the  standard  which 
I  shall  use  in  passing  judgment  upon  the  drawing  exhibits.  When  features  that  have 
been  described  and  approved  are  met  with  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  stop  and  explain 
why  they  are  good ,  It  will  be  enough  simply  to  mention  them.  When  bad  features 
are  met  with,  or  features  that  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  ones  that  have  been  de- 
scribed and  approved,  time  will  be  taken  to  explain  why  they  are  bad.  So,  in  read- 
ing what  is  said  about  the  exhibits,  one  may  get  the  impression,  unless  he  recalls 
•what  is  here  stated,  that  there  is  an  undue  amount  of  adverse  criticism.  I  trust  the 
adverse  criticism  will  be  found  sufiioiently  specific  and  intelligible  to  be  of  service  to 
those  concerned,  provided  it  is  just,  and  not  of  such  a  general  character  as  only  to 
irritate  without  instructing. 


*  In  his  Lectures  and  Lessons  on  Art,  Mr.  F.  W.  Moody,  instructor  in  decorative  art 
at  South  Kensington  Museum,  says:  "Educational  drawing  should  be  looked  upon  as 
the  putting  on  paper  of  knowledge  of  facts  and  form ;  every  line  should  be  an  attempt 
to  fix  and  record  the  result  of  intellectual  effort  and  comprehension."  *  *  »  "It  is 
lamentable  to  see  students  taking  months  to  acquire  knowledge  which  by  another 
method  could  be  imparted  in  a  week."  *  »  *  "  That  system  is  the  best  by  which 
the  student  gains  the  greatest  knowledge  in  the  shortest  time."  »  »  «  "Not  only 
does  rapidity  enable  more  work  to  be  done,  but  the  multitude  of  works  affords  a  larger 
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THE    POKBIGN    EXHIBITS. 

No  detailed  description  -will  be  given  of  the  foreign  exhibits  of  pupils'  work  and  of 
foreign  courses  of  instruction  in  drawing.  Nearly  all  are  characterized  by  the  same 
general  features.  When  they  differ  it  is  usually  in  minor  matters,  as  in  the  order  of 
taking  the  subjects  taught,  or  in  laying  emphasis  upon  different  things.  Had  the  for- 
eign exhibits  of  pupils'  work  been  on  a  large  instead  of  the  present  limited  scale 
doubtless  certain  features  of  the  instruction  could  be  more  clearly  seen ;  but  the  main 
advantage  would  be  in  the  greater  stimulus  imparted. 

OBEAT   BRITAIN. 

Comprehensive  and  systematic  Instruction  in  art  for  the  advancement  of  industry 
began  in  Great  Britain  with  the  foumling  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  in  1S52. 
Upon  this  institution  there  has  already  been  expended  more  than  $17,000,000.  The 
annual  expenditure  now  amounts  to  some  $500,000.  Indeed,  in  its  appointments  and 
its  influence  on  art  industrial  education  South  Kensington  Museum  stands  without  a 
rival.   It  is  a  wonderful  centre  of  educational  energy. 

Through  this  institution  the  Government  makes  itself  felt  and  regulates  art  indus- 
trial education  everywhere.  Here  are  gjathered  in  ever  increasing  abundance  objects 
that  illustrate  the  wit,  the  taste,  and  skill  of  man,  in  all  ages  and  lands.  For  the  in- 
struction of  those  who  cannot  visit  London  travelling  exhibitions  of  these  objects 
are  sent  over  the  Kingdom.  The  Museum  also  provides  instruction  in  the  different 
branches  of  art  for  more  than  800  students,  at  the  present  time  about  equally  di- 
vided between  the  two  sexes.  It  maintains  a  special  normal  class  for  the  training  of 
art  masters*  to  take  charge  of  art  schools  throughout  the  Kingdom.  The  instruction, 
which  is  comprehensive  and  severe,  extends  over  four  years. 

Some  one  hundred  and  thirty  schools  of  art  (the  number  is  steadily  increasing),  sub- 
ordinate to  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  are  scattered  throughout  the  Kingdom. 
In  these  subordinate  schools  the  CQurse  of  instruction  is  similar  to  that  given  at  South 
Kensington,  special  emphasis  being  laid  upon  features  specially  required  by  local  in- 
dustries, as  by  pottery  at  Lambeth.  These  schools,  including  South  Kensington,  have 
an  average  attendance  of  about  200  students.  Hence  there  are  some  26,000  adults 
who  are  receiving  broad,  systematic  art  instruction  in  the  art  schools  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Nearly  as  many  more  are  taught  drawing  in  night  classes,  which  are  also  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Government. 

Prom  lack  of  a  suitable  public  school  system  the  elements  of  an  art  education  are 
not  yet  taught  to  the  great  mass  of  English  children  as  they  are  taught  in  Austria  and 
in  some  parts  of  the  United  States.  Yet  large  numbers  of  English  children  are  now 
receiving  such  instruction,  and  when  the  public  school  has  been  thoroughly  estab- 
lished all  will  be  taught  to  draw.  To  that  result  everything  is  tending.  The  indus- 
tries of  Great  Britain  have  already  profited  so  much  by  what  she  has  done  that  she 
will  not  stop.  Indeed,  she  cannot,  if  she  would;  for  the  rest  of  the  world — as  Aus- 
tria, France,  Prussia,  the  United  States,  Brazil,  Japan  —  is  taking  advantage  of  her 
lessons  and  iinproving  upon  them.     So  if  she  stands  still  she  will  fall  behind. 

Great  Britain  was  the  first  to  subject  art  instruction  for  industrial  purposes  to  a 
pedagogical  treatment  that  was  analytical,  rigid,  and  comprehensive.  The  instruc- 
tion was  separated  into  its  different  parts,  and  these  parts  were  logically  arranged. 
The  art  schools  were  set  at  work  with  a  curriculum  that  embraced  more  than  twenty  • 
distinct  subjects,  with  more  than  sixty  clearly  defined  subdivisions.  It  was  a  bold 
and  rational  step,  which  other  countries  have  not  been  reluctant  to  follow.  There  is 
little  room  to  change  this  curriculum  by  making  additions,  and  there  is  really  noth- 
ing to  be  left  out.  Greater  or  less  emphasis  may  be  laid  upon  this  or  that  feature,  as 
experience  shall  indicate  or  the  requirements  of  local  needs  demand,  while  modifica- 
tions in  the  methods  of  teaching  art  as  in  teaching  everything  else  will  be  in  order  at 
all  times.  The  things  to  be  taught  and  the  general  principles  remain  fixed.  What 
Great  Britain  has  done  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  to  popularize  art  instruction 
must  rank  as  one  of  the  great  educational  achievements  of  the  world. 

South  Kensington  Museum  makes  an  exhibit  by  "  order  of  the  lords  of  the  com- 
mittee of  council  on  education."  The  first  division  of  this  exhibit  "illustrates  the 
system  and  result  of  instruction  given  to  students  in  schools  of  art  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom."  This  division  includes  nine  sections.  In  the  first  section  we  have 
"a  series  of  drawings  executed  by  students  showing  the  various  stages  of  instruction 
in  use  in  schools  of  art."    The  drawings  are  contained  in  sixty  frames.     They  are  from 

*  The  directors  say :  "  The  National  Art  Training  School  at  South  Kensirgtou  is 
established  for  the  purpose  of  training  art  masters  and  mistresses  for  the  United  King- 
dom, and  for  the  instruction  of  students  in  drawing,  designing,  and  modelling  to  be 
applied  to  the  requirements  of  trade  and  manufactures." 
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different  schools  of  art ;  but,  as  a  whole,  they  illustrate  the  instruction  that  is  given 
to  art  masters,  as  in  the  training  school  at  South  Kensington.  There  is  both  free-hand 
work  and  instrumental  work ;  there  is  work  in  outline,  in  light  and  shade,  in  water 
colors  and  oils;  there  are  examples  of  building  construction,  decorative  art,  and  pic- 
torial art ;  there  is  drawing  from  the  flat,  from  models,  cast,  and  nature.  But  partic- 
ulars need  not  be  given  here,  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  speak  somewhat  in  detail  of 
the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  which  is  closely  modi  lied  upon  this.  The  ex- 
hibit shows  the  scope  and  the  general  features  of  the  instruction,  and  what  results  are 
regarded  as  satisfactory;  but  there  would  need  to  be  a  graded  series  of  lessons  in  each 
subjject  to  show  just  how  these  results  were  obtained.  There  is  nothing  in  the  exhibit 
to  illustrate  modelling  in  clay  which  is  taught  in  the  English  schools  of  art.  The 
other  eight  sections  of  the  iirst  division  of  the  South  Kensington  exhibit  embrace 
works  of  a  miscellaneous  character.  These  works  were  executed  by  art  students,  and 
illustrate  the  practical  applications  to  be  made,  in  different  industries,  of  the  regular 
instruction  in  the  Government  art  schools. 

No  drawings  executed  by  children  are  shown.  Their  instruction  must,  of  course,  em- 
brace the  more  elementary  features  of  different  subjects  illustrated  by  the  work  from 
the  schools  of  art.  The  exhibit  really  covers  the  most  elementary  work  in  drawing; 
by  separating  this  from  the  more  advanced  work,  a  suitable  course  for  children  is  se- 
cured. While  a  student  is  pursuing  his  studies  in  a  normal  art  school,  such  as  that 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  he  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  best  methods 
of  teaching  pupils  of  all  ages,  since  his  course  of  study  has  that  breadth. 

Adverse  criticisms  have  frequently  been  made  upon  the  course  of  instrnction  pur- 
sued in  the  English  schools  of  art.  The  criticisms  are  not  always  harmonious;  what 
one  condemns  another  often  approves.  It  is  said  that  the  instrnction  makes  too  much 
of  geometry,  is  too  scientific,  makes  too  little  of  nature,  and  is  lacking  in  freedom ; 
that  in  decorative  design  the  conventional,  with  its  symmetry  and  rythm,  is  culti- 
vated too  zealously,  while  the  naturalistic,  imitative,  is  neglected ;  that  not  enough 
is  done  with  the  human  figure;  that  a  great  amount  of  time  is  wasted  in  securing 
effects  in  light  and  shade  with  the  point  which  might  be  much  more  readily  secured 
and  with  better  educational  results  by  the  use  of  th)p  stump  or  charcoal.  These  criti- 
cisms frequently  come  from  persons  who  mistake  the  object  of  the  schools.  The  in- 
struction has  been  modified  from  time  to  time  in  certain  details,  as  criticism  and 
experience  have  shown  the  directors  that  the  modifications  would  be  improvements. 
No  doubt  other  modifications  will  follow.  As  a  whole,  the  instruction  has  gone 
steadily  forward  in  the  path  which  it  took  at  the  outset,  justifying  itself  by  results. 
Other  countries,  even  France,  are  giving  it  their  official  indorsement  by  modifying 
their  art-industrial  instruction  as  rapidly  as  may  be,  and  bringing  it  more  into  har- 
mony with  that  of  the  English.  Countries  making  their  first  essays  in  art  education 
for  industrial  purposes  take  it  as  a  model,  and  this  model  is  so  comprehensive  that 
it  cannot  lead  to  the  establishment  of  any  narrow  st  yle  or  school  in  art.  It  inculcates 
those  general  principles  upon  which  all  art  rests. 

FRANCE. 

The  city  of  Paris  exhibits  six  portfolios  of  large  drawings,  a  part  of  which  were 
executed  with  instruments,  a  part  with  the  crayon  or  stump.  These  drawings  illus- 
trate what  is  done  by  boys  and  girls,  by  young  men  and  young  women,  and  by  work- 
men, in  the  different  schools,  day  and  evening.  While  these  drawings  are  not  so  ar. 
ranged  as  to  show  a  graded,  methodical  course  of  instruction,  yet  they  give  a  pretty 
clear  notion  of  what  is  done  after  the  very  earliest  stage  is  past. 

The  instrumental  work  embraces  problems  in  plane  geometry,  the  projection  of 
solids,  machine  and  architectural  drawing.  The  free-hand  work  embraces  ornament, 
flowers,  and  the  figure.  Orr  ameut  receives  special  attention.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
way  of  landscape,  marine  views,  animals,  insects,  houses,  castles,  bridges,  stone 
walls  pictorially  rendered,  which,  unfortunately,  form  a  marked  feature  of  "the  draw- 
ing instruction  in  so  many  American  schools. 

The  drawings  were  executed  both  from  flat  printed  copies  and  from  the  solid  (the 
object  itself) ;  the  larger  part,  however,  from  the  flat.  The  paper  varies  in  color, 
and  is  often  of  such  a  tint  as  to  save  the  time  of  the  student  in  finishing  his  drawing. 
It  has  also  an  excellent  tooth,  presenting  a  strong  contrast  to  the  smooth  surface  of 
writing  paper  and  bristol-board  on  which  the  drawings  from  some  American  schools 
are  executed. 

The  students  wasted  no  time  in  laborious  finish  with  the  point  (common  pencil), 
but  executed  their  work  with  a  softer  material  that  allowed  them  to  work  boldly 
and  rapidly. 

Several  portfolios  of  drawing  copies,  from  which  many  of  the  students'  drawings 
were  executed,  are  shown  also.  These  copies  are  exceedingly  meritorious.  So  much 
importance  does  the  French  Government  attach  to  drawing  "  models,"  whether  prints 
or  solids,  that  it  makes  it  a  special  charge  to  See  that  the  schools  under  its  control 
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are  supplied  -with  good  ones.  The  exhibit  which  the  French  publishers  make  of 
works  relating  to  instruction  in  drawing  and  art  is  truly  wonderful.  Weeks  might 
be  profitably  spent  in  their  examination. 

Popular  education  in  France  has  been  so  long  in  so  many  hands  that  she  cannot 
show  a  system  of  instruction  in  elementary  drawing  everywhere  enforced.  While 
she  has  long  surpassed  the  rest  of  the  world  in  advanced  art  instruction,  she  is  sur- 
passed by  various  countries  in  teaching  children  the  elements  of  drawing.  But  the 
Government  is  now  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  doing  for  the  instruction  of  the 
people  in  art  what  it  has  hitherto  done  for  professional  instruction. 

The  competition  in  the  markets  of  the  world  has  become  so  sharp  that  it  is  not 
safe  to  neglect  the  elementary  art  education  of  any  class. 

THE  NETHEB1AND8. 

There  is  an  exhibit  of  drawings  by  pupils  connected  with  special  artisan  schools  In 
Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam.  The  drawings  have  to  do  mainly  with  ornament  and 
mechanism.  They  are  well  executed.  There  is  also  shown  a  large  number  of  draw- 
ing-books, models,  and  casts.  One  quickly  discovered  that  the  coarse  of  instruction 
conforms,  in  its  main  features,  to  the  course  pursued  almost  everywhere  in  Europe  for 
a  similar  purpose.    It  is  severe  in  character. 

BELGIVM. 

Drawing  is  very  widely  taught  in  Belgium.  I  do  not  find  any  school  work  exhib- 
ited. Publishers,  however,  make  quite  an  exhibit  of  drawing  material.  There  are 
drawing-books  and  charts  largely  devoted  to  the  representation  of  ornament  in  two 
dimensions.  There  are  skeleton  models  in  wire  to  assist  the  learner  in  acquiring  the 
first  notions  of  object  and  model  drawing.  A  glass  model  for  illustrating  linear  (in- 
strumental) perspective  is  also  shown.*  The  instruction  rests  upon  geometry,  and  is 
eminently  rational  throughout. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Drawing  has  long  been  taught  in  the  more  advanced  and  special  schools  of  Switzer- 
land. No  one  can  enter  the  Polytechnlcum  without  a  good  knowledge  of  elementary 
drawing.  In  1874  drawing  was  made  a  compulsory  study  in  all  the  public  schools, 
beginning  with  the  first  year.  No  pupil's  work  is  shown,  but  there  is  quite  a  display 
of  material  indicating  the  course  of  instruction.  The  naturalistic  element  is  pretty 
strong.  More  emphasis  needs  to  be  laid  upon  decorative  design  in  the  earlier  stages. 
Applied  design  is  taught  in  special  schools. 

BUSSIA. 

The  educational  exhibit  made  by  Russia  is  such  as  to  indicate  very  clearly  the 
course  which  the  instruction  in  drawing  takes  from  the  primary  school  upwards.  No 
school  work  from  the  lower  classes  is  shown.  Drawing  from  the  solid  finds  a  very 
early  place  in  the  course,  and  is  a  prominent  feature.  A  comprehensive  and  intelli- 
gible display  is  made  by  the  art  school,  founded  by  Count  Troganhoff,  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. This  school  is  evidently  modeled  after  the  English  art  school,  but  its  drawing 
copies  and  models  are,  in  large  part,  quite  difierent  from  those  used  in  England.    Es- 

•  The  use  of  outline  wire  skeletons  for  illustrating  the  first  lessons  in  free-hand  draw- 
ing from  objects  is  a  decided  help  to  the  learner  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  ap- 
parent directions  which  the  lines  of  the  objects  take.  These  skeletons  enable  him 
clearly  to  see  the  directions,  and  when  he  comes  to  draw  from  the  actual  objects  he 
knows  what  must  be  the  truth  as  regards  both  the  visible  and  invisible  parts,  and  the 
imagination,  in  the  case  of  the  ihvisible  parts,  has  far  less  difficulty  in  realizing  it. 

But  the  use  of  such  means  as  will  present  to  the  eye  all  the  conditions  and  facts 
which  the  imagination  is  called  upon  to  realize  in  linear  perspective  (parallel,  angu- 
lar, and  oblique  or  accidental),  is  of  yet  greater  importance.  It  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult for  most  persons,  relying  upon  tide  imagination  alone,  to  obtain  a  just  notion  of 
perspective,  so  much  is  there  that  must  first  be  clearly  "seen  in  space,"  or  imagined, 
before  it  can  be  understood.  But  let  the  instruction  begin,  as  all  good  instruction 
must,  with  an  appeal  to  the  sense  perception ;  let  everything  which  the  imagination 
is  called  upon  to  realize  in  space  be  first  made,  as  it  can  be,  visible  to  the  eye,  and 
three-fourths  of  the  difficulties  (and  they  are  many)  which  surround  linear  perspec- 
tive will  disappear  at  once.  The  facts  and  conditions  having  been  first  clearly  shown 
to  the  eye,  will  be  easily  understood  and  clearly  imagined,  when  it  comes  to  practical 
application. 
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peoially  is  this  difference  noticeable  in  tlie  studies  of  ornament,  which  is  almost  wholly 
of  a  Sclavic  character.  This  will  give  a  distinct  personality  to  Russian  manufactures, 
which  will  make  them  more  sought  after  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  There  is  a 
similar  art  school  at  Moscow,  which  is  exerting  a  decided  influence  upon  manufactures 
and  commerce.     The  whole  educational  exhibit  made  by  Russia  is  notable. 

UEBMAIVT. 

There  is  no  pupils'  work  to  illustrate  the  course  of  drawing  instruction  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  Prussia  and  other  states  of  Germany.  In  most  parts  of  Germany 
the  people's  schools  and  the  industries  have  long  held  a  high  rank ;  of  late  they  have, 
relatively,  fallen  behind.  Many  of  the  industrial  products  exhibited  show  that  there 
is  great  need  of  further  elevating  the  artistic  taste  of  the  people  in  order  that  they 
may  keep  pace  with  their  foreign  competitors.  It  is  evident  from  many  things  ex- 
hibited by  publishers  that  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  elementary  drawing  in- 
struction. This  fact  is  recognized,  and  at  the  present  time  increased  care  is  being 
bestowed  on  instruction  In  drawing.* 

AUSTRIA. 

Within  a  very  few  years  the  whole  educational  system  of  Austria  has  undergone 
a  radical  and  rational  revolution.  In  the  past  the  people's  schools  and  the  industries 
of  Austria,  outside  of  the  city  of  Vienna,  were  of  a  very  inferior  character.  Both  are 
now  making  rapid  advancement.  Drawing  now  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  all 
the  schools,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  in  the  Empire.  Various  industrial  prod- 
ucts exhibited,  notably  those  from  Vienna,  whose  art  industries  had  long  ranked 
second  only  to  those  of  Paris,  clearly  show  the  purifying  influence  of  the  new  move- 
ment in  art  industrial  education.  No  pupils'  work  is  shown,  however,  which  is  very 
much  to  be  regretted.  The  following  is  the  official  schedule  of  instruction  to  be  given 
in  drawing: 

"Drawing  and  the  knowledge  of  geometrical  forms"  as  taught  in  the  Austrian 
"  people's  school"  of  five  classes,  in  accordance  with  the  instruction  of  the  minister 
of  education  of  May  18,  1874. 

"A. — Dravdng. 

"Aim. — The  pupil  is  to  be  enabled  to  understand  geometrical  forms  correctly,  his 
eye  is  to  be  disciplined,  and  his  powers  of  graphic  representation  are  to  be  developed  as 
far  as  the  simple  objects  of  every  day  life  are  concerned. 

"First  and  second  class  (first  and  second  school  year). — In  these  classes  the  prelimi- 
nary exercises  for  the  attainment  of  a  certain  degree  of  skill  of  hand,  which  are  com- 
mon to  both  writing  and  drawing,  are  to  form  the  subjects  of  instruction.  These  ex- 
ercises are  to  be  succeeded  by  the  representation  of  simple  objects  such  as  are  used  in 
object  teaching. 

"  Third  and  fourth  class  (third  to  fifth  school  year).  —  Exercises  in  drawing  various 
forms  based  upon  the  straight  line,  the  angle,  the  triangle,  and  the  quadrangle.  Ap- 
plication of  these  forms  to  designs  of  the  simplest  kind,  beginning  of  dictation 
drawing. 

"Fifth  class  (sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  school  year.)  —  Drawing  of  simple  orna- 
ments, and  of  front  views  of  technical  objects  according  to  scale ;  dictation  and  mem- 
ory drawing.  The  knowledge  obtained  in  geometry  is  to  be  made  the  basis  of  free- 
hand drawing.  In  the  case  of  girls  special  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  application 
of  drawing  to  needlework  (female  handiwork). 

*  Course  of  study  for  the  normal  drawing  schoolin  Berlin. — (1)  Instruction  in  ornamental 
forms,  exercises  in  free-hand  drawing,  with  lectures,  weekly,  6  hours;  (2)  perspective, 
light,  and  shade,  (j  hours;  (3)  anatomy,  instruction  in  proportion,  6  hours;  (4)  model- 
ling from  drawings  and  models,  5  hours;  (5)  free-hand  drawing,  ornaments  and  ani- 
mals decoratively  treated,  8  hours ;  (ti)  free-hand  drawing,  ornaments  and  parts  of 
human  figure  in  outline,  5  hours ;  (7)  free-hand  drawing,  hgure  in  outline  in  execu- 
tion, 13  hours  ;  (8)  ornamental  color  studies,  architectural  drawing,  5  hours ;  (9)  art 
history,  4  hours;  (lO)instmction  in  shade,  in  color,  4  hours;  tuition  for  all,  72. 

Instruction  in  drawing  in  the  higher  schools  of  Prussia. —  Fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  class 
of  gymnasia,  2  hours;  real  gymnasia,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  class,  2 
hours ;  first  class,  3  hours.  Real  schools  of  first  order  (nine  years'  course),  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  class,  2  hours ;  lower .  third  class,  3  hours ;  upper  third  and  lower  second 
class,  2  hours;  upper  second  and  first  class,  4  hours.  Real  schools  of  second  order, 
(seven  years'  course)  each  class,  2  hours. 
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"B. — The  knowledge  of  geometrical  forms. 

"Aim. — Knowledge  of  the  most  important  geometrical  bodies  and  of  their  bounda- 
ries ;  the  ability  to  measure  and  to  compute  planes  and  bodies  such  as  occur  in  every 
day  life. 

'^  Fourth  class,  second  division  (fifth  school  year). —  Starting  from  the  cube  the  simplest 
angular  bodies  are  treated,  and  thus  the  knowledge  of  tho,  ■^ariovls  planes,  angles,  and 
lines  is  acquired. 

"Fifth  class  (sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  school  year). —  Repetition  of  the  subjects 
treated  in  the  fourth  class,  and  the  study  of  the  round  bodies  according  to  the  same 
method.  Drawing  of  the  skeletons  of  bodies,"  and  the  making  of  geometrical  bodies 
by  the  pupils  themselves.  Measuring  and  computation  of  planes  and  solids  according 
to  the  circumference  (perimeter)  and  contents. 

"  (The  number  of  hours  allowed  per  week  in  the  fifth  class  schools  to  drawing  and 
geometry,  which  are  classed  together  as  one  subject,  is  as  follows :  First  year,  — ;  sec- 
ond, 2i ;  third,  2^  ;  fourth,  2 ;  fifth,  3 ;  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth,  4  hours  for  boys,  2 
hours  for  girls.) 

"  Eighth  class  (citizen  schools  for  boys.) — In  these  schools  '  geometry  and  geomet- 
rical drawing'  forms  a  subject  by  itself,  'lieehand  drawing'  being  taught  sepa- 
rately. 

"  The  time  per  week  allotted  to  the  two  studies  is  as  follows : 


Subjects. 

First 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Fourth 
year. 

Fifth 
year. 

Sixth 
year. 

Seventh 
year. 

Eighth 
year. 

Geometry  and  geometrical  drawiug 
IVee-hand  drawing 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

I 

2 

26 

Hours. 
3 
4 
27 

Hours. 

I 
26 

Hours. 
3 

i^ 

2i 
23 

2 
25 

Q 

"Whole  number  of  lessons  per  week 

18 

28 

"  Geometry  and  geometrical  drawing. 

"  Aim. — Certainty  in  the  recognition,  comparison,  computation,  and  measuring  of 
geometrical  plane  figures  and  solids. 

"Fifth  class. —  Commencing  with  the  cube,  the  simplest  angular  and  roundbodies  are 
to  be  studied,  and  by  means  of  this  study  the  knowledge  of  the  various  planes,  angles, 
and  lines  is  to  be  acquired. 

"  Sixth  class. —  The  most  important  theorems  of  plane  geometry,  exclusive  of  the  the- 
ory of  similarities.  Problems  in  construction  in  connection  with  the  instruction 
given. 

"Seventh  class. — Repetition  of  the  lessonsof  the  sixth  class,  supplemented  by  the  the- 
ory of  similarities ;  computation  of  planes.  Problems  in  construction  in  connection 
with  the  lessons  in  geometry  so  far  given.  Some  knowledge  of  plans.  If  possible 
surveying  exercises  with  rods  and  chains. 

"Eighth  class. — Computation  of  the  surfaces  and  of  the.  contents  of  those'  bodies 
which  are  met  with  in  every-day  life.  Drawing  of  simple  architectural  objects  and  of 
simple  machines,  accompanied  by  the  explanations  necessary  to  their  understanding. 

"Free  hand  drawing. 

' '  Aim. — Skill  in  the  unaided  comprehension  and  representation  of  plain  geometrical 
forms  and  of  their  combinations.  Representation  of  geometrical  solids,  according  to 
the  principles  of  perspective.  Skill  in  drawing  ornaments,  from  copies  and  from 
models. 

"First  and  second  class. — Same  as  first  and  second  year  of  fifth  class  school. 

"Third  and  fourth  class. — Same  as  third  and  fourth  class  of  fifth  class  school. 

"Fifth  class. — Drawing  of  simple  ornaments.    Dictation  and  memory  drawings. 

"Sixth  class. — Drawing  of  plane  geometrical  figures,  free  hand  from  blackboard 
drawings  by  the  teacher.  The  teacher  to  give  the  necessary  explanations,  and,  start- 
ing from  the  point,  to  treat  of  straight  and  curved  lines  in  various  positions  and  in 
various  relations  to  each  other,  of  the  various  angles,  of  triangles,  polygons,  the  circle, 
and  the  ellipse.  Combinations  of  rectilinear  and  curvilinear  figures.  Delineatiou  of 
geometrical  solids  from  wire  models. 

"Seventh  and  eighth  class. — Delineation  of  geometrical  solids  from  wooden  models, 
as  a  continuation  of  perspective  drawing.    Exercises  in  ornament  drawing,  at  first 

*  Literally  "the  nets  of  bodies."  This  means  the  delineation  of  all  the  boundary 
lines  of  a  body,  the  invisible  lines  being  indicated  by  dotted  lines. 
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from  bl^kboard  drawings  by  the  teacher,  and  after  that  from  flat  copies  and  from 
models.  Exercises  in  memory  drawing,  all  the  dimensions  of  the  drawing  to  be  dis- 
cussed before  beginning. 


[Eighth  olaBS.— 

Citizen  schools  for  glrU. 

Time  allotted  per  week.l 

Subjects. 

Krst 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Fourth 
year. 

Fifth 
year. 

Sixth 
year. 

Siventh 
.ear. 

Eighth 
year. 

Howrs. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hov,rs. 

Hovrs. 

2 

3 

26 

Hours. 

1 

3 

4 

26 

Hours. 

1 

3 

4 

26 

Howrs. 

2i 

25 

2 

3 

26 

3 

6 

Whole  number  of  lessons 

18 

20 

28 

^.  B.— The  number  of  lessons  in  needlework  are  added  to  show  why  drawing  for  the  girls  is  cur- 
tailed. 

' '  Knowledge  of  geometrical  forms. 

"Aim. — A  knowledge  of  the  most  important  geometrical  bodies,  and  of  their  bound- 
aries. Ability  to  measure  and  to  compute  the  geometrical  planes  and  surfaces  met 
with  in  every-day  life. 

"Fifth  class. — Commencing  with  the  cube,  the  simplest  angular  bodies  are  to  be 
studied,  by  which  means  a  knowledge  of  the  various  planes,  angles,  and  lines  is  to  be 
imparted. 

"Sixth  class. — Repetition  of  the  lessons  of  the  fifth  class,  and  study  of  the  round 
bodies  according  to  the  same  method.  Drawing  the  skeletons  of  geometrical  solids, 
and  the  making  of  geometrical  solids  by  the  pupils. 

"Seventh  elass. — Computation  of  surfaces  and  bodies,  according  to  their  perimeter 
and  their  contents. 

"  Free-hand  drawing 

is  the  same  in  all  classes  as  for  boys,  with  this  qualification  only,  that  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  objects  to  be  drawn,  due  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  special  needs  of 
the  girls  in  regard  to  female  handiwork." 

€ANJJ)1. 

ONTARIO. 

We  are  informed  that  "  drawings  from  objects  is  one  of  the  prescribed  subjects  of 
study  for  each  class  in  the  public  schools."  One  hour  a  week  is  devoted  to  it.  If 
one  may  judge  from  the  results  exhibited,  the  province  of  Ontario  might  learn  from 
the  mother  country  a  few  useful  lessons  in  drawing. 

One  or  two  hundred  pencil  drawings  are  submitted  by  the  boys'  model  school,  the 
girls'  model  school,  and  the  normal  school,  aU  at  Toronto,  and  by  two  or  three  public 
schools  in  other  places.  These  drawings  are  all  executed  with  a  fair'degree  of  skill, 
but,  with  a  few  exceptions,  from  flat  copies  instead  of  objects.  They  include  ani- 
mals, birds,  flowers,  the  human  figure,  landscapes,  and  some  common  manufactured 
objects.  The  only  drawings  directly  from  objects  are  nineteen,  representing  bowls, 
pitchers,  and  the  like,  by  pupils  in  the  Toronto  normal  school.  These  are  but  fairly 
done  at  best. 

There  is  shown  a  good  collection  of  drawing  materials  for  drawing  from  the  solid, 
such  as  are  "supplied  for  the  schools  from  the  depository  of  the  education  depart- 
ment, Toronto."  But  the  drawings  exhibited  do  not  show  that  these  models  are  any- 
where used.  Evidently  drawing  is  as  yet  hardly  more  than  a  name  in  the  public 
schools  of  Ontario  ;  but  more  can  be  said  for  Ontario  than  for  any  of  the  other  prov- 
inces of  Canada.  There  is  in  all  of  them,  however,  a  waking  up  to  the  importance 
of  the  study, 

AMEKICAlf  EXHIBITS. 

I  now  come  to  the  drawing  exhibits  from  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
account  given  of  these  and  of  the  courses  of  instruction  will  be  more  partioolar  than 
the  account  given  of  the  foreign  ones.  The  drawing  instruction  in  many  American, 
schools  is  marked  by  flagrant  errors  ;  that  these  may  be  avoided  they  need  to  be  de- 
scribed. On  the  other  hand,  some  Aiuerican  schools  show  admirable  results  obtained 
through  rational  instruction.  What  some  American  schools  have  accomplished  all 
may,  with  reason,  strive  to  accomplish,  since  the  system  of  public  instruction  is  much 
the  same  throughout  the  whole  country.  The  new  features  which  have  recently  been 
added  ihere  and  there  to  the  public  school  system  for  the  promotion  of  art  industrial 
education  may  be  added  everywhere.  The  good  things  to  be  imitated,  like  the  bad 
things  to  be  avoided,  need  to  be  described. 
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In  1870  drawing  was  made  an  obligatory  study  in  all  the  public  schools  of  Masschu- 
setts,  and  towns  having  10,000  inhabitants  were  required  to  maintain  free  evening 
drawing  schools  for  the  instruction  of  adults.  It  was  soon  found  that  public  day 
schools  would  fail  to  produce  good  results  unless  a  rational  system  of  instruction  was 
adopted,  and  that,  from  a  lack  of  suitable  teachers,  many  of  the  evening  schools 
must  also  fail.  A  person  qualified  to  take  the  general  direction  of  the  new  educa- 
tional movement  was  sought  in  England.  The  authorities  there  in  charge  of  art 
industrial  education  recommended  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  who  was  a  graduate  of  the  train- 
ing school  for  art  masters  at  South  Kensington,  and  who  had  had  ample  experience 
as  a  teacher  and  director  of  art  schools,  and  as  supervisor  of  drawing  in  more  ele- 
mentary schools  in  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  districts  of  Great  Britain.  In 
1871  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education,  jointly  with  the  school  committee  of  Bos- 
ton, engaged  Mr.  Smith  to  be  State  director  of  art  education  and  supervisor  of  draw- 
ing in  the  Boston  schools.     Mr.  Smith's  plans  were  adopted  and  have  been  followed. 

So  the  course  of  art  instruction  for  industrial  purposes  in  Massachusetts  is  closely 
modeled  upon  that  of  the  English  schools  of  art:  but  Mr.  Smith  is  not  a  blind  fol- 
lower of  the  English  schools  in  all  particulars,  as  shown  by  his  report  on  the  French 
drawing  exhibit  at  Paris  in  1863.*  These  modifications  have  been  made  in  the 
English  course  of  instruction  the  better  to  adapt  it  to  the  American  public  school 
system. 

*  This  report  was  made  at  the  request  of  the  directors  of  South  Kensington  Museum. 
While  he  says  that  "  a  comparison  of  the  English  and  French  systems  of  art  educa- 
tion is  overwhelming  in  favor  of  the  former,"  yet  in  various  things  he  thinks  the 
French  excel.  He  says,  for  instance,  "  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  use  of  these 
examples  (casts)  was  that  in  all  cases  the  life-sized  or  heroic  busts  from  the  antique 
or  modern  art,  as  well  as  such  subjects  as  the  Florentine  scroll  in  ornament,  were 
drawn  the  actual  size  of  the  oasts.  The  peculiarity  of  manipulation  is  that  all  draw- 
ings from  the  cast  are  made  with  the  stump  and  leather,  which  school  of  art  authori- 
ties in  England  declare  to  be,  as  a  method  of  working,  very  false  in  principle  and 
vicious  in  practice.  However  this  may  be,  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  many  of  the 
works  produced  by  this  method,  such  as  those  in  the  schools  of  the  Lequienspfere  and 
fils,  the  Toulouse  School,  and  others,  with  the  delicate  beauty  of  detail  which  their 
noble  sire  enabled  the  students  to  introduce  into  the  drawings,  would  naturally  lead 
us  to  question  the  vileness  of  the  work  and  also  to  ask  what  especial  virtue  there  is 
in  imi)erial  size  (29^  inches  by  21-J  inches)  which  causes  it  to  be  the  only  size  of  draw- 
ing admissible  to  the  competitions  of  the  English  schools  of  art.  Observing,  also,  the 
variety  of  subjects  here  introduced,  I  feel  disposed  to  question  the  wisdom  of  limiting 
the  number  of  subjects  of  study  in  the  competitions  to  so  few  examples  in  each  stage. 
I  am  aware  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  unity  of  principle  in  the  studies  of  all 
schools  of  art,  but  this  might  be  retained  with  a  much  greater  variety  of  examples." 

Again,  in  speaking  of  the  French  treatment  of  the  figure,  he  says:  "With  refer- 
ence to  the  mode  of  teaching  the  figure  I  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  superior  to  our 
English  method  as  a  system  for  workmen.  Outline  from  the  flat  and  cast  of  the  in- 
tensely accurate  character  demanded  by  the  Department  is  not  inflicted  on  the  French 
artisan,  as  it  is  on  the  English,  drawing  from  good  examples  of  lithographed  shaded 
copies  seeming  to  take  the  place  of  outline  drawing ;  and  when  the  student  has  ar- 
rived at  drawing  from  the  cast  the  most  rapid  method  of  work  is  taught  him,  the  aim 
being  to  get  truth  of  effect  and  intense  accuracy  of  spirit  rather  than  an  effeminate 
■  beauty  of  workmanship.  By  the  French  artisans  the  roughest  and  commonest  ma- 
terials are  used  apparently  with  indifference  to  medium,  vehicle,  or  method ;  he  sees 
beauty  of  effect  or  form,  which  ho  siiives  to  reproduce  in  the  readiest  manner  con- 
sistent with  truth ;  he  appears  to  be  solely  concerned  with  the  true  relderiug  of  each 
cast,  shadow,  or  half  tint,  or  reflected  light  and  the  means  used,  ^7hether  of  material 
or  style  of  work  seem  to  him  to  be  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  Yet  these  French 
artisans  produce  drawings  of  the  human  figure  incomparably  more  powerful  in  effect, 
more  true  to  the  cast,  more  ijoetically  rendered  than  any  works  produced  in  our  art 
schools  in  England,  and  do  this  without  having  to  pass  the  ordeal  martyrdom  of 
months  of  outEne  practice  or  practice  the  slow  torture  of  stippling  with  the  chalk 
point.  The  plan  of  using  good  shaded  copies  as  an  elementary  stage  and  advancing 
from  this  to  drawing  from  the  cast,  in  the  French  manner,  is,  I  think,  well  worthy  of 
consideration  for  schools  of  art  in  England.  Too  much  time  is  occupied  with  us  in 
getting  finish,  merely  as  finish,  before  the  student  knows  in  what  true  finish  really 
consists.  Oui  drawings  also  are  on  so  small  a  scale,  usually,  that  bona  fide  finish,  the 
true  rendering  of  every  detail,  is  nearly  impossible  in  them.  We  require  an  interme- 
diate stage  in  our  course  of  figure  drawing  between  outline  and  shading  from  the  cast, 
and  this  suggested  stage,  which  only  now  exists  nominally,  should  embrace  the  study 
of  the  fieure  in  liaht  and  shade  from  copies,  and  standard  works  or  copies  for  art 
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THE  NORMAL  ART  SCHOOl,. 

In  1873  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  was  established  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  teachers  of  drawing  and  thoroughly  competent  art  masters.  To  be  sure, 
according  to  the  Massachusetts  plan,  the  regular  teachers  in  the  common  schools  must 
give  the  instruction  in  drawing  as  they  give  the  instruction  in  all  the  other  branches. 
But  the  regular  teachers  must  first  be  taught  by  competent  persons,  and  there  is  need 
of  persons  specially  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  the  high  schools  and  in  evening 
classes,  also  to  supervise  drawing  instruction  in  the  cities  and  towns.  Hence  there 
is  a  large  field  of  activity  for  teachers  trained  in  the  State  Normal  Art  School. 

EXHIBITIONS  OF   SCHOOL  DRAWINGS. 

Another  thing  should  be  mentioned  as  helping  alone  the  new  educational  enterprise 
Each  spring  there  is  held  in  Boston  an  exhibition  of  drawings  from  the  day  schools, 
the  evening  schools,  and  normal  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  State.    These  exhi- 
bitions have  been  on  a  large  scale  and  very  largely  attended,  with  decidedly  good 
results  in-various  ways. 

Besides  these  State  exhibitions,  there  are  local  exhibitions  in  various  cities  and 
towns.     The  local  exhibitions  of  the  city  of  Lowell  have  been  notably  successful. 

THE   STATE  EXHIBITION  AT  THE   CENTENNIAL. 

The  exhibit  of  elementary  drawing  for  industrial  purposes,  which  Massachusetts 
makes  at  Philadelphia  through  a  committee  of  the  State  board  of  education,  is  much 
the  largest  in  the  whole  Exhibition,  and  the  most  noteworthy. 

The  course  of  instruction,  as  comprehensive  as  that  of  any  foreign  country,  is  illus- 
trated by  pupils'  work  from  all  the  classes  in  all  the  grades — primary  schools,  gram- 
mar schools,  high  schools,  evening  drawing  schools  for  adults,  the  State  Normal  Art 
School,  and  technical  schools.  The  work  here  shown  was  selected  from'  the  annual 
State  exhibition  held  at  Boston  in  March.  It  is  but  a  small  part  of  what  was  shown 
on  that  occasion.  The  drawings  sent  to  Philadelphia  were  selected  so  as  best  to 
illustrate  the  course  of  instruction  in  each  city  and  town.  The  arrangement  is  so  ad- 
mirable that  one  can  readily  make  out  the  end  sought  in  the  different  schools  and  the 
steps  taken  to  reach  it.  Twenty-four  cities  and  towns  are  represented :  Boston,  Clin- 
ton, Hingham,  Groton,  Easthampton,  Fitchburg,  Salem,  Cambridge,  New  Bedford, 
Adams,  Pittsfield,  Fall  River,  Northampton,  Holyoke,  Lowell,  Newton,  Worcester, 
Taunton,  Lawrence,  Haverhill,  Newbnryport,  Lynn,  Somerville,  and  Greenfield. 
These  cities  and  towns  include  the  larger  part  of  the  population  of  the  State.  So 
good  an  exhibit,  I  presume,  could  not  be  made  by  the  other  cities  and  towns.  The 
instruction  in  the  different  cities  and  towns  is  characterized  by  the  same  general 
features,  and  there  is  a  marked  agreement  even  in  details.  It  is  not  necessary, 
therefore,  to  speak  of  each  city  and  town  separately,  as  it  is  not  now  a  question  of 
which  has  done  this  thing  or  that  thing  best.  The  course  of  instruction  will  be 
described.  , 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS   COURSE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING. 

By  the  side  of  the  work  from  the  schools  are  to  be  seen  all  the  appliances  used  in 
the  schools  for  giving  instruction  in  drawing.  There  are  solid  models,  casts,  drawing 
books  and  cards,  teachers'  manuals,  large  plates  for  mechanical  and  architecture 
drawing;  parallels  of  historic  ornament  in  color,  large  studies  in  light  and  shade  and 
sepia,  and  studies  from  nature  in  water  color. 

Much  thought  is  given  to  showing  the  growth  of  the  drawing  and  ornament,  which 
is  such  an  6xc*lent  educational  feature.  This  display,  the  most  comprehensive  and 
systematic  one  of  the  kind  in  the  whole  exhibition,  is  made  by  L.  Prang  &  Co  art 
and  educational  publishers,  of  Boston.  "' 

State  Normal  Art  School— It  will  be  well  first  to  describe  the  exhibit  made  bv  thii 
school,  since  the  instruction  in  this  school  covers  everything  taught  in  the  "other 
schools.    The  design  of  the  school  is  thus  set  forth  in  its  circular  for  1876-'77  ' 

"This  school  is  intended  as  a  training  school  for  the  purpose  of  qualifvine-  teachers 
and  masters  of  industrial  drawing.  Its  specific  aim  at  present  is  to  prepare  teachers 
for  the  industrial  drawing  schools  of  the  State,  who  shall  also  be  able  to  direct  and 
superintend  the  instruction  in  this  branch  in  the  public  schools.  In  the  future  it  mav 
be  necessary  to  provide  for  high  skiU  in  technical  drawing  and  art  culture  but  the 
immediate  pressing  demand  is  for  teachers  who  know  the  elementary  suliie'cts  thor- 
oughly, and  can  teach  them  inteUigently  and  successfully ;  and  this  demand  the 
school  will  aim  primarily  to  supply,  making  its  training  as  complete  and  practical  as- 
the  circumstances  will  permit." 
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The  same  circvilar  thus  describes  tlie  course  of  instruction,  which  is  divideu  uetween 
four  classes  and  extends  over  four  years: 

"The  term  'industrial  drawing'  includes  both  instrumental  and  free-hand  drawing. 
The  former  will  be  taught  by  lectures  given  by  the  lecturers  on  the  various  subjects, 
and  the  latter,  by  individual  instruction  by  the  instructors,  who  will  also  superin- 
tend the  artistic  work  in  the  studio,  comprising  free  hand  drawing,  painting,  and  de- 
signing. The  work  of  Class  A  is  devoted  to  elementary  drawing ;  of  Class  B,  to 
form,  color,  and  industrial  design;  of  Class  C,  to  the  constructive  arts;  and  of  Class 
D,  to  sculpture  and  design  in  the  round.  These  groups  of  subjects  can  be  studied  in 
any  order  after  Class  A  has  been  passed  through,  subject  only  to  an  examination  as 
to  the  fitness  of  the  student." 

The  circular  also  gives  this  account  of  the  examination  for  certificate : 

"For  permission  to  be  examined  for  a  diploma,  the  student  vrill  be  required  to  sub- 
mit class  exercises,  the  subjects  being  described  in  the  list  of  diploma  drawings. 
These  drawings  and  paintings  are  toshow  whether  the  student  possesses  the  manipu- 
lative skill  necessary  to  tea<3i  drawing.  If  the  works  pass  examination,  the  student 
will  then  be  allowed  to  offer  himself  forthe  diploma  examination,  which  will  be  held 
at  the  end  of  each  term.  This  examination  having  been  passed,  the  student  will  re- 
ceive a  diploma,  testifying  to  his  scientific  and  artistic  qualifications  to  give  in- 
struction. A  student  failing  to  pass  an  examination  in  any  subject,  may  present 
himself  again  at  a  future  examination,  those  subjects  already  passed  being  recorded 
in  his  favor  ;  but  he  will  not  receive  the  diploma  of  the  school  until  all  the  subjects 
of  examination  have  been  passed." 

THE  NORMAL  AET   SCHOOL  BxklBIT. 

There  are  shown  twenty-four  frames  containing  certificate  drawings  similar  to  those  . 
dn  the  South  Kensington  exhibit.     Each  frame  contains  work  by  two  students,  and 
the  twenty-four  illustrate  the  instruction  in  Class  A,  or  the  first  year. 

The  following  are  the  subjects:  (I)  Geometrical  problems;  (2)  Perspective  prob- 
lems ;  (3)  Orthographic  projection ;  (4)  Machine  drawing ;  (5)  Architectural  drawing 
and  building  construction ;  (6)  Isometric  projection ;  (7)  Projection  of  shadows  ;  (8) 
Model  drawing  in  outline  ;  (9)  Model  drawing,  shaded  in  chalk ;  (10)  Model  drawing, 
shaded  in  monochrome;  (11)  Model  drawing,  shaded,  stumped ;  (12)  Outline  draw- 
ing of  ornament  from  cast;  (13)  Outline  dr&wing  of  foliage  from  nature;  (14)  Out- 
line drawing  of  human  figure  from  copy;  (15)  Outline  drawing  of  animal  form  from 
cast ;  (16)  Outline  drawing  of  furniture  from  object  ;«(17)  Shading  from  cast  with 
stump  or  point;  (18)  Shading  from  cast  in  monochrome;  (19)  Elementary  design ; 
(20)  Applied  design  ;  (21)  Designs  for  drawing  lessons  in  blackboard  and  dictation  ; 
(22)  Painting  in  water  color  from  copy ;  (23)  Analysis  of  historical  ornament ;  (24) 
Botanical  analysis  of  a  plant  for  the  purpose  of  design. 

The  student  having  executed  drawings  in  each  of  these  twenty-four  subjects,  and 
sufficiently  well  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  master  of  the  school,  Mr.  Walter  Smith, 
he  has  then,  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  to  submit  to  a  time  examination  in  each 
of  the  following  subjects : 

(1)  Plane  geometrical  drawing ;  (2)  Perspective  practice ;  (3)  Perspective  theory ; 
(4)  Orthographic  projection;  (5)  Isometric  projection;  (6)  Projection  of  shadows; 
(7)  Architectural  drawing ;  (8)  Model  drawing  from  solid;  (9)  Drawing  from  mem- 
ory; (10)  Drawing  from  dictation  ;  (11)  Historical  ornament ;  (12)  Harmony  of  color. 

If  the  result  of  the  examination  in  each  of  these  subjects  reaches  the  prescribed 
standard,  the  student  obtains  a  certificate  showing  that  he  has  completed  the  first 
year's  course  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  It  will  be  observed  that  much  work  is  put 
into  the  first  year.  Indeed,  it  covers  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the  instruction  in  draw- 
ing that  is  required  in  the  different  grades  of  the  public  schools.  It  is  not  expected, 
of  course,  to  make  the  student  an  expert  in  all,  or  in  any  one,  of  the  subjects  studied 
during  the  year.  The  school  has  a  more  rational  object  than  that,,  namely,  to  give 
the  student  such  a  grounding  in  principles,  method,  and  manipulations  as  he  must 
have  in  order  to  teach  the  different  subjects  intelUgently. 

The  student,  if  he  would  obtain  permission  to  tEike  the  examination  at  the.  end  of 
the  year  for  his  second  certificate,  must  have  made  satisfactory  progress  in  painting 
In  water  colors,  in  tempera,  and  in  oil,  and  he  must  have  produced  a  satisfactory  de- 
sign for  each  of  any  four  indnstries,  and  have  had  one  object  manufactured  from  a 
design  of  his  own.  The  examination  for  the  second  certificate  embraces  time  sketches 
in  water  colors,  in  tempera,  and  in  oil ;  also  ten  papers  upon  art  industrial  subjects 
covered  by  the  instruction  of  the  year. 

The  third  year's  course  embraces  architectural  design  and  building  construction, 
machine  drawing,  construction  and  design,  descriptive  geometry  and  topographical 
drawing.  When  the  student  has  made  satisfactory  progress  in  these  subjects  and  pre- 
pared the  necessary  drawings  to  entitle  him  to  it,  he  is  permitted  to  take  the  exami- 
nation for  his  third  certificate.    This  examination  embraces  eight  time  sketches  and 
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papers  covering  architectural  design,  machine  drawing,  topography,  descriptive  geom- 
etry, and  ship  draughtinf;. 

The  fourth  year,  class  D,  is  devoted  to  sculpture  and  design  in  the  round  modelling 
and  casting.  The  subjects  studied  are  ornament,  the  figure,  and  designs  ior  indus- 
trial objects,  the  latter  to  be  drawn  before  modelled.  Twelve  models  covering  these 
subjects  have  to  be  prepared  in  clay,  cast,  and  painted,  the  execution  to  reach  a  pre- 
scribed standard  before  the  student  is  allowed  to  take  the  examination  for  his  fourth 
certificate.  The  exiiminatiou  embraces  both  theory  and  practice.  When  these  four 
certificate  examinatious  haf  e  been  satisfactorily  passed,  the  student  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive the  diploma  of  the  school. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  work  done  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Normal  Art  School 
has  four  general  divisions,  corresponding  to  Ihe  four  years  of  the  course:  First  year, 
"elementary  drawing;"  second  year,  "form,  color,  and  industrial  design;"  third 
year,  "  the  constructive  arts ;  "  fourth  year,  "  sculpture  and  design  in  the  round  model- 
ling and  casting.'  The  curriculum  is  as  comprehensive  and  the  subjects  are  as  system- 
atically treated  as  in  any  Europeau  school  established  for  a  similar  purpose,  that  is, 
for  the  training  of  well  qualified  art  masters.  Let  it  be  remembered,  in  passing  judg- 
ment on  this  school,  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  school  to  produce  artists  nor 
yet  experts  in  any  particular  department  of  art  industry,  but  teachers  familiar  with 
the  theory  and  practice  of  all  the  arts,  fine  and  industrial,  so  far  as  they  depend  on 
form  and  color,  and  with  the  best  methods  of  imparting  instruction  in  them.  More 
than  seven  hundred  different  students  have  received  instruction  in  the  school  since  it 
was  opened  three  years  ago. 

Though  the  school  has  been  in  operation  but  three  years,  yet  the  exhibit  illustrates 
the  whole  four  years'  course,  as  some  of  the  students  who  had  completed  the  first  two 
years'  work,  instead  of  taking  thaVof  the  third  year,  took  that  of  the  fourth. 

EXTENDED  INFLUENCE  OF  THIS  STATE  SCHOOL. 

Thus  much  space  has  been  given  to  a  description  of  this  school  because  it  is  the 
only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  though  let  us  hope  there  will  soon  be  many 
such ;  and  because  a  knowledge  of  this  school  givea  a  clear  notion  not  only  of  what  is 
now  doing  in  drawing  throughout  Massachusetts,  but  also  of  what  it  is  proposed  to  do 
whenthefuU  scheme  of  popular  art  education  adopted  by  the  State  is  carried  out.  The 
more  elementary  portion  of  what  is  taught  in  the  State  Normal  Ait  School  has  already 
been  successfully  reproduced  in  the  public  schools;  the  more  advanced  portion  has 
also  begun  to  be  reproduced  in  the  high  schools  and  in  the  evening  classes.  Soon 
there  will  be  a  wide  educatioflal  demand  for  all  that  is  taught  by  the  Massachusetts 
Normal  Art  School.  Time  is  a  vital  element  iu  establishing  a  comprehensive  system 
of  art  education  for  a  State.  It  is  a  work  that  cannot  be  done  in  one  year  nor  yet  in 
five  years,  however  favorable  the  conditions.  It  must  be  a  growth,  but  the  growth 
can  be  greatly  accelerated  by  rational  efforts. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  drawing  exhibits  made  by  the  different  cities  and 
towns  of  Massachusetts  shows  that  the  more  closely  the  lead  of  the  Normal  Art  School 
has  been  followed  the  better  the  results.  It  is  also  plainly  observable  that  the  good 
influence  of  this  school  has  been  felt  all  over  the  country,  for  the  best  drawing  ex- 
hibits from  the  public  schools  of  other  States  are  those  in  which  the  instruction  has 
been  modelled  on  the  general  principles  and  methods  of  this  school. 

THE  DRAWINGS   SHOWN  BY  THE  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

The  drawing  exhibits  made  by  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts  are  extensive, 
and  so  systematically  arranged  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  trace  the  progress  of  the 
instruction  from  the  lowest  step  to  the  most  advanced.  I  shall  speak  of  the  exhibits 
as  a  whole. 

In  the  primary  schools  the  pupils  are  trained  in  geometrical  definitions  and  in  the 
simplest  principles  of  decorative  design  ;  in  drawing  with  the  free  baud  from  printed 
copies  (geometrical  forms  furnishing  the  basis  of  the  copies) ;  also  from  memory,  from 
dictation,  and  from  blackboard  copies ;  and  jointly  with  this  instruction  they  are 
trained  in  original  composition  or  design.  There  is  constant  practice  in  proportional 
enlargement  and  reduction.  Only  two  dimensions  are  represented,  and  there  is  no 
imitative  drawing  of  natural  objects.  Conventional  leaves  and  flowers  are  used  in 
some  of  the  decorative  designs. 

In  the  grammar  schools  the  work  of  the  primary  schools  is  continued,  but  is  of  a 
much  more  advanced  character.  Plane  geometrical  drawing  with  instruments  is 
added,  and  free  hand  drawing  in  outline  from  solid  models  au'd  objects.  Prints  and 
the  actual  solids  are  used  in  conjunction.  Thus  a  beginning  is  made  in  representing 
the  three  dimensions  pictorially.  Some  instruction  is  given  in  historic  ornament  and 
decorative  styles.  Geometry  forms  the  basis  of  the  work,  while  the  instruction  is 
rational,  not  dogmatic.  The  emphasis  is  laid  upon  knowledge,  and  not  upon  fineness 
of  execution  ;  yet  the  execution  is  remarkably  good. 
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The  subjects  taught  in  the  grammar  schools,  with  the  exception  of  plane  geometrical 
drawing,  are  continued  in  the  high  schools,  the  models  and  objects,  however,  being 
drawn  in  light  and  shade  as  well  as  in  outline.  More  emphasis  is  laid  upon  making 
industrial  designs  for  a  particular  purpose,  as  for  jewelry,  tiles,  fans,  lace,  oil-cloths, 
calico  prints,  pottery,  &c.  Instrumental,  prospective,  and  mechanical  drawing  are 
added ;  also  drawing  from  the  cast  and  from  nature ;  also  botanical  analysis  for  in- 
dustrial design,  and  painting  In  water  colors.  The  pupils  are  not  uoniined  to  one 
medium,  as  the  point,  for  instance,  but  are  taught  to  manipulate  different  materials — 
pencil,  chalk,  stump,  &o.  Geometry  still  forms  the  basis  of  the  work.  The  instruc- 
tion is  varied  and  rational,  the  aim  being,  not  to  make  proficients  in  any  one  thing, 
but  to  impart  such  taste,  knowledge,  and  skill  as  will  be  of  universal  utility.  But  the 
high  school  work  is  not  so  good,  comparatively,  as  that  of  the  grammar  school. 
Doubtlessit  will  show  marked  improvement  during  the  next  three  years,  as  the  high 
schools  become  filled  with  pupils  who  have  beeu  well  trained  in  drawing  in  the  lower 
grades  and  thus  prepared  to  do  the  legitimate  work  of  the  high  school. 

The  time  devoted  to  drawing  differs  somewhat  in  different  schools.  The  maximum 
amount  appears  to  be  two  hours  a  week.*  The  original  designs  are  usually  first 
studied  up  and  roughly  sketched  at  home,  then  executed  in  school.  This  appears  to 
be  the  extent  of  the  home  requirement.  Only  about  one-half  of  the  time  devoted  to 
drawing  is  spent  in  working  from  printed  copies.  For  promotion  pupils  must  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  drawing  as  in  other  studies.  Except  in  the  high  school 
the  teachers  who  give  instruction  in  the  other  studies  teach  drawing. 

Such,  in  outline,  are  the  general  features  of  that  system  of  instruction  in  ele- 
mentary drawing  for  the  whole  people  and  for  industrial  purposes  which  has  been 
adopted  in  Massachusetts  and  has  already  produced  results  so  gratifying. 

Against  these  general  features  it  seems  to  me  that  no  just  objection  can  be  made ; 
adverse  criticism,  if  reasonable,  must  be  limited  to  the  way  this  or  that  school  works 
out  this  or  that  detail. 

DRAWINGS  SHOWN  BY  THE   FREE  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES. 

The  display  of  drawings  from  the  free  industrial  evening  classes  for  adults,  which 
all  towns  and  cities  having  10,000  inhabitants  are  required  to  maintain,  is  quite  large 
and  excellently  arranged.  It  shows  that  the  instruction  in  these  classes  is  in  har- 
mony with  what  has  already  been  described,  and  therefore  is  comprehensive,  system- 
atic, and  rational.  As  would  be  naturally  expected,  the  drawings  have  much  of  an 
applied  character,  such  as  different  industries  require.  For  the  success  of  these 
evening  classes  special  teachers  are  needed.  The  best  work,  regarded  as  a  whole,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  done  in  the  city  of  Taunton,  whose  evening  classes  have,  from  the 
start,  been  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  T.  Meats,  from  one  of  the  English  art 
schools,  and  master  draughtsman  for  .the  Taunton  Locomotive  Works,  t 

*  Thrice  as  much  time  is  usually  devoted  to  spelling.  Yet  to  spell  correctly,  ac- 
cording to  the  conventional  method,  is,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  a  mere  grace 
of  learning  for  most  persons.  It  is  of  vital  importance  only  to  the  type-setter  and 
proof-reader,  and  to  them  only  because  it  is  essential  that  printed  words  should  always 
present  the  same  appearance  to  the  eye  in  reading.  As  hardly  five  in  a  hundred  read 
a  thousand  written  words  a  year,  it  is  evidently  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  for  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  whether  written  words  are  spelled  uniformly  alike  or  not. 

\The  Taunton  Evening  Drawing  School. 

The  school  is  divided  into  two  sections :  (1)  Instrumental  drawing  ;  (2)  free  hand 
drawing,  design,  and  modelling.  Each  section  receives  two  lessons  of  two  hours  du- 
ration per  week,  for  a  term  of  about  sixteen  weeks  each  year.  It  is  always  recom- 
mended that  beginners  in  instrumental  drawing  pass  through  the  elementary  stages 
of  the  free  hand  course,  and  vice  versa. 

The  instrumental  classes  are  subdivided  into  classes  in  machine  and  architectural 
drawing,  after  the  common  elementary  course  has  been  mastered. 

INSTRUMENTAL  DRAWING:  ELEMENTARY  COURSE.    (From  ilackioard.) 

1.  Practical  geometry,  from  blackboard  demonstration  and  printed  definition. 

2.  Principle  of  dark  and  light  lines  as  applied  to  outline  drawings,  together  with 
exercises  elucidating  the  term  elevation,  plan,  section,  etc. 

3.  Orthographic,  isometric,  and  perspective  projection. 

4.  Intersection  and  development  of  surfaces. 

ADTANOED  COURSE:  MACSINERT. 

1.  Delineation  of  helices,  screws,  spirals,  cams,  eccentrics,  etc.,  from  blackboard 
instruction. 

2.  Construction,  theoretig^^^gr^rti^^^jb^gg^^g  with  the  application  of  the 
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The  Free  Institute,  Worcester,  and  the  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  make  de- 
cidedly commendable  exhibits  of  elementary  and  advanced  drawings,  executed  by 
their  students.  The  exhibit,  consisting  wholly  of  original  designs  (in  flat  colors)  ready 
for  use,  made  by  the  Lowell  Free  School  of  Design  for  Textile  Fabrics  (connected 
with  the  Institute  of  Technology  and  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Charles  Kastner),  is 
also  highly  deserving  of  praise ;  but  an  account  of  the  drawing  instruction  in  such 
schools  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  my  report. 

OHIO. 

CINCINNATI. 

Drawing  has  been  tauglit  in  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati  since  1868,  when  the 
present  superintendent  of  drawing  was  appointed.     It  was  made  a  subject  of  study 
in  the  high  schools  some  half  a  dozen  years  ago.     The  promotion  of  the  pupil  depends ' 
upon  his  proficiency  in  drawing  the  same  as  upon  his  proficiency  in  other  studies. 
The  special  teachers  of  drawing  consist  of  one  superintendent,  one  male  assistant, 

cycloid,  epicycloid,  involute,  etc.,  to  the  tooth  of  a  wheel,  and  ending  with  working 
drawings  of  a  complete  machine.     Blackboard. 

3.  Drawing,  from  specification  and  original  design,  of  machinery,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  requirements  of  pupils  individually. 

4.  Practice  in  the  various  methods  of  finishing  drawings,  shading  in  line  and  color, 
and  in  the  projection  of  shadows.' 

AOYANOBD  COURSE:  ARCSITEOIITBE. 

1.  Delineation  of  architectural  mouldings  and  detaUs. 

2.  Projection,  as  applied  to  building  contruction  in  the  cutting  of  joints,  etc. 

3.  Examples  of  construction  involving  the  study  of  the  joints  and  bonds  used  in 
carpentry  and  masonry. 

4.  Execution  of  working  and  finished  drawings  of  buildings  or  other  objects,  as 
may  be  best  adapted  to  the  case  of  each  pupil. 

FREE  RAND  DBAWINO  AND  DESIGN:  ELEMENTARY  OOVRSE. 

1.  Outline  drawing,  from  blackboard  instruction. 

2.  Ditto,  from  printed  copy. 

3.  Ditto,  from  models  and  casts. 

4.  Original  designs  to  fill  given  spaces,  in  outline  and  half-tint. 

FREE  SAND  DRAWING  AND  DESIGN:  ADTANOED  OOUBBE. 

1.  Shading,  in  pencil,  chalk,  charcoal,  and  monochrome,  from  printed  copies. 

2.  Ditto,  from  models  and  casts. 

3.  Original  designs,  to  flU  given  spaces,  in  monochrome,  and  in  colors  harmonized. 

4.  Original  applied  designs,  for  surface  decoration,  for  industrial  purposes,  and 
plastic  design. 

MODELLING. 

From  casts,  printed  copies,  and  original  designs  of  ornament,  natural  objects, 
animals,  and  the  human  figure. 

REMARKS. 

One  term  of  sixteen  weeks  is  taken  up  with  each  elementary  course,  and  two  terms 
with  each  advanced  course,  by  the  average  pupil,  allowance  being  made  for  work  at 
home,  where  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  teacher  is  not  required.  It  is  found  of 
great  importance  so  to  shape  the  instruction  as  to  admit  of  considerable  elasticity  in 
the  time  taken  by  the  different  pupils,  that  quick  workers  may  not  become  impatient 
nor  slow  ones  discouraged.  More  attention  is  given  to  the  standard  of  work  and  to 
its  thorough  comprehension  by  the  pupil  than  to  the  time  consumed  in  its  execution 

In  the  instrumental  classes,  numbering  nearly  a  hundred  pupils,  Mr.  Meats  the 
principal,  has  one  assistant  teacher  for  the  intermediate  mechanical  classes  and  one 
for  the  architectural  classes.  The  elementary  and  advanced  mechanical  classes  are 
taught  by  the  principal. 

In  the  other  section,  which  numbers  more  than  a  hundred  pupils,  Mr.  Meats  has 
also  two  assistant  teachers;  one  for  the  elementary  free  hand  and  one  fotthe  mod- 
elling class.  He  himself  teaches  the  advanced  free  hand  and  designing  classes  and 
supervises  the  whole  Work.  ' 

The  average  enrolment,  per  term,  of  pupils,  from  the  establishment  of  the  school 
has  been  about  230,  with  an  average  attendance  of  about  80  per  cent.  The  popula- 
tion of  Taunton,  in  1870.  was  18,629;  estimated  in  1876  at  20,429. 
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and  three  female  assistants.  The  superintendent  teaches  in  the  two  high  schools  and 
in  the  normal  school,  while  he  has  general  charge  of  the  instruction  throughout  the 
city.  The  assistants  teach  in  the  intermediate  or  grammar  grades,  where  only  a  few 
of  the  regular  teachers  give  any  instruction  in  drawing.  During  the  first,  five  years, 
that  is,  in  the  primary  schools,  drawing  is  taught  by  the  regular  teachers. 

DRAWINGS  SHOWN  AT  THB   CENTENNIAL. 

Cincinnati  exhibits  seven  portfolios  of  drawings  done  by  pupils.  They  illustrate 
the  work  of  seven  years,  extending  from  the  second  year  of  the  school  course  ,to  the 
end  of  the  intermediate  or  grammar  grade.  Each  portfolio  fairly  illustrates  the 
work  of  a  single  year,  though  the  drawings  were  specially  executed  for  the  Phila- 
delphia Exhibition,  and  though  in  each  portfolio  the  same  form  is  repeated  again  and 
again,  as  If  it  were  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  show  the  comparative  skill  of 
hundreds  of  pupils  in  doing  the  same  thing. 

The  actual  work  of  the  pupils,  from  day  to  day,  is  not  shown  ;  yet,  in  spite  of  the 
sameness  of  the  drawings  exhibited,  one  is  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  the  official  state- 
ment* accompanying  the  drawings,  and  by  an  examination  of  the  "drawing-blocks" 
used  by  the  pupils  instead  of  books,  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  character  of  the  in- 
struction throughout. 

The  drawings  submitted  are  all  confined  to  the  free  hand  representation  of  two  di- 
mennions  only.  The  "  drawing  blocks,"  liowever,  provide  for  a  few  exercises  in  the 
pictorial  representation  of  objects  (flat  copies)  towards  the  close  of  the  course.  The 
instruction  begins  right  by' beginning  with  two  dimensions  and  touching  upon  the 
principles -of  decorative  design;  but  it  adheres  too  exclusively  to  this  kind  of  drawing, 
and  yet  is  far  from  making  the  most  of  it. 

For  about  two  years  the  children  have  no  practice  in  the  drawing  of  curves,  though 
during  the  second  year  the  average  age  of  the  children  is  nine  years  and  three  months. 
They  are  mainly  exercised  in  drawing  squares,  dividing  their  sides  proportionally,  and 
filling  them  with  symmetrical  patterns. 

In  the  second  year  half  tint  makes  .its  appearance  and  is  persistently  used  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  course.  When  properly  used  half  tint  increases  the  pleasing  eftect 
of  the  drawings ;  but  it  is  a  great  consumer  of  time,  for  which  it  makes  no  adequate 
return.  The  pupil  should  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  half  tint  only  enough  to  learn  its 
proper  application.  One  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  in  the  Cincinnati 
schools  more  than  one-half  of  the  time  devoted  to  drawing  is  spent  in  half  tinting. 
To  drop  nine-teiiths  of  the  half  tint  would  be  a  decided  gain.  Much  time  is  also  lost 
in  drawing  the  same  feature  four,  six,  and  even  eight  times.  This  would  be  less  ob- 
jectionable were  the  feature  that  is  thus  repeatedly  drawn  some  beautiful  historic 
form  which  would  be  worth  remembering  and  would  improve  the  taste  of  the  pupil 
obliged  to  look  at  it  so  long  and  so  intently.    But  the  forms  thus  repeated  have  little 

"  The  portfolios  were  accompanied  by  the  following  prefatory  statements,  made  by 
the  school  officials,  describing  the  "  character  of  exercises  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion:" 

Second  school  year. — The  exercises  in  this  grade  consist  in  drawing  straight  lines  in 
different  directions  and  combining  these  into  simple  figures.  Division  of  lines  and 
sides  of  figures  into  two,  four,  and  eight  equal  parts,  and  formation  of  new  figures  by 
symmetrical  connection  of  opposite  dividing  points.  The  use  of  rulers  and  measures 
is  not  permitted ;  rubber  in  the  hands  of  teacher  for  correction  only. 

Third  school  j/eor.— Review  and  extension  of  previous  course,  consisting  of  more  ad- 
vanced lessons  of  same  character  and  style ;  simple  lessons  in  design  by  repeating  and 
combining  figures  previously  drawn.     The  use  of  rulers,  &o.,  as  in  previous  year. 

Fourth  school  year. —  Division  of  lines  into  three,  six,  and  nine  equal  parts,  free 
hand  construction  of  new  and  pleasing  figures  based  uport  division  into  three  equal 
parts,  and  occasional  exercises  in  drawing  from  memory.  The  use  of  rulers,  &c.,  as 
previously. 

Mfth  school  year. —  Exercises  in  draiwing  curves  and  circles  continued.  Division  of 
lines  into  five  equal  parts,  and  construction  of  the  octagon  and  octagonal  stars.  Repe- 
tition of  given  sections  of  figures  so  as  to  form  ornamental  hexagonal  and  octagonal 
figures;  horizontal  and  vertical  borders.    The  use  of  rulers,  &c.,  as  previously. 

Sixth  school  year. — Exercises  are  a  repetition  of  those  had  in  the  previous  grade. 
Rulers,  &c.,  as  previously. 

Seventh  school  year. —  The  exercises  in  this  grade  assume  a  freer  character ;  organic 
forms  are  occasionally  introduced,  then  rendered  conventional,  and  applied  in  de- 
signing..  The  use  of  rulers,  &e.,  as  previously. 

Eighth  school  year. — The  exercises  in  this  grade  assume  a  freer  character ;  sections  of 
figures  are  given  to  be  completed  by  the  pupils.  Organic  forms  are  introduced,  ren- 
dered conventional,  and  then  applied  to  surface  design.  Exercises  strictly  free  hand. 
Cae  of  rulers,  &c.,  as  previously. 
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or  nothing  to  commend  them ;  indeed  many  of  them  are  exceedingly  ugly,  and  instead 
of  improving  must  tend  to  vitiate  the  taste.  So  little  is  done  with  natural  forms  con- 
ventionalized that  the  pupil  must  fail  to  obtain  correct  notions  of  the  treatment  of 
such  forms  for  decorative  purposes. 

Only  two  arrangements  of  ornamental  forms  are  illustrated — arranjfement  about 
a  centre,  and  bilateral  arrangement;  and  the  latter  does  not  appear  until  toward  the 
close  of  the  course.  This  is  good,  but  there  is  very  little  of  it.  Historic  ornament 
receives  no  consideration  whatever.  Among  the  copies  giving  diagram  views  of  ob- 
jects there  are  none  of  beautiful  objects.  *  There  is  very  little  exercise  in  enlarge- 
ment or  reduction,  in  dictation  or  memory  drawing,  or  in  original  design.  There 
could  not  well  be  much  of  the  IJst,  so  few  of  the  principles  of  design  are  taught. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  so  much  attention  is  given  to  drawing  two  dimen- 
sions, a  great  deal  less  is  accomplished  in  this  direction  than  one  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect. There  is  an  entire  omission  below  the  high  school  of  every  other  variety 
of  drawing,  unless  we  except  the  provision  made  for  a  few  exercises  in  the  pictorial 
representation  of  objects  from  flat  copies.  The  instruction  is  just  the  reverse  of 
that  given  in  the  Cleveland  schools.  The  pupils  are  strictly  forbidden  to  use  a  ruler 
for  making  measurements  or  for  drawing  lines.  It  should  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  principal  measurements  are  usually  made  for  the  pupils  by  dots  printed  on 
their  drawing  paper.t 

So,  notwithstanding  the  ban  laid  upon  rulers,  the  eye  receives  very  little  of  that 
severe  training  in  the  judging  of  distance  and  proportion  which  so  strongly  character- 
izes the  drawing  instruction  in  the  schools  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  Everything 
taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati  is  treated  very  systematically.  Drawing 
forms  no  exception,  certainly  not  below  the  high  school.  The  gradisg  of  the 
instruction,  however,  has  been  made  too  much  with  reference  to  minor  features,  and 
too  little  with  reference  to  fundamental  and  comprehensive  principles,  and  in  this 
respect  differs  decidedly  from  the  Massachusetts  practice.  For  example,  it  has  been 
made  to  conform  to  the  number  of  parts  into  which  the  lines  are  divided.     Thus  it  is 

*  Professor  Langl,  in  his  official  report  to  the  Austrian  Government  on  the  education 
art  exhibit  at  Vienna,  says:  "The  common  schools  of  Cincinnati  exhibited  the  work  of 
their  scholars  in  truly  magnificent  bindings,  one  subject  having  been  drawn  by  the 
whole  class,  so  that  the  same  volume  frequently  showed  the  same  figure  fifty  to  sixty 
times.  The  drawings  consisted  mostly  of  small  geometrical  figures,  stars,  &c.,  exe- 
cuted tolerably  evenly,  and  there  was  at  least  a  certain  principle  in  them.  Among  the 
work  of  the  teachers'  normal  and  high  schools,  on  the  contrary,  sins  against  every- 
thing like  good  taste  were  to  be  met  with,  that  made  one's  hair  stand  on  end." 

t  SERIOUS  OBJECTIOlfS  TO  THE   STIGMOGRAPHIC  METHOD. 

The  stigmographic  method  pervades  the  Cincinnati  drawings.  This  is  a  method 
adopted  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  especially  in  Austria.  Its  aim  is  to  diminish  the 
early  difficulties  in  drawing  and  so  enable  very  young  pupils  to  begin  the  study. 
Dots  are  printed  upon  the  paper  at  regular  intervals,  and  the  pupil  draws  lines  con- 
necting these  dots  and  forming  symmetrical  patterns  and  diagram  outlines  of  simple 
objects.  Thus  aU  the  measurements  are  made  for  the  pnpil ;  he  selects  the  points  to 
be  united  and  draws  the  lines.  For  the  Cincinnati  pupils  enough  dots  are  printed  on 
the  paper  they  use  in  drawing  to  indicate  the  principal  measurements ;  they  connect 
the  given  points,  when  it  becomes  an  easy  matter  to  settle  tie  other  proportions. 
The  stigmographic  method  has  evidently  grown  out  of  the  kindergarten  use  made  of 
a  plane  surface  divided  into  small  squares.  After  careful  consideration  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  the  stigmographic  method  is  not  to  be  commended.  Even  the  use  of 
it  in  the  kindergarten  is  questionable,  and  its  use  becomes  more  than  questionable 
in  schools  having  older  pupils.  It  defeats  the  training  of  the  eye  in  judging  distance 
and  proportion ;  it  constrains  the  freedom  of  the  hand  ;  if  the  drawings  are  at  ali 
complicated,  it  renders  the  execution  tedious  and  laborious.  More  accurate  results 
it  is  true,  are  secured  in  the  earlier  stages,  but  at  a  great  sacrifice.  Let  the  children 
in  the  primary  schools  have  slates  and  paper  free  from  all  guiding  dots  and  lines 
teach  them  the  different  ways  in  which  forms  can  be  symmetically  arranged  set 
them  resolutely  at  work,  hampered  by  no  petty  restrictions,  and  you  will  inevitably 
obtain  good  results.  Ample  proof  of  this  is  seen  in  the  work  from  primary  schooia 
exhibited  by  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Newton,  Mass.,  and  by  Milwaukee,  Wis.  How  much 
better  is  this  work,  with  its  variety  and  freedom,  than  the  rigid  monotonous  results- 
usually  produced  by  the  stigmographic  method.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  aU  the 
drawing  in  the  kindergarten,  done  by  this  method  or  in  general  conformity  to  it  ia 
worse  than  none.  The  tracing  of  beautiful  copies  by  means  of  transparent  paner 
laid  upon  the  copies  would  be  much  better.  The  drawings  adapted  to  the  stigmo- 
graphic method  are  so  monotonously  rigid  and  oftentimes  so  ugly  that  they  must  tend 
to  vitiate  the  taste  of  the  children  obliged  to  look  at  them  so  much  and  so  intently 
There  may  be  too  many  (apparent)  helps  in  drawing  as  iu  other  studies. 
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not  till  the  third  year  that  the  pupil  is  exercised  in  dividing  lines  into  three,  six,  and 
nine  equal  parts ;  while  the  division  of  lines  into  five  equal  parts  is  put  off  until  the 
fourth  year.  This  is  mere  trifling.  Indeed,  with  the  Cincinnati  rate  of  progress 
twenty-five 'years  would  be  required  for  the  completion  of  such  a  course  of  drawing 
as  should  be  found  in  public  schools.  Yet  Cincinnati  has  done  some  things  exceed- 
ingly well  in  her  primary  and  intermediate  grammar  schools,  and  is  in  condition  to 
make  all  required  changes  with  ease  and  success. 

There  is  a  slight  exhibit  from  the  schools  and  normal  school  j  but  it  presents  nothing 
that  calls  for  special  notice.  There  are  a  few  original  compositions  in  color  for  indus- 
trial purposes  from  the  school  of  design.  These,  taken  in  connection  with  carvings 
done  by  former  students  of  this  school,  and  exhibited  in  the  woman's  pavillion,  show 
that  advanced  instruction  for  art  industrial  purposes  in  Cincinnati  now  leaves  much 
to  be  desired. 

CLEVELAND. 

For  ten  years  previous  to  1872  drawing  was  not  taught  in  Cleveland ;  since  then  it 
has  been  systematically  taught  under  the  direction  of  a  special  superintendent.  The 
time  allowed  per  week  has  been  as  follows:  First  year,  100  minutes ;  second  year,  100 
minutes ;  third  year,  125  minutes ;  fourth  year,  75  minutes ;  fifth  Kgar,  90  minutes ; 
sixth  year,  90  minutes ;  seventh  year,  120  minutes ;  eighth  year,  120  minutes. 

Cleveland  exhibits  seven  volumes  of  drawings  ( ' '  selected  work  to  illustrate  method 
of  teaching"),  one  volume  for  each  school  year  from  the  second  to  the  eighth,  inclus- 
ive. The  drawing,  done  with  the  free  hand,  is  wholly  perspective.  Great  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  pupils  draw  directly  from  the  objects.  There  is  also  ex- 
hibited one  volume  of  drawings,  in  outline,  made  from  common  objects  by  all  grades 
of  pupils  at  home.  Most  of  the  drawings,  however,  illustrate  the  regular  school  in- 
strtiction  below  the  high  school.  They  were  specially  executed  for  the  Philadelphia 
Exhibition,  and  are  done  with  a  fair  degree  of  intelligence.  Four  volumes  of  drawings 
are  also  exhibited,  illustrating  the  full  work  of  two  classes  in  the  last  year  of  the 
grammar  grade — both  school  Avork  and  home  work.  Some  of  the  school  work  is 
faulty  in  perspective,  while  much  of  the  home  work  is  decidedly  so,  showing  that  the 
pupils  fail  in  applying  those  principles  of  perspective  which  they  are  supposed  to 
have  learned  in  school.  Such  is  the  general  character  of  the  instruction  for  seven 
years  below  the  high  school.  It  aims  wholly  at  the  perspective  or  pictorial  represen- 
tation of  the  three  dimensions,  and  so  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  instruction  given  dur- 
ing the  same  years  in  the  Cincinnati  schools.* 

Cleveland  exhibits  three  volumes  of  original  decorative  designs  executol  by  the 
first  year  pupils  of 'the  high  school;  also  three  volumes  of  original  plans  and  eleva- 
tions, mostly  of  houses,  executed  by  pupils  of  the  second  year.  The  decorative  de- 
signs, though  some  of  the  simpler  ones  are  quite  right,  show,  upon  the  whole,  a  lack 
of  unity,  an  unsatisfactory  distribution  of  parts,  and  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  organic 
growth.  It  is  evident  that  the  pupils  have  received  no  suitable  instruction  in  the 
elementary  priooiples  of  design,  though  the  plan  pursued,  If  it  wore  taken  only  as  a 
feature  of  the  instruction,  would  be  commendable.  The  original  designs  for  houses 
are  quite  captivating  at  first  sight ;  but  when  it  is  seen  that  the  drawing  of  these 
plans  and  elevations  has  been  preceded  by  no  systematic  work  in  orthographic  pro- 
jection, one  feels  that  they  stand  for  very  little. 

Some  half  dozen  original  decorative  designs,  simple  and  quite  praiseworthy,  etched 
on  glass,  are  shown ;  also,  several  well  executed  drawings  of  public  buildings  made 
directly  from  the  buildings  by  pupils. 

*  The  course  of  instruction  illustrated  by  these  seven  volumes  is  as  follows: 

Second  school  year. — The  children  are  exercised  in  drawing  a  square  and  cross  in 
perspective  in  different  positions.  In  themselves  the  objects  are  thin,  and  they  are 
treated  as  though  they  had  no  thickness.  The  pupils  are  also  exercised  in  writing  de- 
scriptions of  a  square  placed  in  two  positions,  in  answer  to  the  following  questions : 
"  1.  What  is  Fig.  1  ?  2.  Why  do  you  think  it  is  what  you  say  ?  3.  What  does  Fig.  2 
look  like  ?  4.  In  what  position  does  it  say  the  object  is  ? .  5.  What  makes  it  look  as 
if  it  was  tursed  ?  " 

Third  school  year. — The  work  is  just  the  same  as  in  the  second  year. 

Fourth  school  year. — Work  the  same  as  that  of  the  two  preceding  years,  except  that 
the  square  and  cross  are  combined,  and  a  hole  is  cut  in  the  square  allowing  more  ii> 
tricate  arrangements. 

■  Fifth  school  year. — Drawing  of  the  square  and  cross  combined  as  in  the  preceding 
year. 

Sixth  school  year. — Drawing  of  the  square,  the  cross,  and  square  frame  combined. 

Seventh  school  year. — Drawing  of  two  squares  (or  square  frames),  cross,  and  model 
table  combined.    The  objects  are  placed  in  all  sorts  of  positions. 

Eighth  school  year. — Sundry  objects,  such  as  wheels,  carts,  chairs,  desks,  are  drawn 
in  perspective  outline.  This  is  apphcation  of  perspective  principles  previously  learned. 
Written  descriptionsof  drawings  of  the  cross  continued. 
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Finally,  there  is  exhibited  one  volume  of  "  drawings  from  the  object,  shaded,"  the 
work  of  the  senior  class.  These  consist  of  geometrical  solids,  vases,  and  ornament  in 
relief,  and  parts  of  the  human  figure.  The  work  is  right  in  character  and  fairly 
done.     This  completes  the  account  of  the  high  school  instruction. 

COMMENTS  ON  THE   COtTRSB  IN  CLBVBLAND. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  Cleveland  schools  has  its  good  and  its 
bad  features  ;  and  its  friends  are  quite  justified  in  still  regarding  it  as  an  experiment, 
as  an  accompanying  circular  state  that  they  do.  It  is  good  in  the  protest  which  it  maizes 
against  the  exclusive  use  of  printed  copies,  but  it  is  bad  in  carrying  the  protest  too  far. 
It  is  good  in  requiring  the  pupils  to  give  a  written  description  of  the  condition  under 
which  the  object  to  be  drawn  is  seen,  for  this  calls  for  knowledge  before  manual  exe- 
cution. It  is  good  because  of  systematic  gradation  below  the  high  school;  but  bad 
inasmuch  as  this  gradation,  like  the  gradation  in  the  Cincinnati  schools,  is  made  to 
depend  so  largely  upon  a  single  minor  feature  —  the  different  positions  in  which  a 
square  and  cross  may  be  placed. 

Two  or  three  simple  principles  of  perspective,  which  might  be  mastered  in  three 
months,  if  not  in  three  weeks,  are  given  a  controlling  position  for  seven  grades.  Mo- 
notonous and  unprofitable  work,  this  drawing  the  same  thing  again  and  again  with 
a  slight  change  of  position  !  The  same  rate  of  progress  throughout  would  require 
twenty-five  years  for  the  completion  of  such  a  course  of  drawing  as  should  be  taught 
in  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland. 

It  may  be  further  observed  that  the  course  of  instruction  is  badly  arranged,  even  if 
it  is  granted  that  it  should  begin,  as  it  does,  with  perspective,  since  it  takes  rectan- 
gular objects  before  circular,  the  former  being  more  difficult  to  draw,  and  makes  ex- 
cessive use  of  mere  planes,  like  the  cross  and  square,  for  illustrating  the  principles  of 
perspective.  One  of  the  main  objects  to  be  secured  by  drawing  from  the  solid  is  the 
training  of  the  imagination  to  "realize  form  in  space."  Now,  when  a  mere  plane 
(and  the  square  or  cross  used  in  the  Cleveland  schools  is  practically  such)  is  given 
to  be  drawn  there  is  nothing  for  the  imagination  to  do ;  there  is  no  solidity,  nothing 
invisible,  nothing  to  be  imagined.  For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  foreshortening, 
the  convergence  of  lines,  and  the  lessening  of  size  by  distance — all  there  is  of  perspect- 
ive in  object  drawing  —  it  were  much  better  to  use  such  skeleton  solids,  made  of  wire, 
as  are  shown  in  the  Kussian  and  Belgian  exhibits.  Object  drawing  always  involves 
solidity,  but  much  of  this  Cleveland  work  which  is  specially  emphasized  as  object 
drawing  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  solidity. 

It  is  a  serious  defect  in  the  order  of  the  instruction  that  it  does  not  begin  with 
representing  two  dimensions.  Did  it  so  begin,  elementary  design,  which  is  now  pnt 
off  until  high  school  and  then  receives  very  little  attention,  could  be  taught  in  the 
lower  grades,  which  would  greatly  increase  the  interest  and  profit.  The  following 
may  be  named  as  additional  objections  to  the  instruction :  Geometry  is  not  taken  at 
its  basis,  and  so  the  work  runs  astray ;  but  little  attention  is  given  to  decorative  and 
industrial  design ;  historic  ornament  and  styles  in  decorative  art  are  wholly  ignored ; 
the  models  placed  before  the  pupils  to  be  drawn  are  poorly  calculated  to  develop  the 
taste ;  little  heed  is  given  to  memory  or  dictation  drawing ;  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  mechanical  drawing  appear  to  be  quite  neg- 
lected ;  only  one  variety  of  drawing  is  taught  for  the  space  of  seven  years  below  the 
high  school.     So  there  is  certainly  a  broad  field  for  improvement.* 

COLUMBUS. 

This  city  exhibits  three  volumes  of  drawings  to  illustrate  the  work  from  the  first 
to  the  eighth  year  of  the  school  course.  Drawing  had  been  taught  one  year  and  a 
half  at  the  time  of  the  examination,  when  these  specimens  were  executed. 

One  of  the  three  volumes  is  filled  with  exercises  in  memory  and  dictation  drawing 
another  with  drawings  from  flat  or  printed  copies,  and  with  geometrical  drawings' 
executed  with  instruments ;  the  third  with  original  decorative  designs.  Except  in  a 
few  instances,  but  two  dimensions  are  represented.  The  instruction  is  syet^maticand 
logically  progressive.  The  forma  used  in  the  original  compositions  are  mostly  con- 
ventional, and  the  arrangement  is  symmetrical  about  a  centre  for  the  purpose  of  fill. 

*  One  is  not  surprised  that  the  official  "explanation"  which  accompanies  the  ex- 
hibit says:  "The  system  of  teaching  drawing  in  the  Cleveland  schools,  as  here  nre- 
sented,  lays  no  claim  to  originality,  and  is  as  yet  not  thoroughly  organized  While 
we  have  made  some  progress,  and  bave  what  is  believed  to  be  the  rudiments  of  a 
practical  system  of  instruction,  it  is  also  true  that  wo  are  very  far  from  havino-  dis 
covered  (?)  the  best  method  of  presenting  it,  and  are  not  yet  positive  that  theltens 
in  the  process  are  arranged  in  the  best  order." 
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ing  geometrical  spaces.  One  of  the  most  common  mistakes  made  is  that  of  mixing 
different  elements  in  the  same  composition,  as  Greek  and  Moresque  elements,  and  Mo- 
resque and  slightly  conventionalized  natural  forms.  Purity  of  style  should  he  carefully 
preserved ;  the  design  should  be  all  one  thing  or  another.  It  would  be  better  to  ex- 
ercise the  pupils  in  a  large  variety  of  symmetrical  and  rythmical  arrangements  for 
decorative  compositions.  Nevertheless  this  original  work  is  altogether  creditable  to 
the  pupils. 

There  is  also  exhibited  a  volume  of  drawings  showing  the  work  of  the  first  two 
years  iu  the  high  school.  In  its  general  features  the  work  is  the  same  as  that  done  in 
the  lower  grades,  but  the  execution  is  better — is  all  that  could  be  reasonably  desired. 
Indeed,  the  execution  iu  all  the  grades  is  quite  good  enough.  Of  course  the  present 
instruction  in  the  high  school  is  merely  provisional ;  the  standard  of  requirements 
will  be  raised  when  the  school  is  filled  with  pupils  who  have  been  taught  the  more 
elementary  phases  of  drawing  iu  the  lower  grades. 

SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS. 

When  we  consider  the  short  time  that  drawing  has  been  systematically  taught  in 
these  schools,  and  that  but  little  more  than  one  hour  a  week  has  been  allotted  to  the 
study,  the  results  must  be  pronounced  exceedingly  gratifying.  Indeed,  in  none  of  the 
other  public  schools  of  Ohio  have  such  good  results  been  obtained.  To  what  is  this 
marked  success  of  Columbus  due  t  In  the  first  place  it  is  due  to  the  adoption  of  a 
rational  course  of  instruction  which  had  been  thoroughly  tried  elsewhere  and  proved 
to  be  good.  Then,  to  teach  the  regular  teachers  and  take  general  charge  of  the  work, 
a  person  was  secured  who  not  only  knew  how  to  draw,  but  who  had  been  trained  for 
a,  teacher  of  other  things  as  well,  and  so  was  specially  prepared  to  treat  drawing  in 
a  pedagogical  manner,  and  to  make  such  modifications  in  the  details  of  instruction  as 
local  circumstances  might  require.  It  should  also  be  addeil  that  the  pupils  have  been 
supplied  with  suitable  drawing  books  and  drawing  materials.  Had  it  been  the  chief 
aim  to  save  each  of  the  pupils  the  expenditure  of  a  few  cents  each  year,  they  would 
not  have  accomplished  one-half  as  much  in  the  time,  while  the  labor  of  the  teacher 
would  have  been  greatly  increased.  The  school  authorities  chose  the  economical 
course,  that  is,  the  course  which  must  be  pronounced  eoonqmioal  when  judged  by  re- 
sults. 

Model  and  object  drawing  and  figure  drawing  should,  and  doubtless  soou  will  be, 
added  to  what  is  done  in  the  Columbus  schools.  In  the  evening  school  for  workmen, 
which  is  under  the  same  general  direction  as  the  day  schools,  these  two  subjects 
and  other  additional  ones  are  now  taught. 

The  teacher  in  general  charge  of  tne  instruction  presents  a  volume  of  drawings 
which  admirably  illustrates  the  course  he  has  laid  out  for  twelve  school  years.  He 
presents  a  definite  plan,  and  a  good  one,  with  even  the  details  of  work  indicated. 
The  plan  shows  clearly  that  he  knows  what  he  is  about.  As  the  work  in  the  upper 
grades  must  be  provisional  at  present,  that  is,  much  the  same  as  in  the  lower  grades, 
it  will  be  several  years  before  the  plan  can  be  fully  realized.  But  the  realization  is 
certain  to  come,  and  speedily,  for  the  plan  is  rational  and  feasible. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  instruction  in  drawing  as  laid  out  for  the  Columbus 
schools  by  Mr.  Goodnough,  the  superintendent  of  drawing  : 

I. —  Free-hand  outline. 

(a)  From  flat  copy. —  (Ij  Lines,  straight  and  curved.  (2)  Simple  forms.  (3)  Orna- 
ment.   (4)  Foliage.    (5)  Animal  forms.     (6)  Human  figure. 

(6)  From  the  round. —  (1)  Geometric  solids.  (2)  Vases,  common  objects,  &c.  (3) 
Plaster  cast. 

(c)  From  dictation. —  (1)  Geometric  forms,  ornament,  &o.     (2)  Models,  objects,  &c. 

(d)  FVom  memory. —  (I)  Forms  previously  drawn. 

II. — Light  and  shade. 

(a)  From  flM  copy. —  (1)  In  crayon  point. 

(6)  From  model. — (1)  In  crayon  point.  (2)  Eubbed  or  stumped.  (3)  In  mono- 
chrome. 

(c)  From  plaster  cast. — (1)  In  crayon  point.  (2)  Eubbed  or  stumped.  (3)Inmono- 
chrome. 

III. — Painting  in  water  color, 
(a)  From  flat  copy. 
(6)  From  nature. 

IV. —  Historical  ornament. 

(a)  Characteristics  of  styles. 
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v. — Design. 

(o)  Elementary. —  (1)  Variations  of  simple  forms.  (2)  Combinations  of  abstract 
lines  and  forms  to  fill  given  spaces.  (3)  Arrangements  of  conventionalized  foliage  to 
fill  given  spaces.  (4)  Botanical  analysis  for  design,  in  pencil.  (5)  Applied  design, 
in  pencil,  for  common  objects. 

(6)  Advanced. —  (1)  Bota.nical  analysis  for  design  in  color.  (2)  Applied  design  iu 
monochrome  and  colors,  for  centre  piece  for  a  ceiling,  border  for  a  room,  damask  table- 
cloth, wrought-iron  work,  book  covers,  carpets,  chinaware,  lace  curtain,  wall  paper, 
wall  brackets,  &c. 

VI. —  Mechanical  d/rawing. 

(o)  Geometry. —  (1)  Plane  geometrical  problems  constructed. 

(6)  Perspeeiive,  linear.— (1)  Parallel.     (2)  Angular.     (3)  Oblique. 

(c)  Prcfjection  drawing. —  (1)  Orthographic.  (2)  Isometric.  (3)  Shades  and  shad- 
ows. 

(d)  Machine  drawing. —  (1)  Details.    (2)  Full  drawings. 

(e)  Arehitectiiral  drawing. —  (1)  Details.     (2)  Plans  and  elevations.     (3)  Designs. 

OEDEB  OF  STUDY. 

Prof.  Walter  Smith's  text  books  used. 

PEIMAKY  SCHOOLS. 

Mratyear.—  (1)  Geometric  forms  and  lines  to  be  named  and  drawn.  (2)  Simple 
outlines  from  blackboard,  dictation,  and  memory  drawing.     (Work  on  slates.) 

Second  year. —  (1)  Same  subjects  aa  first  year,  but  to  make  fair  drawings.  Com- 
mence first  series  of  drawing  cards.     (2)  Elements  of  design.     (Work  on  slates. ) 

Third  year. —  (1)  Learn  to  draw  on  paper,  drawing  exercises  previously  drawn  and 
taking  new  ones.  Finish  first  series  of  cards.  (2)  Design ;  variations  and  combina- 
tions of  simple  forms. 

Fourth  year. — (1)  Continue  work  on  paper,  making  fairly  good  drawings,  and  work- 
ing occasionally  on  the  blackboard.  Use  intermediate  drawing  book  No.  I.  (2)  De- 
sign; arrangements  of  parts  given  by  the  teacher.  (3)  Finish  all  the  definitions  of 
plane  geometrical  figures. 

GRAMMAS  SCHOOLS. 

Fifth  year. — (1)  Apply  elements  learned  in  primary  schools,  viz,  geometrical  defi- 
nitions to  geometrical  drawing,  definitions  and  names  of  solids  to  model  drawing, 
from  blackboard  only  and  curved  forms  only.  (2)  Design  in  geometric  forms,  square 
and  compass  used,  applying  practically  geometric  drawing.  Use  free  hand  drawing 
book  No.  III.     Use  geometrical  drawing  book  No.  I. 

Sixth  year. — (1)  Free  hand  outline  from  freehand  book  No.  IV;  memory,  dictation, 
and  blackboard  drawing;  geometricaldrawingbookNo.il.  (2)  Model  drawing  from 
the  board-curved  and  right-lined  figures ;  learn  names  of  and  draw  from  memory  the 
historic  ornament  occurring  in  drawing  book.  (3)  Design;  using  conventionalized 
leaves  as  material.  f 

Seventh  y6ar. —  (1)  Free  hand  outline  from  book  No.  V ;  memory,  dictation,  and  black- 
board drawing ;  commence  model  drawing  from  the  (2)  analysis  of  plants  for  design, 
and  designing  from  natural  foliage  as  material ;  geometrical  drawing  book  No.  III. 

Mghthyear. — (1)  Free  hand  outline  from  book  No.  VI;  geometrical  drawing  book  IV, 
finishing  the  subject;  model  drawing  from  solid.  (2)  Applied  design  in  pencil  for 
common  objects. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Ninth  year. —  (1)  Free  hand  outline  from  standard  copies ;  ornament,  foliage,  animal 
forms,  and  human  figure.  (2)  Linear  perspective  with  instruments ;  parallel.  (3) 
Styles  of  architecture ;  model  drawing  of  groups  in  outline.  (4)  Design  in  mono- 
chrome ;  harmony  of  color. 

Tenth  year. —  (1)  Light  and  shade  drawiug  from  copy  in  crayon  point.  (2)  Botani- 
cal analysis  and  design  in  color ;  drawing  from  plaster  cast  iu  outline ;  construction 
of  columns  and  entablatures  of  the  several  orders  of  architecture.  (3)  Angular  per- 
spective and  orthographic  projection. 

Eleventh  year. —  (1)  Historic  ornament  from  plaster  cast  in  pencil,  monochrome  or 
crayon ;  oblique  perspective  and  isometric  projection.  (2)  Applied  design  in  color 
for  manufactures,  as  carpets,  lace,  paper  hangings,  prints,  pottery,  glass,  fresco,  and 
metal  work,  &c. 

Twelfth  year.—(l)  Paintinu;  from  copy  and  nature  in  water  color.  (2)  Projection  of 
shade  and  shadows ;  machine  and  architectural  drawing. 

Average  time  required  per  week,  two  hours. 
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The  regular  teachers  are  instructed  and  teach  tlie  primary  and  grammar  course. 
Special  teachers  required  to  superintend  aud  to  teach  in  the  high  school. 

The  course  in  the  high  school  is  in  a  measure  elective,  pupils  taking  either  mechan- 
ical or  &ee  hand  work,  or  a  part  of  each. 

SANDUSKY. 

Eight  volumes  of  drawings  are  submitted  by  Sandusky.  They  illustrate  the  course 
of  instruction  in  the  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools.  The  instruction  is  evi- 
dently systematic,  progressive,  and  thorough.  The  various  steps  would  be  better 
.  shown  if  so  many  of  the  drawings  coming  from  diiferent  pupils  were  not  just  alike. 

The  instruction  begins  with  the  drawing  of  two  dimensions  after,  of  course,  a  little 
work  simply  with  lines.  The  pupils  draw  from  printed  copies  and  from  blackboard 
copies,  with  practice  in  enlargement  and  reduction ;  they  also  draw  from  dictation 
and  memory,  and  have  much  practice  in  original  composition.  If  one  may  judge 
from  the  work  submitted  the  younger  pupils  are  not  exercised  as  they  should  Jie  m 
making  their  drawings  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large. 

The  designs,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  illustrate  in  their  general  arrangement, 
symmetrical  repetition  about  a  centre.  There  is  no  vertical,  horizontal,  or  oblique 
repetition  of  the  ornamental  unit  for  the  purpose  of  covering  space,  nor  any  radiating 
or  bilateral  arrangements.  Pupils  ought,  however,  to  be  taught,  almost  at  the  same 
time,  various  principles  of  design,  and  be  required  to  apply  them  in  their  original 
compositions.  The  original  designs  shown  were  selected  feom  the  ordinary  school 
work,  and  are  quite  creditable. 

Much  stress,  very  rightly,  appears  to  be  laid  upon  drawing  from  dictation ;  some 
of  the  exhibited  examples  are  quite  elaborate,  perhaps  too  much  so.  The  memory 
drawing  should  include  more  fiistorical  forms,  that  is,  forms  worth  remembering. 
Memory  drawing  is  a  much  more  important  matter  than  dictation  drawing. 

As  the  pupils  advance  they  take  up  plane  geometrical  drawing,  and  drawing  &om 
models,  good  specimens  of  work  in  these  departments  being  shown.  The  model 
drawing  begins  with  suitable  practice  in  rendering  the  outline,  or  literal  form,  of 
the  objects ;  then  shading  is  taken. 

Drawing  has  now  been  taught  for  three  years  in  the  Sandusky  schools,  and  with 
decidedly  encouraging  results.  The  instruction  has  already  a  broad  basis ;  only  a 
few  more  features  need  to  be  added  in  the  upper  grades,  and  these  additions  can  be 
readily  made,  as  the  pupils  are  promoted,  until  the  course  is  rendered  complete. 


The  two  volumes  of  drawings  exhibited  by  Oberlin  illustrate,  in  the-main,  work  in 
two  dimensions.  The  forms  drawn  are  largely  ornamental.  There  are  a  few  speci- 
mens of  outline  drawing  from  models;  but  the  drawings  are  mostly  from  flat  copies, 
memory,  and  dictation.  No  original  designs.  Drawing  is  taught  in  all  the  grades ; 
but  as  it  is  a  new  study  the  instruction  is  as  yet  much  the  same  in  general  character 
throughout.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  the  older  pupils,  to  begin  right,  must  begin 
where  the  younger  ones  do.  A  right  beginning  has  been  made,  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  teachers  do  not  yet  proceed  with  a  firm  and  confident  hand.  Time  and  continu- 
ance in  the  present  course  will  remedy  all  this. 

FRBMONT. 

Four  volumes  of  drawings  are  exhibited,  illustrative  of  the  work  done  by  the  pupils 
in  all  the  grades.  Except  in  a  few  instances  the  drawings,  which  are  from  flat  copies, 
from  memory  and  dictation,  involve  only  two  dimensions.  The  instruction  appears 
to  be  rationally  progressive  and  systematic.  'Its  character  would  be  better  shown 
did  not  the  exhibit  contain  so  many  repetitions  of  the  same  drawing.  Well  began,  but 
not  much  done  yet. 

OTTAWA. 

The  drawings  exhibited  by  the  Ottawa  union  schools  are  a  burlesque  even  on  bar- 
baric art.  They  are  miscellaneous  in  character,  and  give  not  the  slightest  hint  of  a 
rational  course  of  instruot;ion. 

INDIANA. 

FORT  •WAYNE. 

The  exhibit  of  drawings  by  Fort  Wayne  is  large  and  decidedly  creditable. 

The  regular  class  work  of  ithe  first  eight  years  of  the  public  school  course  is  illus- 
trated by  one  "endless  chain" of  drawings — mainly  original  designs  for  decorative 
purposes.  Only  two  dimensions  are  represented,  and  the  designs  are  nearly  all  repe- 
titions about  a  centre.    A  fertile  invention  is  manifest,  and  some  of  the  compositions 
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are  auite  commeadable.  But  most  of  the  designs  show  OTercrowding,  a  result  of  the 
childish  inTention  which  it  is  difficult  to  restrain.  Strict  observance  of  a  few  sim- 
ple rules  of  design  would  give  greater  simplicity,  and  in  every  way  better  results, 
with  a  much  smaller  expenditure  of  labor. 

The  work  of  the  first  nine  years  is  further  illustrated  by  an  "endless  chain"  of 
drawings  executed  on  the  blackboard  and  photographed.  They  are  chiefly  original 
designs  of  the  general  character  of  the  ones  just  described.  Some  specimens  are 
more  elaborate,  with  the  original  unit  repeated.  Some  are  diagram  drawings  of  de- 
si^s  for  pitchers,  vases,  and  the  like. 

Fort  Wayne  also  exhibits  a  revolving  hexagonal  case  of  drawings  executed  by 
pupils  of  the  high  school  in  regular  class  work.  Historic  ornament  and  style  receive 
consideration,  as  shown  by  samples  of  Egyptian  and  Greek  ornament,  fairly  done  in 
colors  from  flat  copies.  There  are  samples  of  partly  original  designs  for  vases,  exe- 
cuted m  white  line  on  a  brownish  background.  In  some  of  these  perspective  is  in- 
troduced, not  a  proper  thing,  when  an  object  is  really  to  be  made  from  the  design. 
If  introduced  it  should  be  correctly  treated,  which  it  is  not  here.  There  are  samples 
of  crayon  studies  from  flat  copies  in  light  and  shade,  and  original  designs  for  cups 
and  saucers,  executed  in  colors.  The  decoration  of  these  cups  and  saucers  is  simple, 
chaste,  and  appropriate,  affording  a  marked  contrast  to  the  designs  in  the  lower 
grades.  So  far  as  the  outline  drawings  of  the  cups  is  concerned  there  is  an  improper 
attempt  to  show  both  sides — something  of  perspective.  The  manufacturer  would 
prefer  diagrams.  Finally,  there  are  original  designs  for  both  black  and  white  lace, 
and  praiseworthy  designs  they  are,  too.  Only  those  scholars  whose  rank  shows  a  con- 
tinuous average  of  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  are  permitted  to  take  the  advanced 
instruction  in  drawing  which  is  here  illustrated. 

Fort  Wayne  presents  one  more  hexagonal  case  of  drawings,  miscellaneous,  executed 
in  colors  and  crayon  by  pupils  of  the  high  school.  The  water  colors  and  crayons  are 
excellently  rendered,  but  are  all  done  from  prints.  There  are  designs  for  eight  book 
covers.  Of  these  not  much  that  is  favorable  can  be  said,  except  that  they  are  cred- 
itable as  a  first  attempt  by  public  school  pupils. 

It  will  be  observed  that  nearly  all  the  drawings  exhibited  by  Fort  Wayne  are  con- 
fined to  the  representation  of  two  dimensions.  To  what  has  been  done  in  this  direc- 
tion there  is  but  little  more  to  be  added,/  plane  geometrical  drawing  with  instru- 
ments being  about  all.  Drawing  is  a  new  study  in  the  schools  of  Fort  Wayne,  and 
wisdom  has  been  shown  in  not  attempting  too  many  kinds  at  the  outset.  The 
schools  are  now  well  prepared  to  make  additions,  as  well  as  to  improve  the  handling 
of  what  has  been  taught  in  the  past.     Fort  Wayne  has  set  Indiana  a  good  example. 

INDIANAPOLIS. 

The  exhibition  of  drawings  made  by  the  public  schools  of  Indianapolis  is  quite 
large,  and,  on  the  whole,  quite  satisfactory.  The  exhibit  contains  one  hexagonal 
case  of  drawings  to  illustrate  the  instruction  during  the  first  nine  years  of  the  school 
course.  At  the  outset  drawing  books  are  not  used ;  the  copies  are  furnished  by  the 
teacher  on  the  blackboard.  The  drawings  exhibited  show  the  character  of  the  work 
done  in  the  schools.  They  consist  of  drawings,  from  flat  copies,  of  memory  and  dic- 
tation exercises,  and  of  original  composition  and  for  decorative  purposes.  Historical 
ornament  receives  some  consideration.  Only  two  dimensions  are  represented.  Some 
of  the  drawings  are  executed  in  half  tint.  The  work  begins  right,  and  as  a  whole 
is  commendable ;  several  features  need  to  be  added,  and  doubtless  will  be  hereafter. 

Indianapolis  also  exhibits  an  hexagonal  case  of  drawings  and  an  endless  chain  of 
drawings.*  These  consist  of  drawings  done  by  pupils  on  the  blackboard  and  photo- 
graphed. A  few  of  them  are  pictorial,  but  most  of  them  are  original  designs  formed 
of  conventionalized  foliage.  These  designs  for  decorative  purposes  are  simple  and 
in  good  taste,  except  that  now  and  then  one  is  unduly  elaborate  and  overcrowded. 
A  volume  of  examination  drawings  is  also  shown,  illustrating  features  already  de- 
scribed. Indianapolis  has  put  the  instruction  In  drawing  under  the  general  direction 
of  a  special  teacher  and  superintendent. 

LA  FAYBTTE. 

We  have  from  La  Fayette  one  volume  of  "free  hand  drawings  by  pupUs  of  the  public 
schools."  These  drawings  consist  mainly  of  original  designs  for  various  manufact- 
ures—textile, pottery,  architectural,  etc.    A  large  part  are  quite  elaborate  and  pre- 

*Indianapolis  displays  much  ingenuity  in  devising  means  to  show  her  work. 
Ditto,  Fort  Wayne.  The  hexagonal  case,  standing  erect  and  revolving,  shows  much 
in  a  small  space  and  enables  one  to  see  at  a  glance  the  course  of  instruction.  The 
endless  chain  is  another  device  of  the  compact,  portable  kind. 
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teutious,  andnotafew  are  done  in  colors.  Theobject  is  industrial,  not  simply  artistic 
and  so  is  to  be  commended.  The  technical  execution  is,  in  the  main,  quite  poor.  The 
pupils  should  have  been  allo-wed  to  use  mechanical  aids,  both  for  the  sake  of  saving 
time  and  for  showing  how  well  their  designs  would  look  when  properly  executed. 
An  original  design  is  to  be  judged  rather  by  the  knowledge  and  taste  which  it  dis- 
plays than  by  the  mode  or  quality  of  the  execution.  It  is  evident,  after  making  due 
allowance  for  faulty  technique,  that  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  La  Fayette 
have  not  been  well  instructed  in  the  fundamental  elements  of  design.  They  do  not 
seem  1jo  realize  that  decorative  design,  to  say  nothing  of  proportion  and  other  things 
involved  in  designing  the  bodies  of  objects,  is  much  more  than  a  mere  chance  arrange- 
ment of  parts ;  for  much  of  the  ornament  presented  by  these  drawings  consists  of 
flowers,  vines,  leaves — in  a  word,  of  foliage — employed  without  conventionalization, 
and  simply  thrown  together.  There  is  no  exercise  of  the  creative  imagination.  The 
decorative  details  are  multiplied;  breadth  is  lost;  the  lines  are  too  numerous  and 
weak.    In  some  of  the  designs  the  human  figure  and  animals  appear. 

No  other  public  schools  in  the  country  show  a  more  ambitious  attempt  In  the  way 
of  industrial  design.  It  is  a  laudable  ambition,  but  should  be  regulated  by  a  few 
simple  and  severe  rules.  Had  it  been  thus  regulated  much  better  designs  would  have 
been  secured  with  much  less  effort.  It  is  essential  that  simplicity,  symmetry,  rythm, 
harmony,  take  the  place  of  this  imitative  tendency,  and  reliance  upon  the  "  fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms  "  in  the  construction  of  an  ornamental  design.  Again,  when  de- 
signs are  made  for  specific  purposes,  as  these  profess  to  be,  they  should  show  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  required  by  such  purposes.  Herein  these  designs  fail.  The  simple 
truth  is  that  La  Fayette  has  attempted  too  much  at  the  present  stage  of  her  prdgress 
in  drawing.  But  this  is  a  hopeful  sign ;  it  shows  she  has  the  disposition  to  do ;  and 
with  the  disposition  she  will  soon  find  the  way. 

La  Payette  also  exhibits  one  hundred  and  forty-four  original  designs  arranged  in  a 
revolving  hexagonal  case  of  glass.  These  are  by  pupils  ranging  from  the  fourth  year 
to  the  ninth  year,  inclusive,  of  the  school  course.  Most  of  the  designs  from  the  eighth 
and  ninth  years  are  done  in  colors,  and  are  for  linens,  calicoes,  cups,  and  saucers. 
They  are  not  as  ambitious  as  those  already  described,  but  they  exhibit  the  same  faults 
in  great  abundance. 

There  is  shown  an  endless  chain  of  photographed  blackboard  drawings,  similar  in 
character  to  the  ones  of  which  mention  has  been  made.  The  first  class  in  the  high 
school  submit  a  volume  of  drawings  in  botanical  analysis,  the  flowers  being  drawn  in 
colors,  for  scientific  instruction. 

MUNCIE. 

The  high  school  of  Muncie  submits  one  volume  of  drawings  executed  from  printed 
copies.  There  is  much  expenditure  of  effort  upon  copies^  some  of  which  are  good, 
some  bad.  The  copies  are  printed  on  paper  that  is  divided  into  minute  squares ; 
these  copies  are  reproduced  by  the  pupils  on  other  paper  that  is  similarly  divided  into 
minute  squares.  AH  measurements  are  therefore  made  for  the  pupil.  This  is  an  ex- 
treme application  of  the  stigonographic  method,  which  is  of  so  questionable  utility, 
even  in  the  case  of  the  youngest  children. 

TERRE    EAUTi:. 

There  is  a  single  volume  of  colored  drawings  of  shells,  fishes,  flowers,  insects,  from 
Terre  Haute.  It  is  not  stated  whether  the  drawings  were  done  from  the  objects  or 
ftom  prints,  nor  by  whom.  A  few  photographs  of  simple  blackboard  drawings  are 
also  shown. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Indiana  State  Normal  School  submits  one  volume  of  drawings.  These  draw- 
ings, however,  consist  of  five  exercises  indefinitely  repeated.  Hence  there  is  not 
enough  to  show  that  any  rational,  systematic  course  of  instruction  is  produced  in  the 
school.  The  comparative  skill  of  the  different  students  might  have  been  well  enough 
shown  by  such  a  variety  of  drawings  as  would  have  illustrated  at  the  same  time  the 
diflferent  steps  in  the  course  of  instruction  ;  but  the  little  shown  is  good.  There  is  not 
only  drawing  from  flat  copies,  but  the  students  are  exercised  in  memory  and  dictation 
drawing,  and  in  original  composition.  Besides  free  hand  work,  they  are  also  exer- 
cised in  geometrical  drawing  with  instruments. 

GONNEOTIOIIT. 

NEW  HAVEN. 

.  Five  large  volumes  of  drawings  exemplify  the  drawing  instruction  in  the  schools  of 
New  Haven.  The  work  exhibited  is  all  free  hand.  First  straight  lines  are  drawn 
and  divided.     Then  foUo'vs  the  drawing  of  two  dimensions,  geometrical  and  orna- 
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mental  forms  being  ropresented.  In  this  connection  8ome  of  the  principles  of  deco- 
rative design  are  taught.  The  pupils  learn  how  t  a  conventionalize  natural  plant 
forms,  and  are  exercised  in  original  decorative  design.  The  arrangement  of  the  orna- 
mental forms  is  largely  bilateral.  No  time  is  wasted  on  half  tint.  The  pupils  are 
exercised  in  proportional  enlargement  and  reduction.  Next  the  three  dimensions  are 
drawn,  and  the  pupils  learn  to  work  directly  from  the  solid.  But  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  drawing  from  the  solid  in  the  high  school  is  pursued  in  any  systematic 
order.  Too  many  of  the  drawings  are  Of  the  same  object ;  the  gradual  advance  of 
the  pupils  ,is  not  shown.  In  the  case  of  the  drawings  presented  the  literal  form  of 
the  object  is  generally  well  rendered  perspectively,  but  the  light  and  shade  is  de- 
fective. 

One  of  the  exhibited  volumes  is  tilled  with  drawings  that  were  done  at  home  by 
the  pupils  of  the  high  school.  Another  is  filled  with  drawings  that  were  done  at 
home  by  pupils  of  the  lower  grades.  The  drawings  are  of  a  miscellaneous  character. 
There  is  a  touch  of  independence  about  home  drawing  which  maizes  it  specially  val- 
uable to  a  certain  extent. 

The  drawing  books  used  by  the  pupils  in  the  New  Haven  schools  consist  simply  of 
blank  paper.  When  they  draw  from  the  flat,  the  copies  from  which  they  draw  are 
furnished  by  large  wall  charts,  or  they  are  copies  which  have  been  placed  upon  the 
blackboard  "by  the  teacher.  Thus  a  whole  class  draw  from  the  same  copy  at  a  dis- 
tance, instead  of  each  pupil  drawing  from  a  copy  of  his  own  near  the  eye.  The 
copies  furnished  by  the  wall  charts  are  excellent;  among  them  are  sundry  good  ex- 
amples of  historic  ornament. 

BAD  METHOD   OF  TEACHING. 

This*  mode  of  teaching  is,  for  several  substantial  reasons,  quite  generally  con- 
demned both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  It  is  severe  for  the  eyes  of  all  pupils, 
but  especially  severe  for  those  who  are  near  sighted  or  have  weak  eyes.  Then  it  is 
only  those  sitting  directly  in  front  of  the  chart  who  can  see  the  copy  as  it.  is ;  for 
each.one  who  sits  to  the  right  or  left,  the  copy  being  viewed  obliquely,  is  distorted. 
This  is  especially  objectionable  in  the  case  of  beau  tifnl  forms,  as  of  ornament  or 
objects.  By  looking  at  and  drawing  these  forms  the  taste  is  to  be  developed,  but 
when  the  forms  are  so  viewed  that  they  appear  distorted,  they  cease  to  be  teachers 
of  beauty,  and  become  teachers  of  ugliness.  Thus  is  lost  that  development  of  the 
taste  which  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  drawing.  Moreover,  copies  furnished  by 
wall  charts  must  be  limited  to  outline,  and  the  lines  must  be  few  and  heavy.  Fine 
lines,  and  light  and  shade  are  out  of  the  question,  as  the  former  cannot  be  seen,  nor 
the  delicate  gradations  of  the  latter  be  distinguished,  by  pupils  at  a  distance.  Again, 
all  copies,  by  continuous  use,  are  apt  to  become  soiled,  and  from  such  soiled  copies 
pupils  should  never  be  required  to  draw.  The  demands  both  of  vision  and  of  taste 
forbid. 

All  the  objections  that  hold  against  wall  charts  hold  equally  against  blackboard 
copies.  But  there  are  further  objections  to  the  latter.  They  require  the  teacher  to 
be  an  expert  draughtsman,  and  to  devote  much  time  to  the  preparation  of  the 
copies,  since  the  copies  ought  to  be  as  beautiful  as  possible.  As  a  body  the  regular 
teachers  of  the  public  schools  can  never  be  expert  draughtsmen,  any  more  than  they 
can  be  expert  elocutionists  or  expert  mathematicians ;  nor  can  they  ever  have  the 
requisite  time  for  preparing  suitable  blackboard  copies,  even  if  they  possessed  the 
skill.  The  advocates  of  this  mode  of  teaching  hold  that  drawing  cannot  be  treated 
like  other  studies ;  that  it  cannot  be  successfully  taught  except  by  the  living  teacher 
to  explain  its  principles  orally  and  to  illustrate  their  application  by  drawing  before 
the  class.  Dead  appliances,  like  books,  are  held  to  be  useless,  when  the  truth  is  that 
there  is  hardly  any  other  study  in  which  the  elementary  instruction  can  be  so  well 
given  without  experts  for  teachers,  provided  the  pupils  have  suitable  copies  and 
models,  and  these  are  accompanied  by  a  suitable  printed  text  setting  forth  principles 
and  giving  specific,  intelligilale  directions. 

INTERESTED  ADVOCACY  OF  DRAWING  WITHOUT  BOOKS. 

The  first  among  the  advocates  of  teaching  drawing  without  books  are  certain 
special  teachers,  who  fear,  perhaps,  that  their  livelihood  may  be  endangered  if  the 
regular  teachers  should  attend  to  drawing  as  they  do  to  other  studies.  Economy  is 
also  urged  as  a  reason  why  wall  charts  and  blackboard  copies  should  be  used  in 
teaching  drawing.  There  is  a  saving  of  perhaps  2.5  cents  a  year  to  each  pupil  who 
draws  two  hours  a  week.  Multiply  this  by  the  number  of  pupils  in  a  large  city  and 
you  have  an  aggregate  saving  which  at  once  arrests  the  attention.  But  to  offset  this 
is  the  vastly  greater  loss  of  time  by  the  pupils  ;  for  add  the  25  cents  to  what  is  spent 
for  blank  paper  and  spend  the  whole  for  suitable  drawing  books,  and  the  pupils 
would  accomplish  two  or  three  times  as  muuh  in  the  given  time.  Most  parents  will 
deem  that  the  wisest  economy  which  saves  the  time  of  their  children.    Americans 
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might  learu  much  about  true  school  economy  by  studying  the  exhibits  of  school  ap- 
pliances made  by  Russia,  Sweden,  Belgium,  and  other  European  countries.  Most 
boys  and  girls  leave  school  so  caily  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  do  the  best  pos- 
sible for  them  while  they  attend.  The  thiug  of  greatest  value  is  time,  and  yet  how 
often  it  is  prodigally  wasted  by  penurious  management. 

And  so  the  drawing  instruction  of  the  New  Haven  schools  is  decidedly  at  fault  in 
that  it  makes  excessive  use  of  wall  charts  and  blackboard  copies. 

The  thing  of  greatest  value  is  time  ;  and  yet  how  often  it  is  prodigally  wasted  by 
penurious  management. 

EIGHT   USE   OF   THE   BLACKBOARD. 

A  word  more  about  the  blackboard,  which  the  teacher  of  drawing  can  so  often  use 
to  advantage.  When  one  wishes  to  explain  and  illustrate  principles,  or  to  show  the 
"  growth  of  a  drawing  "  by  drawing  it  step  by  step  before  the  class,  the  blackboard 
becomes  exceedingly  serviceable.  For  these  purposes  rude,  rapid  sketches  are  quite 
suiBcient",  aud  can  be  made  as  well  by  the  regular  teachers  as  by  specialists.  The 
fact  that  the  "  growth  of  the  drawing  "  is  seen,  when  the  teacher  draws  before  the  class 
is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  so  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  living  teacher.  Of 
course  nothing  could  well  be  more  absurd  than  to  place  a  finished  elaborate  drawing  in 
the  hands  of  a  pupil  with  the  simple  injunction  that  he  reproduce  it.  He  needs  to 
know  the  first  step  to  be  taken,  the  second,  the  third,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  This  the 
living  teacher  is  expected  to  show  by  his  drawings  or  otherwise.  But  it  happens  that 
this  is  something  which  can  be  quite  as  well  or  hotter  shown  in  the  printed  drawing 
copies,  shown  by  printed  construction  lines,  by  thumb-nail  sketches,  and  by  verbal 
directions.  Even  in  the  case  of  light  and  shade  different  stages  of  progress  maybe 
readily  shown  by  printed  copies.  The  legitimate  use  of  the  blackboard,  therefore,  is 
simply  to  supplement  drawing  books  and  models. 

MEASUKEMENTS. 

The  drawing  instruction  in  New  Haven  18  characterized  by  another  feature  which  de- 
serves tobementioned.  Thegreatestempbasisislaidupontrainlngtheeyeto  judge  of 
proportion,  of  comparative  distance,  and  of  absolute  distance,  as  1  inch,  2  inches. 
Everything  is  done  by  judgment  of  eye  and  with  the  free  hand.  As  in  the  Cincinnati 
schools  the  pupils  are  at  all  times,  forbidden  to  measure,  but  they  do  not,  as  in  the 
Cincinnati  chools,  have  many  of  the  measurements  made  for  them.  Prohibition  in 
the  New  Haven  schools  means  prohibition. 

The  pupils  begin  by  drawing  straight  lines  of  definite  length,  as  1  inch,  2  inches, 
and  dividing  them  proportionally.  They  proceed  to  squares,  circles,  ellipses,  and 
other  geometrical  figures.  An  equilateral  triangle,  for  example,  filled  with  three  cir- 
cles, and  a  square  filled  with  four  circles,  drawn  tangent  to  one  another,  drawn  with 
the  free  hand,  and  so  well  done  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  draw  triangle,  square,  or 
circles  better  with  instruments,  indicate  the  character  of  much  of  the  work  done  by 
these  pupils.  All  this  is  exceedingly  slow  and  laborious.  Does  it  pay  ?  In  practical 
life  one  never  relies  upon  the  hand  and  eye  alone  for  a  perfect  square  or  circle.  Such 
practice  in  drawing  at  school  is,  then,  only  for  discipline. 

USELESS  EXPENDITUEE   OF   TIME. 

When  the  New  Haven  pupils  come  to  drawing  ornamental  forms  from  the  flat  they 
begin  by  drawing  a  square  and  dividing  it  into  a  specified  number  of  equal  small 
squares.  This,  done  with  the  free  hand,  is  required  to  be  done  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cision. By  the  aid  of  these  squares  the  ornamental  form  is  then  readily  drawn ;  for 
as  the  copy  is  drawn  npon  similar  squares  the  pupils  can  with  ease  reduce  or  enlarge 
it  proportionally,  obtain  the  exact  curve  of  any  line,  and  in  case  of  a  symmetrical 
form  make  the  balancing  parts  j  ust  alike.  After  the  ornamental  form  has  been  drawn 
the  squares  are  erased.  The  New  Haven  exhibit  contains  various  drawings  of  orna- 
mental forms  executed  in  this  manner  with  remarkable  precision,  but  with  great  ex- 
penditure of  ti  me  and  serious  loss  in  other  directions.  School  life  is  altogether  too  brief 
for  such  a  method,  though  it  might,  perhaps,  be  profitably  employed  to  a  slight  ex- 
tent. 

OTHER  OBJECTIONS. 

But  there  are  other  objections  besides  waste  of  time  to  this  method.  The  attention 
of  the  pupil  is  fixed  too  much  upon  drawing  straight  lilies  and  dividing  them,  and  too 
little  upon  drawing  the  ornamental  or  other  form.  If  the  latter  is  beautiful,  as  it 
always  should  be,  the  more  the  pupil  looks  at  it  the  more  his  taste  will  be  improved. 
Not  only  that,  the  best  appreci.",tion  of  the  curves  will  come  from  comparing  them  with 
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one  another  and  not  from  spending  so  much  time  in  looking  to  see  -where  they  cut 
.across  the  squares.  In  a  word,  there  should  he  the  least  possible  distraction  of  the 
•eye  or  mind  from  the  study  of  the  beautiful  form  itself.  If  squares  must  be  continu- 
ously,employed  as  an  aid  then  the  pupils  should  be  provided  with  paper  printed  in 
squares,  such  as  a  practical  draftsman  would  use  when  absolute  precision  in  the  re- 
sult is  required.  For  school  purposes,  however,  a  very  few  constrnctioD  lines,  show- 
ing the  general  proportions  of  the  form  to  be  drawn,  are  quite  enoagb  in  any  case. 
It  should  also  be  observed  that  in  drawing  from  models  and  objects  no  use  can  be  made 
of  the  squares.  Since  the  thing  is  feasible  it  is  certainly  better  that  the  pupil  should 
learn  a  method  of  determining  general  proportions  which  is  applicable  to  drawing 
both  from  the  flat  and  from  the  solid. 

In  its  treatment  of  proportion  New  Haven  makes  two  mistakes.  Undue  emphasis 
is  first  laid  upon  proportion  compared  with  other  things.  It  is  indeed  exceedingly 
important,  but  it  is  not  all  in  all.  Too  much  is  sacrificed  to  it.  In  the  next  place  too 
much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  ability  to  determine  absolute  distance  by  the  eye  alone, 
as  1  inch,  1  foot,  and  too  little  upon  the  ability  to  determine  comparative  distance 
and  size.  Every  person  should  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  an  inch  is,  a  foot,  or  a  yard, 
but  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  train  the  eye  to  determine  them  with  precision. 
When  absolute  precision  is  required  in  the  measurement  of  distance  or  in  the  striking 
of  a  circle  mechanical  aids  always  have  been,  and  always  will  be,  used.  But  the  abil- 
ity to  determine  comparative  distance  and  size  is  essential  in  all  drawing  from  the 
solid — model,  cast,  figure,  etc.  Even  here  the  artist  uses  mechanical  aids  so  far 
as  he  can.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  in  dealing  with  proportion,  as  with  all  else 
in  drawing,  the  ultimate  application  should  always  be  kept  in  view  ;  nor  shonld  the 
difficulties  of  the  learner  be  needlessly  multiplied.  Discipline  will  be  quite  sure  to 
take  care  of  itself. 

There  is  much  about  the  method  of  teaching  drawing  in  the  schools  of  New  Haven 
which  is  decidedly  good.  The  results  prove  this.  But  there  is  also  much  that  ought 
not  to  be  imitated. 

HARTFORD. 

This  city  exhibits  three  portfolios  of  large  erayon  drawings,  in  outline,  executed  by 
pupils  in  three  different  schools.  Age  of  pupils,  about  fifteen  years.  Some  of  these  ' 
drawings  are  original  compositions,  but  most  of  them  were  executed  from  excellent 
flat  copies  of  ornament.  The  copies  were  small  and  intended  for  work  with  the  pen- 
cil point.  They  were  proportionally  enlarged  until  1  or  2  feet  across,  as  here  shown. 
Only  two  dimensions  are  represented,  and  there  is  no  tinting.  Therefore,  but  little 
time,  comparatively,  was  required  for  the  execution  of  these  drawings.  The  lines  are 
firm  and  even. 

These  drawings  illustrate,  in  part,  what  ran  and  ought  to  be  done  with  the  crayon 
in  the  upper  classes  of  grammar  schools  and  in  the  lower  classes  of  high  schools.  In 
these  classes  there  needs  to  be  some  practice  with  the  crayon,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
stuiup,  in  order  to  acquaint  the  learner  with  the  use  of  an  additional  vehicle  of  ex- 
pression, to  accustom  his  eye  to  larger  proportions,  to  give  him  a  firmer,  bolder  touch 
and  more  freedom  of  movement.  Uncleanliness,  to  mention  nothing  else,  forbids  the 
use  of  the  crayon  and  the  stump  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  public  schools.  Their  ex- 
clusive use  in  the  upper  classes  is  to  be  strongly  deprecated.  The  simple  truth  is 
that  the  pupil  should,  in  proper  season,  learn  to  handle  all  kinds  of  materials.  This 
gives  a  broader  and  a  better  discipline,  and  oftentimes  greater  facility  in  execution,  as 
the  same  material  is  not  equally  good  for  all  purposes.  But  beyond  question  the 
common  lead-pencil  is  the  first  thing  to  use  in  public  schools  and  the  main  thing 
throughout  the  whole  course. 

These  three  portfolios  of  drawings  from  the  Hartford  schools  are  the  only  ones  of 
the  kind  sent  to  the  Exhibition  by  American  public  schools. 

Hartford  also  exhibits  nine  volumes  of  drawings  from  intermediate  and  grammar 
schools.  These  are  outline  drawings  of  ornament  and  objects  from  prints;  also  origi- 
nal decorative  designs.  Many  of  the  prints  used  for  copies  are  not  of  the  best  while 
th-  original  designs  betray  very  little  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  decorative 
art.  ' 

The  Harlford  high  school  exhibits  a  volume  of  drawings  from  casts  and  models  of 
a  commendable  character.  So  far  as  literal  form  is  concerned,  the  perspective  render- 
ing is  fair,  but  the  shading  is  anything  but  correct.  One  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  drawings  were  executed  in  a  room  where  the  light  is  subject  to  constant  varia- 
tiou. 

There  are  no  drawings  from  the  primary  schools,  and  nothing  to  show  the  different 
stages  of  the  instruction,  except  so  far  as  indicated  by  results. 

It  is  evident  from  the  whole  exhibit  made  by  Hartford  that  the  instruction  in  draw- 
ing proceeds  upon  no  well  defined  plan.  Too  little  time  is  devoted  to  the  subject,  and 
too  much  of  that  little  is  wasted  in  vagaries.  Some  of  the  instruction  is  good,  and 
some  decidedly  bad ;  the  results  corresjiond. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

This  school,  located  at  New  Britaiu,  submits  four  bound  volumes  of  drawings. 

1.  There  is  one  volume  of  free  hand  drawings  reduced  from  flat  copies.  A  single 
form  is  drawn,  that  of  a  pitcher.  It  is  in  outline.  The  students,  of  an  average  age 
of  nineteen  years,  have  drawn  for  half  a  year  with  two  lessons  a  week.  The  average 
tkne  spent  by  them  in  executing  these  drawings  was  more  than  four  hours.  One- 
eighth  of  this  time  would  have  sufficed  had  the  students  in  earlier  life  received  a  lit- 
tle suitable  elementary  instruction  in  drawing.  If  the  students  had  submitted  differ- 
ent drawiugs,  one  would  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  course  of  instruction.  In  such 
an  exhibition  as  this  it  is  not  essential  to  determine  critically  the  comparative  excel- 
lence of  individual  students. 

2.  There  is  a  volume  of  drawings  by  students  whose  average  age  is  nearly  twenty, 
and  who  have  drawn  one  year,  with  two  lessons  a  week.  Some  of  the  drawings  are 
original  compositions  made  from  given  elements — parts  of  the  convolvulus— to  fill  ageo- 
metrical  space.  No  tinting.  These  designs  were  executed  with  the  free  hand  alone, 
and,  though  they  are  not  elaborate,  the  average  time  which  the  students  spent  upon 
them  was  about  ten  hours.  A  great  waste !  Better  results  might  have  been  secured 
iu  two  hours  by  the  employment  of  such  mechanical  aids  as  practical  draughtsmen 
use.  An  original  .composition  is  to  be  judged  by  the  knowledge  and  taste  which  it 
displays  and  not  by  the  difficulties  overcome  in  its  technical  execution.  The  same 
class  also  exhibits  outline  drawings  of  a  bracket  reduced  from  a  printed  copy.  Av- 
erage time  spent  on  these  about  seven  hours. 

:J.  There  is  a  volume  of  original  compositions  by  students  whose  average  age  is 
nearly  nineteen  years  and  who  have  drawn  one  year  and  a  half  with  two  lessons  a 
week.  For  these  compositions  the  students  themselves  selected  the  elements,  going 
to  the  greenhouse  for  the  plants  from  which  they  conventionalized  the  parts  used. 
Indeed,  they  received  uo  help  whatever  from  the  teacher,  and  so  the  results  are  all 
their  own.  The  average  time  spent  in  executing  these  drawings  was  about  seven 
hours;  and  yet  they  are  in  simple  outline  and  their  parts  are  symmetrically  arranged 
to  fill  a  given  space,  and  so  the  time  might  have  been  easily  abridgec^  by  the  use  of 
mechanical  aids. 

Sending  students  to  nature  for  motifs  for  their  designs  is  an  excellent  thing ;  but 
they  should  know  how  to  use  them  properly  when  they  have  once  got  them.  The  de- 
signs under  consideration  show  little  respect  for  even  the  simplest  principles  of  decora- 
tive art.  Nothing  appears  to  be  uuderstpod,  except  that  the  natural  forms  should  bo 
conventionalized  and  the  parts  symmetrically  repeated.  There  is  a  striking  lack  of 
unity,  breadth,  repose,  of  just  proportion  of  ornament  to  background,  and  little  or  no 
heed  is  given  to  the  organic  grow  th  of  the  plants  used. 

4.  There  is  a  volume  of  original  decorative  designs  made  from  given  elements. 
Drawing  done  wholly  with  the  free  hand.  Average  age  of  students  nineteen,  and  they 
h.Td  practiced  drawing  one-half  year  with  two  lessons  a  week.  Though  the  designs 
consist  simply  of  straight  lines  symmetrically  arranged  about  a  centre,  yet  the  aver- 
age time  spent  upon  their  execution  was  about  six  hours.  The  designs  themselves 
are  hideous. 

The  exhibit,  even  when  considered  aS  a  whole,  shows  only  the  results  attained,  and 
not  the  successive  steps  in  the  course  of  instruction.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
general  plan  of  the  instruction  is  good,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  in  carrying  out  the  plan 
there  are  very  serious  defects,  as,  for  example,  in  dealing  with  the  principles  of  decor- 
ative design.  To  the  general  plan  of  instruction  should  certainly  be  added  drawing 
from  the  solid. 

The  teacher  of  drawing  in  the  New  Britain  Normal  School  must  be  well  qualified, 
if  one  may  judge  from  exhibited  specimens  of  her  own  work,  to  give  instruction  in 
perspective  and  in  model  and  cast  drawing. 

MYSTIC. 

The  high  school  of  Mystic  presents  a  portfolio  of  shockingly  bad  drawings.  They 
are  pictorial,  and  from  the  flat. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

MANCHESTER. 

Drawing  was  introduced  into  the  high  school  of  Manchester,  as  an  optional  study, 
in  1873,  but  was  made  compulsory  in  1874.  This  school  makes  quite  a  varied  and 
creditable  exhibit  of  regular  school  work  iu  drawing.  The  instruction  begins  with 
two  dimensions,  and  geometrical  forms,  ornamental  forms,  and  diagrams  of  artificial 
objects  are  drawn.  The  pupils  are  exercised  iu  enlargement,  reduction,  and  original 
design.     Some  specimens  of  inatruitiental  perspective  are  exhibited — problems,  and 
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application  of  same.  There  are  some  piotorig,!  drawings  from  poor  flat  copies,  and 
some  drawings  in  outline  of  animals,  and  the  human  figure  from  flat  copies  of  quite 
good  quality;  also  some  heads  in  light  and  shade.  Various  specimens  of  machinery 
drawing  are  exhibited,  while  there  are  flowers  drawn  in  color,  and  quite  a  number  of 
drawings  of  geological  specimens  very  well  executed.  On  the  whole  the  exhibit  is 
very  creditable;  it  shows  thaf  most  of  the  instruction  is  rational  and  systematic, 
having  a  well  defined  object  in  view.  Some  of  the  work  properly  belongs  in  the 
lower  grades ;  but  as  it  is  not  yet  done  there,  it  has  to  be  done  in  the  higli  school, 
since  instruction  must  begin  at  the  beginning  whatever  the  age  of  the  pupil. 


The  Mount  Pleasant  grammar  school,  Nashua,  exhibits  six  bound  volumes  of  free 
hand  drawings.  These  drawings  were  done  as  part  of  the  regular  school  work.  They 
are  all  from  flat  copiej,  the  most  of  them  very  diminutive.  The  objects  represented 
consist  of  bats,  caps,  pails,  cans,  drums,  ox  yokes,  knives,  coffeepots,  leaves,  flowers, 
shells,  sprigs,  toadstools,  acorns,  insects,  dilapidated  fences,  leantos,  etc.  The  copies 
themselves  are  badly  drawn  and  full  of  misrepresentations  of  fact.  Under  such  circum- 
stances good  work  could  not  be  expected  of  the  pupils,  required  simply  to  reproduce 
what  was  placed  before  them. 

The  Franklin  grammar  school  exhibits  seven  volumes  of  drawings,  illustrative  of 
regular  school  work  by  pupils  having  the  average  age  of  thirteen  years.  The  work 
consists  wholly  of  drawing  from  flat  copies  in  outline,  the  copies  representing  only 
two  dimensions,  and  being  neither  the  best  nor  the  worst.  Very  much  of  the  work  is 
done  for  the  pupils  by  the  printer,  so  that  the  former  are  but  slightly  exercised  in  pro- 
portion. It  will  be  seen  that  the  instruction  covers  very  little  ground.  The  execu- 
tion is  bad,  the  lines  being  very  irregular  and  ragged. 

Nashua  seemed  to  have  made  quite  a  serious  attempt  to  begin  instruction  in  draw- 
ing, but  what  an  unfortunate  beginning ! 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

NEWPORT. 

The  chief  exhibit  of  drawings  from  Ehode  Island,  and  the  only  one  that  shows  a 
systematic  plan  of  instruction,  is  made  by  Newport.  This  city  sends  six  volumes  of 
drawings,  besides  some  mounted  specimens,  which  illustrate  the  work  done  in  the 
primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar  schools.  Drawing  having  been  taught  in  these 
schools  for  only  little  more  than  a  year,  the  work  is  yet  limited  to  free  hand  represen- 
tations of  the  three  dimensions.  Some  of  the  drawings  are  from  flat  copies,  otheis 
are  original  compositions.  Many  of  the  drawings  are  not  sufficiently  well  executed; 
this  defective  execution  being  doubtlessly  due  in  part  to  the  smoothness  of  the  paper 
used.  Some  of  the  original  compositions  show  glaring  violations  of  the  organic 
growth  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  employed  in  making  them.  But  most  of  the  draw- 
ings exhibited  were  done  by  the  pupils  at  their  reglilar  school  examinations,  and  so 
had  not  the  advantage  of  the  teacher's  criticism.  It  is  to  be  further  noted  that  New- 
port submits  several  volumes  of  written  examination  papers  in  drawing.  These  show 
how  the  pupils  are  trained  in  principles  and  definitions.  On  the  whole  the  exhibit 
made  by  Newport  is  creditable ;  it  indicates  that  the  work  has  been  rightly  begun  and 
that  fair  progress  has  been  achieved. 

WOONSOCKET. 

The  high  school  of  Woonsocket  exhibits  a  few  specimens  of  drawing.  They  are  all 
of  the  landscape  order  and  from  flat  copies.  They  are  not  acciu'ately  executed. 
Profitless  work  for  pupils  who,  like  those  of  this  school,  have  had  no  suitable  element- 
ary practice  in  drawing. 

PROVIDENCE. 

Next  to  nothing  appears  to  have  been  accomplished  by  this  city  in  drawing,  though 
the  study  has  had  a  place  in  the  public  schools  for  several  years.  Two  grammar 
schools,  the  Thayer  street  and  the  Benefit  street,  exhibit  a  few  dozen  quite  well  exe- 
cuted specimens  of  drawing.  Those  from  the  former  school  represent  two  dimensions 
and  illustrate  two  or  three  principles  of  decorative  design ;  those  from  the  latter  school 
represent  flowers  and  animals,  the  drawing  of  which  is  not  very  profitable  work  for 
pupils  of  such  a  school.  That  is  the  extent  of  the  drawing  exhibit  made  by  Provi- 
dence. There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  this  great  manufacturing  city  provides  any 
rational,  systematic  instruction  in  drawing  in  its  public  schools. 
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THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

No  exhibit  of  drawiugs  is  made  by  this  school.  The  schedule  of  instruction,  which 
is  submitted,  states  that  the  students  receive  fifty  lessons  in  drawing  during  their 
2  years'  course.  The  character  of  this  very  limited  amount  of  instruction  is  good, 
if  one  may  judge  from'  the  statements  of  the  schedule. 

MAINE. 

PORTLAND. 

Among  the  New  England  States,  Maine,  next  to  Massachusetts,  makes  the  most 
satisfactory  exhibit  of  drawing  from"public  schools.  And  Portland  makes  the  largest 
display  of  any  city  in  the  State.  Its  exiiibit,  however,  is  almost  wholly  confined  to 
work  by  pupils  of  the  grammar  grade.  There  is  not  enough  to  indicate  what  is  doing 
in  the  primary  and  high  schools,  if  the  pupils  in  these  grades  are  really  doing  any- 
thing of  consequence.  Nearly  all  the  drawings  exhibited  were  made  from  flat  copies, 
and  repre.eent  only  length  and  breadth.  Memory  exercises,  dictation  exercises,  and 
piactice  in  original  design  appear  to  form  no  essential  part  of  the  instruction.  Sam- 
ples of  the  books  used,  and  as  filled  by  the  pupils,  are  shown.  Many  of  the  printed 
copies  in  these  books  consist  of  ornamental  forms.  This  is  an  excellent  feature ;  but 
the  selections  are  snch  that  they  fail  to  give  any  distinct  notions  about  the  different 
styles  of  ornament.  Some  of  the  copies  present  gross  violat  ions  of  simple  fundamental 
principles  of  decorative  design,  and  so  are  calculated  to  teach  error  instead  oT  the 
truth.  One  marked  characteristic  of  the  Portland  instruction  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  pupils  are  provided  with  printed  construction  lines  to  help  them  in  copying  their 
exercises,  the  printed  forms  iu  their  books.  This  enables  them  to  do  their  work  more 
quickly,  and  to  show  a  better  result  in  a  limited  time.  It  will  be  observed  that  this 
resepables  the  method  practiced  in  the  Cincinnati  schools;  while  it  is  just  the  reverse 
of  the  method  that  is  so  vigorously  followed  in  the  New  Haven  schools.  So  the  pupils 
obtain  too  little  training  in  proportion  ;  but  they  have  more  time  for  lining  in  their 
work  —  the  lines  in  these  drawings  are  very  satisfactory  indeed —  and  they  get  sooner 
thiough  their  books.  To  give  the  learner  so  much  help  where  he  is  reproducing  pri^nted 
copies  is  a  vicious  practice.  The  use  of  mechanical  aids  in  executing  original  designs 
is  an  altogether  different  matter,  as  it  is  then  the  chief  purpose  to  exercise  the  inven- 
tive facnlties,  not  to  increase  the  manipulative  skill. 

Though  drawing  has  been  taught  iu  the  Portland  schools  for  several  years,  the  in- 
struction as  yet  is  sadly  deficient  in  breadth,  while  it  is  lacking  in  clear  cut,  positive 
character.  It  has  hardly  got  beyond  copying  fromihe  flat.  A  very  few  original  com- 
positions, of  a  decorative  character,  are  submitted.  Some  are  right,  others  wrong,  iu 
arrangement.  The  activity  which  Portland  manifests  in  drawing  must,  by  and  by, 
lead  to  much  more  commendable  results. 


The  most  satisfactory  exhibit  of  drawings  from  the  public  schools  of  Maine  is  mado 
by  the  city  of  Augusta.  Yet  drawing  has  been  taught  in  the  Augusta  schools  only 
one  year,  the  remarkably  good  results  being  attributable  to  two  things:  A  rational 
course  of  in-struction  was  adopted  at  the  outset ;  then  a  cnmpetent  person  was  em- 
ployed to  instruct  the  teachers  and  to  surpervise  the  work  iu  all  the  schools.  By  this 
plan  more  has  been  accomplished  in  a  single  year  than  is  accomplished  in  five  years 
by  some  of  the  so-called  economical  plans,  and  that;  too,  without  requiring  the  pupils 
to  devote  any  more  time  to  drawing. 

Though  the  Augusta  exhibit  is  not  large,  yet  it  is  snch  that  one  can  readily  learn 
from  it  the  character  of  the  instruction  from  the  lowest  primary  grade  to  the  high 
school.  Every  step  is  shown,  and  the  logical  connection  of  the  whole  is  cleaiiy 
brought  out.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  drawings  of  the  human  figure  in  outline, 
made  by  pupils  of  the  high  school  from  flat  copies,  the  drawings  from  the  different 
grades  represent  but  two  dimensions,  and  in  the  main  are  of  such  a  character  as  to 
«xeuiplify  the  simpler  principles  of  decorative  design.  This  is  as  it  ought  to  be,  since 
the  work  done  iu  the  high  school  should  be  provisional — that  is,  much  like  the  work 
done  in  the  lower  grades  until  pupils  suitably  instructed  in  the  latter  have  entered 
the  former.  In  the  exhibit  are  drawings  from  printed  copies,  from  dictation,  from 
the  blackboard,  from  memory,  and  numerous  original  compositions.  The  latter  ^^how 
quite  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  principles  of  decorative  design.  Some  of  the 
original  compositions  from  the  grammar  and  high  schools  are  finished  in  colors,  as  de- 
signs for  tiles,  wall  papers,  oil  cloths.  The  combinations  of  color  are  quite  agreea- 
ble. The  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  thus  exercised  in  decorative  art  will  bo  better 
judges;  of  such  and  similar  articles  all  their  lives. 

Having  done  so  much  with  two  dimensions,  and  done  it  so  well,  Augusta  can  now 
add  drawing  from  the  solid  and  from  nature ;  also  drawing  with  instruments. 
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PEMBROKE. 

The  high  school  at  Pembroke  exhibits  eighteen  large  original  designs  done  in 
colors  by  as  many  different  pupils ;  also  a  few  well  executed  drawings  in  instru- 
mental perspective.  The  designs  are  for  carpets,  wall  papers,  stenciled  and  painted 
ceilings,  encaustic  tiles,  table  cloths.  They  are  deserving  of  praise  both  for  the  forms 
of  the  pattern,  and  for  the  combinations  of  color.  They  are  the  best  designs  from  the 
public  schools  of  the  State.  Only  two  dimensions  are  represented,  and  there  is  no 
intricate,  pretentious  elaboration  of  the  ornament.  The  principles  of  decorative  art 
are  violated  in  but  three  or  four  instances.  One  of  the  most  glaring  violations  is 
found  in  a  design  for  a  painted  ceiling,  which  combines  the  Greek  anthemion,  the 
Roman  acanthus  leaf,  and  the  most  common  feature  of  arabesque  ornament.  Some  of 
the  manufactured  products  in  the  Exposition  show  like  mixtures  of  ornament ;  never- 
theless it  is  a  serious  fault  thus  to  mingle  different  decorative  styles.  It  is  certain  to 
'  displease  intelligent  taste.  The  Pembroke  designs  are  all  adapted  to  the  positions 
they  would  occupy  were  they  applied. 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  Pembroke  exhibit.  There  is  nothing  to  show  whether 
drawing  is  taught  in  the  lower  grades,  or  what  the  course  of  instruction  that  has  led  to 
the  results  shown.  The  exhibit,  therefore,  fails  to  teach  as  it  might.  It  simply 
shows  what  excellent  results  may  be  obtained  in  country  schools  in  two  years  (that 
is  the  length  of  time  drawing  h,a8  been  taught  at  Pembroke),  when  the  teacher  takes 
hold  of  the  work  in  earnest.  It  is  certain  that  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  Pembroke 
high  school  have  learned  enough  in  these  two  years  of  drawing,  color,  and  decorative 
art  to  prove  of  constant  service  and  delight  to  them  in  various  ways.  What  has  been 
done  in  Pembroke  can  be  done  in  thousands  of  similar  country  villages  throughout 
the  land. 

ET  CETERA. 

Some  other  cities  and  towns  of  Maine  make  slight  exhibits  of  drawing,  as  Lewiston 
and  Belfast.  The  little  they  do  show  indicates  work  mainly  in  the  right  direction ; 
but  it  is  80  little  that  it  is  hardly  worth  the  mention.  Neither  of  the  State  normal 
schools  sends  drawing,  though  drawing  is  taught  in  both.  The  law  of  the  State  au- 
thorizes the  teaching  of  drawing  in  all  the  public  schools,  but  does  not  make  it  an 
obligatory  study,  as  it  should.  The  law  also  authorizes  towns  having  5,000  inhabi- 
tants to  maintain  free  evening  drawing  schools  for  adults,  but  does  not  make  the 
requirement  compulsory,  as  it  should. 

NEW  YORK. 

'  MEW  YORK   CITY. 

The  public  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York  exhibit  no  drawings  ;  indeed  they  ex- 
hibit nothing  whatever.  But  the  woman's  art  department,  Cooper  Union,  makes  a 
display  of  drawings  which  illustrate  a  course  of  free  instruction  for  those  who  desire 
to  prepare  themselves  to  teach  drawing  in  public  schools.  The  course  is  comprehen- 
sive, rational,  and  practical.  The  drawings  exhibited  show  good  technical  execu- 
tion, and  it  is  evident  that  the  students  have  an  intelligent  understanding  of  what 
they  are  about.  The  course  of  study  produced  in  this  school  conforms  to  that  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Normal  Art  School,  but  does  not  yet  embrace  the  more  advanced 
subjects  taught  in  the  latter  school. 

SYRACUSE. 

For  three  years  drawing  has  been  systematically  taught  in  the  public  schools  of 
Syracuse  under  the  special  supervision  of  one  who  appears,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  results,  to  be  admirably  qualified  for  the  responsible  work.    A  syllabus  *  of  the  whole 

•Syracuse  presents  the  following  syllabus  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  drawing  in 
her  public  schools  :  " 

Free  hand  drawing.— (1)  Straight  lines  and  their  division.  (2)  Geometrical  forms 
(3)  Combination  of  straight  lines.  (4)  Dictation  exercises.  (5)  Memory  exercises 
(6)  Elementary  curves.  (7)  Combination  of  straight  and  curved  lines  (8)  Repeti- 
tion and  symmetry.  (9)  Elements  of  design.  (10)  Outline  of  objects  from  flat  copT 
(11)  Outline  of  historical  forms.  (12)  Conventionalization.  (13)  General  principles 
of  design.  (14)  Natural  forms  from  copies.  (15)  Botanical  analysis  for  design  (IG) 
Historical  ornament  in  color.    (17)  Applied  design.  &  •     v.     /■ 

Instrumental  drawing.— {1)  Problems  iu  plane  geometry.  (2)  Geoaietrical  desien 
(3)  Projection.     (4)  Building  construction  and  machinery  drawing 

Perspective  drawing,  instruments.— {1)  Problems  (representation  of  geometrical  solidsl 
(2)  Applications.  '' 

Model  and  object  drawing,  free  hand.—Q )  Outline  of  object  from  flat  copy.  (2)  Out- 
line from  model.  (3)  Outhue  of  loliage  from  nature.  (4)  Model  iu  half  tint  f5^ 
Model  shaded.     (6)  Cast  in  outline.     (7)  Cast  shaded.     (8)  Object  shaded. 
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course  of  instruction  accompanies  tlie  exhibit  of  drawing.  From  this  it  is  seen  that 
the  course  embraces  nearly  all  that  ought  to  be  taught  in  the  different  grades  of  the 
public  schools.  The  drawings  exhibited  prove  that  this  is  not  simply  a  proposed 
course  of  instruction  for  the  primary,  junior,  and  senior  grades,  and  for  the  high 
school  and  normal  class.  It  has  been  put  into  successful  operation,  except  the  parts 
which  relate  to  projection,  building  construction,  and  the  draughting  of  machinery, 
things  which  will  be  attended  t.o  in  due  season.  The  wonder  is  tiat  so  miich  has  been, 
accomplished  in  three  years.  ' 

The  very  youngest  pupils  draw  on  slates  without  stigmographic  or  other  aids. 
They  depend  wholly  upon  the  eye  and  the  free  hand.  The  slates  exhibited  show  that 
excellent  results,  in  proportion  and  in  direction  of  line,  are  seQpred.  Slate  work  is 
followed  by  similar  work  on  paper.  With  the  advancement  of  the  learner  the  work 
not  only  increases  in  difficulty,  but  in  comprehensiveness.  The  representation  of  twO' 
dimensions  is  followed  by  drawing  from  models  and  from  the  cast  in  light  and  shade, 
and  by  the  drawing  of  historical  ornament  in  colors.  The  original  designs  for  decora- 
tive purposes  are  intelligjently  constructed  ;  there  is  nothing  of  the  mere  haphazard 
about  them.     The  technical  execution  of  the  drawings  is  excellent  throughout. 

The  results  attained  by  Syracuse  show  that  it  is  true  economy  to  adopt  a  broad, 
rational  course  of  instruction  at  the  outset,  and  then  to  put  some  suitable  person  in 
general  charge,  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  teach  the  riegular  teachers  and  to  supers 
vise  the  whole  work.  Syracuse  has  set  New  York  a  good  example.  What  she  has 
done  other  cities  can  do  ;  but  whether  any  other  part  of  the  State  has  done  better  or 
worse,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Exhibition  to  show.  The  school  work  sent  to  Philadel- 
phia by  Syracuse  comprises  the  whole  educational  exhibit  made  by  the  public  schools 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  As  the  law  makes  drawing  a  compulsory  study  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  State,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Syracuse  has  much  company  in  her  good 
work.  , 

NEW  JEBHET. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Some  thirty  or  forty  volumes  of  drawings  are  exhibited  by  the  public  schools  of 
New  Jersey.  A  large  part  of  the  towns  in  the  State  are  represented,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  is  pursued  except  in  three 
or  four  instances.  Indeed,  one  gets  the  impression  from  an  examination  of  the  ex- 
hibit that  in  nearly  all  the  schools  of  the  State  drawing  is  not  a  regular,  required 
study,  but  that  the  pupils  were  directed  to  do  the  best  they  could  for  the  present  oc- 
casion, each  drawing  whatever  he  chose.  Much  time  was  evidently  expended  on  the 
preparation  of  the  drawings  exhibi  ed,  nearly  all  of  which  are  from  flat  copies,  and 
flat  copies  of  the  most  miscellaneous  variety,  such  as  _one  might  obtain  from  illus- 
trated papers  and  books.  These  are  landscapes,  animals',  birds,  human  figures,  houses, 
bridges,  vessels,  et  cetera,  all  done  in  light  and  shade.  The  exceptions  to  these 
ambitious  pictorial  efforts  are  very  few.  For  an  occasional  exercise  or  pastime  snch 
drawing  may  not  be  specially  objectionable  in  the  public  schools ;  but  for  steady 
work  it  is  not  only  useless,  it  is  thoroughly  demoralizing.  Since  the  drawings  exhib- 
ited by  all  the  schools,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  in  %vhich  a  right  beginning 
has  but  just  been  made,  are  of  the  general  character  described,  it  is  useless  to  speak 
of  the  schools  in  detail. 

New  Jersey  should  preserve  this  exhibit  of  drawings  in  order  to  contrast  it  with 
the  exhibit  she  will  be  able  to  make  ten  years  hence ;  for  in  educational  matters  New 
.Jersey  is  altogether  too  progressive  to  remain  content  with  what  her  public  schools 
are  now  doing  in  this  vital  matter  of  drawing. 

STATK  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  drawing  taught  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School  and  in  its  model  school" 
forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  drawing  inthe  common  schools.  No  normal  school, 
in  the  country  gives  better  instruction  in  drawing,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  exhib- 
its at  Philadelphia,  than  does  the  model  school  at  Trenton.  But  as  yet  this  good  in- 
struction seems  to  have  had  but  little  or  no  influence  upon  the  work  in  the  commom 
schools. 

The  exhibit  made  by  the  normal  school  and  its  model  school  shows  rational,  sys- 
tematic instruction  in  several  departments  of  drawing.  There  is  plane  geometrical, 
or  linear,  drawing  with  instruments.  There  is  instrumental,  or  linear,  perspective, 
some  of  the  drawings  being  quite  intricate  and  exceedingly  well  done.  There  are 
some  specimens  of  mechanical  drawings  from  the  model  school,  but  nothing  to  indi- 
cate that  the  students  executing  these  drawings  had  previously  been  taught  ortho- 
graphic projection,  which  underlies  all  mechanical  drawing.  There  is  free  hand  draw- 
ing of  two  dimensions  from  printed  copies,  a  large  part  of  these  copies  consisting  of 
good  ornament.    In  this  connection  the  students  are  exercised  in  original  compositions. 
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for  decorative  purposes.  These  original  compositious  couform  to  recognized  princi- 
jilcn  of  design,  both  in  tlie  conventionalizing  of  natural  forms  and  m  llje  subsequent 
anangomcnt  of  the  forms.  Tho  proi^er  use  of  half  lint  is  taught,  and  so  it  is  not  ap- 
plied simply  to  please  the  eye  where  it  could  be  of  no  iiractical  service.  In  a  word, 
the  origiual  designs,  or  compositions,  from  the  Treuton  iiorujal  school  are  remarkably 
good,  whether  one  considers  tho  thought  and  taste  which  they  manifest  or  their  tech- 
nical execution.  Much  time  was  evidently  saved  in  their  execution  by  the  empluy- 
meatof  mechanical  aids.  There  is  also  free  hand  drawing  from  models  aud  objects, 
this  being  preceded,  as  it  should  be,  by  drawing  of  the  three  dimensions  from  printed 
copies.  I  inaHy,  there  are  some  quite  good  dfawings  of  the  figure,  in  outline,  from 
the  flat.  Such  is  the  general  character  of  the  drawing  instruction  in  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  of  New  Jersey.  But  little  needs  to  be  added  to  it.  If  the  school  contin- 
ue.s  as  it  has  begun  the  beneficial  influence  of  its  instruction  will  soon  be  felt  through- 
out the  State. 

PEVN8TITANIA. 

* 
PHILADELPHIA   GIRLS'   NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  drawings  exhibited  by  the  Girls'  Normal  School  of  Philadelphia  includes  :  (1) 
Samples  of  plane  geometrical  drawing  with  instruments;  ("2)  samples  of  linear  per- 
spective with  instruments ;  (3)  samples  of  origiual  designs  for  decorative  purposes, 
Some  done  with  the  i)encil  aloue,  others  in  colors  ;  (4)  samples  in  light  and  shade  from 
flat  copies.  'The  last  are  fairly  executed.  The  original  designs  are  intelligently  com- 
posed, and  their  technical  execution  is  excellent.  The  whole  exhibit  is  decidedly 
ereditable,  showing  a  definite  purpose  aud  good  teaching.  Certain  other  most  essen- 
tial features  need  to  bfe  added  to  the  course,  as  model  and  object  drawing,  cast  draw- 
ing, and  drawing  from  nature,  with  studies  in  historic  •ruameut  and  decorative  styles. 
These  additions  will  undoubtedly  be  made  ere  long. 

SHIPPBNSBDRG  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

This  school  exhibits  a  few  drawings,  mostly  original  designs,  involving  the  represen- 
tation of  two  dimensions  only.  The  instruction  is  quite  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  but 
there  is  not  much  of  it. 

( 

BLOOMSBUEG  NORMAL,  SCHOOL. 

This  school  exhibits  a  few  samples  of  pictorial  drawings  from  the  flat  of  a  "model 
aud  object "  character.  It  also  exhibits  a  few  framed  drawings  of  interiors,  and  one 
drawing  of  the  normal  school  building  —  done  from  the  ol  jects  themselves.  This,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  far  from  what  the  instruction  should  be. 

MILLERSVILLE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

This  school  exhibits  two  volumes  of  drawings  done  by  students.  The  drawings  in 
one  volume  are  devoted  mainly  to  representing  two  dimensions  only.  The  forms 
drawn  are  principally  those  of  ornament.  There  are  exercises  in  drawing  from  printed 
copies,  from  memory,  and  from  dictation  ;  also  exercises  iq  original  design.  The  latter 
show  numerous  and  often  very  flagrant  violations  of  the  principles  of  decorative  art. 
More  rational  study  evidently  needs  to  be  given  to  these  principles.  The  volume 
also  contains  specimens  of  linear  perspective.  The  drawings  in  the  second  volume 
show  less  method,  less  adherence  to  a  definite  plan ;  the  results  are,  consequently  less 
commendable.  There  is  also  exhibited  a  number  of  framed  drawings  done  by  the 
students.  These  include  original  designs  for  decorative  purposes ;  also  drawino-s  of 
the  human  head,  of  human  figures,  and  solids,  which  are  done  in  light  and  sliade 
mostly  or  wholly  from  flat  copies.  Two  samples  of  original  designs,  done  in  colors' 
for  woven  fabrics,  are  also  shown,  and  two  samples  for  machine  di'awing.  ' 

So  it  is  clear  that  the  drawing  instruction  in  the  Millersville  Normal  School  takes  a 
broad  range,  embracing  nearly  everything  which  it  is  essential  to  teach  in  auy  grade 
of  the  publioschools.  Historic  ornament  should  receive  more  consideration  as  should 
geometrical  drawing  aud  drawing  from  the  cast  and  from  nature.  The  exhibit  is  not 
sufficiently  extensive  and  minute  to  show  whether  a  rational  aud  prooressive  plan  of 
instruction  is  pursued  throughout ;  but  one  concludes  from  what  is  sSown  that  such 
is  the  case.  There  should  be  more  thorough  teaching  of  some  things,  and  a  steadier 
purpose  controlling  the  whole.  As  this  school  has  done  so  well  one'  cannot  refrain 
from  urging  it  to  do  better.  The  other  normal  schools  would  find  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  take  a  lesson  from  Millersville  in  the  matter  of  drawing. 
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TITUSVILLE. 


TitusvlUe  exhibits  one  volume  of  selected  drawings  done  by  teachers  and  pupils, 
These  show  no  definite,  systematic  course  of  instruction.  Some  features  are  good, 
others  bad.  If  one  may  judge  from  what  has  been  accomplished  without  a  good 
course  of  instruction,  the  teachers  of  Titusville  have  the  will  and  the  ability  that 
would  give  excellent  results  with  a  definite,  rational  plan  of  worli. 


This  municipality  submits  three  volumes  of  drawings  to  illustrate  the  work  done  in 
the  dift'ereut  grades  of  her  public  schools.  The  drawings,  which  represent  in  the 
main  two  dimensions  only,  consist  mostly  of  original  compositions  for  decorating  flat 
surface.  The  exhibit  is  not  suflacient  to  show  that  a  carefully  graded  course  of  in- 
struction is  followed.  Time  enough  is  not  devoted  to  the  subject  for  excellent  tech- 
nical results.  Indeed  it  is  stated  that  no  great  prominence  is  given  to  drawing.  The 
exhibit,  however,  is  sufficient  to  show  that,  with  suitable  attentiongiven  to  the  study, 
excellent  results  might  easily  be  secured.  Having  made  so  good  beginning  in  her 
public  schools  Erie  should  press  forward. 

Erie  sustains  a  free  evening  drawing  school.  A  volume  of  drawings  from  this  school, 
fairly  executed,  is  shown  ;  but  they  are  not  so  arranged  as  to  make  it  evident  whether 
or  not  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  is  followed.  Several  framed  drawings  from 
this  school  are  also  exhibited. 

POTTSVILLE. 

The  drawing  instruction  in  Pottsville  has  no  definite  aim.  One  thing  seems  to  be 
regarded  as  good  as  another.  Such  is  the  testimony  of  the  single  volume  of  draw  ;ngs 
exhibited  —  a  mixture,  but  in  the  main  pictorial,  and  all  bad. 

HYDE  PAUK. 

Much  time  appears  to  be  devoted  to  drawing  in  Hyde  Park,  but  the  results  are  al- 
together unsatisfactory  Six  framed  drawings  doue  by  pupils  in  the  high  school ;  also 
four  portfolios  of  drawings.  All  are  badly  executed.  The  flat  copies  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupils  are  themselves  badly  executed  and  have  no  definite  aim.  Hardly 
anything  but  evil  can  come  of  such  instruction  in  drawing. 


The  drawing  exhibit  made  by  Beading  consists  of  some  specimens  from  the  high 
school,  mostly  pictorial  and  fairly  done.     Nothing  from  the  other  schools. 

WILLIAMSPORT. 

The  work  in  drawing  done  by  Williamsport  is  not  to  be  commended.  The  draw- 
ings exhibited  are  of  the  usual  bad  pictorial  variety. 

YOKK. 

Drawings  are  submitted  by  York.     They  hardly  deserve  a  mention. 

ALLENTOWN. 

The  few  drawings  exhibited  by  AUentown  present  nothing  worthy  of  note. 

WEST  CHESTER. 

A  single  volume  of  drawings  from  West  Chester  shows  the  result  of  one  year's  in- 
struction In  the  primary  schools.  The  work  in  the  high  school  is  illustrated  by  twenty 
framed  drawings,  in  light  and  shade,  of  the  human  head,  of  flowers,  and  landscapes. 
The  execution  of  these  is  much  better  than  is  usual  with  similar  school  drawings. 
On  the  whole,  the  display  hardly  deserves  to  be  named.  Still  less  does  the  single  vol- 
ume of  drawings  exhibited  by  Chester  merit  any  notice. 


The  method  of  teaching  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  Easton  is  very  well  shown 
by  the  six  volumes  of  drawings  that  are  exhibited.  From  these  it  is  seen  that  the 
work  consists  almost  wholly  of  copying  from  the  flat,  partly  with  the  free  hand,  partly 
with  instruments.     The  drawings,  in  the  main,  represent  two  dimensions  only ;  when 
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objects  are  drawn  it  is  as  diagrams,  without  perspect've,  witliout  light  and  ehade. 
Ornameutal  forms  constitute  a  leading  feature  of  the  copies.  So  far  commendable. 
Instruction  in  the  primary  schools,  however,  covers  but  little  ground  and  shows  nc 
definite  aitn.  Something  of  the  same  defect  appears  in  the  instruction  of  the  higher 
grades ;  enlargement  and  reduction,  memory  and  dictation  exercises,  and  practice  in 
original  design  are  too  much  neglected  throughout  the  course ;  in  the  free  hand  books 
used  by  the  older  pupils  a  large  part  of  the  work  is  done  for  the  pupils  by  the  prin- 
ter, so  that  they  get  too  little  practice  in  drawing  while  going  through  the  books ; 
no  good,  intelligible  instruction  is  given  in  the  principles  of  decorative  design.  This 
of  the  free  hand  work. 

The  books  for  plane  geometrical  drawing  have  so  many  lines  printed  that  the  learner 
loses  quite  one-half  of  the  practice  which  he  ought  to  get  while  going  through  the 
books.  This  is  a  serious  matter,  as  one  of  the  main  objects  of  geometrical  drawing, 
at  the  outset,  is  to  train  the  learner  in  the  use  of  instruments,  which  cannot  be  done 
without  practice.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  learner  is  obliged  by  the  printed 
lines  to  draw  the  figures  on  so  small  a  scale  that  accurate  results,  an  essential  aim  in 
this  kind  of  drawing,  are  rendered  much  more  difficult  of  attainment. 

Easton  manifests  a  desire  to  do  good  work  in  drawing,  and  is  to  be  commended  for 
what  she  has  already  accomplished.  She  has  but  to  euminate  some  faults  from  her 
present  course  of  instruction,  and  add  some  new  features,  when  she  will  be  able  to 
show  as  good  results  as  are  to  be  found  anywhere. 

ALLBGHBNY  CITY. 

Three  volumes  of  drawings  are  exhibited  by  Allegheny  City.  The  drawings  are  of 
a  decidedly  mixdd  character,  but  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  executed  from  flat  copies. 
The  larger  part  are  in  light  and  shade,  and  consist  of  landscapes,  animals,  the  figures, 
flowers,  fruit,  birds,  sea  views;  all  badly  executed,  thougji  much  time  was  evidently 
spent  upon  them,  and  so  worse  than  wasted.  A  small  part  of  the  drawings  represent 
two  dimensions  only,  and  embrace  commendable  samples  of  ornament ;  but  the  whole 
appears  to  be  an  incongruous  mixture,  as  if  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  engraft 
some  good  instruction  upon  much  that  is  vicious,  when  the  latter  should  be  at  once 
discarded.  This  shows  timidity  or  a  lack  of  knowledge.  It  may  be  added  that  many 
of  the  drawings  are  executed  on  cardboard,  whose  surface  is  too  hard  and  too  smooth. 
Allegheny  City  ought  to  do  vastly  bettir  than  now  with  drawing,  or  drop  it  alto- 
gether. 

PITTSBURGH. 

The  drawings  exhibited  by  Pittsburgh  are  mostly  found  in  sundry  large  volumes 
containing  other  school  work.  The  sheets  on  which  they  are  executed  are  26  by  Hi 
inches,  too  large  for  school  children  to  draw  upon.  Then  the  paper  is  too  smooth  for 
the  pencil,  and  so  most  of  the  drawings  have  been  done  with  pen  and  ink,  altogether 
unsuitable  materials.  One  could  not  easily  devise  a  more  objectionable  plan  for  > 
showing  the  skill  of  pupils  in  draw  ing.  No  doubt  a  vastly  better  exhibit  might  have 
been  made  with  one-half  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

There  are  drawings  from  printed  copies,  dictation  drawings,  and  original  designs 
for  decorative  purposes.  Only  two  dimensions  are  represented.  The  display  of  act- 
ual work  is  meagre,  and  not  good,  though  it  is  enough  to  indicate  clearly  that  the 
instruction  is,  in  the  main,  of  the  right  sort,  but  is  not  carried  far  enough.  It  is  im- 
possible to  determine  from  the  exhibit  the  exact  daily  progress  of  the  learner.  A 
series  of  questions  for  written  examination  in  primary  schools,  and  another  series  for 
a  similar  examination  in  the  grammar  schools,  throw  light  upon  the  character  of  the 
instruction.*  It  is  evident,  from  these  questions,  that  the  pupils  are  well  grounded 
in  some  of  the  elements  of  the  geometry  which  must  prove  of  service  to  them  in  other 
■  studies  and  in  many  ways  after  they  quit  school.    The  questions  are,  in   the  main, 

*  The  following  is  the  list  of  questions  for  written  examination  in  the  primary 
schools:  (1)  What  is  drawing?  What  is  a  point?  (3)  What  is  a  line t  How  many 
kiudsof  lines  are  there?  Describe  a  right  or  straight  line.  A  curved  line.  Of  what 
does  a  broken  line  consist?  (3)  How  are  straight  lines  classified  with  regard  to  di- 
rection ?  Describe  each  kind.  Where  should  one  begin  to  draw  a  vertical  line  ?  A 
horizontal  line?  What  are  parallel  lines?  (4)  What  is  an  angle?  Describe  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  angles.  (5)  What  is  a  triangle  ?  Describe  the  different  kinds.  From 
what  are  the  first  three  named?  The  last  three?  (6)  What  is  a  square?  What  is 
the  diameter  of  a  square  ?  What  is  its  diagonal  ?  What  is  an  oblong  f  A  rhombus  ? 
A  rhomboid  ?  (7)  What  is  the  difference  between  an  oblong  and  a  square  ?  (S)  De- 
scribe a  curve.  What  is  a  simple  curve?  Give  an  example.  (9)  What  is  a  circle? 
A  semicircle  ?  A  quadrant  ?  (10)  What  liues  should  be  drawn  first,  the  longest  or  the 
shortest,  the  left  or  the  right  ? 

The  following  is  the  list  of  questions  for  written  examination  in  the  grammar  grade . 
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correctly  answered.  The  questionB  for  the  grammar  grade  cover  too  much  of  the 
ground  covered  by  those  for  the  primary  grade.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
drawing  has  not  been  long  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Pittsburgh,  and  they  are 
still  doing  work  ill  the  grammar  grade  which  should  be  done  below.  With  the  prog- 
ress already  made  the  questions  fOr  the  grammar  grade  should  embrace  principles  of 
decorative  desigu  and  historic  ornament.  The  written  examination  of  pupils  in  draw- 
ing, as  illustrated  by  the  Pittsburgh  exhibit,  is  worthy  of  imitation  everywhere. 
Drawings  are  not  enough  to  prove  that  elementary  instruction  is  good,  that  the  pu- 
pils thoroughly  understand  what  they  are  about.  But  practice  with  the  pencil 
must  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  memorizing  of  definitions.  The  latter  alone  are  of  little 
value. 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  described  the  same  schools,  or  a  part  of 
them,  exhibit  a  few  pictorial  drawings,  which  are  of  the  usual  school  merit,  or  rather 
demerit.  Then  there  are  various  framed  drawings  from  the  high  school,  some  of  ma- 
chinery, some  of  the  human  head,  some  of  ornament  in  relief,  and  others  of  animals 
and  fruit.     The  execution  is  no  more  than  fair,  perhaps  hardly  that. 

Itis  clear  from  the  exhibit  which  Pittsburgh  makes  that  she  has  begun  with  right  in- 
struction in  drawing.  It  is,  however,  only  a  beginning.  Essentisil  features  remain 
to  be  added,  and  the  work  needs  to  be  carried  forward  with  a  resolute  hand,  and  no; 
with  the  timidity  here  shown. 

DISTRICT  AND  COUNTY  EXHIBITS. 

The  exhibits  made  by  the  towns,  or  political  corporations  smaller  than  cities,  are 
very  meagre  indeed ;  hardly  worth  making  a  note  of.  The»country  schools  of  Penn- 
sylvania, like  the  same  schools  elsewhere,  are,  as  yet,  little  inclined  to  take  up  draw- 
ing at  all,  and  where  they  do  they  areapt  to  run  to  picture- making.  Tamaqna  makes 
the  best  drawing  exhibits,  both  as  regards  the  plan  of  instruction  and  the  quality  of 
the  technical  execution. 

HAEYLAND. 

BALTIMORE. 

Years  ago  the  city  of  Baltimore  was  somewhat  conspicuous  for  the  efforts  made  in 
behalf  of  art  education.  But  after  a  while  there  came  a  relapse.  The  new  move- 
ment has  however,  been  felt  and  the  city  begins  this  time  by  making  drawing  a  com- 
pulsory study  in  the  public  schools.  The  new  study  is  just  getting  fairly  started.  To 
illustrate  what  is  doing  two  portfolios  of  drawings  executed  by  pupils  in  the  primary 
and  grammar  schools,  in  the  girls'  high  schools,  and  in  Baltimore  City  College  are  dis- 
played. The  drawings  from  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  are  of  the  same  gen^ 
eral  character.  They  are  simple  line  drawings  of  ornament  and  of  objects.  Only 
two  dimensions  are  represented.  The  technical  execution  is  good.  So  far  as  it  goes 
the  work  is  in  the  right  direction.  The  western  and  eastern  female  high  schools  ex- 
hibit original  designs,  made  from  conventionalized  leaves  and  iJowers,  for  decorative 
purposes.  None  of  these  compositions  are  pretentious,  which  is  much  to  their  credit. 
They  are  not,  however,  wholly  free  from  violations  of  the  laws  of  decorative  design. 
These  schools  also  show  work  froip  models  and  oasts  in  outline  and  in  light  and  shade ; 
while  drawing  of  relief,  ornament,  and  the  figure  is  represented.  The  western  high 
school  shows  the  most  elaborate  studies  of  the  figure  executed  from  the  cast.  Take 
the  "  Rip  Van  Winkle"  for  example. 

Of  the  instruction  in  the  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  ashere  illustrated,  it 
must  be  said  that  it  is  suitable  in  character ;  that  itis  rational  and  progressive.  Much 
more  needs  to  be  made  of  what  has  already  been  undertaken,  and  various  new  feat- 
ures will  have  to  be  added  before  the  instruction  becomes  sufficiently  comprehensive. 
Ouly  a  beginning,  though  a  good  one,  has  been  made. 

(1)  What  is  drawing  ?  What  is  a  line  ?  (2)  Describe  the  three  kinds  of  lines.  What 
are  parallel  lines?  Classify  straight  lines  with  regard  to  direction,  and  define 
each.  (H)  What  is  an  angle  ?  Describe  the  different  kinds.  How  are  angles  meae 
nred?  What  is  a  triangle?  Describe  the  different  kinds.  What  is  the  difference 
between, an  equilateral  and  a  scalene  triangle?  (4)  What  is  a  square  ?  What  is  the 
diameter  of  a  square?  Its  diagonal?  What  is  a  rhombus ?  A  rhomboid  ?  An  ob- 
long? (5)  What  is  the  difference  between  a  quadrilateral  and  a  rectangle  ?  (6)  De- 
scribe a  simple  curve.  Give  an  example.  Describe  a  compound  curve.  Give  an  ex- 
ample. What  is  a  circle  ?  (7)  What  is  a  plane?  What  is  a  surface  f  (8)  What  are 
concentric  figures  ?  Eccentric  figures  ?  (9)  What  is  the  ogee  ?  How  should  a  curve 
run  into  a  straight  line  for  the  junction  to  be  beautiful?  (10)  What  is  meant  by 
equal  and  similar,  when  applied  to  figures  ?  What  is  the  difference  between  the 
mathematical  and  the  popular  use  of  the  word  circle? 
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The  specimens  of  drawings  doiii;  by  the  boys  in  Baltimore  City  College,  which  are 
here  exhibited,  consist  almost  wholly  of  reproductions  from  flat  copies  in  light  and 
shade.  There  are  landscapes,  trees,  rocks,  dilapidated  houses,  fences,  bridges,  carts, 
etc.  The  boys  compelled  to  do  such  worli  are  truly  to  be  pitied.  There  is  nothing 
to  indicate  the  course  of  instruction,  if  really  there  is  anything  of  the  sort. 

THE   STATE   NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  exhibit  made  by  this  school  consists  of  dictation  and  blackboard  exercises  of 
perspective  drawings  with  instruments,  and  of  original  decorative  compositions. 
There  is  nothing  pretentious  about  the  latter.  So  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  has  not  yet 
gone  far,  the  instruction  is  of  the  right  character;  various  features  need  to  be  added. 

WASHINSTON,  I).  C. 

The  capital  of  the  nation  exhibits  uine  bound  volumes  of  drawings,  which  illustrate 
the  work  done  in  the  different  grades  of  her  public  schools.  There  are  drawings  from 
flat  copies,  greatly  enlarged ;  original  compositions  for  decorative  purposes;  outline 
drawings  of  models  and  natural  objects,  with  a  few  attempts  at  light  and  shade.  The 
whole  exhibit  is  deserving  of  praise ;  it  shows  a  rational  plan,  which,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
is  well  carried  out.  Other  features  can  be  readily  added.  The  students  of  the  normal 
school,  where  the  course  covers  but  one  year,  and  none  of  the  students  had  been  pre- 
viously instructed  in  drawing,  make  a  decidedly  commendable  exhibit.  With  such  a 
good  start  in  the  right  direction,  Washington  should  soon  be  able  to  do  all  that  is 
desirable  for  drawing  in  the  public  schools. 

MICHIGAN. 


The  Washington,  Duffield,  Everett,  Barstow,  Tappan,  and  Houghton  schools  pro- 
sent  a  few  drawings.  There  are,  perhaps,  not  more  than  a  hundred  specimens,  but 
they  are  quite  enough  to  show  that  drawing  is  very  poorly  taught  in  these  school. 
The  Duffield  school  alone  shows  any  attempt  to  work  in  the  right  direction.  The 
drawings  presented  by  the  other  schools  are  from  flat  copies  of  a  most  melanchoUy 
sort  and  are  executed  in  a  most  melancbolly  manner.  There  are  boxes,  tubs,  stumps, 
birds,  animals,  scarecrows,  tumbledown  fences,  castle  ruins,  and  more  which  it 
would  hardly  be  lawful  to  mention.  It  is  astonishing  that  a  city  like  Detroit  should 
have  consented  to  make  such  a  childish  exhibit  of  work  in  one  of  the  most  essential 
studies  of  a  common  school  education. 

East  SAGINAW. 

A  prefatory  note  to  the  East  Saginaw  exhibit  states  that  drawing  began  to  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city  in  1873.  Two  volumes  of  drawings  are 
exhibited,  showing  the  quality  of  the  instruction.  Both  the  general  character  of 
these  drawings — they  are  many  and  various  — and  their  manual  execution  must  be 
severely  condemned. 

The  first  volume  shows  that  the  pupils  are  long  exercised  in  drawing  two  dimen- 
sions ;  the  drawings,  however,  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  make  them  of  the  least 
possible  value  in  the  way  of  training  the  taste.  Various  homely  objects  are  drawn  as 
diagrams,  but  with  only  a  distant  approach  to  accuracy.  The  pupils  are  exercised  in 
what  is  called  "inventive  drawing."  This  appears  to  be  nothing  but  a  mere  chance 
arrangement  of  lines,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  numerous  "inventions,"  by  pupils 
seven  to  thirteen  years  old,  which  this  volume  contains.  These  "inventions"  con- 
sist almost  wholly  of  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  straight  lines  about  a  centre. 
Nearly  every  principle  of  design,  applicable  in  such  arrangement,  is  constantly 
violated. 

Most  of  the  drawings  in  the  second  volume  have  the  same  general  ch.araoter  as 
those  in  the  first,  but  are  more  pretentious.     There  is  added  the  delineation  of  natural 
objects  from  small  printed  copies.      The  natural  objects  consist  of  flowers    shells 
insects,  crabs,  frogs.    A  naturalist  would  be  shocked  by  the  scientiflc  blunders  of 
representation,  no  less  than  by  the  badness  of  the  drawing. 

There  has  evidently  been  a  large  expenditure  of  time  and  labor  upon  these  draw- 
ings. With  a  good  course  of  instruction  East  Saginaw  would  have  had  excellent 
results  to  show ;  but  such  instruction  as  this  is  worse  than  none  —  a  haTd  saying  but 
nevertheless  true.  It  is  in  no  sense  industrial  drawing,  nor  does  it  form  the  basis 
for  such  drawing. 
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BAY   CITY. 


The  drawings  submitted  by  Bay  City  show  the  results  of  about  one  year's  work. 
The  same  general  course  of  instruction  is  followed  here  as  at  East  Saginaw,  and  with 
similar  results.  The  technical  execution  is  somewhat  better.  There  are  more  pic- 
torial dratrings  from  printed  copies.     These  abound  in  errors  of  perspective. 


GRAND   RAPIDS. 


The  high  school  of  Grand  Eapids  submits  a  few  drawings  from  the  flat  and  from 
objects.    They  are  all  very  simple,  and  poorly  done,  especially  the  latter. 


yPSILANTI   STATE   NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

A  few  drawings  are  exhibited  by  this  school.  They  harmonize  with  what  has 
already  been  described  in  Michigan.  The  drawings  are  better  executed,  but  there  is 
no  rational,  systematic  course  of  instruction,  and  there  is  no  indication  of  a  dt-sireto 
reach  industrial  results. 

WISCONSIN. 

MILWAUKEE. 

For  three  years  drawing  has  been  systematically  taught  in  the  public  schools  of 
Milwaukee.  The  instruction  is  given  by  the  regular  teachers,  who  work  under  the 
direction  of  a  general  superintendent  of  drawing.  The  superintendent  teaches  in  the 
normal  school,  instructs  all  the  teachers  of  the  city,  and  supervises  the  whole  work. 
At  the  outset  Milwaukee  adopted  the  general  plan  of  instruction  followed  in  Boston  ; 
she  has  not,  however,  attempted  to  do  .as  many  things  as  Boston  in  the  same  time  ; 
yet  she  has  gone  steadily  forward,  advancing  without  friction.  As  yet  her  work  Las 
been  limited  to  drawing  two  dimensions.  The  exhibit,  at  least,  shows  nothing  mere. 
Admirable  results  have  bfeen  secured.      • 

The  papers  prepared  at  the  examination,  March  8,  1876,,  by  the  class  in  the  normal 
department,  are  shown.  The  instruction  in  this  school  extends  over  one  year.  At  the 
time  of  the  examination  the  students  had  pursued  drawing  six  months.  They  were 
required  to  answer  in  writing,  duly  illustrated  with  drawings,  the  following  ten 
questions: 

1.  What  kind  of  drawing  can  be  most  advantageously  taught  in  the  common 
schools  f 

2.  In  what  way  is  the  pupil  benefited  by  the  study  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  ? 

3.  How  would  you  proceed  in  giving  a  lesson  on  slate  and  blackboard  ? 

4.  Write  out  a  dictation  exercise  and  make  a  corresponding  drawing. 

5.  What  are  the  different  steps  to  be  pursued  by  a  pupil  in  making  a  drawing  from 
a  copy  t 

6.  How  would  you  manage  to  get  your  pupils  to  exercise  neatness  and  care  in  their 
work  ? 

7.  Draw  a  number  of  progressive  exercises  suitable  for  beginners. 

8.  Draw  an  example  of  horizontal  repetition . 

9.  Draw  an  example  of  vertical  repetition. 

10.  Draw  an  example  of  central  repetition. 

Each  student  did  what  was  required,  and  did  it  admirably,  both  as  to  the  text  and 
as  to  the  drawings.  This  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  one  way  in  which  teachers 
may  be  examined  in  drawing,  when  they  are  applicants  for  positions  in  the  public 
schools.  It  is  far  from  enough  simply  to  require  them  to  show  their  skill  in  drawing 
from  the  flat,  from  the  rounil,  or  othersvise.  So  far  as  the  evidence  of  this  examina- 
tion goes  the  students  in  the  normal  department  are  limited  to  the  free  hand  drawing 
of  two  dimensions  and  to  industrial  design, 

Milwaukee  exhibits  seven  volumes  of  drawings  which  illustrate  the  character  of 
the  instruction  fiom  the  seventh  grade  to  the  first  grade  of  her  public  schools.  These 
drawings  correspond  to  the  examination  in  the  normal  department.  It  is  free  hand' 
representation  of  two  dimensions.  There  are  drawings  from  printed  copies,  from  dic- 
tation, and  memory,  together  with  the  original  compositions.  The  latter  show  that 
in  nearly  all  the  schools  good  instruction  is  given  in  the  elementary  principles  of 
decorative  design.  The  technical  execution  of  the  drawings  is  good,  perhaps  as  good 
as  should  be  desired. 

Some  thirty  or  forty  drawings  are  shown  in  frames.  These  illustrate  blackboard 
work  and  pencil  work,  also  work  done  by  pupils  who  are  younger  than  those  repre- 
sented in  the  bound  volumes.  It  may  be  observed  here  that-what  hasbeen  accomplished 
in  drawing  by  the  youngest  pupils'in  Jhe  Milwaukee  schools  is  good  evidence  that 
the  stigmographic  method,  either  in  its  completeness  or  in  its  Cincinnati  modifica- 
tion, is  not  required  anywhere  in  the  public  shools. 
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There  is  uo  exhibit  of  work  doue  in  the  high  school.  Perhaps  drawing  is  not  yet 
taught  there.  It  may  have  been  thought  best  in  Milwaukee,  as  it  has  been  thought 
best  in  some  other  places,  to  put  off  the  introduction  of  drawing  into  the  high  school 
until  pupils  have  come  up  from  the  lower  grades  with  some  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments anil  some  skill  of  hand. 

Milwaukee  having  attained  such  admirable  results  during  the  three  years,  or  rather 
two  years  and  a  half  at  the  time  the  exhibit  wa.s  prepared,  working  in  the  direction 
indicated,  she  is  now  quite  ready  lo  add  geometrical  drawing  with  instruments  and 
model  and  object  drawing  in  outline  to  her  grammar  school  course.  More  attention 
might  also  be  profitably  given  to  historic  ornament.  In  the  high  school  and  normal 
department  there  should  be  model  and  object  drawing,  and  drawing  from  the  cast, 
done  in  light  and  shade,  both  with  the  pencil  and  with  the  crayon  ;  also  study  of  his- 
torical ornament  and  plant  forms  ornamentally  trealed,  both  in  colors.  These  addi- 
tions can  now  be  easily  made  after  so  good  a  beginning  in  the  right  direction. 

PLATTEVILLE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

This  school  exhibits  a  single  volume  of  drawings,  executed  by  a  class  that  had 
studied  drawing  ten  weeks.  The  drawings  are  all  from  good  flat  copies  of  ornament 
and  flat  copies  of  various  manufactured  objects,  drawn  like  diagrams,  as  they  would 
be  drawn  by  practical  designers.  This  work  should  be  at  once  supplemented  by 
memory  and  dictation  drawing  and  by  practice  in  original  design. 

WHITEWATER  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

This  school  exhibits  one  volume  of  drawings,  but  of  a  more  ambitious  character 
than  the  volume  exhibited  by  Platteville.  The  drawings  appear  to  have  been  all  ex- 
ecuted from  flat  copies,  a  part  in  outline,  a  part  in  light  and  shade.  They  include 
the  human  figure,  a;  imalB,  flowers,  elaborate  ornamental  forms,  and  decorated  ob- 
jects. There  is  nothing  which  can  be  properly  made  use  of  at  the  present  stage  of 
drawing  instruction  in  this  country  by  teachers  below  the  high  school  grade.  Had 
the  dift'erent  steps  of  the  instruction  been  shown,  one  could  then  say  whether  or  not 
the  whole  course,'  like  that  exhibited,  is  lacking  in  practical  elementary  features. 

Much  should  be  accomplished  in  the  Whitewater  school,  since  the  students  have  a 
lesson  each  day  lor  forty  weeks,  divided  thus :  Blackboard  drawing,  ten  weeks ;  model 
dra  wing,  five  weeks ;  perspective  drawing,  five  weeks ;  pencil  drawing  from  flat  copies, 
twenty  weeks.  When  all  the  circumstances  are  considered,  that  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  best  possible  arrangement. 

ILLINOIS. 


Numerous  voluules  of  drawings  and  various  framed  examples,  illustrating  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  done  in  the  different  grades  of  schools,  are  oxhiljited  by  Chicago. 
The  character  of  the  work  is  much  the  same  throughout  nearly  the  whole  city, 
and  shows  the  beginning  of  a  rational,  systematic  plan  of  instruction.  Most  of  the 
drawings  exhibited  are  confined  to  two  dimensions.  Some  are  executed  from  printed 
copies,  some  from  dictation,  some  from  memory,  and  some  are  original  compositions 
for  decorative  purposes.  No  time  has  been  wasted  on  half  tint,  but  in  one  or  two 
schools  the  time  of  pupils  has  been  worse  than  wasted  in  drawing  animals,  land- 
scapes, heads,  flowers,  boats,  etc.,  in  light  and  shade.  The  original  compositions  indi- 
cate that  correct  instruction ,  so  far  as  it  is  illustrated  by  the  drawings  submitted,  has 
been  given  in  decorative  design.  Some  examples  are  shown  of  model  and  object 
drawing  in  outline.  Another  year  much  more  will  probably  be  doue  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  three  dimensions.  It  should  be  noted  to  the  credit  of  the  instruction 
in  Chicago  that  the  drawings  show  a  boldness  and  firmness  of  line  not  surpassed  by 
any  other  drawings  of  a  similar  grade  in  the  whole  Exhibition.  When  we  consider 
for  how  brief  a  time  systematic  instruction  in  drawing  on  a  rational  basis  has  been 
given  in  the  Chicago  schools,  the  results  attained  are  worthy  of  all  praise. 

SPPINGPIELD. 

Several  volumes  of  drawings  show  the  character  of  the  work  in  the  Sprino-field 
schools.  There' is  no  uniformity  of  instruction;  a  part  one  thing,  a  part  another. 
Landscapes,  animals,  and  other  pictorial  fe.'.tures  are  conspicuous.  The  instructioH 
is  bad  in  all  respects. 
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DANVILLE. 


One  volume  of  drjiwings  shown.  Course  of  instruotiou  bad,  being  of  the  usual 
pictorial  character.  The  drawings  themselves  poorly  executed.  Time  of  pupils 
wasted.  ^  *^       ' 


BELLEVILLE. 


Three  volumes  of  drawings  illustrate  the  work  of  the  older  pupils  in  the  schools  of 
Belleville.  The  dra\yings  are  all  iu  light  and  shade,  from  flat  copies  of  the  usual 
character  found  in  schools.  There  are  landscapes,  tumbledown  buildings  and  fences, 
birds,  animals,  and  the  like.     The  exhibit  is  bad,  bad,  bad. 


The  public  schools  of  Lebanon  exhibit  one  volume  of  miscellaneous  drawings  of 
a  pictorial  character  and  done  on  a  large  scale.  They  are  objectionable,  as  usual; 
show  no  system,  nothing  good. 

AURORA. 

What  is  said  of  the  exhibit  made  by  Lebanon  must  be  said  of  the  few  drawings 
■from  Aurora. 

The  few  specimens  of  drawing  submitted  by  other  public  schools  in  Illinois  are 
not  deserving  of  notice. 

NORMAL  UNIVERSITY,   NORMAL. 

This  school  exhibits  one  volume  of  drawings.  There  are  simple  exercises  in  draw- 
ing two  dimensions  with  two  or  three  samples  of  linear  perspective.  There  is  not 
enough  of  the  perspective  to  show  the  course  which  the  instruction  takes.  As  a  whole 
the  instruction  shows  some  signs  of  a  rational  method,  but  the  ground  covered  is  ex- 
ceedingly slight.  Illinois  needs  sadly  to  improve  the  drawing  instruction  in  her  nor- 
mal schools,  or  to  stop  it  all  together. 

NORMAL  UNIVERSITY,    CARBONDALE. 

This  school  exhibits  three  volumes  of  drawings.  Two  volumes  contain  examples  of 
drawings  from  the  flat,  in  light  and  shade.  There  are  landscapes,  old  ruins,  animals, 
flowers,  human  figures,  etc.  The  conies  are  bad  and  they  are  badly  reproduced.  The 
students  had  practiced  drawing  only  a  few  months,  and  yet  such  is  the  kind  of  work 
attempted.  Nothing  could  be  worse.  The  third  volume  presents  specimens  of  botan- 
ical drawings  executed  from  nature.  This  is  good,  so  far  as  teaching  botany  is  con- 
cerned, but  for  early  instruction  in  drawing  it  is  not  good. 

MINNESOTA. 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

The  public  schools  of  this  city  exhibit  six  small  volumes  of  drawings  illustrating 
the  work  from  the  first  grade  to  the  se%'enth,  inclusive.  The  drawings  are,  in  the 
main,  limited  to  the  representation  of  two  dimensions.  They  are  nearly  all  repro- 
ductions, there  being  but  few  original  compositions.  A  few  perspective  drawings  of 
manufactured  objects  and  one  outline  drawing  from  a  cast  are  shown.  The  scope  of 
the  work  is  limited,  but  appears  to  be  mainly  in  the  right  direction.  A  large  part  of 
the  drawings  are  done  on  too  small  a  scale.  This  should  be  remedied  at  once.  More 
attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  finish  of  the  lines,  which  are  too  irregular  and 
woolly. 

SAINT  PAUL. 

One  volume  of  drawings  done  by  the  pupils  in  the  primary  department  of  the  Jef- 
ferson school  is  all  that  Saint  Paul  has  to  show.  The  drawings  are  chiefly  those  of 
good  ornamental  forms.  There  are  a  few  drawings  of  flowers  in  outline  from  printed 
copies.  The  technical  execution  is  creditable.  When  a  large  city  can  do  so  little  so 
well  it  should  do  much  more  and  do  it  better. 

IOWA. 

There  appears  to  be  very  little  done  with  drawing  in  Iowa.  Davenp'&rt,  Des 
Moines,  Ottumwa  make  slight  exhibits.  That  is  about  all.  The  exhibit  made  by 
Davenport  is  the  largest,  but  it  contains  nothing  worthy  of  note.    There  is  no  rational. 
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systematic  instruction.  A  leading  feature  in  the  grammar  schools  is  the  making  of 
pictures  from  flat  copies.  In  the  high  school  there  is  a  little  geometrical  drawing, 
such  as  should  find  a  place  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  grammar  grade.  The  drawing 
in  the  primary  schools  is  altogether  aimless.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Iowa 
schools  do  better  work  in  other  studies  because  of  the  neglect;  of  drawing. 

MISSOBRI.  , 

ST.    LOUIS. 

For  two  years  drawing  has  been  quite  systeiriatically  taught  in  the  public  schools 
of  St.  Louis.  The  exhibit  made  by  the  schools  shows,  here  and  there,  a  lack  of  de- 
cision, as  thougb  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  jnst  what  should  be  done  ;  but  on  the 
whole  the  instruction  is  rational  and  progressive.  It  is'uot,  indeed,  carried  out  with 
equal  success  in  all  the  schools. 

There  is  one  bound  volume  of  drawings  illustrating  the  course  of  instruction  in  the 
grammar  schools.  The  instruction  appears,  as  yet,  to  be  chiefly  devoted  to  the  free 
hand  drawing  of  two  dimensions  and  to  features  of  decorative  design  that  properly 
accompany  such  drawing.  There  are  some  examples  of  object  drawing  in  outline 
from  printed  copies,  and  two  or  three  drawings  from  the  solid  ;  also  a  few  examples 
of  the  application  of  color,  in  flat  tints,  for  decorative  purposes.  Most  of  the  work 
exhibited  consists  of  original  compositions  for  ornament. 

The  technical  execution  of  the  original  compositions  is  quite  creditable;  but  so 
much  cannot  be  said  of  the  knowledge  and  taste  displayed  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
forms.  In  some  instances  there  is  not  enough  background,  and  the  ornament  appears 
crowded  ;  in  other  instances  the  reverse  is  true.  It  is  a  very  good  rule  to  give  about 
one-third  of  the  space  to  background  and  about  two-thirds  to  ornament.  Again, 
some  of  the  designs  lack  breadth,  all  the  parts  of  the  ornament  being  too  nearly  ' 
of  the  same  size.  In  some  there  is  a  want  of  unity,  the  different  parts  having  no 
connection  with  one  another.  Finally,  where  a  plant  form  is  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  design,  no  heed  is  paid  to  its  organic  growth,  and  hence  all  sorts  of 
impossible  arrangements.  Knowledge  of  a  few  simple  principles  of  decorative  de- 
sign, easily  applied,  would  have  prevented  all  these  mistakes.  It  should  be  further 
stated  that  the  designs  are  not  limited,  as,  in  some  schools,  merely  to  symmetrical 
arrangement  about  a  point.  There  are  examples  of  horizontal  and  vertical  repetition 
aud  of  continuous  growth. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  junior  classes  of  the  branch  high  schools  is  illustrated 
by  a  volume  of  drawings.  There  are  geometrical  drawings  with  instruments,  free 
hand  drawings  from  printed  copies,  and  original  decorative  designs.  Only  two  di- 
mensions are  represented.  Most  of  the  exhibited  drawings  are  original  compositions, 
a  large  part  being  quite  elaborate.  The  principles  of  decorative  design  are  grossly 
violated  by  many  of  them,  and  the  criticisms  made  upon  the  designs  from  the  gram- 
mar schools  will  apply  here.  The  half  tint  in  some  instances,  though  correctly  used, 
is  altogether  too  much  for  ordinary  school  work.  There  is  not  time  for  it,  and  it  is 
better  to  omit  the  pleasing  effect  which  it  gives.  In  looking  over  these  designs  one 
can  but  conclude  that  the  teachers  did  not  favor  their  pupils  with  enough  of  judi- 
cious criticism.  It  is  certain  that  much  better  results,  sesthetically  considered,  if  not 
technically,  should  be  secured  with  one-half  of  the  time  and  effort.  •  Eeally,  these  de- 
signs, though  so  much  more  elaborate,  are  no  better  than  those  from  the  grammar 
schools. 

The  central  high  school  exhibits  a  volume  of  drawings  illustrating  its  course  of  in- 
struction, which  covers  instrumental  perspective,  drawing  froui  the  solid,  in  out- 
line, also  in  light  and  shade,  and  applied  design.  What  is  here  exhibited  is,  in  all 
respects,  deserving  of  praise.  The  instruction  is  rational,  the  technical  execution  is 
good. 

St.  Louis  also  submits  a  volume  of  drawings  which  consists  wholly  of  original 
decorative  compositions  made  to  fill  a  given  geometrical  space.  Leaves,  flowers 
birds,  and  berries  are  employed.  The  result  indicates  that  the  instruction  is  in  the 
right  direction.  The  chief  fault  iu  the  compositions  is  a  lack  of  breadth.  Some  are 
crowde  1.     They  are  nearly  all  quite  elaborate. 

No  exhibit  of  drawings  appear  to  be  made  by  the  primary  schools,  though  drawing 
is  taught  in  them. 

TUB   STATE   NORMAL  SCHOOL 

Of  Missouri  exhibits  a  few  specimens  of  drawing.  They  indicate  that  but  little  in- 
struction is  given  in  the  school,  and  that  the  little  given  is  all  in  the  wrono-  direction. 
No  other  noripal  school  of  any  State  makes  so  poor  an  exhibit  in  drawing,  though 
some  of  the  others  make  very  discreditable  exhibits. 
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TENNESSEE. 
NASHVILLE. 


Several  small  portfolios  of  drawing  are  exhibited  by  Nashville  to  illustrate  the 
course  of  instruotiou  in  the  different  grades  of  the  public  schools.  The  general  char- 
acter of  the  instraotion  and  the  results  closely  resemble  what  is  seen  in  the  exhibits 
made  by  Nashua,  N.  H.,  and  by  East  Saginaw,  Mich.    Not  good. 


lOCISUNA. 

NEW   ORLEANS. 

■  '^^^  ^u^^'  9^^^^^^  ^ig^  School,  New  Orleans,  submits  a  small  portfolio  of  draw- 
ings. These  include  drawings  of  machinery  and  buildings,  of  animals  and  human 
ugures,  with  two  studies  of  flowers  in  colors,  and  two  landscapes  in  sepia.  The  pic- 
ture element  predominates.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  general  course  of  in- 
struction.   The  results  lead  us  to  suppose  that,  whatever  it  is,  it  is  exceedingly  de- 

CONOIiVSION. 

• 

All  the  exhibits  of  elementary  drawing  have  now  been  described  in  detail  from 
notes  taken  upou  the  spot.  It  is  seen  that  in  teaching  drawing  in  the  United  States 
several  distinct  and  systematic  plans  are  followed — plans  of  very  unequal  merit. 
Many  towns  and  cities  follow  no  system  whatever,  though  they  aim  mainly  at  pic- 
torial effect,  and  the  drawings  are  usually  executed  from  flat  copies,  which  consist  of 
landscapes,  marine  views,  houses,  ships,  animals,  birds,  insects,  fishes,  flowers,  &c.,  and 
are  commonly  of  the  most  wretched  character.  All  such  drawing  is  worse  than  none. 
East  Saginaw,  Mich.,  appears  to  have  striven  the  most  zealously  to  obtain  good  re- 
sults from  this  irrational,  unprofitable  method.  As  a  State,  New  Jersey  has  given  it 
the  widest  welcome.  Nearly  all  the  towns  in  New  Jersey  make  an  exhibit  of  draw- 
ing ;  but  hardly  one  of  these  exhibits  shows  the  slightest  sign  of  an  industrial  feature 
or  of  systematic  instruction. 

There  are  many  cities  and  towns  whose  exhibits  show  that  they  have  made  a  good 
beginning  in  drawing.  The  work  done  in  the  public  schools  of  Indianapolis  and 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  is  decidedly  commendable.  The  exhibit  made  by  Columbus  shows 
that  drawing  is  better  taught  in  that  city  than  anywhere  else  in  Ohio.  A  large  part 
of  the  display  made  by  St.  Louis  is  deserving  of  commendation ;  and  so  is  the  limited 
amount  of  work  shown  by  Chicago.  Milwaukee  deserves  great  praise ;  and  so  do 
Washington,  D,  C,  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  All  things  considered,  however,  the  highest 
praise — for  much  well  done  in  a  short  time — should  be  given  to  the  little  city  of 
Augusta,  Me.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  every  city  or  town  where  really  com- 
mendable results  have  been  secured,  the  instruction  displays  some  rational  novelty 
that  is  worthy  of  imitation.  Pittshurgh  is  an  example  of  a  city  that  has  begun  right, 
but  lacks  the  courage  to  go  resolutely  forward.  Of  all  the  drawing  exhibits  made 
by  cities,  that  made  by  Detroit  is  the  most  trivial  and  unpromising.  The  exhibits 
made  by  the  cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts  are  the  only  ones  that  illustrate  a  full 
and  systematic  course  of  instruction  in  drawing  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  best 
in  similar  European  schools. 

As  to  the  normal  schools  of  the  country,  it  is  evident  that  in  most  of  them  very 
little  good  instruction  is  given  in  drawing.  The  exhibit  made  by  the  one  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  proves  the  instruction  there  to  be  most  excellent.  Drawing  is  also  well  taught, 
in  most  particulars,  in  the  normal  school  at  MillersviUe,  Pa. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  a  survey  of  all  the  drawing  exhibits  shows  that 
anything  like  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained  only  where  drawing  has  been 
regarded  as  a  serious  and  important  matter,  and  not  as  a  mere  pastime  or  accomplish- 
ment, where  a  comprehensive  and  rational  plan,  having  the  endorsement  of  the  best 
experience,  has  been  adopted  and  firmly  adhered  to  ;  and  where  suitable  efforts  have 
been  made  to  instruct  the  teachers,  and  to  provide  the  schools  with  proper  appliances 
for  the  use  of  teacher  and  pupils,  instead  of  taking  prodigal,  pinching  economy  for  a 
guide.  Unless  a  city  or  town  takes  a  broad,  intelligent  view  of  the  matter,  and  re- 
Bolves  to  do  good  work,  patiently  waiting  for  the  fruit  in  its  season,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  best  to  do  nothing  at  all  with  drawing. 

Phtladblphla,  October,  1876. 
S.  Ex.  209- 44 
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CENTENNIAL. 


The  following  interesting  and  critical  account  of  one  of  the  main  col- 
lections shown  at  the  Centennial,  an  exhibit  which  attracted  great  at- 
tention as  illustrating  a  new  departure  in  women's  work,  is  from  the 
columns  of  "  The  American  Architect  and  Building  Kews,"  published 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  31, 1877 : 

"women  as   wood   carvers. — THE  MOVEMENT  IN   CINCINNATI." 

Visitors  to  the  Women's  Pavilion  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  were  generally  sur- 
prised to  find  there,  among  many  other  surprising  things,  a  large  collection  of  fumi- 
ttfre.  This  was  in  the  pleasant  Cincinnati  corner.  The  question  was  naturally  asked, 
"  Have  women  turned  cabinet  makers  ?  "  It  could  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  for 
several  of  these  pieces  were  entirely  made  by  women.  But  these  were  exceptional. 
The  object  of  the  exhibition  was  to  show  the  progress  made  during  the  last  few  years 
in  the  art  of  wood  carving  as  practiced  by  women.  Cincinnati  is  the  centre  of  this 
industry,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  carried  is  surprising.  The  works  of 
this  kind  thus  far  produced  are  those  of  a  school  as  distinctive  and  individual  in  its 
character  as  those  of  any  other  school  of  art  that  has  ever  existed.  The  exhibition 
was  made  up  from  the  contributions  from  two  classes  of  artitts,  those  from  the  school 
of  carving,  conducted  by  Henry  L.  Fry  and  his  soti,  William  H.  Fry,  and  from  the  Mc- 
Micken  school  of  art  conducted  by  Mr.  Pitman.  Theii^  methods  are  so  similar,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  them  from  the  style  of  the  work ; 
and  in  aim  and  motive  they  are  practically  one,  moving  together  in  perfect  harmony 
and  good  fellowship. 

It  has  been  an  interesting  task  to  trace  out  the  origin  and  organization  of  this  re- 
markable movement.  The  master  spirit  and  originator  of  the  whole  is  Henry  L.  Fry, 
an  English  workman.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  much  of  the  information  received. 
But  he  has  had  able  and  enthusiastic  coadjutors,  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  the 
movement  has  received  such  financial  support  that  its  permanence  and  future  de- 
velopment are  assured ;  for  what  has  been  done  thus  far  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
more  than  trial  work,  that  is,  so  far  as  the  education  of  women  is  concerned  and  a 
foundation  for  better  things  to  come  as  opportunities  offer. 

HENRY  L.   FRY,   ART  CARVER. 

Mr.  Fry  is  a  native  of  Bath,  England.  He  worked  on  the  famous  Fonthill  Abbey, 
built  by  William  Beckford,  and  thus  became  initiated  into  what  was  then  considered 
as  the  Gothic  revival.  He  worked  also  on  the  screen  of  Westminster  Abbey  under 
G.  G.  Scott,  and  the  House  of  Parliament  under  Charles  Barry  and  Pugin.  He  left 
London  in  1849,  before  the  Gothic  revival  had  taken  that  shape  in  which  the  present 
generation  have  watched  its  progress ;  but  he  has  not  failed  to  follow  its  develop- 
ments and  fortunes  to  the  present  day.  He  did  some  work  on  the  Ohio  State-house 
at  Columbus,  but  has  resided  mostly  in  Cincinnati.  His  work  in  that  city  has 
been  extensive,  and  may  be  found  in  the  houses  of  Edmund  Dexter,  Judge  Estes,  Mr. 
Probasco,  Mri  Shillito,  and  Mr.  Nichols.  '  Any  one  who  has  seen  the  interior  of  the 
house  of  Mr.  Probasco,  designed  by  Mr.  Tinsley,  of  Cincinnati,  could  not  fail  to  have 
observed  the  rich  carvings  of  the  staircase,  so  varied  that  each  baluster  is  a  study  by 
itself.  Designing  his  own  carving,  and  impressing  upon  it  his  own  individuality.  In 
a  time  when  such  work  throughout  our  whole  country  was  of  a  character  as  debased 
as  it  would  seem  possible  to  be,  his  work  did  not  fail  to  receive  just  and  due  recogni- 
tion from,  a  few  architects  and  appreciative  amateurs.  It  was  the  work  done  by^his 
son,  William  H.  Fry,  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Nichols,  which  excited  such  general  interest 
in  the  art  that  many  persons  sought  instruction  from  him.  Mr.  Nicholas  Longwdrth, 
jr.,  was  one  of  the  first  to  take  to  it. 
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CARVING  IXTEODUCED  IX  THE    SCHOOL  01'  DKSIGN.     * 

Mr.  T.  S.  Noble,  the  painter,  and  principal  of  the  MoMioken  School  of  Design,  be- 
came interested,  and  formed  the  project  of  introducing  the  study  of  wood-caiving 
into  that  institution,  and  finally  succeeded.  Mr.  Benjamin  Pitman,  well  known  as 
an  authority  in  phonography,  was  one  of  the  champions.  The  introduction  of  the 
study  of  wood-carving  in  the  School  of  Design  in  1873  was  largely  due  to  the  influ- 
ence and  indefatigable  exertions  of  Mr.  Pitman,  who  exhibited  some  fine  specimens  of 
his  own  work,  and  that  of  members  of  his  own  family,  to  the  committee  having  the 
school  in  charge.  He  volunteered  to  give  three  lessons  a  week  to  such  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  school  as  chose  to  take  up  the  new  study ;  and  no  less  than  eighty-eight 
members  were  enrolled  in  his  class,  nearly  all  being  women.  At  the  end  of  three 
months  an  exhibition  of  the  results  was  given,  which  astonished  all  beholders.  Re- 
cognizing the  fact  that  a  more  liberal  expenditure  of  money  would  greatly  increase 
the  usefulness  of  the  school,  Mr.  Joseph  Longworth  made  two  gifts  of  $50,000  each, 
t'j^i'iterest  of  which  should  be  devoted  to  the  support  and  improvement  of  the  school 
of  design.  He  said  in  making  the  gift  that  "some  employment  ought  to  be  provided 
tor  the  idle  rich  as  well  as  the  industrious  poor."  The  carving  school  has  shared  in 
the  benefits  of  this  contribution. 

A  Cincinnati  correspondent  of  the  New  Century  for  Women,  a  paper  published  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition,  speaking  of  the  work  done  in  Cincinnati,  says: 

"Much  of  the  work  thus  far  has  been  done  by  those  who  desired  some  special  article 
of  furniture  for  the  decoration  of  their  own  rooms,  or  who  wished  to  make  a  gift 
doubly  precious  to  a  friend  by  offering  the  work  of  their  own  hands ;  but  there  are 
also  some  who  propose  to  make  this  work  a  profession,  and  who  are  willing  to  execute 
orders." 

ME.  fry's   school. 

The  class  in  the  McMicken  School  of  Design  became  so  large  after  a  while  that.sev- 
eral  ladies  who  were  desirous  of  more  special  instruction  than  could  there  be  obtained 
went  to  Mr.  Fry's  workshop,  and  studied  where  they  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  his 
own  and  his  son's  work  in  progress.  They  soon  requested  him  to  form  a  private  class, 
charging  popils  for  instructions,  which  he  did  in  1874 ;  and  now  he  has  a  regularly  or- 
ganized school.  'I'he  work  of  his  pupils  formed  a  considerable  part  of  that  sent  to  the 
Centennial  Exhibition. 

In  a  private  letter  written  in  July  last,  and  published  in  the  Cincinnati  Gazette, 
Mr.  Fry  speaks  thus  : 

"We  were  very  fortunate  in  our  pupils.  My  son  gave  them  particular  attention, 
and  they  responded  by  faithful  and  diligent  application,  and  I  know  that  it  would  be 
a  difficult  matter  for  us  to  get  such  excellent  work  from  the  ordinary  skilled  workmen 
who  make  ornamentation.  Most  of  our  pupils,  of  course,  have  the  culture,  taste,  and 
refinement  that  are  needed  for  such  work,  and  their  delicacy  of  manipulation  and 
their  leisure  must  be  taken  into  account.  Besides,  the  hand  of  woman  is  better 
adapted  and  admirably  organized  for  some  of  our  work,  better  fitted  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  beautiful  in  art." 

Mr.  Fry  not  only  had  his  class  in  Cincinnati,  but  was  induced  to  fornl  another  in 
Dayton,  only  a  year  ago.  Here  henad  sixteen  lady  pupils,  to  whom  he  gave  twenty- 
five  lessons ;  some  of  their  work  also  went  to  the  Centennial. 

While  writing  we  have  before  us  a  photo^aph  of  a  corner  cabinet  from  the  house 
of  Nicholas  Longworth,  carved  by  William  H.  Fry.  It  is  a  remarkably  fine  specimen 
of  the  art  work  of  one  whose  example  has  had  such  a  potent  influence  upon  this  new 
school  of  carving.  The  motive  is  evidently  English  Gothic  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
but  it  is  such  as  a  son  who  had  never  seen  the  old  work  might  inherit  from  a  father 
perfectly  conversant  with  it.  The  carving  is  treated  throughout  with  freedom  from 
the  restraint  always  imposed  by  an  attempt  to  work  in  a  style.  The  wardrobe  has 
two  doors,  each  door  has  a  rail  in  the  center,  the  lower  space  being  divided  into  two 
upright  panels  with  elaborate  linen  panels,  while  the  upper  space  contains  one  large 
carved  panel.  The  treatment  of  the  upper  panels  is  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
monumental  brasses.  The  left-hand  door  represents  Freya,  goddess  of  love  (?),  and 
on  the  right  Thor,  god  of  strength,  from  the  Norse  mythology.  The  drawing  of  each 
figure  is  given  mostly  in  lines  and  slightly  indented  wo^k,  while  the  ground  work  is 
cut  away  to  a  greater  depth.  The  border  around  each  J)anel,  which  is  richly  covered 
with  rosettes  in  circles,  is  again  on  the  same  level  with  the  surface  of  the  figure.  All 
the  moulded  work  on  the  wardrobe  is  carved,  and  the  sloping  top  is  covered  with 
carved  scales.  In  fact,  very  little  plain  work  is  visible,  the  framework  of  the  doors 
even  being  carved  with  intaglio  work.  Herein  is  a  fault  which  Mr.  Fry's  pupils  have 
not  failed  to  copy,  and  which  destroys  all  repose  in  the  work.  It  was  noticeable  in 
the  women's  work  at  the  Exhibition  that  there  was  an  evident  disposition  to  cover 
all  plain  surfaces  with  niggling  ornament,  thereby  detracting  attention  from  the 
really  fine  carving  with  which  the  more  important  parts  of  the  articles  were  wrought. 
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This  would  hardly  be  worth  mentioning  here  were  it  not  for  the  unfortunate  example 
of  the  younger  Mr.  Fry.  But  aside  from  this,  his  work  has  real  artistic  merit.  The 
hinges  and  other  metal  work  of  this  piece  are  especially  noticeable,  being  original  in 
design,  and  skillfully  wrought. 

It  seems  but  a  short  step  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Fry  to  that  of  his  lady  pupils.  Of 
the  great  number  exhibited  at  Philadelphia,  some  were  well  worth  attentive  study. 
The  panel  carvings  in  relief  by  some  of  the  ladies  were  careful  studies  of  natural 
form,  handled  with  great  vigor  and  precision,  while  others  attempted  figure  —  subjects 
in  low  relief.  Conventional  ornamentation  of  mouldings  and  shafts  in  low  relief  was 
generally  well  handled;  but  the  prevalent  error  of  introducing  fine  incised  ornament 
where  surfaces  should  liavebeen  left  plain,  was  everywhere  to  be  seen.  It  was  notice- 
able that  but  few  attempts  had  been  made  to  reproduce  undercut  work;  but  this  is 
not  surprising,  considering  the  short  experience  of  the  practitioners.  It  may  also  be 
ascribed  to  the  natural  inability  of  women  to  perform  the  muscular  part  of  the  work. 
The  degree  in  which  they  accomplished  even  this  is  surprising ;  but  an  explanation 
offered  by  Mr.  Fry  will  tend  to  make  it  .clear.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  how 
women  could  drive  the  carving-tool  by  blows  from  the  flat  hand,  as  is  common  with 
all  carvers,  he  said  that  they  used  wooden  mallets  very  extensively,  and  became  re- 
markably expert  with  them.  Among  the  examples  of  work  by  pupils  of  the  Fry's 
we  noticed  especially  the  carved  panels  in  a  comer  cupboard  by  the  wife  of  Judge 
Force,  of  Cincinnati,  which  were  of  birds  and  flowers  carved  in  relief,  and  nearly 
covering  the  two  large  panels. 

The  bedstead  designed  by  Mr.  Fry,  and  carved  by  Mrs.  Dr.  Williams  of  Cincinnati, 
was  a  fine  piece  of  furniture  both  in  its  design  and  decoration,  and  decidedly  the  best 
designed  of  any  in  the  women's  exhibit.  The  headboard  had  an  appropriate  inscrip- 
■  tion  in  the  German  language,  "Morgetistunde  hat  gold  im  mimde,"  of  which  the  trans- 
lation was  given,  "  the  morning  hour  hath  gold  in  its  mouth."  All  the  raised  panels 
were  treated  with  figure-subjects  of  person^  interest  to  the  owner  of  the  article. 

THere  were  also  an  elaborate  Gothic  table  by  Mrs.  W.  Dodd,  of  Cincinnati,  with  a 
finely  wrought  vine  on  the  flat  smooth  top  treated  in  the  Japanese  manner,  and  a 
carved  easel  by  the  same  lady. 

One  of  the  finest  exhibits  was  a  hanging  cabinet  by  Miss  Louise  McLaughlin,  of 
Cincinnati,  entirely  of  her  own  design,  all  the  carving  and  decoration  being  wrought 
by  her  own  hands.  The  cabinet  was  designed  in  the  style  of  B.  J.  Talbert.  In  the 
doors  were  hand-painted  tiles,  with  gold  ground,  representing  ladies  in  the  costumes 
of  1776  and  1876.  The  hinges,  modelled  by  Miss  McLaughlin  in  wax,  were  cast  in 
bronze  and  finely  chased.  This  piece  was  filled  with  paintings  on  porcelain  and  pot- 
tery by  the  same  artist. 

Coming  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Pitman's  school,  we  found  many  examples  of  his  daugh- 
ter's work.  On  a  chest  of  drawers  was  represented  a  summer  poem  in  six  verses. 
Here  were  for  April,  a  crocus  and  snow  drop  ;  for  May,  ferns  unrolling  their  leaves; 
for  June,  honeysuckle  and  jasmine ;  for  July,  convolvulus  and  balloon  vine;  for  Au- 
gust, poppy ;  and  for  September,  gladiolus.  The  handles  and  escutcheons  of  these 
'  drawers  were  modelled  by  Miss  Pitman,  cast  in  brass  and  nickle  plated. 

There  were  also  two  oak  doors  from  Mr.  Pitman's  own  house,  carved  and  inlaid 
with  ebony  by  his  dadghter. 

The  Misses  Johnson  exhibited  several  pieces,  among  them  a  bedstead  carved  to 
commemorate  the  vines  growing  on  the  porch  of  their  own  house,  a  bit  of  appropriate 
sentiment  in  vie  w  of  the  fact  that  the  vines  proved  to  be  excellent  motives  for  decora- 
tion. The  work  was  done  in  black  walnut  and  ebony,  and  a  panel  was  introduced 
with  painted  decoration  on  a  slab  of  slate.  The  inside  of  the  footboard  had  the  most 
beautiful  and  delicate  piece  of  carving  we  have  ever  seen,  representing  a  convolvulus 
in  intaglio.    The  last  mentioned  ladies  have  adopted  carving  as  a  profession. 

Besides  the  above  were  good  examples  by  Miss  F.  M.  Banks,  of  Cincinnati,  and 
Miss  M.  L.  Pack.  A  cabinet  organ  carved  by  Miss  Banks  was  inscribed  with  these 
words  from  Moore : 

"  9iie  sang  of  love,  as  flowers  would  sing. 
If  love  could  lend  their  leaves  a  tongue." 

Besides  furniture  there  were  brackets  and  shelves  in  profusion ;  but  among  the 
most  useful  application  of  women's  work  were  noticed  a  number  of  alms  basins  and 
book  covers,  and  especially  a  prayer  book  by  Miss  Helen  Collard. 

It  seems  invidious  to  criticise  these  works,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  none  of  them 
are  the  results  of  more  than  three  years  of  study  and  practice,  and  it  is  not  yet  time 
to  see  what  will  be  the  practical  results  of  the  movement.  So  far  as  the  amateurs 
are  concerned,  it  may  prove  to  be  only  a  temporary  burst  of  enthusiasm,  like  that 
which  follows  every  novelty.  But,  though  refined  ladies  may  get  tired  of  the  self- 
imposed  drudgery  necessarily  connected  with  much  of  the  work,  the  knowledge 
gained  by  them  of  an  art  which  is  generally  so  little  appreciated  will  ever  serve 
them,  not  only  in  their  ability  to  judge  of  the  works  of  others,  but  in  doing  good 
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missionary  work  wherever  they  go.  It  is  the  want  of  just  such  knowledge  as  this 
'''^^*  deprives  good  artistic  work  of  the  patronage  so  essential  to  its  encouragement. 
Those  women  who  undertake  it  for  a  livelihood  will  doubtless  go  on  and  improve 
j?  *.oe  luality  of  their  work ;  but,  as  has  been  said,  the  range  of  it  will  always  be 
limited.  With  these  two  things  are  necessary  to  make  the  movement  a  permanent 
success :  First  in  order  is  the  encouragement  of  those  who  have  employment  to 
bestow  and  the  intelligence  to  guide  it  into  useful  channels ;  for  this  we  must  look 
fh  +  ^  ^^^^  architects  of  Cincinnati.  Second,  it  is  essential  that  the  carvers  receive 
that  higher  instruction  in  art-workmanship  which  can  only  be  obtained  from  the 
study  of  the  best  models.  It  is  also  important  that  they  be  employed  to  work  on 
things  which  are  beautiful  in  themselves.  The  absence  of  any  furniture  of  good  de- 
sign in  the  exhibition  except  that  made  by  Mr.  Fry  and  Miss  McLaughUn  was  notice- 
able. The  work  from  the  McMioken  school  showed  that  the  art  of  carving  had  been 
better  cultivated  in  that  institution  than  the  designing  of  furniture.  When  the  in- 
fluence of  scholarly  and  educated  designers,  in  full  accord  with  the  latest  develop- 
ments of  decorative  art  in  England  and  America,  is  felt  in  the  school  which  has  had 
+if  *^*',^?*^°'i  jo  Cincinnati,  we  may  safely  look  for  the  best  results  of  the  labors  of 
these     idle  rich,"  as  well  as  "  industrious  poor,"  women  of  America." 
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V.-REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  DRAWING. 


Prof.  L.  ii.  Thompson, 

President  of  the  Department  of  Art,  National  Educational  Association : 
Your  committee,  appoiuted  at  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Art  Edncation  of 
the  National  Educational  Association,  held  at  Saratoga,  1883,  to  report  at  this  meet- 
ing on  a  course  of  study  in  industrial  drawing  for  public  schools,  beg  to  submit — 

1.  The  educational  and  practical  considerations  on  which  the  course  of  study  pre- 
sented by  your  committee  is  based. 

2.  The  character  of  the  existing  instruction  in  drawing  in  public  schools,  normal 
schools,  and  technical  schools. 

3.  Suggestions  of  a  thoroughly  graded  course  of  study  in  industrial  drawing  for  pub- 
lic schools. 

4.  Suggestions  of  a  graded  course  for  normal  schools. 

5.  Eecommendations  and  suggestions  of  the  committee  for  efficiently  carrying  out 
these  courses  in  all  grades  of  public  and  normal  schools. 

DRAWING  EDUCATIONALLY  AND   PRACTICALLY  CONSIDEKBD. 

As  preliminary  to  the  task  assigned  to  your  committee,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
formulate  the  views  of  the  committee  as  to  the  educational  and  definite  character  of 
drawing,  as  well  as  to  what  may  be  considered  sound  methods  of  instruction. 

There  are  three  successive  stages  in  mental  development  —  perception,  thought, 
expression.  Elementary  education  must  reach  these  powers  primarily  through  the 
senses.  No  single  study  deals  more  directly  with  sense  perception  than  drawing,  and 
it  should,  therefore,  have  a  recognized  educational  rank  in  any  scheme  of  elementary 
instruction.  The  training  afforded  by  drawing  should  begin  with  the  first  grades  of 
primary  schools,  and  continue  in  progressive  order  throughout  the  entire  school  life 
like  any  other  study.  A  course  of  study  in  drawing  should,  therefore,  provide  for 
continuous  instruction  throughout  the  whole  school  period.  Drawing,  educationally 
considered,  has  two  aspects : 

(1)  It  is  a  means  of  studying  form,  that  inseparable  characteristic  of  all  that  goes  to 
make  up  the  visible  world. 

(2)  It  is  a  graphic  language  for  expressing  thought  in  regard  to  form  in  nature,  art, 
science,  and  industry. 

The  study  of  form  should  be  presented  by  objects,  and  according  to  sound  princi- 
ples of  mental  development,  which  require  first  perception,  then  absorption,  then  ex- 
pression and  creation,  no  one  ai  these  powers  being  neglected.  Children  should  be 
led  first  to  perceive  forms  through  the  senses  of  sight  alia  touch.  When  this  training 
lias  been  provided  pupils  should  be  led  to  express  by  making  and  drawing  (1)  what 
they  see,  (2)  what  they  know,  and  (3)  what  they  conceive,  thus  developing  ttom  per- 
ception to  expression  and  creation.  In  a  course  of  study  in  drawing  the  continuous 
element  should  be  the  study  of  form  from  models  and  objects,  geometric  solids  being 
givep  first  as  the  simplest  forms. 

As  education  should  proceed  regularly  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  a  course  of 
study  in  drawing  should  be  carefully  graded,  both  on  the  perceiving  and  expressing 
side. 

As  drawing  involves  a  study  of  form  and  of  objects,  and  the  expression  of  ideas  de- 
rived from  such  study,  its  grading  and  classification  should  be  with  regard  to  the 
manner  gf  studying  the  models  and  objects,  and  the  thoughts  to  be  expressed.  The 
chief  educational  points  to  be  observed  in  the  study  of  the  forms  of  objects,  and  the 
thought  to  be  expressed  in  regard  to  them  are  (1)  the  actual  forms  of  objects  and 
how  to  represent  them ;  (2)  the  appearance  of  the  objects  to  the  ey^  and  how  to  rep- 
resent their  appearance;  (3)  the  enrichment  of  objects  by  ornamentation  and  the 
principles  relating  thereto. 

All  other  divisions  of  drawing  range  themselves  readily  under  these  three  heads, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  work.     A  comprehensive  course  of  study  should  make 

*  Made  to  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Madison,  Wis.,  July,  1884. 
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definite  and  evenly  sustained  provision  for  the  development  of  these  three  divisions, 
so  that  aboiit  midway  in  the  course  the  instruction  should  crystallize  into  the  clearly 
uetined  subjects   of  constructive  drawing,  representative  drawing,  and  decorative 

In  drawing  there  are  two  methods  of  execution  :  (1)  By  the  free  hand,  (2)  with  the 
use  of  instruments.  The  former  is  mainly  used  in  drawing  from  objects,  ftom  nature, 
and  in  pictorial  work  generally.  The  latter  is  mainly  used  in  constructive  and  in- 
dustrial work,  such  as  machine  building  and  architectural  drawings  where  great  ac- 
curacy is  required.  A  proper  course  of  study  will  provide  for  the  development  of  skill 
in  drawing  by  both  of  these  methods. 

Drawing,  practically  oonaidered,  is  an  essential  element  of  all  mechanical,  scientific, 
teciinical,  and  art  work,  thus  entering  into  a  large  proportion  of  the  occupations  of 

A  course  of  study  for  public  schools  should  recognize  the  practical  as  well  as  the 
educational  outcome  of  the  instruction,  and  should  lock  forward  to  the  broader  de- 
'''^'°P?'«iit  of  advanced  study.  To  this  end,  the  instruction  in  the  public  schools 
should  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  study  in  higher  education,  both  in  free 
hand  and  instrumental  drawing. 

CONDITION  OF   DRAWING.  .  y 

With  these  general  views  in  mind  the  committee  deemed  it  advisable  to  ascertain 
as  clearly  as  possible  the  character  of  the  present  instruction  in  drawing  in  public 
schools,  normal  schools,  and  higher  institutions  before  attempting  to  formulate  a 
course  of  study,  and  accordingly  circulars  asking  information  iu  a  series  of  questions 
were  sent  to  school  superintendents,  normal  schools,  schools  of  mechanic  arts,  tech- 
nical schools,  schools  of  design,  colleges,  and  universities.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  schools  and  institutions  apijlied  to  have  given  ready  response  by  answers  more  or 
less  specific  to  the  questions  of  the  committee. 

These  replies  have  been  examined  with  great  care,  and  the  information  thus  ob- 
tained enables  your  committee  to  present  a  general  view  of  the  condition  of  the  study 
of  drawing  in  the  public  and  normal  schools  and  in  the  scientific  and  technical  schools 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  of  no  little  educational  importance  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  present  inquiry. 

PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

By  these  are  meant  all  those  schools  from  primary  to  high  schools  which  are  sup- 
ported by  public  money.  The  following  seventy-two  cities  have  reported,  and  the 
list  comprises  nearly  all  the  cities  that  have  made  serious  efforts  to  introduce  drawing. 
Their  replies  have  been  classified  under  seven  heads  in  the  following  tables.  (See 
Tables  A  and  B.) 

In  arranging  accompanying  tables  the  committee  wish  their  basis  of  classification 
distinctly  understood. 

In  Table  A,  in  cities  lacking  supervision  or  objects  to  teach  with,  the  character  of 
the  instruction  must  be  necessarily  incomplete,  and  is  marked  so  ;  also,  wherever  the 
instrnction  is  not  developed  on  the  three  parallel  lines  of  construction,  representation, 
and  decoration.  In  many  cities  the  subject  of  construction  as  defined  in  this  report 
is  not  understood  or  practised  iu  the  primary  and  grammar  schools. 

In  Table  B,  drawing,  a  study  in  public  schools,  means :  Are  students  in  normal 
schools  being  educated  in  the  direction  of  the  work  they  are  to  teach,  in  primary  and 
grammar  schools,  the  character  of  which  has  already  been  defined  in  the  report? 

Schools  where  the  geometric  type  forms  are  not  made  the  basis  of  the  very  begin- 
ning of  child  teaching,  so  that  before  pupils  know  lines,  they  know  form  as  form  iu 
the  concrete,  are  classified  under  the  head  of  "  Form,"  as  "  No,"  meaning  they  do  not 
teach  it  in  this  sense,  though  they  may  draw  from  objects  in  perspective. 
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Under  this  classificatioD  it  will  be  observed : 

That  69  cities  report  drawing  as  a  regular  study ; 

That  the  average  time  devoted  to  drawing  is  an  hour  and  a  half  per  week ; 

That  35  of  these  cities  have  special  supervision  of  the  study ; 

That  in  41  the  instruction  is  graded  ; 

That  in  7  the  schools  are  well  supplied  with  models  and  objects  for  the  work  ;  in  20 
partially  supplied ; 

That  in  20,  the  instruction  is  incomplete; 

That  in  4,  it  is  well  developed  through  all  grades  including  high  schools,  2  fairly, 
and  in  14  partially. 

These  statements  show  to  a  certain  extent  what  is  being  done,  but  a  glance  at  the 
negative  side  will  show  strongly  the  imperfect  condition  of  the  study.  It  is  safe  to 
remark  that  satisfactory  instruction  will  be  found  to  depend  upon  the  following  im- 
portant conditions :  Good  supervision  and  proper  training  of  teachers ;  suitable  ob- 
jects to  be  used  in  the  instruction. 

One-half  of  these  cities  have  no  supervision  in  drawing,  while  nearly  two-thirds 
report  as  having  no  objects  for  use  in  teaching  drawing,  and  only  one-tenth  are  well 
supplied.  Consequently  we  find  that  in  more  than  half  the  schools  the  study  is  not 
properly  graded,  and  but  very  few  in  which  the  primary  instruction  is  intelligently 
given,  while  in  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  cities  the  instruction  is  incomplete, 
taking  up  only  one  or  two  of  the  three  subjects  necessary  for  the  proper  educational 
work  m  drawing. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  find  that  in  five- sixths  of  the  high  schools  there  is 
either  no  instruction  or  that  it  is  very  inadequately  developed. 

To  summarize  these  results,  we  may  say  the  returns  from  primary  and  grammar 
schools  show  a  good  amount  of  time,  force,  and  money  devoted  to  the  teaching  of 
drawing,  but  that  the  provisions  for  intelligent  supervision,  and  the  supply  of  objects 
from  which  to  give  the  instruction,  is  so  meager  as  to  cause  the  instruction  in  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  schools  to  be  seriously  misdirected,  and  all  other  efforts  greatly 
impaired.  The  importance  of  thorough  public  school  instruction  will  be  more  ap- 
parent when  we  come  to  consider  the  work  in  the  scientific  and  technical  schools. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  the  function  of  normal  schools  to  train  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  The 
nature  of  the  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  normal  schools  is  therefore  of  special  in- 
terest in  this  inquiry. 

The  following  table  gives  the  substance  of  the  replies  from  forty  of  the  normal 
schools  which  reported  to  the  committee.  The  index  accompanying  the  table  ex- 
plains the  classification : 
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From  this  table  it' is  seen  on  the  positive  side  that  in  all  but  one  of  the  schools 
drawing  is  obligatory,  and  that  thirty-three  schools  have  special  eachers  ;  that  the 
avera|ge  time  given  to  drawing  is  three  hours  a  week ;  that  in  eleven  of  these  schools 
drawing  is  presented  as  having  a  direct  educational  bearing  on  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  their  work  in  the  public  schools. 

While  on  the  negative  side  it  will  be  seen  that  the  appliances  for  teaching  drawing 
are  excellent  in  only  one  school,  good  in  but  twelve,  while  in  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  the  provisions  are  very  inadequate  ;  that  only  eight  make  the  study  of  form 
from  solids  aud  objects  the  basis  of  instruction  ;  that  only  three  present  the  study  of 
the  facts  of  form  adequately,  while  eighteen  do  not  recognize  this  branch  of  study ; 
that  only  five  schools  give  instruction  in  the  three  subjects  of  drawing,  and  base  the  in- 
struction on  an.  elementary  study  of  form ;  that  ouly  fourteen  give  a  fair  amount  of 
instruction  in  pictorial  drawing,  based  on  recoguized  principles,  while  twenty-four 
give  very  imperfect  instruction  in  this  subject,  and  only  eleven  give  special  attention 
to  the  subject  of  design  ;  that  in  most  of  the  schools  the  object  seems  to  be  to  train 
the  students  to  a  certain  facility  of  manual  execution,  without  any  comprehension  of 
the  essential  principles  and  the  requirements  for  teaching  the  study  in  the  public 
schools. 

To  summarize,  in  the  forty  schools  reporting,  drawing  is  obligatory  in  all  but  one, 
while  a  good  amount  of  time  is  given  to  the  study,  and  special  teachers  are  provided 
in  nearly  all  the  schools ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  only  one-third  of  these  schools  have 
good  appliances  for  teaching,  while  in  but  few  is  the  instruction  complete  in  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  proper  methods  for  teaching  drawing  in  public  schools. 

Thus  while  a  strong  sense  of  the  value  of  drawing  is  apparentin  the  normal  schools, 
it  is  also  evident  here,  as  well  as  in  the  public  schools,  that  the  labor  of  the  special 
teachers  and  the  time  of  the  pupils  is  largely  misdirected.  It  is  one  of  the  strange 
inconsistencies  of  the  time  that  while  normal  schools  have  kept  pace  with  the  gen- 
eral progress  of  public  education,  the  educational  and  practical  value  of  drawing  has 
not  received  sufficient  consideration  at  the  hands  of  many  of  the  directors  of  normal 
schools. 

ADVAKCED  EDUCATION. 

Manual  training  schools,  technical  schools,  schools  of  design,  colleges,  and  universi- 
ties :  These  institutions  cover  instruction  in  agriculture,  architecture,  art,  civil  min- 
ing and  electrical  engineering,  "mechanic  arts,  natural  history,  and  science. 

In  all  the  completely  arranged  courses  of  these  various  subjects,  drawing  is  pursued 
from  one  to  five  years. 

From  the  replies  and  catalogues  received  from  these  various  institutions  the  follow- 
ing facts  have  been  obtained. 

All  Bcientifl.c  schools,  technical  schools,  and  schools  of  agriculture,  require  drawing 
as  a  regular  study. 

The  following  schedule  shows  the  time  given  to  drawing  in  the  various  schools: 


Schools. 

Time  given. 

Two  terms  to  four  years. 
Through  the  course. 
One  to  four  years. 
Two  terms  to  three  years. 
Through  the  course. 

do 

The  following  schedule  shows  the  time  during  which  drawing  is  pursued  in  the  va- 
rious courses  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  This  institution  has  been 
selected  as  illustrating  most  comprehensively  the  position  which  drawing  occupies  in 
all  advanced  instruction  of  this  nature : 

(Institute" of  Technology.    School  of  Industrial  Science.    Nine  courses.) 

I.  Civil  engineering  :  Drawing  through  four  years. 
II.  Mechanical :  Drawing  through  four  years. 
III.  Mining :  Drawing  first  year  and  first  half  second  and  fourth  year. 

III.  B,  Geology  and  mining :  Drawing  first  year  and  first  half  of  second  year  and 

fourth  year. 

IV.  Architecture :  Drawing  through  four  years. 
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V.  A.,  Chemistry :  Drawing  first  year,  last  lialf  third  year. 
V.  B  and  C,  Chemistry :  Drawing  first  year,  last  half  third  year. 
VI.  Metallurgy:  Drawing  first  year,  first  half  of  fourth  year. 
VII.  Natural  history :  Drawing  first  and  second  years,  last  half  of  fourth  year. 
VII.  B,  Natural  history  :  Drawing  first  two  years. 
VIII.  A,  Physios  :  Drawing  first  year  and  first  half  of  second  year. 
VIII.  B,  Electrical  engineering :  Drawing  first  and  second  years  and  first  half  of 
third  year. 
IX.  A,  General  course:  Drawing  first  year. 
IX.  B,  General  course :  Drawing  first  year. 
IX.  C,  General  course  :  Drawing  four  years. 

From  these  two  schedules  the  fact  comes  out  strongly  that  a  knowledge  of  drawing  is 
considered  as  fundamental  and  indispensable  in  schools  of  science,  technology,  art,  and 
agriculture.  But  a  careful  examination  of  the  provisions  for  drawing  in  these  variouij 
courses  of  study  brings  out  with  equal  strength  another  fact,  that  is  the  almost  com- 
plete lack  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  students  entering  these  institutions ;  for  in  all 
but  three  instances  the  instruction  begins  with  the  very  simplest  work  that  can  be 
given. 

Only  three  institutions  place  a  knowledge  of  elementary  drawing  on  the  list  of  re- 
^[uirements  for  entrance.  How  serious  ahinderance  this  want  of  a  knowledge  of  draw- 
ing is  in  advanced  technical  and  scientific  education  will  be  realized  from  the  testi- 
mony which  follows. 

We  give  here  a  quotation  from  the  reply  of  Professor  Hasbrouch,  professor  of  math- 
ematics and  graphicsin  the  Eutger's  Scientific  Sqhool,  New  Jersey,  where  drawing  is 
a  regular  study  for  four  years.     He  says : 

"I  am  heartily  of  the  opinion  that  a  course  of  drawing,  well  taught  and  properly 
considered,  is  of  more  importance  in  all  our  schools,  particularly  in  communities  de- 
voted to  industrial  pursuits,  than  instruction  in  writing.  That  is  not  sentiment,  it  is 
conviction." 

Mr.  George  L.  "Vose,  professor  of  civil  engineering  in  Bowdoin  College,  says  "that 
such  a  course  in  free  hand  and  instrumental  drawing  as  might  be  well  and  thoroughly 
taught  in  the  common  schools  without  in  the  least  consuming  the  time  from  other 
studies  would  save  a  year  in  the  department  of  drawing  in  any  of  our  technical  or  en- 
gineering courses ;  and  this  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  opinion  with  me,  but  I  know  it 
from  an  actual  comparison  in  my  classes  of  students  vfho  had  received  such  a  prelim- 
inary training  With  those  who  had  not." 

CONCLUSION. 

In  looking  over  the  whole  field  we  find  the  instruction  in  normal  schools  uneduca- 
tional  and  disconnected,  directed  mainly  toward  execution,  and  with  very  little  con- 
sideration of  the  needs  of  the  public  schools. 

In  the  public  schools  we  find  that  the  time  given  to  the  study  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
wasted  from  a  lack  of  proper  direction  and  facilities  for  teaching. 

In  advanced  education,  in  art,  science,  and  technology,  all  the  work  is  greatly  re- 
tarded from  a  lack  of  elementary  knowledge  in  drawing  on  the  part  of  students. 

COURSE   OF   STUDY  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  the  committee  submit  the  following  out- 
lines of  a  course  of  study  in  drawing  for  public  schools.  In  this  course  they  have  en- 
deavored to  present  the  general  features  of  the  study  in  the  educational  order  of  de- 
velopment through  primary,  grammar,  and  high  school.  Such  a  course  of  study  it  is 
believed  would  be  entirely  practical  in  character,  by  giving  one  and  a  half  to  two 
hours  per  week  to  the  subject,  under  proper  supervision,  and  when  the  schools  are 
supplied  with  suitable  objects  for  the  instruction.  Particular  attention  is  invited  to 
the  outcome  of  instruction  in  the  high  schools,  and  its  bearing  upon  further  scientific, 
technical,  or  art  instruction. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  period  in  each  grade  of  schools  is  four  years ;  that  in  the  pri- 
mary grade  the  instruction  w.UI  be  devoted  mainly  to  the  development  of  perception 
of  form  ;  in  the  grammar  grades  to  an  acquisition  of  the  principles  which  govern  the 
expression  of  ideas  in  regard  to  the  construction,  representation,  and  decoration  of 
objects  ;  in  the  high  school  grades  to  a  further  development  of  the  principles  begun  in 
the  grammar  grades,  and  their  technical  application  in  machine  building  and  archi- 
tectural construction,  pictorial  representation  of  objects  and  natural -forms,  in  light 
and  shade,  and  colors,  applied  industrial  designs,  and  a  study  of  the  history  and  lit- 
erature of  ornament. 
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COURSE   OF   STUDY  IN   DRAWING  FOR  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  —  TRAINED  TEACHERS  NECES- 
SARY —  SUITABLE   OBJECTS  FOR  INSTRUCTION  REQUIRED. 

These  considerations  require  that  the  instruction  in  the  normal  schools  should  be  ot 
a  twofold  character,  one  part  of  the  course  devoted  to  the  practical  study  of  draw- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  technical  principles  and  methods  of  work  required, 
and  the  other  part  devoted  to  the  industrial  and  practical  bearing  of  the  study,  and 
to  normal  methods  of  teaching. 

(  The  course  of  study  in  drawing  for  public  schools  and  for  normal  schools,  i)resented 
by  the  committee,  was  printed  and  distributed  to  the  members.  It  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  special  discussion,  and,  with  a  few  modifications  in  detail,  was  adopted  by  the 
committee.  The  course  of  study  as  adopted  by  the  committee  will  be  found  appended 
to  this  report. ) 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  committee  submit  the  following  recommendations: 
I. — Normal  schools. 

The  committee  recommend  that  the  instruction  in  normal  schools  be  thoroughly 
overhauled,  where  necessary,  and  faced  about;  so  as  to  be  in  a  line  with  the  instruc- 
tion needed  in  public  schools.  That  the  teachers  of  drawing  in  normal  schools  be 
thoroughl.v  prepared,  not  only  in  drawing,  but  also  as  to  its  educational  and  practi- 
cal bearings.  Without  such  preparation  the  instruction  will  tend,  as  it  has  in  too 
many  instances,  to  mere  matters  of  manipulative  execution,  without  any  real  normal 
work.     The  three  great  needs  of  the  normal  schools  in  drawing  are : 

A  sound  course  of  study. 

Teachers  of  drawing  trained  in  the  educational  and  practical  bearing  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Suitable  objects  and  appliances  for  instruction. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

There  can  be  no  improvement  in  drawing  in  the  public  schools  until  the  instruc- 
tion is  placed  under  the  supervision  of  trained  teachers,  and  until  the  schools  are 
better  supplied  with  suitable  objects  for  the  instruction.  It  is  clear  that  teachers 
cannot  teach  what  they  do  not  understand,  or  if  left  without  the  proper  facilities  for 
teaching.  Until,  therefore,  the  instruction  in  the  public  schools  is  placed  under 
proper  supervision,  and  until  the  necessary  appliances  are  provided,  we  may  look  for 
a  continuance  of  misdirected  and  aimless  practice. 

The  three  great  needs  of  the  public  schools  are : 

1.  A  sound  course  of  study. 

2.  Intelligent  supervision. 

3.  Suitable  objects  for  instruction. 

JAMES  MACALISTEE,  ■ 
Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Philadelphia. 

JOSEPHINE  C.  LOCKE, 
Secretary,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  St.  Louis. 
W.  L.  GOODNOUGH, 
Superintendent  of  Drawing  Public  Schools  and  Director  of  Art  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

HEEM.  HANSTEIN, 
Special  Teacher,  Cliicago  High  Schools. 
OTTO  FUCHS, 
Principal  Maryland  Institute,  Baltimore. 

Madison,  Wis.,  July  17, 1884. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted  and  adopted  unanimously  by  the  con- 
vention. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 

It  is  the  object  of  the  committee,  in  submitting  the  following  outlines  of  a  course 
of  study  in  drawing  for  the  public  schools,  to  present  the  general  features  of  the  study 
in  educational  order  of  development,  through  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools. 

Such  a  course  of  study  is  believed  to  be  not  only  educational  in  its  general  character, 
but  also  to  form  a  basis  for  higher  technical  instruction. 

The  time  required  for  the  course  Is  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours  per  week  in 
primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  when  under  proper  supervision.  The  course  is 
intended  to  be  consecutive  and  progressive. 

Course  of  study  in  drawing  for  public  schools. 
(Trained  supervision  necessary. — Suitable  objects  for  instruction  required.; 

PRIMARY  COURSE,  TOUR  YEARS.— PERCEPTION  OF  FORM  THE  BASIS. 


Form  legsons  to  be  given 
from  geometric  Bolida  and 
objecte;  tlie  same  not  only 
to  be  seen,  bat  also  to  be 
examined  and  made. 

Development  of  the  crea- 
tive faculties.  (See  details 
under  practical  work  in  nor- 
mal schools. } 


PupUe  trained  to  cor- 
rect position  of  body, 
hand,  and  pencil;  free- 
dom of  movement  in 
drawing  Btraight  and 
curved  lines. 


Draiving  on  slate, 
blackboard,  and  p  a.  - 
per,  from  objects, 
copies,  dictation,  and 
memory. 


Dra/wiTig  of  facts  of 
simple  solids,  and  geo- 
metric forms  of  sur- 
faces ;  pictorial  views 
of  objects  in  two  di- 
mensions; arrange* 
ments  of  single  forms 
or  nnits  ornamentally. 


GRAMMAB  COURSE,  FOUR  YEARS.— ACQUISITION  OF  PRINCIPLES  THE   OBJECT. 

(The  development  of  the  instruction  of  the  primary  grade  in  the  subjects  of  con- 
struction, representation,  and  decoration.) 


I.  Construction. 

I&elates  to  the  delineation  of 
geometric  and  simple  objects  by 
two  or  more  views,  as  top.  front, 
end  view,  etc.;  sections,  devel- 
opments, simple  working  draw- 
ings of  common  objects  in  wood, 
metal,  or  any  material.  Execu- 
tion both  free  hand  and  instru- 
mental. Working  to  scale  and 
geometric  problems  with,  instru- 
ments. 


n.  Eepkesentation. 

Kelates  to  pictoiial  rendering 
of  objects  in  outline,  such  as 
cylindrical,  conical,  and  rectan- 
gular solids,  and  familiar  ob- 
jects placed  on  a  level  with, 
above  and  below  the  eye ;  also 
at  different  angles  and  at  differ- 
ent inclinations,  singly  and  in 
groups. 

Instructlou  in  this  subject 
mainly  from  objects.  Execu- 
tion entirely  free  hand. 


III.  Decoration. 

Kelates  to  symmetry  and  pro- 
portion in  design ;  arrangement 
of  units  along  a  line,  as  borders ; 
about  a  centre,  as  rosettes  ;  in  all 
directions,  as  surface  decoration. 

Geometric  design ;  convention- 
alization in  desi^ ;  historic  forms 
in  design.  Origmal  arrang3ment8 
illustrating  principles.  Execa- 
tlon  both  free  hand  and  with  in- 
struments. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE,   FOUR  YEARS. — TECHNICAL  APPLICATION   OF  PRINCIPLES  THE 

OBJECT. 


(This  course  may  be  elective  as  to  subjects,  tending  either  in  the  direction  of  con- 
struction, representation,  or  decoration.)  ,^ 


construction. 

Problems  in  advanced  geome- 
try. Problems  in  orthographic 
proj  action.  Working  drawings. 
Elements  of  building  and  ma- 
chine construction. 


KEPRESENTATIOK. 

Perspective  theory  and  prac- 
tice with  instruments.  Objects 
and  natural  forms  in  light  and 
shade  and  color.  Sketching 
from  nature. 


DECORATION. 

study  of  the  historic  styh 
ornament  from  the  flat  and 
round  modelling  in  clay.  Am 
of  plant  forms  from  n   '     ' 
conventionalization  of 
Applied  designs  in  pencil 
color,  or  any  other  med| 


e  and 

same. 

and 
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NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


(Trained  teachers  necessary. — Suitable  objects  for  instruction  required.) 


L— Practical  work. 

1.  ISlementary  ideas  of  the  facts  of  geometric 

forms  developed  by  liandling  the  objects, 
making  them  of  clay,  cardboard,  etc.,  and 
deriving  from  them  the  plane  geometric  fig- 
ures. 

2.  Proper  position  of  the  pencil  and  body,  and 

cultivation  of  free  movement,  for  slate,  pa- 
per, or  blackboard  work. 
8.  Different  elementary  methods  of  presentation : 
(a)  From  objects. 
(6)  From  blackboard. 

(c)  From  copies. 

(d)  From  dictation. 

(e)  Memory  drawing. 

(/)  Invention  or  original  arrangement. 

4.  OonstrucUon  .- 

(a)  Making  the  simple  geometric  plane  fig- 

ures and  sollda  of  paper  or  any  mate- 
rial. 

(6)  Top,  front  or  end  views,  sections,  devel- 
opments, and  details  of  geometric  solids 
and  of  common  objects. 

(c)  Working  drawings  of  common  objects, 
farniture,  etc. 

**(d)  Architectaral  drawing. 

**(e)  Machine  drawing. 

5.  M^resentation : 

*ia)  Placingsticks  to  make  geometric  forms. 
*(6)  Cutting  geometric  forms  from  paper. 

(c)  Drawing  objects  showing  but  two  dimen- 

sions. 

(d)  Drawing  singly,  obiects  in  three  dimen- 

mensiOBS ;  cylindrical,  conical,  rectan- 
gular, etc. 

(e)  Groups  of  objects  in  oatline,  with  prac- 

tice in  composition. 
**{/)  Perspective  with  instroments. 
ig)  Leaves  or  plants  from  nature  in  outline. 
♦"(A)  Models  in  light  and  shade. 
**(i)  Casts  in  light  and  shade. 
**(j)  Flowers  or  plants  from  nature  in  color 

or  pencil. 

6.  Deooration: 

*(a)  Simple  arrangement  with  sticks. 

(b)  Original  combinations  of  units. 

(d)  Designs  to  fill  geometric  forms,  foliage 
us^. 

*{e)  Historic  ornament,  ancient,  medieval, 
and  modem  styles. 

(/}  Botanic  analysis  for  design. 

*{g)  Applied  design  in  any  medium,  for  text- 
ile fabrics,  floor  and  wall  coTerings, 
pottery,  wood,  metal,  or  stone  work, 
etc. 

Note. —  Harmony  of  color  and  historic  ornament 
may  be  taught  largely  by  means  of  lectures  prop- 
erly illustrated.  If,  for  any  reason,  it  is  impossible 
to  take  aU.  of  the  above  coarse,  those  subjects 
marked  with  *  may  be  condensed  or  treated  briefly. 
Those  marked  **  may  be  touched  upon  briefly  or 
omitted  entirely. 


II.— Theobhtical  wouk. 

To  be  given  mainly  by  talks  and  lectures. 

1.  Development  of  ideas  concerning  the  educa- 

tional use  of  drawing  in  the  three  stages  of 
mental  growth,  perception,  reception,  esBpres- 
sio7i.  Also  of  its  practical  value  in  the  in- 
dustrial world. 

2.  How  to  develop  form  from  objects. 

3.  Value  and  purpose  of  the  different  modes  of 

presentation. 

4.  Materials  necessary  in  drawing,  when  and  how 

used,  slates,  paper,  blaokbvard,  clay,  pencil, 
eraser,  rule,  compass,  triangle,  T  square, 
drawing  board. 

5.  Three  parallel  lioes  of  instruction  —  Constmo- 

tion,  Kepresentation,  Decoration  —  neces- 
sary in  afully  d  eveloped  course  as  considered 
from  an  educational  and  practical  stand- 
point. 

6.  Order  of  presentation : 

1.  Through  the  senses. 

2.  Through  formulated  principles. 

3.  Through  technical  application. 

7.  Definitions  of  each : 

(a)  Oonetruction  —  Teaching  the  facts  as  to 
dimensions  and  real  shape  of  objects,  and 
how  to  make  working  drawings  for  the  con- 
struction of  things. 

(b)  ^presentation — Teaching  how  to  render 
objects  and  things  pictorially,  or  as  they 
appear. 

(c)  Decoration  — Teaching  the  principles  of 
design,  and  how  to  decorate  objects. 

8.  Lectures  on  the  practical  application  of— 

{a)Oonstruction — Illustratedby  actual  work- 
ing drawings  from  the  factory  or  shop  and 
by  objects  or  portions  of  them. 

(b)  Mepresentatioii'—'DlustTSLted.  by  good  ex- 
amples in  original  pictures  or  reproduo- 
tions,  and  by  the  draughtsman's  prepara- 
tory sketches  for  a  piece  of  cabinet  work 
or  other  structure. 

(c)  Decoration  — Illustrated  by  pottery 
forms,  wall  papers,  textiles,  etc. 

0.  Model  lessons  given  by  the  teacher  in  the  dif- 
ferent subjects  illustrating  the  manner  of 
presentation. 

10.  Model  lessons  given  by  the  pupUs  subject  to 

the  criticism  of  the  teacher. 

11.  How  to  mark  or  grade  examinations  in  draw- 

ing and  practice  in  marking  them. 

12.  How  to  prepare,  pass,  collect,  and  take  care  of 

drawing  mateuials. 

13.  How  to  handle  classes  in  drawing  in  the  vari- 

ous subjects  and  in  the  various  grades. 

14.  Distribution  of  the  course  of  study  in  drawing 

throughout  the  several  grades  of  schools. 

15.  Necessary  appliances  for  teaching  drawing  in 

the  various  grades. 

Note. —  The  instruction  in  theory  should  accom- 
pany the  practice,  being  given  in  connection  with 
the  same 


S.  Ex.  209 45 
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At  the  second  conference  a  lecture  on  "  the  methods  of  teaching  drawing  in  pri- 
mary schools  in  Belgium"  was  delivered  by  Monsieur  de  Taeye,  director  of  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  Louvain;  Lord  Eeay  again  presided.  The  lecturer  traced  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  great  exhibition  of  1851  the  change  of  opinion  which  had  become  general 
throughout  Europe  that  the  old  method  of  teaching  drawing  by  "the  copy"  was 
radically  bad.  For  the  children  of  the  working  population,  that  formed  the  majority 
of  those  attending  the  primary  schools,  drawing  was  not  only  of  equal  but  of  superior 
importance  to  any  other  school  subject.  The  national  welfare  of  an  industrial  people 
was  involved  in  ir,  and  that  the  subject  should  be  rightly  taught  was,  therefore,  a 
necessity  in  a  system  of  elementary  education.  Governed  by  these  ideas,  the  educa- 
tional programme  that  came  into  force  under  the  new  Belgian  regime,  which  dated 
from  1879,  provided  for  the  teaching  of  drawing  to  the  youngest  pupils  in  elementary 
schools.  The  lessons  in  drawing  commenced,  in  fact,  simultaneously  with  lessons  in 
reading  and  writing  with  children  of  six  years  of  age.  The  general  principles  of  the 
method  adopted  are:  (a)  intuitive  notions  of  form  and  color  are  first  ascertained  and 
developed;  (J)  concrete  forms  or  objects  in  relief  are  presented  before  abstract  forma 
or  flat  models;  (c)  everything  must  be  understood  before  it  is  required  to  be  repro- 
duced or  Imitated.     The  instruction  is  given  in  four  stages. 

I.  The  first  year's  studies,  for  children  aged  from  six  to  seven ;  (a)  dots  or  points 
in  lines,  groups,  and  other  combinations ;  prints  cut  out  of  paper  and  applied  as  orna- 
ments; (6)  depths  of  tone  or  shading  produced  by  making  the  dots  denser  or  sparser; 
(c)  notions  of  color,  experiments  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  Daltonism — distinctions 
and  denominations  of  color ;  (d)  imitations  of  common  objects  in  relief ;  (e)  straight 
lines,  vertical,  horizontal,  and  oblique — exercises  to  train  the  hand  to  trace  straight 
lines;  (/)  parallel  straight  lines  and  their  application  to  ornamentation.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  course,  when  the  exercises  have  become  familiar,  they  are  all  repeated 
from  memory.  The  blackboard,  the  slate,  or  the  paper,  respectively,  upon  which  the 
exercises  are  worked  in  the  first  year,  are  ruled  in  squares.  All  exercises  are  done  with 
a  free  hand,  no  instruments  beyond  the  pen,  pencil,  or  crayon  being  used. 

II.  The  second  year's  course  for  children  from  seven  to  nine  commences  with  a  re- 
capitulation of  the  preceding  lessons,  but  the  board,  slate,  or  paper  is  marked  with 
points  in  place  of  lines  in  squares.  Curved  lines  are  now  introduced,  and  combinations 
of  straight  and  curved  lines,  the  object  being  to  induce  suppleness  and  firmness  of 
hand  by  very  copious  exercises.  Depth  of  tone  and  colors  again  follow  in  the  order  of 
the  first  year's  studies.  With  the  exercises  upon  common  objects  in  relief,  the  appli- 
cations of  the  curve  to  the  profiles  of  vases  are  now  explained,  and  then  combinations 
in  Gothic  letters  and  Arabic  and  other  figures  are  studied.  The  course  finishes  with 
combinations  of  interlaced  bands  of  straight  lines  and  curves,  and,  as  before,  the  repe- 
tition of  the  whole  of  the  exercises  from  memory. 

in.  The  third  year  of  study  commences  with  children  of  eight  years  of  age,  when 
already  the  aid  of  squares  and  points  on  the  exercise  paper  is  dispensed  with.  This 
system  of  lines  and  points,  called  by  the  Germans  sligmographie,  continues  for  a 
year  longer  in  Austria,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  their  aid  being  only  dispensed 
with  in  those  countries  at  the  age  of  nine.  Under  the  Belgian  system  the  exercise 
paper  is  at  this  stage  quite  plain,  but  it  is  figured  on  the  margin  with  the  divisions 
of  the  metrical  scale.  After  the  usual  recapitulation,  the  simplest;  elements,  lines, 
again  form  the  subject  of  study.  Lines  in  all  directions  are  bisected,  trisected,  and 
divided  in  a  given  number  of  equal  parts,  and  the  exercises  are  very  numerous.  The 
chief  object  here  is  the  formation  of  the  coup  d'wil.  The  eye  is  trained  to  seize 
accurately  at  a  glance  the  various  relations  of  lines  to  each  other.  Curves  are  next 
introduced,  firmness  of  hand,  as  well  as  accuracy  of  glance  being  developed  by  the 
second  step.     Then  follow  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  previous  years  tones  .or  shading 

*  From  the  report  in  The  Schoolmaster  of  August  2,  1884,  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
International  Conference  on  Education  held  in  ooaneotiou  with  the  Health  Exhibition 
in  London. 
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and  color  and  other  ornamentation,  and  the  repioduction  of  common  objects,  and, 
lastly,  drawing  &om  memory. 

IV.  The  last  year  of  studies  carries  children  of  ten,  eleven,  twelve,  and  sometimes 
np  to  fourteen  years,  on  to  the  study  of  geometrical  drawing  and  perspective,  and  it 
includes  both  free  hand  and  the  use  of  instruments,  but  no  help  is  given  in  aid  of 
measurement  by  marks  on  the  exercise  paper.  Solid  figures  and  natural  objects  of 
the  most  complicated  forms  are  now  taken,  and  the  finest  models  of  antique  art  are 
set  before  the  pupils. 

THE   SYSTEM  IS  ECMICTIC. 

The  system,  throughout  logical,l8  a  complete  negation  of  the  old  and  vicious  sys- 
tem of  drawing  from  "the  copy."  In  its  various  stages  it  might  be  said  to  be  the 
work  of  several  nations.  In  England  Herbert  Spencer  had  enunciated  the  principle 
that  intuition  should  precede  instruction.  In  France  Guillaume  declared  that  "the 
teaching  of  drawing  should  be  based  upon  science ;"  the  principles  on  which  the 
method  should  be  constructed  were  indicated  by  a  minister  of  Prussia ;  to  an  Austrian, 
Herr  Hillart,  was  due  the  credit  of  formulating  the  details  of  such  a  method ;  and, 
finally,  to  a  Belgian,  Mona.  Germain,  was  due  the  honor  of  practically  carrying  the 
system  out,  with  certain  modifications,  as  a  portion  of  the  national  system  of  primary 
education  in  Belgium. 

It  is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  instructions  given  by  Herr  von  Miiller,  the 
Prussian  minister  of  instruction,  the  following  passages  from  which  were  quoted  by 
the  lecturer :  "The  teaching  of  drawing  has  not  for  its  object  to  produce  artists,  but 
to  exercise  the  pupil  in  the  elementary  practice  of  art,  to  enable  him  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  form,  to  give  him  a  quick  and  sure  eye  and  a  firm  but  light 
and  accurate  hand.  It  is  less  important  that  the  pupil  should  draw  picturesque  ob- 
jects than  that  what  he  draws  should  be  exact."  The  minister  adds  that  the  method 
ought  to  be  devised  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  its  being  carried  out  successfully 
by  every  capable  teacher,  and  from  it  should  be  rejected  all  copies  lacking  in  idea, 
and  especially  those  productions  of  mechanically-executed  images  known  to  every- 
body." The  aim  was  not  to  give  a  child  a  special  education  (they  had  special  pro- 
fessional schools  for  that  purpose),  but  so  to  train  him  that  his  hand  would  be  apt  to 
whatever  it  was  put.  The  success  attained  had  been  very  encouraging,  for,  although 
the  system  was  only  initiated  in  1879,  they  already  found  their  pupils  apt  in  applying 
their  knowledge  to  the  required  practical  purposes,  and  they  commonly  found  that 
after  the  fourth  year  of  study  a  decided  bias  towards  a  particular  vocation  had  been 
implanted,  and  that  when  this  bias  was  followed  it  was  rare  to  find  that  a  mistake 
had  been  made  in  the  choice  of  a  profession. 

The  lecturer  was  loudly  applauded  on  concluding,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  ac- 
corded on  the  proposition  of  Sir  P.  Cnnliflfe  Owen,  who  addressed  the  assembly  in 
French,  advocating  the  establishment  in  foreign  countries  of  museums  on  the  model 
of  South  Kensington,  which  he  strongly  urged  should  be  open  in  the  evenings. 
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GOVERNMENTAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION  IN  THE  INDUSTRIAL 
AND  FINE  ARTS,  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

I. — Introduction. 

II. — Extracts  from  the  thirtieth  report  (for  1882)  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
m. — List  of  officials. 

rv. — History  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
v. — ^National  Art  Training  School,  South  Kensington. 
VI. — The  South  Kensington  Museum. 
Vn. — The  National  Art  Library. 

ym. — Extracts  from  the  Art  Directory;  regulations  for  extending  aid  to  elementary 
day  schools,  etc. 
IX. — List  of  Art  examples  and  books,  etc. 
X. — List  of  casts. 

XI. — Abstract  of  the  thirty-second  report  (for  1884)  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment. 
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I.-INTRODUCTION. 


Frequent  references  occur  throughout  the  present  Eeport,  to  the 
methods  employed  by  the  English  Government  "  to  promote  instruction 
in  drawing,  painting,  modelling,  and  designing  for  architecture,  manu- 
factures, and  decoration,  especially  among  the  industrial  classes." 

In  accordance  with  the  general  plan  of  the  Eeport,  an  attempt  is 
made  in  this  appendix  to  compile,  from  the  several  official  statements 
issued  by  the  English  authorities,  such  an  abstract,  as  may  serve  to 
show  by  what  instrumentalities  and  methods,  this  great  work  of  devel- 
oping English  industrial  art  is  effected. 

The  English  authorities  seek  to  extend  to  the  whole  population  facil- 
ities for  eltm<»ntary  and  advanced  training  in  industrial  art.  This  de- 
velopment cf  practical  education,  continued  now  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  has  resulted  in  a  wonderful  improvement  in  many  of  the  manu- 
factures and  industries  of  the  people. 

This  experiment  of  training  the  activities  and  directing  the  indus- 
tries of  a  whole  people  into  certain  definite  channels,  has,  by  its  marked 
success,  aroused  the  interest  of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world. 
The  rival  manufacturing  countries  of  Europe  have  closely  studied  the 
English  methods,  eagerly  adopting,  or  endeavoring  to  improve  upon 
them.  To  no  people,  does  the  example  of  England  offer  more  valuable 
suggestions,  than  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States;  of  the  same  line- 
age and  possessing  much  in  common,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  like  ex- 
periment should  not  here  result  as  successfully. 

In  order  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  English  methods,  es- 
pecially as  considered  with  a  view  to  obtaining  similar  results  in  the 
United  States,  it  will  be  necessary  to  near  in  mind  the  differences  of  the 
situation  in  the  two  countries. 

In  the  first  place,  to  obtain  the  requisite  similarity  of  conditions,  the 
comparison  should  be  between  England  and  one  of  the  States  of  the 
Union,  since  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  save  in  the  excep- 
tional instances  of  the  Territories,  and  of  the  Indians,  has  no  direct 
charge  of  the  education  of  the  people;  the  public  school  systems,  being 
State,  county,  city,  and  town  systems. 

A  State  can  adopt,  as  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  already  prac- 
tically done,  the  English  methods,  modifying  them  in  accordance  with 
its  own  system  of  public  education ;  whereas  the  United  States,  as  a 
Government,  has  no  such  system  excepting  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Territories.  Whether  it  would  be  feasible,  or  advisable,  for  the 
Govfemment  of  the  United  States  to  undertake  to  do  for  Art,  as,  by  its 
Observatory,  surveys,  museums,  and  its  various  scientific  expeditions 
and  explorations,  it  has  already  done  for  Science;  is,  possibly,  a  question 
worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

Other  nations  have  thought  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
the  definite  promotion  of  art  industries,  worthy  the  serious  attention  of 
rulers  and  people.    Up  to  the  present  period  in  the  history  of  this  na- 
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tibn,  except  so  far  as  some  aid  to  instruction  in  drawing  may  have 
incidentally  resulted  from  the  land  grants  to  the  colleges  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  the  United  States  has  done  nothing  towards  the 
art  development  of  its  citizens  beyond  the  occasional  purchase  of  a  work 
of  art  for  the  adornment  of  the  Capitol,  or  of  other  public  buildings,  or 
by  an  appropriation  to  erect  a  monument  or  statue  to  some  distinguished 
citizen ;  always  excepting  the  loan  made  to  the  promoters  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  exhibitions  there  shown  by 
the  various  Executive  Departments,  as  well  as  the  recent  Government 
exhibits  sent  to  New  Orleans.  These  two  acts  were,  however  little  in- 
tended, definite  aids  made  by  the  Government  to  the  artistic  culture  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  development  of  artistic  in- 
dustries in  this  country ;  as  such  they  form  most  valuable  and  significant 
precedents. 

The  value  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  as  an  educator,  and  as  stimulating  the  development  of  artistic 
industries^  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 

The  United  States  Government  has  shown,  by  its  acceptance  of  the 
Smithson  bequest  with  its  resultant  responsibility,  and  by  the  creation 
of  the  National  Museum  and  the  Congressional  Library,  that  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  Government  in  similar  ways,  without  undertaking 
any  direct  supervision  or  control  of  education,  to  render  important  and 
far-reaching  aid  to  the  art  development  of  the  people,  and  to  foster  and 
promote  the  art  industries  of  the  country. 

What  has  been  done,  is  suggestive  of  what  may  be  done  in  this  very 
desirable  direction,  though  this  possible  future  evolution  of  the  Gov- 
ernment hardly  seems  so  immediate  as  to  justify  further  comment. 

As  illustrating  the  differences  in  the  conditions  of  the  two  countries, 
as  well  as  in  their  methods,  a  few  comparative  statistics  of  area  and 
population  are  relevant. 

Great  Britain  has,  in  contrast  with  the  United  States,  a  limited  area 
and  a  crowded  population;  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  having  an  area  of 
only  120,832  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  35,241,482,  while  England 
and  Wales  have  a  population  of  25,974,439,  and  London,  the  capital 
city,  has  a  population  of  4,766,661.  The  United  States  had  in  1880  an 
area  of  2,900,170  square  miles  and  a  population  of  50,155,783  distributed 
among  38  States  and  9  Territories. 

In  England  all  government  impulse  centers  in  and  radiates  from  Lon- 
don, the  capital  city,  instead  of  from  many  separate  centers,  as  in  the 
United  States.  Still,  in  the  more  populous  of  the  American  States,  and 
especially  in  the  manufacturing  cities  and  towns,  it  is  feasible  to  adopt 
some  of  the  methods  and  instrumentalities  for  the  promotion  of  indus- 
trial art  training  that  have  proved  so  successful  in  the  cities  and  towns 
of  England;  while  in  every  district  school,  throughout  the  States  and 
Territories,  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  have  elementary  drawing  taught. 

So  that,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles,  resulting  from  the  larger  ex- 
tent of  territory  and  the  absence  of  a  single  central  authority,  the  sev- 
eral States  by  independent  action  can  readily  secure  tor  their  citizens 
such  advantages,  at  least,  of  elementary  industrial  art  training,  as  are 
now  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  Great  Britain. 

The  manner  in  which  the  English  Government  promotes  popular  edu- 
cation differs  widely  from  the  usual  American  methods,  though  the  Con- 
gressional endowment  of  the  Agricultural  Colleges  with  land  grants, 
and  the  methods  adopted  by  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  fund  in  the 
distribution  of  their  annual  income,  both  have  a  few  features  in  com- 
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mon  with  some  of  the  English  methods  of  affording  governmental  aid 
to  education. 

It  may  be  briefly  stated  that,  while  in  America,  the  public  schools  are 
supported  by  public  funds,  just  as  all  other  public  expenses  are  met; 
ia  England,  the  Government  assists  elementary  education  by  what  is 
known  as  the  grant  in  aid  system.  Parliament  annually  votes  a  grant 
of  money  for  this  aid,  which  is  administered  by  a  government  board 
known  as  the  Council  of  Education. 

This  aid  consists  virtually  of  payments  made  upon  the  results  of  ex- 
aminations by  Her  Majesty's  inspectors,  and  is  paid  to  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  schools.  The  term  '<aid"  indicates  the  fact  that  it  is 
merely  to  supplement  other  resources. 

The  aid  given  to  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  drawing  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  to  the  art  training  colleges  for  teachers,  and  to  the 
schools  and  classes  of  science  and  of  art,  is  given  in  a  similar  manner. 
Payments  are  made  to  the  governing  bodies  of  the  schools,  on  the 
results  of  examinations  held  in  accordance  with  the  rules,  and  under 
the  direction  and  supervision,  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of 
the  Council  of  Education. 

This  is  simply  in  accordance  with  the  customary  English  method  of 
affording  governmental  aid  to  education.  It  is  because  of  the  novel 
features  of  this  English  plan,  that  extracts,  showing  in  detail  the  con- 
ditions and  regulations  to  be  complied  with  in  order  to  receive  this  aid, 
are  given  from  the  Art  Directory,  at  greater  length  than  would  otherwise 
seem  desirable.  The  Science  and  Art  Department  aids  both  art  and 
science,  and  has  separate  administrative  boards  for  promoting  each 
subject.  In  this  appendix,  only  that  part  of  the  organization  and  work 
of  this  Department  which  relates  to  art,  is  considered. 

The  Science  and  Art  Department  publishes  annually  a  large  report, 
with  appendices ;  comprising  a  full  account  by  the  separate  boards  of 
their  varied  work,  and  a  list,  with  statistics  of  attendance  and  pupils' 
work,  of  all  the  institutions  under  their  care,  or  aided  by  them. 

The  Annual  Eeport  is  a  blue  book  containing  several  hundred  closely 
printed  pages,  and  is  on  sale,  as  are  all  English  blue  books;  the  price, 
varying  of  course,  with  the  cost  of  issuing  the  volume.  The  thirtieth 
annual  report  (1883),  largely  quoted  in  this  appendix,  is  a  book  of  about 
800  pages  and  on  sale  at  is.  6d. 

The  Department  publishes  each  year  an  "Art  Directory,"  a  pamphlet 
of  some  100  pages,  containing  all  the  regulations,  which  apply  to  art 
schools  and  classes,  etc.,  price  6d. ;  also  a  similar  "  Science  Directory." 
A  larger  book,  called  a  "  Calendar  and  General  Directory,"  containing 
a  part  "of  the  statistical  and  other  information"  formerly  given  in  the 
Annual  Eeports,  was  issued  in  18»4  as  "  a  supplement  to  the  Thirty- 
first  Keport,"  price  Is.  The  Annual  Eeport  is,  hereafter,  to  comprise 
only  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  year;  the  "Calendar  and  General 
Directory"  giving  "general  information  as  to  the  history,  organization, 
and  functions  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Department." 

Prom  the  two  latest  annual  reports,  the  thirtieth  and  the  thirty-first, 
published  in  1883  and  in  1884,  each  for  the  year  preceding;  from  the  Cal- 
endar and  General  Directory  of  1885,  and  from  the  Art  Directories,  the 
facts  given  in  this  appendix  have  been  collated.  The  latest  statistics 
and  changes  are  given. 

The  aid  to  the  elementary  schools ;  the  payments  to  the  art  schools 
and  to  art  classes ;  the  National  Art  Training  School  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, after  which  the  Massachusetts  Iformal  Art  School  was  partly 
modelled;  the  other  schools  for  training  art  teachers;  the  art  coUectiona 
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in  the  South  Kensington  Museum ;  the  great  National  Art  Library  at 
South  Kensington,  with  the  system  of  circulation  by  which  art  examples 
and  books  are  lent  to  art  schools,  or  to  local  art  loan  exhibitions;  com- 
prise the  principal  means  employed  for  promoting  art  instruction.  In 
addition,  there  are  many  and  liberal  prizes  and  scholarships  to  be  com- 
peted for.  The  names  of  all  art  masters  and  of  all  successful  prize 
pupils  are  printed  in  the  register;  so  that,  to  every  successful  competitor, 
there  is  an  added  value  given  to  the  certificates  and  prizes  of  the  De- 
partment. Lists  of  such  books,  casts  of  sculpture,  and  of  other  material 
for  use  in  drawing,  etc.,  as  are  approved  by  the  Department,  are  given 
in  the  register,  with  the  cost  prices  affixed.  (In  the  absence  of  any 
similar  central  authority  as  to  materials  and  books  suitable  for  use  in 
Art  Education,  and  of  any  such  approved  manufactures  of  authentic 
art  casts  in  the  United  States,  copies  of  the  most  recent  lists  are  in- 
cluded in  this  appendix.) 

Thus,  by  money  grants,  by  providing  or  aiding  to  provide  all  needed 
facilities  for  the  work  of  the  schools  and  classes;  by  careful  and  con- 
stant supervision  of  the  instruction  given ;  by  appealing  to  the  personal 
motives  of  emulation  and  self  interest,  of  both  teachers  and  pupils;  as 
well  as  by  affording  to  the  public  generally,  and  especially  to  artizans, 
abundant  opportunities  of  seeing  and  studying,  in  museums,  and  loan 
exhibitions,  the  best  examples  of  the  art  work  of  all  countries  and  eras; 
the  industrial  art  training  of  the  English  people  is  stimulated  and  pro- 
moted. 

The  sums  annually  granted  by  Parliament  for  these  purposes,  and  the 
,  large  amounts  ungrudgingly  granted  for  the  increase  of  the  collections 
of  the  museums,  and  of  the  National  Art  Library,  show  that  this  phase 
of  education  is  supported  by  a  liberal  and  earnest  public  sentiment. 
That  the  English  people  think  it  advisable  to  make  such  efforts  and  to 
incur  such  large  expenditure,  solely  for  the  promotion  of  their  art  edu- 
cation, may  well  give  to  American  legislators  and  citizens,  food  for 
thought. 
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II.-THIRTIETH    REPORT 

OF   THE 

SCIENCE    AND    ART    DEPARTMENT 

OF 

THE  COMMITTEE  OF  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION.* 


To  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty  : 

May  it  please  Your  Majesty:  We,  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Tour  Majesty's 
Privy  Council  on  Education,  humbly  present  to  Your  Majesty  this  our  report  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  for  the  year  1882. 

The  report  is  arranged  under  the  following  heads : 

I. — Aid  given  towards  the  promotion  of  instrnction  in  science. 

II. — Aid  given  towards  the  promotion  of  instraction  in  elementary  drawing  as  a  part  of  national 
education,  and  in  fine  art  as  applied  to  industry. 

in. — The  administration  of  the  Sonth  Kensington  Mnsenm,  the  central  repositoiy  for  objects  of 
Bcience  and  art,  which,  as  far  as  practicable,  are  circulated  throughout  the  United  Kutgdom. 

IV. — The  Branch  Maseum  at  Bethnal  Green. 

Y. — Other  museums,  supported  by  the  State  through  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

TI. — The  Geological  Survej . 

VII. — Institutions  and  societies  which  receive  aid  from  the  State  through  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment. 

Till. — Summary. 

I.— SCIENCE  DIVISION. 


II.— ART  DIVISION. 

AW  GIVEN  TOWARDS  THE  PROMOTION  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  ELEMEN- 
TARY DRAWING  AS  A  PART  OP  NATIONAL  EDUCATION,  AND  IN  PINE 
ART  AS  APPLIED  TO  INDUSTRY. 

NATIONAL  AKT  TKAINING  SCHOOL. 

11.  During  the  year  1881-'82  39  students  in  training  to  become  art  teachers  and  16 
national  scholars  in  training  to  become  designers  or  art  workmen,  received  allow- 
ances to  enable  them  to  study  in  the  school  and  museums.  Most  of  these  were  se- 
lected from  provincial  schools.  The  number  of  students  admitted  on  payment  of  half 
fees  was  38 ;  and  114  others,  including  the  students  in  training,  the  national  scholars, 
and  13  men  of  the  corps  of  royal  engineers,  received  gratuitous  instruction. 

At  the  annual  examinations  for  advanced  or  third  grade  art  certificates,  held  in 

1882,  22  students  of  the  training  school  obtained  twonty-four  certificates  qualifying 
the  holders  of  them  to  earn  payments  from  the  department  as  teachers  in  schools 
of  art. 

The  fee-paying  students  of  the  school  won  1  gold,  6  silver,  11  bronze  medals,  and  17 
Queen's  prizes,  in  the  national  competition,  besides  116  third  grade  prizes  for  works 
sent  in  for  examination.  The  students  in  training  and  national  scholars  won  in  the 
same  competition  2  gold  medals,  8  silver  medals,  20  bronze  medals,  and  24  Queen's 
prizes  of  books. 

*  Thirtieth  report  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education,  with  appendices,  presented  to  both  houses  of  Parliament  by  command 
of  Her  Majestv.     London  :  Printed  by  George  E.  B.  Eyre  and  William  Spottiswoode, 

1883,  pp.  CXII.— 635.     Price  is.  6<?. 
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The  total  number  of  students  was  728,  of  whom  327  were  males  and  401  females 
(being  a  decrease  of  31  on  the  number  in  the  previous  year) ;  and  the  fees  received 
amounted  to  £3,247  3».,  the  day  students  paying  £3,978 148.  and  the  evening  students 
£268  9s.,  showing  an  increase  of  £180  148.  on  last  year. 

SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

12.  New  schools  of  art  have  been  established  during  1882,  at  Canterbury,  Chelsea, 
Dundee,  Hornsey,  Huddersfield,  Peterborough,  Scarborough,  Stoke  Newington,  Tiv- 
erton, Weston-super-Mare,  and  a  branch  class  at  Darlington.  The  total  number 
of  schools  of  art  in  operation  throughout  the  kingdom  was  169,  and  13  branch  classes. 
The  total  number  of  students  in  these  schools  and  their  branch  classes  was  33,729, 
as  against  160  schools,  11  branch  classes,  and  31,592  students  in  1881. 

At  the  annual  examination  in  April,  1882,  21,291  students  submitted  211,748  draw- 
ings or  models ;  the  corresponding  number  in  1881  having  been  19,940  students,  and 
197,043  works,  so  that  the  annual  increase  reported  in  previous  years  is  still  main- 
tained. In  this  examination  18,745  students,  on  account  of  whose  instruction  pay- 
ments were  made  to  the  committees  of  the  schools,  were  of  the  industrial  classes. 
The  annual  examinations  in  second  grade  drawing  were  attended  by  11,716  students 
of  schools  of  art,  of  whom  5,501  were  successful,  and  1,517  obtained  prizes,  showing 
increases  of  980  and  337  respectively. 

The  amount  of  the  fees  paid  by  students  in  schools  of  art  and  of  the  payments  on 
results  in  the  last  three  years  are  respectively  as  follows  : 


1880. 


1881. 


1882. 


I"ees 

Paymenta . 


£36, 467 
17, 091 


£35,  452 
16, 415 


£39, 198 
16,978 


13.  The  number  of  works  collected  for  the  national  competition  was  1,313,  com- 
posed of  drawings  from  the  antique,  designs,  and  studies  in  light  and  shade  or  colour, 
being  95  more  than  in  1881,  when  the  number  was  1,218. 

The  report  of  the  examiners  will  be  found  in  Appendix  D,  page  484. 

ABT  CLASSES. 

14.  The  number  of  students  was  21,215  in  545  classes,  the  corresponding  numbera 
in  1881  having  been  23,026  in  584  classes,  and,  in  1880,  26,646  students  in  632  classes. 
The  decrease  in  1881  and  1882  is  chiefly  due  to  the  requirement  of  higher  qnaliflca- 
tions  on  the  part  of  art  class  teachers,  and  to  some  of  the  larger  art  classes  having 
been  each  year  converted  into  schools  of  art.  The  number  of  students  in  art  classes 
who  attended  the  second  grade  examination  in  May,  1882,  was  9,988,  of  whom  3,248 
passed  the  examination,  and  767  obtained  second  grade  prizes,  while  341  obtained  prizes 
for  works  sent  up  for  inspection.  The  total  number  of  works  sent  up  from  art  classes  for 
the  examination  in  April  was  157,583  by  12,165  students,  as  against  168,720  works  and 
13,187  students  in  1881.  The  total  amount  granted  to  art  classes  was  £5,840  5».,  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  prizes  and  aid  towards  the  purchase  of  art  examples.  The  cor- 
responding total  in  1881  was  £5,775  28.  6d. 

SCIENCB  CLASSES. 

15.  From  282  science  classes  63,401  works  by  5,802  students  were  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  examination  in  May,  1882;  136  of  these  students  obtained  prizes,  and  the 
total  amount  granted  by  the  Department  in  aid  of  art  instruction  in  such  classes  was 
£1,902  3s.  lOd.,  the  corresponding  totals  for  1881  being  260  classes,  57,692  works  sent 
np  by  5,092  students,  of  whom  203  obtained  prizes,  and  £2,049  12s.  8d.  was  the  total 
amount  of  the  grants. 

UNAIDED  SCHOOLS  AND  PRIVATE  STUDENTS. 

16.  Examinations  in  elementary  drawing,  for  prizes  and  certiflcatea  only,  were  held 
in  157  schools  unaided  by  payments  from  the  Department ;  2,074  pupils  of  these 
schools  were  examined  in  first  grade  drawing,  and  3,912  iu  second  grade.  Besides  these 
pupils  of  schools,  5,937  candidates  not  belonging  to  any  school  or  class  connected 
with  the  Department,  were  examined  in  second  grade  drawing.  Of  the  total  number  of 
11,923  candidates  on  account  of  whose  examination  no  payments  have  been  made 
3,332  were  successful  and  613  obtained  prizes  at  a  cost  of  £293  198.  8d. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

17.  In  4,812  elementary  schools  842,100  children  and  pupU-teachers  were  taught 
drawing,  and  572,188  childreuSi]i^ft^a5j^yBWft5>iag(6g«]5f(gere  examined  at  the  annual 
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.  examinations  in  1881-'82.  These  numbers,  compared  with  those  of  1880-'61,  present  a 
decrease  of  285  schools,  8,463  children  tanght,  and  59,520  children  and  1,255  pupil- 
teachers  examined.  The  total  amount  of  the  grants  on  results  in  elementary  schools 
in  1881-'82  was  £31,304,  showing  a  decrease  of  £322,  on  the  amount  granted  in  the 
previous  year. 

The  apparent  decrease  in  the  number  of  schools  and  children  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
operation  of  the  new  rule  referred  to  in  our  last  report  (p.  xiii,  par.  14)  under  which, 
these  examinations  of  elementary  schools  are  no  longer  held  simultaneously,  but  from 
time  to  time  throughout  the  year;  and  as  this  rule  only  came  into  force  late  in 
October,  1881,  and  the  school  year,  for  this  purpose,  ends  on  31st  August,  the  numbers 
given  in  this  report  and  in  Table  A,  at  p.  35f>  of  the  appendix,  are  for  ten  months  only. 

TEAINIKG  COLLEGES  FOR  ELEMBNTAKT  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

18.  At  the  examination  of  48  training  colleges,  in  November,  939  students  in  train- 
ing, teachers,  and  pupil-teachers  obtained  certificates  for  drawing.  The  total 
amount  granted  to  the  training  colleges  was,  £1,188  lOg.  being  £26  10«.  less  than  in 
1881,  when  the  total  was  £1,215. 

GRANTS. 

19.  The  sum  granted  in  1881  towards  the  cost  of  purchasing  art  examples,  &c.  was 
£1,246,  and  in  1882,  £1,519,  showing  an  increase  of  £283  in  the  latter  year. 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  INSTRUCTED. 

20.  The  grand  total  of  persons  taught  drawing,  painting,  or  modelling  through  the 
agency  of  the  Department  have  been  as  follows  during  the  last  three  years: 

1880 837,308 

1881  917,101 

1882 909,216 

PATMENTS. 

21.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  separate  payments  made  on  the  re- 
sults of  examination : 


Nature  of  paymente. 


1880. 


1881. 


1882. 


First  grade :  1«.,  U.  6i2.,  2>.  6d.,  and  S>.  on  accoont  of  children  tanght 

and  examined  in  elementary  day  schools - 

Second  grade :  10«.  on  acconnt  of  stndents  in  schools  of  art  and  art 

classes;  papil  teachers  in  elementary  day  schools,  and  stadenta  in 

training  colleges 

Local  advanced  art  examination,  £1,  ^2,  or  £3  per  student  successful.. 
Third  grade :  15».  on  acconnt  of  elementary  works  executed  in  schools 

of  art,  art  classes,  and  science  classes 

Third  grade :  20«.  on  acconnt  of  advanced  works  executed  in  art 

classes 

Third  grade :  40*.  on  account  of  advanced  works  executed  in  schools  of 

art  and  in  science  classes 

Third  grade :  £3  on  acconnt  of  free  studentships  in  schools  of  art 

Third  grade :  payment  of  £5  for  each  student  prepared  for  a  national 

scholarship 

Third  grade :  payment  of  £S  for  each  student  obtaining  an  art  class 

teachers'  certificate 

Third  grade  certificate :  £10  for  each  student  obtaining  an  art  teacher's 

certificate. 


19, 758 
289 

3,717 

78 

1,130 
ISO 


427,  592 

14,316 
166 

3,157 

82 

1,018 
166 

4 

15 


425,528 

15,624 
234 

*2, 425 

54 

♦1, 014 
171 

6 

24 
10 


Total 591,467       446,546 


445, 090 


*  These  are  the  numbers  of  those  students  who  earned  fall  payments  under  the  rules  of  the  di- 
rectory with  the  addition  of  one  payment  to  each  school  for  those  students  who  earned  less  than  the 
full  grant. 

22.  Further  details  relating  to  instruction  in  art  are  gi^en  in  the  report  of  Mr.  H. 
A.  Bowler,  at  page  348,  and  in  the  tables,  &o.,  which  follow  it. 
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III.— SOtTTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

THE  BUILDINGS. 

23.  The  architectural  court,  which  was  completed  and  opened  in  the  eummer  of 
1873,  provided  for  the  reception  of  several  large  objects,  and  permitted  the  whole  of  the 
reproductions  in  plaster,  <feo.,  to  be  grouped  together.  Since  1876  new  buildings  have 
been  in  progress,  designed  to  provide  accommodations  for  the  libraries  and  for  some 
poi;tion8  of  the  art  museum  collections.  These  buildings  were  not  completed  until 
the  close  of  1882,  and  the  furniture  and  fittings  have  still,  to  be  provided. 

Portions  of  the  museum  collections  have  continued  to  be  exhibited  in  the  buildings 
surrounding  the  horticultural  gardens,  chiefly  the  property  of  Her  Majesty's  commis- 
sioners for  the  exhibition  of  1851.  Various  changes  have,  however,  occurred  during 
the  period  in  the  appropriation  of  these  buildings.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
southern  range  has  been  given  up  for  the  use  of  the  national  portrait  gallery,  and  the 
eastern  gallery  with  the  Indian  collections  have  been  transferred  to  the  department. 


THE  AKT  MUSEUM. 

25.  At  the  end  of  1872  the  number  of  original  objects  in  the  art  museum  acquired 
by  gift,  bequest,  or  purchase  was  20, 1»S6,  and  the  sum  expended  in  their  purchase  had 
been  £186,928  Os.  Id.  At  the  end  of  lo82  the  number  of  objects  is  33,561,  while  the 
total  sum  expended  in  purchases  has  been  £266,987  3s.  8d.,  showing  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  objects  of  13,375.  Of  these  the  gifts  and  bequests  received  during  the  ten 
years  number  3,748,  and  the  purchases  9,627,  far  which  the  sum  of  £80,059  38.  7a!.  has 
been  paid. 

GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS. 

26.  Among  the  gifts  and  bequests  to  the  art  museum  we  may  refer  again  to  lour 
recorded  in  previous  reports,  that  of  Mr.  William  Smith,  already  a  liberal  benefactor 
of  the  museum,  who,  in  1876,  bequeathed  136  water-color  drawings  of  the  English 
school,  thus  strengthening  an  important  section  almost  entirely  made  up  of  free 
gifts  to  the  nation.  In  1877  the  Shah  of  Persia,  after  a  visit  to  the  museum,  sent  a 
collection  of  carpets  and  other  textile  fabrics  in  illustration  of  the  modern  industrial 
arts  of  his  Empire.  In  1878  Mr.  George  Mitchell  bequeathed  121  snuff  boxes,  several 
other  objects  in  precious  metals,  and  15  oil  paintings,  lu  1881  the  under  secretary  of 
State  for  the  fine  arts  in  France  presented,  in  the  name  of  his  department,  some  fine 
examples  of  modern  Sevres  porcelain  and  tapestry  from  the  national  manufactories. 

The  year  just  closed  has  seen  the  important  addition  to  the  collections  of  the  Jones 
bequest,  of  which  details  are  given  in  the  director's  report  in  the  appendix,  page  512. 
As  is  there  pointed  out,  this  bequest  enables  the  museum  to  make  a  worthy  repre- 
sentation of  the  industrial  arts  of  France  in  the  eighteenth  and  the  closing  years  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  good  examples  of  which  are  so  eagerly  competed  for  when- 
ever they  come  into  the  market,  that  the  Parliamentary  grants  at  our  disposal  for  pur- 
chases would  have  been  wholly  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  Indeed  in  one  class,  that 
of  Sevres  porcelain,  the  only  important  examples  which  the  museum  has  had  to  exhibit 
were  those  which  by  your  Majesty's  gracious  permission,  were  lent  fiom  Buckingham 
Palace. 

The  bequest  of  Mr.  Arthur  Wells  of  his  fine  collection  of  carved  jade,  crystal, 
&o.,  also  received  in  1882,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Chinese  division  of  the  mu- 
seum, hitherto  weak  in  this  class  of  art  workmanship. 


27.  As  in  former  years,  the  museum  has  been  largely  indebted  to  the  generosity  of 
owners  of  fine  examples  of  art  for  numerous  important  loans.  Several  special  loan 
exhibitions  have  also  been  held :  in  1873  one  of  decorative  art  needlework  ;  in  1874, 
enamels  on  metal ;  in  1881,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  art,  and  in  1882,  Danish,  Swedish, 
and  Norwegian  art.  From  1877  to  1880  the  space  usually  assigned  to  these  exhibi- 
tions was  occupied  by  Dr.  Schlieman's  collection  from  his  excavations  at  Hissarlik  in. 
the  Troad . 

PUECHASBS. 

28.  Under  the  head  of  purchases  occasion  has  been  taken  to  strengthen  various 
subdivisions.  With  the  valuable  aid  of  Col.  Murdoch  Smith,  a  very  complete  se- 
ries of  illustrations  of  all  branches  of  art  in  Persia,  from  the  tenth  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  has  been  secured ;  some  fine  specimens  of  ancient  carved  window  screens  and 
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other  -woodwork  from  Cairo  and  a  complete  room  from  Damascus  have  also  been  ac- 
quired. Japanese  art,  chiefly  in  bronze  and  pottery,  very  imperfectly  represented 
before  1873,  is  now  an  important  section.  Mediaeval  goldsmiths'  worli,  Limoges  en- 
amels, Spanish  metal  worlr,  and  textiles,  and  English  plate  have  also  been  largely 
added  to,  and  the  already  large  collection  of  Italian  sculpture  in  marble  and  bronze 
has  been  enriched  by  several  remarkable  examples. 

KBPRODUCTIOSrS. 

29.  Many  Important  additions,  numbering  altogether  475  examples,  have  beea 
made  during  the  last  ten  years  to  the  series  of  electrotype  reproductions  of  gold  and 
silversmiths'  work.  To  various  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to  Inns  of  Court, 
Ctiy  Companies,  and  Provincial  Corporations,  we  have  been  greatly  indebted  for  per- 
mission to  take  copies  of  some  of  the  finest  existing  examples  of  Eoglish  plate  of  the 
fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries,  not  merely  for  exhibition  in  the  museum,  btit 
for  loan  to  provincial  museums,  &c.  By  facilities  rendered  by  various  corporations 
in  Holland  and  by  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Portugal,  the  Academy  of  Fine  arts  in  Lis- 
bon, and  various  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  Portugal,  we  have  also  been  enabled  to 
add  copies  of  fine  examples  of  goldsmiths'  work  in  those  countries.  The  large  group 
of  reproductions  from  Eussia,  mentioned  in  our  twenty-eighth  report  as  about  to  be 
undertaken,  will  not  be  completed  until  the  summer  of  1883.  Copies  of  plate  in  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden  are  also  in  progress. 

GALLERY  OF   CASTS. 

30.  In  our  last  report  we  stated  that  we  had  taken  measures  for  carrying  out  the 
long  projected  gallery  of  casta  of  ancient  classical  sculpture.  A  small  but  fairly  com- 
plete series  of  casts  has  now  been  acquired  under  the  advice  of  the  committee  then 
referred  to,  and  a  portion  of  the  new  buildings  has  been  appropriated  for  their  exhi- 
bition. This,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  opened  in  the  course  of  1883.  Mr.  Walter  C.  Perry, 
to  whose  knowledge  and  exertions  the  collection  owes  so  much,  has  been  invited  to 
prepare  a  descriptive  catalogue. 

BAST  INDIAN  SECTION. 

31.  In  our  twenty-seventh  annual  report,  that  for  1879,  we  recorded  the  c"ircum- 
stances  under  which  the  great  collection  representing  the  arts  of  the  Indian  Empire 
and  occupying  the  range  of  buildings  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  horticultural  gardens, 
had  been  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council  transferred  to  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  henceforth  to  form  an  integral  part  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
Since  the  reopening  of  these  galleries  by  your  Majesty,  on  the  15th  May,  1880,  a  large 
addition,  chiefly  illustrating  Indian  art  at  the  present  day,  but  also  comprising  some 
remarkahle  examples  of  domestic  architecture,  has  been  acquired,  for  which  space 
cannot  as  yet  be  found  in  the  galleries.  We  have  therefore  directed  that  a  portion  of 
the  new  buildings  shall  for  the  present  be  appropriated  for  a  special  exhibition  of 
modern  Indian  art  and  domestic  architecture.  In  the  acquisition  of  these  we  have 
had  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  India  office,  by  which  a  considerable  part  of  the 
cost  has  also  been  borne.  We  have  secured  the  aid  of  several  gentlemen  intimately 
acquainted  with  India  as  a  committee  of  advice  and  reference  for  this  section. 

ART  CIRCULATION. 

32.  It  is,  perhaps,  under  art  circulation  that  the  greatest  advance  in  the  action  of  the 
museum  has  been  made  during  the  last  ten  years.  In  each  annual  report  for  some  years 
past  its  growing  importance,  and  the  increasing  urgency  of  the  claims  of  provincial- 
museums  and  schools  of  art  for  loans  have  been  dwelt  upon,  and  In  1880  we  caused 
"a  report  on  the  system  of  circulation  of  art  objects  on  loan  from  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum  as  carried  on  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  from  its  first  establish- 
ment to  the  present  time,"  to  be  prepared,  and  this  report  was,  by  command  of  your 
Majesty,  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  the  session  of  1881  [C.  —  38361. 
It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  give  full  details  here.  The  minute  of  the  17th  June,  1880, 
extending  the  system  of  loans  to  corporation  museums,  has  been  found  to  work  well. 
The  tables  in  the  appendix,  page  551,  give  a  full  summary  of  the  results  daring  1882 
of  the  whole  system  of  art  circulation,  by  which  the  advantages  of  the  museum  col- 
lections are  extended  to  every  part  of  the  Kingdom  where  any  real  desire  exists  to 
participate  in  them. 

PAINTINGS  AND  WATER-COLOR  DRAWINGS. 

33.  The  chief  additions  to  paintings  and  water-color  drawings  have  been  from  the 
bequests  already  noted.  A  few  typical  examples  of  English  art  have  been  purchased 
each  year,  and  chronological  arrangement  has  been  more  strictly  observed  by  the  amal- 
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gamation  of  the  Ellison  and  Smith  galleries.  Under  this  head  may  fitly  be  noticed 
the  great  fresco  "The  Arts  of  War,"  by  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  P.  E.  A.,  completed 
in  1879,  one  of  the  most  important  and  attractive  features  of  the  museum.  The  com- 
panion fresco,  "  The  Arts  of  Peace,"  will  be  commenced  by  Sir  Frederick  Leighton 
this  year. 

NATIONAL  AKT  LIBRAKY. 

34.  Each  annual  report  has  recorded  the  additions  made  to  the  various  divisions  of 
the  National  Art  Library.    The  following  is  a  summary  : 


Up  to 

1872. 


1873  te 
1882. 


Total 
now  in 
library. 


1.  BoolssonaTt 

2.  Ori^nal  drawings 

3.  Prints,  engravings  of  ornament,  &o 

4.  Photograpng 

Total 


36, 000 

6,918 

35, 193 

39, 439 


21,887 
15, 105 
46,341 
18, 711 


117,650 


102,044 


57, 877 
22,023 
81,534 
58,150 


219,594 


All  publications  on  art,  British  and  foreign,  have,  as  far  as  possible,  been  added  to 
the  library  when  issued ;  the  older  works  necessary  to  complete  the  various  classes 
into  which  the  collection  is  divided  being  acquired  as  opportunity  offers.  Thus  the 
series  of  the  rare  and  artistic  lace  pattern  books  published  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  has  now  been  made  one  of  the  most  complete  existing  in  any  public 
library.  The  collection  illustrating  early  book  ornament,  initial  letters,  title  pages, 
&c.,  has  also  become  important,  as  has  also  that  dealing  with  the  works,  now  much 
sought  for,  of  the  book  illustrations  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  valuable  collection 
of  books,  pamphlets,  and  illustrations  of  pageants,  gathered  during  upwards  of  twenty 
years  in  the  various  countries  where  they  appeared,  was  lately  acquired.  Works 
illustrating  costume  have  also  been  sought  for,  and  this  series  is  now  extensive  and 
fairly  complete. 

»  »  »  *.  *•  #  » 

PUBLICATIONS. 

36.  The  publications  have  been  enumerated  in  the  annual  reports.  Large  illustrated 
catalogues,  with  historical  introductions,  of  the  maiolica,  furniture,  and  wood- work, 
bronzes,  gold  and  silver  smiths'  work,  glass  vessels,  water  color  drawings,  musical 
instruments,  fictile  ivories,  and  Swiss  coins  (Townshend  collection),  have  been  issued 
for  the  department  by  the  stationery  of&ce  since  1873.  In  order  to  bring  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  these  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  art  students,  a  series  of 
illustrated  hand  books  on  various  branches  of  art  has  from  1875  onwards  been  issued 
by  Messrs  Chapman  and  Hall,  Limited,  under  our  authority,  several  of  which  are  based 
on  the  historical  introductions  of  the  catalogues  already  mentioned,  while  others  are 
original  works.  Some  science  hand  books  in  the  same  form  have  also  been  issued. 
These  publications  are  sold  at  the  catalogue  stall  in  the  museum  and  in  institutions 
connected  with  it,  at  1  shilling  each.  Thirty-throe  volumes  have  thus  been  published, 
and  the  sale  has  been  considerable. 

EDTJCATIONAI,  COLLECTIONS. 

37.  The  library  and  collections  of  school  furniture  and  fittings  and  other  educational 
apparatus  comprised  under  the  educational  division,  were  originally  intended  to  form 
one  group,  illustrating  all  appliances  used  in  education,  from  models  of  buildings, 
examples  of  desks,  seats,  &c.,  to  books  for  school  use.  They  have,  however,  been 
widely  separated,  owing  to  lack  of  suitable  space.  The  (educational)  library  has  grown 
to  dimensions  far  beyond  what  was  at  first  contemplated.  It  at  present  contains  45,099 
volumes.  A  table,  on  page  522,  shows  the  number  under  each  subject.  The  present 
reading  room,  the  third  since  the  formation  of  the  division  in  1857,  though  slightly 
built  for  temporary  use,  is  fairly  well  suited  to  Its  purpose.  The  number  of  readers 
during  the  past  10  years  has  been  218,625,  an  average  of  21,862  per  annum.  The  col- 
lection of  school  furniture  is  at  present  crowded  into  very  unsuitable  quarters  in  the 
corridors,  &o.,  of  the  exhibition  galleries,  and  when  a  better  position  can  be  found 
it  will  require  considerable  revision.  We  have  invited  the  co-operation  of  a  corumit- 
tee  of  gentlemen  conversant  with  educational  requirements,  who  will  examine  and 
report  on  this  division. 
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ATTENDANCE   ON  SCHOOLS  AND   CLASSES   OF   SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

60.  The  numbers  of  persons,  who  have,  daring  the  year  1882,  attended  the  schools 
and  classes  of  science  and  art  in  connection  with  the  Department,  are  as  follows,  viz : 
68,581  attending  science  schools  and  classes  in  1882,  as  against  61,177  in  1881,  and 
909,216  receiving  instruction  In  art,  showing  a  decrease  npon  the  previous  year  of  481. 

*  *  »  *  #  N  # 

64.  The  total  number  of  persons,  therefore,  who  receive  direct  instruction  as  stu- 
dents, or  by  means  of  lectures  in  connection  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in 
1882,  is  986,085,  showing  an  increase  of  1,235  as  compared  with  the  number  in  the 
previous  year. 

READERS  IN  LIBRARIES. 

65.  The  attendance  at  the  Art  and  Educational  Libraries  at  South  Kensington  and 
at  the  National  Library  of  Ireland,  in  1882,  has  been  85,837,  or  an  increase  of  888  over 
that  of  last  year. 

VISITORS   TO  MUSEUMS. 

66.  The  museums  and  collections  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Department  in 
London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh,  were  last  year  visited  by  2,476,049  persons,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  11,511  on  the  number  in  1881.  The  number  of  visitors  to  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  shows  a  decrease  of  55,298,  the  numbers  being  1^017,024  for  1881, 
and  961 ,726  for  1882. 

67.  The  returns  received  of  the  number  of  visitors  at  the  Local  Art  and  Indnstrial 
Exhibitions,  to  which  objects  were  contributed  from  the  South  Kensington  Mnsenra, 
show  an  attendance  of  1,553,083. 

TOTAL  ATTENDANCE. 

68.  The  total  number  of  persons  who,  during  the  year  1882,  attended  the  different 
institutions  and  exhibitions  in  connection  with  the  Department,  has  been  upwards  of 
5,015,217.  This  total,  compared  with  that  of  the  previous  year,  presents  an  increase 
of  203,959  persons. 

EXPENDITURE. 

69.  The  expenditure  of  the  Department  tluring  the  financial  year  1882-'83,  exclusive 
of  the  vote  for  the  geological  survey,  which  was  £18j536  17s.  4<J.,  amounted  to 
£326,826  IT*.  3d. 

70.  As  30  years  have  now  elapsed  since  Your  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased,  in 
Your  Majesty's  speech  from  the  throne,  at  the  opening  of  the  parliamentary  session 
in  the  year  1853,  to  indicate  that  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  advancement  of  the 
fine  arts  and  of  practical  science  would  in  that  year  be  submitted  to  Parliament,  we 
have  (deemed  this  to  be  a  fitting  opportunity  for  submitting  to  Your  Majesty  a  state- 
ment, showing  the  progress  and  development  of  the  Department  during  that  period. 
This  paper  immediately  follows  our  report. 

AH  which  is  humbly  submitted  to  Your  Majesty. 

South  Kensington,  this  21st  day  of  May,  ISriS. 

[L.  s.]  (Signed)  CARLINGFORD. 

A.  J.  MUNDELLA. 
(Signed)        J.  F.  D.  DONNELLY, 

Assistant  Secretary^ 
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III.-OFFIOIALS 

OF  THE 

SCIENCE    AND    ART    DEPARTMENT 

OF 

THE  COMMITTEE  OF  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION, 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON.* 


Established  iucoujiection  with  the  Board  of  Trade  in  March,  1853,  as  a  development 
of  the  Department  of  Practical  Art,  which  in  1852  had  been  created  for  the  reorgani- 
zation of  Schools  of  Design.  Placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  of  Coancil 
on  Ednoation  in  1856. 

COMPLETE   LIST  OF  PRESIDENTS  AND   VIOE-PKE8IDKNT8. 

Board  of  Trade : 
1852,  Et.  Hon.  H.  Labonchere,  M.  P. 

1852.  Et.  Hon.  J.  W.  Henley,  M.  P. 

1853.  Et.  Hon.  Edward  Cardwell,  M.  P. 

1855.  Et.  Hon.  Lord  Stanley,  of  Alderley. 

Committee  of  Council  on  Education : 

1856.  Et.  Hon.  Earl  Granville,  K.  6.,  lord  president. 
1856.  Et.  Hon.  W.  E.  Cowper,  M.  P.,  vice-president. 
1858.  Most  Hon.  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  K.  G. 

1858.  Et.  Hon.  Sir  C.  B.  Adderley,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  M.  P. 

1859.  Et.  Hon.  Earl  Granville,  K.  G. 
1859.  Et.  Hon.  Eobert  Lowe,  M.  P. 

1864.  Et.  Hon,  H.  A.  Bruce,  M.  P.,  vice-president. 

1866.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos. 

1866.  Et.  Hon.  H.  T.  Lowry  Corry,  M.  P. 

1867.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  K.  G. 

1867.  Et.  Hon.  Lord  Eobert  Montague,  M.  P. 

1868.  Most  Hon.  Marquess  of  Eipon,  K,  G. 
1868.  Et.  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.  P. 

1873.  Et.  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare. 

1873,  Et.  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M,  P. 

1674.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Eichmond  and  Gordon,  K  G 

1874.  Et.  Hon.  Viscount  Sandon,  M.  P. 

1878.  Et.  Hon,  Lord  George  Hamilton,  M.  P. ,  vice-president 

1880.  The  Earl  Spencer,  K.  G. 

1880.  Et.  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella,  M.  P, 

1883.  The  Et.  Hon,  Lord  Carliagford,  K.  P. 

1883.  The  Et.  Hon,  A.  J.  Mundella,  M.  P. 

1883.  Secretary  Sir  Francis  E,  Saudford,  K.  C.  B. 

1884.  Secretary  Colonel  Donnelly,  E.  E. 

'  0?1.V  t"^!  complete  list  of  the  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Department, 
from  Its  first  inception,  and  of  the  Acting  Staff  of  the  Art  Division,  the  latte?  as  given 
in  the  1881.  Calendar,  are  included.  The  staff  of  the  General  Administration,  number- 
ing some  46  persons;  the  stafl  of  the  Science  Division,  numbering  some  76  nersons- 
with  some  52  other  persons  connected  with  the  Geological  Surveyfthe  Eoyal  College 
of  Science  in  Dublin,  the  Tfistees  of  the  National  Librarv,  etc.  are  omitted  — Ed- 
XTOIi  Akt  Eeport.  .  >  I  •     ^'^ 
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UST  OF   OFFICIALS  AND  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  ART  DIVISION  IN  1885.* 

Art  diviaion.     Staff  1885. 

Director. — T.  Armstrong. 

Assietant  Director. —  H.  A.  Bowler. 

Official  Examiner. — T.  CheBraau,  B.  A.,  LL.  B. 

Aasiatant  Examiner. — J.  A.  D.  Gampbell. 

Art  Examination  Clerk :  M.  Webb. 

Professional  Examiners  for  Art,  1884. —  (1)  For  the  National  Art  ComptMtion:  E.  J. 
Poyuter,  R.  A.  ;  G.  D.  Leslie,  R.  A. ;  W.  F.  Yeames,  R.  A. ;  H.  S.  Marks,  R.  A. ;  J.  E. 
Boehm,  R.  A.;  G.  Aitchison,  A.  R.  A.;  H.  Thornyoroft, A.  R.  A.;  W.  Morris;  J.  J. 
Stevenson ;  Walter  Crane,  and  W.  C.  Unwin,  B.  So. 

(2)  For  Art  Master^  Certificates :  C.  W.  Cope,R.  A.;  J.  Marshall,  F.  R.  8.,  F.  R.  C.  S.; 
Dr.  Zerffi ;  T.  Roger  Smith  ;  W.  J.  Glenny. 

Occasional  Examiners. —  Eyre  Crowe,  A.  R.  A. ;  E.  Bellamy,  P.  R.  C.  S.;  W.  B.  Scott, 
A.  K.  Brophy ;  D.  W.  Raimbach ;  J.  S.  Rawle,  F.  S.  A. ;  J.  Harrison ;  G.  M.  Atkin- 
son ;  6.  R.  Redgrave ;  S.  Nesbitt ;  W.  W.  McCarty ;  W.  Hepworth ;  J.  I.  Williamson. 

NATIONAI.  ART  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Visitor. — E.  J.  Poynter,  R.  A. 

Principal. — J.  C.  L.  Sparkes. 

Registrar. —  Col.  Sussex  W.  Lennox. 

Mechanical  and  Architectural  Drawing :  H.  B.  Hagreen. 

Geometry  and  Perspective:  E.  S.  Burohett. 

Painting,  Free  Hand  Drawing  of  Ornament,  ^c,  the  Figure  and  Anatomy,  and  Orna- 
mental Design :  T.  Clack ;  F.  M.  Miller ;  G.  Morton ;  W.  P.  Watson ;  W.  Norris  ;  T.  W. 
Cole. 

Modelling :  E.  Lant6ri ;  F.  M.  Miller ;  R.  Stark. 

Lady  Superintendent  of  Female  Classes. —  Mias  Trulook. 

Instructors. — Mrs.  pasabianca;  Miss  Channon. 

Lecturer  on  Decorative  Art. — H.  Stannus. 

Occasional  Lecturers. — On  Anatomy  :  Edward  Bellamy,  F.  R.  C.  S.  On  Historic  Orna- 
ment :  Dr.  ZerfiS.  On  Chemistry  of  Paints  and  Painting :  Prof.  A.  H.  Chnrch,  M.  A.,  F. 
O.  S. 

INSPECTION. 

Inspectors  of  Local  Schools  of  Science  and  Art. —  R.  G.  Wylde ;  Capt.  W.  de  W.  Abney, 
R.  E.,  F.  R.  S. ;  F.  B.  Barwell;  C.  A.  Buckmaster,  M.  A. 

Occasional  Inspectors  for  Science. — J.  Norman  Lockver,  F.  R.  S. ;  A.  Sheridan  Lea, 
M.  A. 

Occasional  Inspector  for  Navigation. — Captain  Harris,  E.I.  C. 

Occasional  Inspector  for  Art. — Eyre  Crowe,  A.  R.  A. 

Organizing  Afasler  of  Science  and  Art  Classes. — J.  C.  Buckmaster,  F.  C.  S. 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM  AND  BETHNAL  GREEN  BRANCH. 

IHrector.—BiT  P.  Cunliffe  Owen,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  C.  B.,  C.  I.  E. 

Assistant  Directors. — ^^R.  A.  Thompson ;  Lieut.  Col.  E.  R.  Festlng,  R.  E. 

Director  of  New  Buildings. — 

Decorative  Artist. — R.  Towuroe. 

Museum  Keepers — {Art  Collections),  G.  Wallis,  F.  S.  A. ;  (National  Art  Library),  R.  H. 
Soden  Smith,  M.  A.,  F.  S.  A. ;  (Educational  Library  amd  Collections),  A.  C.  King,  P.  S.  A. ; 
(^Indian  Collections),  C.  Pardon  Clarke,  C.  1.  E. ;  (Machinery  and  Inventions),  Lieut. 
Col.  A.  H.  P.  Stuart  Wortley. 

Assistant  Museum  Keepers. — W.  Match  wick,  F.  L.  S. ;  H.  Sandham;  R.  Laskey;  R.F. 
Sketohley,  B.  A.,  Exeter  College,  Oxford ;  H.  E.  Acton ;  J.  W.  Appell,  Ph.  D. ;  J.  Bar- 
rett, B.  A. ;  C.  H.  Derby,  B.  A. ;  H.  M.  Cuudall ;  A.  B.  Skinner,  B.  A. 

Junior  Assistants. —  R.  ^\  Martin;  W.  W.  Watts. 

Special  and  Technical  Assistants. — W.  E.  Streatfeild;  A.  Reid;  F.  Coles;  W.  G.  John- 
son; F.  P.  Macaulife;  O.  S.  Scott;  W.  J. Hill;  W.  T.  Key;  W.  Wallis. 

Superintendent  for  Examples,  and  Publications. — J.  H.  Cundall. 

*  Calendar  and  General  Directory  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  for  the  year 
1885.  Being  a  supplement  to  the  thirty-second  report,  London,  printed  for  Eyre  and 
Spottiswoode,  1885,  pp.  225,  price.  Is. 
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EDINBURGH  MUSEUM   OF   SCIENCE  AND  AKT. 

4 

Director.— Piof.  T.  C.  Archer,  F.  E.  S.  E. 

Keeper  of  Natural  Mistory  Collections. — Prof.  E.  H.  Traquair,  M.  D.,F.  E.  S. 

Curator. — Alexander  GalietJy. 

Aeaigtani  in  Natural  History  Museum. —  J.  Gibson. 

Assistant  in  Industrial  Museum. — W.  Clark. 

Clerks.—  C.  N.  B.  Muston ;  T.  Stock  ;  A.  B.  Steele. 

SCIENCE  AND  AKT  MUSEUM,  NATIONAL  LIBKABY,  SCHOOL  OF  ART,  AND  BOTANIC  GAB- 
DENS,  DUBLIN. 

Visitors  of  the  Science  and  Art  Museum  and  Botanic  Gardens. — The  Duke  of  Leinster ; 
the  Earl  ofEosse,  F.  E.  S. ;  Lord  Ardilauu;  Sir  E.  Kane,  M.  D.,  F.  E.  S.;  Sir  S.  Fer- 
guson, Q.  C,  LL.  D. ;  Eev.  J.  H.  Jellett,  D.  D.,  Provost  T.  C.  D.;  the  Viscount  Pow- 
ersconrt,  D.  L.,  K.  P. ;  C.  UniackeTownshend,  Esqj  Samuel  F.  Adair,  Esq.,  J.  P.;  G. 
W.  MauDseli;  Esq.,  D.  L. ;  G.  F.  Fitzgerald,  Esq.,  P.  T.  C.  D.,  F.  E.  S. ;  G.  Johnstone 
Stoney,  Esq.,  D.  Sc,  F.  E.  S. 

•  **##*# 

SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

Sead  Master. — E.  E.  Lyne. 
Second  Master. — F.  Luke. 
Principal  Mistress. — Miss  M.  Jnlyan. 

Occasional  Lecturers. — Prof.  Alexander  Eraser,  Artistic  Anatomy;  W.  B.  M'Nab,  M. 
D.,  F.  L.  S.,  Botany.- 

Cleric  and  Registrar. — G.  S.  Watts. 

ROYAL  HIBERNIAN  ACADEMY. 

iSeoj-etery.— B.  CoUes  Watkins,  E.  H.  A. 
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IV. -HISTORY 

OF   THE 

SCIENCE  AND   ART  DEPARTMENT 

OF 

THE  COMMITTEE  OF  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION, 

SINCE  ITS   CREATION. 


ORIGIN   OF  DKPARTMBNT, 

1.  In  the  year  1835  a  select  oomixiitteeof  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  William  Ewart,  M.  P.  for  Liverpool,  "to  inquire  into  the  best  means 
of  extending  a  knowledge  of  the  Arts  and  of  the  Principles  of  Design  among  the  peo- 
ple, especially  the  manufacturing  population  of  the  country."  The  inquiry  was  con- 
tinued in  the  sessions  of  1836,  and  the  committee  recommended  the  establishment  of 
Schools  of  Design.  In  accordance  with  this  recommendation,  a  proposal  was  made  to 
the  Treasury  by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade,  dated  11th 
July,  183(),  that  a  sum  of  £1,5Q0  should  be  taken  in  the  estimates  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Normal  Schonlof  Design,  with  a  Museum  and  Lectures.  The  Treasury  hav- 
ing consented,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson,  presided 
;it  a  meeting  held  on  the  19th  December,  1836,  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  certain  Eoyal 
Academicians  and  others  interested  in  art,  which  provisional  body,  early  in  1837,  was 
constituted  the  "Council  of  the  Government  School  of  Design,"  the  members  being 
unpaid,  and  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  being  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
Council.  Rooms  in  Somerset  House,  which  had  formerly  been  occupied  by  the  Royal 
Academy,  were  granted  to  the  Provisional  Council,  and  the  School  opened  on  the  Ist 
of  June,  1837.  In  1841  the  Government  decided  to  afford  assistance  towards  the  for- 
mation and  maintenance  of  Schools  of  Design  in  th'/  manufacturing  districts,  giving 
an  annual  grant  for  the  training  and  payment  of  teachers,  for  the  purchase  of  casts, 
and  the  preparation  of  models  for  the  use  of  those  Schools.  * 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL  OF   DESIGN. 

2.  In  1842  the  Board  of  Trade  reconstituted  the  Council,  increasiDg  the  number  of 
u  embers  to  24,  and  placed  the  School  of  Design  under  the  management  of  a  Director, 
controlled  by  the  Council,  which  body  was  itself  to  be  controlled  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  Parliamentary  Vote  for  "Schools  of  Design,"  which  was  administered  by 
that  Department,  had  increased  in  1851-52  to  £15,055;  the  branch  schools  in  such 
centres  of  industry  as  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  and  Paisley  were 
then  seventeen  in  number,  tbe  expenditure  on  them  absorbing  nearly  one-half  of  the 
vote. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PRACTICAL  ART. 

3.  An  inquiry  into  these  schools  by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1849  showed  that  they  were  not  working  satisfactorily.  New  principles  of  manage- 
ment were  therefore  adopted  in  1852  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  La- 

*  For  a  contemporary  history  of  the  efforts  preceding  the  action  by  Parliament,  with 
an  account  and  criticisms  of  the  methods  adopted,  see  Paper  VI,  Appendix  A,  of  this 
Report. — Editor  Art  Report. 
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1>oucheTe,  and  subsequently  Mr.  Henley.  The  Council  was  abolished,  and  a  "Depart- 
ment of  Practical  Art "  was  constituted,  with  a  General  Superintendent  (Mr.  Cole)  and 
an  Art  Adviser  (Mr.  Redgrave).  The  scope  of  this  Department  was  enlarged  in  1853 
by  the  Government  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  Mr.  Cardwell  being  then  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade. 

4.  In  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  that  year  Her  Majesty 
stated  that "  The  advancement  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  of  Practical  Science  will  be  readily 
recognized  by  you  as  worthy  the  attention  of  a  great  and  enlightened  nation.  I  have 
directed  that  a  comprehensive  scheme  shall  be  laid  before  you,  having  in  view  the 
promotion  of  these  objects,  towards  which  I  invite  your  aid  and  co-operation." 

DEPAKTMENT  OF   SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

A  Science  division  was  added,  and  the  "  Department  of  Science  and  Art"  was  created. 
The  title  of  the  Chief  Executive  Office  was  successively  changed  to  Joint  Secretary  (with 
Dr.  Playfair),  and  Inspector  and  Inspector  General. 

5.  The  Department  remained  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Trade  until  25th 
February,  1856,  when  by  an  Order  in  Council  Ihe  Education  Department  was  consti- 
tuted to  include :  "(o.)  The  Education  Establishment  of  the  Privy  Council  Office ; 
{6.)  the  establishment  for  the  encouragement  of  Science  and  Art,  now  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  called  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,"  and  these 
two  Departments  were  placed  under  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  who  was  to  be 
assisted  by  a  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  The  title  of 
the  Chief  Executive  Officer  was  altered  to  Secretary  and  General  Manager,  and  subse- 
quently to  secretary  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  and  Director  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum. 

6.  On  the  retirement  of  Sir  Henry  Cole,  K.  C.  B.,  in  May,  1873,  the  then  Assistant 
Secretary  and  Acconniiug  Officer  (Mr.  MacLeod)  was  made  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Educational  Department  and  Principal  Officer  at  South  Kensington;  Directors  of 
the  Science,  Art,  and  Museum  Divisions  being  at  the  same  time  appointed,  and  th* 
Secretary  of  the  Education  Department,  Sir  F.  Sanford,  K.  C.  B.,  was  made  Secretaiy 
and  given  executive  control  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

7.  On  Mr.  MacLeod's  retirement,  in  December,  lc-81,  the  then  Director  of  the  Sciene* 
Division  (Colonel  Donnelly)  was  appointed  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Edncatioa 
Department  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  at  South  Kensington,  retaining  the  Director- 
ship for  Science.  He  was  also  appointed  Accounting  Officer  of  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment. 

8.  The  Parliamentary  Vote  for  1856-'57  was  £64,675,  while  that  for  1882-'83  was 
£351,400.  The  various  stages  of  this  development  will  be  indicated  hereafter.  Froa 
1856  to  1870  the  grant  for  buildings  was  taken  with  the  general  vote  for  the  Sciene* 
and  Art  Department.    Since  1871  it  has  been  taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Office  of  Worh«.* 

A. — The  science  division  of  the  department. 


B. — The  art  division  of  the  department.        • 

1.  As  previously  stated,  ■'  Schools  of  Design"  were  established  in  1836.  On  their  re- 
organization in  1852  as  the  Departuient  of  Practical  Art,  the  minute  states  that  ft« 
three  principal  objects  of  the  new  Department  were — 

(a)  The  promotion  of  elementary  instruction  in  drawing  and  modelling, 
(ft)  Special  instruction  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  or  ornamental  art. 
(o)  The  practical  application  of  such  knowledge  to  the  improvement  of  mannfaet- 
ures. 

CLASSES  for   art  TEACHERS   AND   FOR  DESIGNERS. 

2.  Drawing  eixamples  were  prepared  and  offered  to  elementary  schools  at  half  cost, 
and  a  class  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  of  such  schools  was  opened  at  Marlborough 

*  It  was  intended  that  all  the  extracts  from  these  English  official  reports,  and  direc- 
tories, included  in  this  Appendix,  should  be  exact  reproductions  of  the  originals  in 
typography,  etc. ;  and  the  preceding  eight  paragraphs  of  the  "  History"  are  accord- 
ingly capitalized  as  they  appear  in  theEnglish  Blue  Book.  Inadvertantly,  the  remaining 
copy  was  not  followed  in  this  respect,  so  that,  while  repeating  the  exact  phraseologj 
of  the  text,  it  appears,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  customary  American  parsimonv  of 
capital  letters.  Incidentally  a  convenient  "  object  lesson  ■?'  is  thus  afforded,  illustrat- 
ing the  differences  between  English  and  American  official  typography Editor  Art 
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House.  Special  classes  were  also  established  for  technical  instruction  in  art,  i.  e.,  for 
training  designers  for  woven  fabrics  of  all  kinds,  paper  staining,  metal  work  re- 
pousse chasing,  casting,  forming,  &c.,  architecture  and  construction,  and  for  the 
teaching  of  porcelian  painting,  wood  engraving,  lithography,  casting,  and  moulding. 
These  classes  were  additions  to  the  courses  for  instruction  in  drawing,  painting, 
modelling,  and  designing  carried  on  at  the  Metropolitan  school,  Somerset  House, 
where  a  training  class  for  masters  of  schools  of  art  was  established,  and  a  system  oi 
instruction  laid  down  under  which  certificates  of  qualification  as  art  masters  were 
given  to  successful  students 

LOCAL  EFFORTS  PROMOTED. 

3.  The  country  was,  according  to  the  minute,  to  be  encouraged  to  establish  a  uew 
class  of  schools  of  art,  which  were  to  be  maintained  by  local  effort,  with  conditional 
aid  from  the  Department,  which  was  granted  wherever  a  local  committee  was  willing 
to  establish  day  and  evening  classes,  to  appoint  a  certificated  master,  and  to  assign 
to  him  part  of  the  fees  of  the  school,  and  to  engage  him  to  teach  drawing  in  at  least 
three  elementary  schools.  The  aid  from  the  Department  consisted  in  payments  of 
£10  on  each  certificate  held  by  the  master  and  in  grants  towards  the  cost  of  ex- 
amples, and  in  medals  and  prizes  awarded  on  a  selection  of  the  works  sent  to  London 
for  examination. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  TO  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

4.  In  August,  1853,  the  Central  Training  School  was  moved  from  Somei-set  House 
to  Marlborough  House,  where  temporary  school  rooms  were  erected.  In  1854  teachers 
and  pupil  teacht-rs  of  elementary  schools  were  encouraged  to  pass  oxaminatious  in 
drawiug-by  the  offer  of  payments  on  the  results  of  their  instruction  when  given  to 
pupil  teachers  in  elementary  Schools.  The  pupil  teacher  system  was  extended  to 
schools  of  art,  a  payment  of  £15  a  year  being  allowed  for  each  pupil  teacher.  In 
1855  the  Department  gave  prizes  to  children  in  elementary  schools  taught  drawing 
by  masters  of  schools  o^art.  In  1856  these  schools  were  collectively  examined  at 
schools  of  art  by  the  inspectors  of  the  Department,  and  in  1857  a  payment  of  3s.  for 
every  child  who  obtained  a  prize  was  authorized  to  be  made  to  the  art  master  who 
hadtanght  him.  In  1857,  also,  teachers  of  elementary  schools  were  authorized  to  re- 
ceive an  additional  augmentation,  not  exceeding  £5  to  their  salaries,  provided  they 
had  passed  examinations  in  drawing  and  taught  the  subject  satisfactorily  in  their 
schools.  In  1857  the  Department  and  Central  Art  Training  Schools  removed  from 
Marlborough  House  to  South  Kensington.  In  this  year,  also,  the  inspection  of  art 
schools  was  completely  organized,  so  that  once  in  the  year  each  school  was  visited  by 
an  inspector,  who  awarded  local  medals  and  selected  the  best  of  the  students'  works 
to  be  sent  up  to  London  to  the  national  competition  to  compete  for  100  national  me- 
dallions and  prizes. 

ART  EXAMINATIONS  IN   TRAINING  COLLEGES. 

I 

5.  In  1856  the  training  colleges  for  tea,chers,  under  the  Education  Department,  White- 
hall, were  examined  by  the  Department  in  drawing  for  the  first  time.  The  examin- 
ations were  at  first  conducted  by  Her  Majesty's  inspectors,  but  afterwards  by  oflScers 
of  the  Department.  In  the  same  year  the  system  of  "building  grants"  for  schools 
of  art  was  commenced.  In  1862  the  system  of  payments  on  certificates  to  the  teachers 
of  elementary  schools  was  abolished,  and  the  whole  of  the  payments  to  the  school 
made  dependent  on  results  tested  by  examination.  Minutes  were  passed  in  1863  ex- 
tending this  principle  to  the  existing  masterships  of  the  schools  of  design  and  other 
schools  of  art.  The  masters  of  schools  oif  design  who  had  held  direct  appointments 
from  the  board  of  trade  were  superannuated.  At  the  same  time  local  scholarships 
and  national  scholarships,  tenable  for  one  year,  were  established,  the  latter,  15  in 
Dumber,  to  enable  advanced  students,  intending  to  be  designers  or  manufacturers' 
draughtsmen,  to  prosecute  their  studies  in  the  Central  School  and  Museum. 

6.  This  change  led  to  the  appointment,  in  1864,  o^  a  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the  constitution,  working,  and  success  of  schools  of  art, 
and  its  recommendations  were  adopted  so  far  as  it  was  fonnd  practicable  or  advisa- 
ble to  do  so. 

7.  In  1865  provision  was  made  for  night  classes  for  instruction  in  drawing,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  schools  of  art.  In  1876  it  was  decided  to  remove  the  limitation  by 
which  aid  to  "  night  classes  "  was  restricted  to  classes  held  after  6  p.  m,,  and  to  ex- 
tend the  same  aid  to  art  classes  held  in  any  school  or  other  institution  complying 
with  the  rules  of  the  Department. 

8.  In  1857,  12,509  students  were  instructed  in  local  schools  of  art,  and  396  in  the 
Central  Training  School,  while  the  instruction  given  by  the  teachers  of  these  schools 
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■was  so  far  extended  to  elementary  and  otber  soUools  as  to  raise  the  numbers  taught 
through  the  agency  of  the  schools  to  4:!,21"i,  a  number  which  may  be  compared  with 
6,997  students  taught  by  the  schools  of  tesigu  before  the  establishment  of  the  De- 
partment. 

The  foUowiug  statistics  are  from  the  "  Calendar  and  General  Directory 
i'ov  the  year  1855."    [See  pages  21-24.] 

"Aid  toward  the  promotion  of  art  instruction  is  now  given — 

(a)  To  elementary  day  schools  where  drawing  is  taught  concurrently  with  reading 
and  writing. 

An  examination  of  the  children  and  pupil  teachers  of  a  school  is  held  once  in  the 
year,  about  the  time  that  it  is  examined  by  Her  Majesty's  inspector.  Payments  are 
made  of  Is.  Gd.  for  each  child  who  shows  that  he  can  draw  to  Scale,  and  of  Is.,  Is.  6d., 
or  iis,  6d.,  according  to  the  merit  of  the  papers  worked,  in  respect  of  the  other  first- 
^rado  subjects,  free  hand  drawing  from  copies,  from  models,  and  practical  geometry. 
A  payment  of  iis.  is  also  made  for  subjects  in  which  a  child  passes  the  examination, 
and  of  10s.  for  each'  subject  in  which  a  paid  monitor  or  pupil  teacher  passes  in  re- 
spect of  the  second-grade  subjects,  free  hand,  geometry,  perspective  and  model  draw- 
ing. First-grade  prizes  are  given  to  those  children  and  second-grade  prizes  to  those 
pupil  teachers  who  attain  a  certain  standard  of  eflioiency. 

(6)  To  training  colleges  for  the  teachers  of  elementary  schools. 

Examinations  are  held  in  November,  on  the  results  of  which  payments  of  10s.  are 
made  for  each  subject  of  the  second  grade  examination  in  which  a  student  passes,  and 
for  black-board  drawing.  Prizes  of  the  second  grade  and  certificates  to  teach  draw- 
ing in  elementary  schools  are  given  to  students  successful  in  these  iive  exercises. 

(c)  To  art  classes  for  persons  above  I'Z  years  of  age. 

Local  examinations  are  held  in  these  classes  in  May.  Payments  to  art  classes  of 
iOs.  are  granted  in  respect  of  each  success  obtained  in  the  second  grade  examinations 
in  free  hand,  geometry,  perspective,  and  model  drawing.  Payments  of  £2  lOs.  and 
£3  are  granted  in  respi  ct  of  each  subject  passed  in  the  third  grade  examinations  in 
drawing  from  casts  of  ornament,  models,  the  antique  figur^  the  life,  painting  from 
still  life,  in  monochrome,  advanced  modelling,  architecture,  the  history  of  art,  de- 
sign, &c,,  and  of  '^tis.  or  SiOs.  for  successes  in  elementary  modelling. 

Payments  up  to  a  maximum  of  40s.  per  student  are  also  made  in  proportion  to  the 
merit  and  quantity  of  each  student's  work  submitted  in  April  for  examination  at 
South  Kensington.  Prizes  of  the  second  and  third  grade  are  given  to  the  more  suc- 
cessful students. 

(d)  To  schools  of  art  which  provide  a  complete  course  of  instruction  in  art  in  the 
various  stages  laid  down  in  the  Art  Directory. 

Local  examinations  are  held  in  schools  of  art  in  May,  and  works  executed  iu  the 
schools  during  the  year  are  sent  to  the  science  and  art  department  for  examination  in 
April.  The  payments  granted  are  the  same  as  those  for  art  classes  above  enumerated. 
In  addition,  paymentsof  £3  are  made  for  free  studentships  awarded  to  qualified  stu- 
dents ;  of  £5  for  each  student  who  obtains  a  national  scholarship  at  the  National  Art 
Training  School,  and  of  £15  for  one,  or  £30  for  two  art  pupil  teachers. 

(e)  To  the  National  Art  Training  School  (South  Kensington),  which  Is  maintained 
for  training  art  teachers,  designers,  and  art  workmen,  who  are  aided  by  scholarships 
gained  in  scbools  of  art.  Allowancesof  from  10s.  to  35s.  are  made  to  students  to  ena- 
ble them  to  obtain  certificates  of  qualification  for  teaching  the  more  advanced  subjects 
of  art  instruction,  and  to  study  with  a  special  view  to  their  applications  to  industry 
the  objects  in  the  museum. 

To  students  of  schools  of  art  prizes  of  the  second  and  third  grade  are  awarded  ;  and 
in  the  national  competition,  twelve  gold,  thirty  silver,  and  sixty  bronze  medals  are 
competed  for  by  the  more  advanced  students. 

(/)  Aid  towards  the  cost  of  buildings  for  schools  of  art  on  the  same  scale  as  that  al- 
ready stated  for  science  schools. 

TJje  following  figures  show  the  extent  and  amount  of  the  aid  to  Art  instruction 
under  the  foregoing  heads: 

In  1883  there  were  177  schools  of  art  with  11  branch  classes,  and  a  total  of 
3.5,909  students,  the  fees  paid  by  the  latter  amounting  to  £38,594,  and  the  pavments 
on  results  to  £19,243;  499  art  classes,  with  26,424  students,  the  payments  ou'results 
amounting  to  £6,768. 

In  1883-'84,  4,553  elementary  day  schools,  at  which  774,000  children  and  pnpil 
teachers  were  taught  drawing,  of  whom  514,000  were  examined,  the  payments  on  re- 
sults amounting  to  £31,000;  48  training  colleges,  where  819  students  and  teachers  ob- 
tained drawing  certificates,  were  aided  by  grants  amounting  to  £1,246. 

The  sums  granted  towards  the  cost  of  buildings  for  schools  of  art  were  £1,264  Is. 
2d. ;  towards  providing  fittings,  £908  9e.  lOd. ;  and  towards  the  purchase  of  art  exam- 
ples, &c.,  £971  12«.  id. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  who  received  instruction  in  art  in  some  form  throuffb 
the  agency  of  the  T)epaxt£iQitlZ&±ty!i-i^JCrOSOft®  ^ 
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The  folio  w  ID  g  table  sho^  8  the  numbers  receiving  instruction  in  art  during  the  years 
1872  and  1882  compared : 


Schools  of  art < 

Ai-t  classes < 

Science  classes  sending  np  art  ( 
works } 

Elementary  day  schools < 

Training  colleges j 

Summary i 


Tear. 

No.  of 
schools. 

1872 

*122 

1882 

tl69 

1872 

538 

1882 

545 

1872 

69 

1882 

282 

1872 

1,773 

1883 

4,808 

1872 

40 

1882 

48 

1872 

2,539 

1882 

5,852 

I   Exami-  I 

Persons  nation  pa-  "Works 

taugM.  I     pers      ,  sent  up. 

I  worked.  ] 


22,  854 
33, 729 
17, 256 
21,  215 


15,  800 
29,521 
12,  762 
18,  220 


194,549  ; 

809,  352  [ 
3, 105  1 
3,454  I 

237,764  ! 

867,750  : 


148,314 
722,  500 
9,233 
10,  291 
186, 109 
780,  532 


73,  542 
211,  748 

49,025 

157,583 

2,868 

63, 401 


126, 335 
432, 732 


Pees. 


£24,  836 
39, 198 


24,  836 
39, 198 


Direct 
payment 

on 
results. 


£11,601 

16, 978 

4,292 

4,980 

142 

1,902 

9,964 

28,  393 

885 

1,188 

26,284 

53,  441 


^  And  2  brancbes. 


t  And  13  branches. 


The  8nm  of  £1,085,  being  a  portion  of  the  amount  received  as  admission  fees  to  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  on  students'  days  during  the  exhibition,  in  1863,  of  the 
wedding  presents  of  their  Eoyal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  was  in- 
vested in  consols,  and  from  the  proceeds  two  scholarships,  called  the  Princess  of 
Wales'  scholarships,  of  the  value  of  £25  and  £  11  respectively,  are  annually  awarded 
to  the  tw*  female  students  who  take  the  highest  prizes  in  the  national  competition. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  AKT  DIVISION. 

The  princip.al  officer  of  the  art  division  was  originally  called  the  "  art  superintend- 
ent "  (1853).  This  title  was  in  1857  changed  to  that  of  "  referee  for  art  and  inspec- 
tor general  for  art"  (1865).  In  1875, on  the  resignation  of  Mr,  Eedjrrave,  E.  A.,  that 
office  was  abolished,  and  that  of  "  director  for  art"  created,  together  with  that  of 
"  principal  of  the  national  art  training  school,"  the  two  posts  being  held  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Poynter,  E.  A.  The  title  of  the  second  officer  of  the  division,  Mr.  H.  A.  Bowler,  was 
at  the  same  time  cjianged'  from  that  of  "official  inspector  for  art"  to  that  of  "  as- 
sistant director  for  art,"  In  1882,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Poynter,  the  two  parts  of 
"director  for  art"  and  "  principal  of  the  national  art  training  school "  were  separated, 
Mr.  T.  Armstrong  being  appointed  director  for  art,  and  Mr.  Spartes  principal  of  the 
school.  The  office  of  visitor  of  the  art  training  school  was  at  the  same  time  created 
and  Mr.  Poynter  appointed  to  it. 

STAFF  OF   THE   SCIENCE  AND   ART  DIVISION. 

The  staif  of  the  science  division  consists  of  a  director  for  science  (the  office  at  pres- 
ent being  filled  by  the  secretary),  an  assistant  director,  an  official  examiner,  and  two 
assistant  examiners. 

The  staff  of  the  art  division  consists  of  a  director,  an  assistant  director,  an  official 
examiner,  an  assistant  examiner,  and  an  examination  clerk. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  four  inspectors  of  science  and  art  schools,  besides  oc- 
casional inspectors  and  acting  inspectors,  an  organizing  teacher,  and  professional  ex- 
aminers and  assistants  appointed  from  year  to  year. 

As  the  examinations  of  the  students,'  on  which  the  payments  on  results  are  made, 
are  carried  out  by  means  of  professional  examiners  and  assistants,  the  duties  of  the  in- 
spectors are  primarily  administrative,  that  is  to  say,  to  see  that  the  schools  are  prop- 
erly conducted  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Department.  The  inspectors  are,  how- 
ever, required  to  report  generally  on  the  efficiSncy  of  the  teaching,  to  hold  local  in- 
quiries, and  to  re-examine  where  there  is  any  suspicion  of  unfairness  in  the  conduct 
of  an  examination.  Occasional  inspectors  are  employed  from  time  to  time,  as  the  ne- 
cessity arises,  to  supplement  1  he  technical  knowledge  of  the  inspectors  in  such  branches 
of  science  or  of  art  as  may  be  requisite.  As  the  staff  of  four  inspectors  is  insufficient 
to  inspect  the  necessary  proportion  of  science  and  art  schools  during  the  year,  and  to 
supervise  the  conduct  of  the  May  examinations,  and  as  the  fact  that  the  classes  are 
■open  only  as  a  rnle  from  October  to  May,  renders  an  addition  to  (he  number  of  in- 
spectors inexpedient,  they  are  assisted  in  the  administrative  portion  of  their  work  by 
acting  inspectors.  These  are  generally  officers  of  Eoyal  Engineers  who,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  War  Office  and  Horse  Guards,  are  employed  as  acting  and  local  in- 
spectors to  assist  in  the  supervision  of  examinations  and  in  the  preliminary  inspec- 
tion of  schools.  They  are  generally  employed  to  visit  schools  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  their  respective  stations. 
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1.  This  school  is  a  development  of  the  former  School  of  Design  and  Central  School 
of  Alt  at  Somerset  Honse,  and  its  special  object  is  the  training  of  art  teachers  of  both 
'■exes,  of  designers,  and  of  art  -workmen,  to  whom  facilities  and  assistance  are  afforded 
ill  1 1)0  shape  of  scholarships,  maintenance  allowances,  and  complete  or  partial  re 
mission  of  fees.  A  school  for  the  instruction  in  art  of  general  students  is  attached  to, 
a  nd  serves  as  a  practising  school  for  tho  training  school.  In  1853  the  school  was  removed 
iVom  Somerset  House  to  Marlborongh  House,  and  opened  under  the  designation  of 
■'National  Training  School  of  Art."  In  1856-'57  the  school  was  transferred  to  South 
Kensington,  a  transfer  which  was  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
lo  407  in  1858  as  compared  with  292  in  the  previous  year  at  Marlborongh  Honse.  In 
Ibe  year  ending  July,  1857,  at  the  time  of  the  removal  to  South  Kensington,  196 
students  paid  £570  in  fees. 

■2.  In  1863  the  school  was  removed  from  the  temporary  wooden  buildings  in  which 
it  was  first  placed  to  permanent  premises  specially  built  for  its  receptiofl.  The  in- 
creased accommodation  thus  afforded  was  followed,  in  18t)4,  by  a  very  marked  in- 
iiease  in  the  number  of  fee-paying  students.  For  the  year  ending  July,  1864,  there 
were  825  such  students,  with  a  total  of  £1,824  fees.  In  186:1  a  system  of  scholarshii>s 
was  established,  open  to  candidates  from  local  schools.  The  training  class  for  th« 
sjme  year  numbered  54  students,  41  of  whom  were  in  receipt  fif  maintenance  allow- 
.i.nces,  and  13  were  free  students. 

3.  In  1-71,  with  a  view  to  enable  the  school  to  fulfil  more  efficiently  its  primary 
obiect  pf  training  masters  for  art  schools,  it  was  found  necessary  to  impose  an  ex- 
aminaljion  test  for  all  candidates  for  admission,  and  to  make  certain  alterations  in. 
the  regulations  of  the  schools  introducing  payments  on  results.  * 

4.  During  the  year  18e0-'81  128  students  (34  females  and  94  males)  attended  the 
school  without  paying  fees,  viz,  35  students  in  training,  12  national  scholais,  66 
students  formerly  in  training,  ex-national  students  and  others  having  passed  higher 
grade  examinations,  and  14  men  of  the  Royal  Engineers ;  47  students  were  also  ad- 
mitted at  half  fees ;  759  students  attended  the  school  (400  females  and  359  males),  ai  d 
the  total  amount  of  fees  received  was  £3,022  16s. 

During  the  year  1882-'83  1U2  free  students  (23  women  and  79  men)  attended  the 
school,  viz,  34  students  in  training,  17  national  scholars,  32  students  formerly  in  train- 
ing, ex-national  scholars  and  others  having  passed  higher  grade  examinations,  and 
19  men  of  tho  Koyal  Engineers ;  32  students  were  admitted  at  half  fees  and  710  (400 
females  and  310  males)  students  paid  full  fees,  the  total  amount  being  £2,98714  «.  9d. 
[See  Calender  and  General  Directory  for  1885,  page  33.] 

5.  The  couiseof  instruction  is  as  follows,  though  it  must  be  understood  that  it  is 
not  progressive  in  the  order  in  which  the  stages  are  named : 

Stage  1.  Linear  drawing  by  aid  of  instruments,  including  linear  geometry,  me- 
ehauical  and  machine  drawing,  perspective,  details  of  architecture,  and  sciograpby. 

Stage  2.  Free  hand  outliue  drawing  of  rigid  forms  from  flat  examples  or  copies. 

Stage  3.  Free  hand  outline  drawing  from  the  "  round." 

Stage  4.  Shading  from  flat  examples  or  copies. 

Stage  5.  Shading  from  the  "  round  "  or  solid  forms  and  drapery. 

Stage  6.  Drawing  the  humau  figure  and  animal  forms,  from  copies. 

Stage  7.  Drawing  flowers,  foliage,  and  objects  of  natural  history,  from  copies. 

Stage  8.  Drawing  the  human  figure  or  animal  forms,  from  the  "round"  or  natnrr. 

Stage  9.  Anatomical  studies,  drawn  or  modelled. 

Stage  10.  Drawing  flowers,  foliage,  landscape  details,  and  objects  of  natural  his- 
tory, trom  nature. 

Stage  11.  Painting  ornament,  from  flat  examples: 

Stage  12.  Painting  ornament,  from  the  oast,  &c. 

Stage  13.  Painting  (general)  from  flat  examples  or  copies,  flowers,  still  life,  and 
landscapes. 

Stage  14.  Painting  (general)  direct  from  nature,  flowers,  or  still  life,  landscapes, 
and  drapery. 
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Stage  15.  Piiintint;  from  nature  groups  of  still  life,  flowers,  &c.,  as  compositions  of 
color. 

Stage  lt>.  Painting  the  human  figure  or  animals  in  monochrome,  from  casts. 

Stage  17.  Painting  the  human  figure  or  animals  in  color. 

Stage  18,  Modelling  ornament. 

Stage  19.  Modelling  the  human  figure  or  animals  and  drapery. 

Stage  SO.  Modelling  fruits,  flowers,  foliage,  &c.,  irom  nature. 

Stage  21.  Time  sketches  in  clay  of  the  human  figure  or  animals,  from  nature. 

Stage  22.  Elementary  design,  including  studies  treating  natural  ohjects  ornament- 
ally, ornamental  arrangements  to  fill  given  spaces  in  monochrome,  or  modelled  orna 
mental  arrangements  to  fill  given  spaces  in  color,  and  studies  of  historic  styles  of 
ornament  drawn  or  modelled. 

Stage  23.  Applied  designs,  technical  or  miscellaneous  studies,  including  machine 
and  mechanical  drawing,  plan  drawing,  mapping,  and  surveys,  done  from  measure- 
ment of  actual  machines,  buildings,  &c.,  architectural  design,  ornamental  design  as 
applied  to  decorative  or  industrial  art  and  figure  composition,  and  ornamental  design, 
with  figures  as  applied  to  decorative  or  industrial  art,  both  flat  and  in  relief. 

Certificates  of  competenc.y  to  teach  the  subjects  inclnued  in  these  23  stages  of  in- 
struction are  given  to  candidates  who  pass  the  necessary  examinations,  and  are  called 
(n)  the  intermediate  or  art  class  teachers'  certificate  and  (6)  art  certificates  of  the 
third  grade. 

6.  The  staff  of  the  National  Art  Training  School  consists  of  a  principal,  a  registrar 
six  assistant  teachers,  an  instructor  in  decorative  art,  lecturers,  occcasional  profes- 
sional assistants,  and  a  visitor,  Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter,  E.  A. 

Some  of  the  masters  and  teachers  receive,  in  addition  to  their  fixed  pay,  payments 
Oil  the  results  of  their  instruction,  as  tested  by  the  examination  of  the  students,  and 
a  itroportion  varying  according  to  circumstances  of  students'  fees,  and  there  are  other 
teachers  who  are  paid  wholly  by  fees. 

The  foregoiug  account  of  the  school  and  of  the  courses  of  study  is 
taken  from  the  "  History  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department"  in  the 
thirtietli  annual  report.  The  following  further  particulars  are  from  » 
former  prospectus  of  the  school,  with  such  additions  from  the  register 
of  1885  as  show  thepresent  facilities  and  regulations : 

1.  The  courses  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  school  have  for  their  object  the  system- 
atic training  of  teachers,  male  and  female,  in  the  practice  of  art  and  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  its  scientific  principles,  with  a  view  to  qualifying  them  as  teachers  of  schools 
of  art  competent  to  develop  the  application  of  art  to  the  common  uses  of  life,  and  to 
the  requirements  of  trade  and  manufactures.  The  instruction  comprehends  the  fol- 
lowing subjects :  Free  hand,  architectural,  and  mechanical  drawing ;  practical  geome- 
try and  perspective ;  painting  in  oil,  tempera,  and  water  colors ;  moulding  and  cast- 
ing. The  classes  for  drawing,  painting  and  modelling,  include  architectural  and  other 
ornament,  flowers,  objects  of  still  life,  &o.,  the  figure  from  the  antique  and  from  life, 
and   ho  study  ot  anatomy  a.s  applicable  to  art. 

2.  These  courses  of  instruction  are  open  to  the  public  on  the  payment  of  fees,  the 
classes  for  male  and  female  students  meeting  separately. 

Fees  for  classes  studying  five  whole  days,  including  evenings :  £&  for  five  months,, 
and  an  entrance  fee  of  lOs.  Evening  classes :  Male  school,  jE2  per  sessioh ;  female 
school,  £1  jier  session,  three  evenings  a  week. 

Teachers  in  private  schools  or  families  maj'  attend  the  day  classes  for  not  more  than 
three  months  on  payment  of  £1  per  month,  without  payment  of  the  entrance  fee.  Ah 
evening  artisan  class  is  held  in  the  elementary  room  ;  fees  lOg.  jier  session,  or  3«.  per 
month.  Students  of  this  class  may  pass  into  the  general  class  rooms  at  the  same  fee 
when  they  have  passed  examinations  in  the  four  subjects  of  the  second  grade.* 

4.  No  students  can  be  admitted  to  these  classes  until  they  have  passed  an  examina- 
tion in  free  hand  drawing  of  the  second  grade.  Examinations  of  candidates  will  be 
held  weekly  at,  the  commencement  of  each  session,  and  at  frequent  intervals  through- 
out the  year.  These  examinations  are  held  at  the  school  on  Tuesdays,  at  11.45  a.  m., 
and  6.4.5  p.  ra.,  except  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  arid  July,  when  the  evening  examina- 
tion takes  place  at  5.45  p.  m.t  Candidates  should  bring  their  own  lead  pencils  and 
itidia  rubber.  Unsuccessful  candidates  cannot  be  re-examined  until  after  a  month's 
interval.  Candidates  who  have  already  passed  an  examination  in  free  hand  drawing 
are  admitted  on  application  to  the  registrar  without  further  examination. 

'  Students  may  attend  a  special  architectural  class  which  is  held  on  Tuesdays.  Fee, 
£1  Is.  per  term  of  five  months,  and  an  entrance  fee  of  10«. 

Students  may  attend  a  special  designing  class  which  is  held  on  Tuesdays  at  a  fee  of 
£  I  Is.  per  term  for  each  day,  and  an  entrance  fee  of  lOe. 

tThe  examination  fees  are  2«.  6d.  for  day  students,  and  6d.  for  evening  stndents  to 
be  paid  at  the  time  of  examination. 
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5.  The  annaal  sessions,  oacli  lasting  five  months,  commence  on  the  1st  of  March  and 
the  Ist  of  October,  and  end  on  the  last  day  of  July  and  the  last  day  of  February,  respec- 
tively. Students  who  have  passed  the  examination  in  accordance  with  paragraph  4 
may  join  the  school  at  anytime  on  payment  of  fees  for  not  less  thanfive  months;  but 
those  who  have  already  paid  fees  for  live  mouths  may  remain  until  the  end  of  the  scho- 
lastic year  on  payment  of  a  proportional  fee  for  each  mouth  unexpired  up  to  the  Slst 
July  in  each  year.  The  months  of  August  and  September  are  not  counted  as  part  of 
the  five  months  paid  for.  The  mouths  of  August  and  September,  one  week  at  Christ- 
mas and  one  week  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  are  vacations. 

The  school  will  he  open  every  day,  except  Saturday. 

Hours  of  study  :  Day,  9  to  3.30 ;  evening,  7  to  9. 

Evening  classes  for  females  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays. 

All  day  students  are  expected  to  attend  at  9  a.  m.,  and  to  remain  in  the  school  until 
the  bell  rings  at  half  past  3  p.  m.,  except  during  the  half  hour  for  lunch,  from  1  to 
1.30  p.  m.,  or  when  permission  has  Jteen  specially  obtained.  The  evening  classes  for  male 
students  are  open  daily,  from  T^to  9  p.  m.,  except  dvririg  the  months  of  May ,  June,  and  July, 
when  ihey  meet  from  &ioSp.  m.  The  evening  classes  for  female  students  meet  on  Tues- 
days, Thursdays,  and  Fridays,  from  6.30  to  8.30  p.m.,  except  from  1st  May  to  Slst  July, 
when  I  he  hours  are  the  same  as  in  the  male  school,  viz,  from  6  to  8  p.  m. 

().  Classes  for  schoolmasters,  schoolmistresses,  and  pupil  teachers  of  elementary 
schools  meet  on  two  evenings  in  each  week.     Fee,  58.  for  the  session. 
■  7.  Students  properly  qualified  have  full  access  to  the  collections  of  the  museum  and 
library,  either  for  consultation  or  copying  as  well  as  to  all  the  school  lectures  of  the 
department. 

8.  A  register  of  the  students'  attendance  is  kept,  and  may  be  consulted  by  parents 
and  guardians.. 

Masters  and  students  in  the  National  Training  School  and  other  schools  of  art  under 
the  department  who  are  desirous  of  studying  in  the  galleries  of  foreign  countries,  and 
who  have  obtained  one  or  more  certificates  of  the  third  grade,  may  receive,  on  applica- 
tion to  the  secretary,  a  form  of  recommendation  as  to  their  competence,  which  may 
be  presented  with  their  certificate  to  the  British  consul  or  to  the  directors  of  the  gal- 
leries in  question. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  on  personal  application  at  the  schools,  or  by 
letter  addressed  to  the  secretary,  science  and  art  department,  S.  W. 

LECTURES  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

A  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  anatomy  as  applicable  to  the  arts  is  given  in  each 
session.  The  spring  course  may  be  attended  by  ladies.  Fee  for  the  course,  6«. ;  for 
a  single  lecture.  Is. 

A  course  of  forty  lectures  on  the  ' '  historical  development  of  ornamental  art "  is 
given  each  year.  The  public  is  admitted  on  payment  of  15s.  for  the  complete  annaal 
course;  10s.  for  the  course  of  twenty  lectures  each  term,  or  Is.  each  lecture. 

Other  lectures  will  be  delivered  occasionally  and  duly  announced. 

The  schools  are  opeo  free  for  the  inspection  of  the  public  every  Saturday,  from  3 
till  dusk.     Entrance  through  the  museum. 
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(«,)   AKT   COLLECTIONS. 

1.  From  the  year  1837  up  to  1849  models  or  casts,  prints,  and  examples  had  been 
pnrchased  as  necessary  means  of  instruction  in  design  and  ornamental lart  in  connect 
tion  with  the  schools  of  design  already  adverted  to  (see  page  xxxvii)  ;  £1,299  were 
spent,  for  instance,  in  1844-'45  in  the  purchase  of  miscellaneons  examples  from  Paris. 
For  some  time  these  objects  had  been  stowed  away  in  Somerset  House  for  want  of 
space.  They  included  casts  of  ornamental  art  of  all  periods,  copies  of  Raphael's  Log- 
gie,  specimens  of  manufactures,  &c.  In  18.51  the  board  of  trade  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  select  objectsnotable"  entirely  forthe  excellence  of  their  art  or  workmanship  " 
lor  purchase  to  the  amount  of  £5,000  from  the  Exhibition  of  the  works  of  Industry  of 
all  Nations  in  18.51.  These,  together  with  the  casts,  models,  and  examples  from  the 
vaults  of  Somerset  House,  were  transferred  to  Marlborough  House,  ana  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  and  others  lent  valuable  specimens  which  were  placed  with  them.  The  col- 
lections thus  formed  were  opened  to  the  public  as  a  Museum  of  Ornamental  Art  on  the 
6th  September,  1852.  They  were  arranged  in  divisions  such  as  textile  fabrics, 
lacquer  ware,  ivory  carving,  jewellery,  enamels,  furniture,  wood  carvings,  paper  hang- 
ings, pottery,  stone  ware,  hard  porcelain,  soft  porcelain,  Sfevres,  Dutch  earthen  ware, 
majolica,    A  selection  of  casts  of  the  renaissance  period  was  also  shown. 

EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  A  MUSEUM. 

2.  No  special  provision  had  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament  for  increasing  the  col- 
lection during  the  year.  It  was  therefore  proposed  that  an  annual  vote  should  be 
submitted  to  Parliamentfor  the  gradual  formation  of  a  systematic  national  collection 
of  manufactures  of  all  periods,  the  first  of  its  kind  apparently  in  Europe.*  Such  a 
"collection  of  specimens  which  should  illustrate  both  the  progress  and  the  highest 
excellence  attained  in  manufacture,  both  as  to  material,  workmanship,  and  decoration, 
had  long  been  a  most  desirable  object,  and  considered  indispensable  to  instruction. 
Indeed,  a  museum  presents  probably  the  only  effectual  means  of  educating  the  adult, 
who  cannot  be  expected  to  go  to  school  like  the  youth,  and  the  necessity  for  teaching 
the  grown  man  is  quite  as  great  as  that  of  training  the  child.  By  proper  arrange- 
ments a  museum  may  be  ma(;le  in  theiighest  degree  instructional."  (See  First  Report 
of  the  Department  of  Practical  Art.) 

AN   ART  LIBKAKY  BEGUN. 

3.  Concurrently  a  library  of  works  upon  art  was  commenced  from  the  collection  of 
books  of  reference  on  art,  piirchased  in  earlier  years  for  the  use  of  the  School  of  De- 
sign.    This  became  the  National  Art  Library. 

AID   TO  LOCAL  SCHOOLS   OF  ART. 

4.  In  November,  1852,  in  view  of  a  proposal  to  purchase  additional  objects  for  the 
museum,  a  minute  was  passed  approving  of  a  proposal  of  Mr.  Cole's,  which  concluded 
as  follows : 

"As  the  collection  of  articles  for  the  museum  proceeds,  objects  of  the  same  kind  but 
of  various  degrees  of  importance  and  value  will  be  amassed,  and  in  order  to  render  the 

*A  petition  in  June,  1852,  addressed  to  the  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Presi- 
dent of  the  French  Republic,  prayed  for  the  establishment  in  France  of  a  museum  of 
the  fine  arts  as  applied  to  industry,  and  in  support  of  the  prayer  related  how  "  quite 
recently  a  museum  of  ornamental  art  had  beeu  solemnly  inaugurated  in  London  bj 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria."    (See  p.  63,  First  Report  Practical  Art.) 
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objects  wbich  could  be  dispeuaed  with  most  available  for  the  purposes  of  pnbllc  in- 
struction, I  propose  that  local  schools  of  art  may  have  the  privilege  of  purcbasine 
them  at  half  the  prime  cost.  Hi  therto  specimens  of  manufacture  have  been  presented 
to  the  schools;  but,  in  future,  I  recommend  that  the  gifts  be  few  and  exceptional." 

Thus  the  principles  of  both  forming  a  normal  central  collection  and  encouraging  the 
catablishmeut  of  local  museums  were  affirmed. 

5.  It  was  from  the  first  considered  desirable  to  make  the  collections  of  art  useful  to 
tbt)  provinces  as  well  as  to  the  metropolis.  With  this  view  small  selections  of  objects 
from  the  museum,  and  photographs  and  drawings  of  rare  objects,  either  temporarily 
Jeposlted  or  by  their  nature  not  easily  removable,  were  lent  for  study  and  exhibition 
to  provincial  schools  of  art.  (Second  Report  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art, 
p.  36.)  This  was  th^  commencement  of  the  system  of  circulation  of  art  objects 
throughout  the  couutry. 

EARLY  ADDITIONS  TO  AKT  COLLECTIONS. 

1).  Towards  the  end  of  18!J2  the  Baudinel  collection,  illustrative  of  pottery  and  porce- 
lain, was  acquired.  A  special  loan  exhibition  of  furniture  was  held  by  the  department 
ia  IHo'J,  at  Gore  House,  Kensington,  when  a  collection  of  studies  of  the  life,  by  W.  Mul- 
ready,  E.  A.,  was  also  exhibited  for  the  instruction  of  students  in  the  anatomical  and 
tiguro  class.  Purchases  to  the  extent  of  £8,583  were  made  in  lf54  from  the  collection 
lit  Mr.  Bernal,  principally  of  specimens  of  pottery  and  porcelain,  majolica  ware,  glass 
aud  metal  work.  In  the  same  year  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
Xnirchased  the  Gherardini  collection  of  models  for  sculpture,  which  was  placed  in  the 
art  museum.  This  collection,  inasmuch  as  it  referred  to  a  branch  of  art  not  necessa- 
rily connected  with  manufactures,  helped  in  extending  the  limits  of  the  collections 
geuurally,  which  henceforth  became  "art  collections."  In  1855  purchases  of  objects 
were  made  from  th«  Paris  Universal  Exhibition,  and  negotiations  were  at  this  time 
commenced  for  acquiring  a  large  collection  of  mediaeval  ornamental  art  from  Mons, 
iiiiulages,  of  Tonlose. 

COLLECTIONS  CLASSIFIED  AND  CATALOGUED. 

7.  Catalogues  of  the  collections  were  printed  with  the  earlier  annual  reports  of  the 
department  and  issued  separately  for  pu  blic  use;  but  as  the  collections  increased  it 
was  determined  to  affix  a  descriptive  label  to  each  object.  Accordingly  in  1856  an 
inventory  of  the  objects  of  ait  in  the  museum,  excluding  British  pictures  and  sculpt- 
ure, was  prepared,  and  a  classitication  adopted  to  give  a  practical  and  instructive 
character  to  the  sections  of  the  museum.  Every  object  was  labelled,  the  inventory 
entries  serving  the  purpose  also  of  labels.  The  classes  of  objects  were  defined  as  fol- 
lows: Sculpture,  glyptic  aud  numismatic  art,  mosaics,  painting,  japanned  or  lacq- 
uered ware,  glass  painting,  enamels,  pottery,  glass  manufactures,  works  in  metal, 
watches  aud  clocks,  jewellery  aud  decorative  objects  in  precious  materials,  arms,  armor, 
and  accoutremeuts,  furniture  and  general  upholstery,  leather  work,  basket  woi-k, 
textile  fabrics,  bookbinding,  and  book  decoration  generally,  ornamental  designs, 
drawing,  and  engravings.  Descriptive  catalogues,  with  accounts  of  various  classes 
of  works  of  ornamental  art,  have  been  prepared  from  time  to  time  by  recognized  au- 
thorities, aud  are  intended  to  serve  as  standard  works  upon  such  subjects. 

TRANSFER  TO   SOUTH   KENSINGTON. 

8.  In  1856  Parliament  voted  £10,000  for  the  transfer  of  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art  from  Marlborough  House  to  South  Kensington.  As  respects  the  selection  of 
the  site  at  South  Kensington  the  foUowiug  particulars  may  be  given  :  Upon  the  close 
of  ffhe  exhibition  of  1851  a  profit  of  over  £1.50,000  accrued  to  Her  Majesiy's  commis- 
sioners for  that  exhibition.  His  Royal  Highness  the  late  Prince  Consort,  president 
of  the  commission,  proposed  that  this  sum  should  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
land  to  be  devoted  to  institutions  for  promoting  science  and  art.  An  estate  was  avail- 
able for  purchase  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hyde  Park.  It  extended  from  Kensington 
Gore  to  Brompton.  Parliament  co-operated  with  Her  Majesty's  commissioners  in  its 
purchase,  and  voted  altogether  about  £161,000.  By  gifts  and  purchases  from  the 
exhibition  of  1851,  by  gifts  fiom  the  Society  of  Arts,  &o..  Her  Majesty's  com- 
missioners had  become  possessed  of  divers  collections  for  public  instruoliou  in 
science  and  art.  They  applied  in  1855  to  the  Government  for  assistance  in  construct- 
ing a  building  to  contain  these  collections,  and  Parliament  voted  £15,000.  An  iron 
building  was  accordingly  erected  under  the  supervision  of  the  late  Sir  William  Cu- 
bitt,  upon  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  estate  which  Her  Majesty's  commissioners 
?.^^nnnS  *°,*'i*'  V?^  of  the  department.  Her  Majesty's  commissioners  contributed 
i,^,000  tor  the  building  of  refreshment  rooms  adjoining  the  iron  building.    They  also 
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expended  £3,L'00  upon  internal  fittings.  In  185'^  Her  Majesty's  commissioners  repaid 
£121,000  of  the  money  previously  voted  bv  Parliament,  and  the  Government  became 
possessed  ^under  the  act  Vict.,  21,22,  c.  36)  of  12  acres,  valued  at  £60,000,  of  the 
southrasiern  portion  of  the  estate.  The  buildings  thus  erected,  together  with  others 
already  upon  this  portion  of  the  e.st  ii  te,  were  used  by  ihe  Science  and  Art  Department 
lor  the  museums  of  education,  patented  invi^utions,  auimal  products,  and  ornamental 
art,  the  National  Art  Training  Scliool,  and  offices.  On  the  sit^e  thus  acquired  the  build- 
ings have  been  erected  for  the  remainder  of  the  art  coUectious.* 

GALLKKY   Or   BKITISH  ART  BEGUN. 

9.  The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  Trade,  by  miuut*  dated  6th  February, 
1857,  accepted  the  trustoeahip  cieated  l>y  the  deed  of  gift,  by  which  Mr.  Slieepshaniss 
transferred  his  valuable  collection  of  pictures  and  drawiugs  in  order  to  found  a  gal- 
lery of  British  art  in  connection  with  the  schools  of  art,  and  the  Treainry  sanctioned 
the  necessary  expenditure  for  the  erection  of  a  gallKry  to  contain  this  collection. 
Al)Out  the  same  timv,  in  compliance  with  a  suggestion  of  the  Sculptor's  Institute, 
space  was  allotted  in  the  museum  for  thu  exhibition  of  a  collection  of  British  sculpt- 
ure. Thus  a  new  division  of  the  art  collections  was  commenced,  viz,  British  paint- 
ings in  oil  and  water  colors,  drawings,  &c.,  and  British  sculpture. 

MUSEUM   OF  AKCHITECTUKE  BEGUN. 

10.  An  architectural  uuneum  had  been  founded  in  Cannon  Eow,  Westminster,  in 
1851,  by  a  private  society,  as  the  nucleus  of  a  "  National  Museum  of  Architecture." 
About  7,000  specimens,  principally  illustiative  of  Gothic  art,  had  been  collepted. 
These  were  now  handed  over  to  South  Kensington,  and  were  .nrranged  with  the  clas- 
sic and  renaissance  casts  which  belonged  to  the  department.  The  chief  commissioner 
of  works  lent  several  architectural  models  to  the  mnseum,  .nnd  other  persons  made' 
contributions.  The  fifth  report  of  the  tlepartmeut  states  that  "  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  if  sufficient  space  be  provided  by  the  stale  for  an  architectural  collection 
which  shall  properly  display  the  architecture  of  all  periods,  the  public  will  consid- 
erably aid  in  filling  it." 

REPORT  OF   SELECT  COMMITTEE,  18(i0. 

11.  In  1860  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  inquire 
and  report  concerning  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  In  the  report  of  that  com- 
mittee reference,  was  made  to  the  fine  arts  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1841,  who  had  reported  that  "  independently  of  the  beneficial  and  elevating  influence 
of  the  fine  arts  upon  the  people,  every  pecuniary  outlay  either  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  or  extending  collections  of  art  in  this  country  has  been  directly  instrumental 
in  creating  new  objects  of  industry  and  of  enjoyment,  and  therefore  in  adding,  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  wealth  of  the  country."  Evidence  illustrated  by  actual  specimens 
brought  before  the  select  committee  of  1860  proved  the  soundness  of  the  views  enun- 
ciated in  1841,  "  and  showed  how  by  a  judicious  cultivation  of  the  taste  of  purchasers 
and  manufacturers,  and  by  their  action  on  each  other,  new  branches  of  ornamental 
manufacture  had  been  created  within  the  last  few  years."  The  committee  arrived  at 
the  opinion  that  "the  South  Kensington  Museum  in  respect  of  its  action,  as  well 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  as  well  as  the  metropolis,  is  exercising  a  beneficial 
iuflnence,  and  that  it  is  fully  deserving  of  continued  parliamentary  support." 

GIFTS   TO  THE  MUSEUM. 

12.  Donations  to  the  Art  Museum  increased  the  number  of  sections  of  the  art  col- 
lections. The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  had  presented  a  cast — Michael  Angelo's  David 
at  Florence — and  this,  with  original  specimens  of  decorative  art  and  other  sculpt- 
ure in  marble  and  stone,  models  in  terra  cotta,  the  Gheiardini  collection  already 
mentioned,  laid  the  foundations  for  a  collection  of  examples  of  decorative  carving, 
modelling,  and  sculpture.  By  1863  the  art  collections  generally  had  so  increased  that 
the  lords  of  the  committee  of  council  on  education  specially  reviewed  them,  and 
directed  that  as  some  sections,  mediseval  ai't  of  Italy,  for  instance,  were  well  repre- 
sented, "  future  purchases  be  confined  to  objects  wherein  fine  art  is  applied  to  some 
purpose  of  utility,  and  that  works  of  fine  art  not  so  applied  should  only  be  admitted 
as  exceptions,  and  so  far  as  they  may  tend  directly  to  improve  art  applied  to  ob- 
jects of  utility.  The  decorative  art  of  all  countries  should  be  completely  repre- 
sented. Second  rate  works  should  only  be  acquired  as  substitutes  until  better  works 
can  be  obtained.  Where  the  taste  of  the  age  or  country  has  been  low  few  specimens 
ouly  will  be  necessary.     Original  works  are  to  be  obtained  as  far  as  possible,  but 

*  "The  total  expenditure  on  new  Museum  buildings,  including  the  Normal  School  of 
Science  and  tioyal  Sciool  of  Mines,  and  the  National  Art  Training  School,  up  to  31st 
March,  1883,  has  been  £383,719  148.  Id."  Calendar  and  General  Directory,  1885,  see 
p.  37.— Editor  Art  Report. 
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■where  this  would  seem  to  be  impracticable  the  system  hitherto  pursued  of '^E™*®"," 
iDg  the  finest  known  examples  by  electrotypes,  casts,  and  drawings,  wiU  be  followea, 
it  being  always  kept  in  mind  that  the  aim  of  the  museum  is  to  make  the  historical 
and  geographical  series  of  all  decorative  art  complete,  and  fully  to  illustrate  human 
taste  and  ingenuity." 

SYSTEM   OP  HF.PRODUCTIONS    AND   OF  EXCHANGES  ESTABLISHED. 

13.  From  1853  the  expediency  of  obtaining  reproductions  such  as  casts,  photographs, 
and  electrotypes  of  valuable  works  of  art  Bad  been  recognized,  and  iu  1864  a  minute 
was  passed  with  the  view  of  establishing  relations  between  the  department  and  con- 
tinental museums.  A  list  of  foreign  museums  was  prepared  and  an  international 
art  inventory  was  compiled  and  published,  but  this  was  discontinued  in  lo79.  It  was 
known  that  in  continental  museums  and  other  institutions,  churches,  and  palaces, 
original  dbjeots  were  preserved  which  it  could  not  be  expected  would  ever  become 
purchasable  by  this  country.  Admirable  substitutes  of  them  might  be  easily  obtained 
by  various  modes  of  reproduction  with  perfect  safety  to  the  originals.  In  1867  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  entered  into  a  convention  with  several  of  the 
princes  of  the  reigning  families  of  Europe  for  promoting  universal  reproductions  of 
works  of  art  for  the  benefit  of  museums  of  all  countries.  In  course  of  time  a  number 
of  important  reproductions  of  monuments  of  various  styles  of  art  was  procured,  and 
a  special  court  erected  for  the  display  of  those  larger  specimens  such  as  the  Trojan 
Column,  the  Santiago  Gateway,  the  Fireplace  from  Bruges,  Adam  CrafEt's  scnlptnre 
from  Nuremberg,  the  Sanchi  Gateway,  the  Emperor  Akbar's  Council  Seat,  &c.,  which 
could  not  conveniently  take  their  proper  places  in  the  historic  series  to  which  they 
belong.  In  1881  it  was  decided  to  form  a  collection  of  casts  of  classic  sculpture  illus- 
trating the  early  history  of  Greek  art.  This  new  division  of  the  museum  is  In  course 
of  arrangement  and  organization. 

SPECIAL  LOAN  EXHIBITIONS. 

14.  In  addition  to  the  acceptance,  on  loan,  of  works  of  art  for  temporary  exhibition, 
special  loan  exhibitions  of  objects  to  illustrate  a  particular  category  of  art  in  respect 
of  objects  of  utility,  or  of  methods  of  dealing  with  materials,  have  been  held  during 
many  succeeding  years  since  lfc53.  lu  1862  a  special  loan  exhibition  of  all  classes  of 
ancient  works  of  ornamental  art  was  held.  In  1865  there  was  a  special  loan  exhibi- 
tion of  miniatures;  iu  1870  one  of  fans;  in  1872  one  of  ancient  musical  instruments; 
in  1873  one  of  decorative  art  needlework;  in  18T4  one  of  enamels  on  metals.  But  be- 
yond the  scope  of  such  exhibitions,  a  series  of  three  national  portrait  exhibitions  sug- 
gested by  the  late  Earl  of  Derby,  was  carried  out  by  the  department  during  the  years 
1866,  1867,  and  1868  in  the  southern  galleries  overlooking  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens.  Two  other  special  exhibitions  have  taken  place — one  to  illustrate  Spanish 
art;  the  other,  in  1882,  Scandinavian  art. 

NOTABLE   GIFTS   AND  BEQUESTS  TO  THE    MUSEUM. 

15.  Many  valuable  bequests  have  been  made  to  the  Department  for  the  art  collec- 
tions, and  the  India  Museum  was  transferred  to  the  charge  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  iu  1879. 

Besides  the  gift  of  pictures  by  Mr.  J.  Sheepshanks  in  1857,  already  referred  to,  the 
following  more  notable  gifts  and  bequests  may  be  mentioned: 

In  1860  and  in  1873,  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ellison,  100  water  color  drawings,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  national  collection  of  water  color  drawings. 

In  1H64,  by  Rev.  R.  Brooke,  396  objects,  consisting  of  textiles,  watches,  rings,  &c., 
and  718  volumes  of  books. 

In  1867,  by  Mrs.  Wollaston,  270  drawings  of  mosaics. 

In  1867  aiid  1868,  by  Sir  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke,  Bart.,  M.  P.,  297  volumes,  862 
pamphlets,  and  1!;5  prints  illustrating  the  Great  Exhibition,  1851. 

In  1868,  by  Mrs.  Louisa  Pliimley,  43  enamel  paintings  by  Essex,  Bone,  &c. 

In  1868,  by  Proicssor  Ella,  329  volumes  of  music,  printed  and  in  manuscript,  6  busts 
1  oil  painting  (a  portrait  of  Rossini)  from  the  library  of  the  Musical  Union  Institute' 

In  1868,  by  Rev.  Chauucy  Hare  Tonushend,  211  objects,  chiefly  jewels,  189  oil  paint- 
ings, 174  water  color  paintings,  4,218  Swiss  coins,  831  volumes,  390  drawings  1  815 
prints.  ■  . 

In  1879,  by  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce,  80  pictures,  63  miniatures,  802  drawings  1  "ill 
prints,  74  rings,  27  art  objects,  13,596  books.  *  •     '""^^ 

In  187U,  by  William  Gibbs,  esq.,  Roman  and  Anglo-Saxon  ornaments  and  other  an 
tiquities,  chiefly  found  in  Kent. 

In  1870,  by  ,Jobn  Meeson  Parsons,  esq.,  a  collection  of  92  oil  and  47  water  color 
paintings. 
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In  1871,  by  W.  Smith,  esq.,  86  early  English  water  color  drawings. 

In  1874,  by  Alexander  BaTker,  esq.,  Venetian  furniture  of  a  boudoir. 

In  1876,  by  John  Forster,  esq,,  48  oil  paintings,  74  frames  of  water-color  paintings 
and  drawings,  collections  of  drawings,  sketches,  and  engravings,  collection  of  manu- 
scripts and  autographs,  library  of  printed  and  illustrated  books. 

In  1876,  by  Sir  Matthew  Digby  and  Lady  Wyatt,  148  fans. 

In  1876,  by  William  Smith,  esq.,  136  water  color  drawings  and  about  700  volumes 
of  books  and  manuscripts.    See  also  his  gift  in  1871. 

In  1877,  by  the  Shah  of  Persia,  a  collection  of  Persian  carpets  and  textiles. 

In  1878,  by  the  French  minister  of  ccmmeice,  specimens  of  Gobelins  and  Beauvais 
tapestries. 

In  1882,  by  Mr.  John  Jones,  a  magnificent  collection  of  works  of  art,  chiefly  French 
furniture,  porcelain,  and  enamels  of  the  eighteenth  century.* 

It  is  estimated  that  the  various  gifts  and  bequests  to  the  museum  would,  if  sold  at 
the  time  they  were  received,  have  realized  about  £1,000,000. 

COST  OF   ART  COLLECTIONS. 

From  1856  to  1883-'83,  inclusive,  the  amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  objects 
of  art  (originals  and  reproductions),  available  both  for  the  Central  Museum  and  for 
circulation  to  the  provinces,  has  been  £302,148.  That  for  purchases  tor  the  National. 
Art  Library  has  been  £52,665.  The  value  of  the  bequests  thus  far  exceeds  the  sum 
expended  out  of  the  annual  votes  of  the  departinent. 

In  1867  the  lords  of  the  committee  of  council  on  education  appointed  a  staff  of  art 
referees,  selected  from  the  most  competent  authorities,  to  advise  them  with  reference 
to  purchases  for  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  These  gentlemen  receive  a  consult- 
ing fee  when  they  are  asked  to  advise.  Their  lordships  also  decided  to  appoint  ref- 
erees in  science,  as  well  as  in  art.  In  1884  the  list  of  referees  for  science  was  revised, 
and  arrangements  made  for  their  acting  collectively  in  committees.  It  was  decided 
that  a  similar  course  should  be  adopted  with  regard  to  the  art  referees,  and  that  the 
system  of  making  purchases  should  be  so  organized  as  to  meet  the  requirements,  not 
only  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  but  also  of  the  museums  of  Dublin  and  Edin- 
burgh and  of  local  museums  to  which  aid  is  granted  by  the  state. 

The  duties  of  the  referees,  who  are  to  be  invited  to  act  from  year  to  year,  were  broadly 
defined  to  be  to  advise  their  lordships  -whether  objects  offered  to  the  museum  are 
genuine  ;  whether  they  are  good  of  their  kind,  or  whether  better  are  likely  to  be  in  the 
market ;  whether  the  price  is  reasonable,  and  also  to  make  suggestions  as  to  objects 
at  home  and  abroad  which  might  be  acquired  by  negotiation. 

The  present  committee  of  art  referees  consists  of  Sir  F.  Leighton,  P.  E.  A. ;  Mr. 
Bodley,  A.  E.  A. ;  Mr.  Boehm,  E.  A. ;  SirF.  Burton  ;  Mr.  Butler;  Mr.  Heseltine;  Mr. 
Maskell ;  Mr.  W.  Morris ;  Mr.  A.  Morrison ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Pollen ;  Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter,  E. 
A. ;  Mr.  L.  Alma  Tadema,  E.  A. 

The  permanent  officers  of  the  Department  are  to  select  from  among  the  objects  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  those  which  they  recommend  for  purchase  as  coming 
within  the  means  available,  as  suitable  for  the  special  aim  of  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment, and  as  desirable  to  complete  the  several  sections. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  ART  COLLECTIONS. 

16.  The  art  collections  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum  thus  formed  are  comprised 
under  the  following  heads  :  (o)  Objects  of  ornamental  art  generally  (originals  and  re- 
productions); (6)  British  paintings  in  oil  and  water  colors,  &o. ;  (c)  British  sculpt- 
ure ;  (d)  Galleiy  of  casts  of  classic  sculptnx'e ;  (e)  National  Art  Library  of  works  on 
fine  arts,  drawings,  engravings,  photographs,  &c.,  and  are  available,  not  only  for  the 
Central  Museum  and  Library  of  reference,  but  also  for  circulation  throughout  the 
country.  The  system  of  circulating  objects  of  art  (originals  and  reproductions)  was 
revised  by  minute  of  29th  March,  1860,  and  a  report  upon  this  function  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  was  published  in  a  parliamentary  paper  in  1881. 

17.  In  1865  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  graciously  lent  the  Eaphael  cartoons  for  exhi- 
bition at  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

18.  In  1857  arrangements  were  made  for  lighting  the  Museum  and  throwing  it  open 
to  the  public  on  three  evenings  a  week,  and  since  that  time,  up  to  the  end  of  1882, 
21,582,102  persons  have  visited  the  Museum.  From  1856  to  1883  the  amount  voted 
for  the  purchase  of  objects  of  art  (originals  and  reproductions)  available,  both  for  the 
■Central  Museum  and  for  circulation  to  the  provinces,  has  been  £328,099 ;  that  for 
purchases  for  the  National  Art  Library  has  been  £49,150.  The  value  of  the  bequests 
far  exceeds  the  sum  total  expended. 

•  The  remainder  of  J  15  is  from  1885  Calendar. 

S.  Ex.  209 47 
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19.  Tlie  Department  of  Science  and  Art  was  constituted  by  royal  charter,  dated  30th 
April,  1864,  a  body  corporate,  since  which  time  it  has  accepted  numerous  and  valuable 
bequests  of  works  of  art. 

BRANCH  MUSEUM  AT  BETHNAL  CllEEN. 

20.  The  establishment  of  the  Branch  Museum  of  Science  and  Art  at  Betbnal  Green 
arose  out  of  two  circumstances.  The  first  was  an  intimation  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  east  end  of  London  of  their  willingness  to  provide  a  site  for  such  a 
museum  if  the  GoTemment  would  organize  it.  The  second  was  the  necessity  for  re- 
moving the  larger  part  of  the  iron  buildings  at  South  Kensington  to  make  room  for  per- 
manent structures.  The  materials  of  the  iron  museum  were  thus  available  for  re- 
erection  elsewhere.  The  treasury  approved  of  the  general  proposal  to  use  these  ma- 
terials in  the  formation  of  district  museums.  The  branch  museum  at  Bethnal  Green 
was  to  be  a  national  institutiou  for  the  reception  of  objects  of  science  and  art,  being 
national  property,  which  are  insufficiently  provided  for  elsewhere.  There  were  "one 
or  more  classes  of  objects  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  which  would  appropriately 
constitute  the  foundation  of  such  a  museum,  such  as  the  collection  of  animal  prod- 
ucts useful  in  manufactures."  (See  minute  of  10th  March,  1866.)  The  site  was 
transferred  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  east  end  of  London  to  the  Government  in  Feb- 
juary,  1869,  and  the  buildings,  which  had  been  erected  by  a  parliamentary  grant,  were 
completed  early  in  1872.  The  animal  products  and  food  collection  were  removed  from; 
South  Kensington,  and  the  artistic  division  of  the  new  branch  museum  was  for  the 
time  composed  of  pictures  and  works  of  art  lent  by  Sir  Richard  Wallace.  The 
Branch  Museum  of  Science  and  Art  thus  formed  was  opened  by  their  Boyal  High- 
nesses the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  on  the  25th  June,  1872.  The  science  section 
of  the  museum  has  maintained  its  permanent  character,  but  the  artistic  collections 
have  been  changed  several  times,  various  and  important  contributions  on  loan  having 
been  made  by  private  persons.  For  some  time  the  iron  work  from  the  Kensington 
art  collections  was  exhibited  at  the  branch  museum.  Within  the  last  three  years  aU 
the  specimens  which  illustrate  modern  phases  of  ornamental  art  have  been  eliminated 
from  the  art  collections  at  South  Kensington  and  placed  in  the  branch  museum.  Up 
to  the  end  of  1882,  t),428,479  persons  had  visited  the  branch  museum. 

21.  The  staff  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  including  the  Bethnal  Green  Branch 
Museum,  the  India  Museum,  and  the  Art  and  Educational  Libraries,  consists  of  a  di- 
rector, 2  museum  superintendents,  3  museum  keepers,  10  assistant  museum  keepers,  8 
junior  assistants,  and  9  technical  and  special  assistants. 

22.  Returns  are  appended  of  (1)  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  museum  at  South 
Kensington,  and  (2)  votes  for  purchases  of  art  and  other  objects,  &c. 

Return  of  yearly  numier  of  visitors  from  1857  to  end  o/1882. 


Years. 


1859. 


1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 


1870. 


1873  . 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878  . 
1879. 
1880. 

1881  . 

1882  . 


Namber  of  visitors. 


Moruing.  Evening.      TotaL 


120, 371 
237,  272 
263,  088 
347,  596 
S'lD,  156 
849, 192 
463,  504 
413,  980 
444, 803 
616,674 
438,  808 
699, 143 
768,  765 
742,  880 
690, 128 
840,  754 
611,  732 
642,  880 
602, 473 
816, 504 
684,641 
662, 186 
665,  722 
748,  502 
769, 117 
700,  305 
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147, 920 
219, 016 
212,  277 
263, 100 
225,394 
362, 177 
263,  411 
239,  089 
248,151 
240, 401 
207, 708 
281,933 
274, 889 
271,  969 
249.  201 
315,314 
247. 306 
271,  247 
227, 739 
356,  S47 
229, 160 
222, 163 
213,673 
233,  461 
347, 907 
201, 421 


268,291 
466, 288 
475, 365 
610,  696 
604,  560 

1,  241,  369 
726,  915 
653,  069 
692, 954 
766, 075 
646,  616 
881,  076 

1, 043,  654 

1,  014, 849 
939,  32» 

1, 156, 068 
859,  037 
9.4,127 
830,  212 

1, 173, 251 
913, 701 
884,  602 
879,  395 
981,  963 

1,  017,  024 
961,  726 
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Vote  for  purchases  of  art  and  other  oijeots  for  the  South  Kensington  Museum  and  of  hooks 
for  the  Nalionnl  Art  lAbrary. 

MAELBOKOTJGH  HOUSE  COLLECTIONS. 


Year 
eDding 
Maicli 

31— 

For  what  object. 

Amount. 

1856 

£19, 066 

1857 

7,226 

SOUTH  EJINStNGTON  MUSEUM. 


Tear  ending  March  31— 

Art 
examples. 

Beprbdnc- 
tions,  casts, 
electro- 
types, &G. 

Books 
for  Na- 
tional Art 
Library. 

1868 

£9,000 
11, 800 
12,170 
•14, 600 
14, 600 
16,  000 
16,  000 
16,000 
10,  000 
10,  000 
10,  000 
10,000 
8,647 
8,600 
8,500 
8,600 
8,600 
8,600 
10,000 
6,000 
8,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
8,000 
10,  000 

£1, 000 
1,000 
1,000 

1869                            



1860 

1861                           ^ 

900 

1862 

900 

1863                     

1,000 
1,000 

1864 

1865           . 

1,500 

1866 

£2,000 
2,000 
2,  000 
4,000 
2,000 
3,000 
3,000 
2,100 
2,600 
2,600 
2,500 
1,000 
1,600 
1,600 
1,500 
1,500 
2,000 
3,500 

1,600 

1867                                         

1,600 
2,500 

1868 

1869                  .                   --. 

3,000 

1870 

2,600 

1871                                     

2,500 

1873 

2,600 

1873 

2,600 

1874        : 

2,500 

1875                                            

2,500 

2,500 

1877                                          .                 

1,000 

1,500 

1879 1 

2,000 

1880                                     

2,000 

1881   

2,600 

1882             .                   

2,860 

3,000 

Total •. 

261,117 

40, 100 

49,160 

In  addition  to  the  previous  extracts  from  the  history  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  thirtieth  annual  report,  the  following  stateinents  are  from 
the  report  by  Sir  Philip  Cunlifle  Owen,  director  of  the  museum,  in  Ap- 
pendix E  of  the  same  report: 

THE  JONES  BEQUEST. 

•  *  *  "  The  most  notable  event  In  the  history  of  tke  museum  during  the  year  la 
the  reception  of  the  collection  bequeathed  to  the  nation  by  Mr.  John  Jones,  of  Picca- 
dilly, who  died  on  January  7,  1882.  It  consists  chiefly  of  very  choice  examples  of 
French  eighteenth  century  art,  a  class  more  keenly  sought  after  by  -wealthy  collectors 
than  any  other :  Enamels  by  Petitot  and  his  followers,  furniture  by  Bonle,  Riesener, 
and  David  Roentgen ;  metal  work  by  Caffieri  and  Gonthifere ;  Sfevres  porcelain 
vases  of  the  best  period.  Such  works  can  only  be  purchased  for  thousands  of  pounds 
each,  an  outlay  which  the  other  pressing  demands  on  the  annual  parliamentary  grant 
for  purchases  would  not  have  permitted.  Hence  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
the  museum  to  acquire  an  adequate  representation  of  this  class  of  art  except  by  gift 
or  bequest.  Hitherto  the  deficiency  has  in  some  measure  been  supplied  by  loans ;  now 
the  museum  can  show  examples  of  its  own,  rivalled  by  few  if  any  public  collections, 
and  surpassed  by  none.  The  market  value  of  the  bequest  has  been  fixed  by  experts 
at  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling,  a  sum  which  the  return  on  page  554  shows  had,  ab 
the  time  when  the  bequest  was  received,  been  but  slightly  exceeded  by  the  total 
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«atlay  on  original  art  objectB  fiom  the  beginning  of  the  masenm  collections  in  1852 
*o  December  31,  1881. 

"  The  collection,  which  is  shown  to  great  advantage  in  the  rooms  formerly  nsed  for 
the  exhibition  of  water-color  drawings,  &c, ,  was  visited  by  their  royal  highnesses  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  on  December  12,  and  opened  to  the  public  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  An  illustrated  hand-book  and  a  catalogue  have  been  printed  and  have  met 
with  a  ready  sale. 

"Another  subdivision  of  the  art  collections  has  been  much  strengthened  by  the 
ibequest  bj  Mr.  Arthur  Wells  of  numerous  examples  of  Chinese  carved  jade,  crystal, 
&e.  These  were  already  familiar  objects  in  the  museum,  having  been  on  loan  since 
1872."    *     •     * 

From  the  report  of  Mr.  Eichard  A.  Thompson,  the  assistant  director 
for  arrangement,  Appendix  E,  is  taken  the  following  farther  particulars 
of  additions  to  the  collections  made  during  the  year: 

THB  JONES  BEQUEST. 

The  bequest  (by  Mr.  John  Jones)  mainly  consists  of  works  illustrating  the  arts  of 
^France  during  the  last  century,  principaily  furniture,  cabinet  work,  Sfevres  china, 
goldsmiths'  work,  enamels,  paintings  in  oil,  and  water  colors,  &c. 

The  paintings  in  oil  comprise  specimens  of  the  English  school  by  Reynolds,  Gains- 
l)orough,  Linnell,  Mulready,  Webster,  Frith,  Landseer,  Topham,  Poole,  &c.,  and  the 
water  color  works  by  Turner,  Copley  Fielding,  Birket  Foster,  Hunt,  Goodall,  &c. 
Among  the  works  of  foreign  artists  are  included  specimens  of  the  works  of  Watteau, 
Boucher,  Fragonard,  Greuze,  Guards,  Lanoret,  Murillo,  and  others. 

The  miniatures  include  works  by  Isaac  Oliver,  Janet,  Cooper,  and  others,  and  a  fine 
■collection  of  Petitot  enamels. 

There  are  eighty-nine  pieces  of  Sfevres  porcelain,  besides  numerous  specimens  of 
Oriental,  Chelsea,  and  Dresden  manufactures. 

The  miscellaneous  objects  comprise  examples  of  various  countries  and  manufaotnrts 
and  are  especially  rich  in  jeweled  and  enameled  boxes,  caskets,  cups,  and  goldsmiths' 
work  generally. 

There  are  numerous  bronzes  and  clocks,  135  specimens  of  decorative  furniture,  mostly 
French,  of  the  last  century,  and  a  collection  of  over  100  pieces  of  sculpture,  and  over 
1,000  volumes  of  books  and  engravings. 

This  collection,  comprising  as  it  does  so  many  fine  examples  of  the  French  indus- 
trial arts  of  the  last  century,  is  particularly  acceptable  to  the  museum,  specimens  of  the 
works  of  that  period  being  hitherto  almost  unrepresented  in  the  collections.     *     *     " 

The  collection  has  been  arranged  in  the  eastern  side  of  the  museum,  and  occupies 
the  first  three  rooms  adjoining  the  Sheepshanks  galleries. 

THE  WELLS  BEQUEST. 

The  next  important  bequest  during  the  year  was  that  of  Mr.  Arthur  WeUs,  of  Not- 
tingham, consisting  of  a  remarkable  collection  of  carved  oriental  jades,  crystals,  ag- 
ates, &o.  It  comprises  vases,  bowls,  cups,  &c.,  in  rock  crystal,  and  figures,  animals, 
flowers,  vases,  bowls,  snuff-boxes  in  jade,  caskets,  and  cups  in  agate  and  blood-stone ; 
boxes  in  crystal  and  jade  inlaid  with  rubies  and  emeralds,  and  some  fine  specimens 
of  Chinese  enamels.  The  collection  numbers  159  specimens,  and  fills  what  had  hith- 
erto been  almost  a  blank  in  our  illustrations  of  Chinese  art. 

PURCHASES. 

The  most  important  additions  made  to  the  Museum  by  purchase  are  a  series  of  ex- 
amples of  Italian  sculpture,  purchased  in  Italy  for  the  department  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Rob- 
inson; notably  the  large  group  in  Istrian  stone  of  the  "Virgin  and  worshippers  " 
formerly  the  tympanum  of  a  doorway  in  the  Abbey  church  of  Santa  Maria  deUa  Mis- 
ericordia,  at  Venice.  This  work  is  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  attributed  to  Bartol- 
ommeo  Bono ;  a  well-head  of  white  m  arble,  carved  in  low  relief,  with  crosses  andiio  wers, 
from  Murano,  near  Venice,  eleventh  century,  and  another  of  the  fifteenth  century; 
two  tanks  of  washing  fountains,  Venice,  fifteenth  century ;  a  pedestal  of  white  marble 
with  verdo  antique  shaft,  from  a  villa  of  the  Salviati  family,  near  Florence,  fifteenth 
century;  architrave  and  cornice  of  a  doorway  in  Istrian  stone,  from  Urbino,  sixteenth 
century;  a  beautifully  sculptured  monumental  medallion  in  Istrian  stone,  formerly 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Antonio  Maggio  Bassano,  an  advocate  of  Brescia,  and  his 
wife  Caterina,  early  sixteneth  century  work ;  a  terra  cotta  medallion,  the  head  of  an 
old  man,  Florentine,  fifteenth  century  ;  a  devotional  tablet,  relievo,  in  painted  stucco 
attributed  to  Donatello;  ^^^§2^^  ^Wte}%^l^t®^is,  anil  other  architectural  de- 
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tails  in  marble  and  Istrian  stone,  works  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Some  specimens  of 
Italian  sculpture  were  also  obtained  from  other  sources,  including  notably  a  monu- 
ment to  Gasparo  Moto,  from  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Misencordia,  at  Venice, 
&o. 

Some  examples  of  oriental  art  and  other  specimens  were  acquired  at  the  sale  of  the 
Hamilton  Palace  collection,  the  principal  object  being  a  Japanese  gold  and  black 
laquer  coffer,  seventeenth  century  work,  stated  to  have  been  the  property  of  Napo- 
leon the  First. 

A  collection  of  terra  cotta  glass  and  pottery  from  Cyprus  has  been  obtained  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Lieutenant  Kitchener,  E.  E.,and  Mr.  U.  6.  Hako.  It  is  in 
course  of  arrangement,  and  will  shortly  be  ready  for  public  inspection.  Also  a  col- 
lection of  casts  of  ancient  classical  sculpture,  formed  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Perry.  •  »  *  ^  large  number  of«the  finest  works  in  the  museum  have 
been  circulated  to  schools  of  art,  permanent  museums,  and  institutions  in  connection 
witlj  the  department. 

Loans  have  been  made  to  129  schools  of  art  and  60  local  museums  and  other  insti- 
tutions ;  the  number  of  objects  and  frames  of  illustrations  circulated  during  the  year 
amounting  to  24,117.     »     »     * 

EAST  INDIAN  SECTION. 

The  Indian  collection  referred  to  in  last  year's  report  as  being  secured  by  the  aid 
of  Mr.  Purdon  Clarke  has  been  unpacked  and  is  in  course  of  arrangement ;  it  con- 
tains many  specimens  of  great  interest,  especially  in  the  carved  wood  fronts  of  win- 
dows and  balconies  of  old  houses,  also  specimens  of  modern  carving  for  similar 
purposes.  There  are  many  fine  specimens  of  ancient  and  modem  sculptures  on  stone, 
and  examples  of  wall  decorations  in  tiles.  The  collection  is  in  course  of  arrange- 
ment in  the  west  court  of  the  new  building.  This  dividing  of  the  Indian  collection 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  but  at  present  it  is  unavoidable  on  account  of  many  of  the 
specimens  being  too  large  to  admit  of  their  being  placed  in  the  rooms  of  the  Indian 
section. 

BETHNAX  QBEEN  BRANCH  MUSEUM. 

The  only  alteration  of  importance  in  the  arrangement  of  the  collections  at  Bethnal 
Green  Branch  Museum  was  caused  by  the  acceptance  of  the  loan  of  a  large  collection 
of  pictures  kindly  offered  by  the  Marquis  of  Bute.  This  imjrartant  collection,  com- 
prising, as  it  does,  264  works  mostly  by  the  old  masters,  fills  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
gallery,  and  a  portion  of  the  western.  The  pictures  by  modern  tbreign  artists  lent 
from  South  Kensington,  and  some  of  the  older  loans  had  to  be  removed  to  provide  suffi- 
cient space.  The  collection  was  arranged  and  opened  for  public  exhibition  a  few 
days  before  the  Christmas  holidays."  * 

THE  ART  COLLECTIONS. 

Mr.  George  Wallis,  the  keeper  of  the  art  collections,  reports  as  follows: 

The  number  of  objects  acquired  by  purchase,  gift,  or  bequest  during  the  year  1882 
was  1,942,  viz :  General  art  collections,  1,685 ;  Indian  section,  153,  and  school  exam- 
ples, 104 ;  as  against  409,  viz. :  General  art  collection,  218,  and  Indian  section  201,  in 
1881. 

The  most  important  acquisitions  of  the  year  by  purchase  are : 

(1)  A  tympanum  from  the  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Misericordia,  Venice,  attrib- 
uted to  B.  Bono,  £157  9s.  8d. 

(2)  A  collection  of  Italian  objects  obtained  in  Italy  for  the  museum  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Kobinson,  £1,263,  18s.  6d. 

(3)  A  collection  of  Spanish  church  plate,  £1,200. 

(4)  The  excellent  collection  of  musical  instruments,  formerly  on  loan,  made  by  the 
late  Mr.  Carl  Engel,  £555  6s. 

(5)  A  collection  of  objects  purchased  at  the  Hamilton  sale,  £2,570  12s. 

(6)  A  monument  to  Gasparo  Moro,  from  Venice,  £100. 
The  most  important  presentations  of  the  year  were : 

(1)  The  great  and  varied  collection  of  French  furniture,  miniatures,  paintings, 
porcelain,  enamels,  &c.,  bequeathed  by  John  Jones,  esq. 

(2)  A  collection  of  old  French  marqueterie  furniture,  and  seven  paintings  by  old 
masters,  presented  on  behalf  of  the  late  Miss  Coutts  Trotter,  of  St.  Germains,  by  her 
representatives. 

(3)  A  valuable  and  interesting  collection  of  objects  in  jade  and  other  precious 
stones,  lent  for  exhibition  by  Arthur  Wells,  esq.,  of  Nottingham,  and  bequeathed  by 
him  at  his  demise. 
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A  special  loan  exhibition  of  Scandinavian  objects  was  opened  in  May  and  closed  in 
August.  The  chief  contributions  were  from  the  museums  of  Stockholm  and  Copen- 
hagen, supplemented  by  contributions  from  private  lenders  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark,  with  a  few  contributions  from  English  collectors. 


CIKCCLA.TION. 

The  demands  for  assistance  to  local  exhibitions  and  museums  have  increased  dur- 
ing the  year,  whilst  those  from  schools  of  art  for  the  purposes  of  study  are  continu- 
ous and  regular.  There  is  still  a  great  deficiency  of  suitable  studies  in  oil  for  use  in 
the  painting  classes  iu  the  schools.  The  selection  of  objects  sent  to  exhibitions  and 
provincial  museums,  appears  to  have  given  general  satisfaction,  from  the  higher 
standard  which  has  been  taken  in  choosing  the  objects  and  grouping  them  as  illustra- 
tions of  country,  style,  or  fabric ;  but  occasionally  the  assistance  given  denudes  the 
museum  to  an  extent  which  causes  the  same  complaints  as  those  alluded  to  in  the  re- 
port for  18B1 ;  and  these  must  be  expected  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  number  of 
manufacturers,  designers,  and  others  who  study  special  objects  in  the  museum  for 
practical  purposes.  The  use  made  of  the  museum  in  this  direction  is  now  so  consider- 
able as  to  prove  that  great  value  is  attached  to  the  privilege  of  sketching  the  objects, 
but  care  is  always  taken  that  objects  on  loan  are  not  sketched  without  the  written 
permission  of  the  owner.  , 

H  H  *  *  *  *  * 

LOCAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

The  number  of  exhibitions  held  during  the  year  1882  is  40,  as  against  42  in  1881. 
All  these  the  department  assisted  largely  with  contributions,  as  also  to  three  exhi- 
bitions in  connection  with  conversazoni,  annual  meetings  of  schools  of  art,  and  sci- 
ence classes.  These  are  in  addition  to  the  deposit  loans  to  provincial  and  corporation 
museums  as  reported  in  Table  8,  and  schools  of  art  as  detailed  in  Table  9. 

Contributions  were  also  sent  to  continental  museums  and  exhibitions,  asking  for 
such  assistance  in  consideration  of  loans  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  viz :  Paris, 
Exposition  Retrospective  of  the  Union  Central  des  Arts  d^coratif  s ;  Lisbon,  National 
Museum  of  Ornamental  Art ;  Berlin,  Kunst-Gewerbe  Museum ;  Stockholm,  Royal 
Castle ;  Copenhagen,  Amalienborg  Palace  of  the  late  queen  dowager  of  Denmark. 
The  three  last-mentioned  exhibitions  consisted  entirely  of  objects  of  Indian  art  sup- 
plementing contributions  from  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  his  royal  highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  aud  the  right  honorable  Lord 
Lytton. 

4 

Abstracts  of  objects  acquired  by  purchase  under  votes  c  and  8,  or  by  gifts,  during  the  year 

ending  December  31,  1882. 


[Summary  of  classes— January  to  December,  1882.*] 


Class. 


Objects. 


Given.    Bongbt. 


Cost. 


I 

n 
rn 
rv 

T 
TI 

vn 
Yin 

IX 

X 

XI 

xn 
xni 

XIV 

XV 

XVI 

XVII 

xvui 


Scnli>ture  in  mai^ble,  stone,  &c 

Mosaics  in  stone  and  glass 

Carvings  in  ivor;^,  bone,  aud  tortoise  sbell.. 

Woodwork,  famiture,  &c 

Metal  work , 

Coins  and  medals 

Arms  and  armour 

Silversmiths'  work 

Jewelry  and  goldsmiths'  work    

Enamels  on  metal 

Potteiy  and  porcelain 

Glass  vessels  and  other  objects 

Painted  aud  stained  glass 

Leather  work  and  book-binding 

Textile  fabrics,  including  embroidery 

Lace 

Musical  instruments 

Paintings  in  oil  aud  water  color,  &c 


Total. 


125 
66 


16 

224 

114 

87 


234 


10 

194 


1,258 


48 
6 
3 

28 

24 
1 
2 

14 
4 
9 

17 
8 
1 
3 

27 

14 
203 
168 


580 


£.     «.  d. 

1,214    5    2 
48  12 
118    5 
2,125    6 
611    8 
1,000    0 
60    0 
1,464  16 
616    4 
162    0 
226  19  10 
3    7    7 


1    1 

35    0 


667 

16 

681 

1,001 


9,863    7    7 


*  Thirtieth  annual  report  of  the  Science  and  Ait  Department,  page  643. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM  AND  THE  BRANCH 
MUSEUM  AT  BETHNAL  GREEN,  BY  SIR  PHILIP  CUNLIFFB  OWEN,  K. 
C.   M.   G.,  C.  B.,  0.   I.   E.,  DIRECTOR.* 

The  reports  handed  to  me  by  the  assistant  directors  an.d  keepers  show  that  steady 
progress  has  been  made  in  theTarions  divisions  of  the  museums  during  the  year  1883, 
and  that  the  collections  have  been  enriched  by  some  important  additions.  It  has 
been  otherwise  an  uneventful  year,  and  in  laying  their  repdrts  before  your  lordships 
no  further  comments  from  me  are  called  for. 

One  point,  however,  may  perhaps  be  fitly  referred  to  here.  Since  the  minute  of 
18th  June,  1880,  by  which  my  Lords  decided  that  loans  renewable  at  the  expiration 
of  each  year  should  be  granted  to  the  corporation  museums  a  very  considerable  ad- 
vancement has  been  made  in  the  numbers  of  art  collections  issued  annually  by  the 
circulation  division  of  the  museum.  In  1879  annual  loans  were  sent  to  four  local 
museums  only  (not  including  afMiated  museums  at  Edinburgh  and  Bethnal  Green). 
This  number  has  now  increased  to  fourteen,  and  as  numerous  applications  have  already 
been  received  from  other  corporations  for  loans,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  number  of 
museums  assisted  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  will  be  greatly  increased  during 
the  year  1884.  In  addition  to  these  existing  institutions  many  corporations  are  estab- 
lishing museums  in  connection  with  their  free  libraries  under  the  public  libraries  act, 
and  in  some  cases  the  buildings  are  being  provided  by  the  munificence  of  private 
individuals. 

In  order  further  to  show  the  desire  of  localities  to  avail  themselves  of  the  loan  of 
collections  from  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  number  of 
objects  circulated  annually  has  more  than  doubled  during  the  past  5  years,  the  num- 
ber in  1878  having  been  8,320  only,  whilst  in  1883  it  was  17,498.. 

Several  of  the  most  important  manufacturing  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom  have 
also  taken  advantage  of  the  parliamentary  vote  by  which  my  lords  are  enabled  to 
grant  aid  towards  the  purchase  of  objects  for  museums  in  connection  with  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  or  established  under  the  public  libraries  act. 

Appended  is  a  return  showing  the  amount  of  aid  granted  during  the  year. 


Name  of  museum. 


Aid  by  the 
Department, 


Paid  by 

the  Provincial 

Mnsenm. 


Total. 


Birmingham  Sohool  of  Art 

Bolton,  Chadwick  Museum 

Bradford  Public  Art  Museum 

Glasgow  Corporation  Art  Galleries 

Manchester  Art  Gallery 

Nottingham  Corporation  Mnsenm. . 

Total 


£  d.  d. 
35  7  3 
146  8  6 
174  8  8 
250  14  10 
212  10  0 
200  7  3 


«.  d. 
7  3 


£ 
35 
146 
174  8  8 
250  14  10 
637  10  0 
200  7  3 


£  C.  d. 

70  14  6 

292  17  0 

348  17  4 

501  9  8 

850  e  0 

400  14  6 


1,019  16  6 


1,  444  16  6 


2, 464  13  0 


The  Art  Collbctions. 
Mr.  George  Wallis,  the  keeper  of  the  art  collections,  reports  as  follows: 


ADDITIONS. 

The  number  of  objects  acquired  by  purchase,  gift,  or  bequest,  during  the  year  1883, 
was  1,295,  as  against  1,942  in  1882,  viz :  General  art  collections,  1,285;  Indian  section, 
8 ;  and  school  examples,  2 ;  as  against  general  art  collections,  1,685  f  Indian  section, 
153,  and  sohool  examples,  104,  in  1882, 

PUKCHASES. 

The  most  important  aqnisitions  of  the  year  by  purchase  are —     . 

(1)  A  pair  of  very  fine  vases  of  carved  Soochow  lac,  from  the  summer  palace, 
Pekin,  £325. 

(2)  A  Persian  carpet  of  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  £308. 

*  Appendix  D,  thirty -first  annual  report  (for  1883),  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  with  appendices.    See  pages  23S-346. 
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(3)  A  collection  of  Chinese  porcelain,  glass,  and  lac,  £350. 

(4)  A  Persian  canopy  carpet  of  the  seventeenth  century,  £200. 

(5)  A  large  and  finely-wrought  Japanese  incense  burner  of  inlaid  bronze,  with  life 
size  ligures  of  peacocks,  pigeons,  and  small  birds,  made  by  Eakd,  £1,586  la.  2d. 

(6)  A  collection  of  antiquities,  from  Cyprus,  pottery,  glass,  jewelry,  &c.,  £234 
108.  lid. 

(7)  Three  very  important  Flemish  tapestries  of  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  with  designs  representing  the  "Triumph  of  Fame,"  the  "Triumph  of  Chas- 
tity," and  the  "  Triumph  of  Death,"  part  of  the  series  illustrating  the  "  Trionfi"  of 
Petraich,  £2,775  Os.  6d. 

(8)  A  Persian  carpet  of  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  £250. 

(9)  Four  drawings,  by  the  late  Dante  G.  Eossetti,  £215. 

(10)  A  portrait,  in  oil,  of  Mrs.  Thomas  VFheltham,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  P.  E.  A., 
£175. 

(11)  An  oil  painting,  by  Eiohard  Wilson,  R.  A.,  and  two  water-color  drawings  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  E.  A.,  £288  15s. 

(12)  The  decorative  panelling  of  the  sides,  alcoves,  and  ceiling  of  a  room,  from 
Damascus,  eighteenth  century,  £500. 

(13)  A  salt  cellar,  a  dish,  and  an  ewer,  fine  specimens  of  Limoges  enamel,  by  mem- 
bers of  the  "  Courtois"  family,  from  the  Blenheim  collection,  £2,326  5s.  6d. 

(14)  Seven  large  Japanese  carvings  in  ivory,  £300. 

GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS. 

Among  the  acquisitions  of  the  year,  by  gift  or  bequest,  are — 

(1)  A  fresco,  by  E.  Armitage,  E,  A.,  replica  of  portion  of  his  large  fresco  in  St. 
John's  Catholic  Church,  Duncan  Terrace,  Islington,  given  by  the  artist. 

(2)  A  marble  bust  of  the  late  Sir  Joshua  Jebb,  by  P.  MacDowell,  given  by  Lady 
Jebb. 

(3)  A  collection  of  Hungarian  textile  fabrics,  embroideries,  lace,  &c.,  given  by  the 
royal  Hungarian  minister  of  public  instruction. 

(4)  A  carved  and  gilt  sleigh,  given  by  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid,  Bart. 

(5)  A  water-color  drawing  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  by  the  late  Charles  Vacher,  be- 
'queathed  by  the  artist. 

REPRODUCTIONS. 

Plaster  coats. — The  casts  acquired  include  a  copy  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  EUzabeth, 
by  Fra  Faolins  di  Pistoia,  in  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  Pistoia;  a  collection  of  50 
oasts  of  the  architectural  details  of  the  Alhambra :  copies  of  the  figures  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Auxerre,  presented  by  the  Mus6e  de  la  Sculpture  Compar6e,  Paris,  and  a  copy 
of  five  seals  in  one,  the  seal  of  Edward,  Prince  oi  Wales  (1355  to  1375),  now  in  the 
Mus^e  de  Toulouse,  presented  by  M.  Berthomien,  from  the  Commission  Axcheologique 
de  Narbonne. 

Electrotypes.—  A  large  proportion  of  the  copies  in  electrotype  of  the  objects  selected 
fjpom  the  museums  and  private  collections  in  Russia  lias  been  supplied,  and  the  re- 
mainder are  being  proceeded  with. 

A  copy  has  been  obtained  of  the  Roman  silver  dish,  28f  inches  in  diameter,  being  a 
representation,  in  relief,  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius  appointing  a  magistrate ;  the  dish 
was  found  in  1847  in  a  field  near  Almandralego,  Estremadura,  and  it  is  now  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Academia  de  la  Historia,  Madrid. 

Collection  of  casts  from  antique  sculptures. — A  large  proportion  of  the  casts  selected  bv 
Walter  Copland  Perry,  esq.,  to  represent  the  history  and  development  of  Greek  and 
Romari  sculpture,  has  been  received,  upward  of  280  being  in  the  course  of  "arrange- 
ment. 

CIRCULATION. 

Mr.  Herbert  M.  Cundall,  assistant  keeper  in  charge  of  circulation,  reports  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  demand  for  the  loan  of  art  objects  from  museums,  exhibitions,  and  schools  of 
art  gradually  increases  year  by  year.  The  number  of  provincial  museums  assisted  by 
the  department  with  annual  loans  is  now  14  (not  including  the  affiliated  museums  at 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin),  this  being  an  increase  of  3  on  the  previous  year.  (See  Table 
I,  page  266.) 

The  following  return  of  the  museums  to  which  loans  have  been  granted  for  *he  past 
five  years  will  showhow  the  local  authorities  are  gradually  availing  themselves  of  the 
coUeotions  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  ;  1879,  4 ;  1880,  6 ;  1881  8  •  1883  11  • 
1883,  14  ;  and  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  a  considerable  increase  during  the 
present  year. 
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The  number  of  exhibitions,  conTeTsazioni,  &c.,  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  which  ob- 
jects were  lent  was  44,  being  an  increase  of  1  on  the  preyions  year,  the  details  of 
which  are  given  on  Table  I,  page  266.  The  more  important  of  these  exhibitions  were 
held  at  the  following  places : 

Cork,  for  the  development  of  the  industrial  resources  of  the  country,  and  artistic 
education  of  the  people. 

Oldham,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  fund  to  furnish  the  new  museum  at  the  Free 
Reference  Library  in  which  the  exhibition  was  held. 

Huddersfleld,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Technical  School  and  School  of  Art. 

Limerick,  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  School  of  Art. 

The  students'  work  which  gained  medals  and  prizes  after  having  been  on  view  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  were  exhibited  at  Cork,  Nottingham,  Sheffield,  and 
Burton-on-Trent. 

The  collection  of  Indian  objects,  supplemented  by  contributions  from  His  Royal 
Highness,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Lytton,  noted  in  the  last  re- 
port for  1882  as  being  at  Copenhagen,  was  subsequently  removed  to  Amsterdam  and 
exhibited  during  the  summer  months  in  connection  with  the  International  Colonial 
Export  Exhibition,  1883. 

This  collection  has  now  been  returned  in  a  satisfactory  condition  to  the  museum 
after  having  been  exhibited  at  Eorlin,  1881-'82;  Stockholm,  1882;  Copenhagen, 
1882-'83 ;  and  Amsterdam,  1883. 

With  regard  to  loans  to  schools  of  art  for  the  purposes  of  copying  and  study  there 

has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  demand,  the  total  number  of  objects  and 

paintings  issued  being  4,826,  against  3,328  in  1882.    The  number  of  deposit  loan  cases 

containing  objects  for  still-life  study  is  now  68,  an  increase  of  24,  and  still  this  num- 

,ber  is  not  sufficient  for  the  demand. 

The  total  number  of  objects,  &c.,  issued  for  various  periods  during  the  year  was 
17,498,  being  an  increase  of  415  on  the  previous  year. 

'4)  Aistraet  of  objects  acquired  hy  purchase  under  votes  F  2  and  7,  or  hy  gift,  during  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1883. 

«  *  «  ^  w  «  • 

(5)  [STunmary  of  claases — January  to  December,  1883.*] 


Class. 


Objects. 


Given.    Bongbt. 


Cost. 


I 

n 
HI 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

xn 
xin 

XIV 

XV 

XVI 

XVII 

xvni 


Scnlptare  in  marble,  stone,  &o 

Mosaics  in  stone  and  glass 

CaTvings  in  ivory,  bone,  and  tortoise  shell. 

Woodwork,  fomitore,  &c 

Metal  work 

Coins  and  medals 

Arms  and  armor 

Silversmitbs'  work 

Jewelry,  goldsmiths'  Work,  &c 

Bmimels  on  metal 

Pottery 

Glass  vessels 

Painted  and  stained  glass 

Leather  work  and  book.binding 

Textiles 

Lace 

Masical  instramentfi 

Paintings  in  oil  and  water-color,  &c 


«.d. 


867 
79 


331  15    0 

1, 272    9  11 

1,779  17    2 

0    Oil 

99    0    a 

69  10    0 

330  16  Ifr 

2, 611  18    » 

1,261    2    8 

126  13    S- 


6    0 

3,798    6 

184    1 

15  10 

1,341    0 


Total . 


133 


1,152 


13,452    7    S 


*  Thirty-first  Iteport  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  page  262. 
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(7)  *  Abstract  of  the  cost  of  oijeote  pwrchaeed  for  the  art  collections  (^excluding  casts  and 
electrotypes)  showing  the  amount  expended  to  Deoemier  31,  1882,  and  the  further  sum  ex- 
pended from  December  31, 1862,  to  December  31,  1883. 


Class. 


Descriptiou. 


Cost  to 
December  31, 

1882. 


Pilrcliafiea 

from 

Deoimber  31, 

1882,  to 
December  31, 


Total  amount 

of  pur- 
chases from  the 
beguming  of 
tbe  collections 

to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1883. 


I 
II 

in 

IT 

V 

VI 
VII 

vni 

IX 
X 

XIA 
XI B 
XII 

xrn 

XIV 

'       XV 

XVI 

XVII 

xvniA 
xvin3 


Scnlptare  in  maxble,  stone,  &o 

Mosaics  in  stone  and  glass 

Carvings  in  ivory,  bone,  and  tortoise-shell 

"Weodwork,  fdmitnre,  &o 

Metal  work 

Coins  and  medals 

Arms  and  armor 

Silversmiths'  work 

Jewelry  and  goldsmiths'  work 

Enamels  on  metal 

Earthenware  and  stoneware 

Porcelain 

Glass  vessels,  &c ■ 

Fainted  and  stained  glass 

Leather  work,  inclnding  book  binding — 
Textile  fabrics,  inclnding  embroidery  — 

Lace 

Mnsical  Instroments 

Painting  in  oU,  copies  of  ornament  in  tern- 

pera,  &c 

Water-color  and  other  drawings,  minia- 
tures, iUnminations,  &c 

Meymar  collection  of  Arabian  art,  &c., 

bought  in  1869 

Ot(jec&  bought  in  1877  for  the  collective 

sum  of 

First  portion  of  the  Bobinson  collection 

bought  in  1879 

Second  and  third  portions  of  the  Kobinson 

collection  bought  in  1880 

Small  collection  of  objects  bought  in  1880 

for  the  collective  sum  of 

Small  collection  of  objects  bought  in  1881 

for  the  collective  sum  of 

Total 


£ 
24,678 
2,476 
19, 802 
31,839 
25,778 
3,932 
4,245 
19,471 
19, 122 
23,943 
27, 682 
10, 617 
5,898 
2,045 
1,352 
11,  081 
1,492 
4,634 


«.   (Z. 


16  6 

7  1 
11  8 

8  5 


15  11 

10  7 
2    2 

2  5 
0  11 

18    2 
12    5 

3  0 

11  0 


8, 290  14  7 

8, 939  13  2 

2,261    0  0 

300    0  0 

3,800    0  0 

3,000    0  0 

200    0  0 

100    0  0 


&     a.   d. 
244    4    9 


331  15    0 

1,  272    9  11 

1, 779  17    2 

0    0  11 

99    0    0 

59  10    0 

330  16  10 

2,611  18    9 

749  19    8 

501    3    0 

126  13    5 


6    0  0 

3,798    6  6 

184    1  6 

15  10  0 

446  10  D 

894  10  0 


266,987    3    8 


13,452    7    5 


£ 

24,923 

2,476 

20,134 

33,  111 

27,  558 

3,932 

4,344 

19,531 

19, 453 

20,555 

28,432 

11, 118 

6,024 

2,045 

1,358 

14,879 

1,676 

4,650 


e.  d. 
1  4 
0    5 

11    6 

17  0 

8  10 

9  4 
10    4 

4  4 
10  10 

14  8 
10    3 

5  2 

15  10 

0  11 

18  2 
18  11 

4    6. 

1  0 


8,737  4  7 

9,834  3  2 

2,261  0  0 

300  0  0 

3,800  0  0 

3,000  0  0 

200  0  0 

100  0  0 


280,439  U    1 


*  Thirty-first  Heport  Science  and  Art  Department,  page  265. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  MUSEUM-KEEPEB  AND  LIBRARIAN  OF  THE  NATIONAL 

ART  LIBRARY. 

Mr.  K.  H.  Soden  Smith,  M.  A.,  F.  S.  A.,  the  keeper  of  the  National  Art  Library, 
reports  as  follows : 

ATTENDANCE. 

I.  The  attendance  in  the  Art  Library  during  the  past  year  amounted  to  17,440  stu- 
dents and  6,006  subscribers,  showing  a  decrease  compared  with  1882,  when  the  num- 
bers were  respectively  18,299  and  6,584.  There  seems  during  1883  to  have  been  a 
general  decrease  of  attendance  in  the  various  divisions  of  the  museum. 


ACQUISITIONS. 

The  number  of  volumes  and  pamphlets  acquired  has  been  2,294.  Among  these  may 
be  named  two  of  the  rare  Venetian  lace  pattern  books;  the  earlier,  entitled  "Bellezze 
de  Recami  et  Designi,"  is  extremely  uncommon.  It  was  brought  out  at  Venice  in 
1558,  and  contains  20  pages  of  designs,  many  of  great  elegance,  all  in  perfect  condi- 
tion, and  including  upwards  of  100  patterns  for  lace  borders ;  the  other  is  also  rare, 
"  La  Vera  Perfettione  del  disegno  de  varie  sorti  di  ricami,  &c.,"  by  Gionanni  Ostaus, 
Venice,  1591;  a  rare  work  of  Du  Cerceau,  containing  elaborate  engravings  of  orna- 
ment of  the  date  1594,  a  beautiful  little  volume  in  its  original  stamped  vellum 
cover ;  a  curious  book  containing  receipts  for  dyeing  and  coloring,  &c.,  sm.  4to.,  1605, 
translated  from  the  Dutch  by  Leonard  Maskall,  the  author  of  "A  Booke  of  Fishing 
with  Hooke  and  Line,"  &c. ;  a  fine  series  of  the  engraved  works  of  Le  Pautre,  about 
1,000  prints  collected  in  7  folio  volumes ;  these  volumes  formed  part  of  the  Townley 
Library  and  represent  very  fully  the  various  works  of  the  great  French  decorative 
artist ;  Turner  and  Girtin's  River  Scenery,  1823-'30 ;  two  early  publications  by  David 
Cox,  now  become  rare,  his  "Lessons  in  Water  Cours,"  1823,  and  the  "Young  Artist'g 
Companion,"  1825 ;  several  works  illustrating  costume. 

Various  publications  having  for  their  object  the  more  complete  illustration  of  the 
works  of  the  great  masters,  as  Amand-Durand's  Eaux-Fortes  et  Gravures  des  Maitres 
anciens,  1870-'72;  Unger,  Musfie  National  d' Amsterdam. 

6.  Some  additions  have  been  made  to  the  class  of  illustrations  of  early  printing 
and  book  ornament.  The  increasing  zeal  of  collectors  in  this  direction  both  at  home 
and  abroad  renders  it  difficult  now  to  acquire  specimens  except  at  prices  practically 
prohibitive  for  the  art  library. 


DBA  WINGS. 

9.  The  number  of  original  drawings  acquired  has  been  2,822 ;  of  these  195  have  been 
presented. 

Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  a  series  of  120  pen  sketches  in  Spain,  by  the 
late  Sir  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  presented  by  Lady  Wyatt ;  chalk  studies  of  drapery,  by 
SirF.  Leighton,  P.  R.  A.,  presented  by  himself ;  an  Italian  Colored  drawing  of  an 
altar-piece  from  the  original,  by  Luca  della  Robbia,  presented  by  Lady  Bourchier ; 
of  the  drawings  purchased  may  be  mentioned  a  most  interesting  series  of  248  original 
illustrations,  folio  size,  of  Hindoo  costume,  by  Balthazar  Solvyns,  a  Flemish  artist, 
who  brought  out  in  Calcutta,  in  1799,  an  important  work  on  the  native  costume  in 
a  series  of  otohinga  by  himself ;  these  drawings,  executed  about  1798,  are  the  orig- 
inals which  he  made  for  his  subsequently  published  plates.    A  set  of  the  15_  large. 
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and  elaborate  illustrations  of  the  decorative  details  of  the  "  Taje  Mahall"  Agra,  giv- 
ing fall-size  examples  of  the  beautiful  inlay  work ;  a  valuable  collection  of  140  draw- 
ings of  fruit  and  flowers,  beautifully  colored,  which  were  executed  for  John,  Count 
of  Nassau,  by  John  Walter  about  1654,  from  plants  growing  in  the  gardens  of  the 
count's  palace  in  the  Duchy  of  Nassau.  These  drawings  were  acquired  by  the  Earl 
of  Bute,  the  minister  of  King  George  III,  and  bound  for  him  in  two  handsome  vol- 
umes ;  on  the  dispersion  of  his  library  they  were  obtained  for  Mr.  Beckford,  and  thus 
came  to  the  Hamilton  Palace  collection,  from  which  they  were  bought  for  the  art 
library.  A  set  of  82  drawings  of  details  of  classical  architecture  made  by  Robert 
Adam,  about  1750 ;  6  very  interesting  drapery  sketches  in  oil,  by  Hogarth ;  upwards 
of  30  original  studies,  by  Flaxman ;  academical  and  other  studies,  by  Stothard,  West, 
&c. ;  pencil  drawings  by  Prout ;  many  studies  of  sky,  trees,  and  details  of  foliage  by 
Varley  and  others ;  a  collection  of  designs  for  various  decorative  objects,  also  for 
architectural  ornament,  by  various  Italian  and  other  artists ;  a  series  Of  drawings  of 
ancient  armor  and  weapons  by  the  late  Lieut.  Col.  C.  Hamilton  Smith;  a  very 
highly  finished  drawing  on  a  large  scale  in  colors  heightened  with  gold  of  a  twelfth 
century.    Altar  frontal  in  the  Wallraf-Eichartz  Museum,  Cologne. 

The  collection  of  early  illuminations  has  received  the  important  addition  of  355 
pieces,  chiefly  initial  letters  from  MSS.  of  the  thirteenth  to  fifteenth  centuries,  in-  ' 
eluding  examples  of  the  Italian,  French,  German,  and  Flemish  schools  of  missal 
painting. 

ENGRAVINGS,  ETCHINGS,  AND  WOOD-CUTS. 

10.  The  number  of  engravings,  etchings,  and  wood-cuts  added  to  the  collection  has 
been  large,  in  airi8,107 ;  of  those  presented  maybe  mentioned  a  series  of  80  etchings, 
by  F.  Goya,  published  1799  ;  and  a  collection  of  262  engi'aviugs  issued  by  the  Calco- 
grafia  Nacional,  Madrid.  Among  the  purchases  are  many  classed  series  of  architect- 
ural objects  and  decorative  details,  as  towers  and  spires,  chimney-pieces,  staircases, 
doorways,  pulpits,  &c.,  besides  croziers,  chalices,  vases,  book-titles,  and  other  series 
which  are  being  completed  for  the  special  use  of  students  of  ornamental  art ;  a  few 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  collection  of  the  works  of  the  "Little  Master"  of 
the  early  German  school;  also  to  the  wood-cut  book  ornament  of  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries ;  a  large  and  curious  collection  of  upwards  of  1,000  title  pages,  frontispieces 
colophons,  and  other  book  ornament,  in  six  folio  guard  books,  has'been  acquired ; 
also  another  set  of  such  subjects  numbering  more  than  300,  together  with  about  130 
printers'  devices,  head  and  tail  pieces,  &o.,  besides  large  additions  to  the  collections 
of  woodcuts  and  other  initial  letters ;  the  series  of  book  illustrations  of  the  last  cen- 
tury has  been  added  to,  as  well  as  that  of  portraits  of  artists. 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 

I.  The  number  of  photographs  added  to  the  collection  has  been  1,559.  Among  these, 
which  for  the  most  part  are  printed  by  processes  believed  to  be  permanent,  may  be 
mentioned  a  set  of  illustrations  presented  by  M.  de  Champeaux,  of  decorative  furniture 
exhibited  by  the  "Union  Centrale  des  Arts  dficoratifs"  in  Paris;  a  collection  repre- 
senting objects  of  antique  art  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Naples ;  several  important  se- 
ries of  autotypes  illustrating  the  contents  of  the  great  European  collections ;  among 
these  last  are  400  representing  the  paintings  in  the  Prado  Museum,  Madrid,  and  a 
small  series  of  the  paintings  in  the  Academy  of  San  Fernando,  upwards  of  300  histori- 
cal portraits  exhibited  at  the  Trocadero,  Paris ;  the  collection  as  far  as  yet  issued  of 
the  paintings  in  the  Galleries  of  the  Hermitage,  St.  Petersburgh  ;  also  large  illustra- 
tions of  the  decorative  designs  for  the  opera  house,  Paris;  the  society  for  photograph- 
ing such  remains  of  Old  London  as  still  are  permitted  to  exist  has  issued  a  few  pho- 
tographs, of  which  two  sets  have  been  acquired. 

LOANS  TO  SCHOOLS  OF  ARTS. 

12.  Sixteen  hundred  and  forty-four  diagrams,  drawings,  prints,  and  photographs 
have  been  lent  to  schools  of  art,  for  exhibition  at  institutions  in  the  country  or  for 
use  in  the  lecture  theatre. 

The  total  number  of  prints,  drawings,  and  photographs  at  present  on  loan  to  the 
Art  Museum  for  exhibition  or  circulation,  or  otherwise  in  use  out  of  the  librarv  is 
upwards  of  10,000.  •' ' 
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VIII.-EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  ART  DIRECTORY. 


The  following  extracts  from  the  Art  Directory*  will  serve  to  show  in 
detail  the  somewhat  complicated  methods  by  which  government  super- 
vision is  maintained  and  government  aid  extended  to,  the  various 
classes  of  students  and  of  institutions,  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  study 
of  industrial  art.  The  object  of  the  Government  in  thus  extending  aid 
to  education  in  Industrial  Art,  with  the  requisite  conditions  for  secur- 
ing this  aid,  are  clearly  and  succintly  stated  in  this  little  book  of  ofifi- 
■cial  regulations.  Observe,  for  instance,  the  care  taken  in  the  provis- 
ions for  extending  aid  to  art  loan  exhibitions  in  the  provinces,  to  se- 
cure ample  opportunities  for  the  attendance  of  artisans  on  these  exhi- 
bitions by  the  stipulation  that  they  shall  be  open  on  two  evenings  in 
■each  week,  at  a  nominal  entrance  fee  of  one  penny.  The  Directory  is 
revised  each  year  and  the  latest  edition  supersedes  all  previous  ones, 
but  the  changes  are  in  details  and  comparatively  few.  The  important 
changes  in  the  latest  edition  of  the  Art  Directory  (August,  1884),  and 
in  the  Calendar  and  General  Directory  for  1886  have  here  been  inserted.! 

Pkeliminary  Chapter. 

"  I.  A  sum  of  money  is  annually  granted  by  Parliament  for  instruction  in  art  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  is  administered  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  hereinafter 
■called  the  Department.  The  nature  of  the  aid  given  towards  instruction  in  Science 
is  fully  explained  in  the  Science  Directory. 

"  II.  The  head  of  the  Education  Department,  of  which  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment is  a  branch,  is  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  assisted  by  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council,  who  is  called  the  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, and  who  acts  under  the  direction  of  the  Lord  President,  and  for  him  in  his 
absence.     (Order  in  Council,  25th  February,  1856,  act  19  and  20,  Vict.,  c.  116.) 

"III.  The  object  of  this  grant  is  to  promote  instruction  in  drawing,  painting,  and 
modelling,  and  designing  for  architecture,  manufactures,  and  decoration,  especially 
among  the  industri^  classes. 

''IV.  To  effect  this  object  the  Department  will  give  aid  towards  the  teaching  of 
«lementary  drawing  in  elementary  day  schools  and  training  colleges ;  towards  the 
teaching  of  drawing  in  art  classes ;  towards  instructions  in  art  in  schools  of  art,  and 
towards  the  training  of  art  teachers.  The  art  library  aud  collections  of  decorative 
art  at  South  Kensington  are  also  made  available  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in 
schools  of  art." 

*" Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  South 
Kensington. — Art  Directory,  containing  regulations  for  promoting  Instruction  in  Art, 
with  appendix.  (Revised  to  August,  1884.)  [The  rules  in  this  edition  superseds 
those  m  all  former  editions,  and  are  always,  subject  to  revision.]  London:  Printed 
by  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  printers  to  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty.  Sold  by 
Chapman  and  Hall  (Limited),  11  Henrietta  street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Price 
sixpence."    1884.    pp.  115, 

+  The  body  of  the  text  here  given  was  taken  from  the  edition  of  1878  (in  which  year 
this  Report  was,  for  a  second  time,  made  ready  for  publication)  and  the  notes  and 
cross  references  of  that  edition  are  retained ;  such  important  additions  or  changes  as 
appear  in  the  latest  edition  (1884)  or  in  the  Calendar  and  General  Directory  (1685), 
are  given.  The  ofBoial  list  of  Art  books,  examples,  and  casts,  which  follow,  are  the 
latest  issued, — Editor  Akt  Repokt. 
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Chapter  I. 

AID  TO  BLKMENTARY  DAY  SCHOOLS. 

"1.  An  elementary  school  is  a  school  or  department  of  a  school  at  which  elementary 
education  is  the  principal  part  of  the  education  there  given,  and  does  not  include  any 
school  or  department  of  a  school  at  which  the  ordinary  payments  in  respect  of  the 
instruction  from  each  scholar  exceed  nine  pence  a  week. 

2.  The  Science  and  Art  Department  will  encourage  the  teaching  of  drawing  in 
elementary  day  schools*  at  which  the  children  are  instructed  in  drawing  +  by  teach- 
ers holding  art  certificates  of  the  second  or  third  grade.  (See  page  68.) 

3.  The  aid  given  by  the  Department  consists  of  payments  made  to  the  managers  t 
of  the  school  towards  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  and  instruction  of  the. drawing 
classes  in  the  school ;  of  prizes  awarded  to  the  children,  pnpil-teachers,  or  paid  mon- 
itors only  of  the  school  whose  exercises  reach  the  standard  of  excellence ;  and  of 
grants  towards  the  purchase  of  suitable  examples. 

4.  The  Department  will  determine  the  number  of  payments  and  prizes  to  be 
awarded  annually,  by  means  of  a  very  elementary  examination,  called  of  the  first 
grade,  in  freehand  drawing  from  copies,  freehand  drawing  from  models,  and  in  prac- 
tical geometry;  and  by  a  more  advance.d  examination,  called  of  the  second  grade,  in 
freehand,  geometric,  perspective,  and  model  drawing.    (See  page  112.) 

The  Department  is  the  sole  judge  respecting  all  awards  of  payments  and  prizes,  and 
cannot  enter  into  correspondence  respecting  its  decisions." 

*  •»»  «  »  * 

Chapter  II. 

AID  TO  TEAINING  COLLEGES  POK  TEACHERS. 

"11.  Annual  examinations  J  in  drawing  of  the  second  grade  are  held,  aboat  Novem- 
ber, at  each  of  the  training  colleges  under  inspection,  in  any  or  all  of  the  following 
exercises  (see  syllabus,  p.  112)  :  (a)  Free  hand  drawing  from  plat  examples;  (6)  prac- 
tical geometry  ;  (c)  linear  perspective  ;  (d)  model  drawing ;  (e)  delineation  of  large 
letters,  numbers,  diagrams,  and  other  objects  on  the  black-board.  The  marks  given 
for  these  exercises  are  carried  to  each  candidate's  total  for  the  certificate  granted  by 
the  Education  Department,  Whitehall. 

''  12.  Candidates  who  pass  in  all  the  five  exercises  named  in  paragraph  11  obtain 
the  second  grade  certificate  D  (see  p.  68,  paragraph  3),  which  qualifies  them  to  earn 
the  payments  conditionally  made  to  the  managers  of  elementary  day  schools  on  ac- 
count of  the  teaching  of  elementary  drawing  concurrently  with  reading  and  writing. 
Prizes  are  given  to  all  candidates  who  excel  in  the  examinations. 

"13.  First-year  students,  ex-pupil  teachers,  or  preparatory  students  ||  may  not  be 
examined  iu  more  than  three  of  the  five  required  subjects ;  nor  in  black-board  draw- 
ing, unless  before  entering  the  college  they  have  passed  in  freehand,  model  drawing, 
and  perspective  ;  second-year  students  cannot  be  examined  in  the  black-board  exercise 
unless  they  have  previously  passed,  or  are  prepared  to  pass  at  the  same  examination, 
in  the  other  subject  or  subjects  necessary  to  complete  the  certificate  D. 

H  #  #  M  #  ,  #  * 

"15.  Grants  of50per  cent,  may  be  made  towards  the  cost  of  examples  approved  by 
the  Department.    (Application  must  be  made  on  form  49,  see  page  78.) 

"  The  examples  must  be  kept  on  the  premises.  If  at  any  time  it  is  found  that  ex- 
amples, towards  the  purchase  of  which  a  grant  has  been  made,  are  not  properly  taken 
care  of,  the  aid  of  the  Department  may  be  withdrawn." 

*  Grants  will  not  be  made  to  endowed  schools  unless  their  endowment  be  supple- 
mented by  an  equal  amount  of  annual  subscriptions,  by  local  rates,  or  by  school  fees 
not  exceeding  nine  pence  a  week  from  each  scholar. 

As  a  general  rule  no  endowed  school  is  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  towards  the  pur- 
chase of  examples,  &c.,  unless  considerable  local  contributions  are  made  in  aid  of  it, 
and  then  only  when  the  examples  are  clearly  necessary. 

Middle  class  schools  and  private  adventure  schools  cannot  be  examined  in  first  or 
second  grade  drawing  under  these  regulations,  but  may  be  examined  in  second  grade 
drawing  only  about  May. 

t  Instruction  in  drawing  may  be  given  in  the  two  hours  of  secular  instruction  re- 
quired by  the  code  of  the  Education  Department  in  schools  under  inspection. 

i  Members  of  school  boards  and  their  officers  are  managers  for  the  purpose  of  these 
rules. 

§  Students  of  training  colleges  must  be  examined  at  these  examinations  only,  and 
not  witli  a  school  of  art  or  art  class  iu  May.  Acting  teachers  and  pupil  teachers  can 
only  be  admitted  to  the  examinations  of  training  colleges  under  the  rules  contained 
inform  590.    (See  page  68.L. 

!|  Pupils  in  preparatory  obkQItlS&Mk&i&Mlfff^PS!^  be  examined  in  the  same  sub- 
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Chapter  III. 

AID  TO  ART  CIA8SES. 

"  16.  An  art  class  is  a  class  for  inetruction  in  elementary  drawing. 

17.  The  Department  will  give  aid  to  such  classes  when  oondacted  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  local  committee  •  of  not  less  than  five  well-known  responsible  persons,  and 
meeting  at  least  once  a  week,  under  instruction  by  a  teacher  or  teachers  holding  the 
higher  second  grade  or  art  class  certificate  t  for  elementary  drawing,  or  an  art  master's 
certificate  of  the  third  grade.    (See  pgae  39  and  appendix,  page  68.) 

18.  Art  classes  may  be  held  in  mechanics'  or  literary  institutions,  schools,  or  in 
other  educational  institutions.!; 

19.  The  Department  will  pay  annually  to  the  local  committee  of  an  art  class  the 
under-mentioned  sums  on  account  of  the  instruction,  in  the  class,  of  students  of  the 
industrial  classes  only,$  or  bona  fide  members  of  a  night  class  {|  for  industrial  students 
above  12  years  of  age,1[  who  pay  fees  for  being  taught.** 

*  The  local  committees  of  art  classes  must  be  constituted  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  in  form  No.  88,  which  should  be  applied  for  in  the  first  instance.  The  secretary 
of  the  committee  must  also  fill  up  form  No.  130.     (See  appendix,  pp.  92  and  95.) 

When  a  school  or  class  is  first  formed,  the  form  No.  88  must  be  signed  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  committee.  If  the  same  committee  continue  to  act,  it  will  only  be 
necessary  in  October  to  fill  up  form  No.  168  (see  appendix,  p.  99),  which  expresses  the 
wUlingness  of  the  members  to  undertake  their  duties  for  another  year ;  but  no  one 
can  be  a  member  of  a  committee  or  assist  in  conducting  an  examination  who  has  not 
previously  signed  form  No.  88. 

A  committee,  already  approved  by  the  Department  for  the  superintendence  of  a 
science  class  will  not  be  required  to -fill  up  form  No.  88  if  the  same  committee  estab- 
lish an  art  class. 

The  committee  should  be  formed  and  the  form  No.  88  submitted  for  the  approval  of 
the  Department  not  later  than  the  31st  of  October.  No  payments  on  account  of  instruc- 
tion will  be  made  unless  any  alterations  which  may  subsequently  become  necessary 
have  been  made  and  approved  by  the  Department  before  the  31st  of  January  preced- 
ing the  examination. 

S'orm  No.  120  must  be  carefully  filled  up  and  sent  to  the  Department  immediately 
on  the  opening  of  a  class,  or  on  its  reassembling  after  the  vacation. 

In  all  cases  where  payments  are  to  be  claimed  on  the  results  of  the  next  May  exami- 
nation, the  form  1*0  must  be  sent  in  before  the  1st  October;  but  alterations  may  be 
made  in  the  classes  afterwards  by  giving  due  notice  to  the  Department. 

t  Candidates  for  the  art  class  certificates  must  pass  in  geometry  and  perspective  of 
the  second  grade,  and  in  an  examination  in  stages  3!>,  5a,  and  56  of  the  third  grade. 
(See  page  37.)  Candidates  may  be  examined  In  these  subjects  at  the  local  examina- 
tions in  May,  provided  that  they  have  previously  submitted  successful  works  ia 
stages  3b,  5a,  and  5b,  as  required  in  paragraph  68,  page  42. 

No  payments  will  be  made  except  under  this  rule  to  classes  established  after  the 
May  examinations  of  1879. 

Classes  already  established  under  the  instruction  of  teachers  holding  the  second 
grade  certificate  for  four  subjects  only,  or  certificate  D,  may  continue  to  receive  aid 
for  the  present. 

t  Drawing  cannot  be  taught  during  the  one  hour  and  a  half  required,  under  article 
22  of  the  education  code,  for  general  instruction  in  the  night  classes  of  public  ele- 
mentary schools,  established  under  article  106-112  of  thC'Code. 

5  Under  "students  of  the  industrial  classes"  are  included  only:  (a)  Artizans  or  op- 
eratives in  the  receipt  of  weekly  wages ;  (6)  coastgaurds,  policemen,  and  othors  who, 
though  in  receipt  of  weekly  wages,  do  not  support  themselves  by  manual  labor  ;  (o> 
teachers  and  pupil-teachers  of  elementary  schools  In  connection  with  the  Educational 
Department,  Whitehall,  or  the  National  Board  of  Education,  Ireland;  (d)  persons  in 
the  receipt  of  not  more  than  £200  per  annum  from  all  sources;  (e)the  children  (not 
gaining  their  own  livelihood)  of  all  such  persons  above  mentioned. 

II A  night  class  is.  one  that  meets  after  6. p.  m.  on  week  days,  or  2  p.  m.  on  Satur- 
days. It'  it  should  appear  at  any  time  that  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  a  class  is. 
not  a  bona  fide  night  class  for  industrial  students,  the  Department  may  call  on  the 
committee  of  the  class  to  certify  the  form  of  claim  for  each  individual,  under  the 
foregoing  definition. 

H  Children  who  attend  elementary  day  school  can  only  be  examined  in  March,  and 
are  not  eligible  for  examination  in  drawing  of  the  second  grade  with  an  art  class  or 
school  of  art.  Pupil-teachers,  who  have  been  examined  in  an  elementary  school  in 
March  may  not  be  again  examined  in  any  second  grade  subject  with  an  art  class  or 
school  of  art  in  the  same  year. 

**  Payments  may  be  made  on  account  of  the  pupil-teachers  and  paid  monitois  of  ele- 
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30.  The  local  committees  of  art  classes  mnst — 

(a)  Provide  a  suitable  room,  or  rooms,  for  the  meeting  of  the  class,*  and  a  place  of 
sufficient  size  to  carry  out  the  examination  in  accordance  with  the  regulations.  (See 
p.  103.) 

(6)  Engage,  and,  when  necessary,  dismiss  a  certificated  teacher.  Keep  registers  of  the 
students  and  their  attendances ;  t  and  be  responsible  for  the  general  conduct  of  the  class. 

(c)  Send  to  the  secretary  of  the  Department,  before  the  Slst  of  March,  a  statement  in 
Form  No.  119,  of  the  number  of  students  to  be  examined  in  each  subject  of  the  second 
grade.t    * 

(d)  Be  responsible,  if  required,  for  conducting  the  examination  according  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Department. 

(e)  Admit  for  examination  candidates  not  connected  with  the  class. 

(/)  Transmit  to  the  Department  for  inspection,  on  or  before  the  9th  of  April,  the 
works  in  the  various  classes,  named  in  If  196  and  19o,  of  students  on  account  of  whose 
instruction  payment  is  claimed  or  who  compete  for  prizes.  $ 

(5)  Certify  that  the  students  on  account  of  whose  instruction  payment  is  claimed 
are  persons  of  the  industrial  classes,  as  defined  on  page  13,  foot-note  t,  or  bona  fide 
memieis  of  a  night  class  for  industrial  students;  that  they  have  been  instructed  by 
teachers  certificated  by  the  Department,  in  accordance  with  paragraph  17,  and  that 
they  have  fulfilled  the  conditions  on  which  payments  may  be  claimed.  (See  para- 
graph 19o,  p.  13.) 

(ft)  Devote  all  payments  received  from  the  Department  to  the  maintenance  and  in- 
etruction  of  the  class  in  drawing. 

(i)  Admit  at  all  times  the  officers  of  the  Department  to  visit  the  class.  || 

*  Should  it  be  at  any  time  reported  that  the  premises'are  unsuitable,  or  not  properly 
fitted,  or  that  bad  models  or  examples  are  used,  the  assistance  of  the  Department  may, 
after  due  notice,  be  reduced  or  withdrawn. 

t  A  general  register  in  Form  No.  486  must  be  kept  for  the  whole  school,  and  an  at- 
tendance register  in  Form  No.  486  B. 

These  forms  of  register  will  be  supplied  as  soon  as  the  annual  report  in  Form  No. 
120  has  been  returned  to  the  Department,  or  they  may  be  applied  for  in  Form  No.  898, 
if  it  be  inconvenient  to  return  Form  No.  120  on  or  before  the  commencement  or  re- 
openiog  of  the  class. 

The  registers  must  be  kept  on  the  school  premises  so  as  to  be  always  available  when- 
ever the  class  meets  for  inspection  by  the  committee  or  by  the  inspectors  of  the 
Department.  They  must  be  sent  to  the  Department  with  the  claim  for  payment. 
The  committee  is  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  the  entries  in  these  registers,  and 
no  grants  will  be  made  unless  they  are  properly  kept. 

The  general  register  must  contain  the  name,  age,  address,  occupation,  and  previous 
success,  if  any,  of  every  pupil  attending  the  classes. 

At  the  end  of  the  general  register  a  space  is  provided  where  individual  members  of 
the  committee  are  requested  to  record  the  visits  which  Irom  time  to  time  they  make 
to  the  classes. 

A  new  attendance  register  (Form  No.  486  B)  will  be  required  each  session,  but  a 
new  general  register  is  issued  only  when  that  previously  sent  has  been  filled  up  and 
forwardedto  the  Department. 

The  attendance  register  may  be  kept  by  the  secretary,  teacher,  or  other  officer  of 
the  committee;  in  it  must  be  entered,  from  day  to  day,  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
students  at  each  lesson. 

It  is  important  that  the  number  opposite  each  student's  name  should  be  the  same 
in  both  register?. 

t  Care  must  be  taken  that  no  more  examination  papers  are  applied  for  than  are 
actually  required  for  use,  and  that  only  those  students  are  sent  in  for  examination 
who  have  been  properly  prepared.  A  record  will  be  kept  of  the  number  of  papers 
applied  for,  and  the  examiners  will  mark  the  papers  of  such  candidates  as  obviously 
should  not  have  been  presented  for  examination.  Whenever,  under  either  or  both  of 
ithese  heads,  there  is  an  excess  of  more  than  10  per  cent,  over  the  number  of  papers 
which  should  have  been  applied  for,  a  deduction  of  6d.  per  paper  of  such  excess  may 
be  made  from  the  payments  on  results. 

J  Apply  for  Form  No.  528.  On  the  receipt  of  proper  vouchers  duly  receipted  the 
department  will  pay  the  carriage  of  works  which  are  within  imperial  size,  i.  e.,  21-J 
inches  by  29^  inches,  and  the  cost  of  suitable  cases  or  packing  materials  used  for  the 
transmission  of  such  works.  The  works  of  science  classes  submitted  for  examination 
under  the  conditions  of  Article  LXXV  of  the  soienoo  directory,  must  be  sent  up  not 
later  than  the  15th  of  May.  All  claims  (Form  No.  535)  must  be  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment before  the  31st  December.     (See  note  on  page  94.) 

I  As  often  as  may  be  necessary,  an  inspector  of  the  Dopartmeut  will  visit  the  class 
and  report  on  the  condition  of  the  premises,  the  constitution  of  the  committee,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  regulations  are  carried  out.  If  due  notice  of  the  visit  of  the 
inspector  has  been  given,  OWfite^:/^&4b?W/^ef«tt#@iist  be  held  to  receive  him,  at 
which  as  many  of  the  memTSeft  as  possible  are  exneoted  to  attend. 
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(fc;  Be  responsible  for  the  safe  custody,  on  the  premises,  of  all  the  examples,  casts, 
&c.,  purchased  with  aid  from,  or  lent  by,  the  Department. 

(0  Report  any  changes  in  the  hours  of  meeting  of  the  class,  constitution  of  the 
committee,  teachers,  or  other  particulars  of  importance." 

31.  Grants  of  50  per  cent,  towards  the  purchase  of  art  examples  approved  by  the 
Department  will  be  made  to  the  committees  of  such  art  classes  only  as  are  held  in 
connection  with  public  institutions,  t 

As  a  general  rule  no  endowed  school  is  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  towards  the  pur- 
chase of  examples,  &c.,  unless  considerable  local  contributions  are  made  in  aid  of  its 
ma'.nteuance. 

Grants  are  not  made  towards  the  purchase  of  examples  for  the  use  of  private 
scbools. 

The  examples  must  be  kept  on  the  school  premises.  If  at  any  time  it  is  found  that 
examples  towards  the  purchase  of  which  a  grant  has  been  made  are  not  properly- 
taken  care  of  the  aid  of  the  Department  may  be  withdrawn. 

32.  The  lien  of  the  Department  on  art  examples  purchased  with  its  aid  will  de- 
termine after  5  years  continuous  use  of  the  examples,  which  will  then  become  the 
absolute  property  of  the  school.  But  if  the  school  closes  before  the  end  of  5  years 
the  examples  must  be  handed  over  to  the  Department  or  purchased  by  the  committee. 
The  committee  rhay  purchase  the  examples  by  repaying  the  sum  granted  by  the  De- 
partment, less  one-fifth  for  each  year  that  the  examples  have  been  in  use. 


Chapter  IV. 

•  •  *  •'  »  •  • 

Chapter  V. 

AID  TO   SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

35.  A  school  of  art  is  a  room  or  rooms  devoted  wholly  to  instruction  in  art,  where- 
examples  of  art  are  always  accessible  for  study  and  inspection,  and  where  instructiou 
is  given  by  a  teacher  holding  an  art  teacher's  certificate  or  certificates  of  the  3rd 
grade,  t    (See  page  40.) 

36.  The  Department  will  aid  the  instruction  given  in  schools  of  art,  when  under  the- 
direction  of  a  local  committee  of  not  less  than  5  well-known  responsible  persons,  J  and 
instructed  by  teachers  holding  one  or  more  art  certificates  of  the  third  grade,  |j  pro- 
vided that  day  classes  be  held  and  that  artisan  night  classes  meet  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  master,  in  rooms  appro%'ed  by  the  Department,  V  for  two  hours  at  eacU 
meeting,  and  at  least  three  times  a  week  for  40  weeks  in  the  year. 

One  member  of  the  committee  must  be  appointed  to  act  as  secretary,  by  whom  all 
correspondence  with  the  Department  on  the  business  of  the  school  must  be  carried  on. 

37.  The  following  payments  will  be  made  to  the  local  committee  of  a  school  of  art 

,  *  The  duties  of  committees  and  secretaries  of  art  classes  are  stated  in  detail  in  Form 
170,  at  page  92. 

t  Application  for  aid  towards  the  purchase  of  examples  must  be  made  on  Form  No. 
49.     (See  appendix,  pp.  78-91.) 

t  Schools  established  under  former  rules,  and  which  have  been  recognized  as  schools 
of  art,  will  be  admitted  to  the  full  benefit  of  the  existing  regulations,  although  not 
strictly  conforming  to  the  above  definition. 

J  The  local  committees  of  schools  of  art  must  be  constituted  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  contained  in  Form  No.  88,  which  should  be  applied  for  in  the  first  in- 
stance. The  secretary  is  also  required  to  fill  up  Form  No,  120,  and,  in  the  case  of  a 
new  school,  or  new  premises.  No.  527.     (See  appendix,  pp.  77,  100.) 

II  For  list  of  persons  holding  third  grade  certificate  see  appendix,  page  62. 

Teachers  holding  third  grade  certificates  granted  before  28th  January,  1869,  are_ qual- 
ified without  farther  examination  to  earn  payments  on  results  in  science  subjects  I, 
II,  and  III,  under  the  same  rules  and  conditions  as  science  teachers,  all  claims  to 
these  payments  being  subjeet  to  the  rules  of  the  science  directory. 

Teachers  qualified  to  earn  payments  on  results  in  science  subject  I  are  also  quali- 
fied to  earn  payments  on  results  of  the  art  examinxtions  of  the  second  grade  in  prac- 
tical geometry  and  perspective. 

If  Should  it  be  any  time  reported  that  the  premises  are  unsuitable,  or  not  properly 
fitted  or  that  bad  models  or  examples  are  used,  the  assistance  of  the  Department  may, 
after  due  notice,  be  reduced  or  withdrawn. 

S.  Ex.  209 48 
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on  account  of  persons  of  the  industrial  classes  *  only,  teachers  or  their  children,  above  13 
years  of  age,  who  pay  fees  for  being  taught : 

(a)  Ten  shillings  for  every  exercise  in  free  hand  drawing  from  the  flat,  practical 
geometry,t  perspectivCjt  or  drawing  from  models,  satisfactorily  worked  in  a  given 
time  by  a  student  who  has  received  at  least  twenty  lessons  since  his  or  her  last  suc- 
cessful examination,  each  lesson  being  an  attendance  at  a  meeting  of  the  class  of  at 
least  an  hour's  duration  on  a  separate  day.  The  20  lessons  must  all  have  been  given 
during  the  'i  years  next  preceding  the  examination  on  the  results  of  which  payments 
are  claimed.  5 

(6)  Fifteen  shillings,  or  a  sum  iu  proportion  to  the  works  sent  up,  but  not  exceed- 
ing 15s.,  on  account  of  every  such  student  who  shall  submit  satisfactory  works  |1  ex- 
ecuted in  the  school  during  the  previous  year  in  drawing  from  flat  examples,  mechauial 
or  architectural  drawing,  drawing  from  geometric  models,  objects  of  general  utility, 
or  casts  of  ornament ;  outline  drawings  of  the  head  or  the  figure,  or  of  details  of  the 
figure  from  the  round,  or  drawing  flowers  and  foliage  from  nature. 

(o)  Forty  shillings,  or  a  sum  in  proportion  to  the  works  sent  up,  but  not  exceeding 
408.,  on  account  of  every  such  student  who  shall  submit  satisfactory  works,  executed 
in  the  school  during  the  previous  year,  in  drawing,  painting,  modelling,  or  design- 
ing for  architecture,  manufactures,  and  decoration,  and  belonging  to  stages  not  in- 
cluded in  clause  376. IT 

(d)  Three  pounds  for  every  exercise  marked  excellent;  £2  for  every  exercise 
marked  good  ;  £  1  for  every  exercise  passed  satisfactorily,  and  worked  at  the  local 
advanced  art  examination  by  a  qualified  student  of  the  industrial  classes,  in  any  one 
or  more  of  the  subjects  of  that  examination.     (See  paragraph  38). 

(«)  Three  pounds,  on  account  of  a  free  studentship  for  every  artisan,  being  a 
draughtsman,  designer,  modeller,  or  handjcraftman,  who  shall  have  been  two  years 
in  the  school,  and  who  shall  be  recommended  jointly  by  the  local  committee  and  by 
the  Department's  examiners,  and  who  shall  submit  satisfactory  works  under  clause 
37c.** 

*  For  definition  of  the  industrial  classes  see  note  t,  page  13. 

t  No  candidates  can  be  examined  in  the  same  year  in  second  grade  art  practical 
geometry  or  perspective,  and  in  science,  subject  I  (practical,  plane,  and  solid  geom- 
etry). 

The  examination  is  based  on  Burchett's  Practical  Geometry,  and  Davidson's  Ortho- 
graphic Projection.     (See  syllabus,  p.  112.) 

This  course  may  be  regarded  as  preliminary  to  science,  subject  I  (practical,  plane, 
and  solid  geometry),  and  to  the  art  examinations  of  the  third  grade. 

X  Burchett's  Practical  Perspective,  and  Jewett's  Perspective  are  recommended  for 
study.  Dennis  Third  Grade  Perspective,  and  Malton's  Brook  Taylor's  Perspective 
carry  the  subject  further. 

§  Students  cannot  be  re-examined  in  any  subject  in  which  they  have  once  passed. 

Students  who  pass  the  examinations  in  these  sublects  will  receive  certificates  of  the 
second  grade.     (See  Art  Form  No.  590,  appendix,  p.  68.) 

When  payments  have  been  by  the  Department  on  account  of  the  success  of  students 
at  the  examination  in  science,  subject  I  (practical,  plane,  and  solid  geometry),  pay- 
ments may  not  again  be  claimed  should  the  same  students  be  successful  in  practical 
geometry  of  the  second  grade  in  art. 

II  By  satisfactory  work  must  be  understood  a  sufficient  quantity  of  work  well  executed 
from  examples  of  a  good  class  in  the  section  of  study  through  which  the  student  is 
passing.  Payments  will  bemadeon  account  of  studentsinmodellingclasses  who  send 
up  a  single  satisfactory  drawing  or  model,  accompanied  by  a  certified  statement  of 
the  number  of  times  the  student  has  attended  the  modelling  classes  of  the  school 
during  the  year. 

Preparatory  sketches  for  designs  or  other  preliminary  work  may  be  done  at  home  but 
all  works  submitted  for  payments  or  prizes  must  be  wholly  executed  in  the  school 
except  studies  of  landscape  or  landscape  details,  which  will  be  accepted  if  executed 
ont  of  doors  under  the  instruction  of  the  master  by  students  paying  fees  to  the  school 
of  art. 

IT  Payments  b  and  o  cannot  be  made  on  account  of  the  same  stndent  in  the  same 
year,  nor  can  more  than  the  maximum  payment  be  made  on  account  of  anv  student 
even  if  he  attend  two  or  more  schools  or  classes.  ' 

Under  clause  6  are  included  stages  1,2,3, 4, 5, 6, 7,  and  40  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion pursued  in  the  National  Art  Training  School.  Clause  o  includes  all  works  in  tho 
stages  of  that  course  other  than  those  in  clause  6.     (See  pages  37  and  39) 

**  Students  on  whose  account  the  payment  for  a  free  studentship  is  mkde  must  be 
prepared  to  attend  regulariy  for  the  year  following  the  date  of  the  appointment,  and 
must  be  admitted  to  study  in  the  school  without  payment  of  feesf  Free  stndent 
ships  are  not  given  to  teachers  who  should  study  for  the  certificates  referred  to  in 
paragraph  37/i, 
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(f)  Fifteen  pounds  for  an  art  pupil- teacher  in  schools  in  which  20  students  of  the 
iudustrial  classes  are  satisfactorily  taught ;  and  £30  for  two  art  pupil-teachers,  in 
schools  in  which  50  or  more  such  students  are  satisfactorily  taught.  . 

((/)  Five  pounds  for  every  student  being,  or  intending  to  become,  an  art  workman 
or  a  designer  for  manufactures,  trained  in  the  school  of  Art,  who  shall  obtain  a  na- 
tional scholarship  in  the  National  Art  Training  School.    (See  page  52.) 

(A)  Ten  pounds  for  every  certificate  of  the  third  grade  taken  at  the  annual  exami- 
nation in  London  by  a  student  belonging  to  the  industrial  classes,  or  by  an  art  teacher, 
trained  in  the  school  of  art. 

(i)  Ten  pounds  for  keeping  the  necessary  registers  (see  note  §,  p.  19)  of  students, 
and  forwarding,  at  the  appointed  time,  an  annual  report  (in  form  93a)  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  school,  made  up  to  the  31st  of  July  of  each  year.t 

38  Advanced  examinations  limited  to  students  in  schools  of  art  who  have  previously 
passed  in  the  four  subjects  of  second  grade  art,  or  have  taken  a  third  grade  certificate 
or  a  third  grade  prize  or  national  competition  prize  in  the  subject  in  which  they  are 
candidates  for  examination,  and  who  have  received  in  the  school  of  art  atleast  twenty 
registered  lessons  (as  defined  in  paragraph  37a)  may  be  held  in  local  schools  of  art  in 
the  following  subjects :t  Anatomy,  advanced  perspective,  architecture,  design :  The 
examinations  in  these  four  subjects  are  held  at  the  same  time  as  the  second  grade  ex- 
aminations.    (See  paragraph  41). 

Drawingfrom  theantique,§  drawing  from  the  life,  painting  from  still  life:§  The  ex- 
aminations in  these  subjects  j  are  held  in  June  or  July. 

39.  Advanced  examinations  in  modelling  ornament  (design) ;  modelling  from  the 
antique,  and  modelling  from  life,  will  be  held  annually  at  South  Kensington,  to  which 
those  students  only  of  local  schools  of  art  will  be  admitted  who  have  previously  taken 
a  national  competition  prize  in  the  subject  of  examination. 

40.  Prizes  of  the  second  grade  will  be  given  to  students  of  all  classes  who  excel  in 
the  second  grade  examiuations,  and  candidates  who  pass  at  one  examination  in  the 
four  subjects  of -the  second  grade  may  receive  a,  prize  of  the  third  grade.  Students 
who  excel  in  the  local  advanced  art  examinations  will  obtain  a  prize  equivalent  to  a 
book  prize  in  the  national  competition.  Prizes  of  the  third  grade  will  be  given  to  stu- 
dents who  send  up  works  of  great  merit  in  the  classes  named  in  clauses  6  and  e,  para- 
graph 37.  II  The  degree  of  success  for  which  these  prizes  may  be  awarded  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Department  from  year  to  year. 

41.  The  Department  will  determine  the  number  of  payments  to  be  made  under  clause 
37a,  and  prizes  to  be  given,  annually,  by  means  of  examinations  of  an  elementary  char- 
acter, called  of  the  second-grade.  These  examinations  will  take  place  about  May. 
(See  paragraph  29,  p.  19,  and  first  foot-note,  p.  20.)    The  payments  and  prizes  under 

*  Industrial  students  who  pass  the  second  grade  examination,  or  who  send  satis- 
factory works  under  clause  b  or  c,  will  be  considered  to  have  been  satisfactorily 
taught.  The  payments  will  be  made  after  the  examinations  in  April  and  May,  for 
the  services  rendered  during  the  preceding  year,  and  the  appointment  and  duties  of 
the  pupil-teacher  must  be  fully  notified  iu  the  annual  report  of  the  school  of  art. 
The  selection  and  payment  of  art  pupil-teachers,  and  the  duties  to  be  allotted  to 
them,  are  left  to  the  local  committee,  but  not  more  than  £15  will  be  paid  by  the  de- 
partment if  one  pupil-teacher  only  be  engaged. 

t  This  payment  is  contingent  on  artisan  night  classes  being  held  three  times  a  week 
for  forty  weeks  during  the  school  year,  on  the  annual  local  examinations  being  prop- 
erly conducted,  and  on  sending  works  for  the  national  competition.  It  includes  all 
payments  for  clerical  labor  and  for  incidental  expenses,  connected  with  the  examina- 
tions both  in  science  and  art.  The  report  is  made  in  the  month  of  November,  and  the 
payment  is  matle  as  part  of  the  annual  grant  for  the  school  year,  which  includes  that 
mouth.  Schools  which  have  hot  been  open  a  complete  year  ending  31st  July  can  only 
claim  a  proportion  of  the  grant. 

t  Students  for  whose  success  in  any  of  these  subjects,  £2  or  £3  is  paid,  cannot  be 
again  examined  in  the  same  subject ;  but  students  for  whose  success  iu  any  subject 
£1  only  has  been  paid  may  be  again  examined  in  that  subject,  anl  £1  will  be  deducted 
from  any  payment  which  may  become  due  on  account  of  their  further  success. 

§  No  student  may  be  examined  in  more  than  one  of  these  three  subjects  (t)  at  the 
€ame  local  advanced  examination. 

!|  Theseprizeswillconsistof  works  of  art,  books,  instruments,  &c.  ( See  lists  on  page 
119. )  One  prize  only  in  each  competition,  second  grade,  advanced  local  examinations, 
third  grade  works  and  national  competition,  can  be  awarded  to  any  student  in  any 
one  year.  No  examples  will  be  prescribed  for  prize  drawings,  but  prizes  will  only  be 
awarded  for  works  executed  from  examples  of  a  sound  and  useful  character.  Works 
executed  in  schools  of  art  lor  special  prizes  (e.  g.,  those  ofiered  by  some  of  the  city  of 
London  companies)  may  also  be  admitted  to  the  competition  for  department  prizes 
under  the  above  conditions.  Prizes  may  be  given  for  single  works  or  for  sets  of 
drawings  in  the  elementary  stages. 
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clauses  376  and  37c  will  be  determlDed  by  an  annual  inspection  in  London  of  the 
works  of  the  various  classes  named. '  Note.— As  respects  all  awards  of  payments  and 
prizes  the  Department  will  be  the  sole  judge,  and  will  not  enter  into  correspondence 
respecting  its  decisions.  ,.„    .,  ,        ,        ^  j 

42  Teachers  in  charge  of  schools  of  art  who  may  qualify  themselves  for  advanced 
instruction  by  taking  certificates  higher  than  those  they  already  possess,  will  be 
allowed  a  sum  of  £20  on  taking  certificates  for  groups  2,  4,  or  5;  £15  for  group  6, 
and  £30  for  group  3.t    (See  page  40.)  ,.„,.,  ■,     ^  j      ,      i      < 

43  Grants  will  be  made  to  enable  the  masters  of  satisfactorily  conducted  schools  of 
art  to  visit  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  other  metropolitan  institutions,  in 
order  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  works  sent  from  other 
schools,  and  of  acquiring  for  the  benefit  of  their  students  a  knowledge  of  the  latest 
progress  made  in  those  educational  subjects  which  affect  the  schools.  This  grant  is- 
contingent  on  an  artisan  class  being  satisfactorily  taught. 

44.  The  local  committee  of  the  school  of  art  must —  j,     ix.  ■     i. 

(a)  Provide  a  room  or  rooms  for  the  meeting  of  the  classes,  and  a  place  ol  suflicient 
size  to  carry  out  the  annual  local  examinations  in  accordance  with  the  detaUed  regu- 
lations. ,        ,  .    J.        ;■         1, 

(6)  Be  responsible  for  the  general  conduct  of  the  school ;  appoint  and,  when  neces- 
sary, dismiss  a  certificated  art  master  :t  keep  registers  of  the  students'  attendances, 
report  any  change  in  the  teaching  staff,  and  any  other  particulars  of  importance. 

(e)  Be  responsible  for  the  safe  custody,  on  the  premises,  of  all  examples,  books,  &c., 
lent  by  the  Department  or  purchased  with  its  aid. 

(A)  Send  to  the  Department  before  the  3l8t  of  March  a  statement,  in  Form  No.  119, 
of  the  number  of  students  to  be  examined  in  each  of  the  subjects  of  the  second  grade. 

(e)  Be  responsible,  if  required,  for  conducting  J  the  examinations  according  to  the 
regulations  of  the  department.     (See  appendix,  page  103.)  .,     , 

(/)  Admit  to  the  second-grade  examination  only  candidates  not  connected  with  the 
school  who  may  desire  to  present  thenaselves. 

(3)  Transmit  to  the  department  for  inspection,  on  or  befoie  the  9th  of  April,  the 
works  of  students  in  the  various  classes  named  in  paragraphs  376  and  c,  p.  25,  on  ac- 
count of  whose  instruction  payment  is  claimed,  or  who  compete  for  prizes.  || 

Models  in  clay  or  plaster  are  only  to  be  transmitted  when  of  great  excellence  and 
for  the  national  competition  (see  paragraph  45),  when  they  must  be  of  imperial  or 
half  imperial  size. 

Casts  should  be  made  as  light  as  possible,  by  the  use  of  tow  in  the  packing  up. 
Works  in  glazed  frames  cannot  be  admitted.  Works  in  oil  must  be  packed,  by  the 
aid  of  corks  or  otherwise,  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  their  faces  from  coming  in  con- 
tact with  other  works. 

(A)  Adtnit  at  all  times  the  officers  of  the  Department  to  visit  the  school. 

(i)  Certify  that  the  students  on  account  of  whose  instruction  payment  is  claimed  IT 
are  teachers,  persons  of  the  industrial  classes,  as  defined  on  page  12,  foot  note  t,  or 
bona  fide  n  embers  of  a  night  class  for  industrial  students;  that  they  have  been  in- 
structed by  teachers  certificated  by  the  Department,  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
36,  page  23,  and  that  each  student,  on  account  of  whose  success  payment  is  claimed, 
has  received  not  less  than  20  lessons  since  the  date  of  his  or  her  last  examination. 
(See  paragraph  37a,  page  24.) 

*  The  Department  cannot  undertake  to  award  local  prizes.  Where  it  is  desired  to 
give  such  prizes  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Department's  examiners,  the  local 
l)rize  scheme  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  adjust  itself  to  the  department's  usual 
awards. 

t  This  payment  cannot  be  claimed  within  two  years  of  quitting  the  training  school, 
and  will  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  preparation  made  for  the  certifi- 
cate while  in  the  training  school. 

X  The  committee  should  give  notice  to  the  Department  when  a  master  is  required  or 
advertised  for.  In  cases  of  the  master's  temporary  illness  the  Department  will  pro- 
vide a  substitute  for  him  if  the  committee  pay  20s.  per  week  during  the  time  his  serv- 
ices are  required.     No  substitute  so  provided  can  remain  more  tlian  three  months. 

%  In  towns  where  special  local  secretaries  for  examinations  are  appointed,  the  ex- 
aminations in  second  grade  will  be  conducted  as  provided  for  in  paragraphs  25-28 
(see  p.  17),  relating  to  art  classes.  The  committee  of  a  school  of  art  may,  however, 
hold  their  own  examination  in  art  subjects  independently  of  the  special  local  secre- 
tary, by  giving  notice  on  Form  No.  119  of  their  desire  to  do  so. 

II  The  IDepartment  will  pay  the  carriage  of  works  sent  up  under  these  rules  within 
imperial  size,  or  when  larger,  if  on  stretchers,  constructed  to  fold  within  the  im- 
perial size.  The  Department  will  also  pay  the  cost  of  suitable  cases  or  packing  ma- 
terials used  for  the  transmission  of  these  works  on  the  receipt  of  proper  vouchers, 
duly  receipted. 

IT  The  form  of  claim  for  payment  is  No.  52(i.  Claims  must  bo  made  before  the  Slst  of 
December.    (See  note  on  0l^M$d  by  Microsoft® 
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{k)  Devote  all  payments  received  from  the  Department  to  maintenance  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  school  of  art. 
(0  Make  an  annual  report  of  their  proceedings  in  art  Form  No.  93a.* 

45.  The  best  works  sent  up  for  examination  under  paragraph  37o,  p.  25,  will  be 
selected  to  enter  into  a  national  competition  between  the  works  of  all  the  schools  of 
art  in  the  kingdom,  and  medals  and  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  those  students  who  exe- 
cute the  most  meritorious  of  the  competing  works.t 

46.  The  prize  list  will  include  twelve  gold  medals,  distributed  as  follows  : 
One  gold  medal  for  the  best  drawing  from  the  nude  living  model. 

This  study  must  be  within  the  dimensions  of  an  imperial  sheet,  and  not  less  than  24 
inches  in  height. 

One  gold  medal  for  the  best  study  from  the  antique,  in  chalk  or  monochrome. 

This  study  must  be  Irom  a  single  figure  in  the  round,  and  must  be  executed  within 
the  dimensions  of  an  imperial  sheet. 

One  gold  medal  for  the  best  study  of  the  figure,  modelled  from  the  antique. 

This  study  must  be  from  a  single  figure,  and  not  more  than  30  inches  in  height. 

One  gold  medal  for  the  best  painting  of  a  group  of  still  life  from  nature,  as  a  com- 
position of  color,  in  oil. 

The  dimensions  of  this  work  should  be  of  imperial  size,  i.  e.,  22  by  30  inches. 

One  gold  medal  for  the  best  painting  of  a  group  of  still  life  from  nature,  as  a  com- 
position of  color,  in  water  color. 

The  dimensions  of  this  work  must  be  24  inches  by  20  inches,  or,  if  of  other  propor- 
tions, of  equal  or  nearly  equal  surface. 

One  gold  medal  for  the  best  painting  of  a  head  or  nude  figure  from  nature,  in  oil  or 
water  color. 

The  dimensions  of  this  work  must  be  24  inches  by  20  inches. 

Six  medals  for  the  best  designs  in  the  three  classes,  architectural  design,  surface 
design,  plastic  design. 

A  statement  of  the  purpose  or  material  for  which  it  is  prepared  should  be  given  on 
«very  competing  design. 

Note. — Designs  for  carpets  or  similar  woven  fabrics  drawn  to  a  small  scale  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  portion  of  the  design  drawn  to  full  size. 

The  design  and  portion  so  drawn  should  both  be  included  on  one  imperial  sheet. 

One  of  these  medals  may  be  given  for  a  work  of  a  class  not  included  under  the 
above  named  heads. 

Thirty  silver  medals,  of  which  part  will  be  given  for  Ihe  second  best  works  in  the 
various  subjects  1  o  which  gold  medals  are  assigned,  and  the  rest  ior  meritorious  works 
in  the  same,  or  the  best  works  in  other,  sribjeots  of  study. 

Sixty  bronze  medals  for  meritorious  works  in  any  of  the  various  subjects  of  study. 

47.  Any  of  these  medals  may  be  withheld  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  examiners,  the 
-works  in  any  subject  are  not  of  sufiScient  merit  to  deserve  them.t 

xVdditionai  prizes  of  works  of  art,  books,  &c.,  will  also  be  awarded. 

4d.  Works  executed  during  the  previous  year  by  students  not  belonging  to  the  in- 
dustrial classes,  as  defined  at  page  13,  note  t,  will  be  admitted  to  the  national  compe- 
tition and  be  eligible  to  gain  prizes. 

'49.  The  works  entering  into  the  national  competition  will  be  exhibited  in  London 
and  in  some  one  of  the  more  important  towns  of  the  Kingdom  where  suitable  space 
■can  be  provided. 

Works  executed  by  national  scholars  or  students  in  training,  in  receipt  of  allow- 
ances in  the  National  Art  Training  School,  can  receive  only  honorary  rewards  in  the 
national  competition. 

50.  A  night  class,  taught  by  the  master  of  a  school  of  art,  or  by  teachers  holding 

*  The  duties  of  committees  and  secretaries  are  stated  in  detail  in  form  170.  (See 
-page  92.) 

+  No  examples  will  be  prescribed  for  competition,  but  the  prizes  awardeu  will  be  so 
distributed  as  to  encourage  students  to  pursue  a  sound  and  useful  course  of  instruc- 
tion.    (See  page  37.) 

t  Students  who  obtain  more  than  one  distinction  in  any  national  competition  will 
be  allowed  the  award  attached  to  the  highest  distinction  obtained,  with  a  certificate 
of  their  further  success.  They  cannot  receive  a  national  medal  or  reward  of  the  sataie 
class  twice  for  the  same  subject. 

Students  who  obtain  medals  of  the  same  class  in  more  than  one  year's  competition 
will  receive  books,  &c.,  instead  of  medals.  Gold  or  silver  medallists  may  elect  to  re- 
ceive, instead  of  books,  a  grant  to  enaWe  them  to  visit  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

A  student  may  receive  a  third  grade  prize  in  one  stage  and  a  national  competition 
prize  in  another  stage,  in  the  same  year,  but  he  cannot  receive  more  than  one  prize  on 
account  of  any  one  work.  All  prizes  must  be  claimed  before  the  31st  of  March  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  award. 
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certificates  of  the  third  grade  under  his  direction,  but  meeting  elsewhere  under  the 
management  of  the  local  committee,  may  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  school  of 
art,  and  works  under  clause  c,  paragraph  37,  p.  25,  executed  in  recognized  branch 
classes  may  be  sent  up  with  the  works  of  the  School  of  Art  for  payments  and  for  ad- 
mission to  the  national  competition.  Particulars  of  such  classes  must  be  included  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  school  of  art  (Form  93a). 

51.  A  grant  not  exceeding  2s.  dd.  per  superficial  foot  of  internal  area  wUl  be  made 
up  to  a  maximum  of  4,000  feet,  in  aid  of  new  buildings  or  buildings  to  be  adapted  for 
schools  of  art,  provided  that — 

(a)  There  be  a  population  in  the  neighborhood  which  requires  a  school  of  art. 
(i>)  The  school  of  art  is  likely  to  be  maintained  in  efficiency. 

(c)  The  site,  plans,  estimates,  specifications,  title,  and  trust  deed  be  satisfactory  to 
the  committee  of  council  on  education.     (See  appendix,  p.  107.) 

52.  Grants  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  art  examples  approved  by  the  Department 
will  be  made  to  the  committee  of  schools  of  art  which  are  held  in  connection  with 
pubUc  institutions.*  The  examples,  apparatus,  &c.,  must  be  kept  on  the  school 
premises.  If  at  any  time  it  is  foaud  that  examples,  &c.,  towards  the  purchase  of 
which  a  grant  has  been  made,  are  not  properly  taken  care  of,  the  aid  of  the  depart- 
ment may  be  withdrawn. 

The  lien  of  the  Department  on  art  examples  purchased  with  its  aid  will  determine 
after  5  years'  continuous  use  of  the  examples,  which  will  then  become  the  absolute 
property  of  the  school.  But  if  the  school  closes  before  the  end  of  5  years  the  examples 
must  be  handed  over  to  the  Department,  or  purchased  by  the  committee.  The  com- 
mittee may  purchase  the  examples  by  repaying  the  sum  granted  by  the  Department 
less  one-fifth  for  each  year  that  the  examples  have  been  in  use. 

53.  Special  grants  of  works  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Department  and  of 
other  examples  will  be  made  from  time  to  time  to  such  schools  as  have  suitable  prem- 
ises for  exhibiting  and  protecting  them,  and  for  their  effective  use  as  means  of  in- 
struction. 

54.  In  special  cases  where  schools  are  established  under  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
permanency  and  are  entirely  devoted  to  instruction  in  art,  aid  to  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding 50  per  cent,  of  their  cost  will  be  given  towards  the  provision  of  apparatus  and 
fittings  specially  constructed,  provided  that  the  articles  be  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment before  they  are  purchased. t 

55.  Schools  of  art  are  tntitled  to  borrow  from  the  South  Kensington  Museum  and 
Library  objects  of  decorative  art  drawing,  oil  paintings,  prints,  books,  &c.,  for  exhi- 
bition and  for  use  as  examples  under  the  regulations  given  at  pages  57  and  61.t 

The  Department  will  also,  guided  by  the  classification  of  schools  under  the  heads 
named  at  page  ,59,  issue  such  works,  reproductions,  &c.,  as  may  appear  suitable  to  be 
retained  as  deposit  loans  for  longer  periods. 

56.  Students  of  schools  of  art  who  propose  to  become  teachers,  and  who  have  taken 
the  first  certificate  of  the  third  grade,  are  eligible  to  compete  for  admission  to  the 
National  Art  Training  School  at  South  Kensington,  with  a  maintenance  allowance  of 
15s.  weekly,  to  which  may  be  added-personal  payments  not  exceeding  20s.  per  week.  J 
Students  who  have  passed  examinations  in  three,  or,  if  females,  in  two  papers  of  the 
first  certificate  of  the  third  grade,  may  compete  for  admission  as  free  students. 

57.  Students  of  schools  of  art  may  compete  ibr  national  scholarships  of  the  value  of 
from  £1  to  £2  per  week,  tenable  at  South  Kensington  for  1,  2,  or  3  years.     (See  page 

5» .  Two  scholarships,  called  "  the  Princess  of  Wales  Scholarships,"  of  the  value  of 
£25  and  £11,  respectively,  are  awarded  to  the  two  female  students  who  take  the 
highest  prizes  of  the  year  in  the  national  competition.! 


*Apply  for  lists  of  approved  examples.  (See  Forms  Nos.  49  and  30,  appendix,  pages 
78  to  bl. )  In  special  cases  aid  may  be  given  towards  the  purchase  of  works  of  refer- 
ence or  examples  not  included  in  the  lists,  provided  that  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment be  obtained  before  the  purchase  is  effected. 

t  Application  for  this  aid  must  be  made  in  Form  No.  662. 

t  Lists  of  drawings  and  paintings  to  be  used  as  examples  may  be  had  on  application 
Application  for  books  must  be  made  on  Form  No.  273 ;  for  drawings,  on  No.  668. 

§  These  students  are  allowed  traveling  expenses  to  South  Kensiuptou. 

II  The  Princess  of  Wales  scholarships  are  tenable  only  in  the  school  where  they  have 
been  gained.  Scholars  may  compete  annually  for  the  retention  or  renewal  of  the 
scholarships,  but  they  cannot  be  held  by  the  same  persons  for  more  than  3  years 

Each  Princess  of  Wales  scholar  is  required  to  present  half-yearly  reports  of  the 
course  of  study  or  occupation  she  has  pursued  during  the  year  following  the  award 
of  the  scholarship.  These  reports  must  be  sent  through  the  secretary  of  the  school 
of  art  in  which  the  scholar  is  studying  on  31st  of  January  and  30th  of  June.  A  moiety 
of  the  sum  awarded  will  be  paid  on  the  receipt  of  each  report,  if  it  be  satisfactory. 
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OUAPTEE  YI. 

THE  NATIONAL  ART  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

59.  The  National  Art.  Training  School  at  South  Kensington  is  established  for  the 
purpose  of  training  art  masters  and  mistresses  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  the 
instruction  of  students  in  drawing,  designing,  and  modelling,  to  be  applied  to  the  re- 
quirements of  trade  and  manufactures.* 

60.  The  course  of  instruction  is  as  follows  (it  should  he  understood  that  it  is  not 
progressive  in  the  order  in  which  the  stages  are  named)  : 

Stage  1. — Linear  drawing  by  aid  of  instruments. 

(a)  Linear  geometry;  (J)  meehauical  and  machine  drawing  (frongi  the  flat,  from 
blackboard  lessons,  or  from  elementary  solids  or  details  of  machinery  and  building 
construction);  (o)  linear, perspective ;  (d)  details  of  architecture  from  copies;  (e) 
sciography. 

Stage  2.— Free  baud  outline  drawing  of  rigid  forms  from  flat  examples  or  copies. 

(a)  Objects;  (6)  ornament  (showing  elementary  principles  of  design). 

Stage  3. — Free  hand  outline  drawing  from  the  "round." 

(a)  Models  and  objects;  (6)  ornament.  * 

Stage  4. — Shading  from  flat  examples  or  copies. 

(a)  Models  and  objects;  (6)  ornament. 

Staged. —  Shading  from  the  "round"  or  solid  forms. 

(a)  Models  and  objects;  (6)  ornament;  (c)  drapery ;  (d)  time  sketching  and  sketch- 
ing from  memory. 

Stage  6. — Drawing  the  human  figure  and  animal  forms  from  copies. 

(a)  In  outline;  (6)  shaded. 

Stage  7. — Drawing  flowers,  foliage,  and  objects  of  natural  history  from  flat  examples 
or  copies. 

(a)  In  outline;  (&)  shaded. 

Stage  8. — Drawing  the  human  figure  or  animal  forms  from  the  "round"  or  nature. 

(a)  In  outline  from  casts;  (61)  shaded  (details);  (62)  shaded  (whole  figures):  (ol) 
studies  of  heads  from  the  life;  (c2)  studies  of  the  human  figure  from  nude  model;  (d) 
studies  of  drapery  arranged  on  figure  from  antique  or  rn  the  living  model;  (e)  time 
sketching  and  sketching  from  memory. 

Stage  9. — Anatomical  studies. 

(a)  Of  the  human  fi^re;  (6)  of  animal  forms;  (c)  of  either,  modelled. 

Stage  10. —  Drawing  flowers,  foliage,  landscape  details,  and  objects  of  natural 
history  from  nature. 

(a)  In  outline;  (6)  shaded. 

Stage  11. — Painting  ornament  from  flat  examples. 

(o)  In  monochrome;  (6)  in  colors  (either  in  water  color,  tempera,  or  oil.) 

Stage  12. — Painting  ornament  from  the  cast,  &c. 

(a)  In  monochrome,  either  in  water  color,  oil,  or  tempera.    . 

Stage  13. — Painting  (general)  from  flat  examples  or  copies,  flowers,  still  life,  &c. 

(a)  Flowers  or  natural  objects,  in  water  color,  in  oil,  or  in  tempera;  (6)  landscapes 
or  views  of  buildings. 

Stage  14. — Painting  (general)  direct  from  nature. 

(o)  Flowers  or  still  life,  in  water  color,  oil,  or  tempera,  without  backgrounds;  (6) 
landscapes  or  views  of  buildings;  («)  drapery. 

Stage  15.— Painting  from  nature  groups  of  still  life,  flowers,  &o.,  as  compositions  of 
color. 

(a)  In  oil  color;  (b)  in  water  color  or  tempera;  (c)  in  monochrome  or  light  and 
stiade. 

Stage  16. —  Painting  the  human  figure,  or  animal,  in  monochrome  from  casts. 

(a)  In  oil,  water  color,  or  tempera. 

Stage  17. — Painting  the  human  figure,  or  animals,  in  color. 

(a)  From  the  flat  or  copies ;  (6)  the  head  from  nature  or  draped  figure;  (c)  time 
sketches  and  compositions. 

Stage  IS. — Modelling  ornament.  ^ 

(a)  Elementary,  from  casts  ;  (6)  advanced,  from  casts  ;  (c)  from  drawings ;  (d)  time 
sketches  from  examples  and  from  memory. 

Stage  19. —  Modelling  the  human  figure  or  animals. 

(a)  Elementary,  from  casts  of  hands,  feet,  masks,  &c. ;  (6)  advanced,  from  casts  or 
solid  examples ;  (c)  from  drawings ;  (d)  the  head  from  nature ;  (e)  the  nude  figure 
from  nature  ;  (/)  drapery ;  (jjr)  time  sketches  and  modelling  from  memory. 

Stage  20. —  Modelling  fruits,  flowers,  foliage,  and  objects  of  natural  history  from 
nature. 

Stage  21. — Time  sketches  in  clay  of  the  human  figure,  or  animals,  from  nature. 

Stage  22. —  Elementary  design. 

(o)  Studies  treating  natui'al  objects  ornamentally ;  (6)  ornamental  arrangements  to 

*  See  also  the  prospectus,  at  page  70  of  appendix. 
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fill  given  spaces  inmouochroraeoriuoclollcd  ;  (c)  ornamental  arrangements  to  fill  given 
^spaces  in  color ;  (d)  studies  of  historic  styles  of  ornament  drawn  or  modelled ;  (e)  deco- 
rative arrangements  of  ornament  and  figures  to  fill  given  spaces  "drawn  or  modelled. 

Stage  23. — Applied  designs,  technical  or  miscellaneous  studies. 

;a)'Macliine  aud  mechanical  drawing,  plan  drawing,  mapping,  and  surveys  done 
-from  measurement  of  actual  machines,  buildings,  &c. ;  (6)  architectural  design;  (p) 
•ornamental  design,  as  applied  to  decorative  or  industrial  art ;  (d)  figure  composition 
jind  ornamental  design  with  figures,  as  applied  to  decorative  or  industrial  art;  (eand 
/)  the  same  as  23o  and  23d,  hut  in  relief. 

These  twenty-three  stages  of  instruction  are  divided  into  six  groups.  Certificates 
of  competeucy  to  teach  the  subjects  included  in  each  group  are  given  to  candidat'-s 
who  pass  the  necessary  examinations,  and  are  called  certificates  of  the  third  grade. 

The  loUowing  are  the  groups  which  form  the  subjects  of  third  grade  certificates  : 

Group  1. —  Elementary  drawing  and  coloring,  stages  1,  2,'3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  10,  and  13. 

Group  2. —  Painting,  with  examination  in  styles  of  art  and  in  the  elementary  prin- 
•ciples  of  ornament,  stages  86,  11,  12,  14,  15,  and  22. 

Group  3. — The  figure  drawn  and  painted,  with  examination  in  the  historic  styles  of 
ornament,  stages  fie,  9,  15,  16,  17,  and  22. 

Group  4. —  Modeling  ornament,  with  examination  in  styles  of  art  and  in  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  ornament,  stages  86,  18,  19,  20,  22. 

Group  5. —  Modeling  the  figure,  with  examination  in  the  historic  styles  of  ornament, 
stages  8c,  9,  19,  20,  21,  and  22e. 

Group  6. — Technical  instruction. 

61.  The  examination  for  certificates  of  the  third  grade  is  held  annually  at  South 
Kensington  in  February. 

Applications  for  admission  to  this  examination,  together  with  the  required  works, 
■must  be  delivered  a'  the  Department  on  the  20th  of  January.*  Accepted  works  will 
be  retained  by  the  Department.  The  works  of  unsuccessful  candidates  and  of  candi- 
•dates  not  proposing  to  earn  payments  from  the  state  will  be  returned.  Candidates 
may  not  present  themselves  for  examination  until  they  have  been  informed  that  their 
-works  have  been  accepted. 

When  candidates  who  have  been  successful  in  part  of  the  exercises  necessary  to  be 
passed  for  a  certificate  desire  to  sit  for  the  completion  of  that  certificate,  the  Depart- 
ment may  require  them  to  be  re-examined  in  any  exercise  which  they  have  passed 
more  than  three  years  previously. 

62.  The  examinations  will  take  place  before  the  director  for  art,  assisted  by  other 
examiners,  and  will  be  conducted  partly  by  written  exercises  and  partly  by  studies 
to  be  made  in  a  given  time. 

63.  Students  of  the  National  Art  Training  School  who  are  not  in  receipt  of  allow- 
ance may  obtain  book  prizes  for  success  in  the  examination  in  subjects  of  the  third 
grade.  They  may  be  examined  in  any  of  the  subjects  in  which  they  have  first  sub- 
mitted approved  work. 

64.  Second  class  railway  fare  (return  ticket)  and  10s.  for  each  whole  day  for  ex- 
penses will  be  allowed  to  candidates  from  provincial  schools  who  obtain  certificates. 

FIRST  GROUP. 

65.  Candidates  for  certificates  of  the  first  group  who  have  attended  the  National 
Art  Training  School  must  obtain  a  recommendation  from  the  head  master  for  admis- 
sion to  the  examination. 

66.  Candidates  from  provincial,  or  other  schools,  must  send  the  requisite  drawings 
through  the  secretaries  of  their  respective  schools  at  the  appointed  date.  (See  para- 
graph 61. )  They  will  receive  notice  to  come  up  for  examination  if  their  works  be  ap- 
proved. 

67.  Candidates  must  be  prepared  to  (o)  instruct  a  class  in  the  presence  of  the  exam- 
iners in  free  hand  drawing,  geometrical  drawing,  perspective  and  model  drawing ; 
(6)  sketch  in  a  given  time  a  group  of  models  placed  by  the  examiners  for  that  pur- 
pose; (c)  solve  on  paper  questions  in  geometry,t  perspective,!:  and  elementary  archi- 
tecture. § 

•Apply  early  in  January  for  Form  No.  138. 

t  Based  on  Burchett's  Geometry.  Candidatts  who  have  passed  in  the  advanced 
■stage  of  Science  Subject  I  (practibal,  plane,  and  solid  geometry)  are  exempt  from  this 
examination. 

t  In  the  perspective  paper  credit  "will  be  given  for  a  knowledge  of  the  projection  of 
labadows. 

5  The  exercise  in  elementary  architecture  will  require  a  knowledge  of  the  five  orders 
of  classic  architecture,  with  their  mouldings,  and  a  general  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples of  construction  applied  to  ancient  architecture,  aud  also  of  the  larger  distinctive 
characteristics  of  Gothic  architecture  in  England,  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor to  that  of  Henry  VII.  Female  candidates  and  candidates  who  have  passed  in 
the  advanced  stage  of  Boi&nc^gfgjg!^cli^y{fi4fj;fxfisgC}ft®tTriotioji)  are  exempt  from 
the  examination  in  architecturardrftwino'. 
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All  candidates  who  are  not  students  of  the  National  Art  Training  School  will  be  re- 
quired to  execute  an  extra  work  in  the  presence  of  the  examiners. 

68.  For  the  first  group  the  following  works,  ten  in  number,  are  required  to  be 
sent  up : 

Stage  la. —  A  sheet  of  geometrical  problems.  These  may  bo  six  or  eight  problems 
selected  to  show  the  power  of  working  neatly  and  exactly  with  instruments. 

Stage  Id. —  A  sheet  of  architectural  details.  These  should  consist  of  classic  capitals 
and  mouldings,  and  Gothic  openings  for  doors,  or  tracery  for  windows.  These  works 
in  stage  1  must  be  executed  in  ink,  Indian  ink,  or  sepia. 

Stage  2ft. —  A  sheet  of  diagrams  showing  the  application  of  the  principles  on  which 
foliated  design  is  constructed.  These  should  be  derived  from  Dyce's  Drawing  Book, 
AlbertoUi's  Ornament,  Jacobsthal's  Grammatik  der  Ornamente,  and  the  instruction 
of  the  masters. 

Stage  Ic. —  A  sheet  of  perspective  diagrams.  This  should  contain  one  or  two  prob- 
lems neatly  worked,  showing  the  extent  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  candidate. 

Stage  36.* — An  outline  of  ornament  in  low  relief  from  the  oast.  This  may  be  done 
from  the  Madeleine  or  Louis  XII  pilasters,  or  any  large  ornamental  scroll,  and  must  be 
executed  with  a  steady  hand,  and  in  a  firm  outline,  the  object  being  to  combine  cor- 
rectness of  drawing  and  neatness  of  execution  with  an  application  of  the  principles 
acquired  in  the  preyious  stage. 

Stage  5a. — A  drawing  from  a  group  of  models,  shaded  in  sepia.t 

Stage  56.t — A  sheet  of  ornament  shaded  froin  the  cast,  in  chalk.  The  egg-plant 
portion  of  the  Ghiberti  frieze  or  other  piece  of  ornament  iu  high  relief. 

Stage  6a  OT  8a.t — An  outline  of  the  figure  from  the  flat  or  round.  Any  complete 
figure  from  Morghen's  Outlines,  or  other  selected  examples  iu  the  Department's  list, 
or  a  sheet  of  outlines  from  sections  of  the  face  of  Michael  Angelo's  David  (Nos.  2248, 
2249,  2250,  and  2S50o),  together  with  the  ears  (No.  2200) ;  or  an  outline  of  a  head, 
or  of  a  figure  from  the  cast. 

Stage  10a  or  106. — A  sheet  of  foliage  drawn  from  nature.  This  shoulcj  be'  drawn 
with  delicacy  on  an  imperial  sheet  from  a  freely  growing  plant. 

Stage  13. — A  sheet  of  flowers  painted  from  a  good  example  of  oil  or  water  color 
painting,  or  from  nature.  , 

SECOND   GROUP. 

69.  The  certificate  of  the  second  group  can  be  obtained  only  by  candidates  who 
have  already  obtained  a  certificate  of  the  first  group. 

70.  Candidates  will  be  required  to  (o)  answer,  in  writing,  a  paper  of  questions  on 
the  elementary  principles  of  ornament  and  on  the  history  and  peculiarities  of  the 
ornamentation  of  the  class  chosen  for  illustration  in  the  drawings  sent  up  in  stage 
22  d  ;  5  (6)  answer,  in  writing,  a  paper  of  technical  questions  on  art,  and  on  the  general 
principles  and  execution  of  the  several  historic  schools  of  painting ;  {|  (c)  answer  a 
paper  of  questions  on  the  nomenclature  of  structural  botany  IT  and  its  application  to 
ornament ;  (d)  paint  in  monochrome  a  oast  of  ornament  or  other  cast  selected  by  the 
examiners,  using  any  medium  or  vehicle  which  they  may  propose. 

71.  For  the  second  group,  the  following  works,  seven  ii^  number,  are  required  to  be 
sent  up:  i 

Stage  86. — A  shaded  drawing  from  an  antique  figure. 

Stage  12. — A  painting  of  ornament  in  monochrome  from  the  cast,  in  oil  or  tempera. 
Should  be  of  imperial  size  or  thereabouts,  and  should  be  painted  in  a  manner  suitable 
for  decorative  purposes. 

Stage  13  or  14. — A  landscape,  in  oil,  from  nature  or  from  some  approved  example. 
Should  be  of  half  imperial  size  or  thereabouts. 

Stage  14. — A  study  of  flowers  painted  from  nature  in  water  color. 

Stage  22a. — A  sheet  of  studies  of  some  plant  or  plants  botanically  analyzed  with  a 
view  to  ornamental  details. 

Stage  22c. — A  sheet  of  at  least  two  studies  of  ornamental  arrangements  in  color.  It 
is  not  necessary  or  advisable  that  these  studies  should  be  confined  to  the  practice 

*  Candidates  who  have  been  admitted  students  at  the  Royal  Academy  as  painters 
or  sculptors  may  be  exempted  from  presenting  works  in  stages  36,  56,  and  6a. 

+  Works  in  chalk  or  pencil  will  be  admitted  at  the  February  examination  in  1879. 

t  Candidates  who  have  been  admitted  students  at  the  Royal  Academy  as  painters 
or  sculptors  may  be  exempted  from  presenting  works  in  stages  36,  56,  and  6a. 

§  Redgrave  on  Design  and  the  Grammar  of  Ornament,  by  Owen  Jones,  may  be  read 
for  elementary  principles. 

II  Leslie's  Handbook  of  Painting,  Reynold's  Lectures,  Crowe  and  Cavalcasselle's 
Flemish  Painters,  Kugler's  Handbook  of  Italian  Painters,  Eastlake's  Materials  for  a 
History  of  Oil  Painting,  and  Field's  Chromatography  should  be  read  for  this  exam- 
ination. 

f  Based  on  Lindley's  School  Botany. 
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gained  in  the  previous  stage,  22(i.  One  of  these  studies  should  be  designed  with  a 
view  to  some  special  purpose  or  material ;  another  should  be  an  arrangement  in  some 
recognized  style,  the  intention  of  the  students  in  each  case  to  be  written  under  the 
stiidy. 

Stage  22d. — A  set  of  studies  executed  during  the  period  of  training,  from  some  one 
class  of  objects  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  sufficiently  extensive  to  represent 
the  history  of  the  class  selected.* 

THIKD   GROUP. 

72.  The  certificate  of  the  third  group  can  be  obtained  only  by  candidates  who  have 
already  obtained  certificates  of  the  first  and  second  groups. 

73.  Candidates  will  be  required  to  (a)  answer,  in  writing,  a  paper  of  questions  on 
the  anatomy  of  the  human  figure,  and  draw  from  memory  in  a  given  time  the  bones 
or  muscles  within  the  outline  of  an  antique  figure ;  (J)  answer,  in  writing,  a  paper  of 
quistionson  the  history  of  ornament  of  the  various  periods  and  styles;  (c)  answer,  in 
writing,  a  paperon  the  history  and  peculiarities  of  the  ornamentation  of  the  class 
chosen  for  illustration  in  the  drawings  sent  up  in  stage  22d;  (d)  sketch,  in  color,  in 
a  given  time,  a  group  placed  by  the  examiners  for  that  purpose,  using  any  medium  or 
vehicle  which  the  examiners  may  propose ;  (e)  make  a  time-study  from  the  living 
model. 

74.  Candidates  who  are  or  have  been  students  of  the  Boyal  Academy,  and  have 
l)eea  there  admitted  to  study  from  the  living  model,  are  not  required  to  perform  this 
lust-named  exercise. 

75.  For  the  third  group  the  following  works,  seven  in  number,  are  required  to  be 
sent  up : 

Stage  8  c. — A  study  in  chalk  from  the  living  model. 

Stage  9. — (Two  drawings. )  The  bones  and  muscles  placed  within  the  outliue  of  an 
antique  figure,  or  of  a  study  from  the  life,  or  of  one  of  the  photographs  from  the  nude 
figure,  by  Michel  Angelo,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  t 

Stage  15. — A  study  of  a  group,  as  a  composition  of  color,  in  oil. 

Stage  17a. — A  painting  of  the  human  figure  from  a  picture  in  oil. 

Stage  176. — A  painting  of  the  nude  or  draped  figure  from  the  life,  in  oil. 

Stage  22d. — J  Varied  studies  of  historic  styles  of  ornament,  sufficiently  extensive  to 
represent  the  history  of  the  classes  selected,  sketched  from  works  in  the  museum,  the 
authority  in  each  case  being  appended.  If  they  are  from  colored  ornament,  the 
sketches  are  to  be  colored  also. 

FOURTH   GROUP. 

76.  The  certificate  of  the  fourth  group  can  be  obtained  only  by  candidates  who 
have  already  obtained  a  certificate  of  the  first  group. 

77.  Candidates  will  be  required  to  (o)  answer,  in  writing,  a  paper  of  questions  on  the 
elementary  principles  of  ornament ;  (6)  answer  a  paper  on  the  history  and  peculiari- 
ties of  the  ornamentation  of  the  class  chosen  for  illustration  in  the  drawings  sent  up 
in  stage  22d;  (c)  answer  a  paper  of  technical  questions  on  the  application  of  ornament 
to,  and  its  modes  of  production  in,  various  plastic  materials,  and  to  sketch  from  mem- 
ory elementary  details  of  ornament ;  {d)  model  in  a  given  time  a  piece  of  ornament, 
in  low  relief,  from  a  print  or  drawing. 

78.  For  the  fourth  group  the  following  works,  six  in  number,  are  required  to  be 
sent  up  : 

Stage  8b.~An  antique  figure  shaded  from  the  cast. 
Stage  ISa.  —A  modelled  study  of  ornament  from  the  cast. 
Stage  186. — A  modelled  study  of  ornament  from  a  drawing. 
Stage  19. — A  model  of  an  antique  figure  in  the  round,  rendered  in  relief. 
Stage  20. — ^A  modelled  study  of  flowers  or  foliage  from  nature. 
Stage  22. — A  modelled  study  of  any  one  of  the  sections  of  this  stage. 
Stage  22a. — A  sheet  of  studies  of  some  plant  or  plants  botanieally  analyzed  with  a 
view  to  display  their  ornamental  details,  drawn  or  modelled. 
Stage  22d.  t— A  set  of  studies  executed  during  the  period  of  training  from' some  one 


*  It  is  intended  by  these  studies  to  test  the  knowledge  of  ornament  possessed  by  the 
candidate ;  he  should  therefore  send  a  sheet  or  sheets  of  the  most  characteristic  de- 
tails of  the  best  periods  of  the  various  styles,  and  should  state  the  source  from  which 
the  examples  are  derived.  Candidates  from  provincial  schools  must  use  for  the  same 
purpose  the  works  circulated  by  the  department,  such  as  casts,  electrotypes,  photo- 
graphs, books,  ijrints,  &o. 

t  The  photographs  from  the  Sistiae  Chapel,  numbered  27, 41, 47, 49, 51, 54, 55  in  the 
list  of  the  Autotype  Collection,  Rathbone  Place,  are  suitable  figures.  Noa  41,  i7,  and 
54  are  considered  the  best. 

t  See  note  *  on  page  43. 
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class  of  objects  in  the  South  KeDsiugton  Museum  sufficiently  extensive  to  represent 
the  history  of  the  class  selected. 

FIFTH   GROUP. 

79.  The  certificate  of  the  fifth  group  can  be  obtained  only  by  candidates  who  have 
already  obtained  a  certificate  of  the  first  group. 

80.  They  will  be  required  to  (o)  answer,  in  writing,  a  paper  of  questions  on  the 
anatomy  of  the  human  frame;  (i)  answer,  in  writing,  a  paper  on  the  history  of  orna- 
ment of  the  various  periods  and  styles ;  (c)  make  in  a  give  time  a  sketch  in  low 
relief  from  a  print  or  drawing  of  an  antique  figure,  giving  the  anatomical  details 
from  memory ;  (d)  make  a  time-study  from  the  living  model. 

81.  Candidates  who  are  or  have  been  students  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  there 
admitted  to  study  from  the  living  model,  are  not  required  to  perform  this  last  exercise. 

82.  For  the  fifth  group  the  following  works,  six  in  number,  are  required  to  be  sent 
up: 

Stage  8c. — A  study  in  chalk  ^rom  the  living  model. 

Stage  9. — An  anatomical  redering  of  an  antique  figure  modelled. 

Stage  9a. — A  drawing  of  the  skeleton  placed  within  the  outline  of  an  antique  figure. 

Stage  19. — A  model  of  an  antique  figure  in  the  round,  rendered  in  relief. 

Stage  sJO. — A  model  of  the  human  figure  from  nature,  nude  or  draped. 

Stage  22d.* — Varied  studies  of  the  relief  ornament  of  historic  styles  sketched  from 
the  casts,  carvings,  metal  work,  &c.,  in  the  museum  of  the  Department,  with  written 
authorities  for  each,  and  sufficiently  extensive  to  represent  the  history  of  the  various 
classes  selected. 

jStage  22e. — Decorative  arrangements  of  ornament  and  figures  to  fill  given  spaces, 
drawn  or  modelled. 

SIXTH  GROUP. 

83.  Certificates  of  the  sixth  group  are  granted  on  proof  of  competency  to  teach  (a) 
domestic  architectural  drawing,  and  (b)  the  special  application  of  ornament  to  plas- 
tic and  surface  decoration  for  various  fabrics,  manufactures,  and  architectural  pur- 
poses. 

(o)  A  certificate  for  agricultural  drawing  can  be  obtained  only  by  candidates  who 
have  already  passed  in  group  I.  They  must  send  in,  together  with  their  application 
for  permission  to  compete,  a  tinted  drawing,  from  measurement,  of  some  architectural 
subject  and  a  design  with  plans  ancl  sections.  If  these  works  are  approved  they  will 
be  required  to  answer  a  paper  on  the  details  of  architectural  construction,  and  on  the 
characteristics  of  thearcJiteciwraJ  ornament  of  varioushistoric  styles  and  periods;  t  and 
to  make  a  design  from  specifications  of  some  architectural  subject  in  the  presence  of 
the  examiner. 

(&)  Candidates  for  a  special  certificate  for  ornament  who  have  been  educated  in 
the  training  school  must  have  previously  taken  certificates  for  groups  1,  2,  and  3,  or 
1,  4,  and  5.  They  will  be  required  to  send  in,  for  permission  to  compete,  two  original 
works,  painted  or  mt.  lelled,  in  order  to  show  their  technical  skill  as  well  as  their 
power  of  designing  ;  also  a  monograph,  drawn  up  by  themselves,  of  at  least  two  his- 
toric styles,  illustrated  by  sketches  from  works  or  drawings  in  the  museum.  They 
will  be  examined  by  papers,  on  the  elements,  history,  and  application  of  ornament, 
and  will  be  required  to  design  some  work  in  the  presence  of  the  examiners. 

84.  The  character  of  the  examinations  in  this  group,  for  special  certificates  of  tech- 
nical knowledge,  will  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  applications  for  examina- 
tion, and  conditions  will  be  prescribed  according  to  the  circumstauces  of  each  case. 

85.  Students  who  are  preparing  to  become  teachers,  manufacturers'-draughtsmen, 
designers,  or  art  workmen,  and  who  have  paid  fees  in  the  National  Art  Training 
School  for  two  consecutive  sessions,  are  entitled — 

(a)  On  passing  the  whole  of  the  second  grade  examination  to  attend  their  class 
for  one  year,  on  payment  of  half  the  usual  fee. 

(6)  To  a  continuance  of  the  same  privilege  for  a  second  year  only,  if  they  have 
obtained  a  prize  of  the  third  grade  at  the  annual  examination,  or  a  prize  in  the  na- 
tional competition. 

(c)  On  passing  satisfactory  examinations  in  any  three,  or,  if  females,  in  two  of  the 
subjects  of  the  first  certificate,  to  free  admission  lor  one  year,  renewable  for  another 
year,  provided  that  they  obtain  the  first  certificate,  or  a  medal  or  prize  in  the  national 
competition.  Students  who  have  paid  fees  for  two  consecutive  sessions  in  any  school 
of  art  under  inspection,  are  also  entitled  to  free  admission  to  the  training  school  on 
the  conditions  stated  in  this  article. 

(d)  After  obtaining  the  first  certificate,  or  a  national  scholarship  (see  page  52),  to 
a  continuance  of  free  admission,  provided  that  they  take  annually  a  prize  or  medal 

*  See  note  *  on  page  43. 

t  The  text  books  are  Ferguson's  History  of  Architecture  and  Fairholt's  Dictionary 
of  Terms  in  Art. 
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in  tlie  natioual  competition,  or  pass  an  examination  in  one  or  more  subjects  of  the 
second  group. 

86.  Such  students  are  also  eligible  to  compete  for  weekly  allowances  of  58.,  10s.,  or 
15s.,  according  to  their  progress  in  the  school  and  the  certificates  obtained,  in  return 
for  which  they  may  be  required  to  perform  certain  duties  as  teachers,  and  must  en- 
gage to  accept  the  situations  to  which  they  are  recommended.* 

87.  A  limited  number  of  students  in'  training  as  art  teachers,  provided  that  they 
have  obtained  the  first  certificate  of  the  third  grade,  will  receive  an  allowance  of  208. 
a  week,  which  may  be  increased  in  accordance  with  their  position  in  the  class  to  358. 
a  week.  The  allowances  are  granted  for  one  session  only,  but  may  be  renewed  at  the 
discretion  of  the  department  according  to  the  progress  and  conduct  of  the  student, 
and  the  demand  for  certilioated  teachers.  No  student  will  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
training  after  having  obtained  five  certificates. 

These  students  wMl  be  admitted  on  probation  for  one  session,  during  which  time 
they  will  be  required  to  give  instruction  in  elementary  schools  and  district  schools  of 
art,  as  a  part  of  their  training,  and  in  order  to  test  their  power  of  teaching ;  and  they 
may  be  required  to  continue  these  duties  throughout  the  period  of  their  training.! 

88.  Students  of  the  Royal  Academy  who  have  obtained  admission  to  the  life-class 
there,  will  be  entitled  to  compete  for  free  admission  to  the  training  class,  and  to  re- 
ceive an  allowance  of  15s.  per  week  on  the  completion  of  the  works  for  the  certificate 
of  the  first  group,  if  such  works  are  passed  by  the  principal.  This  allowance  will  be 
withdrawn  if  the  candidate  does  not  succeed  in  obtaining  the  first  certificate  at  the 
next  examination. 

89.  Works  executed  by  students  in  training  and  national  scholars  are  admitted  to 
compete  for  honorary  awards  in  the  national  competition. 

90.  Application  for  admission  to  the  training  classes  must  be  made  on  the  20th  of 
February,  or  20th  of  September,  in  form  No.  488.     (See  appendix,  p.  109.) 

91.  In  order  to  assist  female  students  to  qualify  them  as  art  teachers,  they  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  training  school  subject  to  the  foregoing  rules. 

Female  students  in  trainin}:;  may  receive  for  a  period  of  two  years  an  allowance  of 
from  5s.  to  15s.  a  week,  aceording  to  vacancies  on  the  list,  to  enable  them  to  obtain 
certificates  of  the  third  grade. 

They  may  continue  to  receive  an  allowance  for  another  year  while  working  for  the 
certificate  of  the  third  group,  provided  that  they  obtain  the  certificate  of  the  second 
group  within  the  two  years,  and  their  progress  and  promise  justify  the  extension.): 

92.  A  li™ited  number  of  duly  qualified  students  from  the  local  art  schools  will  be 
appointed  to  national  scholarships  in  the  national  art  training  school,  with  weekly 
allowances  for  maintenance  of  20s.,  which  may  reach  40s.,  according  to  the  work  of 
the  scholar. 

Students  who  are  already  engaged  in  designing  for,  or  in  producing  works  of  art 
manufacture,  are  the  most  eligible  candidates  for  these  scholarships',  which  are  in- 
tended to  enable  advanced  students,  who  may  have  given  evidence  of  special  aptitude 
for  design,  to  prosecute  their  studies  in  the  training  school  and  museum. 

The  duties  of  the  national  scholars  will  be  defined  by  the  principal.  Appointments 
to  these  scholarships  will  be  for  one  year  only.  They  may  be  renewed  for  a  second 
year,  and  in  special  cases  of  great  proficiency  for  a  third  year. 

Applications,  accompanied  by  drawings,  designs,  or  other  evidence  of  the  candi- 
date's ability,  must  be  made  on  the  20th  of  February  or  the  20th  of  September  on  Art 
Form  No.  488.    (See  appendix,  page  109.) 

93.  An  open  competition  for  admission  to  the  national  training  school  for  teachers 
in  schools  of  art  is  offered  to  candidates  of  all  classes  under  the  age  of  nineteen  years. 

94.  Candidates  must  produce — 

(a)  Certificates  of  age  and  character. 

(6)  A  certificate  of  having  passed  the  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Durham  local  exam- 
inations, the  Society  of  Arts  examinations,  or  the  examination  for  the  diploma,  or 

*  It  must  be  understood  that  students  in  training  are  not  at  liberty  to  accept  situa- 
tions advertised  or  otherwise  made  ktiown  without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
principal,  the  Department  reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  selection  from  among  them. 

t  The  works  executed  in  the  schools  during  this  period  must  be  submitted  to  the 
principal  for  approval  at  the  end  of  the  session,  but  they  will  not  necessarily  be  ad- 
mitted as  part  of  the  works  required  to  be  sent  up  for  further  certificates  of  the  third 
grade. 

t  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  principal,  female  students  in  training  may  accept 
engagements  as  teachers,  and  may  receive  reduced  allowances,  in  proportion  to  the 
time  remaining  for  studies  connected  with  their  certificates.  The  duration  of  the 
allowances  will  in  no  case  exceed  three  years. 

It  must  also  be  distinctly  understood  that  at  the  termination  of  the  allowance  the 
Department  in  no  degree  undertakes  to  provide  or  obtain  employment,  as  teachers  or 
otherwise,  for  male  or  female  students  so  trained. 
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first  class  certificate,  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  in  the  following  subjects:  English 
grammar,  English  history,  arithmetic,  writing,  Latin,  or  a  modern  foreign  language. 

(c)  Tbe  ceitilicates  ofthe  Soieuce.and  Art  Department  in  free  hand  and  model  draw- 
ing of  the  second  grade.  Application  for  admission  must  he  made  on  or  before  the 
20th  October  on  Form  No.  48do,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary  of  the  de- 
partment (see  page  HI). 

95.  Candidates  mnst  submit  works  in  drawing,  painting,  or  designing,  to  show  the 
nature  and  extent  of  their  qualifications.  Those  whose  works  are  of  sufficient  merit 
will  be  admitted  to  a  competitive  examination  in  the  following  subjects  :  (tt)  Draw- 
ing from  the  cast,  of  ornament  or  of  the  figure ;  (b)  painting  in  color  from  still  life, 
or  fiom  the  life  (a  head) ;  (c)  drawing  from  memory  or  designing  ;  (d)  modelling  of 
ornament  or  the  figure  (this  may  be  alterqative  with  subject  a). 

96.  Allowances  for  maintenance  will  be  made  to  successful  candidates,  as  follows  : 
(a)  On  admission  an  allowance  at  the  rate  of  £30  a  year,  not  to  be  held  for  more 

than  three  sessions  withcut  taking  the  certificate  for  the  first  group  (elementary 
drawing  and  coloring)  of  the  third  grade  in  art.     On  taking  this  certificate — 

(6)  The  allowance  may  be  increased  to  £52  a  year,  not  to  be  held  for  more  than  two 
years  without  taking  a  further  certificate  of  the  third  grade,  either  for  group  2 
(painting),  or  group  4  (modelling  ornament),  or  group  6  (architectural  drawing). 
On  taking  this  second  certificate — 

(o)  The  allowance  may  be  increased  to  £65  a  year,  not  to  be  held  for  more  than  two 
years  without  taking  a  further  certificate  of  the  third  grade  for  groups  2  or  3  (figure 
drawing  and  painting),  or  5  (modelling  the  figure).     On  takingthis  third  certificate — 

(d)  The  allowance  may  be  increased  to  £7B  a  year  for  not  more  than  two  years,  to 
enable  the  student  to  prepare  for  a  further  certificate. 

97.  The  student  will  then  be  highly  qualified  as  an  art  teacher,  and  will  be  in  a 
position  to  earn  the  grants  allowed  by  the  department  on  the  results  of  instruction 
given  in  art  schools.* 

98.  Students  may  be  recommended  as,  and  must  be  prepared  to  become,  teachers  in 
schools  of  art  at  any  period  after  they  have  obtained  the  certificate  for  group  I,  third 
grade. 

99.  Should  the  conduct  or  progress  of  students  be  unsatisfactory,  their  allowances 
may  be  reduced  or  wholly  withdrawn. 

Chapter  VII. 

CIRCULATION   OP  BOOKS  AND   OBJECTS  OP  ART. 

100.  The  museum  at  Sonth  Kensington  contains  objects  collected  with  a  view  to 
illustrate  the  history,  theory,  and  practical  application  of  decorative  art. 

101.  Collections  are  formed  of  objects  in  the  art  museum  suitable  for  exhibition  in 
connection  wi  h  local  schools  of  science  and  art. 

102.  Selections  from  these  collections  may  be  made  according  to  the  special  re- 
quirements of  any  locality.     They  include  the  following  classes,  yiz : — 

Division        I.  Marble  and  stonework. 
II.  Mosaics. 

III.  Carvings  in  bone,  ivory,  &c. 

IV.  Woodwork. 
V.  Metal  work. 

VI.  Coins  and  medals. 
VII.  Arms  and  armor. 
VIII.  Silversmiths'  work. 

IX.  Jewelry. 
X.  Enamels  on  metal. 
XIo.  Earthenware  and  stoneware. 
XI6.  Porcelain. 
XII.  Glass  vessels. 

XIII.  Stained  glass. 

XIV.  Leather  work,  including  book-binding. 
XV^.  Textiles. 

XVI.  Lace. 

XVII.  Musical  instruments. 
XVIII.  Decorative  printing. 

*  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  at  the  termination  of  these  allowances  the 
Dspartment  in  no  degree  undertakes  to  provide  or  obtain  employment  for  students 
who  have  been  so  trained. 
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103.  The  following  series  are  mounted  in  suitable  glazed  frames  for  exhibition  :- 


Otgects. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


J'urniture 

Architectural  details 

Miniatures 

National  portraits 

Original  drawings  by  various  old  masters 

Original  drawings  bv  Kaphael 

Cartoons  by  Raphael,  and  studies  from  the  cartoon 

Origiual  drawings  by  Michael  Angelo 

Original  sktitchea  by  Watteau 

Holbieii's  portraits  from  voyal  collection 

Phot  ograpba  { vaiious)  presented  by  Mr.  Henry  Taughan 

Spanish  and  Poituguese  ecclesiastical  architecture 

Spanish  and  Portnguese  plate 

Photographs,  part^  colored,  of  decorative  art  needlework,  from  specisd  loan  exhibi- 
tion 1873 

Old  London 


COLOEED  PHOTOGRAPHS  OP  VARIOUS  OBJECTS  OF  AHT. 


Enamels , 

Crystals 

Precious  materials  and  earthenware. 


Original  etchings  by  members  of  the  EtchiHg  Club,  and  other  artists 

Landscape  etchings  by  0.  P.  Slocombe    ,. 

Etchings  of  objects  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  executed  by  students  of  the 
etching  class,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  J.  Lane,  A.  E,  E.  A., 
Parts  1,  II,  III,  IV,  V 

Engravings 


Original  drawings  for  the  "  Grrammar  of  Ornament"  '. 

Examples  of  students*  works 

Drawings  by  students,  ' '  Illustrations  of  Stage  Instruction  in  Schools  of  Art " 

Oil  paintings  selected  chiefly  from  the  Sheepshanks,  Townshend,  and  Parsons  collec- 
tion 


Historical  series  of  water  color  paintings  from  1710 

"Water  color  drawings j 

"Water  color  drawings  of  Indian  scenery,  &c.,  by  W.  Simpson 

Drawings  iu  crayon,  sepia.-  Indian  ink,  &c 

Ot  ig».nal  drawings  made  for  the  publications  of  the  Arundel  Society 

Forty-four  architectural  sketches  made  in  France,  Italy,  &c.,  by  the  late  Mr.  Godfrey 

Sykes , , 

Original  designs  by  E.  J.  Poynter,  R.  A 

DesHina  for  decoration  of  tbe  pe.im.inent  building  South.  Kensington  Museum 

Hlustrationa,  '"History  of  Lace,"  by  Mrs.  Palliser 

"  Designs  for  lace  making,"  by  Mrs.  Hailstone...^ 

Chromolithographs  of  objects  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum 

Original  drawings  of  plant  form,  by  F.  E.  Hulme ! 


Sizeof  ft>ainek. 


Imperial.* 

ImfieriaL 

"Various. 

Boyal. 

384  by  27i. 

Eoyal. 

Eoyal. 
Yarioas. 
Eoyal 
Imperial, 

Eoyal. 
Eoyid. 


ImperiaL 


Eoyal. 
Eoyal. 


Imperial. 
Varioua 


EoyaL 

Imperial. 

Imperial. 


Irregular. 

Imperial. 
EoyaL 

Various. 

Imperifd. 


Imperial. 
Imperifd. 


*  Imperial  frames  are  eacli33i  by  24^;  royal  frames,  24|  by  20. 

The  series  will  be  added  to  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  acquisitions  made  by 
the  Department,  and  the  requirements  of  the  various  schools  of  science  and  art. 

104.  Suitable  glass  cases,  lor  the  objects  belonging  to  the  art  collections  which  re- 
quire such  protection,  are  provided  by  the  Department. 

lO.').  Every  specimen  exhibited  in  these  cases  is  accompanied  by  a  card  label  on 
which  is  printed  its  title  and  description,  and  all  framed  matter  is  labeled  in  a  simi- 
lar manner.  As  soon  as  the  contribution  of  objects  has  been  officially  decided  upon, 
information  for  cataloguing  purposes  will  be  sent  for  insertion  in  any  printed  catalogue 
of  the  exhibition,  on  a  special  application  being  made  for  such  information. 

Applications  for  the  loan  of  glass  cases  for  the  protection  of  local  contributions  may 
be  made,  and,  when  practicable,  such  oases  will  be  forwarded ;  the  local  committee 
defraying  the  cost  of  packing  and  the  carriage  of  such  cases  from,  and  on  their  return 
to,  the  Sbuth  Kensington  Museum  (as  a  separate  transaction  from  the  loan  of  the  art 
collection). 

lOH.  The  conditions  under  which  collections  of  art  objects  are  circulated  to  schools 
of  science  and  art  are  aa  follows : — 

(o)  Adequate  provision  must  be  made  by  the  committee  of  the  local  school  for  ex- 
hibiting the  collection,  <^^^^iyj^lfj^g^f^Jf§f^/\i)^^^sta(iQnts  and  the  public,  both 
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in  the  day-time  and  the  evening;  such  provision  to  be  first  approved  by  the  depart- 
ment. 

(6)  It  uhould  be  understood  that  in  contributing  objects,  the  department  does  not 
undertake  to  make  an  exhibition,  but  to  add  to  collections  of  objects  brought  together 
by  committees  of  schools  and  contributed  bj'  the  localities  in  which  such  schools  are 
situated.  It  is  of  great  importance  on  such  occasions  to  bring  together,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, all  art  objects  of  interest  in  the  district. 

(o)  Artisans  being  students  of  the  school  must  be  admitted  free;  but  all  other  per- 
sons should  pay  a  moderate  fee  for  admission,  which  should  be  higher  in  the  morning 
than  in  the  evening.  To  enable  artisans,  not  students  in  the  school,  and  others  em- 
ployed in  the  day-time  to  share  in  the  beaetits  to  be  derived  from  the  collection,  the 
lee  on  two  evenings  in  the  week  is  not  to  exceed  one  penny  each  person. 

(d)  Should  there  be  a  balance  of  proQt  after  all  local  expenses  are  paid,  it  must  be 
applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  with  which  the  exhibition  is  connected. 

107.  Arrangements  for  carriage  must  be  made  by  the  local  committee  with  the  rail- 
way companies  or  carriers.  When  the  Depariment  is  called  upon  to  contribute  to 
this  charge,  payment  will  be  made  to  the  authorized  officer  of  the  exhibition,  on  the 
production  of  a  certificate  of  the  cost,  supported  by  the  railway  company's  receipts. 
The  Department  claims  the  right  of  sending  collections  by  the  route  considered  to  be 
the  safest. 

108.  Applications  for  circulating  collections  for  exhibition  during  any  year  must  be 
made  on  or  before  the  31st  March  of  each  year,  and  the  committee  must  be  prepared 
to  furnish  in  (Form  605)  the  Department  with  full  information,  when  asked  for,  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  building  in  wbioh  the  exhibition  is  to  be  held ;  provision  for  the 
safety  of  the  objects  from  fire,  police  arrangements,  the  admission  of  the  public,  espe- 
cially artisans,  the  dates  of  opening  and  closing  the  exhibition,  and  on  such  other 
points  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

109.  Application  for  any  of  the  series  of  engravings,  photographs,  &c.,  named  in 
the  table  at  page  55,  may  be  made  at  any  time.  The  charges  for  carriage  to  the  local 
school  must  be  paid  by  the  local  committee,  but  the  Department  will  pay  the  carriage 
back.  The  local  committee  must  guarantee  the  security  and  safe  return  of  the  works 
lent ;  and  the  secretary  upon  receiving  any  work  of  art  from  the  Department  must 
immediately  report  its  condition  to  the  Department,  should  it  be  received  by  him  in  a 
state  damaged  or  calling  for  remark,  such  as  injury  to  the  frame,  breakage  of  seal,  &c. 

110.  A  collection  of  105  oil  paintings  and  437  water  color  drawing  studies,  &c.,  is 
now  formed,  from  which  schools  of  art  may  borrow  fo^  the  use  of  the  students  aiS  ex- 
amples for  study.  Two  to  six  may  be  lent  at  one  time  for  a  period  of  12  weeks  on 
the  same  conditions  as  books  from  the  Art  Library.  The  local  committee  must  enter 
into  the  same  guarautees  as  for  the  framed  works  lent  for  exhibition.* 

111.  The  principle  of  circulation  is  extended  to  the  deposit  on  loan,  in  schools  of  art 
for  lengthened  periods,  of  art  objects  not  required  for  exhibition  in  the  central  mu- 
seum, of  reproductions,  and  other  examples  suitable  for  study. 

112.  The  period  for  which  examples  may  be  deposited  in  the  schools  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  object  and  the  circumstances  of  particular  schools. 

113.  With  reference  to  arrangements  for  the  deposit,  loan,  exhibition,  and  circula- 
tion of  objects  of  art,  buildings  affording  accommodation  for  schools  of  art  and  art 
classes  have  been  classified  as  follows  : 

Class  A. — Schools  expressly  built  for,  and  devoted  wholly  to,  purposes  of  art,  hav- 
ing sufficient  galleries  for  the  exhibition  of  works  of  art  at  all  times,  and  subject  to 
proper  legal  trusts  for  securing  permanency  of  tenure  for  public  use  in  respect  of  such 
purposes. 

Clasf  B. — Premises  mainly,  but  not  wholly  devoted  to  the  accommodation  of  art 
schools,  and  expressly  built  to  contain  such  schools,  having  not  less  than  1,500  super- 
ficial feet  of  floor  space  in  which  objects  of  art  may  be  permanently  placed,  and  sub- 
ject to  proper  legal  trusts  for  securing  permanency  of  tenure  for  public  use  in  respect 
of  such  purposes. 

Class  C. — Premises  not  originally  built  for  schools  of  art,  but  having  not  less  than 
1,500  superficial  feet  of  floor  space  exclusively  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  art  instruc- 
tion, and  a  room  set  apart  for  a  library. 

Class  D. — Eooms,  not  fewer  than  three  in  number,  in  which  art  classes  are  held, 
but  which  are  not  exclusively  occupied  for  that  purpose,  and  having  not  less  than 
1,000  feet  of  floor  space,  where  casts  of  statues  of  the  size  of  life,  &c.,  may  be  perma- 
nently placed,  and  having  cases  for  a  library  of  books. 

Class  E. — Booms  in  which  art  classes  are  held,  but  which  do  not  fulfil  the  condi- 
tions of  any  of  the  preceding  classes. 

114.  Exceptional  applications  from  localities  where  no  school  of  science  and  art 
exists  will  also  be  considered  to  a  limited  extent,  on  conditions  determined  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case.     (1878.) 

*  The  form  ol  application  is  No.  668.  A  list  of  these  works,  to  which  additions  will 
be  made  from  time  to  time,  may  be  had  on  application. 
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115.  The  Art  Library  (1878)  is  a  collection  of  about  43,000  books,  17,000  drawings  and 
designs,  60,000  prints,  and  43,000  photographs 

116.  The  objects  of  the  library  are  special :  First,  for  the  instruction  of  students  of 
the  National  Art  Training  School,  and  the  schools  of  art ;  and,  second,  for  the  use  of 
the  general  public  on  subject^  connected  with  the  history,  practice,  and  illustration 
of  art. 

117.  The  collection  of  original  drawings  and  prints  illustrates  ornamental  art  and 
affords  materials  of  study  for  students  and  others.  The  collection  of  photographs  in- 
cludes architectural  subjects,  examples  of  ornament,  and  specimens  of  art  from  various 
public  and  private  collections,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  abroad. 

118.  The  department  affords  to  the  schools  of  art  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  privi- 
lege of  sharing  in  the  use  of  this  collection  as  far  as  the  extent  of  it  permits. 

119.  Works  will  be  lent  to  every  school  of  art,  according  to  the  deiinition  on  page 
23,  for  periods  of  four  weeks.  No  book  below  the  value  of  lOs.  will  be  circulated. 
Schools  are  entitled  to  borrow  two  folios,  four  quartos,  or  eight  octavo  volumes  at 
one  time.*    The  works  lent  must  be  kept  and  used  in  the  school. 

120.  The  charges  for  carriage  to  the  local  school  must  be  paid  by  the  local  commit- 
tee, but  the  department  will  pay  the  carriage  back. 

121.  The  local  committee  must  guarantee  the  security  and  safe  return  of  the  works 
lent ;  and  the  secretary  upon  receiving  any  work  of  art  from  the  Department  dam- 
aged, or  in  a  state  calling  for  remark,  such  as  injury  to  the  frame,  breakage  of  seal, 
die,  must  immediately  report  its  condition  to  the  Department. 

122.  Tickets  of  admission  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum  and  Library,  and  the 
branch  museum  at  BethnalGreen,  maybe  obtained  by  persons  of  the  following  classes 
on  application  to  the  secretary  of  the  science  and  art  department,  S.  W. : 

(a)  Persons  engaged  in  teaching  and  certificated  either  in  second  or  third  grade 
art.  (6)  Teachers  of  public  elementary  schools  holding  the  certificate  of  merit  of  the 
Education  Department,  (c)  Students  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  (d)  Students  at- 
tending local  schools  of  art,  art  classes,  or  training  colleges,  who  have  been  successful 
in  the  second  grade  examinations,  or  who  have  taken  medals,  medallions,  or  other 
Department  prizes. 

All  students  must  apply  through  the  secretary  or  head  teacher  of  thoir  school,  class, 
or  college. 

*  The  form  of  application  is  No.  273. 
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IX -LIST  OF  EXAMPLES  AND  BOOKS,  ETC/ 

lArtFormM.  30.] 


APPROVED  BY  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ABT  DEPARTMENTS  FOB  USE  IN ELE- 
MENTABY  SCHOOLS,  TBAINING  COLLECESy  ABT  CLASSES,  AND  SCHOOLS 
OF  ABT. 


[Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall  (Limited),  11  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  G-arden,  W.  C,  are  the  Department's 
agents  for  the  aapply  of  most  of  the  examples  and  books,  &o.,  specified  in  this  list.  Note:  Schools  and 
clasBes  eligible  to  receivo  aid  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department  are  allowed  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
of  examples  selected  from  these  lists.  Application  for  this  aid  mnst  be  made  in  Form  No.  49.  Grants 
are  not  made  towards  the  purchase  of  examples  for  the  nse  of  private  schools.] 

(1)  A  collection  recommended  hy  the  Department  for  beginning  in  elementary  day  schools. 


Botation 
number. 


1710 

317 

319-328 


148-222 


285 
958 


Description  of  Article. 


Free  hand  examples  for  class  teaching,  6  lar^e  diagrams,  the  set 

De  la  Bne's  iti'ee  hand  outlines  of  common  things,  48  subject's 

Box  of  models  -* 

One  wire  quadrangle,  with  a  circle  and  cross  within  it,  and  one  straight  wire  ; 

one  solid  cube ;  one  skeleton  wire  cube ;  ose  sphere ;  one  cone ;  one  cylinder ; 

one  hexagonal  prism 

One  set  of  a  selection  ft-om  Dyce's  drawing  book,  15  plates,  mounted  back  uid 

front  . 


Diagram  of  color — 

Specimens  of  the  drawing  board,  T  square,  compasses,  books  on  geometry  and 
color,  case  of  pencils  and  color  box  prepared  for  students  and  elementary 

schools 

Vere  Foster's  drawing  books : 

(o)  24  numbers,  at  IcE.  each 

(b)  46  njimbers,  at  3d.  <the  set  b  includes  the  subjects  in  a) : — A  1-2,  !Ele- 
mentary ;  B  1  -  2,  simple  objects ;  C  1  -2,  familiar  objects ;  D  1  -2,  umple 
flowors;  El-3,  flowers;  G-  1,  flowers;  I  1-4,  ornament;  J  1-4,  trees; 
K  1-4,  landscape;  l£l-4,'marine;  0  1-10,  animals  ;  K  1-3,  geometry; 

Tl  -  G,  mechanical ■ 

Vere  Fostei-'s  drawing  cards : 

First  grade,  set  I.  Familiar  objects ;  packet  of  24  cards 

set  II.  Leaf  form,  geometrically  treated ;  packet  of  24  cards-.. 

set  III,  Elementary  ornament ;  packet  of  24  cards 

Second  grade.  Ornament,  byF.F.  Hulme,  F.S.  A. ;  packetof  18  large  cards. 
Elemraitary  dxawinfi  copy  books,  for  the  use  of  children  &om  four  years  old  and 

upwards,  in  schools  and  families,  1  to  7  books;  the  set 

Carroll's  Free  hand  Drp-wing  Lessons  for  the  Blackboard 

Anderson's  Perspective  and  Model  Drawing 

Poynter's  South  Kensington  drawing  books  issued  under  the  superintendenoe 

of  E.  J.  Povnter,  E.  A.) : 
Elementary  iree.hand  ornament — 

Book  I,  simple  geometrical  forms ;  book  H,  conventionalized  floral  forms, 

&c.,  each , 

Free  hand,  first  grade :  —  Book  I,  simple  objects  and  ornament ;  book  H,  vari- 
ouB  objects ;  book  UI,  objects  and  architectural  ornament ;  book  IV,  archi- 
tectural ornament ;  book  Y,  objects  of  glass  and  pottery ;  book  VI,  common 

objects,  each 

Free  hand,  plants,  drawn  from  nature  :  —  Book  I,  leaves  and  fruits,  simplest ; 
book  II,  leaves,  flowers,  fruits ;  book  HI,  flowers,  fruits,  &c. ;  booklV,  flow- 
ers and  foliage;  V,  flowers;  book  VI.  flowers,  each 

Poynter's  Soutn  Kensington  drawing  cards,  contaiaing  the  same  examples  as 

the  books :  —  First  grade  free  hand  cards,  6  packets,  each 

Plants,  drawing  cards,  6  packets,  each  — .. 

40  dia^ams  of  geometrical  formn  for  collective  teaching,  mounted  on  20  mill- 
boards on  both  sides,  and  varnished,  per  set 


EetaU 

price. 

A    t.  d. 

0    9    0 

0    5    0 

14    0 

2    2    0 

0    6    6 

0    0    9 

014    0 

0    2    0 

0    0    6 


0    0    6 


0    0    6 


0    1 
0    1 


*  In  the  TTnited  States,  Professor  Walter  Smith,  when  Art  Director  of  the  State  of  Maesaohusetts,  in 
the  lack  of  any  models  for  free-hand  drawing  suitable  for  use  in  public  schools,  arranged  and  desired 
it  series  of  sncb  models,  which  the  'Worcester  County  Free  Inetitnte  manufacture  )n  Tarions  sizes. 
The  art  director  also  invented  articles  for  mechanical  drawing  so  inexpensive  as  to  admit  of  general 
use  in  public  schools.  Many  educational  publishers  in  the  United  States  publish  books  and  material 
for  use  in  instruction  in  drawing.  In  the  absence,  however,  of  any  authority  as  to  what  material  is 
most  useflil,  it  haf  been  thought  advisable  to  insert  the  following  lists  approved  by  the  Xngliah  Science 
and  Art  Department.— Editoe  Abt  Bepobt. 
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(2)  CoVecHona  (a  tof)  selected  as  suitable  for  instruction  in  art  classes  and  schools  of  art.* 
(a)  COPIES  rOE  OUTLINE  DBA  WING. 


Botation 
nnmber. 


148-222 

148-222 
223-234 

223-234 
235-254 

235-264 

255-258 

255-258 

259-262 

259-262 

1271 

1272-1298 

1272 

1701-1708 

1701-1708 


Description  of  Article. 


Poynter's  South  Kensington  drawing  books  (issued  under  the  superintendence 
of  E.  J.  Poynter,  E.  A.)  : 
Freehantl,  second  grade  — 
Human  figure  — 
Elementary —  „       ,,,,,,.,     ,   .       ,      ^    ■, 

Bool;  I,  features  in  outline,  from  "  David,"  by  Michael  Angelo ;  DOOK 
II,  masks  from  antique  sculpture ;  book  III,  hands  from  sculptnrej 

book  rV,  feet  from  sculpture,  each 

Book  I  various  forma  of  anthemion.  &c. ;  book  II,  Greek,  Eoman,  and  Ve- 
netian ;  book  III,  Italian  renaissance ;  book  IV,  Eoman,  Italian,  Japa- 
nese, &c..  each .-- -- : 

Figures  from  the  "  cartoons  of  Raphael;"  4  books  with  space  tor  copying, 

""         each  book  containing  3  figures  with  engraving  and  instructions,  each 

Poynter's  South  Kensington  drawing  cards  containing  the  same  examples  as 
llie  books — 

Elementary  free  hand  cards,  4  packets,  each 

Second  grade  free  hand  cards,  4  packets  each 

Elementary  perspective,  parts  I-IT,  each 

Elementary  perspective,  also  complete  in  1  volume,  cloth 

Dyce's  Elementary  Outlines  of  Ornament,  50  selected  plates,  1  set,  mounted 

back  and  front ---- 

The  same,  unmounted,  sewed 

Weitbricht's    Outlines  of  Ornament,  reproduced  by  Herman,  1  set,  12  plates, 

monnted  back  and  front 

The  same,  unmounted -.--i; v;a' 

Morghen's  Outlines  of  the  Human  Figure,  reproduced  by  Herman,  1  set,  20 

plates,  mounted  back  and  front 

The  same,  unmounted ■ 

One  set  of  4  plates.  Outlines  of  Tarsia,  from  Grnner,  monnted 

The  same,  unmounted    

Albertolli's  Eoliage,  1  set  of  4  plates,  monnted 

The  same  unmounted 

Outline  of  Trajan  Frieze,  mounted 

Wallis's  drawing-book,  mounted 

The  same,  unmounted  

Outline  Drawings  of  Flowers,  8  sheets,  mounted 

The  same,  unmounted 

Jacobsthal'st  Grammatik  der  Omamente,  mounted  in  7  sections,  each  oontsiin- 
ing  20  plates,  each .' 


Eetail 
price. 


a,  I.  d. 
0    0    6 


0    10 
0    2    0 


0  0    9 

0  16 

0  10 

0  5    0 

0  18    0 

0  S    0 

0  8    6 

0  2    0 


0  15 
0    3 


0 

4 

6 

7 

6 

5 

0 

0 

3    6 

i    6 

0    8 


*Li8t8  (a)  and  (&)  includes  all  the  fiat  examples  required  for  an  art  class. 

t  These  are  intended  to  be  used  as  models  for  pencil  outlines  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the  originals,  or 
to  be  copied  full  size  in  chalk  or  sepia. 

(6)  COPIES  FOE  SHADED  DEAWING. 


285 


Course  of  Design,  by  Cb.  Bargue  (French),  20  selected  sheets,  11  at  2>.  and  9  at 

3s.,  each 

ATchitectural  Stadies,  by  J!.  B.  Tripon,  20plat^p 

Foliated  scroll  from  the  Vatican,  unmounted 

Foliated  scroll  from  the  Vatican,  mounted 

Autotypes  from  figures  by  Michael  Angelo  in  Sistine  Chapel,  each* 

Autotypes  of  12  selected  heads  by  Holbein,  in  portfolio 

A  smair  diagram  of  color,  mounted ' 

The  same,  unmounted 

Cotman's  Pencil  Landscapes  (set  of  9),  mounted 

Gotman's  Sepia  Drawings  (set  of  5),  mounted 

Allong6'3  Landscapes  in  charcoal  (6),  at  48.  each,  or  the  set I 

Diagrams  of  Colors  of  the  Spectrum,  with  explanatory  letter  press,  on  rollers. . 
Badde's  Color  Scale  (incase)  


2 

2  0 
0    0 

0  1 

1  10 
0  16 
0  1 
0    0 

0  15 

1  0 
1    4 

0  10    6 

1  10    0 


*  See  lists  of  Autotype  Company,  Bathbone  Place. 
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(2)  Colleclions  (a  tof)  selected  as  suitable  for  instruction^  ^e. — Oontinnetl. 
(0)  SOLID  MODELS,  ETC. 


dotation 
number. 


318 
31«lL.328 


1612 

332-4 
335-338,  \ 

15415 

351-353 

2000-2006 


Description  of  Article. 


A  stand,  with  a  universal  joint,  to  show  the  solid  models,  &c 

One  wire  quadrauglo,  with  a  circle  and  cross  mthin  it,  and  one  straight  wire ; 

one  solid  cube ;  one  sheleton  wire  cube :  one  sphere ;  one  cone  ;  one  cylinder ; 

one  hexagonal  prism  

Skeleton  cube,  in  wood         

Ei<rliteen  inch  skeleton  cube,  in  6  pieces.. — 

Three  objects  of /o/m  in  pottery  (Minton's)  —  Indian  jar,  celadon  jar,  bottle*  — 

Five  selected  vaeee  in  majolica  ware  (Minton's) , 

Three  selected  vases  in  earthenware  (Wedgwood's) 

Binns'  models  for  illustrating  the  elementary  principles  of  orthographio  pro- 
jection, as  applied  to  mechanical  drawing,  in  box 

Brigga'  lay  fisure,  male,  life  size,  net 

Brijrgs'  lay  figure,  female,  life  size,  net ^.. 

Davidson's  advauced  drawing  models  (10  models) 

Davidson's  smaller  solid  models 

Davidson's  apparatus  for  teaching  practical  geometry  (22  models)    

Dicksee's,  J.  ii.,  constructive  solid  drawing  models,  consisting  of  34  models  in 
wood  

Miller's  large  models  for  class  teaching : 

Stand : 

Table 

20  models 

Miller's  national  school  models :  eight  models  and  table  stand 

Jolin's  model  for  teaching  perspective 

Drawing  models  in  box,  consisting  of  large  block  figures  of  the  numerals  from  1 
to  10,  with  intersecting  oval  and  stand  (12  models) 


KoTE. — Examples,  models,  &c.,  entered  as  sets,  cannot  be  supplied  singly. 

(d)  BOOKS. 


KetaU 
price. 


S.  a.   d. 
1  18    0 


2    2  0 

0    3  6 

0  12  0 

0  18  6 

2  H  0 

0  18  0 

1  10  0 
13  0  0 
12    0  0 

a    0  0 

2  0  0 
5    0  0 

11  11  0 

2  10  0 
0    8  0 

11  15  0 

5  10  0 

5    0  0 

3  10  0 


360 
100 


2023 


380 
316 


287 


Benson's  Principles  of  the  Science  of  Color 

Binns'  Orthographic  Projection : 

Tbl.I  

Vol.11 

Bonomi's  Proportions  of  the  Human  Figure 

Bradley's  Practical  Geometry,  perspective  and  projection  (2  volumes),  each 

Burchett's  Definitions  of  Geometry , 

Bnrchett's  Perspective 

Burchett's  Practical  Geometric    

Burchett's,  E.  S.,  Practical  Plane  (Jeometry 

Carroll's  Practical  Geometry  for  Art  Students 

Cassell's  Series,  "Model  Drawing,"  by  Ellis  A.  Davidson.  1 

Clarke's,  Captain  George  S.,  E.  E.,  Practical  Geometry  and  Engineering  Draw- 
ing (text  and  plates) 

Clarke's  Perspective,  iBo.,  explained  and  illustrated 

Davidson's  Elementary  Drawing,  8vo.  cloth , 

Delamotte,  P.  H.,  F.  S.  A.,  drawing  book  for  beginners 

Dennis,  H.  J. : 

Second  Grade  Perspective 

Third  Grade  Perspective - 

Drawing  for  Young  Children    r 

Dyee's  Drawing  Book,  Text  to 

Flaxman's  Artistic  Anatomy,  net 

Hubne,  F.  E.,  F.  S.  A.,  Drawing  Instruments,  and  how  to  use  them 

Jacobsthal's  Grammatik  der  Omamente,  7  parts,  each  part  of  20  plates,  un- 
mounted, per  part 

Jewitt's  Perspective 

Kennedy,  John : 

First  Grade  Free  Hand  Drawing  Book 

First  Grade  Practical  Geometry 

Manual  of  the  Science  of  Color 

Marshall's  Anatomy  tor  Artists 

Marshall's  Human  Body — text  and  plates — reduced  from  the  large  diagrams.  (Set 
list  (/)  beUw) 

Meurer's  Tntarsiaturas,  in  6  parts,  10«.  each 

Moody's  Lectures  and  Lessons  on  Art  

Muciiley's  Student's  Manual  of  Artistic  Anatomy ■ 

Muster-ornamente,  in  map ^ 

Napier's  Drawing  Books  of  Common  Olgects  (2  parts) 

If  esbitt  &  Brown's  Handbook  of  Model  and  Object  Drawing 

Principles  of  Decorative  Art ■ 

Puokett,  E.C.,  PH.D.,  Sciography,  or  radial  projection  of  shadows 

Rawle 'a  Practical  Plane  Geometry 

Redgrave's  Manual  and  Catechism  of  Color...- 

Eobson's  Modem  Domestic  Building  Construction 

Smith's  Practical  Geometry - 

Stanley  on  Instruments - 


0  IS  0 

0    9  0 

0  10  6 

0    5  0 

0  16  0 

0    0  5 
0    7 
0    5 


6  6 
1  0 
0 


0  10  6 

0    3  6 

0    3  0 

0    3  6 

0    2  8 

0  15  0 

0    3  6 

0    0  6 

0  18  0 

0    3  6 

0  10  6 
0    16 

0    16 

0    0  6 

0  2  6 

1  11  6 


0 

0 

1 

0 

D 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1  18 

0    1 

0    6 
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(2)  CoUeotiotu  (a  <o/)  teltoted  as  luitableforimtruotion,  ^e. — Continned. 
(/)  n^STSTniSKTS,  BIAGBA3CS,  ETC. 


Botatlon 
nnmber. 


6-7-8 


16 
1694 


1676 


960-1030 


SeioiiptioH  of  Article. 


Imperial  deal  frames,  glazed,  without  sunk  rings,  eacli 

Davis'  case  of  drawine  instruments 

Compasses,  large,  wjtu  chalk-holder 

SUp,  two  set  squares  and  T-square '. 

Smith's  school  squares,  in  cardboard    : 

Farkes'  case  of  instruments,  containing  6-inch  compasses  with  pen  and  pencil  leg 

Prize  Instrument  case,  with  6-inch  compasses,  pen  and  pencilleg,  2  small  com- 
passes, pen  and  scale  

6-inch  compasses  with  shifting  pen  and  point 

Marshall's  Physiological  Diagrams  ;  No.  1,  the  skeleton,  front  view ;  No.  2,  the 
muscles,  front  view ;  No.  3,  the  skeleton,  back  view ;  No.  4.  the  mnscles,  back 
view.  No.  5,  the  skeleton,  side  view ;  No.  6,  the  muscles,  side  view;  and  No. 
7,  the  female  skeleton,  front  view,  each .' 

The  same,  mounted  on  rollers  and  varnished,  each 

Petit  Stanislas'  selected  examples  of  machines,  of  iron  and  wood  work  (French), 
60  sheets,  at  13s.  per  dozen 

Engineer  and  machinists'  drawing  book,  71  plates,  published,  mounted  hack  and 
fronton  millboard 

The  same,  sewed  in  numbers,  at  2ff.  per  number 

Laxton's  Examples  of  Building  Construction,  in  divisions  (first  division  contain- 
ing 16  imp.  plates) 

Laxton's  Examples  of  Building  Construction,  in  divisions  (second  division  con- 
taining 16  imp.  plates) 

W.  J.  Glenny's  Diagram  of  Building  Construction 

Busbridge's  Drawings  of  Machine  Construction  (50) : 

Mounted,  at  6£2.  each,  or  the  set , 

Unmounted,  ntBd.  each,  or  the  set ,. , 

Busbridge's  Drawings  of  Building  Constxnction  (36) : 

Mounted,  at  6d.  each,  or  the  set , 

Unmounted,  at  3(2.  each,  or  the  set 


Betail 
price. 


£  «.  d. 

0  10  0 

0  10  6 

0    5  0 

0    5  0 
0    16 

0    5  0 


0  18 
0    4 


0  12    6 
110 

3    5    0 


3    4 
1  12 


0  10    0 


0  10 

1  1 


1  15 
0  12 


0  18 
0    9 
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X.-LIST  OF  CASTS. 

lAriFiyrmNo.  30^.] 


APPROVED  BY  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT  AND  SUPPLIED  B7 
THE  DEPARTMENTS  AGENTS  FOR  USE  IN  ELEMENTARY  DAT  SCHOOLS, 
ART  CLASSES,  AND  SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

[Agents  for  the  supply  of  oasts,  D.  Bmcoiimi  &  Co.,  iO  Buesell  street,  Corent  Garden,  London,  W.  C] 

Casts  of  ornament  and  the  figure. 

[%*  The  casts  marked  with  an  asteiisic  are  specially  recommended.] 


-B  f  *347 
g  *348 
S'^  344 
a  345 
5  [     346 


1817 


474 
1631 
*471 
490 
494(1 
4946 
15428 
1543e 
476o 
4766 
♦483 
'475 


1^ 

e 
o 


-489 
*478 

*478o 
487 
*488 
1640 
(■*1554 
*455 
-459 
*457 
*463 
♦498 
♦4970 
'464(! 
464d 
464« 
464/ 
464o 
♦464l 
464% 
4642 
462 
462a 


1.  EecoTnmended/or  use  vn  elementary  day  schools. 

Section  of  frieze  from  the  Erecthenm,  Athens Greek.. 

Small  acanthns  scroll 1 

Bosette  from  the  oapitol.  Some I   ^„_,,j. 


Bosette  fiom  the  cloisters  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Fopolo,  Borne. 


>  Boman < 


Bnst  of  Diana  rohing 

BoBt  oftheyonng  Angnstos.; 

1.  BecomTnended/or  use  in  art  classes,  t 

Florentine  panel,  with  swan 

Nest  of  scroll  of  pilaster,  from  Yilla  lledici 

Large  scroll  from  Trajan  Fomm 

Small  acanthns  leaf,  temple  of  Jnpiter  Stator 

Small  rosette,  from  the  tomh  of  the  Scipios 

do 

Pilaster  from  tomh  of  Lonia  XII 

do 

do 

do 

Egg't»lant,  pomojgranate,  and  bird,  Ghiherti  Gates 

Pilaster  from  llorence  (cinqne-oento),  formerly  called  &om 

"  Sta.  Maria  del  Popolo'' 

Acanthns  leaf,  &om  St.£nstaohe,  Paris. 

Pilaster  from  the  Madeleine,  Paris  (from  the  bronze  by  Tri- ' 

qnetti,  c.  1840 ^ 

A  section  of  the  ahoTe 

Finial,  from  Lincoln 

Capital,  from  Temple  Chnreh 

Capital  from  Stone  Chnrch,  Kent i 

Discohnlns  of  Nanc^des,  Naples 

Torso  of  Yenns,  British  Mnsenm 

Bronze  Hercnles,  British  Mnsenm 

i  Bast  of  Diomede,  British  Mnsenm 

BastofClytie,  British  Mnsenm 

Dancing  Girl,  withWreath 

Portion  of  Panathenaic  Frieze,  from  the  Parthenon 

Hand,  with  scroll  (antiqne) 

Hand,  with  stick  (antiqne) 

Hand,  female,  from  natnre 

Hand,  anatomical 

Foot  of  the  Laocoon  (right) 

Foot  of  the  Venns  of  Medici  (right  and  loft) 

Foot,  from  the  antique  (male) 

Foot,  anatomical 

Mask,  ChUdofNiobe 

Another  Child  of  Niohe 


Boman. . 


Benaissance 


Moderh 
Benaissance 


Gothic. 


s.  d. 
6  0 
6    6 


0    8 
0  10 
0  10 
0  10 
0  U 
0  18 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0  10    6 
0    6    0 


1  6 
0  15 
4    0 


1    1 
0    4 


0  12 
0    8 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2    0 
1    6 
1    0 
1    0 
1 


0    2    6 


1 

1  6 

3  0 

3  0 


tin  addition  to  those  for  elementary  day  schools. 
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774  EDUCATION    IN    THE    INDUSTRIAL    AND    PINE    ARTS. 

Casta  of  ornament  and  the  Jigure-^Continued. 


No. 


Sul(ject. 


«■! 


(  492a 
1834 
495a 
•472 
1C30 
473 
1540 
491 
492(r 
1638 
1635 
1637 
1638 
1643 
1644 
*486 
1639 
1641 
1642 
481 
482 
476c 
476rJ 
496 
1645 


1647 
478a 
4786 
478c 
478(2 
1614 
1613 
1615 
1616 
*401 
*4U4 
*497 
]6i;4 
*464& 
463a 
46» 
465 
465a 
*467 
*4S8 
469 
466 


U 


2318 
2319 
2320 
2321 
2322 
2323 
2834 
2325 
2326 
2327 
2328 
2329 
2330 
2331 
2332 
2333 
2334 
2335 
2336 
2337 
2338 
2339 
2340 
2341 
2342 
2343 
2344 
2345 
2340 


(3)  Far  schools  of  arU 

Enriclied  moulding  ^Eoliinua,  from  the  Erectheum) ) 

Lysiorates  scroll  (Athens) ^  >  Greek 

Stele  top,  from  British  Museum ) 

Large  frieze,  Trajan  Forum 1 

^  est  of  the  Florentine  scroll,  with  the  swan I 

Pilaster  from  the  Villa  Medici,  Rome I  Roman 

Centre  rosette,  from  Trajan  scroll ,.  f  

A  Griffin r 

Leaf  moulding.  Temple  of  Mars  TJltor J 

Piece  of  architrave,  from  St.  Denis,  Paris l 

Panel,  from  Bonn iBvzantine 

Iron  scroll  work,  hinge,  Notre  Dame,  Paris —  j     •^  ' ' 

Another  portion J 

An  Alhambra  panel |  Saracenic .. . 

Moulding  boss,  from  St.  Stephen's,  Westminister 

Spandrel,  from  Stone  Church.  Kent 

Small  carved  panel  tracery 

do 

A  portion  of  the  architrave  of  the  Ghiberti  Gates,  -with  oagle. 

Another,  vrith  squiixel  

Pilaster,  from  Luuis  XIl's  tomb 

do 

Diamond  rosette,  Brescia 

Panel  from  the  Martinengo  tomb,  Brescia,  with  cinque-cento 

arabesque  and  figures 

Pilaster,  from  ^Notre  Dame,  Louis  XY 

Portion  of  pilaster,  from  the  Madeleine 

do 

do 

do 

Fighting  Gladiator,  Louvre    

Venus  fie  Medici,  Florence 

Bust  of  Apollo 

Bust  of  Venus  of  Mile,  Louvre 

Mask  of  Moses,  by  Michael  Angelo 

Foot  of  Farnese  Hercules  

Portion  of  Panathenaic  Frieze,  from  the  Parthenon 

Panel,  from  Ghiberti  Gates  

Hand  of  St.  Peter 

Mask  of  a  child,  from  nature 

do 


Grothic . 


'Renaissance  ■ 


Modem 
renaissance 


Horse's  leg,  from  nature 

do 

Head  of  a  liun,  from  nature 

Head  of  a  lioness 

Head  of  a  goat 

GreyhounQs  leg,  from  nature. 
do 


Statue  of  Jason,  by  M.  Angelo,  South  Kensington  Museum. .   .- . . 

Group  of  Virgin  and  Child,  by  M.  Angelo 

Relievo  of  Virgin  and  Child,  by  M. "Angelo,  Royal  Academy ....'. 

Statuette  of  River  God,  M.  Angelo.        

Statuette,  Dawn,  from  de  Medici  tomb,  by  M. Angelo,  Florence.-.'-'.. 

Statuette,  Day,  from  de  Medici  tomb,  by  M.  Angelo,  Florence 

Statuette,  Noon,  from  de  Medici  tomb,  bv  M.  Angelo,  Florence 

Statuette,  Night,  from  de  Medici  tomb,  by  M.  Angelo,  Florence.!. 

Bust  of  Juliano  de  Medici,  from  de  Medici  tomb,  by  M.  Angelo,  Florence' 
Bust  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  from  de  Medici  tomb,  by  M.  Angelo  Florence 
Mask  of  Dawn  on  pedestal,  by  M.  Angelo 


Stjitue  of  Mars,  Ludovici,  from  Florence 

Statue,  Mercury,  Farnoso.  British  Mtisenm 

Statue,  Athlete  Vaison  adjusting  Diadem,  British  Museum. 

Statue,  Discobolus  ilyrou,  Bnti.sh  Museum 

Statue,  Diadumenos'Farne.-^e,  Driiisli  Museum.-     ..     !'.". 
Statue,  Athlete  (small).  Briti.qh  Musonm 

Statue,  Athlete  Stroiigford,  liritish  Museum...!!!!   ! 

Statue,  the  Athlete  Scraping  wirli  Strigel 

Bast  of  I'sychefroiii  Naples,  fragment  

Bust  of  Juno.  Caslellani,  Briii.sb  Mn.seum 

Bust  of  Apollo,  Pflurtales,  British  Museum 

Bust  of  Youth,  Capranesi.  British  Museum 

Bust  of  Amazon,  British  Museum 

Bust  of  Venus,  British  Museum 

Bust  of  Augustus,  Castellani,  British  Museum 

Bust  of  Jtmo,  South  Kensington  Mu.soum 

Bust  of  Pope  Alexander  VXII,  South  Kensington  Museum! ! 

Bust  of  Henry  y^i^mm»Wrm»Sm® 

TTn  maSition  to  the  two  former  collections. 


2347 
2348 
2349 
2350 
2351 
2352 
2353 
2354 
2355 

2356 
2357 
2358 
2359 
2360 
2361 
2362 
2363 
2364 
2365 
2366 
2367 
2368 
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(3)  For  lehoola  of  art— Oontinnei. 

Bustof  Saint.  Donatello 

Bust  of  Shppliord 

Bust  of  Alesauder  de  Mfiflioi  .' 

Bust  of  Nyraph,  Fontaiu^leau 

Bust  of  Mercury,  A.  de  Vries 

Bust  of  John  tlio  Baptist,  South  Kensington  Museum 

Bust  of  St.  George,  by  Donatello        

12  panela  of  boys,  from  an  altar  at  Florence,  by  Donatello,  7s.  Gd.  each 

Bas  relief  of  Winged  Victory  adjusting  her  Sandal,  from  Victory  Frieze  at 
Athens. 

Eelievo  of  Virgin  and  Child : 

6  Panels  from  Wood,  Goujon,  at  5s.  each 

Small  group  from  Ghiberti  Gate,  Adam  and  Eve  (No.  1  panel)  

Small  group  from  Ghiberti  Gate,  Story  of  Joseph  (No.  6  panel) 

Small  group  &om  Ghiberti  Gate,  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai  (No.  7  panel) 

Small  group  from  Ghiberti  Gate,  Meeting  of  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba 

4  statuettes  in  niches,  from  the  (jhiberti  Gates,  5s.  each : 

Anatomical  shoulder 

Anatomical  shoulder  and  cheat : 

Anatomical  shoulder 

Cinerary  urn,  South  Kensington  Museum 

do    

24  hands,  from  nature,  varying  in  proportion  from  1  month  to  60  years  of  age 


£  >. 

0  10 
0  10 

0  10 

1  10 
0  12 
0  8 
0  12 
4  10 

0  12 

1  10 
1  10 
0  10 
0  10 
0  10 

0  10 

1  0 
0  15 
0  12 
0  5 
0  8 

0  8 

1  10 


Additional  casta  of  fruit  from  nature,  the  figure,  ornament,  ^c,  not  inolnded  in  the  above  lists, 

hit  useful  for  instructions. 


493 
494 

486 

484a 
4846 
484(; 
476a 
4756 
4750 
1625 

477 

'454 

*460 

-1626 

*J627 

*1628 

•1029 

1198 

1199 

•2100 

•2101 

•2103 

2103 

•2104 

•2105 

2106 

2107 

2108 

2109 

2110 

•2111 

•2112 

2113 

2114 

2115 

•2116 

2117 

•21)8 

2121 


Boman 


Enriched  moulding,  froni  the  upper  cornice  of  pedestal  of  Trajan's 

Pillar 

A  rosette  from  thecapitol 

A  rosette  from  Ibe  antique , , 

A  moulding  boss  from  St.  Stephen's,  Westminister Gothic.. 

Piece  of  architrave  of  Ghiberti  Gates : 


The  pomegranate  portion 

The  egg  plant  portion 

The  bird  poHion 

Lower  portion  of  Florentine  pilaster 

Middle  portion  of  Florentine  pilaster 

Upper  portion  of  Florentine  pilaster.' 

Panel,  with    cinque-oento-arabesque,  from  the  Martinengo  tomb  at 

Brescia 

Pilaster  from  the  Madeleine  Gates'. 

Statue  of  dancing  fann,  from  Florence 

Statuette  of  Ap<Jllo',  British  Museum 

An  anatomical  arm 

An  anatomical  leg  

Cast  of  leg,  from  nature  

Cast  of  an  JiT'm,  from  nature  

A  group  ot  arbiitna  and  foliiige,  from  nature j 

A  jrronp  of  the  wliitBlily,  from  nature        

A  group  of  apples  (buuch),  liom  nature 

A  group  of  the  water  lily,  from  nature         

A  group  of  Bunflower  and  foliage,  from  nature 

A  gi'oup  of  wheat,  from  nature 

A  group  of  lemon  and  foliage,  from  nature 

A  group  of  orange  and  foliage,  fi-om  nature 

A  group  of  the  passion  flower  and  foliage,  from  nature 

A  group  of  vine,  foliage,  and  lizard,  from  marble,  from  nature  

A  thistle  leaf,  front  view,  from  nature 

A  thistle  leaf,  back  view,  from  nature 

A  small  group  of  apples  and  foliage,  from  nature 

A  small  group  of  blackberries,  from  nature 

A  small  group  of  apples,  from  nature 

A  small  group  of  apples,  (different) ,  from  nature 

A  small  group  of  pesirs,  from  nature 

A  small  group  of  plums,  from  nature 

A  small  group  of  vine  and  leaf,  from  nature 

A  small  group  of  vine  and  leaves,  (large),  from  nature 

A  bilnch  of  grapes,  from  nature 

Cast  of  shaddock,  from  nature 


Kenais- 
sance. 


«.  d, 
5    0 


0  12 
0  7 
0  7 
0  10 
0  7 
0  3 
0  3 
0  3 
0  7 
0  5 
0  5 
0  3 
0  15 
0    7 


1  10  0 
0  12  0 
3  )0  0 
0  12  0 
0  3  6 
0  3 
0  5 
0  4 
0    7 
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Additional  casts  offrmtfrom  nature,  the  figure,  ornament,  ^o. — Continned. 


No. 


Sntyect. 


KeUil 
price. 


2122 
2123 
2124 
2125 
2126 
2127 
2128 
2129 
2130 
2131 
2132 
2133 
2134 
2135 
2J61 
*2162 
•2163 
2164 
•2165 
2166 
2167 
2168 
2169 
2170 
2171 
2172 
2176, 
*2177 
2178 
2179 
•2180 
*21&l 
*2182 
*2183 
2184 
2185 
2186 
2187 
2188 
2189 
2190 
2191 
2192 
•2193 
2194 
2195 
2196 
2197 
2198 
2199 
2200 
2201 
*2202 
2203 
2204 
2205 
2206 
2207 
2208 
2209 
2210 
2211 
2212 
2213 
2214 
2215 
2216 

2217 
2218 
2219 
2220 

*2221 
2222 
2223 
2224 
2241 

♦2242 
2243 


Cast  of  oraDge,  fromnatare 

do 

Cast  of  melon,  from  natnre 

Cast  of  pomegranate,  from  nature 

do 

do 

Cast  of  bottle  gonrd,  from  natare 

Cast  of  apple,  from  nature 

do 

do 

Cast  of  pear,  from  nature ,. 

Cast  of  pear  (different),  from  natnre , 

Cast  of  pine,  from  nature 

Cast  of  citron,  from  nature -... 

Cast  of  giant  gourd,  from  nature 

Cast  of  a  group  of  plums,  from  nature 

Cast  of  lemon,  from  nature 

Cast  of  rock  gourd,  from  nature 

Cast  of  a  lily,  from  nature 

Cast  of  funeral  fern  of  New  Zealand,  from  nature.. 

Cast  of  Yine  branch,  from  nature.. 

Cast  of  dock  leaf,  from  nature 

Cast  of  dock,  from  natnre , 

Cast  of  beau  and  leaf,  from  nature 

Castof  stndyof  a  stork,  from  wood 

do 

Cast  of  a  band  (with  compass),  from  natnre 

Cast  of  hand  resting,  from  nature 

Cast  of  hand  drawing,  from  nature 

Cast  of  open  hand,  from  natuie 

Cast  of  open  hand  (male),  from  nature 

-.  do 

Cast  of  a  group  of  female  hands,  from  nature 

do 

Cast  of  female  hand,  on  cushion,  from  natnre 

Cast  of  female  hand,  from  nature 

Cast  oi  female  hand  with  bracelet,  from  nature 

Cast  of  male  hand,  from  nature 

do 

Cast  of  male  hand  throwing,  from  natnre 

Cast  of  male  hand  on  stone,  from  natnre 

Cast  of  male  hand  with  stick,  from  nature 

Cast  of  a  clenched  male  hand,  from  nature 

Cast  of  hand  with  scroll,  on  stand,  from  natnre 

Cast  of  child's  hand,  from  natare 

.      do 

do 

Cast  of  child's  hand  with  stick,  from  natnre 

Cast  of  a  group  of  four  hands,  from  nature 

Cast  of  a  pair  of  feet,  from  nature 

Cast  of  a  pair  of  large  ears 

Cast  of  a  pair  of  small  ears ', 

Cast  of  an  anatomical  foot '. 

Cast  of  mask  of  Juno '. 

Cast  of  mask  of  Madonna,  by  Michael  Angel*  ..... 

Cast  of  nose  and  mouth  of  ^Sscnlapias 

Cast  of  nose  and  mouth  of  Caracalla 

Cast  of  nose  and  mouth  of  Adonis ','.'.', 

Cast  of  nose  and  mouth  of  Antinons " ,' ." 

Cast  of  nose  and  month  of  Venus  d'Arles.-.m*.".'*.* 
Cast  of  nose  and  mouth  of  Lucius  Venis  -..''''.".".'.' 

Cast  of  nose  and  mouth  of  Hadrian  WW 

Cast  of  nose  ^nd  mouth  of  Jono  WWWW.WWWW. 

Cast  of  eye  and  nose  of  Laocoon 

do !"!!.! 

Cast  of  eye  and  nose  of  Bacchante " 

do 


Cast  of  eye  and  nose  of  Jupiter 

do 

Castof  eye  and  nose  of  Hadrian ...!... 

Cast  of  rosette [ 

Cast  of  a  piece  of  foliage,  by  Sansorino 

do  '""' 

Cast  of  Byzantine  capital "".".""."' 

Castof  a  portion  of  scroll  from  Trigan  Forain! 

A  hand  bearing  orange,  from  nature 

A  hand  bearing  apple,  from  nature !  ^ ! ! . 

A  female  hand  on  slab,  from  nature... 


Aid. 

0    0  6 

0  6 

1  6 

0  9 

1  0 

0  9 

1  0 
0  6 
0  G 

0  6 

1  0 
1  0 
1  0 

1  0 

2  0 
7  6 
0  6 
1 
7 


2    6 
1    6 


1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

7 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1     6 

1    6 

1     6 

1     6 

1    a 

3     6 


2 
7 
2  6 
2  6 
2    0 
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AMitional  casta  of  fruit  from  nature,  the  figure,  ornament,  fe. — Continaed. 


No. 


Subject. 


RotaU 
prioe. 


2244 
2245 
2246 
2247 

*2248 
•2249 
*2250 
2260a 

2251 

2252 

2253 

2254 

225a 

*2260 

*2256a 

•2257 

•2258 

•2259 

*226U 

•2261 


2263 
*2264 
*2265 
•2266 
•2267 
2268 
•2269 
•2270 
'2271 
•2272 
02273 
•2274 
2275 
2276 
2276(1 
*2i77 
•2278 
2279 

2280 

2281 

■2282 

2283 

2284 

2285 

2286 

2287 

2287II 

2288 

2289 

2290 

•2291 

•2292 

•2293 

•2294 

•2295 

•2206 

2297 

2298 

•2299 

2300 

2300a 

23006 

23000 

2300d 

2300e 

♦2301 

•2301a 

2302 

2302a 

23026 

2303 

2304 

•2305 

'2306 

2307 


A  pair  of  female  olasped  hands,  from  natnre 

A  ^air  of  female  crossed  hands,  from  nature 

A  female  open  hand,  from  natnre 

A  male  hand  holding  painter's  brash,  from  nature 

Section  of  the  face  of  Sayid,  by  Michael  Angelo : 

Left  eye 

Eijthteyo  

Month 

Nose 

A  set  of -the  five  orders  of  architectare,  base  and  caps : 

Tuscan -, 

Doric 

Ionic 

Corinthian 

Composite 

Metope,  No.  6  

Another,  No.  7 

Bust  of  barbarian 

Heroic  head  1 

Bqst  of  .ffiscniapins  (Blaciis) 

Lion's  paw  and  head,  called  Trapezophoron 

A  slab,  boy,  from  Elgin  frieze 

N  ude  figureB  from  slabs  of  Elgin  frieze  33,  39,  and  A  77,  each . . . ., 

Statue  of  Antioous,  from  the  capi^l .'  

Bust  of  Lucius  Verus,  from  Borne 

Bust  of  Achilles,  from  £ome  

Bnst  of  Juno,  from  Knme , 

An  antique  eaple,  from  Ifome 

Statuette  of  faun,  from  Naples ' 

Statuoof  Cupid,  by  Michael  Anjjelo 

Statuette,  machine  reiluction  oislaTe,  b^  Michael  Angelo,  4  feet  high 

Statue,  ansttomical  study,  from  nature,  in  the  position  of  Dying  Gladiator. 

Statuette,  anatomical    (French) 

Horse,  anatomical,  by  Bosa  Bonhenr 

St.  (Jecillia  (relievo) , 

St.  John  (relievof ■ 

A  Maitonnaand  child  (rolievo) 

The  Holy  I'amily  (relievo) 

do 

A  female  arm  (relievo) 

A  female  arm  with  breast 

A  male  arm  inaction 

An  ivy  leaf: 

Front  view 

Back  view        

Serpent,  back  and  front 

Hollyhock 

Passion  flower 

Convolvulus  

"Vine 


Geranium  ... 

do  

Chrysanthemum . . 

Raspberry 

Plane 


Vine,  back  view 

"Wildrartish  

Wild  radish,  back'view 

A  bunch  of  grapes  and  foliage 

A  lai-fie  castor-oil  plant  leaf 

A  large  vine  leaf 

Two  large  plane  leaves,  back  and  front,  each 

A  large  chestnut  leaf 

A  large  scented  oak  geranium 

A  Venetian  pilaster.  No.  1 

Another  (in  two  pieces).  No.  2 

Another,  No.  3 

Another,  No.  4 .^ 

Another,  No.  5 .• 

Another,  No.  6      

A  Venetian  panel,  with  grifSns,  No.  7 

Another,  No.  8 

Another,  with  va«ft.  No,  9 

Another,  with  foliage,  No.  10 

Another.No.il  

A  Venetian  frieze.  No.  12 

A  Venetian  column.  No.  13       / 

A  part  of  an  Italian  ornamental  column  ._ 

A  piece  of  arabesque  ornament,  by  Torregiano,  from  Westminster  Abbey. 
do 


£  t.  t. 

0  3  « 

0  3  « 

0  2  8 

0  3  6 

0  2  6 

0  2  6 

0  2  6 

0  2  « 


117 
2  0 
0    8 

0  7 

1  0 

1  10 
0  7 
0  18 
5    S 

2  2 
0  15 

0  10 

1  10 

0  12 

3  15 

1  1 


5 

7 

7 

5 

5 

0  8  0 
0  10  « 
0  10  6 
0  6  0 
0  7  6 
0    6    0 


0  15 


1  10 
0    7 


0  15 

1  10 
0  10 

0  10    6 
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Additional  casta  of  fruit  from  nature,  the  figure,  ornament,  ^o. — Continued. 


No. 


Subject. 


Beteil 
price. 


2308 
2309 
*2310 
*2all 
*2311<i 
2312 
2313 
•2314 
2314a 
2315 
2316 
2316a 
23166 
2316c 
23Ud 
231  ec 
2316/ 
231(&r 
2317 


2375 
2376 
2377 
2378 
2379 
2380 
2381 
2382 
2383 
2384 
2385 
2386 
2387 
2388 
2389 
239>> 
2301 
2392 
2393 
2394 

2395 
2396 
2397 
2398 
2399 
2400 
2401 
2402 
2403 
2404 
2405 
2406 
2407 
2408 
2409 
2410 
2411 
2412 
2413 
2414 
2415 
2416 
2417 
2418 
2419 
2420 
2421 
2422 
2423 
2424 
2425 
2426 
2427 
2428 


Front  of  an  altar  from  "WeBtminster  .A  bbey 

A  portion  of  frieze,  foliage 

A.  boss 

A  piece  of  tracery  from  wood 

do      

A  spandril  with  patera,  from  Poets'  Corner 

A  capital 

A  large  piece  of  foliage  from  the  Arcbitectural  Museum 

do 

Ten  elementary  studies  of  ornament  

Vase,  from  terra-cotta.  No.  1 ,. 

"Vase,  from  terra-cotta,  No.  2 

Vase,  f lom  tei ra-cotta,  No.  3 

Vasi-,  ftom  terra-cotta,  No.  4 

Vaso,  from  terra-cotta,  No.  6 

Vase,  from  terra-cotta,  No.  10 

Vase,  fiom  terra-cotta.  No.  11 - 

Vaso,  from  terra-cotta.  No.  12 

The  horse's  bead  of  Silene,  from  Fartbenou 

Statuette  of  Farnese  Hercnlcs i „ 

Statuette  of  Venus  de  Milo 

Group  of  boy  and  goose  {full  size) 

Group  of  boy  aud  goose  (reduced)  

Head  of  Bjaechus,  No.  140,  in  British  Museum 

Venus,  new  head 

Statue  of  thn  Hermes  (mercury),  of  Olympia,  with  infant DionyaoB -. 

Bust  of  the  Hermes  (Mercury),  of  Olympia ,* 

Statue,  Venus  do  Milo 

Statue,  Youtli  suppliant 

Statue,  Germanicus 

Statue,  Faun,  British  Museum 

Statue,  Biana  robing 

Statu'e,  Flora 

Statue,  Venns  Ostia,  "Britisb  Museum 

Statue,  St.  George,  Bonatello 1 ,  ... 

Statue,  Xbeaeus,  Ijritish  Museum ., 

Statuo,  Ilis.sus    } 

Group,  The  two  other  Fates 

Statue.  Venus  Genetrix     

Tors<>,  Hioneus 

Torso,  of  XiLau,  from  Pergamos 

Torso,  draped  (Aphrodite,  Gyrene) 

Statue,  anatomical   ". 

Torso,  Belvedere 

Two  3  ft.  statuettes,  machine  reductions  of  tluliano  de  Medici  and  Lorenzo  do 

Medici,  £2  12».  6d 

Statuette,  anatomical  , 

Statuette,  anatomical,  different ]\"""[ll.[ll. 

Bust  of  Niobe '.".'.','.'/.'..[. 

Bust  of  Niobe's  daughter ]. 

Bust  of  Niobe's  daughter  different  "."!1" "!"!!!" 

Bust  of  Antinous  in  the  character  of  Bacchus 

Bust  of  Julius  CsEsar .""" 

Bust  of  Augustus  Ca33ar I"  llll."  [[][[[[] . 

Bust  of  Mercury !"""!!!!"! 

Bust  of  Antoninus  Pius '.  ...i^"" 

Bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius '.'.'.'.'.'.','.'.['.'.'. 

Bust  ofAjax ^ """."!!".!!"! 

Bas  relief  of  Bacchus  and  attendants  visiting Icarius ','.'.1'.'.'.','.'.'.'.'.. 

Bas  relief,  Baccbanalian  group "" '!'"."!"! 

Bas  relief  of  Bacchus  Chimssrophonos ^ ]'] 

Bas  relief.  Castor  with  horse  and  dog ".ill" !!!".!"! 

Mask  of  Clytie ',',',','."'.['/.',.'. 

Mask  of  Apollo ."1".  !.*.'.",' .".'."!i! 

Mask  of  St.  Jerome "!!"!" l'.".l". '.!..". 

Mask  of  Hermes [[[[ 

Mask  of  Diomede -"-.".'.'.".".'.".",".'.'.'.'."]! 

Mask  of  Venus  de  Milo ".".".".".". ".".Ill ".".""*. 

Mask  of  Diana ]" "!!!         

Head  of  a  goat !.im]i! 

Head  of  a  ram "!!."."!  "!!!!!"!![i 

Head  of  a  dog l','." '.'.'.'.'.'.'.['.'.'..'. 

Head  of  a  bull -'".'.'"!!!!!.'."."."_" 

Head  of  a  horse !."."[. "!.'.'.' ' 

Head  of  a  dog ',"", 

Bull,  by  Eosa  Bonheur 

Bull,  by  Gerard .".!!""." 

Dog,  setter !!Ii!!!m!!!mjJ 

Dog,  pointer „>  " --"•-.. 

Horse. DjgiiizedW-Mom'sam::::":v//:.:\:y/.v.y.:::: 


£  e.  d. 
1    1 
0  10 


0    7 

0 

1    0 

0 

0     3 

6 

0     3 

6 

0     3 

0 

0     3 

6 

0     2 

0 

0     2 

0 

0     2 

6 

0     2 

0 

0  12 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

4     4 

II 

0     5 

0 

0  10 

6 

0     7 

6 

10  10 

0 

1     1 

n 

6    6 

0 

3  10 

0 

6    6 

0 

5    5 

0 

6    6 

0 

6     6 

0 

1     0 

0 

7     0 

0 

i  10 

0 

5    0 

n 

18     0 

0 

6     6 

II 

4     0 

0 

2  10 

0 

0    5 

0 

6     6 

0 

4     0 

0 

5     5 

0 

1  11 

6 

0  12 

fi 

2    2 

0 

0  10 

fi 

0  10 

0 

0  18 

0 

0     6 

u 

0  10 

0 

0  12 

6 

1    1 

0 

0  15 

0 

1    5 

0 

2    2 

0 

1     2 

0 

0    3 

6 

0  10 

fl 

0    3 

6 

0    3 

fi 

0    3 

6 

0    3 

6 

0    3 

6 

0    3 

6 

0    3 

6 

0    7 

6 

0  15 

0 

0  12 

fi 

0  15 

0 

0  12 

fi 

0    5 

0 

0  10 

fi 

0  12 

6 

0    5 

0 

0    5 

0 

0    7 

6 
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AddiUonal  casta  of  fruit  from  nature,  the  figure,  ornament,  ^o. — Continued. 


Subject. 


Betail 
price. 


Cow • 

Large  plane  leaf 

2  foxglove  leaves,  back  and  front,  at  2ff.  6d 

2  rhubarb  leaves,  back  and  front,  at  5fl 

2  lime  leaves,  back  and  front,  at  29.  6c2 

2  meadow  sweet  leaves,  back  and  front,  at  2«.  6(2. 

2  seringa  leaves,  back  and  front,  at  2^.  6ci 

2  primrose  leaves,  back  and  front,  at  l5.  6(2 

1  primrose  leaf,  different 

1  nop  leaf 

1  bazel  leaf 

1  hazel  leaf,  different     

2  ap  pie  leaves,  at  28.  6(2 

1  currant  leaf 

I  geranium  leaf 

1  ptlargonium  leaf 

2  b.alm  of  gillow,  at  l8.  6i2 

Idockleaf 

1  ofikleaf 

1  chestnut  leaf 

1  mallow  leaf   - 

1  group  of  1  apple  and  leaves 

1  group  of  2  apples  and  leaves 

1  group  of  5  apples  and  leaves : 

1  group  of  filbert  nuts 

1  group  of  hazel  nuts - 

1  group  of  plums - 

1  gioup  of  strawberries 

1  gi  oup  of  cherries 

1  group  of  peaches  

1  group  of  laurels , 

1  group  of  acorus 

1  begonia  leaf    

2  Virginia  creepers,  at  38 

1  group  of  Spears  and  leaves 

1  group  of  2  pears  and  leaves 

1  group  of  2  pears  and  leaves,  different 

1  group  of  3  apples 

1  group  of  2  apples 

1  group  of  apple  leaves 

1  group  of  holly 

1  pumpkin 

1  pumpkin 

2  i-ape  leaves,  back  and  front,  at  28.  6(2 

1  white  lily  flower,  front 

1  white  lily  flower,  back 

2  convolvulus  flowers,  back  and  front,  at  l8 

2  convolvulus  leaves,  at  Is 

1  ivy  loaf    

1  brunch  of  rose  leaves 

1  gioup  of  hops 

4  caps  of  Louis  XII,  pilaster,  at  28 

1  portion  of  a  column  with  leaves 

9  pieces  of  ornament,  G-erman 

1  set  of  elementary  studies  of  ornament 

6  rosettes  G-erman 

2feetolfaah,  at  2«.  6(2 

1  foot  of  Laocoon 

2  feet  of  righting  Gladiator 


£  8. 
0  7 
0  3 
0  6 
0  10 
0    5 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0    2 

U    2 

0    2 

0    2 

0  10 

0    7 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0  6 
0  12 
0  10 
0  7 
0  12 
0  12 
0  5 
0  3 
0  4 
0  3 
0    5 


0  18 
0  5 
0  2 
0    S 
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I/ist  of  new  oaste  approved  by  ilie  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  supplied  by  8ig,  F. 
Meacci,  53  Cale  street,  Chelsea,  S.  W. 


No. 


Sabjeot. 


Ketan 
price. 


74-'47 

1879-'2 

1879-139 

497 

1879-142 

1664-50 

758 

48S 

701  red 

163 

156 

172 

173 

250 

258 

283 

724 

79 

82'-163 

36?/'-78 

368e-78 

3680-78 

368%-78 

368^-78 

370'-78 

268 

66 


Foot,  from  nature 

Bowl,  Hildesheim  treasure  . . 
fraginent,  leaf  from  CoTing  . 

Portion  of  acanthns  

Panel.. 


Large  rosette 

Panel 

Frieze 

Frieze,  Cb&tean  de  G-aillon 

Pilaster,  Collection  des  Beaax  Arts  . 

Key  pattern  freize 

Honeysnckle,  Parthenon ^ . . . 

!;!;!;dS!ii"i;'""  I!;;;;  ;■■■";;;;" 

Frelze,  Forum  Trajan 

Part  of  acanthas  leaf  .' 

Bosette  in  square 

Panel,  Lbn vre  carved  oat 

Fragment  of  stalk  with  leares 

Bust. 


Capital,  North  Court,  South  Kensington  Museum . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

EoneysnoMe  rosette  or  medallion 

Frieze,  Antinous  Faustina  (lower  part) 

Stole,  Grreeoe 


I.  d. 


3 
10 
7 
3 
« 
1 
1 
10 
2 


6 

a 

12 
14 
15 
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XI.-THIRTY-SECOND  REPORT 

OF  THE 

SCIENCE    AND    ART .  DEPARTMENT 

OF 

THE  OOMMITTEE  OF  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION. 


As  this  Report  is  pacing  through  the  press  the  thirty-second  annual 
report  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  (for  1884)  comes  to  hand,* 
from  which  only  brief  extracts  can  be  given. 

With  the  issuing  of  the  "Calendar  and  General  Directory"  as  a  "sup- 
plement "  to  the  Thirty-first  Eeport,  the  form  of  the  report  was  some- 
what changed ;  the  size  of  page  and  width  of  margin  being  a  little  en- 
larged. The  present  report  indicates  the  continual  growth  of  activity 
in  efforts  to  promote  education  in  art  in  all  directions. 

The  thirtieth  report  was  arranged  under  seven  heads,  besides  a  "  sum- 
mary," the  thirty-second  has  nine  j  thp  additional  ones  being  "  Con- 
gresses, Conferences,  and  Exhibitions,"  and  "  Lace  making  in  Ireland.' 

I.— SCIENCE  DIVISION. 


n.— ART  DIVISION. 

AID  GIVEN  TOWAEDS  THE  PROMOTION  OP    INSTRXJOTIO'N  IN  ART. 
(o)  Elementary  Art  Instruction. 

20.  Elementary  day  schools. — In  the  year  ending  August  31, 1984,  778,830  children  and 
pupil  teachers  were  taught  drawing,  and  500,007  children  and  8,363  pupil  teachers 
were  examined  at  the  ananal  exampiation  in  4,506  eleuiCntary  schools.  These  num- 
bers, compared  with  those  of  1882-'83,  present  an  increase  of  11,636  children  and  pupil 
teachers  taught,  and  a  decrease  of  20  schools  and  1,690  children  and  1,236  pupil  teach- 
ers examined.  The  total  amount  of  the  grants  on  results  in  these  schools  in  1883-'84 
was  £33,129,  showing  an  increase  of  £4,795  on  the  amount  granted  in  1882-'83. 


*  Thirty-second  report  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  with  appendices.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by 
command  of  Her  Majesty.  London :  Printed  by  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  1885,  pp. 
xxTi— 343.    Price  8».  6d. 
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TRAINING  COLLEGES  FOR  ELBMENTARY  SCHOOL-TEACHERS. 

23.  At  the  examination  of  50  training  colleges  in  November,  3,471  students  in 
training,  and  906  teachers  and  pupil  teachers  of  elementary  schools  were  examined, 
and  857  of  these  candidates  obtained  fnU  certificates  for  second  grade  drawing.  The 
total  amount  granted  to  the  colleges  on  the  results  of  the  examinations  was  £l,ffi>0 
as  against  £l,24ti  in  1883.  This  increase  of  £604  is  principally  due  to  payments  hav-  • 
ing  been  mado  for  the  first  time  on  the  results  of  the  examinations  of  last  November 
in  drawing  on  the  blackboard. 

ART  AND  SCIENCE   CLASSES. 

24.  The  number  of  art  classes  examined  in  1884  was  490,  and  the  number  of  students 
in  these  classes  was  23,745 ;  the  corresponding  numbers  in  1883  having  been  499 
classes  and  26,424  students.  The  number  of  works  sent  up  from  these  classes  in  April, 
1884,  was  189,092,  by  14,147  students;  and  91,138  drawings  of  buildings  and  machines 
were  also  received  for  examination  from  329  science  classes.  The  second  grade  exam- 
inations in  drawing  were  attended  by  12,313  students  of  art  classes,  of  whom  3,5(6 
were  successful  and  821  obtained  prizes,  while  222  students  in  art  classes  and  256 
students  in  science  classes  took  prizes  for  works  sent  up  for  inspection.  The  total 
aimount  of  the  grants  to  art  and  science  classes  on  the  results  of  the  art  examinations 
was  £7,712,  the  corresponding  total  of  1882-'83  having  been  £7,133. 

UNAIDED   SCHOOLS  AND  PRIVATE  STUDENTS. 

2,").  Examinations  in  elementary  drawing,  for  prizes  an4  certificates  only,  were  held 
in  170  schools  unaided  by  payments  from  the  Department.  One  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  pupils  of  these  schools  were  examined  in  first-grade  drawing, 
and  2,907  in  second  grade.  Besides  these,  6,567  candidates  not  belonging  to  any 
•school  or  class  connected  with  the  Department  were  examined  in  second  grade  drawing. 
Of  the  total  number  of  10,827  candidates,  on  account  of  whose  examination  no  payments 
have  been  made,  3,695  were  successful,  and  748  obtained  prizes  at  a  cost  of  £318. 

(ft)  Advanced  Art  Instruction. 

'        SCHOOLS   OP  ART. 

\ 

26.  Fifteen  new  schools  of  art  and  two  new  bra.neh  schools  were  established  dnxing 
the  year  1883-'84,  and  the  total  number  of  schools  of  art  throughout  the  kingdom  in 
which  instruction  was  given  in'  advanced  and  elementary  art  was  188,  with  14 
branch  classes.  The  total  number  of  students  in  these  schools  and  branch  classes  was 
37,033,  as  against  177  schools,  15  branch  classes,  and  35,909  students  in  1882-'83,  being 
an  increase  of  1,124  in  the  number  of  students. 

WORKS  SENT  UP  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

27.  At  the  annual  examination  in  April,  1884,  23,731  students  submitted  254,610 
drawings  or  models.  The  corresponding  numbers  in  1883  were  22,200  students  and 
226,415  works,  showing  an  increase  in  1884  of  1,531  students  and  28,195  works  sent 
up.  In  this  examination  21,042  students,  on  account  of  whose  instruction  payments 
were  made  to  the  committees  of  the  schools,  were  of  the  industrial  classes. 

NATIONAL  COMPETITION. 

28.  The  number  of  works  selected  for  the  naticmal  competition  was  1,410,  composed 
of  drawings  from  the  antique,  designs,  and  stud's  in  light  and  shade  or  coloi;  being 
484  more  than  in  1883. 

ART  BXAMrfNATIONS. 

29.  The  annual  examinations  in  second  grade  drawing  were  attended  by  13  372 
students  of  schools  of  art,  of  whom  6,235  were  successful  and  1,924  obtained  prizes 
showing  increases  of  640, 163,  and  184  respectively.  At  the  local  examinations  in 
advanced  art  754  papers  were  worked,  of  which  303  were  sucoessfdl,  58  obtainina 
prizes.  ^ 
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FEES  PAID  BY   STUDENTS  IN   SCHOOLS   OF  ART. 

30.  The  amount  of  the  fees  paid  by  students  in  schools  of  art  and  of  the  grants  on 
results  paid  by  the  Department  in  the  last  three  years  were  respectively  as  follows : 


1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

Pees ,..  ..      ..  . 

£39, 198 
16,  978 

£38,  594 
19,  243 

£42,  658 

21,  628 

The  reports  of  the  examiners  will  be  found  in  Appendix  B,  page  26. 

NATIONAL  AKT  TKAINING  SCHOOL. 

31.  In  the  session  of  1883-84  there  were  36  students  in  training  to  become  art 
teachers  and  21  national  scholars  in  training  to  become  designers  or  art  workmen. 
These  57  students,  most  of  whom  were  selected  from  provincial  schools,  received 
allowances  to  enable  them  to  study  in  the  training  school  and  musuem  at  South  Ken- 
sington. The  number  of  students  admitted  on  payment  of  half  fees  was  44,  and  125 
others,  including  the  students  in  training  the  national  scholars,  and  19  men  of  the  corps 
of  royal  engineers,  received  gratuitous  instruction. 

At  the  third-grade  examinations  in  art  held  in  1884,  31  certificates  were  obtained 
by  students  of  the  school  qualifying  them  to  earn  payments  from  the  Department 
as  teachers  in  schools  of  art.  In  the  national  competition  3  gold,  SOsilver,  23  bronze 
medals,  and  82  prizes  of  books  were  awarded  to  students  of  the  school,  and  97  third  • 
grade  prizes  for  works  sent  in  for  examination. 

The  total  number  of  students  was  721,  of  whom  324  were  males  and  397  females, 
being  an  increase  of  11  on  the  number  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  fees  received 
amounted  to  £2,802  12s.  6d.,  the  day  students  paying  £2,539  8s.  6d.  and  the  evening 
students  £263  48.,  being  a  decrease  of  £185  28.  3d.  on  the  amount  received  in  the  pre- 
vious year  1882-'83. 

•  *  «  «  «  •  • 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  INSTRUCTED. 

34.  The  grand  totals  of  persons  taught  drawing,  painting,  or  modelling  through 
the  agencv  of  the  Department  have  been  as  follows  during  the  last  three  years :  1882, 
909,216;  1883,  843,135;  1884,  851,805. 

COMPABATIVE   STATISTICS   SHOWING  RAPID  DEVELOPMENT. 

In  SI  former  report,  the  twenty -first  (1874),  the  total  number  of  pet- 
sons  taught  drawing  in  1855  was  given  as  29,498 ;  18,988  of  these  were 
in  elementary  schools.  In  1860  the  total  was  .89,481 ;  of  these  74,267 
were  in  elementary  schools;  in  1870,  totals,  187,916;  147,243  in  ele- 
mentary schools.  In  1873  totals,  290,176 ;  of  these  there  were  in  ele- 
mentary schools  237,733. 

*  *  *  •  #  »  # 

Four  sheets  of  "graphic  curves"  are  given;  these,  as  well  as  the 
views  and  plans  of  the  American  museums,  in  Appendix  M,  are  a  new 
feature  in  these  reports. 

CURVES  ILLUSTRATING  AID  TO  SCIENCE  AND  ART  INSTRUCTION. 

36.  The  graphic  curves  which  accompany  this  report  have  been  prepared  to  show 
the  annual  rate  of  increase  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  number  of  students 
under  instruction  in  Science  and  Art,  with  the  corresponding  increase  of  expeudituie. 
In  the  expenditure  are  included  bayments  on  results,  prizes,  building  grants,  and 
grants  towards  fittings  and  apparatus. 

The  first  diagram  gives  the  total  grants  and  total  number  of  students,  while  the 
succeeding  diagrams  give  the  number  of  students  and  the  amount  of  the  grants  in 
schools  of  science,  in  schools  of  art,  and  art  classes,  and  in  elementary  schools. 

It  will  be  apparent  from  these  curves  that  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  expenditnie 
has  not  been  as  great  as  the  rate  of  increase  of  numbers  of  persons  under  instruc- 
tion and,  secondly,  that  whenever  the  gradual  rise  of  standard  in  examinations  has 
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boeu  at  all  rapid,  and  the  payment  per  student  under  instruction  thereby  much  re- 
duced, the  rate  of  increase  has  diminished,  and  even,  in  one  or  two  instances,  been 
stopped  altogether,  showing  that  the  present  rate  of  aid  is  not  more  than  is  neces- 
sary, and  could  not  be  materially  reduced  without  at  once  most  seriously  crippling, 
if  not  destroying  the  means  of  Science  and  Art  instruction  of  the  industrial  classes 
in  the  country. 

The  first  sheet  of  "  graphic  curves  "  shows,  exclusive  of  pupils  in  ele- 
meutary  schools,  22,754  students  in  science  and  art  in  1864;  102,514  in 
1874,  and  140,695  in  1883.  There  was  a  continuous  though  not  uniform 
increment  each  year ;  1874  was  the  first  year  in  which  the  number  of 
students  reached  100,000.  The  grants  began  with  £12,729  in  1864, 
reached  £64,416  in  1874,  and  £88,227  in  1883. 

The  second  sheet  of  "graphic  curves,"  shows  4,666  students  under 
instruction  in  "science"  in  1864;  53,050  in  1874;  74,886 in  1883.  Grants 
in  1864,  £3,560;  in  1874,  £38,106;  in  1883,  £57,041. 

The  third  sheet  of  "graphic  curves"  gives  similar  statistics  for  the 
schools  of  art,  art  classes  and  training  colleges.  In  1864,  number  of 
students,  18,000;  in  1874,  49,000;  in  1883,  65,000.  Grants  in  1864, 
£9,000;   in  1874,  £24,000;  in  1883,  £33,000. 

The  fourth  sheet  of  "graphic  curves" gives  the  statistics  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  In  1864  there  were  about  95,000  pupils;  in  1874, 
230,000;  in  1883,  845,000.  Grants  in  1864,  £1,000;  in  1874,  £17,000; 
in  1883,  £31,000. 

The  opening  of  the  new  gallery  of  antique  casts,  August  7,  1884,  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  is  recorded;  also  the  acquisition  of  val- 
uable objects  from  the  sale  of  the  Castellani  collection  in  Bome,  for  the 
South  Kensington,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh  Museums;  also  the  pro- 
posed gift  by  Lady  Schreiber  of  an  historical  collection  of  English  pot- 
tery, enamels,  etc.,  comprising  some  1,200  examples  of  the  work  of  all 
the  more  important  factories.  The  widow  of  George  Cruikshank  has 
given  a  valuable  collection  of  that  artist's  works  to  the  National  Art 
Library. 

Satisfactory  progress  is  reported  in  the  introduction  of  the  electric 
light  in  some  of  the  galleries  of  the  Museum,  in  the  Art  Schools,  the 
Eeading-rooms  of  the  Library,  and  in  the  Bethnal  Green  Branch  Mu- 
seum. 

AST  BEFBBEE8. 

The  formation  of  a  general  "Committee  of  Advice,"  composed  of  the 
gentlemen  announced  as  the  "  Committee  of  Art  Eeferees"  in  the  calen- 
dar of  1885  (for  list  of  names  see  page  737  of  this  Eeport),  with  one  ad- 
ditional member,  viz,  Sir  A.  Henry  Layard,  G.  O.  B.,  D.  0.  L.,  is  an- 
nounced. The  authorities  do  not,  however,  intend  to  preclude  them- 
selves from  employing  special  experts  as  referees  as  occasion  may 
arise. 

Additions  are  reported  to  the  India  Museum  and  to  the  picture  gal- 
leries, while  the  circulation  of  art  objects,  by  loan  to  the  provincial 
museums,  exhibitions,  schools  of  art,  etc.,  has  "  been  actively  carried 
on."  Twenty-three  museums  have  been  thus  aided;  five  of  these  oc- 
cupy new  buildings  opened  during  the  year  1884. 

The  receipt  by  the  Bethnal  Green  Branch  Museum  of  many  valuable 
art  loans  during  the  year  is  recorded. 

LIST   OF  MXrSETJMS    StTPPOETED    BY  THE   STATE. 

As  indicating  the  scope  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  the  fol- 
lowing list  is  inserted  of  the  "  museums  in  connection  with  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  0j|>^aBlis(db>^lifioStii6®» 


TRIBUTE   TO   THE   LATE   PROFESSOR   ARCHER.  785 

The  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  ( Jermyn  street,  London)  visited  by 
43,466  persons  during  the  year. 

The  Edinburgh  Museum  of  Science  and  Art.  Important  additions  by 
purchase  are  reported  from  the  Castellani  collection,  and  from  that  of 
M.  G.  de  St.  Maurice,  with  valuable  donations. 

,  All  who  know  anything  of  the  effective  work  of  the  late  Professor 
Archer,  director  of  this  museum,  in  the  promotion  of  industrial  art  edu- 
cation, will  sympathize  in  the  regrets  expressed,  in  recording  the  "  sud- 
den death,  while  in  London  on  oflBcial  business,  on  the  19th  February 
last,  of  Professor  Archer,  the  director  of  the  Edinburgh  Museum."  A 
well-deserved  tribute  is  paid  in  the  following  brief  words :    , 

"  To  his  able  administration  was  mainly  due  the  creation  of  the  mu- 
seum on  its  present  footing,  and  under  his  direction,  since  1860,  this 
institution  has  attained  to  its  present  great  popularity  and  importance." 

The  Science  and  Art  Museum,  Dublin. 

The  opening  of  this  museum  free  of  charge  to  the  public  on  Sunday 
afternoons  is  recorded  as  commencing  the  19th  of  October,  1884,  "  and 
with  most  satisfactory  results." 

61.  "The  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Science  and  Art  Museum,  Dublin  (see  Appen- 
dix H,  page  276),  includes,  as  appendices,  reports  by  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  Nat- 
ural History  and  Art  Museums,  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Glasnevin,  and  the 
Metropolitan  School  of  Art. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fourteen  per- 
sons visited  this  museum  in  1884,  and  326,934  the  Eoyal  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, Glasnevin. 

"  The  Eoyal  College  of  Science,  Dublin." 

PROVINCIAL  MUSEUMS. 

66.  Out  of  the  vote  of  £1,.500  for  aid  to  museums  in  connection  with  the  depart- 
ment, or  established  under  the  public  libraries  act,  the  following  museums  have 
received  grants  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  £984  38.  Id.,  towards  the  purchase  of 
electrotype  reproductions,  fictile  ivories,  plaster  casts,  photographs,  textile  fabrics, 
and  original  art  objects :  Bolton-Chadwick  Museum,  Bradford  Public  Art  Museum, 
Cork  School  of  Art  Museum,  Manchester  Art  Gallery,  Manchester  Queen's  Park  Museum, 
Nottingham  Castle  Museum. 

•'The  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom"  is  also  under  this 
Department ;  State  aid  is  also  afforded,  through  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  to  the  "  Solar  Physics  Committee,"  and  to  the  Eoyal  Hi- 
bernian Academy  of  Arts. 

EOYAL  HIBERNIAN  ACADEMY   OF  ARTS. 

72.  The  annual  exhibition  of  works  was  held  from  March  to  June.  There  were  764 
season  tickets  issued  as  against  582  in  the  previous  year.  The  day  admissions,  at  Is., 
were  6,501  as  against  4,940,  and  the  evening  admissions,  at  Id.,  were  20,937  as  com- 
pared with  20,984  in  the  year  1883. 

Vni. — LIST  OF  CONGRESSES  AND   EXHIBITIONS. 

The  Department  was  represented  at  eight  congresses  and  exhij&ilaon* 
during  the  year,  namely :  "  International  Prime  Meridian  Ooaference 
at  Washington,"  "Paris  Electrical  Units  Conference,"  "St..  Peters- 
burgh  Botanical  Congress  and  luternational  Horticultural  Exhibition," 

S.  Ex.  209 50 
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-"  International  Health  and  Education  Exhibition,  London ;''  "  Medical 
Oongresses  at  Copenhagen  and  the  Hague,"  "  New  Orleans  Exhibition, 
United  States  of  America;"  "Antwerp  International  Exhibition,  1885." 

LACE-MAKING  IN  IRELAND. 

The  continuance  of  efforts,  begun  in  1873,  to  develop  and  improve 
la«e-making  in  Ireland,  are  recorded ;  Mr.  Alan  Cole  visiting,  on  request, 
a  number  of  convents  and  lace-making  schools.  In  the  lack  of  local 
■effort,  and  the  absence  of  any  such  supervision  as  exists  in  Prance  and 
Belgium,  the  out-look  for  the  successful  development  of  this  industry 
is  not  regarded  as  very  encouraging. 

ANNUAL  BSiPBNDITURE. 

The  report  proper  by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
ends  with  the  following  statement  of  total  expenditures  for  1884 : 

82.  The  expenditure  of  the  Department  during  the  financial  year  1884-'85  amounted 
to  £371,611  12«.  lOd. 
AM  which  is  humbly  submitted  to  your  Majesty. 
•  Signed  at  South  Kensington  this  20th  day  of  March,  1885. 

CAELINGFOED. 
A.  J.  MUNDELLA. 
I[L.  s.]     (Signed)  J.  P.  DONNELLY. 

The  following  statements  and  extracts  are  from  the  reports  of  the 
several  ofi&cials,  contained  in  the  various  appendices  to  the  thirty- 
second  report : 

An  important  change  in  the  methods  of  affording  aid  to  the  study  of 
drawing  in  the  elementary  schools  is  foreshadowed,  in  the  following 
paragraph  of  the  "  report  of  the  assistant  director  for  art  (Mr.  H.  A. 
Bowler)  on  schools  of  art  and  art  exaitiinations : " 

*  *  *  The  system  of  examination  by  local  superintendents  instead  of  by  the 
managers  has  been  extended,  so  that  3,340  schools  are  now  examined  by  them,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  in  a  short  time  the  whole  number  of  schools  may  be  brought  under  this 
more  satisfactory  method.  This  will  much  facilitate  the  introduction  of  drawing 
into  the  Code  of  the  Education  Department  as  a  class-subject,  which  has  now  been 
decided  upon.  It  is  proposed  that  no  payments  shall  be  made  after  31st  of  March, 
1886,  on  the  system  hitherto  in  force,  which  allowed  payments  as  follows:  (a)  Ig. 
for  every  exercise  of  the  first  grade  marked  "fair;"  (6)  ]».  6d.  for  every  exercise  of 
*he  first  grade  marked  "  good;"  (c)  2s.  6d.  for  every  exercise  of  the  first  grade  marked 
■"  excellent ;"  (d)  5s.  for  every  exercise  of  the  second  grade  in  which  the  child  passes  ; 
but  the  subject  after  the  date  above  given  will  be  taught  under  the  conditions  of 
^class-subjects  under  the  Code,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  removing  one  of  the  chief 
-causes  of  unsatisfactory  results ;  namely,  the  intermittent  character  of  the  instrnct'.on, 
often  hitherto  interrupted  in  favor  of  other  subjects ;  other  hindrances  are  the  want 
•of  suitable  materials  and  instruments  in  the  poorer  schools.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in 
the  desire  to  urge  technical  methods  of  drawing  by  the  aid  of  instruments  the  simple 
•training  of  the  eye  and  hand  by  free-hand  drawing  may  not  be  too  much  depreciated . 
(See  page  21.) 

It  would  appear  from  this  that  something  very  similar  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts plan  of  making  the  study  of  drawing  one  of  the  regular  studies 
an  all  public  schools,  adopted  when  Prof.  Walter  Smith  was  State  Art 
Director,  was  about  to  be  introduced  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  following  is  the  brief  report  with  which  the  Director  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  introduces  the  reports  of  the  assistant  directors 
aaid  other  ofiBciais : 
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APPENDIX  D. 

REPORT  OP  THE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM  AND  THE  BRANCH  MU- 
UM  AT  BETHNAL  GREEN, 
C.  B.,  C.  I.  E.,  DIRECTOR. 


SEUM  AT  BETHNAL  GREEN,  BV  SIR  PHILIP  CUNLIFFB  OWEN,  K.  0.  M. 


The  progress  made  in  these  museums  during  the  year  1884  is  related  in  the  reports 
of  the  assistant  directors  and  keepers  which  follow.  The  transfer  of  the  patent  mu- 
Beum  collections  to  the  Department,  the  opening  of  the  gallery  of  casts  from  the  an- 
tique, the  removal  of  the  Art  Library  to  the  new  rooms  specially  erected  for  it,  and  of 
the  Science  and  Education  Library  to  the  new  western  courf,  and  the  re-arrange- 
ment of  the  Indian  collections,  are  the  chief  events  of  the  year,  and  are  all  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  mark  it  as  a  notable  year  in  the  history  of  the  Museum,  while 
the  progress  of  art  circulation  to  provincial  schools  of  art  and  museums,  as  recorded 
in  Mr.  Cundall's  report,  has  kept  pace  with  the  advance  of  the  central  Museum ;  nine 
new  institutions  having  been  added  to  those  to  which  loans  are  sent.  Throughout 
the  Museum  the  need  of  additional  space  becomes  yearly  a  more  serious  matter.  In 
providing  for  the  proper  display  of  the  valuable  gifts  and  bequests  to  the  nation  re- 
ceived of  late  years,  it  has  been  necessary  to  disturb  the  systematic  classification  of 
some  sections  of  the  other  contents  of  the  Art  Museum,  thus  impairing  their  value  to 
students.  In  the  Science  Collections  the  want  of  space  is  even  more  keenly  felt.  Past 
experience  shows,  l)oth  at  South  Kensington  and  in  the  various  provincial  museums 
aided  by  the  central  institution,  that  where  adequate  space  exists  for  their  proper 
exhibition,  gifts  and  bequests  of  great  value  are  sure  to  flow  in.  On  every  account 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  completion  of  the  buildings  designed  for  the  museum  at 
South  Kensington  should  so  long  be  delayed. 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  that  the  United  States  Congressional 
Library  is  not  the  only  governmental  institution  in  the  world  which  is 
suffering  for  want  of  room ;  growth  being  a  universal  characteristic  of 
iall  valuable  collections. 

In  the  summary  given  by  Mr.  Eichard  A.  Thompson,  the  assistant 
director  for  arrangement,  is  the  following  suggestive  notice  of  the  prac- 
tical results  of  this  training  of  students  in  a  knowledge  of  industrial  art ; 
the  relation  of  this  art  training  to  the  arts  and  industries  of  a  people, 
audits  importance  to  the  nation  is  thereby  emphatically  illustrated: 

An  exhibition  of  the  works  and  manufactured  articles  made  from  the  designs  of 
students  in  or  from  the  various  schools  of  art  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  was 
formed  in  the  International  Health  and  Educational  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington. 
A  similar  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Great  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1862,  and  the  pres- 
ent collection  was  got  together  with  a  view  of  illustrating  the  progress  made  in  art 
manufactures  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  schools  of  art  since  that  period. 
The  collection  consisted  of  1,78*2  examples,  being  the  work  of  734  students,  formerly 
or  at  present  in  the  schools.  One  hundred  and  seventy-six  manufacturers  kindly  lent 
finished  works  produced  from  designs  by  the  students. 

The  commissioners  of  the  Health  and  Education  Exhibition  having  decided  that 
the  contributions  to  this  special  exhibition  should  be  eligible  for  examination  by  the 
jury,  115  awards  were  made,  viz,  to  students,  3  gold  medals,  28  silver  medals,  and  72 
bronze  medals ;  total  to  students,  103  medals.  To  schools  of  art,  2  gold  medals,  5  sil- 
ver medals,  and  1  diploma  of  honor ;  total  awards  to  schools,  8.  To  manufacturing 
firms  who  had  systematically  employed  students  of  the  schools,  3  ^old  medals. 

A  catalogue  of  the  collection  was  prepared  by  Mr.  George  Wallis  and  a  handbook 
by  Mr.  J.  L.  Sparkes,  head  master  of  the  training  schools  at  South  Kensington.  A 
selection  of  the  works  to  the  value  of  £500  has  been  purchased  for  the  Museum.  (See 
page  192.) 

The  Akntjai.  Increase  op  The  Art  Collections. 

Mr.  Gteorge  Wallis,  the  keeper  of  the  Art  Collections,  reports  as  follows : 

ACQUISITIONS. 

The  number  of  objects  acquired  by  purchase,  gift,  or  bequest,  in  1884,  was  1,202,  as 
compared  with  1,295  in  1883,  viz  :  General  art  collections,  1,123 ;  Indian  section,  52; 
and  school  examples,  27 ;  as  against  general  art  collections,  1,285 ;  Indian  section,  8; 
and  school  examples,  2,  in  18^. 
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The  principal  acquisitions  by  purchase  during  the  year  are  : 

A  carved  stone  bas-relief  of  St.  George,  Venetian,  about  1480,  £152  16«.  2d.  No.  53. 

A  Persian  carpet  of  the  eighteenth  century,  £380.     No.  127. 

An  addition  to  the  Persian  collections  of  various  objects,  £453  168.  3d.  Nos.  142 
to  418. 

A  vase  of  cloisonne  enamel,  old  Chinese,  £160.    No.  441. 

A  massive  gold  armlet  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus.  Graeco-Bactrian,  third  or 
second  century  B.  C,  £1,000.    No.  442. 

An  addition  to  the  Italian  collections  of  various  objects,  £542  58.  id.  Nos.  453  to 
605. 

Objects  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  Castellani  collection  at  Eome,  £8,510  13».  5d. 
Nos.  610  to  728. 

A  painting  in  gouache  (distemper)  representing  a  group  of  distinguished  persons  in 
the  grounds  of  a  palace,  eighteenth  century,  £367  10«.     No.  829. 

Italian  carvings  and  paintings  in  wood  and  marble,  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century, 
£476  138.  -id.    Nos.  845  to  850. 

A  collection  of  objects  of  old  Arabic  art,  £1,554  7s.    Nos.  880  to  1048. 

Water-color  drawings  by  Girtin  and  contemporary  artists,  £116  4s.  Nos.  1085  to 
1100. 

The  principal  acquisitions  by  gift  during  the  year  are : 

A  curious  toll-board  in  the  Maori  language  of  New  Zealand,  from  Commissary- 
General  Hamley,  C.  B.    No.  75. 

Photographs  of  lace,  from  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.    Nos.  76  to  78. 

Marble  busts  of  Cromwell  and  Garibaldi,  by  Matthew  Noble,  from  Charles  Seely, 
Esq.,M.P.    Nos.  448  to  449. 

A  terra-cotta  head  of  our  Lord,  Italian,  sixteenth  century,  from  J.  Samuel,  Esq. 
No.  452. 

A  collection  of  oldNorwegian  textiles,  from  the  directors  of  the  Museum  of  Art  Indus- 
try, Christiania.    Nos.  786  to  825. 

A  royal  feather  cloak  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  from  the  late  W.  Terry,  Esq. 
No.  828.  ' 

Three  water-color  drawings  by  W.  Payne,  from  Mrs.  Caroline  Winter.  Nos.  1051 
to  1053. 

A  model  of  a  statue  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  heroic  size,  from  John  Bell,  Esq.    No.  1121. 

Two  carved  wood  doorways  from  Mark  Lane,  from  JPerry  Standish,  Bsq.  Nos.  1122, 
1123. 

RBPKODUCT10N8. 

The  reproductions  acquired  during  the  year  amounted  to  611  electrotypes  and  670 
plaster  casts. 

ELBCTB0TYPB8. 

The  electrotypes  include  nearly  300  specimens  of  gold  and  silver  plate  selected  from 
the  Imperial  palaces,  ecclesiastical  and  other  public  and  private  collections  in  Kussia. 
Amongst  them  are  40  examples  of  Greek  and  Grseco-Scythian  art  from  the  Kertoh 
collection  of  the  Hermitage;  a  silver-gilt  and  jewelled  dagger  and  sheath,  attributed 
to  Benvenuto  Cellini,  elaborately  chased  and  ornamented  with  subjects  from  the  Iliad 
in  high  relief;  many  specimens  of  early  Eussian,  Italian,  French,  and  English  gold- 
smiths' work  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries ;  antique  Eoman  and  early 
Italian  bronzes,  and  several  examples  of  Eussian  and  Italian  ancient  arms  and 
armor. 

CASTS   OF  ANCIENT  SCULPTURE. 

The  plaster  casts  atquired  include  the  completion  of  the  collection  of  420  statutes 
and  reliefs  illustrative  of  the  history  and  development  of  Greek  and  Eoman  sculpture. 
Of  these  the  Venus  of  Cnidos,  of  the  Vatican  ;  the  Hermes,  of  the  collection  of  the 
Earl  of  Wilton ;  the  Hermes  seated,  in  the  Naples  Museum ;  the  Venus  of  Capua  and 
the  head  of  Niobe,  in  the  Earl  of  Tarborough's  collection ,  have  been  specially  moulded 
for  the  Department.  Several,  such  as  the  frieze  of  the  Heroon  at  Gjolbaschi,  in  Lycia  • 
the  Athene  group,  and  the  Zeus  ^roup  from  the  Pergamon  altar ;  the  seated  portrait 
statutes  of  Menander  and  of  Poseidippos  ;  the  Spinario ;  the  Corritrice ;  the  statue  of 
a  woman  from  Herculaneum  ;  the  Attalos  figures  of  Gauls  and  Persians;  the  Orestes 
and  Electra ;  the  statue  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  and  some  reliefs  and  sepulchral 
stele,  have  not  been  exhibited  previously  in  this  country. 

RENAISSANCE  SCULPTURE. 

Among  the  renaissance  casts  acquired  have  been  copies  of  Donatello's  bronze  panels, 
representing  the  Miracles  of  Saint  Anthony,  and  the  dead  Christ  with  Angels,  in  the 
Church  of  feaint  Antonio,  Padua ;  a  copy  of  the  Pulpit,  by  Benedetto  La  Mariano,  in 
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Santa  Croce,  Florence ;  medallion  figures  of  infants,  by  Andrea  della  Eobbia,  iu  the 
Church  of  the  Innocenti,  Florence;  a  relief  of  the  Madonna  and  child,  by  Jacopo 
della  Querela  j  the  recumbent  figure  and  several  of  the  bas-reliefs  for  the  tomb  of 
Gaston  de  Foix,  by  Augustino  Busti ;  the  marble  panels  by  Antonio  Amadio,  of  the 
shrine  of  the  Egyptian  Martyrs,  from  the  Church  of  San  Lorenzo,  Cremona;  and  the' 
bas-relief  of  the  Battle  of  Brescia,  from  the  tomb  of  Visconti  in  the  Certosa,  Pa  via.  A 
large  addition  also  has  been  made  to  the  casts  specially  suitable  for  use  in  Schools  of 
Art  iu  the  presentation  by  the  Union  Centrale  des  Arts  Decoratifs  of  upwards  of  260 
examples  of  carved  architectural  ornament  by  Jean  Goujon,  P.  Ponce,  Philibert 
Delorme,  and  other  masters  of  French  art  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Other  details  respecting  this  division  of  the  museum  are  given  in  the  tables,  &c., 
pages  210-221. 

(4)  Abstracts  of  objects  required  by  purchase  wnder  votes  F.  2  and  7,  or  by  gift,  during  the 
year  ending  Slst  December,  1884. 


(.5)  Summary  of  classes  January  to  December,  1884.* 


Class. 


Subject. 


G-iven. 


BoQght. 


Cost. 


L 

IL 

nL 

rv. 

T. 

VL 

VIL 

vni. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

xm. 

XIT. 

XT. 

XVL 

XTIL 

xvin. 


Sculpture  in  marble,  stone,  &o 

Mosaics  in  stoae  and  f^lass  

Carvings  in  ivory,  bone,  tortoise-shell,  &o. 

Furniture,  wood-work,  &c 

Metal  work 

Coins  and  medals 

Arms  and  armor    , 

Silversmiths*  work 


£  «.  d. 
1,047   6  2 

276  5   6 

25316  0 
1,393    6    9 

351    6    6 


Jewelry,  goldsmiths'  work,  &c. . 
Enamels  on  metal. 


Pottery  and  porcellain 

Glass  vessels  and  other  objects.  - 

Painted  and  stained  glass 

Leather- work  and  bookbinding  . . 

Textiles  and  embroideiy 

Lace 

Musical  instruments 

Paintings  in  oil,  water-coloi,  &.c. 


21 
14 
59 
23 
272 
46 


6112 
1,343  1 
2,113  9 
1, 698  13 
2,482  2 
1,732    6 


342 

32 

7 

71 


21    0    0 

2,24713    0 

134  IS  10 

100   4    6 

1,355   7    7 


Total  . 


1,044 


16,614    6   1 


*  Thirty -second  Beport,  Appendix  D,  p.  216. 


ART  CIRCULATION. 


Mr.  Herbert  M.  Cundall,  assistant  keeper  in  charge  of  art  circulation,  reports  as 
follows : 

There  has  been  a  considerable  increase,  as  was  anticipated  in  the  previous  report, 
in  the  number  of  provincial  museums  in  connection  with  schools  of  art  or  corpora- 
tions under  the  public  libraries  act,  which  have  applied  to  the  Department  for  the 
loan  of  art  collections.  The  number  of  these  museums  is  now  23,  being  an  increase  of 
9  on  the  previous  year.  The  following  are  the  additional  museums  to  which  loans 
have  been  sent:  Blackburn,  Free  Library  and  Museum ;  Bolton,  Chadwick  Mnsenm ; 
Leeds,  Free  Library  and  Museum ;  Leek,  Nicholson  Institute ;  Leicester,  Town  Museum; 
Manchester,  Queen's  Park  Art  Gallery  and  Museum ;  Reading,  Free  Library  and 
Museum ;  Stockport,  Vernon  Park  Museum ;  Wolverhampton,  Museum. 

It  is  evident  that  the  desire  to  promote  the  art  education  of  the  people  by  insti- 
tuting museums  similar  in  scope  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum  is' being  rapidly 
stimulated  in  provincial  towns,  especially  as  five  of  the  above  museums  are  new  build- 
ings and  were  opened  during  the  year.     (See  pages  194, 195.) 

*  #  «  #  #  «  K  ' 

Mr,  O.  Purdou  QIarke,  0.  I.  B.,  the  keeper  of  the  Indian  collection, 
reports  a  number  of  additions  by  gift  and  purchase,  also  by  loan,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales's  collection 
of  1,851  objects. 
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THE  NATIONAL  ART  LIBRARY,  1884. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Soden  Smith,  M.  A.,  F.  S.  A.,  the  keeper  of  the  National 
Art  Library,  announces  the  opening  of  new  and  commodious  reading 
rooms. 

5.  The  number  of  volumes  and  pamphlets  acquired  has  been  1,830  pnichased,  391 
presented.     *     *     • 

Mr.  Smith  describes  at  length  several  of  the  more  important  of  the 
additions.  Among  these,  a  rare  book  of  Venetian  lace  patterns  printed 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  by  Matthes  Beckers,  1601 ;  66  volumes  of 
Japanese  illustrated  books ;  20  volumes  of  Chinese  books  relating  to 
bronzes,  etc.,  etc. 

9.  The  number  of  original  drawings  and  designs  added  has  been  1,808,  Among 
those  presented  may  be  specified  nearly  1,000  original  sketches,  designs,  and  water- 
color  drawings,  by  George  Cruikshank,  for  some  of  his  most  popular  etched  or  en- 
g(raved  productions :  these  are  included  in  the  large  collection  of  his  works,  the  gift 
of  Mrs.  George  Cruikshank,  of  which  more  particular  mention  is  made  below. 

#  ^  »  M  *  •  * 

10.  The  number  of  engravings,  etchings,  and  woodcuts  added  to  the  collection-has 
been  2,778  presented,  3,791  purchased.  Among  those  presented  must  be  specially 
mentioned  the  large  gift  which  is  due  to  the  liberality  of  Mrs.  George  Cruikshank, 
of  a  series  of  the  works  of  her  late  husband,  almost  unrivalled  in  its  extent  and  com- 
pleteness, including  as  it  does  proof  impressions  of  the  artist's  chief  prodnctioDS, 
with  his  authograpn  signature  upon  each.  *  •  *  Altogether  nearly  seventy  yean 
of  work  are  illustrated  by  this  remarkable  and  interesting  collection. 

«  «  #  «  «  *  « 

11.  The  number  of  photographs  acquired  has  been  1,458.  Among  these  maybe  noted 
continuations  of  the  various  series  of  permanent  autotypes  published  by  Braun  and 
Company ;  among  them  the  pictures  in  the  gallery  of  the  Hermitage,  St.  Peters- 
burg ;  the  Dresden  Gallery  ;  pictures  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris,  &c. ;  also 
a  series  of  Italian  sculpture,  and  others  of  Indian  architecture. 

12.  Twenty-two  hundred  and  seventy-five  diagrams,  drawings,  prints,  and  photo- 
graphs have  been  lent  to  provincial  and  other  schools  of  art  for  exhibition  at  institu- 
tions in  the  Provinces,  or  for  use  in  the  lecture  theatre. 

The  total  number  at  present  on  loan  to  the  Art  Museum  for  exhibition  or  circulation, 
or  otherwise  in  use  out  of  the  art  library,  is  upwards  of  10,500.     (See  pages  197-SSlX).) 
«  #»■*««• 

DBPAKTMBNT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr.  A.  C.  King  reports  that  the  following  publications  relating  to  the  Museum  have 
been  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Department  during  the  yiear  1884 : 

Inventory  of  art  objects  acquired  during  the  year  1883. 

List  of  loans  to  the  South  Kensington  and  Betbnal  Green  Branch  Museums  during 
1883. 

List  of  reproductions  acquired  in  1883. 

Catalogue  of  casts  from  the  antique  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  by  Walter 
Copland  Perry. 

Catalogue  of  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art  at  South  Kensington.  New  edition. 
In  two  parts :  Part  I,  oil  paintings.    Part  II,  water-color  paintings. 

Lists  of  works  on  painting  and  on  heraldry  in  the  Art  Library. 

These  have  been  published  by  the  stationery  office. 
■    Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall,  limited,  have  issued,  under  department  sahotion,  the 
following  handbooks : 

French  Pottery  by  Paul  Gasnault,  by  E.  Garnier. 

English  Earthenware,  by  A.  H.  Church,  M.  A. 

Art  in  Russia,  by  Alfred  Maskell.     (See  page  209.) 

The  Department  publishes  works  each  year  as  "above,  many  of  them 
large  and  important  illustrated  works,  others  in  the  nature  of  band- 
books  and  monographs. 

The  following  notesB^l^ftftl^ff^^JiiJJj&f^^if^ons  for  the  years  1883  ajid 
1884  show  a  striking  decrease  during  1884. 
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ART  PUBUCATIONS  ISSUED  IN  1883. 

I  beg  to  report  that  I  have  noted  884  titles  of  publications  relating  to  Fine  Art,  or 
especially  useful  to  Art  Students,  which  have  been  issued  daring  the  year  1883. 

They  are  as  follows:  310  publications  in  English ;  292  in  German;  223  in  French;  28 
in  Italian;  16  in  Swedish  and  Danish ;  8  in  Dutch ;  7  in  Spanish ;  781  of  these  publi- 
cations have  been  acquired  for  the  National  Art  Library,  namely,  307  English  and  474 
foreign  works. 

J.  W.  APPELL, 

Assistant  Keeper. 

Mr.  Appell  reports,  as  above,  as  issued  in  1884,  555  titles— 252  in  English ;  146  in 
German ;  126  in  French ;  19  in  Italian ;  12  in  Swedish  and  Danish ;  454  acquired  for 
the  National  Art  Library,  namely,  252  English  and  202  foreign  -works.  (See  thirty- 
second  report,  page  232.) 

(d)   MISCELLANEOUS   RETURNS. 

Under  this  head  five  pages  (233-237)  of  full  and  interesting  details, 
relating  to  attendance  of  visitors  at  the  South  Kensington  and  Bethnal 
Green  Branch  Museums,  are  tabulated.  (A  comparative  statement  of 
the  yearly  attendance  of  visitors  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  from 
1857  to  1882  inclusive,  will  be  found  on  page  738  of  the  present  Eeport.) 
The  thirty-second  report  gives  a  total  of  1,093,810  visitors  for  1883, 
and  a  total  of  963,117  visitors  for  1884,  making  the  grand  total  of  vis- 
itors from  the  opening  of  the  museum,  on  the22d  of  June  1857,  to  the 
end  of  1884  to  be  23,639,029.  There  were  447,330  visitors  at  the  Beth- 
nal Green  Branch  Museum  in  1884,  making  a  total  of  7,430,490  since  the 
opening  of  that  museum  25  June,  1872. 

A  comparative  statement  of  receipts  at  South  Kensington  Museum^ 
for  admission  fees,  catalogues,  lecture  tickets,  refreshment  rooms,  etc.,. 
is  given  for  each  year — £587  6s.  9d.  was  received  in  1857 ;  £1,687  15«.. 
4<Z.  in  1884,  and  the  grand  total  of  receipts  from  these  sources,  since  the 
opening  of  the  museum  in  1857,  is  £63,342  10«.  S^d.  Curiously  the 
prices  of  single  and  season  admission  fees  are  not  giyen.  In  the  table 
of  the  receipts  at  the  Bethnal  Green  Branch  Museum  the  total  for 
1884  is  £41  5s.  3d.,  with  attendance  of  447,330.  The  number  of  visitors 
for  1881-'S4  ranged  between  440,000  and  450,000,  with  451,187  in  1881,. 
and  the  receipts  in  1881  were  £40  16s.  lOd. ;  in  1882,  £44  10s.  5d. ;  in 
1883,  £55  14s.  id.,  while  from  June  to  December  of  1872  they  amounted 
to  £2,679  10s.  5d.,  with  a  loss  of  £1,000  for  the  entire  year  of  1873  and 
of  more  than  a  thousand  pounds  in  addition  for  1874,  being  only  £444 
12s.  Id.  for  that  year ;  falling  to  about  £50  in  1879  and  to  about  £33  in 
1880. 

Although  the  report  is  most  full  and  minute  in  many  details,  I  find 
nothiag  to  explain  this  great  falling  off  in  the  receipts.  It  is,  however, 
very  possible  that  search  through  previous  reports  would  result  in  an 
easy  explanation  of  the  great  decrease,  due,  probably,  to  a  reduction 
in  the  entrance  fee. 

Appendix  P  contains  the  report  of  the  director  of  the  Edinburgh 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art  for  the  year  1881,  under  date  of  16th  Jan- 
uary, 1885.  Professor  Archer  acknowledges  donations  to  his  collections, 
"of  great  value  and  importance,"  and  an  addition  to  his  library  of  547 
volumes.  There  were  340,530  visitors  in  1884,  who  paid  admission  fees 
amounting  to  £362  4s.  There  was  an  average  daily  attendance  during 
1884  of  1,995  on  free  days  and  168  on  pay  dajrs. 

Appendix  L  (pages  303-306)  contains  a  detailed  account  of  the  expend 
itures  of  the  Department.  An  abstract  of  the  payments  made  directly 
for  drawing  in  the  public  elementary  schools,  and  for  the  science  and 
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art  schools,  etc.,  is  here  given,  as  showing  clearly  the  various  methods 
of  aid  and  the  relative  amount  of  assistance  afforded  to  each.  The 
final  table,  which  is  a  summary  of  all  the  expenditures  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  year  (which  are  given  in  detail  in  the  previous  tables),  is 
Tiere  given  as  showing  something  of  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  work 
undertaken  by  this  admirable  department  of  the  British  Government: 

■Statement  of  certain  items  of  expenditure  made  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  direotlj/ 
aiding  and  promoting  Education  in  Science  and  in  Art  in  1884. 

{Abstracted  from  the  returns  of  expenditures,  on  page  303  of  the  thirty-second  report  of  the  Science 

and  Art  Department.] 


Heads  of  service. 


Kational  Art  Training  School,  South  Kensington : 

C.  1.  Salaries  and  wages 

2.  Maintenance  of  stndents 

Schools  of  science  and  art,  payments  on  results,  grants  in  aid,  &c. : 

D.  1.  Science  schools ,. 

2.  Drawing  in  public  elementary  schools 

3.  Art  schools  and  classes 

4.  National  scholarships,  &c.,  in  local  schools 

5.  Local  secretaiiesnf  art  schools 

6.  Special  local  secretaries  and  assistants 

7.  Scholarships,  local  exhibitions,  and  prizes 

8.  Grants  for  examples,  &c 

9.  Building  grants 

10.  Committee  on  solar  physics  


Amonnt. 


2,328 

2,782 

61,656 

.16,587 

26, 126 

3,211 

1,863 

2,102 

11,  575 

5,100 

1,195 

500 


12    3 


8    9 
6    2 


18    6 
1    3 


Expenditure  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  United  King- 
dom for  the  period  from  1st  April,  1884,  to  31st  March,  1885. 


SUMMARY. 


Heads  of  service. 


A.  Administration  of  Science  and  Art  Department 

B.  Normal  School  of  Science  and  Koyal  School  of  Mines. 
-C.  National  Art  Training  School 

D.  Schools  of  science  and  art 

E.  Museum  division  

F.  Pnrchases  and  circulation 

<J.  Services  common  to  the  several  divisions 

H.  Geological  Museum 

I.    Edinburgh  Museum 

'K..  Dublin  Museum 

li.  Royal  College  of  Science  (Dublin) 

M.  Koyal  Hibernian  Academy  (Dublin) 

:cr.  Geological  survey  of  the  IJnited  Kingdom 


Total 371,611  12  10 


Amount. 


£.  1. 

rf. 

32,856  18 

3 

14,313  2 

5 

5,111  1 

9 

149,920  6 

3 

12, 108  14  11 

27,880  18 

i> 

74,  546  10 

1 

3,849  4  11 

10,689  2U 

14,056  15  10 

6,804  1 

4 

300  0 

0 

19, 174  15 

9 

THOMAS  A.  BOWLER, 
Cleric  {»  Charge  of  the  Accounts. 


The  last  thirty  pages  of  the  report,  in  Appendix  M,  are  given  to  a 
*'  Report  on  a  visit  to  the  museums  of  America  and  Canada,  by  Valen- 
tine Ball,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  G.  S.,  director  Science  and  Art  Museum, 
Dublin." 

Some  twenty-seven  institutions,  mostly  museums  of  science,  are  re- 
corded, with,  in  several  instances,  views  and  plans  of  the  buildings. 
Only  three  museums  ^^^Xjff^^W  H;i|f;*c^8fe^^®™  visited  in  the  United 
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States.  Amoug  these  was  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York.  The 
hearty  appreciation  of  the  usefulness  and  value  of  this  museum,  ex- 
pressed by  this  director  of  a  great  European  museum,  is  in  striking 
contrast  with  some  of  the  comparatively  recent  utterances  by  a  portion 
of  the  New  York  press.  There  will  be  occasion,  elsewhere  in  this  Eeport, 
to  quote  at  length  from  this  friendly  and  appreciative  renort,  as  well  as 
from  the  report  made  last  year  by  Mr.  Mather  to  the  English  Technical 
Commission. 

The  verdict  of  such  competent  authorities  is  of  great  value  here,  be- 
cause there  is  sometimes  a  tendency  to  undue  depreciation  of  home 
efforts,  which  is  quite  as  injurious,  and  whichis  as  really  due  toignorance, 
as  is  that  other  tendency  to  over-appreciate  local  efforts  and  surround- 
ings, which  is  commouly  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  that  species  of 
ignorance  classed  as  "  provincialism."  It  is  well  for  all  who  are  honestly 
and  earnestly  engaged  in  educational  or  artistic  enterprises,  to  remember, 
that  hostile  criticism  is  often  only  a  cloak  for  utter  ignorance.  Intelli- 
gent appreciation  argues  the  possession  of  far  more  knowledge,  as  well 
as  wisdom,  than  does  indiscriminate  denunciation ;  though  there  is  a 
whole  class  of  would-be  authorities  who  fail  to  recognize  this  truth. 

This  rapid  r6sum6  of  the  contents  of  this  thirty-second  annual  report 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  may  serve  to  give  a  partial  idea  of 
the  variety  and  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  that  branch  of  the  English 
administrative  government,  though  only  the  most  casual  and  incomplete 
reference  to  the  science  division  of  its  duties  has  been  possible. 

The  importance  accorded  to  this  Department  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  placed  in  the  Privy  Council. 

It  is,  in  some  respects,  in  the  number  and  variety  of  the  different  in- 
stitutions and  bodies  under  its  control  for  instance,  somewhat  akin  to 
the  overgrown  Interior  Department  of  the  United  States  Government, 
with  the  accumulation  of  incongruous  institutions,  offlces,  bureaus,  and 
duties,  which  in  the  course  of  years  have  been  aggregated  under  a  single 
Secretary;  till  only  the  fabled  eyes  of  Argus  and  the  hundred  hands  of 
Briareus  would  seem  to  be  equal  to  the  exigency. 

However,  in  the  United  States  as  in  England,  organization  makes 
effective  supervision  possible;  and  so,  the  complex  machinery  of  modem 
government  moves  smoothly  and  efftciently ;  to  result,  let  us  hope,  in  an 
ever  broadening  civilization  and  in  tlie  increasing  happiness  and  up- 
lifting of  all  the  people  everywhere. 
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"INDUSTRIAL   EDUCATION." 

I. — Introduction. 

II. — Paper  read  by  General  Francis  A.  Walker  before  the  Ameriean  Social  Seienee 
Association,  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  September  9,  l-'84. 
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I.-INTRODUCTION. 


Though  the  title  of  President  Walker's  admirable  paper  seems  rather 
to  connect  it  with  Part  II  of  this  Report,  yet  in  it  he  bears  snch  ample 
testimony  to  the  value  of  drawing  as  a  study  in  all  the  public  schools, 
and  is  so  full  of  suggestions  as  to  such  modiflcatiori  of  methods  of 
teaching  in  the  elementary  schools,  as  is  desirable  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  advocates  of  manual  training,  that  I  have  thought  proper  to  in- 
clude it  in  this  volume,  as  useful  to  those  especially  interested  in  the 
common  public  schools  of  the  country.  As  presi&ent  of  the  Iklassachn- 
setts  Institute  of  Technology,  the  author  of  this  paper  has  had  every 
opportunity  of  observing  the  working  of  the  school  of  manual  training 
which  forms  a  part  of  that  institution,  and  upon  this  new  form  of  prac- 
tical education  he  is  qualified  to  speak  with  authority.  He  is  also,  of 
necessity,  familiar  with  the  several  classes  of  institutions  devoted  to 
the  higher  education  in  science,  and  in  his  classification  the  province 
of  each  is  accurately  defined. 

It  will  be  observed  that  he  does  not  urge  the  multiplication  of  such 
schools  as  are  the  two  first  founded,  the  one  in  St.  Louis,  the  other 
in  Boston,  but  steps  upon  a  broader  platform,  and  urges,  rather,  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  which  they  illustrate  in  the  education  of  boys. 

This  is  imperative  if  any  general  result  is  to  be  reached,  for,  excellent 
as  are  these  manual  training  schools,  they  are  only  available  for  a  lim- 
ited number  of  pupils ;  so  that,  if  there  were  no  other  reasons,  the  ex- 
pense of  providing  such  schools  by  the  public,  or  the  necessary  cost  of 
tuition  in  private  schools  of  this  class,  would  prove  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  their  very  general  introduction. 

The  great  majority  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  must  be  reached 
by  other  instrumentalities,  if  at  all. 

General  Walker  realizes  this,  and  his  suggestions  are  made  with  di- 
rect reference  to  "  the  proposed  changes  in  public  instruction  to  the 
boys  in  our  public  schools." 

These  pioneer  manual  training  schools  have  been  of  great  service  f>y 
demonstrating  the  feasibility  of  introducing  systematic  courses  of  train- 
ing in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  by  proving  that  boys  can  be  taught  in 
classes,  the  dexterous  use  of  tools;  just  as  they  can  in  like  manner  be 
taught  to  spell  or  to  cipher.  This  is  the  corollary  to  the  problem  of 
teaching  elementary  drawing  to  classes,  so  thoroughly  solved  by  Walter 
Smith.  Whatever  can  be  thus  taught,  at  the  same  time,  to  numbers 
by  one  teacher,  can  be  taught  in  public  schools.  The  giving  of  manual 
training  to  pupils  in  the  public  schools  becomes,  then,  for  each  commu 
nity  only  a  matter  of  detail,  to  be  worked  out  by  the  educational  au- 
thorities in  concert  with  the  teachers.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the 
demand  for  some  form  of  manual  training  in  public  schools  is  already 
urgent.  How  best  to  meet  this  new  want  is  a  present  and  pressing 
problem.  The  school  authorities  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  are  the  first 
to  boldly  attempt  its  solution,  by  attaching  such  a  school  to  their  sys- 
tem of  public  schools.  Their  experiment  will  be  watched  with  much 
interest. 
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II.-INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

By  Francis  A.  Walker,  ph.  d.,  ll.  d. 
President  o£  the  Mastacbusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 


In  the  active  diacnssion  now  in  progress  concerning  industrial  education,  that  term 
is  need  in  snch  widely  different  senses  as  to  require  that  a  paper  treating  of  this 
theme  should  begin  with  a  definition.  With  a  view  to  this,  I  offer  the  following 
classification  of  the  schools  which  undertake  what  is  by  one  person  or  another  under- 
stood to  be  industrial  education. 

SCHOOLS  OF  TECHNOLOGT  AND  APPLIED  SCtENCIi. 

First,  we  have  the  schools  of  applied  science  and  technology,  whose  purpose  it  is  to 
train  the  engineer,  the  architect,  the  geologist,  the  chemist,  the  metallurgist,  for  the 
work  of  their  several  professions.  These  schools  do  not  aim  to  educate  the  men  who 
are  to  do  the  manual  work  of  modern  industry.  In  the  main  they  do  not  even  aim 
to  educate  the  men  who  are  to  oversee  and  direct  the  work  of  others  —  the  men,  that 
is,  who  are  to  act  as  superintendents  of  labor.  It  is  the  function  of  the  schools  of  this 
class  to  train  those  who  shall  investigate  the  material  resources  of  the  country,  and 
shall  project  operations  for  the  development  of  such  resources,  to  be  carried  on  by- 
bodies  of  labor  and  of  capital  under  the  direction,  in  the  main,  of  persons  who  have 
received  their  education  and  training  in  schools  of  a  different  order,  or  through 
practical  experience  in  the  field,  the  shop,  and  the  mine. 

The  distinction  here  rudely  outlined  between  the  person  who  investigates  the 
material  resources  of  the  country,  in  any  direction,  and  organizes  industrial  enter- 
prises for  the  exploitation  of  .those  resources,  and  the  person  who  superintends  and 
directs  the  labor  employed  in  such  enterprises,  is  not,  indeed,  strictly  maintained ; 
but  it  exists  in  a  general  way,  although  a  tendency  to  employ,  in  increasing  degree, 
oivil,  mechanical,  and  mining  engineers,  chemists  and  meti^nrgists  in  administra- 
tive and  executive  capacities,  has  been  observed  during  the  past  few  years. 

The  expediency  of  establishing  schools  of  this  class  herein  indicated  is  no  longer  a 
matter  of  debate.  The  Greneral  Government,  and  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  State  gov- 
ernments have  recognized  the  importance  of  thus  providing  for  the  scientific  devel- 
opment of  our  industries,  and  the  large  and  increasing  measure  of  reputation  and  finan 
oial  success  enjoyed  by  the  Troy  School  of  Civil  Engineering,  the  Hoboken  School 
of  Mechanical  Engineering,  the  Sheffield  School  of  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering, 
the  Columbia  School  of  Mining  Engineering,  the  Boston  Institute  of  Technology, 
with  its  departments  of  civil,  mechanical,  and  mining  engineering,  the  Worcester 
Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science,  the  Chandler  Scientific  School,  and  the  Thayer 
Engineering  School,  both  of  Dartmouth  College,  with  a  score  of  other  institutions, 
all  deserving  to  be  named  were  this  the  immediate  subject  of  our  paper,  show  that 
the  value  of  such  Institutions  has  passed  beyond  challenge  or  cavil. 

TRADE   SCHOOLS. 

A  second  and  widely  different  class  of  institutions  is  found  in  the  so-called  trade 
schools.  The  purpose  of  schools  of  this  class  is  to  train  the  actual  workers  in  indus- 
try, and  to  train  them,  moreover,  for  what  it  is  presumed  will  be  their  own  individual 
occupations  in  life.  In  the  main  these  schools  do  not  aim  to  train  the  overseers  and 
superintendents  of  labor,  but  the  individual  operatives.  And,  in  general,  the  work  of 
these  schools  assumes  that  the  particular  avocation  for  life  of  the  children  who  enter 
them  is  already  reasonably  well  determined. 

The  efforts  at  industrial  education  in  the  states  of  Europe  have  commonly  taken 
this  form.  The  trade  schools  of  Switzerland,  of  Holland,  and  of  France  are  schools  in 
which  young  people  are  taught  defined  trades,  generally  such  as  are  pursued  in  the 
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immediate  region  where  the  schools  are  established.  Thus,  certain  trade  schools  in 
Switaerland  have  reference  to  the  great  watch-making  industry  of  that  country,  and 
have  it  for  their  object  to  train  pupils  who,  it  la  assumed,  will,  by  almost  an  industrial 
necessity,  become  watchmakers. 

MANUAL  TEAINING  SCHOOLS. 

The  third  class  of  schools,  and  that  to  which  the  present  paper  will  be  confined, 
comprises  those  into  which  manual  and  mechanical  instruction  and  training  are  in- 
troduced in  greater  or  less  degree ;  not,  on  the  one  hand,  to  make  engineers ;  not,  on 
the  other  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  training  the  pupil  to  become  an  operative  in  any 
particular  branch  of  industry  which  it  is  presumed  he  will  enter  j  but  as  a  part  of  the 
general  education  of  the  scholar,  with  reference  to  the  fuller  and  more  symmetrical 
development  of  all  his  faculties  and  powers,  and  to  promoting  his  success  in  whatever 
sphere  of  labor  it  shall  subsequently  be  determined  he  is  to  enter. 

It  is  schools  of  this  class  the  establishment  of  which  is  at  this  time  being  especially 
urged  under  the  general  title  of  industrial  education. 

In  some  respects  the  term  "industrial  education  "is  itself  an  unfortunate  one. 
The  term  "  mechanical  education  "  would  better  express  the  objects  of  those  who  are 
now  advocating  an  important  modification  of  our  system  of  instruction.  But  the 
term  first  referred  to  has  been  so  widely  adopted  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject  that 
it  is  likely  to  be  used  long  after  the  mechanical  education  of  our  children  and  youth 
has  passed  the  period  of  debate  and  become  incorporated  in  our  public  school  system. 

DDTEHENCES    BETWEEN   TRADE  SCHOOLS  AND  MANUAL  TRAINING   SCHOOLS  CHARAC- 
TERIZED. 

The  distinction  between  the  trade  school  and  the  school  of  the  kind  last  indicated 
will  be  seen,  if  properly  contemplated,  to  be  very  marked.  Not  only  does  the  trade 
school  assume  that  there  is  a  high  degree  of  probability  that  the  pupil  will  enter  a 
definite  field  of  labor,  for  which  it  undertakes  to  prepare  Mm,  but  the  establishment 
of  such  schools  undoubtedly  contributes,  in  an  important  degree,  to  enhance  the  prob- 
ability of  that  result. 

The  confusion  of  trade  education  with  a  general  mechanical  education  has  un- 
doubtedly engendered  not  a  little  of  the  prejudice  which  the  scheme  of  industrial  in- 
struction has  encountered  in  certain  quarters  within  the  United  States.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  system  would  be  opposed  to  the  senti- 
ments of  our  people  and  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  inasmuch  as  it  would  as- 
sume that  the  children  who  were  to  receive  training  were  born  to  a  certain  condition 
of  life,  and  were  destined  to  perform  a  certain  industrial  rdle.  The  scheme  of  indus- 
trial education  has,  therefore,  been  objected  to,  as  curtailing  the  glorious  birthright 
of  every  American  boy  to  become  banker,  merchant,  judge,  or  President,  as  bis  own 
abilities  and  virtues  may  qualify  him.  It  will  appear,  I  think,  in  the  further  course 
of  this  paper,  that  the  objection  is  founded  upon  a  misapprehension,  and  that  the 
adoption  of  the  system  of  education  under  view  would  not  only  not  confine  the  choice 
of  the  pupil  as  to  his  subsequent  mode  of  life,  but  would  tend  to  give  him  an  even 
greater  freedom  of  movement  and  action. 

That  the  establishment  of  trade  schools,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term,  has  proved 
advantageous  in  many  of  the  crowded  communities  of  Europe,  I  entertain  no  doubt. 
When,  by  reason  of  the  dense  occupation  of  the  soil  and  the  diversification  and  local- 
isation  of  industries,  the  choice  of  youn^  persons  is,  in  fact,  very  closely  limited,  it  is 
probably  the  part  of  wisdom  to  recognize  that  fact,  to  accept  the  situation,  and  to 
prepare  the  young  as  well  as  possible  for  the  work  which,  by  almost  amoral  necessity, 
they  will  be  called  to  perform.  That  even  in  some  communities  of  the  United  States 
the  point  has  already  been  reached  where  the  establishment  of  trade  schools  by  pri- 
vate benevolence,  or  even  by  municipal  authority,  might  be  practically  advantageous, 
I  am  not  disposed  to  deny. 

In  any  large  city  whose  population  is  chiefly,  and  perhaps  almost  wholly,  occupied 
in  some  single  and  highly  special  branch  of  industry,  the  instruction  of  the  young  in 
the  arts  specially  concerned  in  the  prosecution  of  that  industry,  may,  not  unreason- 
ably, be  deemed  the  dictate  of  practical  wisdom. 

Yet  the  position  of  those  who  have  opposed  industrial  education  on  the  ground 
that  the  United  States  have  not  reached  the  condition  which  requires  or  justifaes  the 
education,  at  the  public  expense  and  under  State  authority,  of  young  children  with 
reterence  to  specific  trades,  is  in  the  main  sound  and  just.  The  proper  answer  to 
this  objection  is,  that  the  system  of  industrial  education  proposed  would  rather  en- 
large than  confine  the  subsequent  choice  of  occupations  by  the  children  of  our  public 
schools. 
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PURPOSE   OP  MANUAL  TRAINIKG. 

The  purpose  sought  by  the  advocates  of  so-called  industrial  education  is  the 
rrainiDg  of  the  eye  and  the  hand  of  the  pupil,  and  his  acquisition  of  those  elementary 
principles  of  physics  and  mechanics  which  underlie  all  dealing  with  the  forces  of 
nature  and  with  material  objects. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  "establishment"  of  schools  for  industrial  or  mechanical  edu- 
cation. Yet,  in  truth,  it  is  not  so  much  the  creation  and  endowment  of  separate 
schools  of  this  character  which  is  in  view  as  the  gradual  conversion  of  all  the  exist- 
ing schools  of  the  land  to  this  use,  through  the  grafting  of  certain  studies  and  exercises 
upon  the  traditional  curriculum.  Such  conversion  would  involve  only  a  slight  dis- 
turbance of  the  structure  of  the  existing  schools;  but  it  would  require  the^urrender 
(if  a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  time  to  the  new  studies  and  exercises. 

In  order  not  to  protract  this  paper  unduly,  or  to  provoke  needless  controversy,  I 
shall,  on  the  present  occasion,  confine  my  remarks  to  the  relations  of  the  proposed 
changes  in  public  instruction  to  the  boys  of  our  public  schools,  leaving  open  the 
question  whether  the  girls  shall  join  in  the  new  departure  or  not. 

As  to  the  precise  nature  and  extent  of  the  studies  and  exercises  Which  should,  to 
this  end,  be  incorporated  in  the  public  school  curriculum,  and  as  to  the  order  of  these 
exercises,  much  difference  of  opinion  will  doubtless  be  developed  among  those  who 
advocate  an  extensive  modification  of  the  present  scheme  of  education.  The  true 
final  system  will,  of  course,  have  to  bo  worked  out  through  long  discussion  and  ex- 
perimentation.    The  following  is  presented  as  a  fairly  conservative  programme: 

SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Beginning  with  the  pupil  at  the  stage  when  Kindergarten  methods  and  appliances 
are  exhausted  of  their  efficiency,  the  scholar  should  be  instructed  in  the  elementary 
principles  of  physics  and  mechanics  through  the  use  of  simple  models  and  apparatus, 
and  should  become  familiarized  through  irequent  statement  and  illustration,  with 
the  fundamental  conceptions  of  geometry.  There  is  a  deep-seated  popular  error  as 
to  the  age  at  which  such  things  as  the  above  can  advantageously  be  acquired.  It  is 
too  often  assumed  that  because  the  young  child  is  not  competent  to  study  geometry 
systematically  he  need  be  taught  nothing  geometrical;  jihat  because  it  would  be 
foolish  to  present  to  him  physios  and  mechanics  as  sciences  it  is  useless  to  present  to 
him  any  physical  or  mechanical  principles. 

An  error  of  like  origin,  which  has  wrought  incalculable  mischief,  denies  to  the 
scholar  the  use  of  the  symbols  and  methods  of  algebra  in  connection  with  his  early 
essays  in  numbers,  because,  forsooth,  he  is  not  as  yet  capable  of  mastering  qnad- 
ratics!  If  our  children  were  taught  to  "  do  their  sums,"  algebraically,  at  eight,  nine, 
or  ten,  the  later  parts  of  the  algebra  would  have  far  less  terror  for  them  at  fifteen, 
sixteen,  and  seventeen.  And  yet,  from  the  notion  that  the  teacher  must  not  take  up 
any  subject  which  the  pupil  is  not  prepared  to  go  through  with  to  the  end  and  mas- 
ter scientifically,  we  drive  our  boys  and  girls  to  the  most  painful  and  absurdly  round- 
about methods  of  solving  problems.  The  moment  the  child  begins  to  "do  sums"  upon 
his  slate  he  needs  his  x  and  y,  and  for  lack  of  them  he  is  continually  driven  back  to 
"What  d'ye  call  'em"  or  "thingumbob,"  his  unknown  quantity,  the  object  of  his  in- 
quiry for  which  he  is  refused  a  symbol — the  length  of  the  pole,  John's  share  of  the 
cake,  the  number  of  gallons  in  the  cistern,  or  what-not.  The  whole  infant  generation 
wrestUng  with  arithmetic  seek  for  a  sign,  and  groan  and  travail  together  m  pain,  for 
the  want  of  it;  but  no  sign  is  given  them  save  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  the 
withered  gourd,  fruitless  endeavor,  wasted  strength. 

To  teach  the  so-called  arithmetic  of  the  common  school  without  the  use  of  the  alge- 
braic signs  and  notation  is  in  the  last  degree  barbarous ;  yet  it  is  done,  almost  without 
exception,  in  the  case  of  10,000,000  of  school  cliildren,  all  from  the  notion  that  they 
are  not  yet  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  algebra  I  Study  of  algebra!  Algebra 
is  a  tool,  and  nothing  but  a  tool,  and,  so  far  as  equations  of  the  first  degree  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  a  tool  which  the  child  needs  the  moment  he  is  set  to  inquire  in  how  many 
days  Jones  and  Brown  can  do  a  piece  of  work  together,  if  Jones  could  do  it  in  ten 
days  alone  or  Brown  in  fifteen.  For  an  equally  bad  reason,  many  things  have  been 
withheld  from  school  children,  though  these  were  things  of  which  every  child  should 
be  informed  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  because  they  belong  to  geometry,  for  the 
systematic  study  of  which  the  scholar  has  been  held  not  to  be  prepared. 

It  is  true  that  of  late  years  teachers,  drawing  doubtless  their  inspiration  from  the 
Kindergarten,  have  presumed  to  give  the  geometry  of  the  square  and  cube  before 
requiring  the  arithmetic  of  square  root  and  cube  root ;  but  this  concession  to  com- 
mon sense  stands  almost  solitary  and  alone  on  the  pages  of  the  modem  text-book. 

ELEMENTARY  CONCEPTIONS  SHOULD  BE  IMPLANTED  AS  EARLY  AS  POSSIBLE. 

Take,  for  example,  the  conception  of  a  plane,  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  important 
of  all  conceptions  for  the  purposes  of  the  geometer,  the  astronomer,  the  mechanician. 
This  conception  should,  fofiflft^«a»ent  sjweeaa,  wtefter  in  geometry,  in  astronomy. 
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or  in  mechanics,  be  formed  in  the  mind  of  the  child  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
just  as  the  notion  of  right  should  be  formed  in  his  mind  years  and  years  before  he  is 
called  to  the  systematic  study  of  ethics.  No  subsequent'  effort  can  make  up  for  the 
neglect  of  such  fundamental  conceptions  in  the  very  beginnings  of  education.  The 
freedom  and  force  with  which  these  conceptions  will  be  referred  to  and  made  use  of 
in  after  life  must  in  a  large  degree  depend  upon  the  age  at  which  they  are  first  acquired. 
They  should  be  early  implanted  in  the  mind  that  they  may  grow  with  its  growth 
and  strengthen  with  its  strength.  What  sort  of  students  of  uteratnre  would  you 
have  if  you  put  off  the  teaching  of  the  alphabet  of  letters  till  fourteen  or  fifteen  or 
sixteen,  as  you  in  fact  put  off  the  teaching  of  the  alphabet  of  science  ?  Yon  give 
the  child  English  letters  at  five  or  six,  and  let  him  grow  up,  through  long  practice 
in  easy  lessons,  with  fairy  stories  and  picture  books,  and  tales  of  travel  and  adven- 
ture, to  the  capability  of  reading  and  comprehending  the  master-pieces  of  Kterature; 
yet  it  is  only  on  the  day  when  the  young  man  begins  the  scientific  study  of  optics, 
for  example,  that  you  give  him  a  definition  of  light,  and  show  him  simple  experiments 
in  reflection  and  refraction.  The  student  should  at  this  age  be  unable  to  remember 
when  he  did  not  know  these  things ;  and  no  amount  of  hard  work  in  after  life  can 
ever  wholly  make  up  for  the  lack  of  early  familiarity  with  the  subjects  of  his  study, 
the  value  of  which  every  instructor  acknowledges  in  other  branches  of  education, 
whether  relating  to  literature,  to  morals,  or  to  practical  affairs. 

FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES   OP  SCIENCE  READILY  COMPREHENDED. 

Time  will  not  serve  for  an  extended  illustration  of  this  subject.  A  child  of  ten  or 
twelve  years  is  capable  of  understanding  the  principle  of  the  lever  just  as  perfectly 
as  did  Archimedesof-  old  Syracuse.  Once  implant  that  conception  in  his  mind  and 
it  becomes  germinal,  and,  without  watering  or  tending,  will  bear  ftuit  perennially 
through  all  his  life. 

A  child  of  the  same  age  can  comprehend  the  principle  of  the  aich,  when  illustrated 
by  a  few  blocks  from  a  carpenter's  shop,  as  fully  as  does  the  architect  who  hangs  a 
stone  dome  100  feet  in  air ;  and  when  he  has  once  comprehended  the  construction  and 
office  of  the  arch,  his  eye  will  never  thereafter  fall  unintelligently  upon  an  example 
of  it.  .  A  child  of  the  same  age  is  capable  of  comprehending  the  law  of  perspective. 
Why  iu  the  name  of  common  sense  should  one  go  on  for  years,  walking  through  our 
streets  or  over  the  fields,  his  eye  falling  at  every  glance  upon  some  object  which  ig 
subject  to  this  law,  and  yetnever  be  instructed  regarding  it? 

Do  yon  ask  how  muoh  of  the  elements  of  physics  and  mechanics  should  be  given  to 
the  child  of  tender  years  ?  I  answer,  just  as  much  as  he  will  take,  be  the  same  more  or 
less.  And  it  is  always  safe  to  offer  him  a  little  more  than  he  will  take.  It  can't  do  him 
any  harm.  Cramming  him  with  hard  and  lumpy  facts,  ftom  so-caUed  geographies  or 
histories,  may  produce  mental  indigestion  or  colic;  but  an  idea,  an  apprehended 
principle,  never  yet  hurt  a  human  being,  and  never  will  to  the  latest  syllable  of  re- 
corded time.  For  myself,  I  would  not  stop  short  of  teaching  a  child  the  doctrine  of 
the  persistence  of  force  through  all  its  transmutations.  Doubtless  he  would  at  first 
fail  to  apprehend  it  fully ;  yet  he  would  gather  something  from  its  familiar,  pictur- 
esque enunciation ;  and,  as  the  proposition  became  familiar  to  his  ear,  and  as  illus- 
trations of  the  equivalency  of  motion,  heat,  light,  and  sound  were  multiplied  and 
repeated  to  him,  I  should  hope  that  he  would  grow  into  an  apprehension  and  appre- 
ciation of  this  grand  all-embracing  law. 

VALUE  OP  SUCH  YOUTHFUL  IMPRESSIONS. 

If  it  be  asked  of  what  advantage  would  it  be  to  the  youthful  mind  that  it  should 
be  taught  these  and  the  like  things,  I  answer :  First,  That  if  to  observe  phenomena 
quickly  and  clearly,  if  to  reflect  closely  and  justly,  if  to  acquire  an  habitual,  and  in 
time,  instinctive  disposition  to  trace  effects  to  their  causes,  if  these  things  be  among 
the  prime  objects  of  education,  comparison  may  be  challenged  between  the  matter  of 
study  that  has  been  described  and  the  work  that  now  takes  -ap  two-thirds  of  the  time 
of  the  scholar  of  the  age  we  have  been  considering.  Secondly,  That  if  the  direct  use- 
fulness of  the  information  acquired  be  adopted  as  the  test  of  different  systems  of  in- 
struction, the  elements  of  geometry,  physics,  and  mechanics  have  preference,  in  an 
enormous  degree,  over  the  traditional  studies  of  the  primary  and  grammar  schools. 
But,  tMrdly,  that  the  main  argument  for  the  early  acquisition  of  these  elements  is  to 
be  found  in  their  usefulness  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  geometry,  physics,  and 
applied  mechanics  in  later  years. 

DRAWING  SHOULD  RECEIVE  MUCH  MORE  ATTENTION. 

While  altering  in  a  degree  the  traditional  curriculum  of  the  public  schools  by  the 
introduction  of  the  elements  of  geometry,  physios,  and  mechanics,  I  would  recom- 
mend the  extension  of  the  drawing  practice  of  the  schools  even  beyond  the  point  to 
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whicli  it  is  now  carried  in  our  moat  enlightened  cities.  And  it  is  a  consideration  of 
prime  importance  in  tliis  connection  that,  great  as  is  the  interest  awaliened  by  draw- 
ing practice,  under  the  better  teachers,  even  as  students  are  now  prepared  for  it  in 
our  public  schools,  those  exercises  would  acquire  a  vast  increase  of  attractiveness 
from  the  studies  already  described  in  tlie  elements  of  geometry,  physics,  and  me- 
chanics. The  pupil  would  in  a  higher  degree  appreciate  much  that  he  was  called  to 
do  ia  his  drawing  exercises,  and  would  find  a  heightened  pleasure  in  the  practice  of 
this  art  as  it  became  a  means  of  expressing  principles  with  which  he  had  been  made 
familiar.  And  as  the  drawing  exercise  received  a  great  enhancement  of  attractive- 
ness through  the  pupil's  comprehension  of  the  principles  underlying  the  figures  and 
designs  to  be  constructed,  so,  at  the  other  end,  would  it  receive  a  fresh  addition  of 
interest  by  being  correlated  with  the  shop- work  in  wood,  in  iron,  and  in  clay,  which 
according  to  the  friends  of  industrial  education,  should  form  a  part  of  the  exercises  of 
the  public  schools. 

WHAT  THIS  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IMPLIES. 

We  here  reach  the  last  stage  of  our  subject.  Industrial  education  involves,  first, 
the  teaching  of  the  elements  of  geometry,  physics,  and  mechanics ;  secondly,  drawing; 
and,  thirdly,  shop-worli  of  one  kind  or  another.  During  the  past  few  years  practice 
in  the  mechanic  arts,  especially  in  wood  working,  but  also  in  forge,  foundry,  and  lathe 
work,  has  been  introduced  as  an  integral  part  of  a  system  of  education,  in  several 
sections  of  the  country.  No  one  ia  known  to  have  been  in  any  way  connected  with 
this  new  kind  of  teaching  who  is  not  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  its  beneficent  effects 
at  once  upon  the  scholar  and  upon  the  general  system  of  public  instruction ;  while  of 
late  converts  have  been  rapidly  made  from  among  those  who  formerly  doubted  or 
denied  the  expediency  of  this  innovation  in  education.  The  year  now  closing  has  seen 
the  school-room  space,  the  apparatus  and  machinery,  and  the  teaching  force  devoted 
to  this  work  more  than  doubled,  perhaps  we  might  say  trebled.  The  next  year  will 
undoubtedly  witness  an  even  greater  increase.  The  thing  is  coming,  and  coming  fast, 
faster  probably  than  the  means  can  well  be  provided  ;  and  doubtless  mistakes,  not  a 
few,  will  be  made  in  the  haste  to  introduce  this  kind  of  teaching. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  course  of  propagation  is  likely  to  be  from  the  high 
school  downward  to  the  grammar,  and  then  to  the  elementary  schools,  and  from  the 
city  outward  through  the  small  towns  to  the  rural  districts.  The  chief  difficulty  to 
be  encountered  will  not  be  the  difficulty  of  finding  means  or  the  opposition  of  school 
committees  or  boards  of  aldermen,  but  the  lack  of  competent  teachers.  In  this  view 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  wisely  initiated  practice  in  the  mechanic  arts  in  two 
of  its  normal  schools. 

At  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  which  eight  years  ago,  under  the 
enlightened  administration  of  Dr.  Eunkle,  established  a  school  of  the  mechanic  arts, 
the  applications  for  instructors  in  this  department  are  already  far  in  excess  of  those 
which  can  be  met.  Dr.  Kunkle  has,  within  a  few  weeks,  issued  a  pamphlet*  which 
embraces  in  condensed  form  many  well-considered  suggestions  regarding  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  kind  of  schools,  with  detailed  statements  as  to  the  equipment  of  shops  for 
instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts.  The  reports  of  the  Saint  Louis  Manual  Training 
School,  under  the  supervision  of  its  capable  and  enthusiastic  director,  Professor  Wood- 
ward, contain  information  of  great  value  regarding  the  new  form  of  education. 

ANTICIPATED  ADVANTAGES. 

The  advantages  to  be  anticipated  from  the  introduction  of  training  in  the  me- 
chanic arts  into  the  grammar  and  high  schools  of  the  land  are  many  and  important. 

First,  it  will  increase  the  freedom  of  industrial  movement,  allowing  our  youth  as 
they  leave  school  to  find  for  themselves  places  in  the  industrial  order  with  more  of 
ease  and  assurance  than  at  present.  This,  as  has  been  said,  is  in  contradiction  of  a 
vague  popular  opinion  that  the  proposed  system  is  in  the  direction  of  class  educa- 
tion ;  but  the  principle  is  undeniable ;  only  the  degree  of  its  importance  can  possibly 
be  disputed. 

A  lad  of  fifteen  leaving  the  grammar  school,  or  a  lad  of  eighteen  leaving  the  high 
school,  is  not  required  to  become  a  mechanic  because  he  has  had  long  practice  in  the 
use  of  tools,  because  he  has  acquired  a  familiarity  with  the  materials  of  construc- 
tion, because  he  has  become  neat,  dextrous,  and  expert  in  manipulation,  because  he 
can  make  a  working-drawing  of  a  piece  of  machinery  or  of  furniture ;  because 
he  has  had  his  sense  of  form,  of  maguitune,  and  of  proportion  trained  to  the  nicest 
discrimination,  and  because  he  can  work  with  his  eye  and  his  hand,  as  well  as  with 
his  brain,  and  with  all  of  these  in  the  closest  co-operation.  But  if  he  is  to  become  a 
mechanic  he  will  have  a  much  wider  choice  between  individual  trades,  by  reason  of 
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these  things ;  and  again,  when  he  has  chosen  his  trade  he  can  acquire  the  special 
knowledge  and  the  special  skill  requisite  thereto  in  one-half  the  time  which  a  mere 
apprentice  would  take,  and  he  will  acquire  them,  moreover,  to  much  better  effect; 
while,  still  again  he  will  be  a  workman  who,  after  a  few  years  of  practice,  will  be 
fit,  by  reason  of  ability  to  make  working-drawings,  knowledge  of  mathematics  and 
mechanical  principles  and  superior  mental  training,  to  be  promoted  to  the  post  of 
foreman  or  superintendent  of  instruction ;  or  he  may  set  up  for  himself  as  contractor 
or  master,  with  a  prospect  of  success  far  exceeding  that  of  one  of  equal  natural 
abilities  who  has  enjoyed  only  the  special  training  of  a  single  trade. 

Secondly,  so  far  as  the  graduates  of  the  reformed  grammar  and  high  schools  are  not 
to  become  mechanics,  they  will  certainly  be  no  worse  oif,  in  any  way,  by  reason  of 
this  training,  but  in  many  ways  they  will  be  the  better  qualified,  even  in  commercial 
pursuits  or  in  clerical  capacities  in  connection  with  manufacturing  or  railroad  enter- 
prises, to  make  themselves  useful  to  their  employers  froni  their  manual  dexterity,  the 
capability  of  using  tools  and  the  special  knowledge  acquired  in  school.  But  far  more 
than  this  will  be  the  advantage  derived  from  the  training  of  the  perceptive  powers, 
the  formation  of  the  habit  of  observation  and  the  development  of  the  executive  fac- 
ulty, the  power,  that  is,  of  doing  things  as  distinguished  from  thinking  or  talking  or 
writing  about  them.  To  these,  the  traditional  curriculum  of  the  schools  fails  to  min- 
ister iu  the  smallest  degree ;  and  the  longer  mnemonics,  analytics,  and  dialectics  are 
exclusively  pursued,  the  farther  is  the  student  carried  from  the  temper  and  the  qual- 
ities of  mind  which  achieve  success,  except  in  a  few  closely  restricted  and  already 
overcrowded  professions.  It  is  the  sense  of  this  which  leads  so  many  parents  to 
withdraw  their  children  at  an  early  age,  reducing  the  number  who  go  forward  from 
the  grammar  to  the  high  school,  to  a  petty  fraction  of  the  whole  number. 

THE  PROPOSED   CHAJSTGES  WOULD  PROMOTE  INCREASED  ATTENDANCE. 

With  the  school  exercises  modified  and  diversified  as  has  been  proposed,  I  sincerely 
believe  that  the  average  period  of  attendance  would  be  at  once  appreciably  increased, 
and  that  parents  would  withdraw  their  children  only  at  the  demand  of  pecuniary 
necessities  which  could  not  be  denied,  and  not,  as  so  largely  now,  because  they  feel 
that  the  school  is  doing  nothing  practically  useful  for  their  children,  and  indeed,  that 
the  longer  they  stay,  after  fifteen,  the  less  will  thej-  be  fitted  for  the  work  of  life. 

Thirdly,  the  introduction  of  shop-work  into  the  public  system  of  education  cannot 
fail  to  have  a  most  beneficial  influence  in  promoting  a  respect  for  labor  and  in  over- 
coming the  false  and  pernicious  passion  of  our  young  people  for  crowding  themselves 
into  overdone  and  underpaid  departments,  where  they  may  escape  manual  exertion 
at  almost  any  sacrifice.  This  tendency  of  the  times  has  been  loudly  complained  of, 
but  how  have  those  a  right  to  complain  who  support  the  old  order  of  things  under 
which  all  the  praise  and  all  the  prizes  of  the  school  are  bestowed  upon  glibness  of 
speech,  retentiveness  of  memory,  ease  or  force  of  declamation,  and  skill  in  dialectics  ? 
If  the  authority  of  the  State  and  the  influence  of  the  teacher  combine  to  set  up  such 
a  standard,  what  wonder  that  the  pupil  accepts  the  same  view  of  what  is  admirable 
and  desirable,  holds  other  qualities  in  little  esteem,  and  deems  himself  too  fine  for  a 
common  trade  and  a  humble  calling.  Let  the  State  honor  labor  in  the  school ;  let 
some  of  the  praise  and  some  of  the  prizes  go  to  neatness  of  manipulation,  skill  in 
the  use  of  tools,  taste  in  design,  patience  and  ingenuity  in  execution  ;  let  the  piipil 
see  his  master,  now  and  then,  with  his  coat  off  and  a  paper  cap  on  his  head,  teaching 
the  use  of  the  plane  and  the  lathe ;  give  the  boy  to  know  the  delight  of  seeing  things 
grow  and  take  shape  under  his  hands,  and  it  requires  no  prophet  to  assure  us  that 
our  young  people  will  come  to  look  on  life  very  differently  and  much  more  wisely. 

A  PECULIAR  ADVANTAGE   OP  THE   PROPOSED   CHANGE. 

Fourthly,  the  consideration  which  weighs  more  than  any  other,  in  my  mind,  is  that 
the  introduction  of  shop- work  into  the  public  schools,  closely  affiliated  with  exercises  in 
drawing  and  design,  will  give  a  place,  where  now  there  is  no  place  at  all,  or  only  a 
most  uncomfortable  one,  to  those  boys  who  are  strong  in  perception,  apt  in  manipu- 
lation, and  correct  in  the  interpretation  of  phenomena,  but  who  are  not  ^ood  at 
memorizing  or  rehearsing  the  opinions  and  statements  of  others,  or  who,  by  diffidence, 
slowness  of  speech,  or  awkwardnessof  mental  conformation, are  unfitted  for  intellect- 
ual, gymnastics.  It  is  mighty  little  which  the  ordinary  grammar  or  high  school  does 
at  present  for  scholars  of  these  classes.  Not  only  do  they,  at  the  best,  get  little  per- 
sonal pleasure  from  their  work,  and  receive  little  of  the  commendation  of  the  teacher, 
but,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  they  are  written  down  blockheads  at  the  start, 
and  have  their  whole  school  life  turned  to  shame  and  bitterness.  And  yet  it  not  in- 
flrequently  happens  that  the  boy  who  is  so  regarded  because  he  cannot  master  an  arti- 
ficial system  of  grammatical  analysis,  isn't  -north  a  cent  for  giving  a  list  of  the  kings 
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of  England,  doesn't  know  and  doesn't  care  what  are  the  principal  productions  of 
Borneo,  has  a  better  pair  of  eyes,  a  better  pair  of  hands,  and,  even  by  the  standards 
of  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  railroad  president,  a  better  head,  than  his 
teacher. 

UNFAIRNESS  OF  THE   PBESKNT  HESTKICTBD  EDUCATION. 

I  desire  not  to  exaggerate  ;  I  wish  to  speak  with  the  utmost  seriousness  and  in 
strict  truthfulness.  Of  how  much  advantageisitto  a  scholarintbeaverage grammar 
school  of  Boston  or  New  York  or  Chicago,  iu  doing  his  work  or  in  earning  the  praise 
of  his  teacher,  that  he  has  a  quick  perception  of  form  and  color;  that  he  sees  every- 
thing presented  to  his  view  at  once  broadly  and  particularly,  his  eye  taking  in  all  the 
features  of  an  object  in  their  due  order  and  proportion,  his  mind  justly  interpreting 
the  significance  of  each  and  every  feature  by  turns  and  iu  the  whole;  that  he  has 
a  subtle  touch,  great  patience  under  vexation,  an  ingenious  and  inventive  mind  f 
There  are  as  many  boys  in  our  schools  of  whom  the  above  can  be  said  as  there  are  of 
boys  who  are  quick  to  memorize  and  rehearse  the  opinions  and  statements  of  others, 
or  are  strong  and  lively  in  the  gymnastics  of  arithmetic  and  of  grammar.  There  are 
not  only  as  many  of  the  former  class  of  boys  as  of  the  latter,  but  they  are  quite  as  de- 
serving of  sympathy  and  respect,  besides  being  rather  better  qualified  to  become  of 
use  in  the  industrial  and  social  order.  And  yet  for  that  class  of  boys  the  school  offers 
almost  nothing  upon  which  they  can  employ  these  priceless  powers.  They  may,  by 
laboring  very  painfully  over  the  pjescribed  but  uncongenial  exercises,  escape  the 
stigma  of  being  blockheads,  but  they  can  never  do  very  well ;  they  will  always  be  at 
a  disadvantage  in  comparision  with  boys  of  the  other  class ;  they  will  know  nothing 
of  the  joys  of  commendation,  and  it  is  most  fortunate  if  they  do  not  become  discour- 
aged, indifferent,  and  in  time  careless  or  even  reckless  of  their  standing.  Such  boys 
are  practically  ploughed  under  in  our  schools,  as  not  worth  harvesting.  The  teacher 
may  be  ever  so  pitiral  and  patient ;  that  matters  something  so  far  as  the  child's  hap- 
piness is  concerned,  but,  so  long  as  he  is  kept  wholly  at  exercises  for  which  he  is  not 
by  nature  qualified,  it  makes  little  difference  as  to  his  chances  of  success  as  ascholai. 

The  introduction  of  practice  in  the  mechanic  arts  would  strike  a  responsive  chord 
in  the  hearts  of  all  boys  of  the  class  I  have  so  inadequately  described ;  it  would  at 
once  give  til  em  something  to  do  in  which  they  could  excel;  it  would  quicken  their 
interest  in  the  school ;  it  would  save  their  self-respect ;  to  many  of  them  it  would  open 
a  door  into  practical  life. 

HOW  THE   INTKODUOTION  OF  DEAWING  ILLUSTRATES  THIS. 

For  a  partial  illustration  of  these  effects,  let  me  refer  to  the  introduction  of  drawing 
into  the  public  schools,  already  so  widely  accomplished.  If  the  acquiiement  of  this 
art  were  absolutely  of  no  value ;  if  the  training  of  eye  and  hand  involved  were  put 
out  of  account,  I  fully  believe  that,  in  spite  of  the  very  shabby  way  in  which  this 
subject  has  generally  been  taught  heretofore,  drawing  in  the  schools  has  repaid  its 
cost  ten-fold,  simply  in  the  opportunity  it  has  given  to  a  host  of  scholars  to  do  some- 
thing well,  to  their  own  satisfaction,  to  the  commendation  of  their  teachers,  and  to 
the  admiration  of  their  mates. 

Here  is  a  little  fellow  who  has  no  aptitude  for  the  traditional  studies  of  the  school- 
room. He  has  either  given  way  after  a  short  struggle  to  a  feeling  that  he  is  a  dunce 
anyhow,  and  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  try  ;  or,  after  a  longer  and  harder  struggle,  he  hag 
succumbed  to  a  still  more  bitter  and  lasting  discouragement.  He  has  become  accus- 
tomed to  be  blamed  at  school  and  at  home  for  his  low  standing ;  he  has  ceased  to 
listen  for  words  of  approbation ;  he  has  learned  to  expect  a  look  of  sadness  or  of  anger 
on  his  father' S'iface  as  his  monthly  card  is  presented. 

But  now  a  new  exercise  is  introduced  into  the  school,  and  after  the  inevitable  blot- 
tings  and  smearings  of  the  first  trials,  it  comes  one  day  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
teacher  that  this  boy  has  executed  his  work  better  thaiu  any  other  scholar ;  has  done 
best  of  all  something  which  by  authority  has  been  pronounced  worth  doing.  For  the 
first  time  that  lad,  who  has  all  the  while  been  struggling  with  a  hopeless  incapacity 
for  identifying  "  appositive modifiers"  and  "  cognate  objectives,"  hears  the  sweet  and 
pleasant  voice  of  praise,  sees  the  admiring  glances  of  his  comrades  fall  on  him,  yes,  on 
him !  and  feels  the  jjulse  of  ambition  throb  at  his  temples. 

With  what  anticipations  of  pleasure  will  this  lad  hereafter  await  the  signal  to  take 
up  drawing  ;  with  what  pains  will  he  execute  his  work,  with  what  pride  hand  in  his 
faultless  sheets  I  How  changed  to  him  henceforth  is  the  school-room ;  how  differently, 
even,  sounds  the  school  bell  in  the  morning !  If  the  introduction  of  drawing  has  done 
so  much  for  many  a  boy,  how  much  more  fully  and  completely  will  the  needs  of  this 
class  of  youths  be  met  by  the  introduction  of  shop-work  in  its  various  branches  of 
carpentry,  forge,  Ibuudry  and  lathe  work,  in  intimate  and  vital  relations  with  draw- 
ing and  with  the  elements  of  geometry,  physics,  and  mechanics' 
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VALtJE  TO  THB   COMMUNITY  OP  THE  NEW  TRAINING. 

1  might  dwell  on  other  consideiatioDS ;  upon  the  impulse  to  be  communicated  to 
inrention  and  discovery ;  upon  the  disclosure,  here  and  there,  of  rare  mechanical 
genius,  which,  under  the  old  system  of  education,  might  have  been  hopelessly  lost  in  a 
tlreary  wilderness  of  words;  upon  the  value  of  the  arts  acquired  in  saving  disrepair 
within  the  home,  enabling  the  thousand  needed  strokes  of  the  hammer  to  be  well  and 
promptly  given,  securing  the  insertion  of  the  nail  in  time  that  saves  nine ;  upon  the 
virtue  which  a  general  mechanical  education  of  the  people  would  have  in  preserving 
and  exalting  the  priceless  sense  of  social  decency,  which  keeps  the  fence  along  the 
village  street  in  order,  the  gate  hung,  the  glass  set,  the  shutter  in  place;  but  perhaps 
I  have  already  said  enough  to  introduce  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  Industrial 
education. 
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I.-INTRODUCTION. 


The  inaugural  address  by  Lord  Eeay,  before  the  distinguished  body 
of  delegates  to  the  first  International  Conference  on  Education,  is  here 
given  as  the  concluding  appendix  to  the  introductory  volume,  "  Part  I," 
of  this  Eeport. 

As  the  purpose  in  compiling  this  volume  has  been  to  collect  from 
every  available  source,  whatever  might  be  of  use  in  the  discussion  as 
to  what  form  of  elementary  training  in  the  public  schools  is  most  essen- 
tial to  the  best  and  fullest  development  of  the  industries  of  a  people, 
irrespective  of  the  question  as  to  whether  their  trained  activities  aire 
ultimately  to  be  directed  to  mechanical,  scientific,  or  artistic  production ; 
that  is,  either  to  the  making  of  machines,  the  building  of  ships,  the 
development  of  mines,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  construction  of 
highways ;  or,  to  the  erection  of  buildings,  the  weaving  of  textiles,  the 
shaping  of  costumes,  the  making  of  fictile  wares ;  or  the  design  and  cre- 
ation of  such  works  of  beauty,  as  are  embodied  in  the  productions  of 
the  higher  arts ;  the  following  comprehensive  address,  with  the  re- 
sponses, made  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  International  Ed- 
ucational Conference  held  in  connection  with  the  Health  Exhibition  in 
London,  in  August,  1884,  brings  it  to  a  fitting  conclusion. 

This  fitness  arises  from  the  fact  that,  while  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  elementary  drawing  receives  due  recognition  in  this  admira.ble 
address,  the  cultivation,  from  the  earliest  years  of  school  life,  of  the 
habit  of  accurate  observation,  the  value  of  manual  training,  and  the 
utility  of  additional  technical  industrial  training,  are  also  clearly  set 
forth,  which  features  of  the  address  are  in  full  accord  with  the  subject- 
matter  of  this  volume.  The  imperative  need  of  the  highest  scientific 
and  technical  training,  as  an  essential  factor  in  the  prosperity  of  a  man- 
ufacturing people,  is  also  shown.  At  the  same  time  the  value  of  every 
form  of  higher  education  as  contributing  to  the  broadest  and  best  devel- 
opment of  a  people,  and  of  all  knowledge  which  tends  to  proihote  the 
arts  of  civilization  and  to  cultivate  the  amenities  of  social  life;  thus  add- 
ing to  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  display  and  use  of  objects  of  beauty 
and  convenience,  the  rarer  and  varied  charms  of  intellectual  and  artistic 
culture,  are  eloquently  set  forth. 

Hospitable  to  the  modern  idea  of  introducing  scientific  methods  in 
every  department  of  education,  abreast  of  the  contemporary  movement 
for  the  practical  training  of  the  world's  workers  to  precision  and  efli- 
ciency  in  their  several  industries,  the  distinguished  speaker  is,  never- 
theless, wisely  conservative  of  all  that  is  of  proved  excellence  in  the 
older  methods,  and  is  intelligently  appreciative  of  the  charm  of  that  old 
scholastic  training,  the  results  of  which,  embodied  in  the  world's  litera- 
ture, have,  from  age  to  age,  kept  securely  treasured  for  mankind  the 
record  of  the  past  achievements  of  the  race;  without  which,  the  Science 
of  to-day  had  been  impossible. 
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The  generous  catholicity  of  this  comprehensive  setting  forth  of  the 
claims  of  education  in  its  various  phases,  fits  this  discourse  to  serve,  not 
only  as  the  harmonious  ending  of  the  present  volume,  but,  also,  in  a 
measure,  to  foreshadow  and  introduce  the  concluding  volumes  of  this 
Eeport;  which  volumes  are  to  contain  accounts  of  the  various  public 
educational  instrumentalities  available  for  technical,  and  artistic  train- 
ing, now  existing  in  the  United  States. 

The  grave  importance  of  early  elementary  industrial  training  in  the 
schools  of  the  people,  so  tersely  stated  by  Lord  Eeay  in  his  opening  sen- 
tences, and  the  indorsement  of  that  statement  both  by  Mr.  Lowell,  and 
Mr.  Mundella,  give  to  these  inaugural  proceedings  a  significance,  which 
makes  this  report  of  them  a  fitting  summing  up  and  ending  of  the 
present  volume. 
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•  The  International  Educational  Conference,  in  connection  with  the  Health  Exhibi- 
tion, was  opened  at  the  new  City  and  Guild's  Institute,  South  Kensington,  on  Monday, 
the  4th  inst.  The  chair  was  taken,  at  11  o'clock,  by  the  Right  Honorable  A.  J.  Mnn- 
della,  M.  P. ,  vice-president  of  the  council,  and  the  large  and  representative  company 
of  visitors  included  the  American,  Persian,  and  Chilian  ministers.     *     »     » 

A  long  list  of  foreign  and  English  delegates  followed. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  said :  Your  excellencies,  my  lords,  ladies  and  gentlen>en :  In  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  my  noble  friend.  Lord  Carlingford,  I  have  undertaken  to  pre- 
side at  the  opening  of  this  conference.  I  shall  not  be  so  rash  at  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceeding as  to  commit  myself  or  the  department  with  which  I  am  connected  to  any- 
thing whatever.  I  have  no  doubt  that  during  the  present  week  we  shall  learn  very 
much,  to  the  great  public  advantage  of  the  education  of  our  country.  I  shall  confine 
myself  now  to  calling  upon  our  worthy  president,  Lord  Eeay,  to  open  the  confer- 
ence.   [Applause.] 

Lord  Caklingford  (lord  president  of  the  council)  entered  the  meeting  a  few  min- 
utes later,  and  took  his  place  in  the  chair. 

Lord  Ebat  said  :  The  building  in  which  we  are  assembled  marks  a  new  departure 
in  English  education.  Like  most  good  things  in  England,  it  is  the  splendid  result  of 
local  munificence,  of  local  effort  to  satisfy  a  want  long  felt,  at  last  acknowledged. 
The  genius  loci  will,  I  hope,  impart  itself  to  the  conference  ;  and  it  too  will,  I  trust, 
show  us  new  channels  of  enterprise,  and  give  to  our  thoughts  on  many  subjects  a  new 
starting  point. 

We  are  not  here  to  codify  a  system  of  education.  We  are  aware  that  toleration  of 
opposite  views  is  the  first  :esu]t  of  a  liberal  education  ;  that  nothing  could  damage 
education  more  than  fanatical  adhesion  to  preconceived  notions.  In  England,  hith- 
erto, we  have  been  hospitable. to  every  possible  method  of  education,  and  we  do  not 
intend  to  ostracise  any.  The' standard  school,  which  all  other  schools  are  forced  to 
foUow,  is  a  despotic  institution  which  will  not  meet  with  favor  in  England. 

I  crave  your  indulgence  for  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  the  burning  questions  of  the 
day.  If  science  is  a  constant  inquiry  into  the  causes  and  probable  effects  of  the  phe- 
nomena by  which  we  are  surrounded,  it  follows  that  we  can  never  allow  the  process 
of  inquiry  to  remain  dormant.  Constant  observation  of  the  various  forces  which  are 
operating  is  the  main  element  of  education.  The  development  of  the  powers  of  ob- 
servation to  satisfy  an  ever-expanding  curiosity  is  at  the  root  of  every  system  of  ra- 
tional education.  How  to  observe,  and  what  to  observe,  in  the  past  and  in  the  pres- 
ent, is  the  ever-recurring  function  of  education  through  life.  Apply  the  test  to  the 
humblest  and  to  the  most  exalted  professions,  you  will  see  that  tfle  test  does  not  fail. 
The  agricultural  laborer,  whose  work  is  of  the  most  interesting  description,  will  be  ef- 
ficient or  inefficient,  exactly  in  proportion  as  his  faculty  of  observation  has  been  de- 
veloped. Nature  will  teach  him  something  every  day  of  his  life,  if  he  has  been  taught 
how  to  watch  her  workings.  It  is  the  si&ae  for  the  astronomer;  observation  is  to 
him  the  first  necessity. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  DRAWING  EVERYWHERE   EECOGlflZED. 

In  primary  education  this  truth  is  more  and  more  recognized ;  and  drawing,  as  well 
as  elementary  science  and  manaal  work,  are  being  put  in  their  proper  places. 

Belgium  is  moving  vigorously  in  that  direction,  following  with  reference  to  man- 
ual work,  Sweden,  where  the  slojel,  or  school  of  domestic  industry,  may  well  claim  our 
attention.  Two  French  ministers  of  education,  Mr.  Bardoux,  and  the  present  premier 
(Mr.  Ferry),  have  given  their  verdict  in  favor  of  the  extreme  importance  of  drawing. 
Sweden  also  contributes  to  gymnastics  that  efficiency  of  training  which— as  we  are 
so  near  to  hygienics — I  need  only  indicate  with  a  word.  The  monopoly  of  the  three 
E'sis  doomed,  and  the  enthronement  of  the  three  D's — drawing,  drill,  and  adroitness — 
approaching. 

•  From  "The  Schoolmaster,"  August  Ui,  lrtrt4. 
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The  primary  school  must  not  degenerate  into  a  mere  workshop.  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  procureur-general,  de  la  Cholotais,  when  he  complained  of  the  subversive 
influence  of  the  Jesuits  in  teaching  children  to  read  and  write,  who  ought  only  to 
learn  to  handle  a  hammer  or  a  plane.  In  pleading  for  rational  being  substituted  for 
mechanical  methods,  I  simply  desire  to  rouse  inqnifcitive  tendencies,  which,  in  many 
cases,  now  arc  deadened ;  to  make  the  primary  school,  not  the  early  grave  of  indi- 
viduality, but  an  attractive  spot  where  the  productive  use  of  leisure  as  well  as  of  the 
hours  devoted  to  work,  coupled  with  the  surroundings  of  prints  and  flowers,  shall 
give  pleasure  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  frequent  it.  I  need  not  say  how  important 
the  invaluable  report  and  recommendations  of  the  royal  commissioners  on  technical 
instruction  are,  and  none  more  so  than  those  bearing  on  agricultural  education,  to 
the  effect  that  "  in  rural  schools  instruction  in  the  principles  and  facts  of  agriculture, 
after  suitable  introductory  object  lessons,  shall  be  made  obligatory  in  the  upper  stand- 
ards," as  it  is  in  Ireland,  and  "that  encouragement  should  be  given,  by  way  of  grants, 
to  practical  work  on  plots  of  land  attached  to  such  schools."  Agricultural  education 
is  considered  in  certain  quarters  as  a  luxury. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  strongest  expressions  to  deprecate  this  extraordinary 
error.  At  the  present  moment  the  future  of  rural  society  is  a  great  problem.  The 
bearings  of  this  problem  on  society  in  general  are  obvious.  The  land  question  is  in 
all  countries  one  of  paramount  importance.  Ad  nauseam  we  are  told  that  land  is  a 
limited  quantity,  and  then  almost  immediately  after  we  are  told  that  for  that  reason 
it  should  be  made  common  property.  The  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  that  palpable 
axiom  seems  to  me  an  entirely  different  one,  namely,  this :  that  we  should  throw  into 
the  management  of  land  the  highest  possible  skill.  Gold  is  a  rare  commodity,  there- 
fore you  only  give  it  to  a  skilled  artisan  ;  on  the  other  band,  the  management  of  the 
soil  which  raises  a  host  of  scientific  and  economic  considerations  of  the  utmost  deli- 
cacy is  left  in  most  cases  to  those  who  have  not  had  any  training  in  science  or  in  the 
technicalities  of  agriculture.  Farming  is  a  pursuit  which  requires  in  these  days  the 
utmost  skill  and  versatility.  The  fact  is  admitted,  not  by  mere  theorists,  but  by  the 
most  practical  agriculturists  in  every  country.  We  used  to  hear  a  great  deal  of  the 
practical  soldier  as  opposed  to  the  academic  soldier,  but  since  recent  wars  we  hear  a 
great  deal  leas  of  the  former,  though  I  do  not  wish  that  often  great  character  to  be- 
come extinct.  So  it  is  in  the  agricultural  world.  These  years  of  depression  have  been 
the  death-knell  of  unskilled  farming.  The  notion  of  farming,  of  estate  management, 
not  requiring  previous  technical  education,  is  quite  as  absurd  as  entrusting  Her  Maj- 
esty's iron-clad  Inflexible,  with  its  complex  machinery,  a  floating  laboratory;  not  to  a 
scientific  officer  like  Captain  Fisher,  but  to  a  skipper  of  a  Yarmouth  fishing  smack. 

I  shall  not  inflict  any  statistics  to-day  on  you ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  what  the 
loss  is  resulting  from  unskillful  agriculture.  Transform  agriculture  into  a  skilled  pur- 
suit, multiply  men  like  Lord  Walsingham,  and  we  shall  probably  hear  as  little  of  the 
wish  to  reduce  the  surface  of  the  globe  to  encampments  of  squatters  as  we  now  hear 
of  a  division  of  commercial  navies,  which  are  also  a  limited  quantity,  that  cannot  he 
expanded  indefinitely.  Not  to  be  misunderstood,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  in 
this  case  also  science  will  not  rob  the  people  of  enjoyment  but  add  to  it. 

My  friend,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  has  insisted  on  forestry  being  taught.  How  much  of 
enjoyment  has  been  lost  by  the  wanton  destruction  of  forests,  and  the  neglect  of 
planting  forests.  The  preservation  of  Epping  Forest  answers  this  question.  By  how 
much  could  the  consnmption  of  milk  be  increased  if  dairy  farming  were  conducted  on 
scientific  principles  ?  How  are  yon  to  feed  humanity  in  the  next  century  if  popula- 
tion continues  to  increase  at  its  present  ratio  f  How  are  you  to  stem  the  tide  of  im- 
migration to  the  large  towns?  Only  by  giving  to  the  rural  districts  that  sense  of 
pride  which  their  inhabitants  can  only  have  if  they  realize  that  they  are  members  of 
a  body  which  commands  universal  respect,  like  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  whose  scien- 
tific branches  have  in  recent  years  made  gigantic  progress.  You  see  that  in  this  re- 
spect, as  in  most  other  respects,  I  do  not  agree  with  Voltaire  when  he  wrote  to  de  la 
Chalotais,  "  I  am  grateful  that  you  disapprove  of  learning  for  agriculturists.  I,  who 
am  an  agriculturist  myself,  do  not  want  aavants  for  that  purpose."  We  do  want 
savants,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  University  of  Edinburgh  has  recognized  this ; 
but,  in  addition,  we  want  trained  agents,  trained  farmers,  and  trained  farm  laborers, 
just  as  much  as  we  want  trained  merchants,  trained  manufacturers,  trained  mechan- 
ics, trained  foremen,  trained  artisans. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION   A  NECESSITY. 

Through  technical  education  we  must  recover  lost  ground  since  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  in  Italy,  at  all  events,  an  artisan  was  an  artist.  There  is  some  injustice  in  the 
favorable  vtew  we  entertain  of  our  enlightened  century  as  compared  with  the  dark 
times  which  have  left  those  splendid  monuments  of  art. 

The  great  controversy  about  the  relative  merits  of  the  gymnasium  and  of  the  real- 
tcliule  has  not  yet  invaded  England.     Is  it  because  the  classical  school  enjoys  a  sense 
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>)f  perfect  security,  or  is  it  because  the  technical  instruction  commissioners  have  only 
sounded  the  first  note  of  alarm  ?  One  thing  is  certain  :  we  shall  have  to  make  up  our 
minds  for  a  large  increase  of  schools  with  a  modern  curriculum.  What  is  called  the 
perfect  school,  which  embraces  every  branch  of  learning,  would  certainly  never  meet 
with  favor  in  England.  It  would  only  lead  to  ancient  and  modern  languages  and 
science  being  all  equally  badly  digested  bj  the  pupils.  Such  programmes,  if  ap- 
proved by  the  Whitehall  inspectors,  would  ere  long  attract  the  notice  of  sanitary  in- 
spectors of  the  local  government  board.  The  only  chance  of  anything  being  taught 
thoroughly  would  be,  not  the  efficiency  of  all,  but  the  inefficiency  of  some  of  the 
teachers.  This  was  illustrated  in  a  German  gymnasium,  where  the  director,  on 
being  asked  how  it  was  that  the  Latin  of  his  pupils  was  so  satisfactory,  replied,  "  Oh, 
because  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  very  inefficient  mathematical  master." 
The  exclusion  of  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  does  not  mean  the  exclusion  of 
the  study  of  the  institutions  of  ancient  Home  and  Greece.  It  is  a  fair  question  whether 
a  student  of  German,  reading  German  authors  on  the  literature  and  institutions  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  willnot  have  a  deeperinsight  into  their  character  than  the  youth  who 
has  been  victimized  to  write  hexameters.  Will  Mr.  Warre  make  the  study  of  German 
compulsory  for  all  Etonians,  as  the  bishop  of  Chester  recommends  ?  Will  he  pnt  a 
stop  to  classics  in  all  oases  where  the  mind  shows  no  capacity  for  their  profitable  in- 
fluence ?  I  do  not  gp  so  far  as  Herbert  Spencer,  who  quarrels  with  the  sculptor  of  the 
Discobolus,  becaiise,  unfamiliar  with  the  theory  of  equilibrium,  he  placed  him  in  a 
position  which  must  cause  him  to  "fall  forward  the  moment  the  quoit  is  delivered." 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Discobolus  will  cease  to  be  admired  by  those  who  are  versed 
in  the  laws  of  equilibrium ;  by  German  staff-officers,  for  instance,  because  Moltke  ap- 
proves of  a  scientific  education  in  preference  to  a  classical  training. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  Thiers'  apprehension  when  he  said,  "At  a  time 
when  reUgious  convictions  are  weakened,  if  the  knowledge  of  antiquity  also  became 
faint,  we  should  have  become  a  society  without  moral  links  of  the  past,  exclusively 
acquainted  and  busy  with  the  present,  a  society  ignorant,  lowered,  only  fit  for  me- 
chanical industries."  I  also  agree  with  M.  Saint  Marc  de  Girardin,  "  That  if  we  were 
to  clear  out  of  onr  brain  3,11  the  ideas  we  have  received  frbm  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
we  should  be  frightened  to  realize  how  little  remained."  But  the  spectacle  of  Claude 
Bernard,  the  founder  of  French  physiology,  working  in  a  cellar  of  the  College^  de 
France,  and  shortening  his  life  by  the  martyrdom  inflicted  on  him  through  the  absence 
of  a  laboratory,  is  quite  as  potent  an  educational  factor  as  the  philological  research 
which  culminates  in  the  restoration  of  the  original  text. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  THOROUGH  EDUCATION  POSSIBLE. 

A  lawer  ignorant  of  Roman  law,  a  theologian  ignorant  of  the  Greek  testament,  an 
artist  without  classical  training,  seem  to  me  imperfectly  educated ;  but  then  an  archi- 
tect, an  engineer,  a  doctor  not  trained  in  science,  are  equally  unsound.  The  whole 
contention  is  simply  one  of  possibilities.  The  hatter  of  a  great  statesman  lately  told 
him  that  his  head  had  grown  larger  within  the  last  ten  years.  We  are  told  that  a 
French  physiologist  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  generations,  who  from  father 
to  son  have  constantly  used  their  brain,  an  enlargement  of  the  sknll  has  taken  place, 
which,  in  ten  centuries,  would  make  a  difference  of  six  millimeters.  The  power  of 
expansion  is  therefore  limited,  and  we  must  have  bifurcation,  and  if  we  give  a  variety 
of  instruction  in  both  schools  by  the  teaching  in  both  of  modern  languages  and  his- 
tory, which  cannot  be  neglected,  we  shall  find  a  common  ground  for  those  who  take 
up  science  and  those  who  take  up  classics.  Not  a  mere  smattering  of  "Allgemeine 
Bildung"  is  the  aim  of  English  education;  it  has  always  striven  after  thoroughness, 
"  non  multa  sed  multum."  The  bifurcation  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  very  fact  that 
a  combination  of  both  curricula  would  damage  them  both.  If  we  are  to  give  second- 
ary education  of  any  value  to  a  large  part  of  the  population  this  is  the  only  way  of 
doing  it,  because  they  cannot  afford  to  waste  time  on  classics.  The  complaint  is  as 
old  as  Montaigne,  who,  in  his  day,  bewails  the  fact  of  the  great  number  of  people 
whose  mental  growth  was  stunted  by  the  inordinate  desire  to  learn  overmuch. 

THE  OBJECT  OF  EDUCATION  TO   STKENGTHEN,  NOT  WEAKEN,  THE  CHARACTER. 

By  education  you  do  not  want  to  enervate,  but  to  strengthen,  the  will  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  to  give  to  his  character  a  manly  independence.  The  highest  culture,  un- 
doubtedly, is  found  among  the  representatives  of  the  classical  school.  It  would  be 
sheer  ingratitude  not  to  recognize  that  to  it  we  owe  writers  like  Newman,  theologians 
like  Lightfoot,  orators  like  Gladstone,  statesmen  like  Goscheu,  poets  like  Browning, 
artists  like  Alma  Tadema,  historians  like  Leoky,  metaphysicians  like  Flint,  essayists 
like  Lowell,  biographers  like  Trevelyan,  critics  like  John  Morley,  not  to  mention 
names  equally  illustrious  among  the  living  and  the  dead,  here  and  abroad.     «     *     » 
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The  great  bulk  of  the  nation  is  not  intended  to  speak  and  write,  but  to  work,  and 
must  therefore  be  trained  to  satisfy  the  requirements,  not  of  ancient  Eome  and  of 
ancient  Athens,  but  of  society  as  at  present  constituted,  with  its  extraordinary  de- 
velopment of  international  relations  It  is  the  Realschule  which  makes  it  possible  for 
young  Germans  to  write  letters  in  three  or  four  languages  besides  their  own,  and  to 
fight  their  way  into  the  offices  of  our  merchants  at  Manchester  and  at  Bombay. 
Michel  Cbevalier  said  of  the  Ecole  Centrale  desArts  et  Manufactures:  "If  it  were  not 
in  existence  it  would  be  necessary  to  create  it  as  the  complement  of  the  treaties  of 
commerce."  We  have  too  long  neglected  that  side  of  our  educational  system,  for- 
getting that  such  schools  are  much  more  likely  to  benefit  the  greater  number  of  those 
who  frequent  them  than  classical  schools  which  only  benefit  a  select  few. 

SCHOOLS  MUST  BE  VAKIED  TO  MEET  VARIOUS  NEEDS. 

But  if  you  have  admitted  that  one  type  of  secondary  school  is  as  impossible  as  one 
type  of  primary  school  or  one  type  of  University,  you  have  recognized  another  great 
truth,  namely,  that  you  cannot  centralize  your  education.  The  needs  of  nations,  of 
localities,  of  individuals,  are  so  varied  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  up  one  code.  It 
will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  remind  this  audience  of  the  absolute  failure  to  assimi- 
late English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  education,  though  perhaps  not  Everybody  here  would 
be  prepared  to  consider  this  a  satisfactory  phenomenon.  But  let  us  ask  our  French 
friends  whether  they  are  satisfied  with  a  centralized  machinery.  What  does  Pasteur 
say?  How  does  he  answer  the  question,  "Pourquoi  la  France  n'at-elle  pas  trouv4  d'hotn- 
mes  sup&ieurs  au  moment  du  p^ilf"  As  follows:  "  While  Germany  was  mnltiplying 
its  universities,  and  establishing  among  them  a  most  salutary  emulation ;  while  it 
was  surrounding  their  masters  and  doctors  with  honor  and  consideration ;  while  it 
was  creating  vast  laboratories  furnished  with  the  best  instruments,  France,  enervated 
by  revolutions,  always  occupied  with  sterile  aims  at  a  better  form  of  government, 
gave  only  a  heedless  attention  to  its  establishments  of  higher  education." 

The  late  eminent  Dumas,  one  of  the  eight  inspectors  of  superior  instruction  in  the 
University,  speaks  not  less  positively,  "If  the  causes  of  our  marasmus  appear  com- 
plex and  manifold,  they  are  still  reducible  to  one  principle — administrative  central- 
ization, which,  applied  to  the  University,  has  enervated  superior  instruction."  A 
professor  in  the  feculty  of  medicine,  Lorain,  boldly  says:  "We  demand  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  University  of  France,  and  the  creation  of  separate  universities."  The 
Germans  do  not  centralize ;  thei'e  is  no  Beielis  Ministerium  for  education  at  Berlin.  Ask 
Dollinger  whether  he  would  sanction  the  destruction  of  autonomy  in  matters  of  edu- 
cation in  the  various  states  of  Germany. 

My  friend  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  assures  us :  "A  free  country  like  England  will  not 
tolerate  state  unity  in  education,  any  more  than  it  has  tolerated  it  in  any  region  of 
her  politics."  Notwithstanding  this  gratifying  assertion,  he  must  allow  me  to  look 
with  considerable  suspicion  upon  his  conception  of  a  minister  of  education.  I  am 
told  that  Herbert  Spencer  on  one  occasion  maintained  the  opinion  that  we  might, 
perhaps,  be  all  the  better  for  the  absence  of  education,  leaving  it  to  the  friction  of 
life  to  develop  individual  powers.*  This  is  an  extreme  view;  but  it  is  more  human 
than  that  of  our  poet  Gasooigne,  who  says,  "A  boy  is  better  unborn  than  untaught." 
Adventurous  and  enterprising  men,  though  uneducated,  have  done  great  things. 
.  The  tyranny  which  would  compel  the  human  race  to  be  educated  on  identical  lines 
seems  to  me  to  have  nothing  human  in  it  at  all;  and  I  am  quite  certain  of  this,  that 
our  Empire  can  only  be  maintained  if  we  give  free  scope  to  the  greatest  variety  of 
methods  of  education.  The  French  Canadian,  the  settler  in  New  Zealand,  the  Parsee 
in  Bombay,  the  ryot  in  the  Deccan,  the  Scottish  bursar  at  Aberdeen,  the  Connemara 
peasant,  are  all  entitled  to  have  that  system  of  education  which  will  develop  on  na- 
tional and  historic  lines  the  strongest  features  of  their  race,  though  none  of  them  may 
be  able  to  compete  for  the  Hertford  scholarship. 

If  every  nation  were  to  give  full  play  to  the  variety  of  talents  which  it  contains, 
instead  of  trying  to  press  their  schools  in  one  mold,  we  should  hear  less  complaints  of 
want  of  originality. 

THE  IDEAL   OF   A  TRUE  UNIVERSITY. 

Are  the  universities  to  take  cognizance  of  the  technical  part  of  education,  or  are  they 
to  take  no  part  in  this  great  movement?  If  the  universities  train  our  statesmen,  our 
doctors,  our  lawyers,  our  clergy,  our  literary  and  our  scientific  men,  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  also  give  us  the  highest  engineering,  artistic,  financial,  com- 
mercial, and  agricultural  skill.  Why  should  the  great  institute  which  gives  us  its 
hospitality  to-day  not  form  part  of  the  University  of  London  of  the  future  ?  The  idea 
of  a  university  is  not  to  grind  a  certain  number  of  individuals  in  a  certain  limited 
number  of  studies,  and  then  invite  them  to  write  down  answers  to  printed  questions. 

*  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  since  denied  that  he  is  the  author  of  this  idea. 
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The  idea  of  a  university  is  to  supply  the  highest  wants  of  a  nation  in  every  direction, 
not  in  one.  "Diseite  vlt(B  non  scolce."  If  the  best  scientific  teaching  is  to  be  repre- 
sented at  the  universities,  and  if  technical  education  in  its  most  advanced  stage  is  to 
obtain  it,  why  not  at  the  university? 

It  is  a  gratifying  fact  to  me,  as  rector  of  the  St.  Andrews  University,  to  be  able  to 
recall  the  fact  that  in  the  organization  of  that  university,  after  the  Reformation,  one 
of  the  three  colleges  was  to  devote  itself  to  teaching  dialects,  mathematics,  including 
arithmetic  and  geometry,  cosmography,  astronomy,  and  natural  philosophy.  After 
attending  this  course  lor  three  years  and  passing  a  successful  examination,  the  stu- 
dent "shall  be  laureat  and  graduate  in  philosophy." 

I  do  not  forgot  that  a  university  is  not  merely  a  place  for  professional  training,  but 
for  high  research.  I  prefer  the  German  system,  where  both  objects  are  united,  to  the 
system  which  has  obtained  in  France,  where  the  College  de  France  and  Vlnstitut  Pra- 
tique des  Sautes  Etudes  overshadow  all  the  universities,  from  which  they  are  sepa- 
rated, though,  we  must  recollect,  the  two  professional  schools,  V&ole  Nonnale  et 
I'&ole  Polytechnique,  have  gi  ven  to  France  its  most  eminent  8avam.ts. 

This  question  is  a  question  of  division  of  labor.  Huxley  and  Ray  Lankester  will 
not  grudge  lecturing  to  those  who  are  capable  of  benefiting  by  their  teaching.  The 
important  element  in  university  training  is  that  those  who  attend  the  lectures  should 
be  quite  fit,  by  previous  training,  to  follow  the  lectures;  that  the  lectures  should  be 
given  by  the  most  learned  men,  and  should  have  a  stimulating  influence  on  those  who 
attend  them.  Any  pupil  of  Jowett's  will  agree  to  this  proposition.  You  will,  of 
course,  have  to  graduate  your  lectures  for  those  who  intend  to  give  up  their  lives  to 
study  and  for  those  who  wish  to  enter  on  a  profession,  but  the  best  teaching  will  be 
at  the  disposal  as  well  of  the  one  class  as  of  the  other.  The  object  is  not  to  burden 
the  men  who  are  the  highest  representatives  of  learning,  but  to  increase  the  number 
of  those  who  come  under  their  influence  to  make  the  iufluence  of  the  university  felt 
in  a  wide  circle.  That  is,  I  know,  the  object  of  the  best  men  at  our  universities ;  and 
1  may,  perhaps,  couple  the  name  of  Professor  Stuart  with  these  efforts. 

EXAMINATIONS    ILLUSORY  AS  TESTS   OF  LEARNING. 

What  you  want  is  to  reduce  the  necessity  of  artificial  intermittent  examinations  by 
increasing  that  unremitting  self-examination  which  is  tue  natural  result  of  constant 
attendance  at  the  best  teaching.  An  examination  can  never  become  a  corrective  of 
indifferent  teaching,  and  I  had  rather  not  answer  the  question  whether  it  is  an  un- 
erring test  of  the  results  of  good  teaching.  I  can  only  say  that  I  was  glad  lately  to 
be  told  confidentially  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  engaged  in  the  higher  educa- 
cation  of  France  that  he  held  very  heretical  views  on  the  subject  of  examinations. 

THE  TRIPLE  TASK   OF  THE   UNIVERSITY. 

The  task  of  the  universities  is  to  collect  as  great  a  number  of  eminent  men  as  they 
can  find.  The  triple  task  of  these  men  will  be,  firstly,  to  fill  every  profession  and  every 
walk  of  life  with  men  who  wiU  be  able  to  grapple  with  the  problems  they  have  to 
face,  because  they  have  been  taught  what  is  implied  by  scientific  method;  secondly, 
also  to  reproduce,  as  it  were,  themselves  by  training  new  leaders  of  future  genera- 
tions ;  and,  thirdly,  to  add  to  our  intellectual  capital  by  research.  I  am  opposed  to 
the  professors  at  universities  degenerating  into  what  M.  Eenan  has  stigmatised  as 
"  amuscura  puUics,"  who  give  entertaining  and  brilliant  lectures.  The  class-room  of 
a  professor  should  only  be  filled  with  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  a  country,  but  that 
flower  should  be  recruited  from  all  classes  of  the  community.  The  luxury  of  idleness 
alone  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  at  a  university ;  every  other  luxury,  in  the  way  of 
bursaries  and  scholarships,  should  be  granted;  e-^ery  variety  of  excellence  should  at 
once  be  absorbed.  I  say  this  in  London,  where  we  have  this  variety,  but  where  we 
keenlyfeel  the  want  of  the  "Alma  Mater"  which  will  gather  these  wandering  orphan 
lectures.  Let  us  hope  that  the  next  conference  will  be  welcomed  by  the  chancellor 
of  a  teaching  university  for  London.  ^,     ,.»     -,, 

I  do  not  wish  the  universities  to  stand  in  solitary  grandeur,  remote  from  the  life  ot  the 
people.  An  eminent  Radical  statesman  said  to  a  professor  who  was  putting  in  a  good 
word  for  the  existence  of  other  agencies  than  the  mere  impulse  of  the  multitude,  "it 
is  the  like  of  you  who  are  worse  than  Peers."  The  remark  was  sufficient.  The  French 
aristocracy  is  destroyed.     The  French  university  retains  its  ancient  lustre. 

SCIENCE  FORMS  THE  BASIS  OF  MATERIAL  PROSPERITY. 

Science  is  never  sensational,  but  from  its  very  nature  progressive,  because  always 
constructive,  and  using,  not  wasting,  the  materials  of  the  past,  to  build  the  future  on 
a  splid  foundation.    A  cynical  plutocracy  and  an  uneducated  democracy  both  are  in- 
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clined  to  be  wasteful  and  destructive ;  both  are  inclined  to  set  up  shame.  Science 
cannot  set  up  shams,  but  invariably  destroy  them.  The  patient,  the  cautious  atti- 
tude of  true  science,  in  dealing  with  obstacles  to  progress,  will  not  always  suit  the 
impatient  and  often  generous  impulses  of  democracy.  One  of  the  great  clangers  of 
the  future  is  a  collision  between  these  two  forces.  How  can  we  prevent  it?  Only  by 
giving  the  democracy  confidence  in  the  aristocracy  of  science,  an  aristocracy  which  is 
self-made,  and  can  only  perish  with  science  itself.  It  is  an  independent  aristocracy, 
because  the  moment  science  becomes  servile  it  loses  its  raison  d'etre.  Its  labors  are 
the  main  cause  of  the  prosperity  which  is  enjoyed  by  the  people,  and  of  the  greater 
prosperity  which  is  in  store  for  them  if  they  listen  to  the  voice  of  wisdom.  The  notion 
of  equal  comforts  for  all,  le  regime  des  appetites,  has  nothing  but  a  ruinous  collapse  of 
civilization  to  commend  it. 

THE  VALUE    OF  EDUCATION. 

The  antidote  to  these  poisonous  precepts  is  to  be  found  in  the  extension  of  uni- 
versity teaching.  Its  administration  should  be  on  a  large  scale.  Emerson  was  not 
far  wrong  when  he  wrote :  "  We  shall  one  day  learn  to  supersede  politics  by  educa- 
tion." 

Those  who  are  painfully  aware,  by  the  fulness  of  their  knowledge,  of  the  greatness 
of  their  ignorance,  will  have  to  inculcate  that  greatest  of  all  lessons  to  those  whose 
ignorance  draws  pictures  of  a  future  paradise  in  which  a  priori  theories  will  secure 
universal  happiness.  In  such  an  earthly  paradise,  I  am  afraid,  the  tree  of  knowledge 
would  be  sought  in  vain. 

The  doctrine  of  human  fallibility  is  not  impugned  by  scientific  progress,  but  rather 
the  reverse,  when  we  think  of  the  darkness  from  which  we  are  only  just  emerging. 
Faraday  gave  expression  to  this  conviction  when  he  said :  "  Society  is  not  only  ignor- 
ant as  respects  education  of  the  judgment,  but  it  is  also  ignorant  of  its  ignorance." 

Such  a  complex  machinery  as  modern  society,  with  its  manifold  wants,  makes  the 
organization  of  education  more  complex  every  day.  Not  by  centralization,  not  by 
programme,  not  by  circulars,  not  by  examination  papers,  not  even  by  lavish  expendi- 
ture alone  will  success  be  attained. 

What  is  wanted  is  that  public  spirit,  that  strong  conviction  in  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  that  education  is  a  privilege  ;  that  the  more  education  a  man  has  the  more 
he  is  to  be  respected.  Does  it  exist  ?  Yes ;  you  will  find  it  among  the  scattered  popu- 
lation of  the  Highland  glens  of  Scotland  and  of  Switzerland,  along  the  canals  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  forests  of  Germany.  It  is  a  precious  heritage.  To  increase  it  is 
our  object. 

The  great  chancellor  of  the  German  Empire  once  compaied  the  struggle  for  gold 
between  the  central  banks  of  Europe  to  a  struggle  among  individuals  for  a  blanket  of 
insufScient  size.  The  same  process  is  at  present  going  on  in  the  various  States  of 
Europe  with  reference  to  education.  We  are  all  struggling  for  golden  wisdom,  with 
this  great  difference,  that  the  gold  we  bring  to  the  surface  at  once  becomes  the  prop- 
erty of  all.  The  discoveries  of  the  biological  marine  station  at  Naples  can  be  tested 
at  St.  Andrews,  and  the  scientific  work  done  at  Strasburg  can  be  utilised  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

Science  cannot  render  men  equal.  The  princes  of  science  constitute  a  separate  order, 
and  when  we  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  or  reading  the  works  of  genius  we 
cannot  help  admitting  our  own  inequality.  A  nation  ceasing  to  reverence  its  great 
men  is  on  the  decline.  Inequality  is  a  law  of  nature ;  but  so  is  liberty,  and  liberty  is 
incompatible  with  equality.  But  if  education  alone  makes  liberty  possible,  by  learn- 
ing its  uses  and  preventing  its  abuses,  it  also  teaches  us  to  be  generous.  The  best 
educated  man  will  also  have  the  widest  sympathies.  The  best  educated  people  will 
also  be  the  people  which  cements  peace  and  good  will  among  nations.     [Loud  cheers.] 

^    MK.   LOWELL'S  WO    DS. 

Mr.  J.  EussELL  Lowell,  the  United  States  minister,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Lord  Eeay  for  the  address  that  had  just  been  delivered.  Like  all  present  he  had 
been  much  interested  in  his  eloquent  address. 

He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  advising  young  men  to  apply  themselves  to  the  study 
of  German,  for  German  he  had  found  was  a  key  that  opened  more  doors  and  a  greater 
variety  of  knowledge  than  any  other  that  he  knew.  A  Uhough  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Latin  had  always  been  cultivated  at  the  university  to  which  he  belonged,  the  initia- 
tive had  been  taken  in  affording  a  wider  liberty  of  choice.  A  young  man  at  Harvard 
College  could  now  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  modern  as  well  as  of  the  classical 
languages. 

The  question  between  ancient  languages  and  science  was  rather  a  question  of  words 
than  of  things,  as  most  questions  of  the  kind  were.  It  was  a  question  which  kind  of 
knowledge  gave  the  greatest  advantages. 
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The  desire  to  ascertain  wLat  subjects  were  the  most  important  in  education  brouglit 
us  back  to  the  question  whether  literature  was  the  most  important  element  in  civili- 
zation ;  but  there  were  other  elements  which,  if  not  of  equal,  were  of  first  rate  im- 
portance. 

It  was  once  possible  to  be  an  encyclopsedic  scholar.  Dante,  six  hundred  years  ago, 
was  a  master  of  all  the  knowledge  of  his  time.  Nobody  now  would  be  so  mad  as  to 
attempt  to  accomplish  so  much,  yet  Dante  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  Greek. 

The  object  of  education  in  these  days  was  to  give  a  man  a  certain  start ;  to  give 
him,  if  possible,  some  hunger  for  kno  wledge. 

He  once  knew  a  teacher  of  drawing,  of  whom  he  asked  the  question:  How  many 
can  you  teach  to  draw  ?  "Anybody."  It  is  to  me  you  speak;  how  many  can  you 
teach  in  a  hundred  ?  "Well,  fifty."  But  how  many  can  you  teach  well  ?  "Perhaps 
twenty."  But  how  many  to  draw  what  you  would  call  well »  "  Well,  perhaps,  in 
two  or  three  years,  one."     [Laughter.  ] 

One  defect  of  modern  teaching  was,  perhaps,  that  they  tried  to  teach  too  much. 
As  there  were  certain  whimsicalities  of  appetite,  so  he  presumed  there  were  differ- 
ences in  the  appetite  for  knowledge,  which  might  be  met  by  the  establishment  of  sucli 
a  university  as  that  which  Lord  Reay  had  described.  They  would  get  solid  and  in- 
structed scholars,  instead  of  superficial  attainments.     [Cheers.] 

MR.   MTJNDBLLA  SPEAKS. 

Mr.  MtTNDELLA  Said :  I  think  I  shall  be  wise  in  confining  myself  to  seconding  the 
vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Reay  for  his  suggestive — I  had  almost  said  exhaustive — ad- 
dress. 

During  the  week  the  lord  president  and  myself  will  attend  this  conference  rather 
as  learners  than  in  any  other  capacity.  We  must  all  thank  Lord  Reay  very  heartily 
for  his  very  excellent  address ;  there  seems  to  be  scarcely  a  subject  on  the  programme 
which  he  has  omitted  to  touch.  And  though  I  cannot  agree  with  all  he  says — though, 
in  fact,  I  strongly  dissent  from  some  of  his  views — yet,  on  the  whole,  we  must  thank 
him  for  the  expression  of  that  noble  sentiment  in  favour  of  education,  which,  as  was 
truly  said,  finds  so  much  favor  in  Scotland  and  in  Germany ;  the  sentiment  of  a 
desire  for  public  spirit,  and  for  the  dissemination  of  education  among  the  people  ; 
the  determination  that  it  should  be  imparted  to  every  member  of  the  community,  fit- 
ting him  for  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  citizen. 

THE  VALUE  OP  DRAWING. 

His  excellency,  the  American  minister,  has  supplemented  in  his  own  admirable 
fashion  the  excellent  address  of  Lord  Reay,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  allow  me  to  dis- 
sent from  him  also  on  one  point  [langhter] ,  viz,  in  thinking  that  although  only  one 
in  a  hundred  show  artistic  skill  in  drawing,  nevertheless  it  is  good  for  all  to  be  taught 
drawing.  [Mr.  Lowell  expressed  his  assent  to  this  opinion.  ]  Then  I  see  that  we 
are  agreed  that  it  will  benefit  even  the  humblest  worker  to  be  able  to  use  his  pencil 
in  connection  with  the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged.  By  exercising  that  faculty  yoa 
have  made  him  a  much  more  competent  workman  than  if  he  had  never  been  taught 
drawing.  I  beg  to  exp^ss  my  obligations  to  the  noble  lord  for  his  address ;  he  is 
well  fitted  to  address  an  international  conference,  for  we  may  say  of  him  as  was  said 
of  Cobden,that  he  is  an  "international"  man.  [Laughter.]  We  also  thank  him  for 
his  valuable  services  in  connection  with  this  conference,  and  for  bringing  together  to 
the  great  advantage  of  the  English  people  so  many  worthy  representatives  of  educa- 
tion from  various  parts  of  the  world.     [Applause.] 

The  vote  was  put  and  carried  by  acclamation. 

Lord  Reay  in  response  said  he  was  very  grateful  for  the  patience  of  the  audience. 
He  had  not  attempted  to  cover  all  the  points  in  the  programme ;  in  fact  he  had  been 
rather  uncomplimentary  to  the  ladies  in  omitting  all  reference  to  female  education. 
Knowing  that  strong  and  conflicting  opinions  were  held  on  this  subject  he  thought 
it  prudent  to  abstain.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  Another  reason  for  his  omission 
was  the  fact  that  the  subject  nad  recently  been  most  ably  and  exhaustively  treated 
by  a  gentleman  whom  he  still  hoped  to  see  in  that  conference,  viz.,  M.  Brial,  In- 
spector of  French  Schools. 

In  regard  to  any  points  of  difference  that  might  arise  he  hoped  they  would  settle 
them  as  amicably  and  quickly  as  the  American  minister  had  settled  his  difference 
with  Mr.  Mundella.  [Laughter.]  They  owed  great  thanks  to  the  Education  De- 
partment for  their  cordial  co-operation  in  promoting  the  conference,  and  he  would 
especially  acknowledge  the  services  of  Mr.  Pitch.  [Applause.]  They  also  owed  deep 
thanks  to  the  foreign  governments  who  had  assisted  them  by  sending  eminent  repre- 
sentatives to  the  conference,  and  they  also  cordially  thanked  the  representatives 
themselves. 

By  their  action  the  foreign  governments  had  shown  that  they  were  aware  that  the 
cause  of  education  was  the  cause  of  civilization.    [Applause.] 
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tribute  to,  by  Superintendent  Fhilbrick  in 

bis  repot  t,  236. 
''Art    Education,"  by  Walter  Smith,  quoted 

from,  78. 
Art  edueation,  scarcity  of  books  for,  in  United 

States  iu  1874,  197. 
in  England,  how  created  and  fostered,  xciv. 
Art  educational  irorks,  list  of.  197. 
Art  importations,  money  paid  for,  a  species  of 

"tribute,"  xcix. 
Art  ill  America,  early  development  of  interest 

in.  clxxix. 
Art  industries,  plan  of  accounts  of.  xvi. 

prospect  of  speedy  and  great  development  of» 

in  America,  clxv. 
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Art  industry,  n  new, .developed  in  Baltimore  in 
1830,  ccxix. 
Mrs.  Nichols  in  Cincinnati  stiows  how  wealthy 

citizens  may  promote,  ccxlix. 
in  the  United  States  wholly  dependent  on  pri- 
Tftte  enterprise,  ccxlix. 

Art  labor,  profit  of,  to  a  people,  clxxxiii. 

Art  mauufactures,  neiv,  mtroduoed  by  the 
Associated  Artists,  ccxl. 
the  public  schools  the  place  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  American,  cxxxvii. 

Art  masters,  requisites  of,  182. 

Art  of  cngraring  in  the  United  States,  coxi- 
Gcxii. 

Art  producers,  shall  Americans  be,  clxxrii. 

Art  publishers  in  Boston,  ccxii. 
in  !N"ew  York,  ccxiii. 
in  Philadelphia,  ccxiii. 

Art  purchasers,  need  that,  should  have  correct 
art  knowledge,  clxxix. 

Art,  restoration  of  relations  between  fine  and 
industrial,  desirable,  345-346. 

Art  topics,  pabUc  interest  in;  shown  by  de- 
mand for  the  Circular,  xv. 

Art  Union,  the  American,  referred  to,  ccxii. 

'^'Artisan  and  Artist"  (see  Fart  II),  address 
by  Cardinal  Wiseman  entitled,  referred  to, 

XX. 

reciprocal  relations  between,  considered,  Per- 
kins Fitchbnrg  address,  344-345. 

Artisans,    English,  complained  in    1878   that 
French  Government  provided  for  French 
artisans  superior  facilities  to  those  given  in 
England,  347. 
why  artistic  skill  is  desirable  for,  346. 

Artist,  selection  of  his  subject  a  test  of  the 
true,  Ixxix. 

Artistic  industry  needed  in  the  United  States, 
70. 

Artists,  versatility  qf  modem,  Ixxxiii. 

names  of  some  American,  devoted  to  decora- 
tive art,  Ixxxiii.    . 

Artists,  great,  the  endnring  fame  of  a  nation 
rests  on  its,  Ixxxiit. 

Associated  Artists,  the,  illustrate  direct 
relations  between  Art  and  Manufactures, 
ccxxxix. 

Athens,  popular  love  of  Art  in,  xxxvii. 

Austria,  number  of  technical  industrial  schools 
in,  ten  years  ago,  cxxxiv. 

Authors,  great  modem,  in  France  and  England, 
referred  to,  Ixxxii. 

Arerill,  JT.  P.,  School  Superintendent,  North- 
ampton, A^s.,  on  drawing,  58. 

B. 

Bache,  Professor,    Superintendent  of  United 
States  Coast  Surrey,  estimate  of  Feale's 
System  by,  26-29. 
Bacon,  quotation  from,  onobjectteaching,  341. 
Bail,  Prof.  lioais  C,  of  ShefQeld  Scientific 

School,  Yale  College,  paper  by,  51. 
Ball,  Valentine,  Director  iJublin  Museum,  He- 
port  on  American  museums  by  (1885),  cclv. 
Baltimore,  Ifld.,  how  industrial  education  in, 
was  retarded  for  20  years,  31. 
successful  drawing  in  "  Boy  s' High  School "  in, 
in  1848  and  1849,  30-31. 
Bardoux,  m..  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in 
France  (1878),  announces  in  the  Assembly 
at  Versailles  the  importance  of  the  study  of 
drawing.  290. 
Barnard,  Hon.  Henry,  an  incident  in  the 
life  of,  when  State  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools  in  Khode  Island,  ccxxi. 
pioneer  work  in  industrial  education  by,  in 

1838,  8-13. 
editor  American  Jfou^mal  of  Education,  8. 
United  States  Commissioner   of.  Education 

(1867),  8. 
ecUtor,  Connecticut  Cotn/mon  School  Jov/mal 

(1838),  9. 
addresses  in  1838  on  industrial  education  by,  9. 
report  on  technical  education  in  Europe  by 

(1869),  9. 
ihistory  of  normal  schools  by  (1851).  145,  note. 


BartholomcM"  series  of  dravping  books, 

used  in  Boston  grammar  schools  (1870),  211. 

Bartholomevr,  William  IV.,  drawing-master 

and   author    of    text-hooks,    letter    Irom, 

213-216. 

Boston  "Committee  on  Drawing"  applies  to, 

for  his  views  on  drawing,  214. 
describes  condition  of  Rawing   in   schools 

(1870),  214. 
states  objection  to  picture  drawing,  214. 
recommeods  progressive  course  of  drawing  in 

all  the  Boston  schoolH,  214. 
teacher  of  drawing  in  normal  school  and  only 

teacher  in  Boston  schools,  214. 
quotes  Prof.  Ware  on  model  drawing,  215. 
outlines  courses  of  drawing  for  the  schools, 

215-216. 
urges  that  in  primary  and  grammar  schools 
regular  teachers  should  teach  drawing,  216. 
retirement  of,  announced,  221. 
indebtedness  of  Boston  schools  to,  221. 
drawing  taught  by,  in  Boston  schools,  231. 
Bartol,  RcT.JDr.,  quotation  from,  about  indus- 
trial education,  248-249. 
Beauty,  study  of  drawing  induces  perception  of, 

in  nature,  cxxxvii. 
Bearer,  the  American,  Colonists  forbidden  to 

manufacture  hats  from  the  skins  of,  oxciL 
Becher,  Oeorge  S.,  teacher  of  writing,  Phil- 
adelphia High  School,  on  Peale's  System,  25. 
Belgium,  referred  to  (see  Appendix  E),  xxvii; 

drawing  in  schools  of  (1884),  706-707. 
Belmont,  Mr.,  of  Kew  York,  clxxxv. 
Bennett  Faience,  account  of  first  exhibition 
of,  in  1877,  ccxlvi-ccxlvii. 
beauty  of,  snccessfnlly  exported  to  England, 
ccxivii. 
Bennett,  James    Oordon,    candelabra  or- 

deied  by,  shown  at  Centennial,  ccxix, 

Bennett,  John,  a  famous  English  potter  and 

uuderglaze  painter,  vases  by  (1883),  ccxlvi. 

settles  in  iN'ew  York  iu  1877,  ccxivii. 

Benson,  Eugene,  quotations  from,  Ux-lxiv. 

Berry,  A.  Btun,  letter  from,  on  first  work  of 

theM.A.T.A.,  199.  ' 
Blackboards,  introduced  in  Boston  by  William 
Bentley  Fowle  in  1821,  5. 
introduction  of,  12. 

manual  showing  ub6  of,  by  William  A.  Alcott, 
12. 
Blair,  Hon.  Henry  'W.,  senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  speech  in  Senate  of,  on  ilUt^ 
eraoy  (June  13, 1882),  CT-cvi. 
his  statement  concerning  Influence  of  educa- 
tion criticised,  362. 
Board  of  Bdueation  of  BSasaachnsetts, 
changes  in  Fortieth  Report  of,  62. 
on  drawing  in  1876, 62. 
on  drawing  and  on  technical  schools  in  1877, 

62. 
treats  the  topic  of  drawing  in  Beport  for  1872, 

76-79. 
in  Forty'third  fieport  emphasizes  value   of 

drawing  in  schools,  496. 
Forty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  (1881),  109. 
commends  teachers^  institutes  in  Thirty^sev- 

eoth  Report,  143. 
approves  of  normal  art  school  in  Forty>third 
Report  (1878-'79),  183. 
Bohemian    slass-blofrers,    wonderful    ar- 
tistic products  of  the,  ccxtiv. 
Booth's   Theater,  destruction   of  fine  front 

of,  cliii. 
Boston,  inass.,  activity  of  building  in,  caused 
by  the  great  fire,  cliii. 
some  notable  buildings  in,  clvii-olxi. 
Oriental  rugs   and  artistic  wall-papers   im- 
ported in  1870,  ccxvii. 
unites  with  the  State  authorities  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  securing  services  of  Professor 
Walter  Smith,  38. 
drawing  in  schools  of,  report  by  judges  on  ex- 
hibition of  1880,  137. 
official  history  of  drawing  of  the  public  schools 

of  (1870-'84),  202-294. 
annual  reports  of  School  Committee  of,  202. 
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Boston  School  Committee,  contents  of  an- 
naal  reports  of,  202. 
reason  for  abstnicts  of  annnal  reports  of,  202. 
vaine  and  interest  of  annual  reports  of,  203. 
abstracts  from  annual  reports  of,  begin  witb: 

Eeportof  1870,  203. 
treats  of  drawing  in  Keport  of  1871,  219-220. 
reorganized,  243-244. 
quotes  AiuerJcaQ  and  European  educational 

authorities  in  favor  of  drawing,  244, 245. 
Eeport  of  (1876),  244-247. 
replies  from  masters  of  grammar  schools  to, 
_  245-247. 
in  Beport  of  1878  refers  to  importance  of  in- 

dustiial  education,  252-253. 
calls  for  report  by  the  Art  Director  of  Draw- 
ing (188U),  260. 
in  1876  credits  "Walter  Smith  with  the  system 
of  drawing    adopted     in     Massachusetts 
schools,  342. 
in  its  1876  Keport  quotes  fix>iu  city  superin- 
tendents of  Boston,  Milwaukee,  and.  Saint 
Louif«,  342. 
Bradford,  JEnsIand,  home  of  KightHon.  W. 
E.  Forater.  M.  P.,  62. 
some  account  of,  62. 
Technical  College  of,  62. 
Brninerd,  Prof.  Jehu,  efforts  in  1849  by,  to 
introduce  drawing  in  schools  of  OleTeliuid, 
O.,  34-36. 
author  of  text-boot  of  drawing  (1856  f),  35. 
Brian,  Capt.  Henry  T.,  foreman  of  Public 

Printing,  referred  to,  xvii,  note. 
Brick,  ornamental  work  in,  in  American  archi- 
tecture, a  recent  innovation,  ccxx. 
incised  ornament  in,  ccli-cclii. 
Brochlesby,  Mr.  John  Henry,  school  vis- 
itor, Hartford,  Conn.,  Keport  on  drawing  by, 
33&-d39. 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  referred  to,  cl.' 
Brougham,  Lord,  presides  at  Social  Science 

Congress  in  Liverpool,  ccxxiii. 
Brevming,  Robert,  description  of  work  of 
eypay  glass-blowers  by,  ccxliv. 
indifmaut  protest  of,  204. 
Brnnelleschi,  architect,  xlili. 
Bryant,    WiUiam    Cnllen,    words   of,  re- 
sponding to  presentation  of  vase,  cxl. 
Building;,  an  era  of,  begun  in  America,  clxiv- 

clxv. 
Buisson,  m.,  approves  Walter  Smith's  system, 
ccliv. 
Eeport  of,  to  French  Grovemment  on  American 
education,  refeired  to,  ccliv. 
Bumstcad,    N.  Willis,  first  importer  into 
Boston  of  Eastern  rugs  and  Morris  wall-pa- 
pers (1870),  ccxvii. 
Bureau  of  Kducation,  publications  of,  nec- 
essarily largely  designed  for  edacators,  as 
specialists,  xxiv. 
Bnrus,   Jas.   J.,    commissioner    of  common 
schools  of  Ohio,  extracts   trom   paper  in 
Twenty-seventh  Annual  Keport  of  (1880), 
371-374. 
Byzantine  art,  Ixxxix-xc. 
how  revived  in  Kussia,  xc. 


Campanile  of  Oiotto  in  Florence,  unfin- 
ished, xlv. 

Carey,  Jllatthew,  early  settler  of  Philadelphia, 
referred  to,  cxciv. 

Caricature,  art  of,  in  England  and  the  TJnited 
States,  ccxiv. 

Carpets,  American,  deficient  in  art  qualities, 
ccxvi. 
well  woven,  coxvi. 

Carriage  Builders'  Association,  com- 
plaints of,  against  the  public-school  train- 
ing, cii. 

Carter,  James  O.,  of  Lancaster,  Mass.,  first 
ui-ges  establishment  of  a  normal  school  in 
1824-'25,  145. 

Casts,  purchase  of,  by  different  cities.  86. 

Cathedrals,  description  of  the  building  of,  by 
Eugene  Benson,  lix-lxiv.     r%.    ...        ,  , 
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Car£,  ITIme.  Marie  Elizabeth*  system  of 

memory  drawing  of,  212-213. 
Car£  System,  panicnlaily  adapted  to  yoang 
children,  213. 
results  obtained  by  use  of  213. 
advantageously  adopted  in  use  of  Bartholo- 
mew drawing  books  in  some  cities,  221-222. 
Census,  the,  dangers  disclosed  by,  cix. 

need  of  indnstrial  art  training  in  schools  em- 

£hasized  by,  ex. 
Ltion  of  facts  disclosed  by,  to  national  pros- 
perity, ex. 
Centennial,    the,    England  and  Bnssia  at, 
Ixxxix. 
Bussian  Department  of,  Ixxxix-xci. 
products  of  the   artistic   industries  in  the 
United  States  shown  at,  mostly  inferior, 
xcv. 
excellence  of  American  inventors  and  artisana 

shown  at,  xcv-xcvL 
hastened  solution  of  labor  problems,  cxxx. 
how  it  taught  the  j>eople,  cxxxvii. 
lessons  of,  concerning  English-speaking  peo- 
ples, cciv. 
a  result  of  the  modem  world  movement  and 
of  the  renaissance  of  the  industrial  arts, 
cczzviii. 
executive  ability  shown  by  managers  of  rail- 
roads in  connection  with,  ccxxx. 
failure  of  authorities  to   provide  requisite 
facilities  for  a  comprehensive  educational 
exhibit  at,  ccxxx. 
lack  of  educational  facilities  provided  for  vis- 
itors to,  ccxxxL 
list  of  free  evening  drawing  classes  exhibit- 
ing at,  119. 
French  Commissioners  to,  praise  Massachu* 
setts  system  of  drawing  in  public  schools, 
as  devised  by  Art  Pirector  Smith,  260. 
French  commissioners  of  education  sent  to, 

277. 
French  Commissioners  to,  highly  commend 
Ma<^6achusett8  system  of  drawing,  277-278. 
Century  Magazine,  article  bv  Eichard  Grant 
Whitein(October,1883),on  "OldNewTork 
and  its  Houses,"  clvii. 
Ceramics,  American  decoration  of,  inartistic 
previous  to  the  Centennial,  ccxvii. 
hand-book  of,  by  Mrs.  Lockwood,  ccxxxi. 
scarcity  of  American  art,  in  1883,  ccxl  vMSoxlvi. 
European  monarchs  promote  development  of, 
ccxlviii. 
Certificates  of  Bra  wins  Teachers,  105. 
Chamberlain,  Iff.  C,  of  Worcester,  writes  to 
Board  of  Education  urging  drawing  in  nor- 
mal schools.  14G-147. 
Changed  conditions,  not  the  schools,  cause 

of  present  complaints,  ccxxvii. 
Changed  social  conditions,  cause  of  dissat- 

it^faction  with  public  schools,  cxxiil. 
Changes,  great  social  and  economic,  incident  to 

increased  wealth,  oxlviii. 
Chicago,  activity  of  building  in,  caused  by  the 

great  lire,  olui. 
Children,    interest    awakened  by   successful 

teaching;  of  drawing  to,  ix. 
Chromo- Lithography,  art  of,  ccxii. 
Church   Building,  hlstoiical  stadies  of,  in 

Mi>]dlo  Ages,  1. 
Church,  the,  the  early  patron  of  art,  xxxiv.  _ 
service  rendered  by,  through  Dark  Ages,  xlix. 
as  patron  of  art,  xUx-lxix. 
debt  of  modern  civilization  to,  L 
mission  of,  in  troubled  times,  li. 
public  worship  in,  described,  liv-lv. 
lofiueni  e  of,  in  all  relations  of  life,  Iv-lvi. 
Churches,  popular  interest  in  adornment  of^  Ivi. 

adorned  by  art,  Ivi. 
Cimabue,  painting  by,  joy  of  Florentines  over, 

Ivi. 
Cincinnati,  O.,  drawing  in  schools  of,  309-313. 
introduction  of,  in  1869, 309. 
account  and  statistics  of  public  night  schools 

ot;  312-313.  • 

work  of  carving  school  of,  shown  at  theCen- 
-  teonial,  690-693. 
Circular_  of  Carriage   Builders'  Asso- 
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Circular  of  Infoi  mation  IVo.  3,   1874, 

preparation  and  conteDts  of,  xiii-xiv. 

edition  of,  soon  eshaasted,  xv, 

atatiatica  of,,  unaatlafactory,  xv, 

extracta  from,  487-507. 
Cities,  dangeroua  elementa  of  population  in,  civ. 
Cities  and  to^vns  in  Maasachaaetta,  popula- 
tion of  leading,  48. 
Civilizatiou,  progreaa  of,  ccxxvii. 

alow  and  coatly  advanced  of,  203, 

aecured  by  sacrifices  of  martyrs,  204. 

succeeding  generationa  ignore  ancestral  pro- 
moters and  are  indifferent  to  cost  of,  204. 

ingratitude  toward  promotera  of,  auggeated 
by  history  of  early  efforta  by  American  ed- 
ucators to  introduce  drawing  and  by  com- 
ments on  Walter  Smith,  204-205. 
Claghorn,  3lr.,  uf  Philadelphia,  clxxxv. 
Clarli,  John  S.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  remarks  at 
Normal  Art  School  commencement  by 
(1876),  162. 

praises  the  drawing  in  Columbus  achoola,  320. 

mdebtpJneaa  of  the  nuthor  to,  for  manuscript 
copy  of  the  latcat  Beport  on  Drawing  m 
Schools  of  the  United  States  (1884),  620-627. 
ClarlKe,  1.  Edivarcls,  '*The  Democracy  of 
Art,"  preliminary  papers  on  the  Relation 
of  Art  to  Education,  Industry,  and  National 
Prosperity,  by,  xzxili-cclviii. 

on  drawing  iu  Baltimore  in  1849-'51— addreaa 
of,  at  commencement  of  Maryland  Normal 
School  in  1879 — incident  connected  there- 
with, relating  to  Mr.  Minifie,  33. 

letter  to,  from  Mr.  Minifle,  33-34. 

preaent  at  firut  commencement  of  Maaaachu- 
setta  Normal  Art  School  in  1876, 162. 

letter  to,  from  Mr.  A.  Hun  Berry,  199. 

delivera  address  at  prize  distribution  for  draw- 
ings by  Washington  public  school  pupils, 
330. 

note  by,  415. 

account  of  the  evolution  of  the  English  gov- 
ernmental ayatem  in  aid  of  art  education  by, 
448-460. 

extracta  from  circular  on  drawing  by,  487-507. 

letter  to,  from  Bon.  Andrew  D.  White,  LL.  D., 
Preaiuent  of  Cornell  University,  508. 

note  to,  from  Prof.  Walter  Smith,  548. 

note  to,  from  Mr.  Stetson,  635. 
Clarke,  Jolui,  founds  inatitntion  for  the  deaf, 

in  Northampton,  Maaa.,141. 
Class  distinctions  in  America,  abauxdity 

of  assumption  of,  254. 
Clereland,  0>,  Andrew  Freeze,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  of,  35. 

Professor  Brainerd'a  efforta  to  introduce 
drawing  in  schoola  of,  36. 

drawing  In  schools  of,  Report  of  1880, 313-314. 

drawing  introduced  in  achoola  of,  m  187i!,  314. 

system  of  drawing   in   achools  of,  specially 
mentioned  in  Centennial  Report,  and  medal 
and  diploma  awarded,  314. 
Clnny,  monks  of,  Ivili. 

Coitereau,  M.  Felix,  French  Inspector-Gen- 
-     era!  of  Fine  Arts,  report  on  the  Oavi  system 
by,  213. 
Cole,  Sir  Henry ,  tribute  to,  by  Newton  Price, 
Ixxxv. 

recommends  Walter  Smith  to  Massachusetts 
authorities,  155. 

Superintendent  of  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum, quoted,  203-209. 

credit  due  to,  449, 
Collamore,  Davis,  New  York,  visit  to  ceram- 
ic warehouse  of,  ccxlv. 

Bennett  Faience  exhibited  at  warehouse  of 
(1887),  eoxlvl-ooxlvii. 

letter  aom,  in  1885,  ocxlvl. 
CoUegres  or  agrricnltnre  and  mecbanlc 

arts,  land  grant  to  (1862),  xi. 
Colored  schools  of  Wasbinston,  D.  C, 

first  exhibition  of  drawing  of  (1876),  333. 
Colnmbns,0.,  Walter  Smith'ssystem  of  draw- 
ing introduced  in  schools  of,  in  1S73, 314. 

historical  summary  of  drawing  in  the  schools 
of,  314-323. 


Colambas,  O.— Ciontinued. 

drawing  in  schools  of,  in  1881  Report  of  Pro- 
fessor Goodnough,  superintendent  of  draw- 
ing, 318-3 19.  ,      ,      , 
what  pupils  learn  of  drawing  m  achools  of 

(1881),  319. 
Report  of  Superintendent  Stevenson  (1883), 

321-322. 
value  of  drawing  to  pupils  in  schools  of,  376, 
Gomenlus,  quotation  from,  on  object  teaching, 

341. 
Common  schools,  theory  of,  in  Massachu- 
setts, 42. 
their  province,  42. 
what  should  they  teach  ?  67. ' 
elementary  studies  essential  in,  Johnson's 
(1873)  Report,  Maine,  299. 
Community,  considerations  concerning  the 
art  treasures  of  a,  clxxx. 
labor  pays  for  all  expenses  of  the,  clxxxvi. 
art  wealth  of  a,  clxxxvi. 
all  private  libraries  and  art  collections  inevi- 
■  tably  revert  to  the,  clxxxix. 
Comparisons  between  Great  Britain  and  the 

United  States,  711-712. 
Comipetent  teachers  and  good  drawing  exam- 
ples needed,  82. 
Compilation  of  official  statements  of  the  Eng- 
lish Science  and  Art  Department,  purpose 
of,  xxvil. 
Compulsory  education,  dangers  incident 
to,  cxiv. 
the  term,  objectionable,  cxiv. 
Cougrress  recognizes  advent  of  the  new  sci- 
entific education  by  land   grants  to   col- 
leges of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  in 
1862,  xi. 
Connecticut,  drawing  in  schools  of,  338-839. 
Contrasts  drawn  between  England  at  World's 
Fair  of  1851  and  at  Paris   Exposition   of 
1878,  xoiv. 
Cooper,  James  Fenimore,  cxcviii. 

prophecy  by,  in  1830,  ccv. 
Cooper  Union,  New  York,  normal  art  class 

in,  296. 
Corcoran,  Mr.,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  clxxxv. 
Correct  principles  of  art  can   be  taught, 

ccxlii. 
Creative  faculties  developed   by  study  of 

Croasdale,  iliss  Elizabeth,  Principal  Phil- 
adelphia School  of  Design  for  Women, 
Committee  on  Industrial  Art  Education 
expresses  appreciation  of  attention  given  to 
city  scholarship  pupils  by,  382. 

Cross,  Henry  J.,  Salem,  on  educational  value 
of  drawing,  59. 

Cummlng,  Mr.  A.,  Supervisor  of  Drawing  ia 
New  Bedford  schools,  349. 
Walter  Smith  commends  his  work  in  New 
Bedford  schools,  851. 

». 

Dana,  Prof.  James  D.,  Yale  College,  valua- 
ble aervidesof,in  the  promotion  of  science, 
xi. 

Dangers  disclosed  by  the  census,  oix. 

Dante,  passages  from,  referred  to,  208.   - 

Deacon  House,  Normal  Art  School  removed 
to  (1880),  164-165. 

Decoration,  movement  in,  subsequent  to  the 
Centennial,  ccxxxix. 
interest  in,  aroused  by  results  obtained  by 

the  Associated  Artists,  ccxl. 
of  school  rooms,  suggestions  relating  to,  241- 
242. 

Decorative  Art  In  America,  rise  of,  Ixxxiil. 
societies  of,  traceable  to  influence  of  exhibi- 
tion made  by  the  South  Kensington  School 
of  Art  Needlework,  coxxxvi. 
South  Kensington  rules  of,  adopted  in  Bos- 
ton free  evening  drawing  school,  225. 

Delsarte,  Fran<;ois,  the  discoverer  of  the 
laws  underlying  human  expression,  ccxl- 
ccxlii. 

Democracy,  an  address  on,  by  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell,  United  States  minister  near  the 
Court  of  Saint  James,  ccviii. 
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a>einocracy  of  Art,  The,  xxxi-xlviii. 

defined,  xxxlii-xxxiv.  ' 

illustratped  by  Mr.  Price,  Ixxxvi. 
He  Quincey ,  Thoiaas,  on  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions, 1. 
Aesi;;ii,  reasons  for  superior  excellence  of 

French,  347. 
3>'B[enriet,  M,  I^.,  elementary  drawing  books 
by,  identical  with  those  of  Art  Director 
Smith  and  of  later  date,291. 
Dickinson,  I>r.  J.  W.,  Secretary  Massachu- 
setts  Board  of    Education,    on   common 
schools,  96. 
^Difficulties  recounted  in  chapterlnot  dissim- 
ilar to  those  in  England,  448. 
I>irector  of  Drawing  In  Boston  city  schools, 
duties  of,  2S4. 
suminary  of  annual  work  of  the,  284r-285, 
Director  Smith,  final  words  of,  concerning 
free  evening  drawing  classes,  125-126. 
reports  on  and  approves  the  two  years'  course 
in  free  evening  drawing  classes,  126. 
Display^  an  era  of,  approaching  in  America, 

cxlvii. 
Dix,   Miss    Dorothy,    the    philanthropist, 
teaches  sewing  in  Master  Fowle's  school, 
8. 
Dolbson,  Austin,  English   poet,  quotation 

ft-om,  czl. 
Donlton,  Slessrs.,  pott«rs  of  Lambeth,  xcii. 
Doulton   ware,   CentennitU   exhibition  of, 
xcii. 
dates  from  1870,  ccxxxiii. 
Drawing',  an  industry,  not  an  accomplishment, 
ci. 
economic  relations  of,  to  pupils,  cx-cxi. 
elementary  knowledge  of,  increases  wagje- 

earning  capacity,  cxix. 
elementary,  readily  taught  by  the  regular 

teachers  of  public  schools,  cxx. 
value  of,  in  illustrating  other  studies,  cxxi. 

as  means  of  mental  discipline,  cxxi. 
in  public  schools,  history  of  early  efforts  to 

introduce,  1-36. 
•early  testimony  to  value  of,  2. 
as    an    academic    study  recommended  by 

Franklin  in  1749,  2-3. 
industrial,  needed  in  the  United  States,  3. 
•based  on  geometry,  introduced  by  William 

Bentley  Powle,  in  Boston,  1821, 5. 
ainear,  a  text^book  of,  by  Miss  Elizabeth  P. 
Peabody,  11. 
utility  of,  11. 
normal  class  ofprimary  teachers  in  (lS41-*42), 

13. 
ta  Baltimore  Boys*  High  School  in  1848  and 

1849, 30-31. 
Ts  Massachusetts,  37-294. 
in  public  schools,  early  failures  to  introduce, 

37. 
claim  of,  rests  on  utility,  38, 
Joint  action  of  city  of  Boston  and  State  of 

Massachusetts  in  1870  concerning,  38. 
relation  of,  to  manufactures,  38. 
iMassachusetts  law  in  regard  to,  in  1870,  40. 
!Keporton,  by  Massachusetts  titate  Board  of 

Education  (1870-'71),  40. 
Saw  in  regard  to,  a  success,  42. 
in  common  schools  of  Northampton,  incident 

in  1868, 44. 
in  common  schools  urged  by  superintendent 

of  Lowell  in  1868,  44. 
in  schools  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  44. 
in  common  schools,  reference  to,  in  1869  Be- 

port,  45. 
dn  Massachusetts,  action  of  Legislature  on 
Keport  on,  45. 
Mstory  of,  in  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Re- 
port, 45. 
legislative  action  on,  foreshadowed  in 

1869  Report,  45. 
petition  rar,  referred  to  Board  by  Legisla- 
ture, 45. 
petition  to  Legislature  in  1869  for,  45. 
the  law  of  1870  regarding,  important  and 

beneficial,  45. 
history  of,  by  Secretary  White,  in  Thirty- 
fourth  Annual  Report,  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education,  46-51. 
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in     Massachusetts,     recomnaendations    by 
Board  of  Education  as  to,  ^, 
pamphlet  on,  issued  b^  Board,  46. 
indorsed  by  Secretary  White  as  a  practical 

Btud}^,  4d. 
a  practicable  study,  49. 
in  New  Haven,  letters  reporting  success  of, 

50. 
in  normal  schools,  50. 

can  be  introduced  in  teachers'  institutes,  51. 
a  State  agent  of,  to  be  secured  in  Massachu- 
setts, 51. 
mechanical,  report  on  free  instruction  in,  by 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  52. 
resolution  on  free  instruction  in,  by  Mas- 
sachusetts XiCgislature,  52. 
petition  in  regard  to,  52. 
special     committee    of     Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education  on,  52. 
circular  letter  of  Massachusetts  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation concerning,  53. 
why  it  should  be  taught  in  public  schools, 
53. 
*     in  various  Massachusetts  town  and  city  Re- 
ports in  1870,  56. 
educational  value  of,  Salem  Report  by  H.  J. 

Cross,  59. 
worth  of  a  practical  knowledge  of,  Averlll's 

Report,  59. 
in  schools  of  Salem,  Mass.,  Report  of  Super- 
intendent J.  Kimball  on,  60. 
introduction  of,  in  schools,  urged  by  Superin- 
tendent Marble  of  Worcester,  60. 
as  reported  by  local  school  authorities,  61. 
in  schools  of  Massachusetts,  89. 
in  common  schools,  remarks  on,  by  the  Art 
Director  in  1874,90. 
remarks  on,  in  1875,  by  the  Art  Director, 

91. 
condensed  statement  concerning,  92. 
in  public  schools,  comments  on,  in  Forty-first 
(1877}  Report  of  Massachusetts  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, 94. 
claims  of,  urged  by  the  Secretary  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Board  of  Education,  95. 
courses  of,  for  graded  schools,  105-108. 
means  for  promoting,  in  Ma^^chusetts,  108. 
Massachusetts  State  exhibition  of  (1872),  126. 

examiners^  Report  on,  128. 
Massachusetts  State  exhibition  of  (1873),  Art 
Director's  Report  of,  129. 
full  Report  of,  by  examiners,  129-133. 
exhibition  by  free  evening  drawing  schools 
of,  in  1873, 133. 
at  the  Centennial,  134. 
in  1876, 134. 
summary- of  four  annual  exhibitions  of,  134. 
in  public  schools,  local  exhibitions  of,  ui^^d 

b^  the  Art  Director,  136. 
exhibited  by  Boston  schools,  not  specially 

prepared  for  the  exhibition  (1871),  228. 
taught  in*  teachers'  institutes,  account   of 

(1878-1882),  145. 
Officiai  history  of.  in  pvhlie  schools  of  Boston 

(1870-'84),  202-294. 
Superintendent  Philbrick,  Boston,  discusses, 

in  Report  of  1870, 205-206. 
how  taught  in  Boston  schools  before  coming 

of  Walter  Smith,  206. 
in   Boston,  special   committee   directed   by 
Board  (July  12, 1870)  to  report  on,  206. 
Report  of  (1870),  on,  206. 
in  Boston  schools,  condition  of,  just  previous 
to  calling  Walter  Smith  to  America,  206, 211. 
utter  want  of  system  in,  before  1871, 270. 
committee  on,  contrast  old  and  new^  sys- 
tem of,  207. 
names  of  teachers  of,  in  Boston  in  1870, 207. 
how  it  should  be  taught,  207-208. 
committee  on,  consult  C.  C.  Perkins,  208. 
models  for,  needed,  21 1. 
how  it  differs  from  sculpture,  212. 
useful  for  teachers  and  lecturers,  212. 
progressive  course  needed  in  Boston  public 

schools,  214. 
William  N.  Bartholomew  advises  that  it  be 
taught  by  the  regular  teachers  of  the  pri- 
mary grade  schools,  216. 
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in  Boston,  special  committee  submit "  order" 
for  employment  of  a  South  Kensington 
graduate  as  normal  instructor,  217. 

value  of  instruction  in,  219. 

considered  iu  Report  of  lS71  by  Boston  school 
committee,  219-220. 

introduction  of,  in  all  gradesof  Boston  public 
schools  announced,  221. 

want  of  text-books  on,  experienced  in  Boston 
day  schools  and  in  free  evening  drawing 
school,  226. 

exhibition  of  work  of  Boston  schools  (1871), 
227-228. 

a  system  of,  for  public  schools,  Boston  com- 
mittee decides  that  there  is  no  one  in  Amer- 
ica equal  to  organizing,  229. 

objections  to,  in  Boston  (1857),  231. 

collection  of  casts,  models,  and  patterns  for, 
arrives,  231-232. 

in  Boston  schools,  how  put  in  operation,  232. 

Report  of  Boston  committee  on  (1872),  232. 

Superintendent  Philbrick  declares  ^reat 
value  of,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  it  is  in- 
dispensable, 232. 

history  of,  in  schools  of  Boston,  from  1827  to 
1874,  by  Superintendent  Philbrick,  233-238. 

condition  of,  in  Boston  schools,  announced 
by  Superintendent  Philbrick,  236-238. 

a  practical  study.  240. 

in  Boston  schools,  cost  of,  for  1874-'75,  243. 

progress  of,  in  Boston  schools  in  four  years, 
243. 

American  and  European  educational  author- 
ities quoted  in  favor  of,  by  Boston  school 
committee  in  1876  Report,  244^-245. 

Report  of  Boston  drawing  committee  on 
(1877),  250-252. 

in  Boston  schools  (1878),  remarkable  results 
already  achieved,  257. 
special  instructors  in,  may  now   be  re- 
duced (1878),  257. 

the  basis  of  industry  as  of  art,  therefore  ap- 
proi>riate  in  publiq  schools,  257. 

two  kinds  of  opposition  to  the  study  of,  257. 

three  classes  of  objectors  to,  described,  259- 
260. 

appreciation  of  Massachusetts  system  of,  by 
French  Commissioners  to  Centennial,  260. 

in  Boston  schools,  condition  of,  previous  and 
subsequent  to  1870.  261-265. 
a  summary  of  statistics  of  (1880),  265-266. 

in  high  schools,  266-268. 

a  notable  lesson  in,  268.    ■ 

in  France,  exhibitions  of  1868  and  1878  con- 
trasted, 278. 

in  public  schools,  French  Commissioners  to 
Centennial  report  that  it  should  be  taught 
by  all  the  teachers.  278. 

in  public  schools  of  Boston,  as  described  by 
drawing  committee  in  1870, 278. 
m  1876,  as  described  by  French  Commis- 
sioners, 277-278. 
history  of,  from  1870  to  1880,  inclusive, 
277-280. 

timegiven  to  duties,  by  State  Art  Director  of, 


Report  on,  by  Boston  consolidated  com- 
mittee (1880),  287-291. 

in  public  schools,  importance  of  having  com- 
petent head  over  the  whole  system,  288. 

■"henceforth  an  indispensable  element  of 
general  education."  Minister  Bardoux  in 
French  Assembly  (1878),  290. 

in  Boston  schools,  system  of,  commended  by 
M.  R6gamey,  290. 

in  public  schools,  French  action  concerning, 
290-291. 

recent  elementary  text-books  of,  in  France, 
apparently  suggested  by  the  Massachusetts 
series,  291. 

elementary,  in  public  schools,  a  pedagogical, 
not  an  art  question,  291. 

in  Boston  schools,  evident  ill  effects  of  the 
change  in,  subsequent  to  departure  of  Di- 
rector Smith,  292. 
supervision  of,  necessarily  diminished, 
292. 


Drawing— Continued. 

IN  OTHER  STATBS,  chapter  vi,  295-384. 
introduction  to  chapter  on  "Drawing  in  other 

States,"  295-297. 
a  required  study  in  schools  of  Maine  and 

New  York,  295. 
in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  295. 
training  of  public  school  teachers  in,  essen- 
tial to  success  of,  295. 
success  of,  in  communities  outside  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 295. 
early  adoption  of,  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  296. 
in  Maine,  297-303. 

advocated  in   Maine  county  institutes   by 
Prof.  John  S.  Woodman  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, 297. 
study  of,  especially  desirable  in  schbols  of 
Maine,  297. 
law  concerning  (1871),  298. 
the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in 
Maine  recommends   (1870)  law  requiring 
the  study  of,  in  high  schools,  and  permit- 
ting it  in  grammar  schools,  298. 
paper  on,  by  C.  B.  Stetson,  in  appendix  to  Su- 
perintendent Johnson's  (1872)  Maine  Re- 
port, 298. 
paper  on,  by  C.  B.  Stetson,  in  Maine  Report  of 

1874,300-301. 
room  for,  in  the  schools,  C.  B.  Stetson,  300-301. 
utility  ofj  O.  B.  Stetson,  301-302.  ' 

in    public    schools,    paper   on,    by    J.    M. 
Hawkes,  principal  of  the  high  school,  Pem- 
broke, Me.,  in  Maine  (1875)  Report, 302. 
study  of,  adapted  to  very  young  cbildreUf  302. 
in  New  York,  303-309. 

list  of  names  of  special  committee  on,  in  Syr- 
acuse, 303. 
in  high  school  of  Syracuse,  history  of,  303-305. 
value   and  success  of,  in  Syracuse  schools, 

303-305. 
condition  and  progress  of,  in  New  York  State 

schools  (1876-78),  306-308. 
provisions  of   New  York  law    concerning 

(1875),  306. 
in  New  York,  comments  on  the  law,  by  Su- 
perintendent Gilmour,  306. 
act  relating  to  free  instruction  in,  in  New 

York  schools,  passed  May  14, 1875,  306. 
in  New  York,  suggestions  to  teachers  and 
school    officers,  by  Superintendent    Gil- 
mour, 306-307. 
official  announcement  of  law  concerning,  in 

New  York  (1875),  306-307. 
importance  of,  as  a  study,  emphasized  by 

Superintendent  Gilmour,  New  York,  307. 
progress  of,  in  New  York  schools  the  first 

year,  307. 
in  New  York  city  schools  (1880)  (see  Twenty- 
ninth  Annual  Report  Board  of  Fducation), 
308. 
in  New  York  city  schools  (1881),  Report  by 

Superintendent  Jasper,  308-309. 
in  Ohio,  309-323. 
introduced  in  schools  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  in 

1869,309. 

in  schools  of  Ohio,  not  obligatory  (1880),  309. 

how  taught  in  schools  of  Cincinnati,  extracts 

from  Superintendent  Fick's  (1880)  Report, 

309-310. 

action  in  regard  to.  by  Cincinnati  Board  of 

Education  (1881),  311. 
in  Cincinnati,  in  charge  of  committee  of  five 
on  special  studies  of  drawing,  penmanship, 
and  music,  311. 
Prof.  Fick  protests  against  its  being  still  con- 
sidered as  a  special  study,  311. 
in   Cincinnati,    latest  Report   on,  by  Prof 
Fick  in  1883,  Forty-fourth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  311-312. 
in  Cincinnati,  O.,  Report  of  French  Com- 
mission on,  312, 
taught  in  public  night  schools  of  Cincinnati, 

0.,313, 
in  schools  of  Cleveland,  O.,  313-314. 
introduced  in  schools  of  Cleveland,  O.,   in 

1872, 314. 
W.  S.Goodnough  chosen  superintendent  of, 
in  schools  of  Columbus,  O.,  in  1874, 314. 
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historical  summary  of  iatroductlon  and  de- 
velopment of,  in   the  sohools  of  Goluxa- 
bu8,0., 314-323. 
value  of,  as  an  element  in  general  education, 

318. 
A-orn    Columbus^    O.,  medals    and    prizes 
awarded  at  Ohio  State  Fair  for  exhibition 
of,  319. 
pedagogical  utility  of,  219. 
class   in  architectural,  in    Columbus  High 

School,  320. 
in  schools  of  Columbus,  O.,  object  of  teach- 
ing, 320. 
plan  adopted  in  schools  of  Colujnbufi,0.,for 

promoting  orip;inal  designs  in,  320. 
value  of,  to  pupils  in  schools  of  Columbus, 

O.,  322. 
in  sohools  of  Columbus,  O. ,  322. 
notable  improvement  in,  in  all  the  schools 

of  Columbus,  O.,  in  1883, 323. 
exhibition  of,  by  schools  of  Columbus,  O., 

at  National  Teachers'  Association,  323. 
in  WcLshington,  D.  C,  323-335. 
in  Washington  schools,  special  committee  on, 

recommends  Walter  Smith's  system,  324. 
normal  training  of  Wasbingtonschool teach- 
ers in,  introduced  in  1872, 324. 
special  committee  on,  appointed  by  Washing- 
ton Board  of  School  Trustees  (1871-72),  324. 
Superintendent  Wilson  reports  introduction 
of,  in  schools  of  Washington,  D.C.,  as  a  reg- 
ular study  in  1868, 324. 
Superintendent  Wilson  states,  was  unsatis- 
factory from  1868  to  1872,  324. 
advantages  of,  as  a  school  study,  concisely 
stated  by  Superintendent  Wilson,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,in  1873-'74  Report, 325. 
in  schools  of  Washington,  D.  C,  marked  suc- 
cess in  introduction  of,  due  to  the  efficient 
supervision  of  Superintendent  Wilson,  the 
patient  care  of  Mrs.  Fuller,  and  the  hearty 
encouragement  of  the  trustaes,  325. 
Superintendent  Wilson,  Washington,  D.  C, 
reports  (1873-'74)  on  practicability  of  intro- 
ducing study  of,  in  schools,  325. 
successful  introduction  of,  in  public  schools, 
depends  largely  on  hearty  support  by  school 
authorities,  325-326. 
employment  of  all  public  school  teachers 
must  depend  on  their  ability  to  teach  the 
study  of,  326. 
special  class  in,  of  .boys  selected  from  Wash- 
ington schools,  326. 
exhibition  of  work  of  Washington  schools 

in,  327. 
object  of  early  teaching  of  elementary  design 

in,  327. 
readily  taught  as  a  regular  study  by  the  reg- 
ular teachers  in  public  schools,  327. 
special  instructors  in,  where  useful,  327. 
Walter  Smith's  text-books   recommended, 

327 
k'inds  of,  defined,  327-328. 
how  the  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Washing^ 

ton,  D.  C,  were  trained  in,  329. 
the  study  securely  established,  329. 
value  to  teachers  of,  in  enabling  them  to 

illustrate  other  studies,  329-330. 
account  of  first  exhibition  of,  in  the  Frank- 
lin School  Building,  Washington,  D.  0, 380. 
addresses  at  annual  exhibitions  of,  Wash- 
ington, D.  0.,  330. 
smumary  of  methods  adopted  in  Washington 
schools,  from  1883  Report  of  Mrs.  S.  E.  Ful- 
ler, Director  of  Drawing,  331-332. 
introduced  in  colored  schools  of  Washington, 

D.C.,  inl873,332. 
exhibition  of  work  of   colored  schools  of 

Washington,  D.C..  in  (1876),  333. 
in  colored  schools  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Re- 
port of  Thomas  W.  Huui^r  (1876-'77),  in 
charge  of,  333-334. 
annual  exhibition  of  (1878),  in  Washington 
colored  schools,  335. 

TS   PUBLIC    SCHOOLS,    CONCTJRRBNT    CONTEM- 
PORARY   TESTIMOHT   CONCERNING,  chapter 

vii,  336-384. 


Orawf  ng  —Continued, 
a  universal  language,  337. 
claims  of,  as  urged  by  its  advocates,  337-338. 
in  Connecticut  schools,  33&-339. 
attractive  to  young  children,  339. 
Report  of  New  I^ven  Board  of  Education 

for  1881  concerning,  339. 
valuable  as  an  aid  to  other  studies,  339. 
value  of,  to  pupils  of  New  Haven  public 

schools,  339. 
wisely  placed  on  list  of  school  studies  in 

Hartford,  339. 
in  schooU  of  Iowa,  33&-341. 
should  be  taught  in  all  public  schools  of 

Iowa,  340. 
vn  schools  of  Massachusetts,  341-369. 
study  of,  in  public  schools,  approved  by  Su- 
perintendents Philbrick,  MacAIister,  and 
Harris  in  1876, 342. 
C.  C.  Perkins  considers  usefulness  of,  344. 
certain  French  methods  of  instruction  in» 
approved  by  Walter  Smith  in  Report  made 
in  1863, 347. 
in  public  schools  of  Massachusetts,  a  first 

step  in  artistic  industrial  education,  347. 
in  schools  of  Massachusetts,  results  of,  stated 

by  Charles  C.Perkins  in  1879,347-348. 
in  schools  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  349-366. 
improvement  in,  during  ten  years,  in  Fifth 
Street  Grammar  School,  New  Bedford,  350. 
testimony  as  to  its  money  value  to  Ne^  Bed- 
ford pupils,  351. 
direct  value  of  this  study  to  New  Bedford 

school  children,  362. 
New  Bedford  protests  against  the  limita- 
tions of  the  study  of,  as  advised  by  Gov- 
ernor Butler,  362. 
value  of,  to  scholars  in   public  schools  of 

Quincy,  Ma^.,  367. 
in  schools  of  Ohio,  371-376. 
"as  a  Regular  Study,"  extracts  from  paper 
by  Prof.  Goodnough,  in  Twenty-seventh 
Annual  (Ohio)  Report  (1880),  371-374. 
influence  of,  on  penmanship  tested  in  Lon- 
don, England,  ^6. 
more  useful  than  any  other  school  study  in 

the  practical  industries  of  life.  376. 
pedagogical  vaJue  of,  defined,  376. 
value  of,  in  promoting  good   penmanship, 

376. 
■im.  schools  of  Pennsylvania,  376-383. 
notable   advance  in,  during  four  years,  in 

schools  of  Erie,  Pa.,  377. 
adopted  in  Philadelphia  schools  by  the  city 
Board  of  Education  in  1880,  as  a  beginning 
of  industrial  education,  379. 
ability  to  teacli,    to   be  made  an  essentif^ 
requisite    of   teachers    by    Philadelphia 
Board  of  Education,  382. 
has  become  an  essential  study  in  all  public 

schools,  382. 
^om  the  nude.    See  Human  figure, 
exhibition  of  school,  suggested  in  Philadel- 
phia (1880),  383. 
of  special  use  in  practical  industries.  Super- 
intendent Leach,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  de- 
clares. 384. 
]>nccio,  painting  by,  joy  of  Sienuese  over,  Ivii. 
Dturant,  Henury,  sends  box  of  choice  ilowers 
weekly  for  use  of  Normal  Art  School  classes, 
164. 
Duties  of  the  State  Art  Director,  89. 
Dwigrbt's  Art  articles  continue  history  of 
movement  instituted  by  Master  Fowle  in 
Boston,  431. 
Introduction  to,  431. 

show  correct  idea  of  public  school  instruction 
in  drawing  a  quarter  of  a  century  before 
coming  of  Prof.  Smith,  431, 
Dwi^lit,  M.  A.,  extracts  from  art  articles  by, 
in  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education 
(1857)^431-436. 
Dwl^ht,  Hon.  Edmnncli  furnishes  Horace 
Mann  with  money  to  hold  teachers'  insti- 
tutes (1845),  141-142. 
places  a  sum  of  money  in  hands  of  Horace 
Mann  to  found  normal  schools,  145, 
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Eallngr,  England,  industrial  school  in  (1840), 

Early  American  and  English  art  educational 
writers  and  teachers  in  accord,  448. 

opposition  to  public  art  training  not  pecu- 
liar to  Americm  448. 
Economical  considerations  must  underlie  all 

questions  of  public  policy,  cxliii. 
Editorial   in   New  York  Madl  and   Express 

(March  11, 1883),  civ. 
Education  in  science  practically  introduced 
by  Prof.  Silliman,  at  Yale  College,  early  in 
the  present  century,  xi, 

services  of  the  new  scientific,  In  develop- 
ment of  American  industries  and  re- 
sources, xi. 

public  technical  and  industrial,  elementary 
and  advanced,  must  be  adapted  to  local 
needs,  xxi. 

technical,  of  a  people,  Ixxxix-xcvii. 

and  wages,  statistics  of,  cxi. 

how  related  to  wage-earning  capacity,  cxi. 

value  of  common  school,  cxi,  note. 

objections  to  making  it  compulsory,  oxIt. 

in  public  schools,  too  limited,  cxvi. 

weighty  charge  against  present  system  of, 
cxvii.      ^ 

in  relation  t^_  social  and  economic  changes, 
cxix-cxxxii. 

the  child  of  the  poorest  citizen  entitled  to  the 
highest,  attainable  by  any  citizen,  cxxvi. 

public,  in  the  United  States,  cxli. 

claims  for  support  of,  cxli. 

institutions  of  higher  education  always  el- 
eemosynary, cxiil. 

economical  considerations  connected  with, 
cxliii. 

In  art  essential  in  America,  clv-clxvli. 

should  be  adapted  to  environment,  clxxr. 

should  be  such  as  to  produce  harmony  be- 
tween citizens  and  their  surroundings, 
clxxv. 

obstacles  incident  to  innovations  in,  4. 

Massachusetts  Board  of,  report  to  Legisla- 
ture on  drawing  in  1^0, 6S-56. 

reco  mmen  da  tionsconcerning.to  Legislature, 
54. 

object  of,  stated  in  1870  Beport  by  Boston 
school  committee,  205. 

Qbjects  of,  quotation  from  speech  of  Gov- 
ernor Long  at  dedication  of  Latin  School 
House,  353-354. 

reform  in  method  of,  begun  in  New  Bedford, 
358. 

account  of  a  lively  discussion  concerning 
some  proposed  change  in  methods  of,  359. 

some  popular  fallacies  concerning,  reviewed 
by  Superintendent  Harrington  of  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  360. 

in  Germany,  compatible  with  despotism, 
363. 

intellectual  and  manual,  equally  necessary, 
37)8. 

at  the  Centennial,  organization  and  plan  of 
educators,  625-626. 

exhibits  at  Centennial  of,  scattered,  625. 
Educational  institutions,  the  present  ever 

indebted  to  the  past  for,  cxlii. 
Elementary  drawings  a  preparation  for  the 

arts  and  industries.  70. 

Elementary  education,  true  objects  of,  357. 

Elgpin,  Etord.  abused  for  having  rescued  the 

marbles  from  the  Parthenon,  and  shabbily 

treated  in  payment,  452. 

Eliot,  Prcsidentj  of  Harvard,  quoted  and 

indorsed,  362-363. 
Eliot,  Nnperintendent,  of  Boston  schools, 
Reports  of.  203. 

agrees  with  Walter  Smith  that  a  study  must 
be  adapted  to  the  regular  teaching  of  the 
schools.  256 

eloquent  plea  of,  for  training  of  the  mind, 
Report  of  1879,  258-259. 
Elliott,  C'Uarles  Wyllys,  criticism  of  Amer- 
ican ceramics  at  the  Centennial  by,  ccxviii. 

work  on  pottery  and  porcelain  by,  referred 
t<>,  ccxviii. 


EUiott^  Cbarles  Wyllys— Continued. 

publishes  important  work  on  pottery  and 
porcelain,  coxxxii. 
Embroidery,  art  of,  in  America,  due  to  the 

Centennial,  ccxxxvi. 
Emerson,  Ralpli  Waldo,  quoted,  Ixvii. 

on  latent  resources  of  nature,  cxiv. 
Engagement  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
and  by  the  city  of  Boston  of  Prof.  Walter 
Smith,  73. 
Engllind,  early  struggles  in,  for  public  art 
education  referred  to,  xxvi. 
at  the  Centennial,  revelations  of  art  prog- 
ress made  by^  xcii. 
art  education  in,  how  created  and  fostered, 

xciv. 
accounts  of  art  educational  efforts  of,  xciv, 

note, 
policy  of,  towards  the  American  colonies^ 

cxcii. 
policy  of,  at  present  time  disguised  but  un- 
changed, cxciii-cxciv. 
persistence  of  prejudice  against  America  in, 

cxcix. 
risum,6  of  course  of.  towards  the  Americans, 

co-ccii. 
at  the  Centennial,  ccii. 
oourtf  sy  of  English  educational  authorities 

to  Americana,  cciii. 
Prof.  Walter  Smith  returns  to,  62, 
art  movement  in,  not  phenomenal,  but  an  in- 
stance of  evolution,  448. 
early  movements  for  art  education  of  people 

of,  ignored  by  later  writers,  449. 
movements  for  o,rt  education  of  the  people  of, 

anterior  to  1851,  449. 
opposition  to  Haydon's  efforts  in,  greater- 
than  that  shown  in  the  United  States  to 
Peale,  Minifie.and  others,  450. 
ruling  classes  of,  untrained  in  knowledge  of 

art,  451. 
influence  of  caste  in,  452. 
surprising  hostility  of  Royal  Academy  to 

popular  education  of  artisans  in,  432. 
later  artistic  success  due  to  practical  adop- 
tion of  plans  long  urged  by  Haydon,  456. 
England  and   Russia   at  the  Centennial, 

Ixxxix. 
English  architecture  long  the  model  for 

the  American  colonists,  cli. 
English  gifts  to  Pennsylvania  Museum  and 

School  of  Industrial  Art,  cclii. 
English  iif  fluence,  reasons  for  preponder- 
ance of,  in  America,  cxcv-cxcvi. 
English  paintings  shown  at  Centennial  ad- 
mirably labeled,  ccxxxvi. 
English-speaking  races,  immense  devel- 
opment of,  cciii-ccvii. 
English    theories,   why    should    they   be 

taught  in  American  colleges?  cci. 
Engraving,  art  of,  in  the  United  States,  ccxi- 
ccxii. 
promoted  by  publishers,  ccxii-ccxiii. 
new   departure  in,  initiated   by   Scribner^s 
Monthly^    now    the     Centvry     Magazine, 
ccxxxix. 
American  school  of^  ccxxxfx. 
American,  popular ih  England,  ccxxxix. 
Ern  of  palace  building  begun  in  America,  cxlix. 
Erie,  Pa.,  cost  of  drawing  in  schools  of  (1877- 
'78),  376-377. 
drawing  introduced  in  schools  of,  in  1873,376. 
Essays  on  "The  Democracy  of  Art, "  xxxiii- 
cclviii. 
"The  Democracy  of  Art,"  xxxlil. 
"  The  Church  as  Patron  of  Art  "  xlix. 
"The  Term  *Art'  Considered,'*  Ixxi. 
"The   Technical   Education  of  a   People," 

Ixxxix. 
"Industrial  Art  in  America," xcix. 
"  Dangers  Disclosed  by  the  Census,"  cix. 
"  Education  in  Relation  to  Social  and  Eco- 
nomic Changes,"  cxix. 
"  The  Situation  in  Europe  and  in  the  United 

States,"  cxxxiii. 
"Public  Education — Increase  of  Wealth  in  ' 

the  United  States,"  cxli 
"  Education  in  Art  Essential  in  America,"  civ. 
"Art  and  Political  Economy,"  clxxv. 
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Essays— Continued. 

"  Industrial  Relations  of  England  to  America 

in  the  Light  of  HistoiTi"  cxci. 
"Art  Industries  in  America  before  the  Cen- 
tennial," ccxi. 
*'  The  Present  Outlook,"  ccxxvii. 
Eveniu^  classes  in  drawing  established  in 
Boston  by  Christian  Unity  Society  referred 
to,  210. 
Kvening  drawing  schools,  approved  by 
Secretary  White,  46.  • 

account  of,  47. 
Kverett,  Ed  ward,  address  of  welcome  toLa^ 
fayette  in  1824  by,  xxxviii. 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  by,  characterized, 

xxxviii. 
a  tribute  to,  zxxviii. 
Sxliibitioii  of   pupils*  drawings,  Maryland 
Normal  School  (1879),  33. 
of  drawings  by  pupils  in  public  schools  of 

Boston,  77. 
of  students'  work    in  free    industrial   day 

classes  (1872),  77. 
of  drawings  by  schools  and  clEisses  should  be 
annual,  84. 
in  Boston  in  1872,  success  of,  84. 
by  pupils  of  Massachusetts  schools  in 

1972,  Beport  on,  by  examiners,  88. 
of  Boston  schools  (1871),  227-228. 
incident  during,  228. 
of  work  of  Boston  free   evening    drawing 

school  (1871),  228. 
attendance  on  similar,  in  1876, 247. 
Exhibitions,  Art,  importance  of  classifies^ 
tion,  clear  labeling,  and  full  catalogues  of, 
ccxxxvi. 
improved  arrangements  of,  due  to  the  Cen- 
tennial, ccxxxvi. 


Facts  of  illiteracy,  as  shown  by  census, 

are  startling,  cix. 
IFaslilon  for  Oriental  carpets  and  colors  a  re- 
cent one,  coxvii. 
Felton,    President,  of   Harvard,    address 

by,  in  1852,  cxxv. 
IFemale  education  in  Boston  (1790-1828),  5. 
Flck,  Prof.  Henry  S.,  Superintendent  of 
Drawing  in  schools  of  Cincinnati,  O.  (1880), 
309. 
Fine  Arts,  all  matters  relating  to  develop- 
ment of,  may  be  considered  in  this  Beport, 
xiii. 
educational  topics    connected  with    enjoy* 

ment  and  patronage  of,  xiii. 
educational  tot)ics  connected  with  study  and 

practice  of,  xiii. 
educational  topics   connected  with   theory 

and  Mstory  of,  xiii. 
main  division  of  topics  as  treated  in  this 
Beport,  xiii. 
X'lres,  kreat,  in  two  leading  cities,  cliii. 
First  Report  of  State  Art  Director,  79. 
Flaxman,  Jobn,  artist,  referred  to,  xciii. 
Florence,  Arnolfo's  impression  on,  600  years 
ago,  xliii. 
edict  of  Signory  of,  xliii-xliv. 
rise  and  progress  of  the  arts  in,  xliii. 
wonderful  wealth  of,  in  men  of  genius,  xliii. 
art  of,  sprang  from  the  people,  xlviii. 
Forbri&'er's  drawing  tablets  used  in  schools 

of  Cincinnati,  309. 
ForniS,  beauty  of  antique,  ccxviii. 
novelty  in,  not  essential,  ccxviii. 
Fowle,  William  Bentley,"  Master  Fowle," 
of  Boston,  account  of,  3-4. 
introduces  drawing  in  his  school,  5. 
introduces  various  innovations   in   educa- 
tion, 5. 
parallel  suggested  with  Walter  Smith,  5-6, 

note  1. 
in  1828  establishes  private  female  monitorial 

schools,  6. 
translates  and  publishes  French  work  on 

drawing  in  1827,  6,  note  2. 
preface  to  French  book  by,  7. 


Fowle,  WlUlani  Bentley— Continued. 

new  studies  introduced  by,  viz :  drawing,  cal- 
isthenics, music,  and  sewing,  8. 
France,   methods  of  drawing  in    schools  of, 
modified  by  the  Massachusetts  system,  27d. 

studies  taught  in  girls'  schools  in,  360. 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  proposes  academy 
in  Philadelphia  in  1749,  2-3. 

recommends  drawing  as  a  useful  study  in 
1749, 2. 
Frazer,  Prof.  Jolin  S.,  Philadelphia  High 

School,  on  Peale's  system,  25. 
Free  evening  drawings-classes  and 
scbools  in  Massachusetts  a  success,  55. 

exhibition  by.  77. 
Free  evening;  drawing-classes,  Boston, 
122-125. 

programme  of  instruction,  122-1^. 

final  words  eoncerningi  by  Director  Smith 
(1881),  125-126. 

two  years'  course  in,  approved,  126. 

suggestions  concerning,  by  Board  of  Exam- 
iners (1872),  132. 

should  be  taught  what  ?  132. 

examiners*    recommendations    concerning, 
133. 

table  of  drawings  exhibited  by  (1873),  13$. 

exhibition  of  (1876),  134. 

work  of,  shown  at  Centennial,  134. 

summary  of  four  annual  exhibitions  by,  134. 

early  work  of,  assumed  by  public  sdiools 
(1879),  136. 

Art  Director's  Beport  on  (1879),  134-135. 

extracts  from  Beport  of  Board  of  Judges  on 
(1879),  135-136. 

Art  Directors'  Report  on  (1880),  136-140. 

committee  states  necessity  of  their  estab- 
lishment, 210. 

drawing  committee  asks  authority  to  estab- 
lish, 217, 

first  year  of,  a  success,  220. 

city  superintendent  oommends  as  indispensa- 
ble. 220. 

report  of  Bostonsuperintendenton  (1871),  220. 

500  pupils  attended,  220. 

list  of  instructors  in  (1S71).  224. 

statistics  of,  for  1871,  224. 

methods  of  instruction  in,  224. 

account  of  opening  (1871),  224-227. 

appropriation  refused    by  city  council   foi 
(1871),  227. 

expenses  of,  227. 

perfect  order  of.  227. 

exhibition  of  drawings  by,  228. 

committee  recommends  concerning,  in  1878, 
257-258. 

Art  Director's  (1880)  Beport  grives  history  and 
present  condition  of,  269-273. 

plan  of  studies  and  lectures  for  full  course  of 
two  years  for,  273-277. 

singular  comment  on,  by  Boston  school  com- 
mittee in  the  Beport  of  1880,  286. 

design  of  founders  of,  287. 

course  of,  as  arranged,  provides  for  a  contin- 
uous advance  from  public  schools,  288-289. 

modeling  suggested  as  a  desirable  study  in 
the  Boston  schools,  293. 

attendance  in  1883,  294. 

pressure  for  admission  to,  in  Boston  and  in 
Worcester,  346. 
Free  evening  drairinp-classes,  Massa- 
Cbnsetts,  109-126. 

purpose  of,  110. 

report  on,  by  State  Board  of  Education  {1869- 
'70),  110. 

openedin  1869, 110. 

attendance  on,  110. 

towns  first  held  in,  110. 

account  of,  in  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Beport,  112. 

circular  concerning.  112-113. 

laws  establishing  (1870),  113. 

difficulties  attending,  114. 

final  success  of,  dependent  on  drawing  In 
public  schools,  115. 

studies  essential  in,  116. 

requisites  for  success  of,  117. 

needed  in  small  towns,  117. 

success  of,  118. 

studies  in,  should  be  prescribed,  US. 
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free  eveningr  drawiue-classes,  Massa- 
chusetts—Continued. 
Report  on,  by  State  Art  Director  ([1875),  118. 
school  committee  Bliould  supervise,  119. 
should  be  taught  and  examined  like  classes 

in  district  schools,  119. 
the  State  Art  Director  recites  establishment 

of,  119. 
list  of  those  exhibiting  at  Centennial,  119. 
teachers  for  (see  Art  Director's  Report,  1880), 

120. 
Director  Smith's  suggestions  about,  120-121. 
Free  tecbnical  schools  recommended,  42. 
Freedom  essential  to  art,  xlii. 
Freeze,  Andrevr,  superintendent  schools  of 
Cleveland,©.,  "History  of  the  Schools,"  35. 
tribute  to  Professor  Brainerd  by  (1876),  35. 
French  methods  of  drawing,  certain,  ap- 
proved  by   Walter   Smith  in  Report  on 
French  Schools  of  Art,  made  to  English 
Government  in  1863,  347. 
Frencli,  W.  M.  R.,  of  Chicago,  use  made  of 

draw^ing  by,  cxsi. 
Frost,  Prof*,  on  Peale^s  system  in  Philadel- 
phia High  School,  25. 
Fucns,  Otto,  made  acting  principal  of  Nor- 
mal Art  School  (1882),  191. 
Fuller,  Mrs.  Susan  £.,  graduate  of  New 
York  School  of  Design  for  Women,  ap- 
pointment of,  as  teacher  of  drawing  in 
Washington  schools  approved  by  Super- 
intendent Wilson,  324. 
teacher  of  drawing  in  Washington  schools, 

programme  of  weekly  duties,  324. 
placed  in  charge  of  normal  training  of  the 
Washington  school  teachers  in  drawing 
(1872),  824. 
Superintendent  Wilson  sums  up  the  work 
of  this  teacher  in  Washington  schools,  325. 
Furniture,  inartistic  American,  ccxv. 
Fnseli,   Henry,  Keeper^  Royal  Academy, 
London,  lectures  of,  xhi. 
,  quoted,  Izviii. 
quotations  from,  Ixxxiv, 

O. 

CieniuB,  God  gives,  without  regard  to  worldly 

position,  cxxvi. 
Cteometry,  industi'ial  drawing  based  on,  cxxi, 

the  basis  of  industrial  art,  346. 
Ctoorge,  Henry,  quotations  from,  cvii-cviii. 
Germany,   number   of    technical   industrial 

schools  in,  ten  years  ago,  cxxxiv. 
Gettysburg,  Lincoln  and  Everett  at,  xxxviii. 
Gibson,  Mr^  of  Philadelphia,  clxxxv. 
Oilmonr,  Hon.  Neil,  Ntew  York  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  issues 
circular  on  drawing  in  Twenty-second  An- 
nual Report  (1876),  305-806. 
Annual  Report  of  (1877),  307. 
Annual  Report  of  (1878),  307-308. 
Giotto,  architect,  zliii. 

campanile  in  Florence  designed  by,  xlv. 
campanile  of,  infinitely  superior  to  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  as  an  original  work  of 
art,  xlvii. 
Girls,educationgiTen  to,  in  public  schools  criti- 
cised, 217. 
Girls'  Higfb  and  Normal  School,  an  in- 
dustrial department  suggested  in,  218. 
Boston,  elective  industrial   studies  recom- 
miended  in,  219. 
,  casts  for,  selected  and  arranged  by  C.  C.  Per- 
kins, 223. 
collection  of  casts  of  antique  sculpture  given 
to,  by  American  Social  Science  Association, 
223. 
only  school  in  Boston  in  which  suitable  pro- 
vision for  drawing  is  made,  223. 
Girls'  public  schools,  industrial  training 
in,  recommendations  by  Boston  commit- 
tee, 219 . 
Girls'  schools,  hand-work  in  normal  school, 
Salem,  Mass.,  366. 
sewing  in,  proposed  in  New  Bedford  (1882), 

364-365. 
eewing  in,  success  of,  in  Boston,  Cambridge, 
ftnd  Providence,  365. 


Gladstone,  Hon.  William  Swart,  let- 
ter of,  to  Mr.  Smalley,  ccv-ccvii. 

Glass,   manufacture  of,  long   established  in 
America,  ccxviii,  ccxliv. 
colored,  shown  at  the  Centennial,  ccxliii. 
a  peculiar  kind  of,  made  under  Mr.  Tiffany's 
direction,  adapted  to  domestic  architectu- 
ral effects,  ccxliii. 
novel  forms  and  colors  of,  recently  made,  in 

America,  ccxliv. 
made  by  the  Bohemian  glass-blowers,  ccxliv* 

Goethe,  quotation  from,  cxxxvii. 

Goldsmith,  the,  of  the  Middle  Ages,lxxx. 

Goodnough,  Prof.  W.  S.,   chosen   super- 
intendent of  drawing  in  schools  of  Colum- 
bus, O.,  in  1874, 314. 
paper  on  drawing  by,  371-374. 

Goodwin,  Jamies  A.,  Lowell,  reports  on 
primary  schools,  57. 

Gotbic  arcbitecturc  rise  of,  Iviii. 

Graduates  of  JVormal  Art  Scbool  sought 
as  teachers  in  Massachusetts  and  other 
States,  164. 

Grammar  scbools,  sewing  in,  successful,. 
217. 
sewing  should  be  taught  in,  through  the 
course,  217. 

Grammar    scbools,    Boston,     Bartholo- 
mew's drawing  books  used  in,  211, 
methods  of  teaching  drawing  in  (1870),  211. 

Grant,  President,  mentioned,  xxxviii. 

"Graphics,"  by  Rembrandt  Peale,  concise 
Account  of,  417. 
extracts  from  (Part  I,  Appendix  A),  417-423. 

Great  Britain,  system  of  government  aid 
to  schools  of,  713. 

Greece,  causes  of  progress  of  ISne  arts  in,  xlii. 

Greenwood  Pottery  Company,  Trenton,, 
ccxlvi. 

Gulaser,  William,  Cbairman  Philadelphia 
^mmittee  on  Industrial  Art  Education,. 
Report  of  (1880),  381-383. 

C^ypsy  glass-blowers,  in  browning's  verses^ 
ccxliv. 


Hale,  Rev.  Edward  £.,  credited,  48. 
Hand*booh  of  Ceramic    Art,  by  Mrs. 

XjOckv?ood  ccxxzi. 

Handicraft  In  Scbool,  by  Professor  C.  O. 
Thompson,  63. 

Handicrafts,  danger  of  attempting  to  teach^ 
to  young  children,  x. 

Hand-work    instruction    in  Sweden,  pa- 
per on,  in  Appendix  to  Massachusetts  Ke- 
port  for  1882,  66. 
paper,onbyProf.  J.M.Ordway,referredto,68. 
by  girls  in  Salem  Normal  School,  366. 
in  boys*  schools,  experiments  in  Boston  and. 
in  Gloucester,  Mass., 365-366. 

Harmony  of  relations  essential  in  all 
things,  cxliv. 

Harper's  Sfagazine,  article  in,  by  Mr. 
Schuyler,  on  New  York  architecture,  Sep- 
tember, 1883.  clvi-olvii. 

Harrington,  Henry  T.,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Reports 
of,  for  1881  and  for  1882,  349. 
Annual  Keport  of,  for  1881,  352-359. 
controverts   various    educational  theories, 
362. 

Harris,  William  T.,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  1876,  state- 
ment by,  about  drawing,  342-343. 

Hart,  Prof.  JoIinS.,  Principal  Philadelphia 
High  School,  letter  from,  to  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  describing 
Peale's  efforts  in  1840-'44,  and  transmitting 
copy  of  expert  testimony  concerning,  15-16. 
list  of  experts  on  Peale's  system,  given  in 

letter  of,  16. 
on  Peale's  system,  28. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  drawing  in  schools  of,  338- 
339. 

Hawkins,  Mr.  Watcrhonse,  use  made  of 
drawing  by,  cxxi. 

Haydon,  Benjamin  Robert,  reference  to. 
Ixxxv. 
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Kaydon,  Benjamin  Robert— Continued. 

history  of  efforts  of,  to  promote  art  education 

in  Great  Britain  from  1804  to  1S46, 448-481. 

introduction  to  account  of,  448-450. 

story  of  his  life-long  devotion  to  interests  of 

art  education  in  England  a  sad  one,  450. 
tragic  fate  of,  451. 
incurred  class  hostility  by  his  efforts  to  have 

the  Elgin  marbles  secured,  45&. 
saw  clearly  the  unity  of  Art,  ^3. 
time  has  demonstrated  that  in  all  his  contro- 
versies he  was  right  on  all  questions  relat- 
ing to  Art,  and  the  Qovernment  and  his 
other  opponents  absolutely  in  the  wrong, 
453. 
bis  fundamental  ideas  of  the  principles  of 

Art  stated,  453-454. 
warns  the  Grovernment  and  the  public  of  the 
danger  to  the  frescos  in  the  new  House  of 
Parliament,  454. 
his  plans  for  art  development  as  applicable 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  to-day 
as  to  the  English  people  fifty  years  ago, 
454. 
predictions  of,  in  regard  to  frescos,  verified. 

455. 
ultimate  triumph  of  principles  urged  by,  456. 
principles  urged  by,  as  necessary  now  in  the 
United  States  as  then  in  England,  457-45S. 
life  and  works  of,  458,  note, 
character  of,  as  shown  in  his  journals,  458. 
epitaph  of,  written  by  himself,  459. 
Haydon,  Frederic  Wordsworth,  biog- 
rapher of  his  father,  459. 
naynes  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  manufacturers  of 

art  pottery  (1885),  ccxlvi. 
HentsciBel,  Ifr.  Ernest,  article  on  drawing 

by,  referred  to,  8. 
Herbert,  Geor&i'e,  quotation  from,  Ixxiz. 
Hicks,  Mrs.  Mary  A.,  Principal  of  Art  De- 
partment of  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  High  School, 
303. 
mg'ta  scbools,  Boston,  drawing  in,  211. 
dissatisfaction  with  courses  In,  360. 
radical  changes  in  courses  of,  demanded,  360. 
Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  summary  of  courses  of  in- 
dustrial art  drawing  in,  370. 
Binton,  I«onis  J.,  letter  by,  on  technical  edu- 
cation in  Report  of  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  1870,  reprinted  in 
1872  Report  of  Maine  superintendent,  298. 
Hinton,   Col.  Richard  JT.,   paper  by,   on 
"Present  Condition  of  Educationamongthe 
Working  Classes,"  reprinted  in  1872  Report 
of  Maine  superintendent  from  1870  Report 
of  United  States  Commissipner  of  Educa- 
tion, 299. 
Historical  ornament,  plan  adopted  to  in- 
form, pupils  concerning,  320. 
History,  now  study  of  drawing  gives  knowl- 
edge of,  cxxxlx. 
History    of   drawing    in    Boston    public 

schools,  introduction  to,  202. 
History  of  schools  in  Massachusetts,  437- 

447. 
Hitchingfs,   Henry,   director  of  drawing, 
Boston  schools,  excess  of  w^ork  required  of, 
292. 
referred  to,  in  Report  of  1883, 292. 
services  of,  of  great  value,  293. 
Hoe  A  Co.,  New  York  school  for  apprentices 

of,  ccliii. 
Holbrook,  Josiah  (1842),  series  of  cards  for 

teaching  drawing  by,  42. 
Homes  of  wealthy  Americans  a  century  ago, 

cxlix. 
Hoyt,  IWiss  I>eristhe  Ij., extracts  from  paper 

read  by  (1884),  615. 
Hngo,  Tictor,  quotation  from,  ex. 
Human    llgnre,  the,  reasons   for  drawing 
from  (Peale),421. 
the  basis  of  the  training  of  designers  (Poyn- 
ter's  Report    on   French  Schools  of  De- 
sign), 428. 
artist  and  designer  in  the  study  of,  need  the 

same  training  (Haydon),  453. 
the  one   essential  knowledge  for  an  artist 
(Haydon),  453-454. 


Human  figure— Continued. 

contrary  opinion  by  a  Massachusetts  legisla- 
tor, 457. 
..    the  basis  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  Art  (Hay- 
don), 461. 

every  artistic  worker  should  learn  (Haydon), 
464. 

excluded  from  government  schools  of  de- 
sign by  influence  of  Royal  Academicians, 
464. 

a  knowledge  of,  the  comer-stone  of  the  arts 
of  design,  465. 

interesting  conversation  concerning,  466. 

narrow  views  of,  by  directors  of  government 
schools  of  design  (1837),  478-479. 

the  fact  that  in  France  designers  are  trained 
in  copying,  the  cause  of  their  superiority 
(Dr.  Bowring),  479. 

should  be  made  the  basis  of  all  schools  of 
design  (Haydon),  480. 

the  only  basis  on  which  a  truly  great  school 
of  art  can  ever  rest  (John  Sparkes,  1874),  4S&. 

error  of  South  Kensington  in  ignoring  (1870), 
482. 

essential  to  any  good  w^ork  in  art  manufact- 
ures, 482-483. 

a  designer  and  an  artist  need  the  same 
thorough  training  in  the  study  of  (Walter 
Smith),  512. 

inability  of  a  Massachusetts  legislator  to 
comprehend  the  value  of,  613. 

this  opinion  quoted  by  the  Governor  (1883), 
615. 

is  the  only  one  best  ^way  to  teach  drawing 
(William  Morris  of  England),  615. 

remarks  concerning,  by  Miss  Hoyt,  in  1882, 
615. 

methods  of  studying,  discussed.  642. 

probable  influence  of  careful  study  of,  on 
American  'design  (Stetson),  643, 

for  purposes  of  manufacture  much  attention 
should  be  given  to  Stetson'srecapitulation, 
649  (8). 

now  taught  in  English  National  Art  Training 
School,  South  Kensington  731  (1). 

prizes  for,  now  given  pupils  of  English  gov- 
ernment art  schools,  757. 

now  required  in  National.  Art  Training 
School  (see  courses  of  instruction),  TO9-763. 
Hnnster,  7Ir.  Thomas  TV.,  special  teacher 
of  drawing  in  Washington  colored  schools 
(1875),  332-^333. 
Hunt,  Wiliiam,  of  Boston,  employed  to  paint 
great  art  w^orks  in  legislative  halls  at  Al- 
bany, ccxliii. 


Ignorance^    dangers   of,  shown    by   Victor 

Hugo,  cix-cx. ' 
Illiteracy,  facts  of,  recited  in  speech  of  Sen- 
ator Blair,  cv-cvi. 
startling  facts  of,  shown  by  census,  cix. 
Illustrations   of   drawings,    by    school 
children,  contributed  by  J.  G.  Osgood  &  Co., 
publishers,  Boston,  xviii. 
Imagination,  essential  to  aUhigh  art.lxxv. 
a  quality  of  all  great  discoverers  in  science, 
]xx\'i. 
Individual,  the  worth  of  the,  inculcated  by 

the  Church,  xlix. 
Industrial   and  technical  education, 
writers  on,  indebted  to  papers  in  pamphlet 
"  On  Drawing,"  51. 
Industrial  Art,  definition  of.  Ixxiv. 
in  America,  rise  of,  Ixxxiii. 
in  America,  xcix-cviii. 

importance  of  education  in,  to  the  public,  c 
revolution  in,  long  progressing  in  Europe, 

cxxxiii.' 
drawing,  training  in,  must  repay  its  cost  if  it 

is  to  be  adopted,  cxxxviii. 
work    on  education    in,  by   Col.   Nichols, 

ccxxxv. 
training,  early  interest  in,  in  Massachusetts, 

42. 
training,  criticised  in  Governor's  address  in 
1883.43. 
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Industrial  Arl^Continued. 

teaming  in  local  school  reports  (1868),  48. 
training  in  Massachusetts   a  failure  up  to 

1870,43. 
early  training  in,  urged  by  superintendent  of 

Charlestown,  Mass.,  in  1868,43. 
education  in  Massachusetts,  methods  to  pro- 
mote, 72. 
education,  its  piurpose,  77. 
education,  rapid  progress  of,  in  Massachu- 
setts, 77. 
education,  credit  for  introduction  of,  in  the 
United  States,  to  he  largely  given  to  John 
D.  Philbriol£,154. 
teachers'  association,  origin  of  (1881),  200. 
tomeetannually,200. 
programme  for  meeting  of  (1882),  200. 
paper  read  by  Miss  Hoyt  at,  201. 
list  of  officers  of,  201. 
geometry,  the  basis  of,  346. 
training,  inhigrh  school.  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  370. 
schools,  statistics  of,  385-401. 
Indnstrlal  drawing,  address  concerning, 
by  I.  Edwards  Clarke  (1879),  33. 
not  solely  industrial,  259. 
is  the  application  of  Art  to  industry , and  there- 
fore implies  some  knowledge  of  Art,  259. 
introduction  of,  urged  in  1881  by  County  Su- 

?ierintendent  P.  S.  Morton,  Scott  County, 
a., 341. 

reasons  for  teaching,  and  importance  of 
teaching  it  correctly,  372. 

various  kmds  and  uses  of,  defined,  372-373. 

instruction  in,  provided  for  Philadelphia 
teachers  by  L.  Prang  &,  Co.,  publishers,  380. 

true  basis  of,  615. 
Indastrial  eancatlon,  paper  on,  by  Presi- 
dent Walker,  in  Appendix  G,  referred  to, 
zxvii. 

in  Baltimore  retarded  for  twenty  years,  31. 

of  the  people,  advance  indicated  in  the,  42. 

relation  of  Normal  Art  School  to,  180-181. 

considered  by  Normal  Art  School  Board  of 
Visitors,  180-183. 

phases  of,  admirably  discussed  by  Superin- 
tendent Philbriok  in  Report  of  1876,247-249. 

arguments  for,  stated  by  Bev.  Dr.  Bartol, 
248-249. 

importance  of,  in  opinion  of  Boston  school 
committee  Report  (1877),  253. 

needs  its  own  special  schools,  255. 

the  province  of  specialists,  255. 

Superintendent  Kliot  discusses,  255-256. 

dangers  of  making  it  depend  on  the  State, 
2S6. 

urged  In  Report  of  Boston  school  committee 
for  1881,291-292. 

recommendations  concerning,  in  1873  Report 
of  Maine  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  300. 

in  home  training,  cogent  remarks  on,  321-322. 

steps  alreadv  taken  toward  general  intro- 
diiction  of,  in  Boston  schools  (1881),  348-349. 

treated  in  Report  of  1882  by  Mr.  Harrington, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  363-366. 

a  pressing  necessity  in  the  United  States  in 
1880,  377. 

comments  on  phases  of,  by  President  Ed- 
ward T.  Steel,  Board  of  Education,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.  (1880),  377-380. 

importance  given  to,  in  Europe,  378. 

Philadelphia  committee  on,  reference  to,  380. 

Superintendent  Leach,  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
urges  formation  of  an  experimental  class 
in,  as  precursor  of  a  school  of,  384. 
Industrial  relations  of  England  to  America 

in  the  light  of  history,  cxci-ccx. 
Industrial  resources,  artistic deveiopment 
of,  the  foundation  of  .national  prosperity, 
xxi. 
Industrial   scbool,   Ealing,   England,  ac-  ' 
count  of,  in  Connecticut  Common  School 
Journal^  10. 
connected  with   colored  schools  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,334. 
Industrial  School  Association.  23  Church 
street,  Boston,  63. 


Industrial  schools,  Boston  school  commit- 
tee says  all  schools  should  be.  205. 
Report  of  Boston  committee  on  (I87O),  217-219. 
recommendations  in  Report  on, 'by  special 
committee,  Boston  (1870),  219. 
Industrial  training  of  children,  drawing 
incites  to  further,  ix. 
value  of,  in  promoting  school  attendance, 

cxiii. 
Boston  committee  report   urgent  need  of 

(1870),  217. 
a  department  of,  advisable  in  Girls*  High  and 

Normal  School,  218. 
in  girls'  public  schools  of  Boston,  recom- 
mendations covering,  219. 
indorsed  by  Boston  school  committee  (1876), 

240. 
Mr.   C.  W.  von   Coelln,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Iowa,  in  Report  of 
1881,  considers,  339-340. 
in  America  should  takethe  place  of  the  en- 
forced military  training  of  Europe,  378. 
Industries,  artistic,  all  matters  relating  to 
promotion  of,  may  be  comprised  in  this 
Report,  xiii. 
influence  of  definite  artistic  training  upon, 

xiii. 
how  European    nations  provide    for    im- 
provement of,  cxxxiii. 
Industry  and  art,  reunion  of,  due  to  mod- 
ern science,  Ixxxit. 
Interest  awakened   in  further   industrial 

training  of  children,  ix. 
Interests  of  general  reader  consulted  in  this 

Report  when  possible,  xxiv. 
Introduction  to  Report,  Ix-xxx. 

to  Appendix  A,  papers    briefly  described, 

415-416. 
to  extracts  from  Minifie's  addresses,  424. 
to  Paper  VI,  Appendix  A,  448-452. 
to  Appendix  D,  Paper  I,  607-610. 
to  Appendix  K,  industrial  art  drawing  at  the 

Centennial  Exposition,  625-627. 
to  Appendix  F,  711-714. 
Invention,  early  tendency  of  American,  ccxiv. 
Inventors,  great  American,  list  of,  xciii. 

developed  by  piihlic  schools,  cxxxi. 
lo^ra,  drawing  iii  schools  of,  339-341. 

Superintendent  von  Coelln  in  1881  says  araw- 
Ing  should  be  taught  in  all  public  schools 
of,  340. 
Ireland,  drawing  taught  in  National  Model 

School  (1842),  11. 
Iron  work,  artistic,  by  Pennsylvania  black- 
smith, cclii. 
Italy,  development  of  art  in  medieeval  Repub- 
lics of,  xliii. 


Jarvis,  Dr.  XdTvard,  an  authority  on  rela- 
tions of  common  schools  to  wages,  cxi. 
articles  by.  cxi. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  founder  of  University 
of  Virginia,  cxlii. 
initiated  typical  State  University  of  America, 
cxlii. 

Johnson,  Warren,  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools  of  Maine,  Annual  Report  of 
(1870),  297-298. 

Johnston,  Mr.  John  Taylor,  of  New  York, 
clxxxv. 

Jones,  H.  S.,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
Erie,  Pa.,  extracts  from  Annual  Report  for 
1877-'78,  376-377. 

Jones,  Owen,  reference  to,  ccxxiii. 

"Judgment,"  "  A  Daniel  come  to,"  613. 

K. 

Kastner,  Mr.  Charles,  Principal  of  Low- 
ell School  of  Practical  Design,  ocliii. 

Kendall,  Prof.  E.  Otis,  teacher  of  perspec- 
tive, on  Peale's  system,  24. 

Kimhall,  J.,  superintendent  of  Salem)  history 
of  drawing  by,  60. 
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Kindergfttrteii,  methods  of,  follow  leadings 

of  nature,  x. 
public,  in  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  ciii,  369-370. 
Miss  Marwedel's  article  on,  ciii,  note, 
value  of  the  training  in,  ciii. 
see  Miss   Peabody'a   addenda  to   Cardinal 

Wiseman's  address  in  Appendix  (Part  II), 

ciii. 
free,  possible  value  of,  in  great  cities,  civ, 
Koebler,  Air.  S.  R.,  editor  American  Art 

Review,  ccxxxv. 


Iial>or,  advantages  of  skilled  over  unskilled, 
shown  by  Dr.  Jarvis,  cxi. 
burdens  imposed  on  American,  cxxviii. 
foreign  skilled,  now  competes  with  Ameri- 
can labor,  cxxviii. 
new    complications    affecting    American, 

cxxviii. 
how  Art  enhances  value  of,  illustrated,  cxxx. 
how  made  honorable,  cxxx. 
must  become  degra(^d.  if  deprived  of  skill, 

cxxx. 
how  application  of  intellect  adds  value  to, 

illustrated,  cxxxi. 
new  conditions  affecting,  recited,  cxxxii. 
changed  relations  of,  not  confined  to  the 

United  States,  cxxxiii. 
ennobled  by  art,  cxxxv. 
how  Art  adds  joy  to,  cxxxix. 
the  great  soilrce  of  wealth,  cLzxxii. 
kind  of,  most  profitable  to  a  community, 
dxxxiii. 
liaborde,  AI.  le  Comte  de,  urges  universal 
teaching  of  drawing  in  France  in  1851, 290. 
JaSl  Farge,  the  artist,  employed  to  paint  great 
works  and  to  create  the  windows  of  Trin- 
ity Ohurch,  Boston,  ccxliii. 
designs  and    manufactures   colored    glass, 
ccxliii. 
liOrfayette  referred  to,  xxviii. 
I4ainbetli  Faience,  Centennial  Exhibition  of, 
xcii. 
dates  from  1873,  ccxxxiii. 
!Laad  g-rant  to  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and 

Mechanic  Arts  (1862),  xi. 
Liang^nage,  Art  is  a,  Ixxvii. 
I^ast  report  by  Walter  Smith  as  State  Art 

Director,  109. 
liatin  Scbool,  Boston,  art  collections  of,  211. 

drawing  to  be  begun  in  (1870),  211. 
I<awrence,  city  of,  Keport  of  judges  on  exhibit 

in  State  exhibition  at  (1880),  138. 
liaws  of  related  harmonies,  wide  extent  of  the 
rule  of  the,  ccxlii. 
how  crystallized,  70. 
I«eacb,  Superintendent,  of  Providence,  B.I.,  in 
Beport  for  1880  urges  an  experimental  class 
as  the  beginning  of  a  technical  industrial 
school,  384. 
liegislator,  specimen  of  a,  457. 
Iiegfislatare,      Massacbasetts,    indorses 
purposes,  plans,  and  management  of  Noi^ 
mal  Art  School,  609. 
proceedings  of,  in  reference  to  Normal  Art 
School  analyzed,  608-609. 
I^ftland,  Cbarles  O.,  reference  to  his  experi- 
ment in  Philadelpbia,  70. 
system  of  manual  training  to  be  introduced 

by,  380. 
announcement  of  his  proposed  experiment 
in  teaching  "Minor  Arts"  to  Philadelphia 
school  children,  1880  Keport  of  Commit- 
tee on  Industrial  Art  Education,  380. 
lietters  quoted  from  various  authorities,  48. 
liincoln,  Abrabam,  referred  to,  xxxviii. 
Jjist  of  Art  Educational  Publications,  xx. 

of   recent  Buropean  industrial   museums, 

cxxxi  ii-exxxiv. 
of  twenty  American  buildings  approved  by 

architects,  clxx-clxxxiii. 
of  art  events  occurring  in  the  United  States 

in  1870,  ccxxviii. 
of  articles  in  the  State  traveling  art  collec- 
tion, referred  to,  88. 
of  ofiicers  of  Massachusetts  Art  Teachers' 
Association  for  1875-'76, 198. 


lilst — Continued. 

of  speakers  at  annual  exhibitions  of  the 
drawings  shown  by  Washington  schools, 
330. 
of  articles  on  drawing  and  kindred  topics  in 
recent  New  Bedford  Reports,  3-19. 
liiterature,  present  over-estimate   of    tech- 
nique in,  Ixxviii. 
decadence   of,  simultaneous   with  that  of 
art,  Ixxxii. 
liittle,  Mr.,  Washington,  D.  C, "  Chalk  Talks  " 

by,  cxxi. 
liOCb.  wood,  Sirs.,  of  Washington,  collects  in- 
formation of  ceramics,  much  needed  but 
lacking  at  the  Centennial,  and  publishes 
hand-book,  ccxxxi. 
liOndon  ''Times,''  interesting  comments  by, 

on  Mr.  Gladstone's  letters,  ccvi. 
IjOu^,  Hon.  Alexander,  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, quoted  on  the  objects  of  educa- 
tion, 353-354. 
liOng-,  Edivard  S.,  Superintendent  of  Dis- 
trict Schools,  SaintLouis,  Mo.,  Beport  of,  on 
public  kindergarten,  369-370. 
liOngfelloiv,  Ilenry  l^adswortb,  quota- 
tion from  '*  Keramos",  by,  Ixxxi. 
I<oa^b,  Miss  Josepbine,  t«achcr  of  draw- 
ing in  Maryland  Normal  School  (1879),  33. 
IjOnisvilie'^  Commercial"  on  importance 

of  school  attendance,  cxii-cxiii. 
Iionnsbury,    Prof.   Tfaomas   R.,  Life  of 

Cooper  by,  cxcviii. 
liOwell,  Francis  C,  Esq.,  credited,  48. 
Xowell  Free  Scbool  of  Industrial  Be- 

siffn,  examiners*  Report  on,  131. 
liOirell,  James  R.,  referred  to,  xxix. 
quotation  from,  Ixxiv. 
poet  and  diplomat,  ccvii. 
essay  by,  referred  to,  ccviii. 
admirable  address  on  "Democracy  "  by,  ccix. 
comments  by  London  Times  on  this  address 

by,  ccix. 
his  poem  on  Massaccio  quoted,  203-204. 


MacAllster,  Mr.,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1876,  statement  by, 
about  drawing,  342. 

Macbinery     and    Art     tncompatible. 


Macbinery  in  mannf actor es  precludes 

Art,  cexv. 
Mol^ans'blin,  Miss,  independent  invention 

of  glaze  by,  ccxlvii-ecxlviii. 
McMurtrie.  JTames,  arttet,  Philadelphia,  esti- 
mate of  Peale's  system  by,  23-24. 
Maine,  drawing  in  public  schools  of,  297-303. 
law  of  1871  permits  cities  and  towns  to  estab- 
lish schools  for  free  instruction  in  industrial 
or  mechanical  drawing,  298. 
''Makers  of  Florence,''  by  Mrs. Oliphant, 

quotation  from,  xliv. 
Man,  constructive  faculty  of,  difi'ers  from  that  of 
other  animals,  Ixxii. 
a  creative  as  well  as  a  receptive  being,  Ixxiii. 
capacity  of,  for  art  a  proof  of  his  spiritual  na- 
ture, Ixxiii. 
worth  of,  began  to  be  recognized,  Ixxxii. 
Mann,  Horace,  first  holds  teachers'  institutes 

in  Massachusetts  in  1845, 141. 
Mannal  element  in  education,  article 
on,  by  President  !Runkle,63. 
a  second  paper  by  President  Bunkle,  65. 
Mannal  trainin;s:,  movement  for,  demon- 
strates value  of  industrial  drawing,  xxv. 
is  an  outcome  of  industrial  art  drawing  in 

schools,  xxv. 
is  the  latest  step  in  the  logical  evolution  of 
public  schools,  xxvi. 
MannCactnres,  American  art,  will  improve 

as  intelligent  criticism  increases,  ccxlii. 
^farble.  A.  P.,  superintendent,    Worcester, 
Mass.,  advocates  drawing,  60. 
Report  of,  for  1881,368-369. 
Marvel,  li,  H.,  paper  on  industrial  school  in 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  64. 
Maryland  Stnte  formal  Scbool,  Balti- 
more, 33. 
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Massnccio,  frescos  of,  in  church  in  Florence, 
Italy,  203. 
was  the  precursor  of  Raphael  and  Angelo,  203, 
quotations  from  Lowell's  poem  entitled,  203- 
204. 
Massaclinsctts,  drawing  first  permitted  In 
public  schools  of  (1860),  39. 
how  new  studies  are  legalized  in,  39. 
drawing  first  required  In  (1870),  39. 
an  act  relating  to  free  instruction  in  draw- 
ing (1869),  40. 
first  normal  schools  in  this  country  founded 

in,  in  1839, 145. 
drawing  in,  341-369. 
Blassaclinsetts  Art  Teacbers'  Associa- 
tion, history  of,  195-200. 
origin  of  (1873),  195. 
organized  (1874),  195. 
work  of,  195. 
membership  of,  195. 
officers  of,  for  1875-'76, 198. 
causes  of  speedy  end  of,  198. 
lecture  before,  by  C.  C.  Perkins,  199. 
second  year  of,  199. 

final  Report  of  board  of  government  of,  199. 
library  of,  deposited  with  Normal  Art  School, 
199. 
IWassaclinsetts   Board    of    Edncatlon, 
Reports  of,  on  Normal  Art  School,  172-194. 
Massachusetts   Institute  of  Teclinol- 
og'y,  mechanical  schools  of,  a  model,  xcvii. 
Matber,  William,  Mr.,  Special  Report  by, 
on  technical  instruction  in  America,  cclv. 
comments   on   Pennsylvania  Museum  and 
School  of  Industrial  Art,  cclv. 
Matt    Morgan   pottery,   Cincinnati,   1885, 

ccxlvi. 
Meissonier,    money    value    of   his  works, 

clsxxiii. 
Memory  tlrawinf,  French  system  of,  de- 
scribed, 212-213. 
value  of,  212. 
MerricU,  Samnel   V.,  locomotive  builder, 
Philadelphia,  estimate  of  Peale^s  system 
by,  21-22. 
Metropolitan  Museum,  N.  Y.,  the  Bryant 
vase  deposited  in  the,  ccxix. 
technical  schools  of,  cclii. 
appreciation  of,  by  Mr.  Ball,  Director  of  the 

Dublin  Museum,  cclvH3clvi. 
complimented  in  Thirty-second  Report  of 
English  Science  and  Art  Department,  cclvi. 
Miller, Ij.  W,,  Principal  of  Pennsylvania  Mu- 
seum, &c.,  cclii. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  successful  introduction  of 

drawing  in,  295. 
Miner,  Rev*  A.  A.,  I>al>.,  remarks  on  intro- 
ducing Dr.  Philbrick  at  the  first  commence- 
ment of  the  State  Normal  Art  School,  Bos- 
ton (1876),  by,  154. 
delivers  historical  address,  159-160. 
quotation  from  remarks  in  1876, 607,  note. 
Minifie,  W^m.,  author  of  text-books  on  draw- 
ing, etc.,  31. 
teacner  of  drawing  in  Boys'  High  School, 

Baltimore  (1848),  31. 
Professor  of  Drawing  in  schools  of  design, 

Maryland  Institute  (1852-'54),  32. 
public  addresses  on  drawing  by,  (1852-'54),  32. 
incident  relating  to  (1879),  33. 
letterfrom,  reciting  the  scarcity  of  early  text- 
books on  drawing,  33-34. 
referred  to,  415. 

extracts  from  addresses  by,  424-430. 
Missouri,  publickindergartenin  city  of  Saint 

Louis,  369-370. 
Models  for  use  in  draining,  made  by  Wor- 
cester Free  Institute,  82. 
selected  abroad  by  Mr.  Smith,  229. 
given  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins,  229. 
large  sized,  pi'eferred,  247. 
Modern    Snro^iean    masters,  list  of,  re- 
ferred to,  cxxxi. 
Moering',  Ctiarles,  captain  Austrian  military 
engineer  corps,  estimate  of  Peale's  system 
by,  18-20. 
Monarcl&y,  movements  in  a,  largely  depend- 
ent on  the  Ruler,  448, 


Monninent  to  Wasbin^ton,  purpose  of 
the,  same  as  expressed  in  Florentine  edict, 
xlv. 

Morris,  Ellwood,  civil  engineer,  Philadel- 
phia, estimate  of  Peale's  system  by,  20-21. 

Morris,   William,   of   England,   quotation 
from,  xxxi. 
reference  to,  xxxili. 
extract  from  address  to  trade  guilds  by,  615. 

Morton,  Mr.  IP.  S.,  urges  introduction  of  in- 
dustrial drawing,  in  1881,  in  Iowa  schools, 
341. 

Mnndclla.,  Itigbt  Hon.  A.  J.,  referred  to. 
xxix. 
address  of,  62. 

congratulates  the  Bradford  College  on  secur- 
ing Walter  Smith,  62. 

Museum,  the  traveling,  79-80." 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  open  to  Nor- 
mal Art  School  pupils,  164. 

Museums,  Industrial  and  Art,  value  of,  xix-xx. 

Museums,  industrial,  recent  creation  of,  in 
Europe,  cxxxiii. 

Museums  of  Art,  European  governmental, 
Ixv. 
statistics  of  American,  402-411. 

Xames  of  miembers  of  Boston  school  committee 

designated  to  prepare  Report  of  1871, 220. 
Ilffation,  how  Art  ennobles 'the' history  of  a, 

Ixxxiii-lxxxiv. 
Kature,  how  study  of  drawing  leads  to  per- 
ception of  beauty  in,  cxxxviii. 
BTew  Bedford,  Mass.,  exhibit  of  school  work 
at  State  exhibition  (1880),  Report  of,  137-138. 
Annual  Reportsby  school  committeeof,  how 

arranged,  349. 
drawing  in  schools  of,  349-366. 
Superintendent    Harrington  recites  educa- 
tional reforms  which  originated  in,  358. 
drawing  declared  the  most  practical  and  val- 
uable of  all  studies  taught  in  Dublic  schools 
of,  362. 
Nevr  Ongf  land,  early  settlers  of,  opposed  to^all 

forms  of  Art,  xxxv. 
BTew?  Saven,  Conn.,  drawing  in  schools  of, 
50. 
exhibition  of  pupils*  drawings  in  (1881),  339. 
New  Yorli  City,  water  approaches  to,  de- 
scribed, cxiix-cl. 
list  of  some  notable  buildings  in,  before  1875, 

clii-cliii. 
the  demolition  of  fine  buildings  in,  hardly 
promotive  of  the  art  of  architecture,  cUii. 
architecture  in,  in  1883,  dv-clvi. 
condition  of  drawing  in  public  -schools  of, 
303-309. 
]Vewell,  M.  A.glJli.D.,  State  Superintendent 

of  Education,  Maryland,  33. 
Newsbam,  Mr.  Ricliard,  bequeaths  valua- 
ble art  collections  to  town  of  Preston,  Eng- 
land, clxxxix. 
UTicliols,  Col.  George  W^ard,  hand-book  on 
pottery  by,  ccxxxi. 
gives  list  of  places  favorable  to  the  manufact- 
ure of  pottery  and  porcela-in  in  the  United 
States,  ccxxxi  i. 
urges  use  of  terra  cotta  in  America,  ccxxxiii. 
Jfichols,  Mrs.  Oeorge  Ward,  made  a  defi- 
nite contribution  to  American  art  indus- 
tries by  establishing  the  Rook  wood  Pot- 
tery, ccxlviii. 
Niglit  IScliooIs,  additions  to  studies  of,  sug- 
gested by  State  Art  Director,  82. 
examined  by  the  art  director,  84. 
what  is  needed  for  success  of,  84. 
for  artisans,  Philadelphia,  Report  of  princi- 
pal of,  for  1879-'80, 380-331. 
statistics  of.  380-381. 
Normal  art  class  in  Cooper  Union,  New 
York,  296. 
of  Syracuse  High   School,   Mrs.    Mary  A. 
Hicks,  Principal  of,  303. 
Norntal  Art  School  of  Massacliusctts, 
infiuence  of,  62. 
account  of,  in  Second  Report  of  Art  Director, 
150. 
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Xormal  Art  School  of  31  assachn setts- 
Continued. 

account  of,  154-194. 

first  cotumencement  of,  June  22, 1876,154. 

remarks  of  Dr.  Miner  at  commencement  of, 
154. 

Dr.  Fhilbrick's  address  at  comm.encement  of, 
155. 

Board  of  ViBitors  appointed  for,  156. 

names  of  first  Board  of  Visitors  of,  156. 

names  of  first  teachess  and  instructors  of, 
156. 

opened  in  Pemberton  Square  for  pupils,  No- 
vember 6, 1873, 156, 

State  Art  Director  Walter  Smith  appointed 
principal  of  (1873),  156. 

statistics  of,  for  first  year,  156. 

extracts  from  circular  of,  for  second  year,  156- 
157. 

removbs  to  School  street  (1875),  157. 

Governor  Rice  awards  certificates  at  first 
commencement  of,  158. 

medals  awarded  to  pupils  of  (1874, 1875),  158. 

Dr.  Miner's  historical  address  at  first  com- 
mencement of,  159. 

address  of  Governor  Rice  at  commencement 
ofj  160-161. 

statistics  of  certificates  awarded  in  1876  by, 
161. 

first  commencement  of  (1876),  response  by 
B.  W.  Putnam  to  Governor's  address  at, 
161-162. 
remarks  by  I.  Edwards  Clarke  at,  162. 
remarks  by  John  S.  Clark  at,  162. 
remarks  by  Principal  Walter  Smith  at, 
162-163. 

statistics  of  instructors  and  pupils  in  1876, 
163. 

work  of,  shown  at  the  Centennial,  163-164. 

graduates  of,  eagerly  sought  as  teachers,  164. 

at  the  Centennial,  164,  note. 

Mr.  Durant  supplies  classes  with  flowers 
from  Wellesley,  164. 

pupils  of,  given  admission  to  collections  of 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  164. 

statistics  of  attendance  of,  164. 

removed  to  the  Deacon  House,  1679  Wash- 
ington street  (1880),  164-165. 

programme  of  studies  of  full  course  of  four 
years  of,  arranged  by  Director  Walter  Smith 
(1881),  165-172. 

success  of,  largely  due  to  Director  Walter 
Smith,  172. 

ofScial  history  of,  from  reports,  172-194. 

a  novel  experiment,  173. 

purpose  of,  173. 

why  founded,  173. 

first  demand  on,  173-174. 

complete  courses  in,  noti>ossible  at  first,  174. 

difficulties  of,  174. 

First  Report  on,  by  Board  of  "Visitors,  175. 

names  of  first  Board  of  Visitors  of  (1^73),  175. 

State  supervision  of,  175. 

official  reports  on,  by  Board  of  Visitors  (1872- 
75),  175-176. 

Report  of  Art  Director  on  (1875),  176-177. 

Report  on,  by  Board  of  Visitors  for  1876, 177- 
178. 

foreign  visitors  testify  to  excellence  of,  178. 

Report  on,  and  on  exhibit  at  Centennial,  by 
the  Art  Director,  178-180. 

at  the  Centennial,  179. 

Board  of  Education  discusses  and  commends 
(1877),  180. 

Board  of  Visitors  treats  of  industrial  and  tech- 
nical education  at,  180-183. 

relation  of,  to  industrial  and  technical  educa* 
tion,  180-181. 

the  pioneer  of  technical  training  schools,  181- 
182. 

approved  by  State  Board  of  Education,  1873, 
1879.183. 

account  of,  in  Art  Director's  Report  for  1879, 
184-187. 

object  of,  stated  by  Art  Director  in  Report  of 
1879,  184. 

what  it  has  accomplished  up  to  1880, 184. 

foreign  testimony  to,  186. 

public  approval  of,  186. 


TiTorinal  Art  ISchool  of  Slassachnsctts — 

Continued. 

statistics  of,  187. 

approved  by  Report  of  Board  of  Visitors  for 
1879-'80, 187-188. 

significant  words  in  Visitors'  Report  as  to 
conduct  of,  188. 

Art  Director's  Report  on,  for  1880-*81, 188-190 

final  Report  on,  by  Art  Director,  188-190. 

and  the  Legislature,  brief  reference  to  account 
of  relations  between,  190-191. 

Art  DirectorSmithno  longer  director  of,  191. 

changes  in  teachers  announced,  191. 

new  organization  of,  191. 

Otto  Fuchs  made  acting  principal  of,  191. 

Report  of  Board  of  Visitors  for  1881-'82, 191- 
192. 

change  in  organization  of,  192. 

list  of  teachers  of,  for  1882-'83, 192. 

the  school  building  of,  193. 

list  of  officials  for  1883-'84, 194. 

prizes  taken  by,  194. 

statistics  of  attendance,  194. 

facilities  of,  contrasted  with  those  of  foreign 
art  schools,  196. 

French  Commissioners'  comments  on,  280. 

an  essential  feature,  if  drawingis  to  be  intro- 
duced as  a  regular  study  in  the  public 
schools  of  a  State,  295. 

the  only  State  normal  art  school  established, 
295. 

legislative  inquiry  concerning,  607. 

Report  of  legislative  committee  on,  611-613. 

message  of  Governor  and  action  of  Massa- 
chusetts Ii^islature  concerning  (1883),  614r- 
618. 

legislature  emphatically  supports  the  school, 
616. 
Xorfnal  drawins:  class  in  Worcester  a  suc- 
cess, 73. 
Normal  School  of  Boston,  Mass.,  casts  and 
photographs  of  antique  art  given  to,  by  a 
citizen,  211. 

of  Washington,  D.  C,  Report  of  principal  on 
first  year  of  drawing  in,  325. 
Normal  schools,  drawing  must  be  taught 
in,  50-51. 

visited  by  the  Art  Director,  83. 

agitation  for,  begun  by  James  G.  Carter,  of 
Lancaster  {1824-'25),  145. 

five  State,  in  Massachusetts  in  1883, 145. 

history  of,  by  Henry  Barnard  (1851),  145,  note. 

Massachusetts  first  State  to  found  (1839),  145. 

money  to  found,  given  by  Edmund  Dwight 
to  Horace  Mann  in  1838,  145. 

their  value  in  introducing  the  new  study  of 
drawing,  146, 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  of  Worcester,  on  impor- 
tance of  drawing  in,  146-147. 

drawing  in,  Secretary  White,  of  Board  of 
Education,  comments  on,  146-147. 

Secretary  White  speaks  of  Director  Smith's 
efiForts  in,  148. 

studies  suitable  to,  extracts  from  Professor 
Smith's  address,  148-149. 

importance  of,  stated  in  Art  Director's  first 
Report,  149. 

statistics  of,  in  the  United  States  In  1881, 149, 
note. 

visits  to,  recited  in  first  Ret)ort  by  Art  Direc- 
tor, 149. 

improvement  of  drawing  in,  Art  Director's 
Report  for  1874, 150. 

importance  of,  emphasized  in  Second  Report 
of  Art  Director,  150. 

Art  Director  in  Report  of  1874-'75  urges  that 
drawing  be  made  requisite  for  graduation 
fi-om,  151. 

drawing  in,  satisfactorily  taught  (Art  Direc- 
tor's Report,  1879J,  152. 

special  instruction  in  (see  Art  Director's  Re- 
port, 187^'80),  152. 

drawing  in,  commended  by  Art  Director  in 
Report  of  1881, 153. 
Northampton,  Mass.,  broadcloth  industry 

of,  ccxvi. 
Norton,  Prof.  Charles  Eliot,  quotations 
from,  1-liv,  Ivii. 
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XotreBame  de  Paris,  artlGle  on.  lix. 
Nude,  The.    See  Human  figure. 


Object  lessons,  common  to  kindergarten  and 

other  sohoolfi,  870. 
Object  teacbing',  Comeniusouoted  concern- 
ing. 341. 
Herbert  Spencer  quoted  cnncerning,  341. 
Lord  Bacon  quoted  concerningr,  341. 
Pestalozzi  quoted  concerning,  341. 
value  and  methods  of,  1881  Report  of  W.  "W. 
Speer,  of  Iowa,  340-341. 
Obstacles  to- success  in  promotion  of  indus- 
trial art  education,  82. 
Officials  of  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School, 

list  of,  for  1883-'84, 194. 
Ohio,  development  of  her  industries  depend- 
ent upon  her  provisions  for  industrial  edu- 
cation, 371. 
drawing  in  schools  of,  309-323. 
drawing  in  schools  of,  not  obligatory  (1880), 

drawing  in  schools  of,  371-376. 
extent  of  pottery  industry  in,  371. 

Oliphaiit,  Mrs.,  decree  of  the  Signory  of  Flor- 
ence, as  given  by,  xliv-xlv. 

Oration,  by  Edward  Everett,  before  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  at  Cambridge,  1824,  extracts  from, 
xxxix-xlii. 

Orient,  the,  influence  of,  upon  Gallic  builders, 
Ixiv-lxv. 

Oriental  Art,  danger  that  it  will  become  de- 
based under  European  influences,  xc. 
renaissance  of,  desirable,  xc. 

Orig^in  of  English  industrial  art  education,  449. 

Origfiual  desigrn  in  drawing,  suggestions  for 
promoting,  320. 

Osgood  A  Co.,  James  R.,  publishers,  Bos- 
ton, illustrations  contributed  by,  xviii. 
aid   the  new  movement   for  industrial  art 
education,  4. 

Ott  A  Brewer,  Trenton,  Beleek  and  Royal 
Worcester  ware  made  by  (1883),  ccxlvi. 


Paig^e,  Mr.,  master    of    Dwight    Grammar 
School,  Boston,  reports  success  of  hand- 
work  instruction,  365. 
Painters,  list  of  some  American,  prior  to  the 

Centennial,  ccxxxvii. 
Painting;s,    how    to    label    for    exhibition, 

ccxxxvi. 
Paintings,  American,  shown  at  the  Cen- 
tennial, cexxxviii. 
Pamphlet  on  «lrawing,  issued  by  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Education  in  1^,  46. 
title  of,  51. 
Paper  VI,  Appendix  A:  "Some  English  Ex- 
amples, "  448-483. 
"Parts,"  or  volumes,  why  this  Beport  is 
divided  into,xxiv. 
arrangement  of,xxiv-xxv. 
Peabody,  Miss  E.  P.,  drawing  taught  in 
Franklin  School,  Boston,  in  1838-'39  by,  13. 
teachers'  normal  class  in  drawing  of  100  pri- 
mary school  teachers  (1841-'42),  under  di- 
rection of,  13. 
Peabody,  Miss  Mary  T.,  publishes  a  primer 

of  reading  and  drawing,  13. 
Peale,  Rembrandt,  account  of  this  artist's 
efforts,  beginning  in   1840,  to   Introduce 
drawing  in  public  schools  of  Philadelphia, 
13-30. 
referred  to  in  extracts  from  Dnnlop's  "His- 
tory of  the  Arts  of  Design,"  418. 
Peale's  '^  Qrapbios,"  title  page  of,  30, 
brief  description  of,  417. 
extracts  from,  417-423, 
Pcale's  System  described  by  Professor  Hart, 
15-16. 
examined  by  experts,  16-29. 
Report  of  experts  on,  29-30. 
approved  by  resolution  of  Controllers  {Feb- 
ruary 21, 1843),  30. 
long  retained  in  Philadelphia  schools,  30. 


Peaslee,  JolinB.,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  Cincinnati,  O.,  historical  statement  of, 
concerning  introduction  of  drawing  in  the 
city  schools  in  Annual  Beport  for  ISSO,  30^ 
310. 
Pedag^ogric  ases  of  drawing  illustrated, 

oxxi. 
Pennsylvania,  drawing  in  schools  of,  376-383. 
Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of 
Industrial  Art,  cclli. 

English  gifts  to,  cclii. 

collections  of,  contrasted  with  those  of  South 
Kensington,  cclv. 

givestoPhiladelphiaBoard  of  Education  an- 
nual appointment  to  three-year  scholar- 
ships, of  five  pupils  of  city  schools,  383. 
People,  alliance  between  the  Arts  and  the, 
xxxvii. 

equality  of,  in  the  Church,  xlix. 

technical  education  of  a,  Ixxxix-xcvii. 

how  the  topics  of  this  Report  are  related  to 
the  life  of  the  American,  ccix-ccx. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Charles  €.,  quotations  from 
'*  Tuscan  Sculptors"  by,  xliv,  Ixxx. 

supports  the  new  movement  (1870),  3. 

recommends  employment  of  competent  Eng- 
lish drawing  master,  155. 

Preface  to  "Antefix  Papers"  by,  196. 

lectures  delivered  before  Massachusetts  Art 
Teachers'  Association  by,  199. 

letter  to  Boston  Committee  on  Drawing 
from,  on  training  of  teachers,  208-209. 

recommends  obtaining  from  England  a  com- 
petent instructor  in  drawing  for  teachers 
of  Boston  public  schools,  209. 

suggestions  by,  approved  by  Boston  Com- 
mittee on  Drawing,  209-210. 

selects  and  arranges  casts  given  by  American 
Social  Science  Association  to  Girls'  High 
and  Normal  School,  223. 

lectures  on  Ancient  Art  before  Girls'  High 
and  Normal  School,  Boston  (1871),  224. 

gives  set  of  English  models  for  drawing,  229. 

as  chairman  of  Drawing  Committee,  indorses 
Professor  Smith  in  Report  of  1874,  24t). 

chairman  Boston  Consolidated  Committee  on 
Music  and  Drawing  (1878),  258. 

chairman  Boston  Consolidated  Committee  on 
Music  and  Drawing  (1880),  291. 

chairman  Boston  SchoolCommittee  on  Dra^v- 
ing,  republishes  in  1879  address  first  deliv- 
ered in  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  in  1871,  344. 

quotations  from  his  Fitchburg  address,  344^ 
348. 
Perry,  Walter  S.,  addresses  by,  referred  to 
(see  Appendix  C),  xxvii. 

extracts  from  two  lectures  on  drawing  in 
public  schools  by,  591-604. 
Pestalozzi,  quotation  from,  on  object  teach- 
ing, 341. 
Phidias,   sculptures  of,  long  neglected  and 

nearly  rejected  by  England,  451-452. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  recent  examples  of  ar- 
chitecture in,  elxi. 

extracts  from  Annual  Report  of  city  Board 
of  Education  for  1880,  377-383. 

Industrial  Education  in,  377-383. 

city  night  school  for  artisans,  Report  of  prin- 
cipal of,  for  1879-'80,  380-381. 

city  night  school  shows  irregularity  of  attend- 
ance like  that  which  prevailed  in  Boston 
evening  drawing  schools  before  adoption 
of  Director  Smith's  progressive  two  years* 
course  of  study,  381. 
Philbrich,  John  I>.,  lil^.I)..  Report  of,  for 
1871,  as  superintendent  of  Boston  schools, 
referred  to,  xxvi. 

quotation  from,  xxxi. 

referred  to,  xxxiv, 

superintendent  of  Boston  schools,  active  in 
the  new  movement  (1870),  3. 

entitled  to  great  credit  for  promoting  the 
practical  introduction  of  industrial  art  edu- 
cation in  America,  154. 

historical  address  by,  at  first  commencement 
of  Normal  Art  School  (1876),  155. 

interest  of  early  Reports  of,  203. 

Reports  of,  w^hen  superintendent  of  Boston 
schools,  203. 
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Pbilbrlclc,  Jobn  D«,  lil^.D*— Continued, 
discusses  drawing  in  his  Report  of  1870,  205- 

206. 
prepared  Boston  primary  tablets  for  drawing 

in  public  schools,  231. 
imports  drawing  models  from  England  about 

1857,  231. 
extracts  from  Report  of  (1872),  reciting  early 
efforts  to    introduce  drawing  and  com- 
mending Walter  Smith,  231-232. 
pays  tribute  to  former  teachers  of  drawing, 

232. 
Second  Semi-annual  Report  for  1873,  in  school 

committee's  Report  for  1874,  233-238. 
concise  statement  b;^,  of  Art  Director's  first 

three  years  of  se^r^ice,  235-238. 
re-elected  superintendent  of  Boston  schools 

(1876),  244. 
treats  of  industrial  education  and   public 

schools  in  Report  of  1876, 247-24& 
value  of  his  conclusions,  249. 
retirement  of,  255. 

tribute  to,  by  Superintendent  Eliot,  255. 
superintendent  of  Boston  schools,  1876,  state- 

ment  by,  about  drawing,  342. 
introduction  to  extracts  from  Report  of  1871 

by,  437. 
historical  Report  as  school  superintendent  of 
Boston  schools  (1871)  by,  437-447. 
Pbillips,  Hoo.  William  S.,  supports  ap- 
propriation by  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  a  normal  art  school,  155. 
Pictui'e-mak.iiigf  drawing,  why  objection- 
able, 214. 
Plan  for  drawing  in  schools  for  a  course 

of  years,  condensed,  90. 
Plans  ontliued  by  Boston  committee 
for  first  year  of  the  study  of  drawing,  229- 
230. 
Poetry,  danger  to,  arising  from  too  great  em- 
phasis of  technique,  Ixxviii. 
Popular  education    based   on  the  innate 

equality  of  man,  cxxvi. 
Porcelain,  early  manufkcture  of.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, ccxTiii. 
Pottery,  hand-book  on,  by  Col.  George  Ward 

Nichols,  ccxxxi. 

Pottery  and  porcelain,  places  available  for 

manufacture   of,    in    the   United,    States, 

ccxxxii. 

work  on,  by  Charles  Wyllys  Elliott,  ccxxxii. 

Power   centered   in  the  rulers  of  railroads, 

cxliv-cxlv. 
Practical  education  defined  by  President 

Felton,  cxxv-cxxvi. 
Prang;  &  Co.,  Messrs,  1^.,  value  of  normal 
classes institutedfor  Philadelphia  teachers 
by,  recognized  and  acknowledged,  382. 
Preliminary  Papers,  a  series  of  original 
essays  upon  the  topics  comprised  in  this 
Report.    See  Essays. 
Prejuaice,  persistence  of,  illustrated,  ci,  note. 
"  Present  outlook,"  ccxxvii-cclviii. 
Price,  Mr.  Xewton,  tribute  by,  to  Sir  Henry 

Cole,  Ixxxv-lxxxvi. 
Prlmarj^  Scbools.  drawing  and  object  les- 
sons in,  57. 
Mr.  Goodwin  discusses,  57. 
desirable  methods  in,  58. 
Principles  of  ©elsarte,  as  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Edmund  Russell,  of  New  York  City, 
a  positive  addition  to  art  educational  facili- 
ties, ccxiii. 
Private  art  collections,  liberality  of  own- 
ers of,  clxxxv. 
ProgTAinme  of  draw^ing  in  public  schools  by 
the  Art  Director,  in  1879  Report  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Board  of  Education,  63. 
for  two  years'  course  for  free  evening  draw- 
ing classes,  122-125. 
Prog-ress  illustrated  by  papers  in  Appendix  A, 
xxvi. 
in  tho  development  of  industrial  art  educa- 
tion in  Massachusetts,  71. 
slowness  of,  448. 
Prussian  scliools.  Report  on,  by  Professor 

Stow  (1838),  9. 
Pnbllc  eel lociitBon,  sure  foundation  on  which 
American  system  of,  is  based,  cxxiv. 


Public  education— Continued. 

England's  solution  of  the  probleca  of,  cxxxv. 

present  demand  on,  cxxxv. 

argument  for,  twofold,  cxli. 
Public  importance  of  industrial  art  train- 
ing, c. 
Public  meetings,  number  of,  addressed  by 

the  Art  Director,  83. 
Public  schools,  object  teaching  in,  experi- 
ments in  England  and  in  Quincy,  Mass., 
ix-x. 

the  preparatory  academies  for  the  colleges  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  xii. 

teachingof  elementary  drawing  in,  essential, 
xiii. 

Technical  and  Industrial,  must  be  adapted  to 
needs  of  the  locality,  ixi, 

training  given  in,  of  importance  to  political 
economists,  as  well  as  to  moralists  and  leg- 
islators, XXI. 

in  Massaxihusetts,  evolution  of,  xxvi. 

former  arguments  in  favor  of,  cii-ciii. 

larger  attendance  on,  desirable,  cxii. 

compulsory  attendance  on,  cxii-cxv. 

present  education  in,  limited,  cxvi. 

present  system  of  training  in,  how  deficient, 
cxvii. 

training  in,  takes  no  account  of  the  product- 
ive faculUes,  cxvii. 

what  they  can.  do  for  the  future  workers, 
cxviii. 

how  time  for  teaching  drawing  in^jnay  be 
secured,  cxx-czxi. 

drawing  feasible  in,  cxxi. 

causes  of  dissatisfaction  w^ith,  czxiiL 

grrounds  of  support  of,  stated,  cxxiv, 

support  of,  how  justified,  cxxiv. 

education  in,  fbrzuerly  fitted  to  conditions, 
cxxvii. 

causes  of  present  dissatisfaction  with,  plain, 
cxxxiv. 

drawing  in,  will  train  pupils  in  art  knowl- 
edge, cxxxviL 

give  to  America  greater  advantages  for  pro- 
moting industrial  art  training  than  Eng- 
land ofi'ered  in  ISSl.cxxxvii. 

of  the  State,described  in  Forty-second  Report 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board,  95. 

of  Massachusetts,  characterized  in  Secreta^ 
ry's  Report  a879),  96. 

what  should  be  taught  in,  97-98. 

in  1879,  assume  eany  work  of  free  evening 
drawing-schools,  136. 

of  Boston,  official  history  of  drawing  in  (1870- 
'84),  202-294. 

present  training  given  in,  inadequate,  217. 

of  Boston,  drawing  first  introduced  in  all 
grades  of  (1S70-'71),221. 

of  Boston,  drawing  in,  described  and  con- 
demned (1871),  222-223. 

theory  of  education  in,  248. 

the  common  schools  of  America,  value  of,  in 
tho  past,  and  adaptability  to  coming  needs, 
249-250. 

absurd  objections  to,  exposed,  254. 

esteem  of  citizens  of  Boston  for,  254. 

criticisms  on,  reviewed,  255. 

if  proposed  studies  for,  can  be  made  general, 
admit ;  if  they  must  remain  special,  reject, 
256. 

no  place  for  specialties  in,  256. 

courses  of  studies  in,  defective,  357-358. 

to  supplement,  not  to  supersede,  the  home 
training,  374r-376. 

inconsistent  demands  made  upon,  374-376. 

^vhat  they  can  and  \vhat  they  cannot  do,  ex- 
tracts from  Report  of  R.  W.Stevenson, Su- 
perintendent of  Schools,    Columbus,   O., 
374-376. 
Publication  or  tbis  Report,  diffijculties 

due  to  delays  in,  xxii. 
Publications,  an  attempt  to  obtain  lists  of 

art  educational,  xx. 
Pupils'  «lrawin;?,  shown  at  the  Centennial, 

reference  to,  93. 
Pupils  of  STorinal  Art  Scbool,  opportuni- 
ties of.  contrasted  with  those  of  art  pupils 
abroad,  196. 
Purpose  of  common  scbool9,67. 
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Putnam,  Mr,  B.  W,,  pupil  of  Normal  Art 
School,  attends  teachers'  institutes  in  1873, 
143. 
responds  for  normal  art  students  to  the 
Governor's  address  at  first  commencement 
of  the  school,  161-162. 

a. 

Qneen  Anne  nrchitccture  criticised, 
clxvii-clxx. 

^nincy,  Mass.,  Report  for  1880-'8I  of  school^ 
committee  of,  366-368. 
what  a   grammar    school   graduate  is  ex- 
pected to  know  in,  367. 
value  of  a  knowledge  of  drawing  to  pupils 
in  schools  of,  367. 

iiuincy  mettiod,  similar  to  that  used  in 
Bngland  in  schools  and  in  mechanics' 
classes,  ix-x. 

n. 

Railroads,  inland  commerce  of  the  American 

continent  largely  controlled  by,  cxiiv. 
potency  of,  exliv. 
power  of  rulers  of,  to  influence  legislation, 

cxlv. 
wonderful  system  of  Anaerican,  suggested, 
cxlvi. 

Rapttael,  immortal  value  of  his  works,  cxxxi. 

Reay,  I^ord,  inaugural  address  of,  in  Appen- 
dix H,  referred  to,  xxvii-xxviii. 

R^ganBey,M.  Felix,  artist  and  Commissioner 
of  France  to  report    on    American    art 
training,  ccliv. 
report  by,  to  French  Grovemment,  on  Ameri- 
can art  schools,  etc.,  ccliv. 
commends  Boston  system,  290. 

Reiber,  M.  Emile,  urges  universal  teaching 
of  drawing  in  France,  290. 

RcdjAtion  of  (Lrawing^  to  technical  training, 
64. 

ReniccBy  suggested  for  present  deficiencies  in 
public  education,  cxxxiv-cxxxv. 

Renaissance,  the  present  age  a  part  of  the, 
clxvi. 

Reparata  Sta.,  church  of,  Florentine  edict  in 
reference  to,  xliv. 

Report  of  CommiUee  on  Drawing  of  National 
Educational  Association  (see  Appendix  £) 
referred  to,  xxvii. 
of  experts  on  Peale's  Graphics,  29-30. 

Report.tltte  foregoing  special, on  "Indus- 
trial and  High  Art  Education  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,"  purpose  and  contents  of,  ix- 

XXX. 

all  matters  pertaining  to  artistic  industries 
may  be  considered  in,  xiii. 

natural  division  of  topics  in,  analyzed,  xiii. 

history  of,  xvi. 

general  plan  of,  xviii. 

comprehensive  nature  of,  xzi. 

difficulties  in  preparing,  arising  from  delay 
of  publication,  xxii. 

written  primarily  for  educators  as  special- 
ists, XXIV. 

purpose  of,  summarized,  xxix-xxx. 

aim  in  preparation  of,  cxvii. 
Reports,  miscellaneous   educational, 
Eeiatingr  to  drawing^,  etc — 

MAINE. 

Annual  Report  of  Warren  Johnson,  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools,  for  1870,  297- 
SS8. 
for  1872, 298-299. 
tpT  1873,  treats  of  the  etxlijectf  of  the  arts 

in  education,  299-300. 
for  1874,  301. 
Ibr  1875,  302. 

MASSACHUSETra. 

state  Board  of  EdtKaiion,  Report  of,  on  tech- 
nical training  (1870-'71),  41-42. 
Report  of,  to  Legislature  for  1870, 52-56. 
Anntial  Reports  of,  from  1871  to  1875,  61. 


Reports,  miscellaneous,  etc. — Continued. 
State  Board  of  Education,  Report  of,  for  1876, 
62. 

for  1877,  paper  by  President  Runkle 

in,  63. 
for  1878,  notice  of  drawing  and  tech- 
nical schools  in,  63. 
for  1879,  notice  of  sewing  in  Worcestei 

schools  iu,  64. 
for  1882  recognizes  demand  for  indus- 
trial training,  65-66. 
papers  on  industrial  training  in  Ap- 
pendix of,  66. 
for  1876,  commends  pupils'  work  at 
the  Centennial,  03. 
State  Art  Director,  Reports  of,  01. 

FifthAnnual  Repof  tof,in  Fortieth  Report 
of  State  Board  of  Education  (1870),  62. 
Report  of,  in  Fortv-third  Report  of  State 
Board  of  Education  (1879),  63. 
in  Forty-fifth  Report  of  State  Board 
of  Education,  65. 
extracts  from  Report  of,  for  1879-'80.  ICO. 
Reports   of,  on    free   evening   drawing 
classes,  113-118. 
Boston  School  CormniUee,  Annual  Reports  of, 
described,  202. 
value  and  interest  of  Reports  of,  203. 
Report  of,  for  1870,  205. 
for  1871, 219-220. 
for  1877,  on  industrial  education,  252- 

253. 
for  1879,  recites  action  covering  estab- 
lishment of  free  technical  industrial 
schools,  258. 
for  1880,  singular  eomment  in,  regard- 
ing  attendance   on   free   evening 
drawing-schools,  286. 
for  1881,  contains  no  Report  by  Com- 
mittee on  Music  and  IJrawing,  291. 
for  3876,  341-343. 

for  1861,  reference  to  industrial  edu- 
ucation  in,  348-349. 
Su^terirUendent  PhUbridc,  of  Boston  Sdiools,  Re- 
ports of,  203. 
Report  of,  for  1871,  220. 

for  1872,  extracts  from,  231-232. 
Semi-annual,  February,  1878, 253-254. 
Superintendent  Etiot,  of  Boston  Schools,  Semi- 
annual Report  of,  September,  1878,  255-256. 
Report  of,  for  1879,  extracts  from,  258-259. 
Boston  Committee  on  Drawing,  Report  of,  for 
1871,  220-230. 
introduction  to  Reportof,for  1871, 220-221. 
Report  of,  for  1874,  discusses  and  com- 
mends Smith's  system^,  238-240. 
for  1875,  by  reorganized  committee. 

240-243. 
for  1876,  244-247. 
for  1877,  250-252. 
Boston  Consolidattd  Committee  on  Music  omA 
Draumig,  Report  of,  for  1878,  256-258. 
Report  of,  lor  1879,  259-260. 
for  1880,  287-291. 
for  1883,  293-293. 
Boston  Director  of  Drawing^  Report  called  for 
from,  by  school  committee  (1880),  260-286. 
Report  of,  for  1880,  described,  261. 
Superintendent  H.  H.  Harrington,  of  New^ 
Bedford  schools.  Report  of,  for  1881,  a52-359- 
New  Bedford  Committee  on  Drawing,  Re- 
ports of,  for  1881  and  1882,  350-352. 
Judges  at  State  -Ex/w6i(ion,extract8  from  Report 
of  (1879),  on  free  evening  drawing-schools, 
135-136. 
Report  of,  for  1880, 137-140. 

treatment  of  Boston  school  exhibit 
in,  137. 
of  New  Bedford  school  exhibit  in, 

137. 
of  La^vrence  school  exhibit  in, 

138. 
of  the  remaining  exhibits  in,  139- 
140. 


Report  of  Edward  H.  Long,  Superintendent 
of  District  Schools,  Saint  louis,  369-370. 
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Reports,  niiscellaneoas,  etc. — Continued. 

NEW  YOEK. 

Keport  of  Board  of  Education  of  Syracuse  for 
1875,  303-305. 
on  drawing  in  schools  of  Syracuse,  by 

special  committee,  303-305. 
of    State  Superintendent  Gilmour,  for 
1877,  307. 
for  1878,  307-308. 
Twenty-ninth  Annual,  of  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  City  of  New  York  (1880).  308. 
of  Superintendent  Jasper,  on  drawing  in 
schools  of  New  York  City  (1881),  308- 
309. 

OHIO. 

Report  of  John  B.  Peaslee,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  of  Cincinnati,  for  1880,  309-310. 

of  Superintendent  of  Drawing  in  schools 
of  Columbus  for  1881,318-319;  for  1882, 
320;  for  1883,322-323. 

of  R.  W.  Stevenson,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Columbus,  for  1882,319;  for 
1883,321-322,374-376. 

Twenty-seventh  Annual,  of  Commis- 
sioner of  Common  Schools  (1880),  ex- 
tracts from  special  paper  on  drawing  in, 
371-374. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Report  of  H.  S.  Jones,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  of  Erie,  for  1877-' 78, 376-377. 
of  Hon.  Edward  T.  Steel,  President  Phil- 
adelphia Board  of  Education,  377-381. 
of  Philadelphia  Committee  on  Industrial 
Art  Education,  for  1880,  381-383. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Report  of  Mr.  Leach,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Providence,  urges  an  experi- 
mental class,  lower  than  the  high  school, 
for  direct  training  in  view  of  the  pupils' 
proposed  pursuits,  384. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Report  of  Board  of  Trustees  of  Public  Schools 

(1872-'73),  323-324. 

of  Superintendent  Wilson  (1873-'74),  on 

the  practicability  of  the  introduction  of 

drawing  in  schools,  325. 

First  Annual,  of  Mrs.  Susan   E.  Fuller, 

teacher  of  drawing  (1874),  326-328. 
of  Superintendent  Wilson,  for  1877,  con- 
tains concise  history  of  drawing  in  the 
city  schools,  328-329. 
not  issued  in  book  form  since  1880, 331. 
of  the  Director  of  Drawing  (1883),  331-332. 
of  Mr.  Cook,  Superintendent  of  Colored 

Schools  (1875-76).  332-333. 
of   Thomas  W.  Hunster,  in  charge   of 
drawing  in  colored  schools  (187G-'77), 
333-334. 
of  Superintendent  Cook,  on  draw^ing  in 
the  colored  schools  (1876-77),  333-334. 
Reponsse  w^orh  in  silver,  by  a  Baltimore  sil- 
.  versmith  in  1830,  ccxviii. 
in  silver,  shown  by  Tiffany  &  Co.,  at  the 
Centennial,  ccxix. 
Repnbliic,  the  American,  France  and  England 
teach  the  value  of  art  to,  Ixxxiii. 
no  fixed  classes  of  citizens  in  a,  clxxv. 
public   education    suitable   for   a,    defined, 
clxxvi. 
Republics,  ancient,  the  patrons  of  art,  xxsvii. 
patronage  of  art  by,  legitimate,  xxxvii. 
Art  in,  thepeculiar  concern  of  the  people,lxvi. 
Resolntions  of  Massachusetts  Legislature  di- 
recting Board  of  Education  to  report,  52. 
Results,  evil,  from  separation  of  industrial 

and  high  art  work,  Ixxxi. 
R£snni45     of     historical     chaiig'es     in 

America,  cxxviii. 
Renuion  of  Art  and  Industry  a  result  of  mod- 
ern science,  Ixxxii. 
Rcvolation,  the  American  Industrial,  causes 

of,  cxciii. 
Rbode  Island,  industrial  education  urged  by 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Providence, 
384. 


Rice,  Hon.  Alexander  H.,  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  significance  of  his  award  of 
certificates  to  normal  school  students,  158. 
address  of,  at  Normal  Art  School  commence- 
ment, 160-161. 

Right  of  gfirls  to  attend  Boston  schools  all 
the  year  round  secured  by  Mr.  Fowle  in 
1828, 6. 

Road-bailders,  the  Americans  surpass  the 
Romans  as,  cxlvii. 

Romans,  asroad-builders,  surpassed  by  Amer- 
icans, cxlvii. 

Rookwood  pottery,  Cincinnati,  1885,  ccxivi. 

Roxbnry  Hi^h  School,  poor  models  chosen 

by  pupils  in,  223. 
Royal  Rcalschnle,  Berlin,  drawing  in  (1840), 

10. 
Rnnkle,  President,  on  manual  element  in 
education,  13. 
a  second  paper  on  manual  element  in  edu- 
cation by,  65. 
Raskin,  John,  says  child  should    learn  to 
draw  before  learning  to  write,  cxx. 
referred  to,  ccxl. 

opposed  to  former  South  Kensington  meth- 
ods, 449. 
Rnsscll,  Edmund,  and  Mrs.  Henrietta  Crane- 
Russell,  artists,  of  New  York,  illustrate  the 
application  of  Delsarte's  principles  to  all 
art,  by  examples  of  American  art  work,  eta, 
ccxli. 
compared  with  Walter  Smith,  ccxlii. 
chai*m  of  the  exposition  of  Delsarte's  princi- 
ples by,  ccxlii. 
Rnssia,  renaissance  of  national  art  in,  xc. 

the  Strogonofi*  school  of,  initiates  technical 

training  in  mechanics,  xci. 
two  definite  lessons  taught  by,  xci. 
Russia  and   Eng-lf^ud  at  the  Centennial, 
Ixxxix. 

S. 

School  attendance,  Louisville  Commercial 
on  importance  of,  cxii-cxiii. 
may  be  secured  without  compulsion,  cxiv. 
may  be  increased  by  interesting  the  pupils, 
cxv. 
School  Committee  of  Roston,  annual  re- 
ports of,  202. 
refused  to  take  the  drawing  models  imported 

by  Superintendent  Philbrick  in  1857,  231. 
reorganization  of,  243-244 
School  life,  average  duration  of,  cii. 
School  of  Desiiarn  for  IVosnen,  Philadel- 
phia, city  scholars  in,  required   to  send 
specimens  of  their  work  semi-annually  to 
Board  of  Education,  382. 
ten  annual  appointments  to  four-year  sch<jl- 
arships  in,  at  disposal  of  city  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, 382. 
School  visiting:  ag'ents,  72. 
Schools  of  Art,  statistics  of,  385-401. 
Schools  of  Boston,  right  of  girls  to  attend 
through  the  year  first  secured  by  Mr.  Fowle 
in  1S38.  6. 
Schuyler,  Montgomery,  article  on  New 
York  architecture  by,  referred  to,  clvi. 
criticises  Queen  Anne  styles,  clxvii-clxx. 
Science,  advent  of,  as  a  factor  in  education,  rec- 
ognized by  Congress  in  the  land  grantlaw 
of  1861  xi. 
results  of  this  law,  in  developing  scientists, 

engineers,  and  inventors,  xi. 
drawing  an  essential  preparation  for  schools 

of,  xii. 
study   of   elementary    drawing    in    public 

schools  of  importance  to  schools  of.  xii. 
greatdiacoverers  in,  gifted  with  Imagination, 

Ixxvi. 
modern,  leads  to  reunion  of  Art  and  Industry, 

Ixxxii. 
rise  of  modern,  Ixxxii. 
Science  and  Art  Department,  England, 
official  publications  of,  compiled  in  Appen- 
dix F,  Part  I,  referred  to,  xxvii. 
concise  summary  of  official  publications  of, 
and  of  duties  of,  713-714. 
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Sculptors,  list  of  some  American,  prior  to  the 

Centennial,  ccxxxvii. 
Second  Annual  Report  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Art  Director  (1873),  89. 
Secretary  Massacbusetts  State  Board 
of  Education,  reports  of^2. 

approves  the  work  of  the  Art  Director,  73. 

concise  resumS  by,  88. 

reports  on  instruction  in  drawing  given  to 
teachers'  institutes,  143. 
Sewell,  Rev.  Charles,  of  Medfield,  Mass., 
letter  from,  on  the  desirability  of  teach- 
ing drawing  in  public  schools,  64. 
Sewing  in  girls'  schools,  proposed  in  New 
Bedford  (1882),  364-365. 

successfully  introduced  in  Boston,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Providence,  365. 

experience  as  to,  in  Boston,  recited,  383. 

shall  it  be  introduced  in  Philadelphia?  383. 
Seiring  in  srammar  schools,  reported  on 
favorably  in  1870  by  Boston  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Industrial  Education,  217-219. 
Sewing  in  public  schools,  referred  to  in 
Fortieth  Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 93. 

of  Worcester,  98-99. 
Sewing  suggested   in   Philadelphia  schools, 

379. 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale,  the  out- 
come of  Professor  SiUiman's  early  efforts 
in  teaching  science,  xi. 
Shepherd,  Prof.  Henry  £.,  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  of  Baltimore,  31. 
Sllliman,    Prof.    Benjamin,    the   elder, 
practical  founder  of  new  science  education, 
xi. 
Simon,  Jules,  French  statesman,  character- 
ized by  Charles  Sumner,  253. 

Superintendent  Philbrick  quotes  from,  253. 
"  Situation  in    Europe   and   in   the   United 

States,  The,"  cxxxiii-cxl. 
Smalley,   Oeorge  W.,  letter  to,  from  Mr. 

Gladstone^ccvi. 
Smith,  Miss  liUCilla  C,  Principal,  reports 
on  first  year's  study  of  drawmg  in  the  Wash- 
ington Normal  School,  325. 
Smith,  Prof.  Walter,  State  Art  Director  of 
Massachusetts  and  Director  of  Drawing 
in  Boston  schools,  programmes  and  ad- 
dresses by,  referred  to  (see  Appendix  C), 
xxvii. 

contrasts  English  display  at  Hyde  Park  in 
1851  with  that  at  Paris  in  1878,  xciv. 

referred  to,  ccxlvii. 

why  called  to  America,  3. 

peculiar  fitness  of,  3. 

engagement  of,  announced,  47. 

duties  of,  as  State  Art  Director,  61. 

called  in  1883  to  take  charge  of  the  Art  Depart- 
ment of  the  new  Technical  College  at  Brad- 
ford, England,  62,  note. 

returns  to  England,  62. 

Fifth  Annual  Report  of,  as  State  Art  Director, 
62. 

series  of  drawing  books  and  manuals  by,  62. 

on  tendency  toward  technical  industrial  ed- 
ucation, 64. 

returns  to  England  in  1883, 65. 

account  of  early  efl'orts  of,  73. 

brings  collections  of  models,  etc.,  73. 

first  visit  of,  to  Massacbusetts,  73. 

first  address  of,  to  Massachusetts  Teachers' 
Association,  73. 

attends  teachers'  institutes  in  1873  as  ftgent 
of  Board  of  Education,  143. 

recommended  by  Sir  Henry  Cole  to  author- 
ities of  Massachusetts,  155. 

Principal  Normal  Art  School,  remarks  by,  at 
commencement  (1876),  162-163. 

Director  Normal  Art  School,  programme  of 
four  years'  course  of  study  prepared  by 
(1881),  165-172. 

success  of  Normal  Art  School  largely  due  to, 
172. 

ceases  his  duties  as  Art  Director  of  State  and 
Director  of  Normal  Art  School ,  July  6, 1882, 
191. 

departure  of,  a  loss  to  Normal  Art  School 
and  to  State  of  Massachusetts,  193. 


Smith,  Prof,  Walter— Continued. 

removal  of,  likely  to  impair  and  delay  adop- 
tion of  industrial  art  education  in  this  coun- 
try, 193. 

distinguished  services  and  success  of,  in  the 
United  States,  205. 

later  success  of  industrial  art  education  due 
to  early  work  of,  205. 

condition  of  study  of  drawing  in  Boston 
schools  before  advent  of,  206. 

Report  (1871)  announces  engagement  of,  220. 

committee  describe  preliminary  visit  of 
(1870),  229. 

invited  by  committee  to  miake  preliminary 
visit  to  America,  229. 

of  Leeds,  England,  communicated  with  by 
committee,  229. 

Superintendent  Philbrick  describes,  231-232. 

tribute  to,  236. 

the  community  has  reason  to  be  grateful  to, 
257. 

success  of  system  of,  acknow^ledged  by 
French  Commissioners  to  Centennial,  260. 

letter  from,  accompanying  his  Report  of  1880, 
260-261. 

only  Report  made  by.  as  Director  of  Drawing 
in  Boston  schools  (1880),  261-265. 

discusses  tlie  subject  of  special  instructors, 
266-269. 

describes  a  notable  lesson  in  drawing,  268. 

recites  history  of  Boston  free  evening  draw- 
ing classes  (Report  of  1880),  269-273. 

plan  of  two  years'  course,  for  free  evening 
drawing  schools  arranged  by,  273-277. 

French  Commissioners  to  Centennial  praise 
system  of,  277-288. 

gives  detailed  history  of  drawing  in  Boston 
schools  from  1870  to  1880  inclusive,  277-280. 

account  of  duties  of,  as  Director  of  Drawing 
in  Boston  schools,  280-286. 

interesting  personal  statement  concerning 
official  relations  of,  280-286. 

meets  teachers  of  public  schools  of  Wash- 
ington (1875),  330. 

credit  given  to,  by  Boston  School  Committee 
(1876),  342. 

system  of  drawing  for  public  schools  of, 
warmly  indorsed  in  1876,  by  Superintend- 
ents Philbrick,  Ma^-Alister,  and  Harris,  343. 

testimony  to,  as  Director  of  Drawing  in  Bos- 
ton schools,  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins  (1879),  344. 

in  English  Report  on  French  schools  of  art, 
made  by  him  in  1863,  approves  certain 
French  methods  of  drawing.  347. 

letter  from,  commending  exhibition  of  New 
Bedford  school  drawings,  350-351. 

introduction  of  drawing  in  American  public 
schools  due  to  system  of,  382. 

letter  of,  to  John  Eaton,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  (1875),  517-521. 

plans  and  programmes  by,  for  courses  of 
drawing  in  public  schools,  522-547. 

letter  of,  to  I.  Edwards  Clarke  (1884)  authoriz- 
ing publication  of  lectures,  548. 

three  lectures  to  Boston  teachers  by  (1879-'81), 
548-575. 

extracts  from  addresses  in  Canada  by  (1882), 
576-590. 

opposition  to,  developed,  607. 

ceased  to  hold  positions  of  State  Art  Director 
and  Principal  of  the  Normal  Art  School, 
July  6, 1882, 609. 
Societies   of  decorative  art  referred  to, 

ccxxxix. 
"  Solon,"  name  of,  now  famous  in  England  as 

formerly  in  S6vres,  Ixxxiii. 
Some  American  founders  of  colleges,  etc.,  cxlii. 
South  Boston  School  of  Art,  86. 
South  Kensington  rules  of  decorative  art, 
225-226. 

improved  methods  of,  similar  to  Smith's 
system,  449. 

John  Ruskin  and  others  opposed  to  former 
methods  of,  449. 

methods  of,  changed  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Ruskin's  and  Mr.  Sparkes's  ideas,  449. 

opposition  to  former  methods  of  teaching  in, 
justified,  449. 
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mparb^s,  Johu,  Art  Master,  Government  Art 
Training^   School,  at    I^ambetli,  England, 
xcii-xciii. 
criticises  South  K4|psingtoii  methods  in  1874, 

449. 
criticism  by,  on  former  methods  at  South. 
Kensingrton,  481-483. 
Si|>eeial  Instructors,  Art  Director  discusses, 
101-104. 
reduction  In  number  of,  reported  feasible  by 

Boston  committee  in  1878,257. 
relation  of,  to  the  schools  considered,  266-269. 
Special  normal  drawings  classes  sug- 
gested, 73. 
Special  Report  on    manual  Training" 
in  common  schools,  in  Report  of  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Education  for  1882,67-69. 
Speer,  W.  W„  School  Superintendent, Marshall 

Co.,  IaJ1881),  on  object  teaching,  340-341. 
Spencer,  XKerbert,  quotation  from,  on  object 

teaching,  341. 
Starr  A  Marcus,  Plymouth  Rock  jewelry 

shown  by^at  the  Centennial,  ccxx. 
State    Art    Director,    Massacliusetts* 
methods  adopted  by,  72. 
official  Reports  by,  72. 
the  secretary  recites  history  of  the  notovement 

to  secure  a,  72. 
First  Report  of,  extracts  from,  79-87. 
State    antborities    of   Alussachusetts, 
unite  with  Boston  authorities  in  engaging 
Prof.  Walter  Smith,  38. 
State  exhibition  of  drawinsr,  circular  let- 
ter concerning,  127. 
reports  on,  of  1872, 127. 
Board  of  Education  comments  on.  127. 
examiners'  Report  on,  128, 
Art  Director's  Reports  on,  of  1873, 129. 
examiners'  Report  of,  129-133. 
Art  Director  in  1880  urges  contributions  of 

local  exhibitions  to,  136-137. 
judges'  Report  on,  137-140. 
last  Report  of  Art  Director  on,  In  1881, 140. 
State  jtVormal  Art  Scbool,  first  movement 
for,  79. 
need  of,  in  America,  89. 
proposed,  85. 

suggestions  concerning,  86. 
Walter  Smith  made  director  of,  89. 
when  founded,  89. 
State  of  Massaclinsetts  and  city  of  Boston 

jointly  employ  Prof.  Smith, 74. 
Statistics,  tabulated,  why  inserted  in  Part  I, 

XXV. 

of  normal  schools  in  the  United  States  in 
1881.149,  note. 

of  normal  art  schools,  certificates  awarded 
(1876),  161. 

of  instructors  and   pupils  of   Normal  Art 
School  (1876)_il63. 

of  attendance  in  Normal  Art  School  for  four 
years,  ftom  1877, 1G4. 
from  1880  to  1885, 194. 

of  art  department  of  high  school,  Syracuse, 
N.Y.,303. 
Steel,  Hon.  Edward  T.,  President  Philadel- 
phia Board  of  Ed  ucation,  remarks  concern- 
ing various  phas6s  of  industrial  education 
by,  377-380. 
Stetson,  Cliarles  B.,  educator  and  author, 
xix. 

death  of,  referred  to,  xix. 

Report  by,  xix. 

Report  of,  referred   to    (see  Appendix   E), 
xxvii. 

as  author,  aids  the  new  movement,  4. 

paper  by,  on  drawing,  In  Appendix  to  Maine 
superintendent's  1872  Report,  referred  to, 
298. 
,  paper  by,  on  drawing,  in  1874  Report  of  Maine 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  300- 
301. 

Report  by,  referred  to,  626. 

Report  by,  preliminary  words  to,  633-634. 

Report  on  popular  instruction  in  elementary 
drawing  by,  635-689. 
Stevenson,  R.  W.,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  Columbus,  O.,  extracts  from  twelfth  suc- 
cessive Annual  Report  of  (1883),  374-376. 


Stimson,  Bf  r.  J.  W  ,  principal  of  technical 
schools  of  Metropolitan  Museiun,  cclii. 

Stow,  l*rof..  Report  of,  on  Prussian  schools  to 
Ohio  Legislature  (1838),  9. 

Strogronoff  Scbool,  Russian  system  at  the, 
concisely  described,  xcL 
systematic  industrial  training  in  mechanics 
initiated  hy  the,  xci. 

Stnart,  Sir.  Fred.  I>.,  chairman  of  com- 
mittee of  trustees  on  drawing,  largely 
credited  by  Siiperintendent  Wilson  with 
the  successful  introduction  of  drawing  in* 
schools  of  Washington,  D.C.,  325. 

Studies,  bow  legalized  in  public  schools  of 
Massachusetts,  39. 

Study  of  drawing,  claims  of,  on  public 
schools,  cxx-cxxi. 

Sngrgestion  as  to  night  classes  by  the  Art  Di- 
rector, 81. 

Snlly,  Thomas,  artist,  Philadelphia^  esti- 
mate of  Peale's  system  by,  16-18. 

Summary  of  art  development  in  American 
industries  subsequent  to  the  Centennial, 
cclvii-cclviii. 
of  the  work  of  the  Massachusetts  Art  Director 

for  the  year,  87. 
of  the  Report  by  Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Examiners  on  the  exhibition  of  draw- 
ings, 88. 

Summer  STormal  Art  Scli(»ol  held  an- 
nually since  1877,  by  Prof.  Goodnough,  in 
Columbus,  O.,  317. 

Sw^cdisli  experiment,  remarks  on  the,  69. 
of  doubtful  value  in  the  United  States,  70. 

Syracuse,  9f.  Y.,  drawing  introduced  in,  be- 
fore coming  of  Walter  Smith  to  Boston,  296. 
Art  department  in  high  school  of,  founded  in 

1869.303. 
drawing  In  high  school  of,  303. 
statistics  of  art  department  of  high  school  of, 

303. 
special  committee  on  drawing  in  the  schools 
of,  reports  its  successful  introduction  (1875), 
305. 

T. 

Tabulated  statistics  of  art  schools  and  art 

museums.  385-411. 
Taj  MalialatAgra.xlvii. 

Tariffs,  skill  in  industrial  arts  a  better  safe- 
guard than,cxciv. 

technical  training  a  substitute  for,  41. 
Teacbcrs  of  Boston  schools,  need  of  instruc- 
tion in  drawing  for,  228. 

action  of  committee  in  reference  to  instruc- 
tion for  (Report  of  1871),  229. 
Teacliers'  associations.  State  and  county, 

142,  note. 
Teachers'  Institutes,  drawing  to  be  taught 
in,  51. 

in  Massachusetts  at  which  Prof.  Smith  taught, 
83. 

first  held  in  Massachusetts  by  Horace  Mann 
in  1845, 141. 

first  held  in  New  York  about  1842, 141. 

urged  by  Horace  Mann  in  Report  to  Legisla- 
ture (1844),  141. 

held  in   Massachusetts,  State   appropriates 
money  for,  141. 

in  Massachusetts  described,  141. 

origin  of,  in  Massachusetts,  141. 

available  for  introduction  of  new  studies, 
142. 

changes  in  methods  of,  recited,  142. 

statistics  of,  142. 

how  first  organized,  142. 

where  first  held  in  Massachusetts,  142. 

Art  Director  reports  visits  to  (1871  and  1872), 
143. 

commended  in  Thirty-seventh  Annual  Re- 
port of  Board  of  Education,  143. 

Art  Director  Smith  attends,  143. 

attended  in  1873  by  Art  Director  Smith,  as 
agent  of  Board  of  Education,  143. 

B.  W .  Putnam  gives  instruction  at,  in  a  lect- 
ure on  drawing,  in  1873, 143. 

Secretary  of  Board  of  Education  reports  on 
instruction  in  drawing  in,  143. 
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Teachers^  Institutes— Continued. 

Art  Director  reports  on  attending,  for  sev- 
eral years,  144. 
instruction  in  drawing  in,  from  1S78  to  1882, 
145. 

Tecbnical    and    Industrial    trainlngTs 
American  facilities  for,  cxxvii. 

Tecbnical     art     Indnstrial     scliools, 
three  Am.eTican,  cclii-coliii. 

Tecbnical  College  at  Bradford,  England, 

rank  of,  in  England,  62. 
Tecbnical  training  of  a  people,  Izxziz-zcil. 

in  industrial  arts,  desirable  as  a  part  of  public 
education  in  America,  xcvil. 

in  America,  Report  by  William  Mather  to 
Koyal  Commission  on,  cclv. 

Report  on,  by  Royal  Commission,  cclvi. 

in  Europe,  title  of  Report  on,  by  Henry  Bar- 
nard (1870J,  9. 

essential  to  self-protection,  41. 

how  promoted  in  Massachusetts  up  to  1870- 
71,  41. 

importance  of^  41. 

in  European  countries,  41. 

InMassachusetts,  Report  on,  by  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation (1870-'71),  41-42. 

artisans  must  have,  or  retrograde,  42. 

drawing  the  basis  of,  42. 

in  common  schools  (drawing  and  sewing),  42. 

indications  of,  in  Report  of  1882,  42. 

relation  of  drawing  to,  64. 

Walter  Smith  on,  64. 

tendency  toward  industrial,  64-65. 

industrial  resources  of  a  State  must  be  devel- 
oped by,  180. 

relation  of  Normal  Art  School  to,  180-181. 

Tecbnical  training  scbools,  number  of, 

in  Gtermany,  ten  years  ago,  cxxxiv. 

must  form  part  of  system  of  public  education, 
181. 

needed,  181. 

the  State  Normal  Art  School  the  pioneer  of, 
181-182. 

of  Russia,  Superintendent  Philbrick  on,  247- 
248. 
Technique  in  art  and  in  literature,  Ixxvl- 
Ixxvii. 

value  of,  defined,  Ixxvii. 

danger  of  overvaluing  in  art  and  literature, 
Ixxviii. 
Tefft,  Tbomas  A.,  architect,  of  Providence, 
B.  I.,  story  of  the  life  and  work  of,  ccxxl- 
ccxxvi. 

introduces  use  of  brick  ornament  in  Ameri- 
can architecture,  ccxxi-ccxxvi. 

visits  Europe  as  Commissioner  of  Industrial 
Art  Education  for  the  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, ccxxiv. 

death  and  burial  of,  in  Florence,  Italy,  in 
1860,  ccxxiv-ccxxv. 
Tennyson,  Alfred,  quotations  from,  71,221. 
Terra  cotta.  Art  uses  of,  suggested,  cexxiii. 

and  tiles,  Col.  Nichols  on  use  of,  in  America, 
ccxxxiii. 

use  of,  in  England  after  1867,  ccxxxiii. 

use  of,  begun  by  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  (1874),  ccxlix. 

used  on  Long  Island  Historical  Building, 
Brooklyn,  ccl. 

recent  examples  of  use  of,  on  large  scale,  ccl. 

used  on  new  Pension  Building,  Washington, 
ccl. 

used  on  Produce  Exchange,  New  York,  ccl. 

rapid  development  in  use  and  manufacture 
of,  ccli. 

value  of,  for  small  buildings  (see  Church  in 
New  York);  ccli. 
Test,  tbe  economic,  a  just  one,  exxxvii. 
Tbirty-fiftb  Annual  Report  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Education,  72. 
Thompson,  Prof.  C.  O.,  Principal  of  Woj> 
cester  County  Free  Institute,  paper  by,  51. 

reports   success   of  Worcester  normal  art 
class,  73. 
Tiffany,  I^ouis   €.,  the  artist,  designs  and 

manufactures  colored  glass,  ccxliii. 
Tiffany  «&  Co.,  Art  works  in  silver  shown  by, 
at  the  Centennial,  ccxix. 


Tiflany  A  Co.— Continued. 

no\  el  Art  work  in  inlaying  of  metals,  shown 

by,  ccxix. 
makers  of  the  Bryant  vase,  cxl. 
schools  for  apprentices  of.  ccliii. 
Tiles,  art,  made  by  Low,  Boston,  ccxlv. 
Towne,  J.  Henry,  locomotive  builder,  Phil- 
adelphia, estimate  of  Peale's  system  by, 
22-23. 
Training  in  industrial  and  fine  arts,  methods 

of,  adopted  by  other  countries,  xiii. 
Trinity  Church,  Boston,  the  work  of  dec- 
orating the  interior  and  of  painting  the 
great  windows  of,  given  to  the  artist  La 
Farge,  cc^iil.  , 
'*Tnscan  Sculptors,"  by  Charles  O.  Per- 
kins, xliv. 
quotation  from,  Ixxx. 

V. 

Union,  value  of  the,  rapidly  impressed   upon 

Americans  when  In  Europe,  cxix. 
United   States,  the,  marvelous  increase  of 
wealth  In,  cxllv. 

the  wonderful  railroads  of,  cxlvi. 

past  eras  of,  recited,  cxlvi. 

present  conditions  in,  recall  former  like  eras 
in  Spain  and  Italy,  cxlviii. 

the  ten  best  buildings  in,  clxx-clxxiii. 

if  the  people  of,  are  to  be  an  artistic  people, 
elementary  art  must  be  taught  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  clxxvi-clxxvil. 

causes  of  English  ignorance  concerning, 
cxcviii. 

English  and  Continental  estimate  of,  in  1830, 
cxcviii. 

immediate  duty  to  develop  the  industrial  re- 
sources of,  ccx. 

present  developmentof,  gives  absolute  inde- 
pendence, ccx. 

1870  is  the  most  notable  year  in  the  history 
of  art  development  in,  ccxxviii. 

development  of  art  industries  in,  must  de- 
pend on  private  enterprise,  ccxlix. 

governmental  methods  of,  contrasted  with 
those  of  England,  711-714. 

acts  by,  in  aid  of  Science,  712. 

the  Govei*nment  of  the,  may  Aid  art  by  indi- 
rection, as  It  has  aided  Science  by  accept- 
ing the  Smitbson  bequest  and  literature 
by  establishing  the  Congressional  Library, 
712. 

the  aid  given  and  authorized  by  Congress  to 
the  Centennial  and  the  New  Orleans  Exhi- 
bitions was  valuable  as  a  direct  encourage- 
ment to  the  artistic  development  of  the 
people  of,  and  is  a  potent  precedent,  712. 
*'  Universal  Currency,' '  a  paper  on,  read  by 
Mr.  Tefit  before  Sojeial  Science  Congress  in 
Liverpool,  cexxiii. 

Mr.  Tefft's  paper  on,  widely  appreciated  by 
leading  European  statesmen,  ccxxiv. 
Universities,  the  future,  of  the  people,  clxxxi. 
Unskilled  and  illiterate  labor,  danger 
of,  to  every  community,  377-378. 


Tanderbilt,   Mr.  IV.   H.,  of  New  York, 

clxxxv. 
Tase,  the  Bryant,  shown  at  the  Centennial, 

ccxix. 
Tlolletr-IiC-Buc,  referred  to,lviii,  Ixiv-lxv. 
Vog^dcs,  William,  teacher  in  Philadelphia 

High  School,  on  Peale's  system,  25. 

W. 

Walker,  Francis  A.,  President  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  paper    on 
"Industrial    Education"  by,  referred  to, 
xxvii. 
on  *'A  Mechanical  Laboratory,"  366. 
paper  on  "Industrial  Education"  by, 795-805. 
Wall  papers,  artistic,  large  importations  of, 
ccxlv. 
artistic,  begun  to  be  made  in  America,  ockIv. 
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Waller,  Edward,  English  poet,   quotation 

from,  exl. 
Walters,  9Ir„  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  cclxxjxv. 
W^are,  Prof.  William  R.,  supports  the  new 
movement,  3. 

lecture  by,  on  stained  glass,  before  Massachu- 
setts Art  Teachers'  Association,  199. 

connection  of,  with  Normal  Art  School,  60^ 
610. 
Warren,  Prof.  S.  Edward,  appointed  lect- 
urer in  Normal  Art  School,  157,  note. 
Wasbington,  ]>.C.,  drawing  in  public  schools 
of,  referred  to,  xxi. 

individuality  of  domestic  architecture  in,  due 
partly  to  plan  of  city,  clxil. 

great  interest  felt  by  school  authorities  of,  in 
the  experiment  of  introducing  drawing  in 
the  schools  of  Massachusetts,  323. 

drawing  in  public  schools  of,  323-335. 

weekly  programme  of  Mrs.  Fuller  for 
the  study  of,  324. 

methods  and  results  of  the  introduction 
of  systematic  drawing  in  schools  of,  well 
w^orthy  Investigation,  success  as  marked  as 
in  Boston  schools,  325. 

success  of  introduction  of  drawing  in  schools 
of,  of  special  value  to  other  communities, 
325.. 

drawing  in  public  schools  of,  concise  contrast 
by  Superintendent  Wilson  between  old  and 
new  way  of  teaching,  328-329. 

colored  schools  of,  drawing  introduced  in 
(1873),  332. 

drawing  in  colored  schools  of  (1876-'77),  333- 
334. 

Industrial  School,  organized  (1877)  in  connec- 
tion with  colored  schools  of,  an  outcome  of 
instruction  in  drawing,  334. 

colored  schools  send  collection  of  drawings 
to  Paris  Exposition  (1878),  334-335. 

drawing  in  colored  schools  of  (1877-'78),334r 
335. 

complete  development  of  industrial  training 
in  connection  with  schools  of,  most  desir- 
able, 335. 

educational  experiments  in,  of  peculiar  value 
to  the  country,  335. 

further  development  of  Industrial  training  in 
schools  of,  desirable,  335. 
Washington,  Oeorg'e,  Everett's  association 
with  memory  of,  xxxviii. 

monument  to,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  com- 
pleted February,  1885,  xlv. 

estimate  of  character  of,  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
ccvi. 
Wasbing'ton  Monument,  beauty  of  the,  xlv. 

design  of,  justified,  xlv. 

a  structure  worthy  to  commemorate  exalted 
fame,  xlv. 

change  effected  in  the,  by  completion,  xlv- 
xlvi. 

description  of  a|3pearance  of  the,  as  com- 
pleted, xlv-xlvii. 
Wealth,  increase'  of,  in  the  United  States,  cxli- 
cxliii. 

various  sources  of,  In  the  United  States,  cxliv. 

marvelous  increase  of,  cxliv. 

latent  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  cxlv. 

a  few  sources  of  modem,  in  America,  recited, 
cxlv. 

how  increase  of,  affects  social  conditions, 
cxlvii. 

possession  of,  by  no  means  insures  good  art, 
oxlvlii. 


Wealth— Ck)n  tinned. 

private,  how  secured,  clxxxiv, 
relation  of  private  possessors  of,  to  the  com- 
munity, clxxxiv. 

Wedgwood,  Josiata,  pdtter,  referred  to,  xciii. 

West,  Bei^jamin,  phenomenal  artistic  devel- 
opment of,  clxxix. 

W^hite,  Andrew  D.,  President,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, letter  from,  referred  to,  xxvi. 

White,  Hon.  Joseph,  Secretary  Board  of 
Education,  History  of  Drawing,  in  1870  Re- 
port, by^45-51. 
Secretary  Board  of  Education,  on  practical 

value  of  drawing,  48. 
joins  Dr.  Philbrick  and  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins  in 
petition  to  Legislature,  155. 

Whitehouse,  J.  II.,  the  designer  of  the  Bry- 
ant vase  and  other  art  works  shown  by 
Tiffany  &Co.,  ccxix. 
artist  designer,  In  charge  of  Tiffany  &  Co.'s 
ateliers,  ccliii. 

Wlckersham,  JBCon.  J.  P.,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  of  Pennsylvania,  ad- 
mirable exhibition  organized  by,  625. 

Wilson,  J.  Ormond,  Superintendent,  value 
of  services  rendered  to  schools  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  by,  323-332. 
fully  indorsed  Walter  Smith's  dictum  that 
drawing  can  only  be  taught  successfully  in 
public  schools  by  the  regular  teachers,  324. 
Report  of  (1872-'73)  on  drawing,  324. 
quotes  Mr.  Stetson's  comments  on  the  dis- 
play of   drawings  at  the'  Centennial  by 
schools  of  Washington,  329, 
author  of  this  Report  indebted  to,  for  copy 
of  the    latest  Report,  in  manuscript,  by 
director  of  drawing,  331. 
ever  in  advance  in  educational  efforts,  335. 
who,  as  superintendent,  having  promoted  the 
study  of  drawing,  earnestly  desires  further 
development  in  practical  industrial  train- 
ing. 335. 

Winsloir,  R.  B.,  Chairman  Committee  on 
Drawing,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Reportsof, 
350-352. 

Wiseman,  Cardinal,  address  by  (see  Part 
11),  referred  to,  xx. 

W^omen,  wood  carving  by,  690-693. 

Wood  carving-  by  ladies  of  Cincinnati,  ccxvi. 

^Pood  engraving  in  the  United  States,  ccxii. 

Woodman,  Prof.  John  S.  of  Dartmouth 
College,  addresses  teachers*  institutes  in 
manufacturing  districts,  297-298. 

Woolen  mannfactnres  of  the  United 
States,  how  destroyed,  ccxvi. 

Worcester  County  Free  Institute  of  Indus- 
trial Science,  41. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  success  of  normal  draw- 
ing class  in,  73. 
sewing  in  schools  of,  98-99. 
drawing   in   schools  of,  368-369. 
methods  of  supervision  of  drawing  in  schools 
of,  368-369. 

Words,  change  of  meanings  of,  xxxiii. 

Works  of  art  a  true  embodiment  of  thought, 
cxvii. 

Work  of  the  Art  Director  in  the  several 
cities- and  towns,  81. 

Work  of  the  Massachnsetts  State  Art 
Director,  historical  summary  of,  72-194. 


Tale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Sheffield 
Scientifio  School  a  department  or,  xi. 


[eeto  of  fast  I.] 
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